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PREFACE. 


The  present  Commentaiy  may  in  many  respects  claim  to  be  considered  as  new  in  its  design  and 
construction,  and  as  an  attempt  to  supply  a  need  which  has  been  long  and  seriously  felt  by  meditative 
readers  of  Qod*B  Holy  Word. 

We  have  at  present  no  Commentary  of  the  New  Testament  which  addresses  itself  especially  to  that 
large  and  increasing  class  of  cultivated  English  readers  who^  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  what  an 
ancient  writer  has  defined  them  to  be — '<  the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost '' — and  knowing  and  feeling 
them  to  be  living  and  abiding  words,  desire  to  realise  them,  and  to  be  able  intelligently  to  apply  them  to 
their  daily  wants  and  to  the  general  context  of  life  around  them.  This  class  largely  includes  those  who 
are  unable  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  and  to  whom  the  many  valuable  com- 
mentaries, based  on  the  original  text^  which  this  country  and  (Germany  now  freely  supply,  are  unavailing 
and  inaccessible.  And  yet,  even  if  they  could  read  them,  they  would  hardly  find  in  them  all  they 
want.  They  might  find  lucid  explanations  of  difficulties,  weU-chosen  historical  illustrations,  judicial 
discussion  of  disputed  interpretations,  candid  investigation  of  real  or  supposed  discrepancies ;  still  there 
would  be  something  yet  wanting  which,  after  all,  they  would  feel  was  that  which  they  most  needed,  and 
for  which,  even  amid  all  this  affluence  of  exegetical  detail,  they  were  to  some  extent  looking  in  vain. 
This  something,  this  lacking  element^  even  in  commentaries  of  this  higher  class,  it  is  the  especial  object 
and  design  of  our  present  Commentary  at  any  rate  to  attempt  to  supply ;  and  it  may  briefly  be  defined  to 
be  this — ^the  setting  forth  of  the  inner  life  of  Scripture,  and  that^  too,  not  without  reference  to  the  hopes, 
fears,  needs,  aspirations,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  restless  age  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

No  claas  feels  more  sensibly  the  need  of  this  vital  element  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture 
than  the  large  and  intelligent  body  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  which  we  are  especially  addressing 
ourselves.  They  feel  the  storm  and  stress  of  intellectual  difficulties;  they  realise,  often  vividly  and 
acutely,  the  trials  to  which  the  childlike  faith  of  early  days  is  now  being  increasingly  subjected ;  they 
see  old  landmarks  disappearing,  old  truths  undergoing  modification  and  change,  and,  in  their  deepening 
anxiety,  they  turn,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  Christian  soul,  to  that  which  they  inwardly  feel 
changes  not — ^the  enduring  and  abiding  Word  of  God.  They  turn  to  it ;  and  it  speaks  to  them,  for  it 
is  a  living  Word ;  but  its  consolations  are  often  only  imperfectly  appreciated,  its  truths  far  from  fully 
realised,  its  promises  very  inadequately  recognised  to  be  the  true  moving  principles  of  a  pure,  chivalrous, 
self-denying,  and  holy  life.  They  need  the  sympathetic  interpreter.  They  need  one  to  guide  them,  who 
has  thought  as  they  think,  who  feels  as  they  feel— one  who,  frx>m  no  mere  ecclesiastical  standpoint,  or  the 
supposed  vantage-ground  of  some  half-selfish  theological  adjustment,  but  simply  frx>m  the  reverent, 
loving,  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Book  of  Life,  sets  forth  to  them  its  ever  fresh  truths,  its  ever  new 
aspects,  its  ever  pertinent  and  timely  consolations.  Such  is  the  commentator  and  such  the  commentary 
that  is  now  more  than  ever  needed  by  the  earnest  general  reader  in  these  closing  years  of  a  progressive 
and  eventful  century. 

That  these  high  aims  have  been  realised  in  this  present  volume  is  more  than  any  editor,  however 
hopeful,  and  however  confident  in  the  ability  of  those  with  whom  he  is  working,  could  by  any  means 
with  propriety  assert  Yet  this  may  be  said — ^that  the  attempt  has  been  made  with  the  full  recognition, 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  but  of  the  peculiar  aspects  it  must  necessarily  assume,  and  also 
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PREFACE. 

of  the  general  Bpiritual  characteristics  of  those  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  designed — thoughtful  TCng1i«fK 
readers,  who  desire  to  understand  the  written  Word,  feel  its  power,  realise  its  message,  estimate  its- 
difficulties,  and  recognise  its  living  adaptation  to  all  the  complex  relations  and  problems  of  modem 
religious  life.  If  the  New  Testament  is  truly  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  must  have  a  message  to  eveiy 
age  and  generation  j  this  message,  espedallj  as  concerns  our  own  times,  is  what  we  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  set  forth  fullj,  candidly,  and  unreservedly,  to  the  Christian  reader. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  has  never  been  attempted  before.  Works  like  those  of  Bengel 
may  remind  us  that  men  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  vouchsafed  a  singular  interpretative  faculty,  and, 
with  it,  that  almost  greater  gift  of  bringing  its  results  home  alike  to  the  heart  and  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  reader — ^works  sudi  as  these,  as  marvellous  in  the  finiitful  brevity  of  their  comments  as  profound  in 
their  spiritual  power,  may  well  remind  us  that  He  who  inspired  the  Word  has  never  left  Himself  without 
dear  and  faithful  interpreters  of  it.  This  we  fully  believe  and  recognise ;  still  we  may  also  express  our 
belief  that  it  is  more  particularly  in  our  own  times  that  the  need  for  such  an  attempt  as  the  present  has 
distinctly  emerged,  and  so  that  anything  novel  which  it  may  involve  is  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  to  the  plain  fiict  that^  as  the  needs  are  new,  so  that  which  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  must  have 
some  elements  which  are  new  also.  Thus  far  our  work  may  be  considered  to  occupy  new  ground,  and 
in  many  respects  to  be  considered  a  new  Commentary :  new,  because  it  includes  new  elements ;  new,, 
because  it  meets  new  needs. 

But  what  are  these  new  needs  ?  What  is  it  that  has  really  called  into  existence  sudi  attempts  as- 
this  present  Commentary  may  in  some  d^^ree  represent?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Modem 
criticism  has  made  it  in  many  minds  doubtful  whether  Scripture  is  what  it  declares  itself  to  be — ^living 
and  enduring,  not  only  a  record  of  salvation,  but  a  bearer  of  it  to  the  soul ;  not  only,  as  the  early  writers 
commonly  regarded  it,  a  source  of  illumination  to  the  mind,  but  a  life-influencing  and  life-modifying 
power,  as  fresh  and  as  potent  now  as  when  its  words  were  first  heard  in  the  Christian  Church.  Modern 
criticism  has  declared  all  such  views  to  be  dreams  and  enthusiasms,  perhaps  harmless,  but  certainly 
illusory ;  enthusiasms  which  may  be  regarded  by  the  cahn  student  of  history  as  either  the  not  imnatural 
results  of  traditional  reverence,  or  the  sequences  of  that  great  movement  in  the  religious  life  of  Western 
Europe  that  transferred  infallibility  from  a  Church  to  a  Book,  and  invested  with  supernatural  attributes- 
the  documents  of  an  early  Christianity  which,  it  is  asserted,  itself  never  so  regarded  them.  And  these 
chilling  doubts  have  crept  into  the  souls  of  thousands.  The  early  love  and  reverence  for  the  blessed 
Book,  and  especially  for  the  New  Testament,  has  become  silently  transmuted  into  a  calm  and  cold 
acceptance  of  it  as  the  record  of  a  wondrous  era  in  this  poor  world's  changing  history ;  as  a  group  of 
documents  setting  forth  a  morality  purer  than  the  mind  of  man  had  ever  realised ;  as  the  sad,  strange 
story  of  a  blessed  life,  half  real,  half  ideal,  to  which  eighteen  centuries  have  tendered  their  irrepressible 
homage ;  as  this,  and  perhaps  as  all  this,  and  yet  as  nothing  beyond  it — ^history,  and  nothing  more. 
Many  and  many  a  weary  soul,  and  those  not  the  least  noble  among  us,  are  at  this  very  hour  feeling  all 
this,  and  feeling  it  too  with  the  sad  inward  consciousness  that  the  soul  remains  unsatisfied ;  that  the  dew 
of  early  belief  has  dried  up,  and  that  nothing  has  ever  supplied  its  place ;  and  that  if  only  it  were  possible 
that  that  dew  could  rise  again  all  yet  might  be  well :  that  the  lost  might  yet  be  found,  and  a  hope  in 
something  higher  than  the  mere  development  of  our  humanity  might  again  take  its  leading  place  among 
the  lights  and  forces  of  the  soul.  Many  a  one  would  give  half  a  life  if  only  it  could  be  made  certain  that 
the  New  Testament  might  be  completely  accepted  as  tme,  and  that  its  words  once  more  might  be  heard 
as  the  voice  of  Qod  speaking  through  the  lips  and  with  the  utterance  of  mortal  man. 

These  are  some  of  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  and  it  is  to  meet  them,  and  to  show  that  Grod'a 
word  is  really  what  it  claims  to  be ;  that  it  is  truth — ^vivid,  fresh,  and  enduring  tmth ;  that  it  is  light,  and 
not  light  only — ^but  life,  life  speaking  to  life — to  show  this,  and  to  meet  these  needs  is  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  our  present  Commentary.     It  is  under  these  aspects  that  it  may  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
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new  Commentaiy — ^new,  as  thus  meeting  new  needs ;  new^  as  seeking  to  supply  guidance  amid  newly 
developing  difficulties  and  perplexities. 

But  tins — ais,  indeed,  we  have  already  implied — is  very  far  from  being  our  only  purpose.  There  are^ 
thank  God,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  whom  this  Book  of  Life  is  what  it  ever  was,  and  who 
perhaps  feel  themselves  more  potently  drawn  to  it  than  ever.  Numbers  of  quiet  and  godly  soids  there 
now  are,  weary  with  the  controversies  of  the  times,  who  are  turning  now,  as  men  turned  in  stirring  days 
gone  by,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  are  making  them  their  ultimate  Book  of  appeal — ultimate  whether 
in  regard  of  the  homely  needs  of  daily  Christian  life,  or  of  those  blessed  hopes  and  promises  that  bring 
nearer  the  unfolding  future.  And  these  too  are  seeking  for  a  Commentary  that  may  really  meet  and 
sympathise  with  their  aspirations — a  Commentary  that  may  help  them  to  realise  the  blessed  story,  to  see 
things  as  with  modem,  and  yet  as  with  reverential  and  believing  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  the  ears  of  to-day 
the  message,  the  great  life-giving  message,  that  is  now  just  as  pertinent  and  applicable  to  all  the  varying 
circumstances  of  modem  life  as  it  was  when  to  listening  disciples  and  thronging  multitudes  it  was 
cleclared  that  God's  kingdom  was  nigh  at  hand.  Everything  that  thus  brings  back  the  past  and  places 
it,  as  it  were,  among  the  realities  of  the  present,  is  what  the  modem  religious  mind  is  now  eonsciously 
or  unconsciously  seeking.  Its  chief  care  is  to  make  its  own  what  it  knows  was  designed  to  be  its  own ; 
and  it  welcomes  readily  and  gladly  any  or  every  form  of  interpretation  that  seems  to  have  this  purpose 
or  object  in  view. 

It  is  for  these— for  this  large  and  increasing  class  of  really  earnest  readers  of  Gkxl's  Holy  Word — 
that  this  Commentary  has  been  more  especially  com|>oeed.  Though,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  deep 
needs  of  those  who  have  not  yet  realised  the  Book  to  be  wnat  it  is  have  ever  been  present  to  our 
minds;  and  though  every  effort  has  been  made  indirectly  to  set  forth  that  greatest  of  all  evidential 
arguments,  the  deep  life  of  the  written  Word,  to  each  tmth-seeking  and  unbiassed  reader ;  yet  our  chief 
thought  has  been  for  those  who  desire  more  fully  to  realise  that  which,  by  the  mercy  of  Gkxl,  they 
have  never  been  tempted  to  doubt.  How  many  there  are  who  are  now  earnestly  seeking  for  that  which 
we  are  here  endeavouring  to  present  to  them  1  The  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Christian  father  of 
the  family  where  Qod!a  Word  is  loved  and  reverenced,  the  upgrowing  children,  the  teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  or  the  instructor  of  the  Bible-class,  and,  last  and  chief  of  all,  that  laige  class  of  English  readers 
who  feel  themselves  more  and  more  drawn  to  God's  Word  by  the  very  restlessness  of  the  times  in  which 
they  are  living.  All  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  now  earnestly  craving  to  have  Scripture  brought  home 
to  their  hearts,  and  that  too  not  merely  by  interpretation  of  difficulties,  but  by  meditative  comments — 
comments  of  our  time  and  age,  comments  th^t  help  to  make  the  Book  not  only  better  understood,  not 
<inly  more  reverenced,  but  more  and  more  loved,  more  and  more  felt  to  be  life  to  the  inner  soul  as  well  as 
Ij^t  to  the  appreciative  mind. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  broad  classes  of  readers — ^those  who  doubt  the  full  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  who  would  rejoice  to  have  those  doubts  dissipated,  and  that  mudi  larger  class  that  (by  God's  blessing) 
doubt  not,  but  desire  more  fully  to  realise  and  to  understand :  these  are  the  two  classes  who  have  been 
ever  present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  writers  of  this  Commentary,  and  for  whom  especially  they  have 
undertaken  this  work.  May  the  &vour  and  grace  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  rest  upon  it,  and  bless  it  both 
to  the  writers  and  to  the  readers. 

Thus  far  our  thoughts  have  been  directed  to  our  readers.  Let  a  few  words  be  added  in  reference  to 
the  writers  who  are  associated  together  in  this  responsible  work.  They  are  men  of  different  minds  and 
of  different  modes  of  individual  thought,  but  all  have  one  common  purpose — all  are  animated  by  one 
common  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  for  Gkxl's  Holy  Word,  all  have  for  it  that  sympathy  which  shows 
itself  most  clearly  and  most  truly  when  it  tries  to  impart  that  feeling  to  others,  and  to  share  with  them 
a  common  love.  Free  and  candid  thoughts  will  be  found  in  these  pages ;  difficulties  will  not  be  passed 
over;  if  they  cannot,  as  yet,  be  explained,  the  avowal  will  be  made  with  all  Christian  simplicity,  and  the 
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direction  in  wUch  the  solution  appears  to  lie,  pointed  out  by  way  of  suggestion  and  reasonable  inference 
— suggestion  and  inference^  but  nothing  more.  No  attempt  will  be  made  merely  to  rehabilitate  what 
may  have  the  sanction  of  honoured  names  or  ancient  authority;  still  less  merely  to  reproduce  some 
current  and  conventional  explanation,  which  is  not  only  felt  to  be  what  it  is  by  every  intelligent  reader, 
but  is  even  distinctly  harmful  and  repellent  to  the  reverential  searcher.  The  truth  is  very  dear  to  the 
writers  of  this  Commentary,  and  their  reverence  for  it  is  too  great  to  allow  them  ever  to  set  forth  a^ 
truth  any  explanations  in  which  they  themselves  have  not  the  Aillest  and  oompletest  confidence.  Yet  let 
no  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  in  these  pages  he  will  find  traces  of  unfixed  opinions  or  of  fluctuating 
and  haJf-persuaded  sentiments  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Qod^B  Holy  Word.  No :  each  one  of  our  littie 
company  knows  in  Whom  and  in  What  he  has  trusted — ^knows  and  believes  that  truth,  heavenly  tixith, 
is  present  in  every  verse,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  see  it  in  its  clearness,  or  set  it  forth  in  its 
fulness ;  and  knows  it,  too,  by  that  best  and  truest  of  all  teachings — ^the  silent  witness  of  Scripture  to 
the  inward  soul,  deepened  by  life's  experiences — ^that  tet^tmamiun  animcB,  which  bears  the  conviction  no 
arguments  can  supply,  no  merely  outward  reasoning  can  do  more  than  passingly  substantiate.  Candour, 
and  candid  seeking  after  truth,  the  reader  will  find ;  and  with  it  that  sympathy  of  spirit  in  difficulties 
which  aJone  makes  the  writer  and  the  reader  truly  to  be  at  one.  This,  we  humbly  believe,  each  one  who 
may  read  these  pages  will  find  legibly  traced  on  them ;  but  on  the  one  great  truth  that  Holy  Scripture 
alike  is  God's  Word  and  contains  God's  Word,  there  will  be  found  no  hesitancy  or  fluctuation.  Let  this 
be  called  an  assimiption  at  the  very  outset  which  perfect  impartiality  ought  never  to  make— let  it  be 
called  prejudice,  inherited  bias,  or  bear  whatever  other  name  our  own  unstable  age  may  think  fit  to  apply 
to  it ;  such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conviction  of  the  writers  of  this  Commentary,  and  such  the  general  attitude 
of  mind  under  which  they  have  addressed  themselves  to  their  responsible  work. 

And  now,  lastiy,  a  few  comments  on  the  details  of  this  work,  as  regards  both  the  matter  and 
maimer  of  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Authorised  version  is  that  on  which  the  Commentary  is  formed ;  and  this  for 
obvious  reasons.  This  is  a  work  for  general  readers,  to  whom  the  Authorised  version  will  for  years  to 
come  be  the  form  in  which  God's  Word  is  presented  to  them.  As  such  it  stands  as  our  text^  and  as  that 
which  the  notes  are  designed  to  illustrate.  But  while  it  rightiy  occupies  that  place,  care  has  been  taken 
never  to  fail  to  indicate  whensoever  and  wheresoever  there  is  sound  reason  for  believing  that  the  words 
do  not  reflect  the  true  text  or  the  true  meaning  of  the  originaL  Mere  minutite  of  textual  criticism  are 
not  enumerated ;  mere  shades  of  interpretation  which  leave  the  real  meaning  substantially  the  same  are 
not  specified.  The  reader,  however,  may  in  all  cases  feel  confident  that  nothing  in  this  department  of 
the  work  is  passed  over  which  it  is  proper  for  the  faithful  student  of  Holy  Scripture  to  have  presented  to 
his  consideration.  The  notes  will  remind  him  that  there  is  real  need  for  a  revision  of  our  Authorised 
version,  perhaps  more  even  in  its  textual  than  in  its  grammatical  aspects  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  wiU 
not  fail  to  observe  how  comparatively  few  the  passages  are  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  is 
entirely  obscured.  There  are  many  in  which  its  full  meaning  is  very  inadequately  expressed ;  but,  by 
the  overruling  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  distinctiy  erroneous  forms  of  words  appear  very  rarely 
either  in  the  text  or  in  the  translation. 

The  Notes,  as  already  has  been  to  some  extent  implied,  are  designed  for  earnest  searchers  and  earnest 
readers  who  have  either  no  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  or  only  such  a  knowledge  as  may  be  at 
best  but  a  precarious  guide.  Hence  the  references  in  the  Notes  are  in  all  cases  to  works  accessible  by 
means  of  translation  to  English  readers.  Such  references  are  not  numerous,  but^  wherever  they  appear, 
they  will  be  found  to  direct  the  reader  to  illustrative  matter,  which  will  much  help  his  true  appreciation 
of  the  passage  under  consideration.  The  effect,  not  only  on  the  general  power  of  rightly  apprehending 
the  meaning  of  a  passage,  but  on  the  memory,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  spiritual  interest  in  the 
inspired  words  under  consideration,  will  be  found  greatly  enhanced  by  an  attention  to  a  well-chosen 
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reference^  and  by  an  honest  perusal  of  the  source  of  illustration,  or  of  further  information  to  which  the 
reader  may  be  directed.  References,  whether  to  Scripture  or  to  works  that  illustrate  it,  are  of  the 
greatest  and  most  real  importance.  K  thoughtfully  and  conscientiously  made,  and  as  thoughtfully  and 
conscientiously  referred  to  by  the  reader,  they  are  of  lasting  profit.  But  the  choice  must  be  well 
considered  and  well  tested,  and  the  number  of  references  carefully  limited.  Full  confidence  must  exist 
in  this  matter  between  the  commentator  and  his  reader ;  and  such  confidence  we  trust  and  believe  will 
be  found  to  arise  between  the  writers  and  readers  of  this  Commentary. 

But  the  broad  purpose  of  the  Notes — ^not  only  to  explain  and  to  illustrate,  but  to  bring  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  reader  the  sacred  text  to  which  the  Notes  are  appended — ^has  never  been  lost  sight  of  or 
merged  in  mere  exegetical  detail.  On  the  one  hand  all  real  or  seeming  difficulties  have  been  candidly 
set  forth,  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  thought  to  flow  from  them  discussed  and  analysed.  Nothing 
has  been  kept  back  from  the  reader.  The  truth,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
interpreter,  has  been  stated  fully  and  unreservedly;  and  where  difiiculty  yet  remains,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hide  it  by  any  of  the  plausibilities  of  a  mere  conventional  or  traditional  exegesis.  If  that  which 
lies  before  us  is  God!s  word,  revealed  to  man  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  then  difficulties  there 
must  be  ;  yet  difficulties  of  such  a  nature  as,  if  rightly  and  reverently  discussed,  will,  in  the  sequel,  only 
still  more  clearly  and  convincingly  display  the  blessed  fulness  of  the  manifold  and  multiform  wisdom  of 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  meaning  is  plain,  and  the  inferences  from  it  presumably  certain, 
there,  with  equal  freedom  and  unreserve,  these  inferences  have  been  drawn,  and  the  results — ^results 
often  in  contrast  with  the  current  superficial  estimates  of  a  mere  popular  theology — ^laid  seriously  before 
the  reader.  Our  work  is  for  the  thoughtful  and  earnest,  for  those  who  seek  truth  and  love  truth,  for 
those  who  desire  to  be  guided  by  God's  Word,  and  to  realise  its  message  in  days  of  doubt  and  transition; 
and  to  withhold  frx)m  such  what  would  seem  to  be  the  full  counsel  of  Qod,  would  be  to  miss  the  first  great 
duty  of  a  conscientious  interpreter.  Such,  in  broad  and  general  terms,  is  the  prevailing  aspect  of  the 
notes  and  exegesis  of  this  Commentary. 

Two  useful  supplements  to  these  Notes  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  books  here 
commented  upon.  In  the  first  place,  an  Introduction  is  prefixed  to  each  portion  of  Scripture ;  in  which 
everything  that  is  judged  to  be  likely  to  illustrate  the  scope,  circumstances,  or  general  details  of  the 
inspired  writing,  is  placed  succinctly — ^but  yet,  it  is  hoped,  with  no  want  of  completeness — before  the 
general  reader.  In  the  second  place,  wherever  it  may  have  seemed  necessary,  an  Excursus  has  been 
appended  to  the  Notes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  who  might  desire  a  fuller  and  more  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Commentary.  By  this  means 
the  many  points  which  require  a  separate  consideration  will  be  found  so  hx  critically,  as  well  as  fully, 
discussed,  as  to  leave  no  reader,  to  whatever  class  he  may  belong,  uninformed  in  regard  of  the  last  and 
best  results,  in  each  particular,  of  modem  interpretation. 

To  the  whole  work  an  Introduction  is  prefixed,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  both  the  general 
and  the  critical  reader  will  derive  trustworthy  information  both  as  to  the  literary  history  of  the  sacred 
documents,  and  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  the  noble  English  version  which  is  the  text  of  this 
Commentary.  Such  information  will  be  found  useful  to  the  reader  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  He 
will  practically  see  and  realise  that  the  outward  elements  of  Qod'a  inspired  Word  have  had  a  great  and 
even  mysterious  history,  and  that  if  we  may  humbly  see  His  blessed  inspiration  in  the  written  words,  no 
less  clearly  may  we  trace  His  providence  in  the  outward  manner  in  which  those  words  have  come  down 
to  us.  No  really  faithful  student  of  God's  Holy  Word  will  do  well  to  pass  over  this  portion  of  the  work. 
No  readei*,  however  moderately  versed  in  knowledge  of  this  kind,  will  fiedl  to  derive  from  these  pages 
information  which  he  will  readily  comprehend,  and  at  once  find  to  interest  him  still  more  deeply  in  the 
sacred  words  which  form  the  subject  of  the  providential  history. 

One  brief  and  closing  paragraph  may  allude  to  the  work  of  the  Editor,  and,  if  I  may  here  speak  in 
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the  first  person,  the  aspects  under  which  I  have  regarded  the  responsible  office,  and  the  manner  in  which 
I  haye  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duties  allotted  to  me.  Mj  care  has  simply  been  to  help  each  writer, 
wheresoeyer  it  might  seem  necessary,  to  set  forth  his  own  yiews  with  clearness  and  cogency.  Without 
perfect  independence  on  the  part  of  the  writers — and  such  writers,  let  me  add,  as  we  haye  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  for  this  Commentary — ^no  good  results  could  be  looked  for,  no  realisation  of  our  great 
and  common  objects  could  eyer  be  attained.  Where  it  has  seemed  necessary,  I  haye  used  an  Editor's 
freedom  in  suggesting  partial  reconsideration ;  but  I  haye  deemed  it  right  to  leave  the  writer  wholly  free 
to  maintain  that  line  of  interpretation  which,  after  such  reconsideration,  he  still  felt  it  his  duty  to  take. 
All  I  have  asked  is  that  he  should  make  it  plain  that  it  was  a  view  for  which  he  was  individually 
responsibla  Where  I  have  simply  differed  from  the  writer  in  points  on  which  interpreters  of  different 
minds  have  differed  and  will  differ  to  the  end,  there  I  have  in  no  way  sought  to  indicate  my  own  opinion, 
feeling  sure  that  the  writer  had  considered  this  opinion  (for  I  lay  claim  to  no  originality)  among  those 
which  had  passed  in  review  before  him.  Each  writer,  in  a  word,  is  responsible  for  his  own  commentary 
and  his  own  interpretations.  It  has  been  my  care  only  to  see,  by  close  and  careful  reading,  that  the 
writer  did  not  £Edl,  from  any  oversight,  to  set  forth  these  interpretations  fully  and  clearly.  To  express 
here  any  opinion  on  what  is  now  submitted  to  the  reader  would  be  indecorous  and  unusual ;  yet  this  I 
must  ask  leave  to  say — ^that  I  can  wish  no  better  wish  to  any  reader,  than  that  he  may  derive  the 
same  interest  and  advantage  that  I  have  derived  &om  the  perusal  of  this  volume  of  our  Commentary. 

I  return  now  to  the  company  and  brotherhood  of  those  with  whom  I  am  associated,  and  with  them 
pray  to  our  merciful  Gk)d  and  Father  that  this  our  work  may  be  blessed  by  His  divine  favour,  and  that 
His  heavenly  truth  may  be  brought  more  and  more  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  readers  of  His  Holy 
Word.  We  have  striven,  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  religious  opinion,  to  show  forth  the  fulness 
of  that  Word,  its  light  and  its  life ;  and  we  now  commend  these  results  of  our  laboius  to  all  who  love 
Him  of  whom  the  Scriptures  speak  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  our  Saviour, 
our  King,  and  our  God ;  to  Whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  for 
the  ages  of  eternity. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  akd  BRISTOL. 
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L— THE  BOOKS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


L  The  Uuiffiiaffe  in  which  we  eommonlT  speak  of  the 
Tolnnie  whi^  au  Ohristians  aooept  as  beiDg,  in  some 
sense,  their  rale  of  faith  and  life,  presente  many  terms 
more  or  less  technioal  in  character,  each  of  which  has 
a  distinct  history  of  its  own,  not  without  interest.  The 
whole  Yolnme  for  ns  is  the  Biblb,  or  more  folly,  the 
Holt  Bible,  containing  the  Old  akd  Nsw  Tbbta- 
MBHT8.  Sometimes  we  nse  the  Scbiftubs,  or  the 
ScuPTUBBS,  or  the  Holt  Scbiptubbs,  as  a  sTnonym 
for  the  Bible.  With  these  we  sometimes  fino,  boimd 
np  in  the  same  yolnme, "  tiie  books  called  Apocbtpra**' 
mich  are  distingmshed  in  the  Sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  theOhnreh  of  England  from  the  **  Oakoki- 
CAL  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  It  is 
desirable  that  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  should 
know,  at  least  in  outline,  something  as  to  the  meaning 
and  history  of  each  of  these  terms. 

n.  Of  all  the  words  so  used,  Scbiptubb,  or  Thb 
Scbiptitbbs,  is  that  which  stands  highest,  as  far  as 
the  claims  of  antiquity  and  authority  affect  our  esti- 
mata  It  had  come  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  before  our 
Lord's  time  as  contrasting — as  the  Moslem  now  oon- 
trasts,  in  reference  to  the  Koran — ^those  who  had  a 
written  rule,  or  book,  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  with 
those  who  had  not.  The  books  that  had  been  written 
in  "sundry  times  and  divers  manners"  (see  Note  to 
Heb.  i.  1,  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  words),  and  which, 
after  various  processes  of  simng,  editing,  and  revising, 
were  then  received  as  authoritative,  were  known  as 
**  (he  Writings,"  **  the  Scriptures,"  as  in  Matt.  zzi.  42, 
Luke  xdv.  27,  John  viii.  39,  sometimes  with  the 
additkm  of  the  term  "holy,"  or  "sacred"  (2  Tim.  iii. 
5.)  It  was  because  they  studied  this  literature  (gramm 
maia),  that  the  interpraters  of  the  Law  were  known 
as  "  scribes  "  (grammateui).  When  these  books  were 
quoted,  it  was  enough  to  say,  "It  is  written"  (e.g., 
Matt.  iv.  4,  6 ;  xzL  13 ;  zzvi.  24),  or,  with  more  em- 
phasis, "  the  Scripture  saith  "  (e.^.,  Bom.  iv.  7 ;  ix.  17), 
or  to  dte  this  or  that  "Scripture"  (Biark  iii  10). 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  later  terminology 
of  the  Jews  in  thcdr  classification  of  the  Sacred  Books 
differed  from  this.  Theyapplied  the  tenn  "  Writings  " 
{Kethulnm\  or  "  Holy  Wntinffs  **  (from  which  we  get 
the  Qreek  Hagioara^na,  with  the  same  meaning)  to  one 
portion  only  (n  the  collection,  and  that,  in  some  sense, 
the  one  which  they  reckoned  as  the  lowest.  I^rst  came 
the  Law,  including  the  Five  Booics  of  Moses,  whence 
the  term  PefnMeuch  («the   five-volnmed  Writing); 

(2)  the  earlier  Prophets,  including  under  that  head 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings ;  and 

(3)  the  later  Prophets,  including  (a)  the  three  Gh-eater 
Prophets.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  (&)  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets,  as  we  have  them ;  (4)  the 
Kethvhini,  or  "Writings,"  indudinff  the  following 
ffroups  of  books :— (<*)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job ;  (5)  the 
five  MegiOoih,  or  Bolls,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Buth, 


Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther;  (e)  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Ohronides.  So  f»  as  the  later  Jews 
wanted  one  word  for  the  whole  of  what  we  call  the  Old 
Testament,  they  used  the  term  Mikra  («"  what  is  read 
or  recited"),  a  word  which  has  the  interest  of  being 
connected  with  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book,  of  IsUm. 

m.  The  Greek  word  for  Biblb  (Biblion)  occurs  in 
our  version  as  **  book,''  in  2  TinL  iv.  13,  Bev.  z.  3,  v.  1, 
but  not  apparently  with  any  specially  distinctive  sense. 
It  is  just  posrible  that  in  the  nrst  of  these  passages  St. 
Paul  may  refer  to  what  he  elsewhere  caUs  the  Scriptures. 
(See  Note  on  2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  This  sense,  however,  did 
not  beffin  to  attach  to  the  word  bjr  itself  till  the  twelfth 
or  thineenth  century.  Greek  writers  indeed,  talked,  as 
was  natural,  of  the  sacred  or  holy  "  books  **  on  which 
their  faith  rested ;  and,  as  in  the  Ck>uncil  of  Laodioea, 
drew  up  catidogues  of  such  books,  or  spoke  of  the  whole 
universe  as  a  oook,  or  "bible,"  in  wnich  men  might 
read  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  the  Creator.  It  waa 
natural,  as  the  word  came  to  be  used,  like  other  Greek 
terms,  in  the  Western  churches,  that  transoriberB,  or 
binders,  of  the  "  sacred  books "  should  label  them  as 
BMia  Sclera.  As  the  centuries  passed  on,  however, 
men  forgot  the  orupn  of  the  word,  and  took  Biblia,  not 
for  a  neuter  pluraC  as  it  realljr  was,  but  for  a  feminine 
singular ;  and  so  we  get  the  origin  of  the  "  Holy  Bible,'' 
be^mng  itself  in  mMt  European  laiu^uMfes,  as,  e.g.,  in 
La  BibU,  La  Bibhia,  die  Bwel,  by  the  &minine  form 
of  the  noun.  We  are  Me  to  &l,  within  eompara- 
tivcly  narrow  limits,  tiie  date  of  the  introduction  A  the 
wora  so  used  into  our  Englidi  language.  It  was  un- 
known to  our  Saxon  fathers.  They  used  ge-writ,  the 
"  Writing,''  or  following  Jerome's  fehcitous  phrase,  Bib- 
liothM,  the  "  library  "  or  collection  of  books.  "  Bible  " 
came  into  use  through  the  Norman  conauest  and  the 
prevalence  of  French.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  his  earlier 
poems  (flbuM  of  Fame,  Book  iii.,  1.  244)  as  applicable 
to  any  book.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
1. 437,  his  ktest  work,  it  stands  as  "  <^  Bible,"  with  its 
new  distinctive  honours.  Wycliffe's  translation  of  what 
was  headed  as  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term  in  the  Preface  to  this  transMion,  probably 
gained  for  it  a  wide  acceptance,  and  all  idea  of  its  plurat 
meaning  having  dropped  out  of  siffht,  the  definite 
article  acquired  a  new  significance,  ana  it  was  received,, 
as  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred  receive  it  now* 
as  the  Bible,  the  Book  above  all  other  books. 

lY.  The  history  of  the  terms  the  Old  and  the  New* 
Testambkt  leads  us  into  a  region  of  yet  higher 
interest.  They  have  their  siarting  point  in  the  memor- 
able distinction  drawn  between  uie  Covenant  that  had 
been  made  with  Israel  tiirongh  Moses,  and  the  New 
Covenant  with  its  better  promises,  which  was  pro* 
claimed  for  the  future,  in  Jer.  xxxL  31.  That  vromise 
received  a  fresh  significance,  and  was  stamped  xor  ever 
on  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  Ohrist»  uj  the  words 
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which  were  spoken  on  the  night  of  the  Last  Sapper, 
when  He  tola  the  Apostles  that  it  was  ratified  by  His 
own  blood.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xzvi.  28,  where  Covenant, 
and  not  "  Testament,''  is  the  right  rendering.)  The 
stress  laid  on  the  distinction  between  the  two  Cove- 
nants in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chaps,  vii. — ^z.)  was, 
as  it  were,  the  natural  development  of  that  thought ; 
and  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  institution,  as  we 
find  them  m  1  Cor.  zi.  25,  at  every  celebration  of  the 
Snpper  of  the  Lord,  secured  for  it  a  universal  acceptance 
in  all  the  churches.  For  a  time,  the  essential  outlines 
of  the  New  Covenant — the  terms,  as  it  were,  of  the 
New  Contract — were  conveyed  chiefly  or  exdusivelv  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate 
followers.  But  soon  the  ^ew  Covenant,  like  the  Old, 
gathered  round  it  a  literature  of  its  own.  Without 
anticipating  what  wUl  have  to  be  said  hereafter  as  to 
the  history  of  individual  books,  it  lies  on  the  surface 
that  within  sixtv  or  seventv  years  after  the  Death  and 
Besurrection  of  the  Lora  Jesus,  there  were  written 
records  of  His  words  and  deeds,  Epistles  purporting 
to  be  written  by  His  Apostles  and  disciples,  revelations 
of  the  future  ca  His  kingdom.  In  course  of  time,  but 
probably  not  till  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  books  so  re- 
ceived came  naturally  enough  to  be  Imown  as  the  Books 
of  the  New  Covenant  {diauieke),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Old;  and  so  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
in  A.D.  320,  we  have  lists  of  the  books  which  were 
recoenised  as  belonging  to  each  {Can,  59) .  The  Greek 
word  for  Covenant  was  never  naturalised,  however,  in  the 
Latin  of  the  Western  and  African  churches,  and  the 
writera  of  those  churches  were  for  a  time  undecided  as  to 
what  equivalent  they  should  use  for  it,  and  wavered 
between  fcedus,  a  "  covenant " ;  instruTnenium,  a  "  deed  " ; 
and  testamentwm,  a  "  wiU."  The  earlier  Latin  writera, 
such  as  Tertullian  {adv,  Marcion,  vi.  1),  use  both 
the  two  latter  words,  but  state  that  the  last  was  the 
more  ^nerally  accepted  term.  As  such,  it  passed  first 
into  the  early  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then 
into  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate,  and  so  became  familiar 
through  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom.  If  we  confine 
its  meaning  to  its  strict  legal  sense  of  "  will,"  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  less  accurate  rendering  than  foedus  of 
the  general  sense  of  the  Greek  diatheJeh  (Heb.  ix. 
16  is,  of  course,  an  exception;  see  Note  there),  and 
the  latter  word  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  more  scholarly  Protestant  theoloj^ians, 
such  as  Beza,  as  part  of  their  terminology.  So  m  the 
writings  of  the  French  Beformed  Church,  the  New 
Testament  appeara  as  La  NouveUe  Alliance,  Luther, 
with  a  certain  characteristic  love  for  time-honoured 
words,  used  Testament  throughout,  and  though  some 
recent  German  writera  have  used  Bimd,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  gain  general  acceptance.  In  the  history 
of  the  English  versions  we  find  Wycliffe,  as  was  natural 
in  a  translation  from  the  Vulgate,  using  "Testa- 
ment "  imif ormly.  Tyndale,  in  spite  of  his  usual  ten- 
dency to  change  the  familiar  terms  of  Latin  theology, 
was  probably  in  part  influenced  by  Luther's  exam^e, 
and  retained  "Testament"  throughout.  He  was 
followed  in  the  other  English  translations,  till  we 
come  to  that  known  as  the  Geneva  veraion,  where  it  is 
replaced  bv  "Covenant"  in  most  passages,  still  re- 
taming,  so  to  speak,  its  place  of  honour  in  Matt,  xxvi  28, 
Luke  xxiL  20,  and  Heb.  ix.  16,  and  it  has  thus  secured  a 
position  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  it. 
In  strict  accuracy,  we  ought  to  speak,  as  the  title-page 
of  our  Bible  does,  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  natural  tendency  of  popular  speech  to  economy 
of  utterance  leads  men  to  speak  of  the  "  New  T^tament" 
as  including  the  books. 


V.  In  the  Sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artides  of  the 
English  Church,  we  find  the  phrase  Canonical 
ScBiPTUBES,  and  that  term  also  has  a  noteworthy 
history  of  its  own.  We  start  from  the  Greek  word 
kanon,  connected  with  "canna,"  "cane,"  "canalis," 
"  channel,"  "  canal,"  "  cannon  " — «11  the  words  implying 
the  idea  of  straightness — and  find  its  primary  meaning 
to  be  that  of  a  "  reed,"  or  rather  (for  that  belongs  to 
the  earlier  form,  kane),  of  a  rod ;  then  of  a  rod  used  as 
a  carpenter's  rule ;  thence,  bv  a  natural  use  of  meta- 
phora,  it  was  employed,  chiefly  by  Alexandrian  critics 
and  grammarians,  for  a  "  rule  "  in  ethics,  or  rhetoric,  or 
grammar.  So  the  great  writers  of  Greece  were  le- 
lerred  to  as  beuig  the  Canon  or  standard  of  accuracy. 
In  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  is 
found  only  once,  in  Mic  vii.  10.  The  passage  is  very 
obscure,  but  it  is  apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
column  or  bar  of  some  sort,  as  it  is  also  in  Judith 
xiii.  8.  The  figurative  sense  had  become  dominant  in  the 
time  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  we  find  Si  Paul 
using  it  in  Gal.  vL  16,  PhiL  iu.  16,  for  a  "  rule  "  of  faitJi 
and  uf e,  and  in  2  Cor.  x.  13, 16,  for  one  which  marked 
out  a  man's  appointed  line  of  work.  So  Councils  made 
Canons,  or  Bules,  for  the  churches.  So  those  who  were 
bound  bv  the  rules  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches 
were  called  Canonid,  or  Canons.  So  the  fixed  invariable 
part  of  the  Boman  liturgy  was  known  as  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass. 

At  even  an  earlier  period  than  that  to  which  these 
later  illustrations  refer,  the  word  had  come  into  use  as 
belonging  to  the  language  of  theology.  Clement  of 
Alexandna  speaks  of  the  Canon  of  tiie  Church  being 
found  in  the  agreement  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
with  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  New  Covenant 
{Strom,  vi.,  p.  676).  Chrysostom  and  other  commen- 
tatora  find  the  Canon,  or  Rule,  of  Faith  in  Scriptura 
Tertullian,  obviouslv  Latinising  the  same  word,  speaks 
of  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  had  received  from 
the  Apostles  or  embodied  in  a  creed,  as  the  regtda  fidei. 
Alexandria  appeara  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to 
have  been  the  main  source  of  ecdesiastical  termino- 
logy. In  Origen  we  find  the  next  application  of 
the  word,  and  ne  speaks  (in  books  of  wnioh  we  have 
only  the  Latin  veraion)  of  the  Soripturce  Canonicce, 
the  libri  regtdares,  the  libri  eanoni»aiir—oi  books  that 
are  "  in  the  Canon.**  Here  there  Lb  a  slight  change  of 
meaning.  The  books  are  not  only  the  rule  of  the 
Church's  faith ;  they  are  themselves  m  conformity  with 
a  standard.  They  find  their  place  in  a  list  wmch  is 
accepted  by  the  Church  as  the  rule  of  what  is 
or  is  not  &!ri]9ture.  So  Athanasius  speaks  of  books 
that  ara  in  this  sense  "canonised,"  and  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  {Can,  39)  of  those  that  are  not  so.  Amphi- 
lochius  {circ.  A.D.  380)  takes  up  the  language -of  the 
Latin  translator  of  Oj^bu,  ana  uses  it  for  me  actual 
Catalogtie  of  Books.  With  Jerome  the  term  is  in  fre- 
quent use  in  this  sense,  and  from  his  writings  it  passed 
into  the  common  language  of  Latin  Christendom,  and 
so  into  that  of  modem  Europe,  and  men  spoke  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  as  those  which  were  in  the 
Canon, 

y I.  The  historv  of  the  word  has  to  be  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  thing. 
Without  anticipating  wmtt  will  find  a  more  fitting  place 
in  the  Introduction  to  each  several  book,  viz.,  the  traces 
which  each  has  left  of  itself  in  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings, and  the  evidence  which  we  have  in  those  traces  of 
its  genuineness,  it  lies  on  the  surface  that  the  Christian 
Society  had  a  literature  of  some  kind  at  a  very  early 
period.  There  were  the  "  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns,^ 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  as  known  (Acts  xx.  35),  and  quoted  as 
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Scripture  (1  Tim.  y.  18).  There  were  Epistles  that  were 
cited  in  the  same  way  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  There  were  " many" 
records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  (Luke  i  1). 
The  '*  memoirs  "  of  the  Apostles  were  read  puhliclj  in 
Christian  assemblies,  and  these  were  known  as  Gospels 
(Justin,  Apol,  0.  66).  Besides  these  books,  which  are 
now  in  the  Canon,  we  find  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
of  St.  Peter,  a  Revelation  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 
Apostle,  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans,  and  so  on.  It  was 
obvious  that  men  would  want  some  standard  by  which  to 
discern  the  genuine  from  the  spurious ;  and  as  lists  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  drawn  up  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Church,  by  Melito  of  Sardis  (a.d.  180)  and 
others,  so,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  the 
centre  of  the  criticism  of  early  Christendom,  supplied  the 
thing,  as  it  had  supplied  the  word.  The  process  by  which 
such  a  list  was  drawn  up  must  be  left,  in  part,  to  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves,  with 
little  risk  of  error,  what  it  must  almost  necessarily  have 
been.  A  man  of  culture  and  great  industry,  imbued  with 
the  critical  habits  of  his  time,  such,  e.g.,  as  was  Origen, 
finds  a  multitude  of  books  before  mm  professing  to 
have  come  down  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  He 
takes  them  one  by  one,  and  examines  the  claims  of  each. 
Has  it  been  read  in  church  at  all,  and  if  so,  where,  and 
in  how  msOT  churches  P  Has  it  been  quoted  by  earlier 
writers  P  Has  it  been  one  of  a  group  assigned  to  the 
same  writer,  with  the  same  characteristics  of  style  as 
the  other  books  so  assigned  P  Whence  has  it  come  P 
Who  can  report  its  history  P  It  is  obvious  that  the 
answer  to  these  questions  was  to  be  found  in  a  process 
of  essentiaUy  personal  inquiry,  of  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  of  the  critical  reason  working  upon 
nistoiT.  ibid  so,  to  take  the  earliest  instance  of  such  a 
list  wnich  we  can  connect  with  a  name,  we  find  Origen 

S'ving  one  which  includes  the  four  Gospels  by  name, 
e  £pistles  of  St.  Paul  (the  names  of  the  !Upistles, 
however,  are  not  ^ven,  nor  even  the  total  number  of 
them),  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  the  second  being 
noted  as  open  to  question,  the  Bevelation,  and  one 
"acknowledged"  Epistle  by  St.  John.  Elsewhere  he 
mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  traditions 
which  assigned  it  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  Clement 
of  Rome  respectively.  Another,  without  a  name,  but 
commonly  known  as  the  Muratorian  Canon,  from  that 
of  the  scholar  who  first  found  it  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  is  ass^ed,  on  internal 
pt)unds,  to  a  period  about  A.D.  170.  It  is  imperfect  both 
m  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  though  in  Latin,  bears 
every  mark  of  having  been  translated  from  the  Greek. 
It  had  obviously  mentioned  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  for  it  beg^  "  in  the  third  place,  Luke 
the  physician  wrote  a  Gospel"  It  then  names  St. 
John,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Si  Paul,  enumerating 
nine  Epistles  to  seven  churches;  the  three  Epistles 
now  known  as  Pastoral,  and  that  to  Philemon.  It  re- 
jects two,  to  the  Laodiceans  and  Alexandrians,  as  spuri- 
ous ;  recognises  a  Bevelation  of  St.  Peter,  two  Epistles 
and  the  Hevelation  of  St.  John ;  and  strangely  enough, 
for  a  list  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  indudes 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,*  and  the  Pastor,  or  Shepherd 
of  Hermaa  The  whole  fragment  is  of  extreme  in- 
terest, as  representing  a  transition  stage  in  the  for- 

*  The  facts  connected  with  this  remarkable  book  are  briefly 
— <1)  That  it  is  not  named  by  any  pre-Christian  writer ;  (2) 
that  it  is  not  qnoted  by  any  writer  before  Clement  of  Rome ; 
(3)  that  it  presents  innnmerable  points  of  reeemblance  in 
phraseology  and  style  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These 
facts  have  led  the  present  writer  to  the  conviction  that  they 
are  both  by  the  same  author,  the  one  written  before,  and  the 
other  aft«r,  his  conversion  to  the  fSith  in  Christ.    (See  two 


mation  of  the  Canon,  exhibiting  at  onoe  the  spirit  of 
critical  investigation  which  was  at  work,  and  the  un- 
certainty which  more  or  less  attended  the  process  of 
inquiry.  A  nearly  contemporaneous  version  of  the 
New  Testament  writing  in  the  Syriac,  known  as  the 
Peschito  (-  the  "simple*'  or  "true"  version),  exhibits 
nearly  the  same  results.  It  includes  fourteen  Epistles 
by  St.  Paul,  thai  to  the  Hebrews  being  assigned  to  his 
authorship,  but  omits  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and 
the  Apocislypse.  A  like  catalogue  is  given  in  the 
fourth  century  (circ.  A.D.  330),  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Cseearea  in  Palestine,  and  Amphuochius  of  Asia  lunor 
(ctrc.  A.D.  380).  The  former  divides  Ihe  books  into  two 
classes,  the  one  those  which  are  generally  recognised, 
and  the  other  those  that  were  still  open  to  question 
{AntUegoTnena) ;  and  the  latter  list  includes  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the  Ax>ocalypse.  This  may 
be  taken,  though  not  exhaustive,  as  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  evidence  supplied  by  individual  writers,  and  as 
the^  include  representatives  of  Alexandria,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Rome,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  embodying  the  general  consent  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  fourth  century. 

These  individual  testimonies  were  confirmed  about 
the  same  period  by  the  authority  of  two  local  Councils 
of  the  Church.  Thtkt  held  at  Laodicea  in  a.d.  363  (P) 
gives  a  list  of  the  "  Books  of  the  Old  Testament "  thai 
aught  to  he  read,  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
except  that  it  inserts  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah, and  in  its  catalogue  of  the  "  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,"  ^ves  a  complete  list  of  those  now  received, 
without  noting,  as  Eusebius  notes,  any  difference 
between  them,  with  the  one  exception  that  it  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  it  assigns  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  St.  Paul.  That  known  as  tiie  third 
Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  enumerates  among  the 
"  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Tobias 
('^'Tobit),  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  and 
in  its  list  of  those  of  the  New,  includes,  without  any 
exception,  all  the  books  that  are  now  recognised,  and 
does  so  on  the  ground  that  this  was  what  had  been 
received  from  "the  Fathers." 

The  history  of  this  growth  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is  in  many  ways  instructive.  It  has  been 
often  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  urge  the  right 
of  private  judgment  as  against  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  or  of  the  Church  in  her  Councils  gene- 
raUy,  that  we  have  no  ground  for  our  acceptance  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  esx>ecially  for  th&t  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  but  that  authority. 
The  facts  that  have  been  stated  exhibit  a  process  which 
leads  naturaUy  and  necessarily  to  the  very  opposite 
conclusion.  What  we  have  traced  is  the  exercise,  at 
every  stage,  of  private  jud^ent,  of  critidsm  work- 
ing upon  history;  and  it  is  not  till  this  has  done 
its  work  that  Councils  step  in  to  recognise  and 
accept  the  results  that  have  been  thus  obtained.  And 
when  this  is  done,  be  it  observed,  it  is  not  by  any 
(Ecumenical  or  General  Coimcil,  nor  by  the  Church 
which  daims  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter,  nor 
by  the  Bisho]^  who  claims  to  be  his  successor,  but  by 
two  Synods,  m  comparatively  remote  provinces,  who 
confine  themselves  to  testifying  what  they  actually 
found.  Other  men  had  laboured,  and  they  entered  into 
their  labours.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  so  far  as 
it  was  asserted,  rested  on  the  previous  exercise  of  free 
inquiry  and  private  judgment.  How  far  later  inquiry 
may  have  modified  the  results  of  the  earlier,  throwing 
doubt  on  what  was  then  accepted  as  certain,  or  esta- 
blishing the  genuineness  of  what  was  then  looked  upon 
as  doubtful,  compensating  for  its  remoteness  by  its 
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wider  range  and  manifold  materials,  hj  its  skill  in  fol- 
lowing up  hints  and  tradng  ooincidenoes  designed  or 
undesiffned — ^this  is  a  qaestion  which  in  its  oearing 
on  individual  books  of  me  New  Testament  will  be  best 
discussed  in  the  ItUroducUon  to  each  of  those  Books. 

YIL  Side  by  side  with  the  Books  as  belonging  to  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  thus  recognised  as  Canonical, 
there  were  those  which  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  These  were  known  either  as  being 
simply  *'  uncanonised  *'  or  "  uncanonical/'  as  not  being  in 
the  list  which  formed  the  standard  of  acceptance.  Such 
as  continued,  from  their  having  formea  part  of  the 
generallv  accepted  Greek  version  of  the  Old,  to  be  read 
m  churches  or  quoted  by  devout  scholars,  were  described 
by  a  term  which  had  already  become  conspicuous  as 
applied  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  book 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  were  known  as  "  ecclesiastical,"  and 
these  induded  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  books  which  we  com- 
monly  know  as  the  Apocbtph  A.  Later  writers,  especially 
among  the  more  liberal  or  critical  Boman  Catholic  writers 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  invented  and  applied  the 
term  IhtUero-cananiccd  to  those  books,  as  recognisiiig 
that  they  do  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as  those 
included  in  the  older  Canons  of  Laodicea  and  Carthage. 
The  Council  itself  {Sess,  4),  however,  had  the  courage  of 
its  convictions,  and  setting  aside  the  authority  of  earlier 
councils,  and  of  the  great  Father  to  whom  it  owed  its 
Vulgate,  drew  no  such  distinction.  It  added  to  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  not,  indeed,  all  the  books  that  we 
know  as  the  Apocrypha,  but  the  mater  part  of  them : 
Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Eodesiasticus,  Baruch,  the 
additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees.  It  declared  that  all  these  books  were  to  be 
received  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  other  sacred 
writings.  It  placed  the  traditions  of  the  Church  on 
the  same  level  with  the  sacred  books  thus  defined.  It 
pronounced  its  anathema  on  all  who  did  not  accept 
Its  Canon  of  Scripture,  or  despised  its  traditions.  It  . 
deliberately  proclaimed  to  all  men  that  this  was  the 
foundation  of  its  faith. 

The  history  of  the  word  Apocbtpha  exhibits  a 
curious  instance  of  a  change  from  honour  to  dishonour. 
Primarily  it  simply  meant  "  hidden "  or  _"  secret." 
In  this  sense  we  fimd  it  in  Luke  viii.  17 ;  Col.  iL  3 ; 
Ecdus.  zziii  19.  It  was  used  accordingly  by  teachers 
who  claimed  a  higher  esoteric  wisdom  which  they  em- 
bodied in  secret,  %.e.,  in  this  sense,  apocryphal,  writings. 
Traces  of  such  a  boast,  even  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
are  found  in  2  Esdr.  (obviously  a  post-Christian  book), 
where  the  scribe  is  instructed  to  reserve  seventy  books 
for  "  such  only  as  be  wise  among  the  people  "  (2  Esdr. 
xiv.  46),  in  distinction  from  the  twen^-four  (this,  and 
not  two  hundred  and  four,  is  probablv  the  right  reading) 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  Dooks  thus  circulated,  wiui 
their  mysterious  pretensions,  imposing  on  the  credulity 
dE  their  readers,  were  "  hidden  in  another  sense.  No 
man  knew  their  history  or  their  authorship.  They 
were  not  read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  or,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  churches  of  Christians.  They 
deserved  to  be  hid,  and  not  read.  And  so  the  word 
sank  rapidly  in  its  connotation,  and  became  a  term  of 
reproach.  Already,  in  the  time  of  Tertullian  {de 
Animd,  c.  12^  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
i.  19,  69),  it  18  used  in  the  sense  which  has  ever  since 
attached  to  it,  of  spurious  and  unauthentic.  Its  present 
popular  application  dates  from  the  time  of  St.  Jerome, 
in  Greek  churches  and  Latin  churdies  that  used  a 
version  based  upon  that  of  the  LXX.,  the  position 
occupied  by  many  of  the  books  now  included  under  that 
wori,  secured  for  them  ihe  same  respect  as  the  other 
books;  they  were    quoted    as    ''Scripture,"  as  "in- 


spired," as  "  prophecy."  Where,  on  the  contrary,  men 
were  brought  into  contact  with  Judaism,  and  so  with 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  they  were  led  to  draw  Uie  distinction 
which  has  since  obtained.  So  Melito  of  Sardis 
(a«d.  180),  in  his  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  foUows 
that  of  the  Jews,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  315— 
386)  adds  only  Baruch  and  the  later  Esther.  Jerome, 
bent  upon  a  new  version  froqi  the  Helnrew,  and  with 
the  natural  instincts  of  a  scholar,  looked  on  the  Greek 
version  of  the  LXX.  as  being  faulty,  not  onlv  in 
its  translation,  but  in  its  text.  For  hhn  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  the  standard  of  authority,  and  he  applied 
without  hesitation  the  term  Apocrypha,  as  equivalent  to 

2 curious,  to  all  that  were  not  mduded  in  it  (Prol,  Oal,). 
ugustine  shrank  from  so  bold  an  application  of  the 
wonL  Western  Christendom,  as  a  whole,  followed  his 
lead,  rather  than  that  of  Jerome.  The  doubtful  books 
kept  their  ground  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
were  read  and  quoted  freely  as  Scripture.  It  was  not 
till  the  revival  of  the  staay  of  Hebrew  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  wannly 
pursued  as  it  was  bv  Luther  and  his  fellow-workers, 
that  the  old  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  more 
boldly  than  ever.  Luther,  following  the  example  of 
the  LXX.  that  had  been  printed  at  Strasburg  in 
1526,  when  he  published  his  complete  German  Bibfe,  in 
1534,  placed  all  the  books  that  Jerome  had  not  received 
togetiier,  with  the  title  of  "  Apocryphar— ^.e.,  books 
wmch  are  not  of  like  worth  witn  H^  Scripture,  but 
are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."  ms  example  was 
followed  by  Cranmer  in  the  English  BiUe  of  1539, 
and  has  ootained  in  all  later  versions  and  editionsL 
The  effect  of  this  has  been,  to  some  extent,  that  the 
word  has  risen  a  little  in  its  meaning.  While  the  adjec- 
tive is  used  as  equivalent  to  "  spurious,"  and  thercdtore 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  we  use  the  substantive  wii^  a 
certain  measure  of  respect.  The  "Apocrypha"  are 
not  necessarily  thought  of  as  "apocryphal" 

Among  the  books  that  are  now  so  named,  one, 
2  Esdras,  is  certainly  of  post-Christian  origin,  and 
some  critics  have  ascrioed  the  same  date  to  iJie  w  isdom 
of  Solomon,  and  Judith.  These,  however,  either  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  history  they  contain,  or  by  their 
pseudonymous  authorship,  obviously  daim  attention  as 
belonging  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  therefore 
rightly  <£Msed  among  its  Apocrypha.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, however,  was  not  without  an  apocryphal  litera- 
ture of  its  own — spurious  Gk)spels  ra  Peter,  of  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus,  of  Nicodemus,  of  Matthew,  of  James ; 
spurious  Acts  of  Philip,  of  Andrew,  of  Matthew, 
of  Thomas,  of  Pilate,  of  Buitholomew,  of  John; 
GTOurious  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  and  to 
Seneca ;  spurious  Revelations  of  St.  Peter.  None  of 
these,  however,  ever  attained  to  the  respectable  position 
occupied  by  most  of  the  Apocrypha  oi  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  met  a  vulgar  curiosity  as  to  the  unrecorded 
facts  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  as  to  the  work  that  He 
had  done  behind  the  veO  in  the  Descent  into  HadesL 
They  were  read  more  or  less  widelv,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  popular  Christian  mythoiofly  which  has  left 
its  traces  in  literature  and  art.  The  legends  as  to  the 
childhood  of  the  Virgin,  her  betrothal  to  Joseph  when 
his  rod  alone  budded,  and  those  of  all  her  other  suitors 
remained  as  they  had  been  before ;  as  to  her  physical 
virginity,  that  remained  unaltered  after  the  birtli  of  the 
Divine  Child;  the  fantastic  notions  that  the  gold  which 
the  Magi  brought  was  the  same  as  that  which  the 

Sneen  St  Sheba  had  brought  to  Solomon ;  that  the  wood 
'  the  Cross  had  been  grown  in  Paradise  as  the  tree  of 
life ;  that  Calvary  was  named  from  the  skull  of  Adam, 
and  that  it  received  the  first  drops  of  the  blood  by  which 
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€bB  cbildien  of  Adam  were  redeemed ;  the  release  of 
the  souls  of  the  Patriarchs  from  the  limho  (limbtu,  the 
"oater  frin^")  of  Hades  into  Paradise — all  these 
had  their  origin  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels ;  and  their 
appearance  in  the  art  of  the  BenaiBsance  period,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  paintings  of  BafiEaelle  and  others,  is  a  proof  of 
the  hold  they  htA  taken  upon  the  imaginadon^-one  can 
hardly  say,  the  mind — of  Christendom.  But  from  first 
to  last,  happily,  they  were  not  received  hy  a  single 
teacher  with  the  slightest  daim  to  authority,  nor  m- 
cluded  in  any  list  of  books  that  o^ht  to  be  read  by 
Christians  publicly  or  privately.  Here  and  there,  as 
we  have  seen,  books  iinat  we  now  receive  were  for 
a  time  questioned.     Here   and   there,   other   books 


might  be  quoted  as  Scripture,  or  bound  up  with 
the  sacred  volume,  as  the  Epistle  of  Clement  is  with 
the  Alexandrian  MS.,  or  the  **  Shepherd "  of  Hennas 
with  the  Sinaitic ;  but  none  of  these  spurious  Gh>spels, 
Acts,  or  Epistles  were  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the 
level  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  They  remained  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word  as  Apocrypha.  The  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  has  never  vsned  since  the  third 
Council  of  Carthage.  If  we  have  to  receive  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  ''  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church  *' 
about  any  one  of  them,  with  some  slight  modification, 
it  is  yet  true  that  that  doubt  was  never  embodied  in  the 
decrees  of  any  Synod,  and  extended  no  further  than  the 
hesitation  of  mdividual  critics. 


H— THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


I.  IntrodtLOtory.— We  might  have  expected,  had 
we  been  framing  the  history  of  a  Bevealed  Religion 
according  to  our  wishes  or  d  priori  assumptions,  tnat, 
so  far  as  it  depended  on  written  records,  those  records 
would  be  preserved  through  successive  ages  as  an 
authentic  standard  of  apiMMd.  Facts  are,  however, 
against  all  such  theories  of  what  ought  to  have  been. 
Not  a  single  autonaph  original  of  any  book  is  known 
to  exist  now,  nor  does  any  writer  of  the  second  or  third 
century  sav  that  he  had  seen  such  an  origrinaL  Failing 
this,  we  might  have  fallen  hack  on  the  notion  that  each 
transcriber  of  the  books  would  be  guarded  by  a  super- 
natural guidance  against  the  usual  chances  of  tran- 
scription ;  that  each  translator  would  be  taught  how  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  oris^ial  without  error  in 
the  lancpcuge  of  his  version.  Here  also  we  have  to 
accept  £cts  as  we  find  them.  There  has  been  no  such 
perpetual  miracle  as  this  theory  would  require,  extend- 
ing, as  it  does  extend  when  pushed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusions, to  the  infallibility  of  every  compositor  in 
a  printer's  office  who  had  to  set  the  type  of  a  Bible 
in  any  language.  Manuscripts  vair,  versions  differ, 
printed  BibleB  are  not  always  free  from  error.  Here 
also  we  trace  the  law  in  things  spiritual  which  we 
recognise  in  things  naturaL 

**  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  Cadlem  esse  viam  voluit." 

["  The  Father  from  whose  gift  all  Kood  things  flow. 
No  ea47  path  hath  oped  uis  tmth  to  know.'H 

Here  also  the  absence  of  any  immunity  from  error  has 
tried  men's  faiih  and  roused  them  to  labour,  and  labour 
has  received  its  reward.  Accepting  probability  as  the 
only  attainable  result,  the  probability  which  they  have 
actually  attained  is  scarce^  distinguishable  from  cer- 
tainty. Experience  shows  that,  had  they  begun  with 
postulating  infallibiliiy  somewhere,  and  accepting  its 
supposed  results,  inquiry  would  have  ceased,  criticism 
womd  have  slumbered,  and  errors  would  have  crept  in 
and  multiplied  without  restraint. 

n.  The  Frooess  of  TransoripHon.—Dealing, 
then,  with  facts,  we  have  to  realise  to  ourselves  in  what 
way  copies  of  tiie  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
multiplied.  It  is  obvious  that  prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  two  methods  of  such  multiplication  were 
possible.  A  man  might  place  a  MS.  before  him,  and 
copy  it  with  his  own  nana,  or  he  might  dictate  it  to  one 
or  more  writers.  The  former  was  probably  the  natural 
process  when  Christians  were  few  and  poor,  when  it 
was  a  labour  of  love  to  transcribe  a  Gospel  or  an  Epistle 
for  a  friend  or  a  Church.    The  latter  became  natural, 


in  its  tuni,  when  the  books  were  in  sufficient  demand 
to  be  sold  by  booksellers,  or  when  Christian  societies 
were  sufficientiy  organised,  as,  e.g.,  in  monasteries, 
to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  trade.  Each  process  had 
its  own  special  forms  of  liability  to  error.  Any  one 
who  has  corrected  a  proof-sheet  will  be  able  to  take  a 
measure  of  what  they  are  in  the  former.  An^  one  who 
has  had  experience  of  the  results  of  a  dictation  lesson 
can  judge  what  they  are  in  the  latter.  We  may  assume 
that  in  most  cases,  where  the  work  was  done  syste- 
maticallv,  there  would  be  a  process  for  correcting  the 
errors  of  transcription,  analogous  to  that  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  the  press  now.  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  bear  traces  of  such 
correction  by  one  or  more  hands. 

m.  The  Sources  of  Variatioii.— Experience 
shows  that  in  such  a  process  as  that  described,  various 
readings,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  errors,  may 
arise  in  many  different  wars.  In  some  cases  they  maj 
be  entirely  involuntary.  The  eye  may  mistake  what  it 
reads,  or  pass  over  a  word,  or,  misled  by  two  Unes  that 
end  with  the  same  word  or  syllable,  omit  even  a  whole 
line  (as  in  the  omission  in  many  MSS.  of  "  He  that 
acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  uie  Father  also,"  in 
1  John  ii.  23),  or,  where  contractions  are  employed 
freely  as  they  were  by  most  Greek  writers,  n^i^^t  omit 
or  insert  the  mark  that  indicated  contraction.  Thus  in 
the  famous  passage  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  the  two  render- 
ings, "  €hd  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  Who 
was  manifested,"  represent  respectively  the  readings 
es  (&9hs,  Ood)  and  OS  (tt,  Who).  Or  the  ear  might 
mistake  the  sound  of  vowels,  and  so  we  find  Chriatoa 
for  Chrestos  (—  " gracious  ")  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  or  Hetairoi 
(«  "  companions  '^)  for  Eeteroi  (-  "  others  ")  in  Matt. 
xL  16,  or  KamiUm  (-  **  a  rope  *')  for  Kamelon  ( -  "  a 
camel ")  in  Luke  xviii.  25.  In  not  a  few  cases,  however, 
the  element  of  wiU  came  in,  and  the  variation  was 
made  deliberatelv  as  an  improvement  on  what  the 
transcriber  had  before  him.  Taste,  gprammatical  ac- 
cura<^,  the  desire  to  confirm  a  doctrine,  or  to  point  a 
monJ,  or  to  soften  down  a  hard  saying,  or  avoid  a 
misconstruction,  or  bring  about  a  closer  agreement 
between  one  book  and  another  in  passa^  where  they 
were  more  or  less  parallel,  all  these  might  come  into 
play,  according  to  me  temperament  and  character  of 
the  transcribers.  Thus,  e.g„  one  set  of  MSS.  gives  in 
Luke  XV.  16,  would  fain  have  filled  his  helty ;  and 
another,  aiming  apparently  at  greater  refinement, 
woviid  have  been  satisfied,  or  fil&d.  Some,  as  has 
been  said,  give  "  Ood  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'*  in 
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1  Tim.  ill  16,  and  some  "  Who  was  manifested."  So, 
we  find  "  the  only  be^tten  Sen "  and  **  the  only  be- 
gotten €hd  "  in  John  i.  18.  Some  in  Acts  xx.  28  give 
*'  the  Church  of  Ood/*  which  He  hath  purchased  with 
EUs  own  blood,"  and  some,  "  the  Church  of  Christ"  or 
"  the  Church  of  the  Lard,**  1  John  y.  7,  which  speaks 
of  tiie  "  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven/'  and  which  is 
not  found  in  any  Greek  MS.  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  manifestly  an  interpolation  of  this  nature. 
So  some  give  and  some  omit  the  italicised  words  in  the 
following  passages :~ 
"  Whosoeyer  is  angry  with  his  brother  unthout  a  cause," 

Matt.  y.  22. 
« Thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 

openly"  Matt. yi  4,  6. 
"When  men  speak  all  manner  of  eyil  against  yon 

falsely r  Mitt.  v.  11. 
'*  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer 

and  fasting**  Mark  ix.  29. 
*' That  ye  may  giye  yourselyes  to  fasting  and  prayer," 

1  Cor.  yii.  5. 
Or  the  alteration  might  be  made  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  as 
when  we  find  "  I  go  not  yet  up  to  this  feast "  for  "  I 
ffo  not  up,"  in  John  yii.  8,  or  "  Josej^h  and  His  mother  " 
for  "  His  father  and  His  mother,"  m  Luke  ii.  33 ;  or  to 
make  one  Grospel  correspond  with  another,  as  when  we 
find  "  Why  caUest  thou  Me  good  1 "  for  "  Why  askest 
thou  concerning  thai  which  is  good  /  "  in  Matt.  xix.  17 ; 
or  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  closer  accord  with  liturffi- 
cfd  usage,  as  when  the  doxology  was  inserted  in  me 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matt.  yi.  13,  or  the  full  confession  of 
faith,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Ghd, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  in  Acts 
yiii.  37;  or  to  insert  introductory  words,  "the  Lord 
said,"  "  Jesus  said  unto  His  disciples,"  as  in  some  of 
the  Gk)spel8  in  our  Prayer  Book ;  or  mere  grammatical 
accuracy  might  lead  the  transcriber  to  reject  forms  and 
modes  of  spelling  which  the  grammarians  pronounced 
inaccurate.  The  last  dass,  however,  affecting  form 
only,  does  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  student  of 
a  translation,  nor  need  it  be  much  dwelt  on  even  by 
those  who  study  the  original. 

lY.  Canons  of  Critici8m.~Men  who  gave  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  classifying  phenomena  such  as 
these,  soon  found  that  they  haa  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  results  of  an  induction.  It  was  easy  to  note  the 
causes  of  error,  and  to  frame  canons,  or  rules,  by  which, 
in  addition  to  the  weight  of  evidence  drawn  m)m  the 
number  or  antiquity  of  MSS.  and  the  like,  to  judge  of 
the  authority  oi  this  or  that  reading.  Thus,  e.g,,  it  has 
been  laid  down  (1)  that  coeteris  paribus,  the  shorter  of 
two  various-readings,  is  more  lilDBly  to  be  the  true  one ; 
(2)  that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  more  difficult  of 
two  readings;  or,  (3),  of  one  that  agrees  less  closely 
with  another  parallel  passage.  In  each  case  there  was  a 
probable  motive  for  the  alteration  which  made  the  text 
easier  or  more  complete,  while  no  such  motive  was 
likely  to  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  Other  rules, 
not  resting,  as  these  do,  on  antecedent  probability,  but 
on  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  criticism  has 
to  deal,  will  follow  on  a  survey  of  those  materials. 

y.  Manuscripts.— The  extant  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  are  classed  roughly  in  two  great  divisions, 
determined  by  their  style  of  writing.  Down  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century  the  common  usage  was  to  write  in 
canital  letters,  which,  as  having  been  originally  of  a 
bold  and  large  type,  like  those  which  we  use  for  the 
title-page  of  a  folio-Bible,  were  spoken  of  as  literoR 
uneiales  ("  letters  an  inch  big  **).    The  word  is  thus 


applied  by  St.  Jerome,  and  from  this  use  of  it  the 
whole  class  of  MSS.  so  written  are  known  as  Uncials, 
Somewhat  later  a  smaller  running-hand  came  to 
be  employed,  and  the  later  MSS.  are  accordingly 
known  as  Cursive.  They  b€jgin>  to  appear  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  extend  to  the  sixteenth.  The  invention  of 
printing  did  away  with  the  demand  for  copies  mul- 
tiplied by  transcription,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  conspicuous  instances  of  spurious  MSS.  of 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  palmed  o£E  upon  the 
unwaiT  as  genuine  antiquities,  none  are  extant  of  a 
later  dEate.  Experts  in  such  matters  acquire  the  power 
of  judging,  by  the  style  of  writing,  or  the  material 
employed,  of  the  date  of  a  MS.  belonging  to  either 
class,  and  in  their  jud^ent  there  are  no  extant 
MSS.  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  earlier  than 
the  fourth  century.  Most  critics,  however,  are  agreed 
in  assigning  a  elate  as  early  as  a.d.  350  to  the  two 
known  respectively  as  the  Sinaitic,  as  having  been 
discovered  by  Tischeudorf  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Vatican,  so  named 
as  being  the  g^eat  treasure  of  the  library  of  the 
Papal  palace.  Two  others,  the  Alexandrian — sent 
by  Cynl  Lucaris,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
CJharles  I.,  as  a  precious  Codex,  or  MS.,  that  had 
been  brought  from  Alexandria — and  the  Codex 
Ephraem — so  called  from  its  having  been  found 
underneath  the  text  of  the  works  of  Ephraem,  a  Syrian 
Father  of  the  fourth  century — ^are  ascribed  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.*  The  Cambridge  MS.,  or 
Codex  Bezse,  so  called  because  it  was  given  by 
Theodore  Beza,  the  French  Reformer,  to  the  iJniversity 
of  Cambridge  in  1562,  belong^s  probably  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
Others — some  complete,  and  some  existing  only  m 
fragments,  either  as  originals  or  as  palimpsests — came 
later,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth,  or  even  as  low  as  the 
eleventh  century. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  avoid  the  eonstant 

repetition  of  the  names  of  these  and  other  MSS.,  a 

notation  has    been  adopted  by  which  letters  of  the 

alphabet  stand  for  them,  as  follows : — 

M  (Aleph)  for  the  Sinaitic.    This  contains  the  whole 

of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 

well    as    the    New,    and    the     Sh^herd   of 

Hermas,  an  allegorical  book  more  or  less  of  the 

PUgrvm's  Progress  type,  ascribed  to  the  second 

century.    It  represents  the  early  text  that  was 

received  at  Alexandria. 

A.  The  Alexandrian,  containing  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments,  a  Greek  Evening  Hymn,  a  Psakn 
ascribed  to  David  after  the  slaughter  of 
Croliath,  some  Psalms  ascribed  to  Solomon,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
mutilated  in  parts  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John. 
It  represents  the  text  received  at  Constantinople. 

B.  The  Vatican,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

ments. This  agrees  generally  with  ^^,  as  repre- 
senting the  ^exanarian  text  of  the  fourth 
century. 

C.  The  Codex  Ephraem ;  contains  portions  of  most  of 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  2  Thess.  and  2  John 
having  disappeared  in  the  process  of  cutting  up 
and  re-making.  It  agrees  generally  with  ^  and 
B,  but  has  been  correicted  at  Constantinople,  and 
so  gives  later  readings  in  the  margin. 


*  This  way  of  usingr  up  old  MSS.,  by  iMurtially  eflhclnff  what 
had  first  been  written  with  pumice  stone,  and  then  writing 
what  was  thought  of  more  importance,  was  a  common  pracdoe 
in  monasteries.  The  works  of  many  ancient  authors  have 
probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  this  economy.  MSS.  so  used  are 
known  as  palimpsests,  litenUly,  "re-scraped.** 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


D,  ^e  Godex  Bezsd ;  oontaiiis  the  Gk>8pelfl  and  Acts 

only,  with  a  Latin  yersion.    The  presence  of 

the  latter  shows  a  Western  origin,  and  the 

Greek  seems  to  have  been  oopi^  by  an  ill- 

instraeted  scribe.    The  Greek  text  is  peculiar, 

and   has    more  interpolations  than  any  other 

MS.    The  Latin  represents  the  version  that 

preceded  the  Ynigate. 

L.  The  Paris  Codex,  containing  the  Gospels  only,  and 

with  seyeral  gaps.    It  agrees  genemlly  with  K 

and  B. 

The  MSS.  that  come  between  D  and  L,  and  others, 

are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  mention  here. 

It   is   obyions,  as  every   transcription   involyes   tiie 

risk  of  fresh  errors,  that  the  later  MSS.  most  be  primd 

facie  of  less  authority  than  the  more  ancient,  and  hence 

it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  giye  in  this  place  any 

detailed  account  of  the  cursive  MSS.    It  is,  of  course, 

possible,  as  some  have  urged,  that  they  may  represent  a 

text  more  ancient  than  that  of  any  uncial ;  out  it  is 

clearly  against  common  sense  and  the  laws  of  evidence 

to  accept  a  bare  possibility  on  one  side  against  a  strong 

Srobabuity  on  the  other,  and  all  that  can  be  allowed  in 
leir  favour  is  that  where  the  undaLs  differ  they  may 
come  in  and  help,  so  far  as  they  can  be  shown  to  give 
an  independent  testimony,  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  this  or  that  reading.  MSS.  that  are  numifestly  copied 
from  the  same  origmal,  or  come  from  the  same  scnool 
of  transcribers,  are  obviously  not  independent,  and  their 
value  is  proportionately  diminished. 

The  following  Table  of  New  Testament  MSSu,  from 
Dr.  Scrivener's  Iniraduetian,  p.  225,  will  show  tiie 
razige  of  materials  with  which  criticism  has  to  deal, 
and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  classes : — 


eoi 

229 


Uncial.  Ciurelve. 

Gospels 31 

Acts  and  Gatholio  Epistles    10 

St.  Paul's  EpisUes  14 

Revelation 4 

BvanffeUstaria   (Service    Books)  <« 

containingGoBpels  for  the  rear)) 
Apostles  (do.  containing  Eputles)        m 


108 
183 

66 


127       1,463 

Many  of  these,  however,  are  imperfect,   some   con- 
taining only  a  few  chapters  or  even  verses. 


TI.  Versioiui.— Over  and  above  MSS.  of  the  actual 
text  of  the  Qreek  Testament,  we  have  an  important 
subsidiary  help  in  the  translations  which  were  made  as 
soon  as  the  Gimon  was  more  or  less  complete,  into  this 
or  that  langni^.  If  we  know  when  a  translation  was 
made,  we  can  mf  er,  in  most  cases  with  very  little  room 
for  doubt,  what  Greek  text  it  was  made  from ;  and  so 
can,  in  some  cases,  arrive  at  that  which  represents  an 
earher  text  than  any  existing  MS.  Of  these  versions 
the  most  important  are-^ 

(1)  The  Syriac,  commonly  known  as  the  *'  Peschito," 
t.s.,  the  "simple'*  or  "accurate"  version,  made  in 
the  second  century.  Later  Syriac  versions  were  made 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

(2)  The  early  Latin  version,  before  Jerome,  commonly 
known  as  the  Italian  version.  Most  of  the  MSS. 
belong  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  centuries. 

(3)  Jerome's  Latin  version,  known  as  the  Yulgate 
(t.e.,  made  in  the  common  or  vulgar  tongue),  represents, 
of  course,  the  Greek  text  received  in  the  diurches  of 
Palestine,  perhaps  also  in  that  of  Home,  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  of  this  version  are 
of  the  sixth  century. 

(4)  The  Gothic,  made  by  Ulphilas,  the  Apostle  of  the 


Goths,  when  they  settled  on  the  Danube  in  the  fourth 
century. 

(5)  The  iEithio^ic,  in  the  fourth  century. 

(6)  The  Armenian,  in  the  fifth  century. 


Yn.  Qaotatioii8  in  the  Fathers.— One  other 
element  of  evidence,  often  of  considerable  importance, 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  textual  critic,  ^e  early 
writers  of  the  Gnnstian  Church,  of  whom  we  speaK 
commonly  as  the  Fathers,  read  Scripture,  studied  it 
sometimes  very  carefully,  and  almost  in  the  modem 
spirit  of  critioftl  accuracy,  lived  in  it,  and  quoted  it 
perpetually  in  their  writings.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
they  might  quote  from  memory,  subject  to  the  risks 
incident  to  such  q^uotations;  but  as  soon  as  they  felt 
that  they  were  writing  for  educated  men,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  adversaries  who  would  easily  fksten  upon  a 
blunder  or  misquotation,  they  would  naturally  strive 
after  accuracy,  and  verify  their  quotations  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. The  Greek  Fathers  occupy  obviously  the  nrst 
5 lace  as  giving  the  words  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
*estament,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are — 
Clement  of  Rome  (drc.  A.D.  91 — 101),  oustin  Martyr 
^.D.  140—164),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (oh.  a.d.  220), 
Origan  (o6.  A.D.  254),  IrensBus,  where  we  have  the 
Greek  text  of  his  works  (oh,  A.D.  200),  Athanasius 
(6b.  A.D.  873),  Eusebins  (ob,  a.d.  338),  Ckrysostom  (ob. 
A.D.  407).  The  earlier  writers  are  obviously  of  more 
authority  than  the  later.  That  of  Origen,  on  account 
of  his  indefatigable  labours,  and  the  critical  character 
of  his  mind,  stands  as  the  highest  authority  of  alL 
Alone,  or  ahnoet  idone,  among  the  early  Fathers,  he 
notes,  again  and  a^pain,  the  various-readings  which  he 
found  even  then  existing,  as  for  example  "  Gkbdarenes  " 
and  **  Gergesenes  "  in  Matt.  viii.  28 ;  "  Bethabara  "  and 
"Bethany"  in  John  L  28;  *'Barabbas"  alone,  and 
"  Jesus  Barabbas,"  in  Matt  xxvii.  17.  Of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  Tertullian  (ob,  A.D.  240),  Cyman  (ob,  A.D.  257), 
Ambrose  (ob.  A.D.  397),  Au^^ustine  (00.A.D.  430),  Jerome 
{ob,  A.D.  420),  are  the  most  important,  as  giving  in  their 
quotations  the  text  of  the  earner  Latin  versions,  and  so 
enablhig  us  to  judge  upon  what  Greek  text  they  had 
been  btued. 

ym.  Beanlts.— As  a  rule  it  is  found  that  the  lines 
of  evidence  from  these  glasses  of  materiab  tend  to  con- 
verge. Hie  oldest  MSS.,  the  oldest  versions,  the  quo- 
tations from  the  earlier  Fathers  present,  though  not  a 
universal,  jet  a  general  agreement  Where  differences 
arise  the  judgment  of  one  editor  may  differ  from  that 
of  another,  as  to  the  weight  of  coimicting  witnesses 
or  internal  probability ;  but  as  correcting  the  text  upon 
which  the  Authorised  version  was  based,  there  is  now 
something  like  a  consensus  of  editors  on  most  im- 
portant passages.  It  has  not  been  thought  desirable 
m  this  Uommentary  to  bring  the  evidence  in  detail 
before  the  reader  in  each  individual  case;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  reading  which  are  named  as  "  better  "  than 
those  of  our  prmted  Bibles,  are  such  as  are  supported 
by  convergent  evidence  as  above  described,  and  adopted 
by  one  or  more  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  New 
Testament  critidsm. 

IX.  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament.— 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  have  been  printed  for 
European  use,  at  Soncino,  in  1488,  thirty-three  years 
before  the  Greek  text  of  the  New.  In  the  one  case,  now- 
ever,  we  must  remember  that  there  was  a  large  Jewish 
population  in  almost  every  great  city  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France,  wanting  copies  for  their  synagogues  and  for 
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priyato  use.  In  the  other,  the  Latm  of  the  Y nlgate  satis- 
ned  eoolesiastics,  and  as  yet  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  Greek  students  even  in  the  UniTorsities  of 
Europe  to  create  a  demand  for  books  in  that  language. 
During  the  List  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  centurr,  however, 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  spread  rapidly.  When  Con- 
stantinople was  taken  by  the  Turks,  refugees  fled  to 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe,  bringing 
with  them  Greek  MSS.  and  offering  themaelves  as  in- 
atmctorsL  In  1481  a  Greek  Psalter  was  printed  at 
Milan,  and  in  a  reprint  at  Yenice  in  1486  the  hymns 
of  Zacharias  and  the  Yir^  were  added  as  an  appendix, 
being  thus  the  first  portions  of  the  New  Testament  to 
which  the  new  art  was  applied.  In  1504  the  first  six 
chajpters  of  St.  John  were  appended  tentatively  to  an 
editioti  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  pub- 
lished at  Yenioe.  About  the  same  time  (1502)  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spiun,  the  fpcetki  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  had  founded  a  Uniyersi^  at  Alcala, 
beg^  a  grand  work  on  a  princely  scale,  it  was  by  fiur 
the  noblest  task  to  which  the  art  of  printing  had  as  yet 
been  applied.  It  was  to  give  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  the  Ohaldee  Targum,  or  Paraphrase, 
and  the  LXX.  or  Greek  version,  and  the  Yulg&te. 
Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicons  were  appended,  and  some- 
thing like  a  dictionary  of  proper  names.  MSS.  were 
borrowed  from  several  quarters,  chiefly  from  the 
Yatican  Library  at  Bome.  The  work  went  on  slowlv ; 
and  was  not  completed  till  1517,  four  months  before  the 
Cardinal's  death ;  nor  published  till  1522,  after  it  had 
received  the  approval  of  Leo  X.  in  1520.  The  edition 
IB  commonly  Known  as  the  Complutensian  from  Com- 
plutttun,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala.  Meantime  Erasmus, 
the  head  of  the  Humanists,  or  Greek  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, had  been  employed  in  1515  by  Froben,  the  h^id 
of  an  enterprising  publishing  house  at  Basle,  to  bring 
out  a  Greek  Testoment,  which  was  to  get  the  start  of 
the  Complutensian.  The  work  was  done  hurriedly  in 
less  than  a  year,  and  the  book  appeared  in  February, 
1516.  But  little  care  had  been  taken  in  collecting 
MSS.,  and  in  some  cases  we  find  somewhat  bold  con- 

1'ectural  interpolations.  The  omission  of  1  John  v.  7  was, 
lowever,  a  sign  that  a  spirit  of  honest  criticism  was  at 
work.  Erasmus  had  not  found  it  in  any  Greek  MS., 
and  therefore  he  would  not  insert  it.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1519,  and  in  1522  a  third,  in  which, 
through  fear  of  saving  offence,  he  had  restored  the 
disputed  text  on  the  strength  of  a  single  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  now  in  the  library  of  TriniH- 
College,  Dublin,  and  known  as  the  Uodex  Mont- 
forHcmu8.    Later  editions  followed  in  1527  and  1535. 

Paris,  however,  soon  took  the  lead  in  meeting  the 
demand,  now  rapidly  increasing,  partly  through  the 
labours  of  Erasmus,  and  partly  through  the  theological 
excitement  of  the  time,  for  copies  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. After  an  edition  by  Simon  de  Colines  (Colin^efus), 
in  1543,  of  no  great  importance,  the  foremost  place  was 
taken  by  Bobert  Etienne  (or  Stephanus),  and  main- 
tained afterwards  by  his  son  Henry.  His  firat  edition, 
based  upon  collations  of  MSS.  in  the  Boyal  Library  at 
Paris  with  the  Complutensian  text,  appeared  in  1^46 ; 
another  in  1549.  A  third,  in  1550,  was  on  a  hrger 
scale,  and  gave  for  the  firat  time — ^thus  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  textual  criticism — ^a  systematic  col- 
lection of  various-readings  to  the  number  of  2,194.  A 
fourth  edition,  published  in  1551  at  Geneva,  and  there- 
fore intended  primarily,  we  may  believe,  for  the  use  of 
the  pastora  ana  students  of  the  Kef  ormed  Church  there, 
is  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  first  time  the  present 
divinon  into  verses.  The  work  of  Henri  Etienne  went 
on,  guided  in  1556  by  Beza,  and  the  text,  as  revised 


by  him  (not  very  critically),  was  printed  in  sncoesave 
editions  in  15d5,  1576, 1582,  and  1598.  The  name  of 
the  great  Reformer  stamped  the  work  with  a  sanction 
whi<m  most  Protestant  students  recognised.  The 
editions  were  widely  circulated  in  England,  where  as 
yet  no  Greek  Testament  had  issued  from  the  press ;  and 
this  and  the  earlier  text  of  Etienne  were  probably  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  translatora  of  the  Authorised  version. 

The  house  of  Elzevir,  at  Leyden,  famous  for  the 
beauiy  of  type  and  the  "  diamond  '*  editions  which  we 
now  associate  with  the  name,  took  up  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuir,  and  a  Greek 
Testament,  almost  perfect  in  typogpraphy,  was  issued  in 
1624,  and  another  in  1633.  Eloih.  were  based,  as  far  as 
the  text  was  concerned,  upon  the  later  editions  of 
Etienne  «nd  Beza,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  latter, 
the  editor  assured  the  reader  that  he  could  now  rely  on 
having  an  undisputed  text  (textum  db  omnibus  re- 
ceptum).  The  boast  was  not  without  foundation,  and  it 
tended,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment. 
Most  English  editions  in  the  seventeenth  century  re* 
produced  it  with  hardly  any  variation,  and  the  Textus 
rec^hu,  though  no  cntic  now  receives  it  as  a  whole, 
still  keeps  its  ground  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
We  measure  the  value  of  MSS.,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  differ  fEt>m  or  agree  with  it. 

The  spirit  that  craves  for  accuracy  as  an  element  of 
truth,  was,  however,  sUll  active  in  England,  as  else- 
where. The  arrival  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (see 
above)  attracted  the  notice  of  scholara.  They  began  to 
feel  the  importance  of  versions  as  bearing  on  the  text, 
and  in  Bishop  Walton's  famous  Polyglot  Bible,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic.  Peraian,  and  JSthiopic  versions  were 
printed  side  oy  side  with  the  text  of  Etienne,  and 
various-readings  were  given,  though  not  very  fully, 
from  the  Alexandrian,  the  Cambridge,  and  fourteen  other 
MSS.  The  work  of  collecting  and  comparing  these 
and  other  materials  was  carried  on  for  thirty  7e<urs 
with  unremitting  industry  hj  Dr.  John  Mill,  Pronesor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1706  the  laboura  of  his 
life  were  crowned,  just  before  his  death,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  two 
folio  volumes,  which,  while  practically  retaining  the 
text  of  Etienne — i.e.,  the  Textus  receptus,  contained 
a  far  lar^r  mass  of  materials,  and  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  their  relative  value  than  had  ever 
been  before  attempted.  The  Prolegomena  extended 
over  180  'W^i  the  various-readings  were  reckoned 
at  30,000.  Tae  shallow  scepticism  of  the  Free-thinkers 
of  the  time  assumed  that  all  rounds  for  ceriainty  b» 
to  the  contents  of  the  New  Testandent  writings  had 
vanished.  Timid  and  prejudiced  theologians  took  up 
the  cry  that  textual  criticism  was  dangerous.  It  f  onna, 
however,  a  sufficiently  able  apologist  in  Bichard  Bentley, 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  nrged  wiUi 
grreat  power  and  success,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
under  uie  pseudonym  of  PhUeleiUhenu  Lipiiensitf 
in  1714,  that  truth  has  no  need  to  fear  truth;  that 
if  the  existence  of  the  various-readings  is  compatible 
with  the  Christian  faith,  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence  cannot  be  fatal  to  it;  that  it  was  with  the 
New  Testament,  as  witib  other  ancient  books,  a  help 
and  not  a  lundrance,  to  have  to  edit  from  many  MSS.« 
and  not  from  one  only,  which  might  chance  to  be 
defective ;  that  every  fresh  discovery  of  variations  was, 
therefore,  a  step  to  certainty ;  and  that  the  result^  had 
been  to  fix  the  range  of  possible  uncertainty  within 
such  narrow  limits  that  no  single  fact  or  doctrine  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  was  imperilled  by  it.  Bentley 
himself  aspired  to  ieike  a  high  place  among  the  workers 
whom  he  thus  defended,  and,  in  1716,  sketdied  out  a  plan 
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for  printing  a  reyiaed  Ghreek  text,  on  principles  which 
presented  a  sinKolar  approximation  to  those  that  haye 
since  been  acted  on  by- Jjachmann  and  Tregelles.  He 
belieyed  that  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  from  the  imdal 
MSS.,  the  early  yersions,  and  the  early  Fathers,  what 
text  was  reoeiyed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  prepared 
to  reject  all  later  yariations.  Actinf|^  on  those  prin- 
ciples, he  proposed  to  use  the  materials  which  Mill's 
indefatigable  ubonrs  had  collected. 

Bentley  was,  howeyer,  inyolyed  in  personal  troubles 
and  disputes  which  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  work  was 
left  to  be  carried  on  by  the  scholars  of  G^ermany,  while 
Rnglifth  students  were  content  to  accept,  with  scarcely 
any  inquiry,  the  text  which  was  known  as  Mill's,  but 
wluch  pradically  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Tea^us 
receptua.  Among  the  former  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Bengel  (1734),  whose  essentially  deyout  Commentary 
bore  witness  that  critieism  did  not  necessarily  lead  to 
scepticism,  that  he  was  a  yerbal  critic  mainly  because 
he  oelieyed  in  yerbal  inspiration.  He  was  followed 
by  Grieebach  (1774—1806),  Schobs  (1830-36),  and  by 
Tiar.hmann  (1831),  who  ayowedlj^  looked  on  himself  as 
Bentley's  disciple,  working  on  his  lines,  and  completing 
the  work  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  The  list  ci£ 
minates  in  Tischendorf ,  the  labours  of  whose  life  in 
collating  and  publiahing,  often  in  fao  mmUe,  MSS. 


of  the  highest  yalue  (among  others  the  Codex 
Ephraim)  were  crowned  by  t&  discoyery,  in  1859, 
01  the  Binaitic  MS.  Two  countrymen  of  our  own — 
Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles  (d.  1876),  and  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Scriyener — ^may  daim  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  those 
who,  with  unshaken  faith,  naye  consecrated  their  liyes 
to  the  work  of  bringing  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  to  the  great^t  possible  accuracy.  Alf  ord  and 
Wordsworth,  in  tneir  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament* 
though  not  professing  to  do  more  than  use  the  materials 
collected  by  others,  haye  yet  done  much  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  all  stucfonts  the  results  of  textuu 
critidsm.  In  Dr.  Tregelles's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Scriyener's  Introduction  to  New  Teetct' 
ment  Oriticiem,  and  Mr.  Hammond's  Outlines  of  New 
Testament  Criticism^  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  the 
student  who  wishes  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject 
wiU  find  ample  information.  Of  these  T4ichmann  and 
Tr^geUes  are,  perhaps,  the  boldest  in  setting  aside  the 
Textus  recepius  in  aeference  to  the  authority  of  the 
uncial  MSS.  and  the  early  Fathers;  Scriyener  and 
Wordsworth,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Madellan,  in  main- 
taining the  probability  that  the  cursiye  MSS.,  upon 
which  the  Textus  reeeptus  was  mainly  based,  tiiough 
themsdyes  of  late  date,  may  represent  an  andent  text 
of  higher  anthoriiy  than  that  of  the  oldest  existing 
nndais. 


m.— THE  ENGLISH  YEBSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


I.  The  Earlier  Versions. — ^Whereyer  men  haye 
bdieyed  in  earnest  that  they  had  the  ground- work  of 
their  faith  in  God  mainly  or  wholly  in  a  written  record, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  desire,  if  their  religion 
has  any  life  and  energy,  to  haye  that  book  in  the  speech 
to  which  they  were  oom,  and  in  which  they  think. 
The  religions  life  of  our  early  English,  or  An^lo-Saxon, 
forefathers,  after  their  conyerdon  by  Augustme,  was  a 
deep  and  earnest  life;  and  as  soon  as  schools  and 
monasteries  gaye  men  the  power  to  study  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  translation,  portions  of 
them  were  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon.  There  were 
yerdons  of  the  Psalms  in  the  eiehth  century.  Bede, 
as  in  the  well-known  narratiye  of  nis  scholar  Cuthbert, 
died  (a.d.  735)  in  the  act  of  finifthing  the  last  chapter 
of  St.  John's  GkispeL  AL&ed  prefixed  a  translation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  ana  some  other  portions 
of  Exodns,  to  his  Code  of  Laws  (A.D.  901).  The 
Homilies  of  iEIlfric  {ob.  A.D.  1005)  must  haye  made 
many  passages  of  Scripture  familiar  to  lay  as  well  as 
derical  reacbrs.  In  the  tenth  century  the  four  Gospels 
were  translated;  a  little  later,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these 
were  made  of  necessity  from  the  Vulgate,  without 
reference  to  the  originals.  Hebrew  was  utterly  un- 
known, and  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  (ob.  A.D.  690)  Drought  with  him  to  tiie  See 
of  Canterbury,  did  not  spread.  Here  and  there  only,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bede,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  Monastery 
of  Jarrow,  founded  by  Benedict  Biscop,  do  we  find  any 
traces  of  it,  and  eyen  in  him  it  hardly  ^oes  beyond  the 
explanation  here  and  there  of  a  few  isolatea  terms. 
There  are  no  signs  that  he  had  studied  a  single  chapter 
of  a  (Soepel  in  the  Greek.  It  was  natural,  when  the 
Norman  rule,  introducing  a  higher  culture  through  the 
medium  of  two  languages,  one  of  which  was  dead,  and 
the  other  foreign,  repressed  the  spontaneous  deyelop- 


ment  of  that  which  it  had  found  in  existence,  that  these 
yerdons  should  drop  into  disuse,  and  be  forgotten. 
At  the  best  they  were  but  tentatiye  steps  to  a  goal 
which  was  neyer  reached. 

II.  WrclifRd.— The  stirrings  of  spiritual  and  intd- 
lectnal  li&  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Orders  in 
the  Uniyersities  of  Europe,  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  deydopment  of  a  logical  and  metaphysical  system 
of  theology,  of  which  the  works  of  the  jreat  schoolmen, 
Peter  Lombard  (o6.  A.D.  1164)  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
(o6.  A.D.  1274),  funush  the  most  complete  examples. 
This  was,  for  the  most  part,  subaeryient  to  the  great 
scheme  of  a  spiritual  umyersal  monarchy  on  the  part 
of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  which  found  its  most  pro- 
minent repreeentatjyes  in  Innocent  III.  {ob.  A.D.  1^6) 
and  Boniface  Vm.  (ob.  A.D.  1803).  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  was  still  formally  the  basis  of  that  olT  the 
schoolmen,  but  it  was  Smpture  as  found  in  the 
Vulgate  and  commented  on  by  the  Fathers;  and, 
pra^cally,  the  comments  and  glosses  of  the  doctors 
took  the  place  of  the  text.  Against  this,  whensyer 
men  found  themsdyes  on  any  ground,  political  or 
theological,  opposed  to  Rome,  there  was,  in  due  course, 
a  natimd  reaction.  Boger  Bacon  (ob.  a.d.  1292),  who 
certainly  knew  some  Greek  and  a  little  Hebrew,  is 
loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
current  t^  of  uie  Vulgate,  and  of  its  defects  as  a 
translation.  DeyotioniJ  minds  turned  then,  as  dways, 
to  the  Psalms,  as  guying  utterance  at  once  to  the 
pasdonate  complaints  and  the  f  enrent  hopes  of  men  in 
dark  and  troublous  times ;  and  three  English  yersions 
of  them  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  significant,  as  an  indication  of  what 
was  ripening  for  the  future,  that  the  first  book  of  the 
New  Testament  to  be  translated  'nto  English  should 
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have  been  the  Beyelation  of  St.  John.  The  evils  of 
the  time  were  neat.  Men's  minds  were  agitated  by  wild 
oommnnistic  dreams  of  a  new  social  order,  and  by  the 
false  revelation  of  a  so-called  Everlasting  (Gospel,  as- 
cribed to  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  CaLibria  (oo.  a.d.  1202). 
It  seemed  to  John  WjclifPe,  in  a.d.  1356,  that  men 
wonld  find  the  guidance  which  they  needed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  with  this  accordinc^lj  he  began.  He 
soon  formed,  however,  the  wider  phm  of  mddng  the 
whole  Bible  accessible  to  his  countrymen.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  John  of  Gannt  put  it  in  a  speech  before  the 
King^s  Council,  a  shameful  thing  that  other  nations, 
French,  Gascons,  and  the  Bohemians,  who,  in  the  person 
of  the  wtfe  of  Richard  U.  had  supjplied  England  with  a 
queen,  should  have  the  Scriptures  m  their  own  tongue, 
and  that  Englishmen  should  not.  The  next  step 
accordingly  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  a 
commentary;  and  by  1380  there  was  a  complete  English 
New  Testament.  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
begun  by  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  and  carried  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  book  of  Baruch,  which  then  stood  after 
Jeremiah,  when,  as  is  seen  in  the  original  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  his  work  was  interrupted, 
probably  by  an  ecclesiastical  prosecution,  which  first 
summoned  him  to  London,  and  then  drove  him  into 
exile.  Wydiffe,  or  some  fellow-worker,  finished  it 
before  his  death,  in  1384*.  A  few  years  afterwards  it 
was  carefully  revised  throughout  by  another  disciple, 
John  Purvey,  whose  text  is  that  commonly  printed 
(as  in  Forshall  and  Madden's  edition)  as  Wydiffe's 
version. 

There  is  much  that  is  touching  in  the  history  of  the 
work  thus  accomplished,  as  Purvey  describes  it  in  his 
Preface.  It  was  hard  to  get  at  the  true  text  of  the 
Vulgate ;  harder  often  to  understand  it.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a  task  that  required  the  consecration  of  all 
powers,  "to  live  a  clean  life,  and  be  full  devout  in 
prayer ;  '*  but  he  laboured  on  in  the  belief  that  his  toil 
would  not  be  fruitless.  "  By  this  manner,  with  good 
living  and  great  travail,  men  may  come  to  clear  and 
true  translatmg,  and  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ, 
seem  it  never  so  hard  at  the  beginning."  A  work  so 
beg^  and  completed  could  hardly  f  idl  of  success.  It 
met  a  great  want,  and  in  spite  of  aU  the  difficulty  and  cost 
of  multiplying  books  by  hand,  and  the  active  measures 
taken  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  under  Henry  Y.  {ob. 
A.D.  1413),  not  fewer  than  170  copies  of  the  whole,  or 
TArt,  of  one  or  other  of  the  versions,  most  of  them  of  the 
Kevised  text,  are  still  extant.  The  greater  part  appear 
to  have  been  made  between  1420  and  1450 ;  nearly  naif 
of  them  being  of  a  portable  size,  as  if  men  desired  to 
have  them  in  duly  use.  The  book  was  clearly  in  great 
demand,  and  though  the  "Lollardie,"  with  which  it 
was  identified,  was  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of 
persecution,  it  doubtless  helped  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  religious  freedom. 

WyclifEe's  version  did  not  profess  to  have  been  made 
from  the  original,  and  it  had,  therefore,  against  it  all 
the  chances  of  error  that  belong  to  the  translation  of  a 
translation.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
instances  from  the  New  Testament,  the  "Pontifex," 
which  stands  for  High  Priest  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  25,  and 
elsewhere,  is  rendered  by  "  Bishop  " ;  the  "  knowledge 
of  salvation,"  in  Luke  i.  77,  appears,  as  from  the 
sdentia  scdutis  of  the  Vulgate,  transformed  into  the 
"science  of  health";  for  "repent,"  in  Matt.  iii.  2,  we 
have  "  do  ye  penance " ;  for  **  mystery,"  in  Eph.  v.  32, 
"sacrament."  The  "villages"  of  the  Gospels  are 
turned  into  "castles'*  (Luke  x.  38);  the  "soldiers"  into 
"knights";  "pearls"  into  " margaritos " ;  "unlearned 
men"  into  "idiots." 


m.  Tyndale.— The  work  of  giving  an  English 
Bible  to  tiie  English  people  had  to  oe  done  over  again, 
in  one  sense,  under  nappier  conditions.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Renaissance  movement<,  Greece 
"had  risen  from  the  grave,"  to  modify  a  well-lmown 
saying,  "  with  Plato  in  one  hand  for  the  sdiolars  of 
Italy,  but  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  other  for 
those  of  Germany  and  England."  The  printing-presses 
of  all  countries  were  at  work  to  multi]^y  and  transnut 
the  labours  of  all  scholars  from  one  country  to  another. 
The  results,  as  far  as  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  concerned,  have  already  been  described 
above.  An  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  study  of 
Greek  at  Oxf ora  by  Grocyn  (o&.  a.d.  1519)  and  Linacre 
{oh,  A.D.  1524),  who  went  to  Italy  to  learn  what  was 
almost  as  a  newly-disoovered  language,  and  was  carried 
forward  by  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School  {ob, 
A.D.  1519),  and  Sir  Thomas  More  {oh,  a.d.  1535),  who, 
as  a  lajrman,  gave  lectures  in  one  of  the  city  churdies  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Lexicons  and  grammars 
began  to  issue  from  the  press.  Erasmus,  the  g^reat 
scholar  of  the  age,  studied  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  tai^t 
it  at  Cambridge  from  1509  to  1524.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  adherents  of  the  old  scholastic  methods  urged 
that  the  study  of  Greek  wouldprobably  make  men 
Pagan,  and  that  those  who  read  Hiebrew  were  in  danger 
of  oecomin^  Jews ;  in  vain  that  the  editors  of  the 
Complutensuin  Bible  compared  the  position  of  the 
Ynl^te  version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
Hebrew  text  on  one  side,  and  the  LXX.  version  on 
the  other,  to  that  of  Christ  crucified  between  the  two 
thieves.  Culture  asserted  the  claim  of  classical  studies 
to  be  the  lUeroR  htMrnaniores  of  education,  and  men 
were  not  slow  to  discover  that  without  a  true  and 
thorough  "  humanity  "  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  there 
could  be  no  true  theology. 

Foremost  in  the  great  work  which,  carried  on  step  by 
step  through  nearly  a  century,  ended  in  1611  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Authorised  version,*  stands  the  name 
of  William  Tyndale.  Bom  in  1484,  studying  at  Oxford 
under  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  carr^g  on  his  Greek  studies 
under  Erasmus  at  Cambridge  m  1510,  attracted  by  the 
new  theology  of  Luther,  as  he  had  been  before  by  the 
new  learning  of  his  great  rival,  he  formed  the  purpose  of 
turning  laymen  into  theologians.  EEimself  a  "  priest," 
and  more  devout  and  thoughtful  than  his  fellows,  he 
was  among  the  first — ^perhaps  in  England  quite  the  first 
— ^to  realise  the  truth,  that  the  work  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  not  priests,  in  the  scholastic  and 
medieval  sense,  but  preacners  of  the  Word.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-six  he  declared  his  purpose,  "  if  God 
spared  his  life,  to  make  a  boy  that  driveth  a  plongh  to 
Imow  more  of  Scripture  than  the  Pope ; "  and  from 
that  pumose,  through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of 
his  liie,  he  never  swerved,  even  for  a  single  hour. 

The  main  features  of  that  life  can  oe  stated  here 
but  very  briefly.  Bent  upon  his  work,  and  knowing 
that  Tunsta],  Bishop  of  Loudon,  stood  hi^h  in  repnte 
among  the  scholars  and  humanists  of  the  time,  he  came 
up  to  London,  in  1522,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  his 
support,  and  presented  himself  with  a  translation  of  one 

*  The  name  seems  to  have  been  attiiched  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  undertaken  at  James  I.'s  command,  and  dedicated 
to  him,  and  that  the  title-page  spoke  of  it  as  *'  appointed  to  be 
read  in  churches."  Historians  have,  however,  sought  in  vain 
for  any  Act  of  Parliament,  Vote  of  Convocation,  Order  in 
Council,  or  other  offlcial  document  so  appointing  it.  Prac- 
tically, it  has  tacitly  received  its  sanction  from  being  exclu- 
sively printed  by  the  King's  printers'  and  the  University 
presses ;  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  strict  law.  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  authorised  the  Great  Bible  remains 
unrepealed,  and  that  is,  therefore,  still  the  odIj  version 
authorised  by  law. 
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ol  the  OrsHons  of  laoerates  as  a  proof  of  his  oom- 
petencj.  He  was  met  with  dela^rs  and  reboifs,  and 
xonnd  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  help  from  him  or 
any  other  prelate.  He  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  "  not  only  was  there  no  room  in  my  Lord  of 
London's  palace  to  translate  the  New  Testament,  but 
also  there  was  no  place  to  do  it  in  all  £iu[land." 

He  according^  went  abroad,  first  to  Hambnre,  and 
began  with  yersions  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  with 
mai^^al  notes ;  thence  to  Cologne,  where  his  work  was 
intermpted  by  one  of  Luther's  bitterest  opponents, 
Coehkens ;  thence,  with  his  printed  sheets,  to  Worms, 
four  years  after  Luther's  famous  entry  into  that  city. 
From  its  presses  came  two  editions — one  in  octavo,  the 
other  in  quarto — in  1525.  They  appeared  without  his 
name.  aa.  thousand  copies  were  struck  ofl.  They 
soon  found  their  way  to  JSnffland.  Their  arrival  had 
been  preceded  bv  rumours  which  roused  an  eager  desire 
in  some,  fear  and  a  hot  enmity  in  others.  The  a  ing  and 
the  Bishops  ordered  it  to  be  seized,  or  bought  up,  and 
bnmtw  Tunstal  preached  against  it  at  St.  I'aul's 
Cross,  declaring  that  he  had  found  2,000  errors  in  it. 
Sir  T.  More  wrote  against  it  as  bein^  both  heretical 
and  unscholarly.  The  Reforming  spint  was,  however, 
flndning  gpround.  T^ndale  defended  himself  success- 
fully against  More's  criticisms.  The  books  were  eaoerly 
read  by  students  and  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
They  were  given  by  friend  to  friend  as  precious  treasures. 
The  very  process  of  buying  up  created  a  demand  which 
was  met  by  a  fresh  supply.  The  work  of  destruction 
was,  however,  thorough.  Of  six  editions,  three  genuine, 
three  surreptitious,  there  were  probably  15,000  copies 
printed.  Of  these,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  170  MS. 
copies  of  Wydiffe's  version,  some  four  or  five  only, 
the  greater  part  incomplete  and  mutilated,  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time. 

Meanwhile  Tjndale  went  on  with  his  work.  The 
prominence  of  the  Jewish  element  at  Worms,  the 
synagogue  of  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Western  Europe,  may  have  helped  him  to  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Jewish  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  hSl  been  published  by  Bomberg  in  1518  and 
1523.  A  new  Latin  translation  from  the  Hebrew  text 
was  published  by  Pagninus  in  1527.  Luther^s  Pen- 
tateuch had  appeared  in  1523;  the  Historical  Books 
and  Hagiographia  in  1524.  A  like  work  was  carried  on 
simultaneously  by  Zwingli  and  other  scholars  at 
Zurich,  l^dale  was  not  slow  to  follow,  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch appeared  in  1530 ;  Jonah  in  1534.  The  latter 
year  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  revised  edition  of 
his  New  Testament,  of  three  unauthorised  editions  at 
Antwerp,  with  many  alterations  of  which  Tyndale  did 
not  approve,  by  Qeorge  Joye,  an  over-zealous  and  not 
very  scrupulous  disciple.  In  Tvndale's  own  edition, 
short  marginal  notes  were  addea,  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  the  lessons  read  in  church  were  marked, 
and  prologues  prefixed  to  the  several  books.  The  state 
d  things  in  England  had  been  altered  by  the  king's 
divorce,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  in  return 
for  her  good  offices  on  behalf  of  an  Antwerp  mer- 
chant who  had  suffered  in  his  cause,  Tvndale  presented 
her  with  a  copy  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  printed 
upon  vellum,  and  illuminated.  The  inscription  Anna 
Kegina  AnalicB,  in  faded  red  letters,  may  stul  be  traced 
on  the  gilded  edges.  So  far,  l^dale  lived  to  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul ;  but  his  work  was  nearly  over. 
The  enemies  of  the  Bef ormation  in  Flanders  hunted  him 
down  under  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  Y.,  and 
in  October,  1536,  he  suiferSi  at  the  stake  at  Yilvorde, 
near  Brussels,  breathing  the  prayer  of  longpnff  hope,  as 
aeeing  far  off  the  Pi^ah  vision  of  a  good  land  on 


which  he  was  not  himself  to  enter,  "  Lord,  open  the 
Kmg  of  England's  eyes.*'  So  passed  to  his  rest  the 
truest  and  noblest  worker  in  the  JBnglish  Reformation. 
The  labours  of  Tyndale  as  a  translator  of  the  New 
Testament  were  important,  not  only  because  he  prepared 
the  way  as  a  pioneer  for  those  who  were  to  f oUow  him, 
but  because,  to  a  great  extent,  he  left  a  mark  upon  the 
work  which  endures  to  this  day.  The  feeling  that  his 
task  was  to  miJce  a  Bible  for  the  English  people  kept 
him  from  the  use  of  pedantic  "  ink-horn  **  terms  belong- 
ing to  the  vocabulary  of  scholars,  and  varpng  with  their 
fashions,  and  gave  him  an  almost  instincnve  tact  in 
(loosing  the  phrases  and  turn  of  speech,  which  happily 
have  not  yet  disappeared,  and  we  may  add,  are  not 
likely  to  oisappear,  in  any  process  of  revision.  And 
tM8.\re  must^i^m^ber.ti^iSred  «t  the  time  »  ooonge 
which  we  cannot  easily  estmiate.  The  dominant  feel- 
ing of  ecclesiastics  was  against  translating  the  Bible 
at  all.  Those  who  did  not  openly  oppose  it,  such  as 
Qardiner  and  those  who  actea  with  nim,  surrounded 
their  consent  with  reservations  of  all  kinds.  The 
dignity  of  Scripture  was  to  be  secured  by  keeping  its 
lang^oage  as  distinct  as  possible  from  that  of  the 
common  people.  Time-honoured  and  ecclesiastical 
words,  on  which  the  Church  had,  as  it  were,  stamped  its 
seal,  were  to  be  used  as  largely  as  possible.  Tjrndale's 
leading  idea  was  precisely  the  opposite  of  this.  He 
felt  that  the  scholastic  theoloffy  of  the  time  had  so 
surrounded  the  language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
with  new  associations,  that  their  meaning,  or  what 
has  been  called  their  connotation,  was  practically 
altered  for  the  worse ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
time  was  come  for  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  by  the  exclusion  of  the  terms  which  had  thus  been 
spoilt  for  common  use.  And  at  first  the  work  was 
done  with  a  thoroughness  in  which  subsequent  revisers 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  follow  him.  "  Congrega- 
tion'* uniformly  instead  of  "church,"  "favour" 
often  instead  of  "grace,"  "mystery"  instead  of 
"sacrament,"  "overseer"  instead  of  "bishop,"  "re- 
pentance" instead  of  "penance,"  "elder"  instead  of 
"  priest,"  "  love  "  instead  of  "  charity,"  "  acknowledge  " 
instead  of  "  confess."  It  was  just  this  feature  in 
l^dale's  work  that  roused  the  keenest  indignation  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church,  and 
even  of  scholars  like  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  made 
Bidley  (the  uncle  of  the  martyr)  say  of  it,  not  untruly 
as  appearances  went,  that  his  translation  was  "  accursed 
and  oamned  (condeinned)  by  the  consent  of  the  prelates 
and  learned  men."  If  we  wish  to  picture  to  ourselves 
what  might  have  been  the  result  had  Tvndale  acted  as 
the  "  prelates  and  learned  men "  would  have  had  him 
act,  we  may  see  it  in  the  Bhemish  New  Testament.  If 
we  ask  what  shape  his  tnmslation  might  have  taken  had 
he  been  only  a  schdar  and  a  critic,  we  may  find  the 
answer  in  the  fragments  of  a  translation  left  by  Sir 
John  Cheke,  the  great  scholar — 

"Who  first  taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek.* 

The  first  process  would  have  given  us  "  azymes "  for 
"unleavened  bread";  "evacuMed  from  Christ"  (GaL 
v.  4);  "the  justifications  of  our  Lord"  fLuke  L  6); 
"longanimiiy*  (Rom.  ii  4);  "sioer,"  for  "strong 
drink  "  (Luke  L  15) ;  "  replenished  with  fear  "  (Luke  v. 
26);  "the  specious  gate  of  the  Temple"  (Actsiii.  2); 
"a  greater  host"  (Heb.  xi.  4);  "contemning  confusion" 
(Heb.  xiL  2);  the  "  consummator,  Jesus  "  (I6«i.)-^d 
so  on  through  a  thousand  instances.  The  second,  with  a 
pedantry  ofa  different  kind,  would  have  given  "  biword  " 
for  "parable,"  "frosent"  for  "apostle,"  "freshmen" 
for    "proselytes,"     "uprising"    for    "resurrection," 
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"^  ffainbirtli "  for  "  reoperation,"  and  Uie  like.  Instead 
of  such  monstrosities,  we  hare  a  version  which 
represents  as  accorato  a  schokrship  as  was  possible 
under  the  then  conditions  of  cnltiure,  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  one  who  felt  that  what  he  was  dealing 
wit^  contained  God's  messa^fe  to  mankind,  and  neyer 
consciously  tampered  with  its  meaning.  Two  testi- 
monies to  its  Tiune  may  well  dose  this  brief  account 
of  it.  One  is  from  the  pen  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  English  historians.  "The  peculiar  ffenius — 
if  such  a  word  may  be  permitted — ^which  oreathes 
through  it,  the  mingled  tenderness  and  simplicity,  the 
Saxon  simplicity,  the  preternatural  grandeur,  unequalled, 
xmapproacned,  in  tne  attempted  improvements  of 
modem  scholars — all  are  here — ^and  bear  the  impress  of 
the  mind  of  one  man,  William  Tjndale'*  (Fronde, 
History  of  England,  iii.  p.  84).  The  other  comes  from 
one  who  seems  to  have  felt  keenly  the  change  which 
he  found  when  he  had  to  quote  the  phrases  of  the 
Rhemish  version,  almost,  as  it  were,  to  think  in  it, 
instead  of  those  with  which  his  youth  and  manhood 
had  been  familiar,  and  after  which  he  now  si^hs  with 
the  vain  wish  that,  being  what  it  is,  it  was  wiui  Some 
and  not  against  her.  "It  was  surely  a  most  ludcv 
accident  for  the  young  religion  that,  wnile  the  English 
language  was  coming  to  the  birth  with  its  special  attri- 
butes (3  nerve,  simpHdty,  and  vigour,  at  its  very  first 
breathings  Protestantism  was  at  hand  to  form  it  upon 
its  own  theological  patois,  and  to  educate  it  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  its  tradition.  So,  however,  it  was  to 
be;  ana  soon, 

'  Aa  in  this  bad  world  below 
Holiest  things  find  vilest  using/ 

the  new  religion  employed  the  new  language  for  its 
purposes,  in  a  great  undertaking — the  translation 
of  its  own  Bible;  a  work  which,  by  the  purity  of  its 
diction  and  the  strength  and  harmony  of  its  style,  has 
deservedly  become  the  very  model  of  good  English, 
and  the  standard  of  the  language  to  all  future  times  " 
(J.  H.  Newman,  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of 
Catholics,  p.  66). 

IT.  Tyndale's  suooessors.— In  this,  as  in  the 
history  of  most  great  enterprises,  it  was  true  that 
**  one  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  Other  men,  with 
less  heroism  and  less  genius,  entered  into  the  labours 
of  the  martyr  of  Yilvorde.  The  limits  of  this  Intro- 
duction exclude  a  full  account  of  the  work  of  his 
successors.  It  will  be  enough  to  note  briefly  the  stages 
through  which  it  passed  tiU  it  reached  what  was  to  be 
its  close  and  consummation  for  more  than  two  centimes 
and  a  half. 

(1)  First  in  order  came  Covebdale  (bom,  1485; 
died,  1565),  afterwards,  under  Elizabeth,  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  In  him  we  find  a  diligent  and  faithfiu 
worker,  and  we  owe  to  him  the  first  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  published  in  1535.  Partly, 
perhaps,  from  his  inferior  scholarship,  partly  from  a 
wish  to  conciliate  at  once  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Yulgate,  he  did 
not  even  profess  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  orig^inal 
text,  but  was  content  with  announcing  on  his  title-page 
that  it  was  *'  truly  translated  out  of  uie  Douche  "  {i,e.. 
Carman)  ''and  Latyn."  Tyndale  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Luther's  version  and  the  Zurich  Bible  of  Zwingli 
for  the  Old,  were  his  chief  authorities;  but  he  was  less 
consistent  than  Tyndale,  and  deliberately  defends  his  in- 
consistency, in  not  excluding  the  words  that  had  become 
associated  with  scholastic  definitions.  He  uses,  e.g., 
"  penance  "  as  well  as  "  repentance,"  "  priest "  as  well 
as  "  elder,"  "  charity  "  as  well  as  "  love."    "  Congre- 


sation,"  however,  keeps  its  ground  as  against  "  church.** 
Reprints  of  this  version  appeared  in  1536  and  1537^ 
ana  even  in  1550  and  1553.  Among  smaller  facts  con- 
nected with  this  version  we  may  note  that  the  Latin 
Biblia,  and  not  Bible,  appears  on  the  title  page ;  Uiat 
the  Hebrew  letters  formmg  the  name  of  Jehwah  are 
also  there ;  and  that  the  al^iabetic  elegies  of  the  Book 
of  Lamentations  have  the  Hebrew  letters  attached  to 
their  respective  verses.  There  are  no  notes,  no  chapter 
headings,  nor  division  into  verses. 

(2)  Matthew's  Bible  appeared  in  1537,  and  is 
memorable  as  having  been  dedicated  to  Heniy  YIIL  and 
his  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  and  set  forth  "with  the 
kingo's  most  gracyous  license."  Who  the  Thomas 
Matthew  was,  by  wnom  the  book  purports  to  be  trans- 
lated, no  one  knows.  There  was  no  scholar  of  repute 
of  that  name ;  and  thouf^h  his  name  is  attached  to  tiie 
dedication,  the  exhortation  to  the  study  of  Scripture 
has  the  initials  J.  B.  as  a  signature.  Possibly,  Thomas 
Matthew  was,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  simple  cdiaa 
assumed  by  John  Rogers,  afterwards  the  proto-martyr 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  in  order  that  the  name  of 
one  who  was  known  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Tyndale's 
might  not  appear  with  an  undue  prominence  on  the 
titk-page.  Jrossibly  he  was  a  layman,  who  made 
himself  responsible  for  the  cost  of  printing.  The 
book  was  prmted  in  large  folio.  Through  Oomwdl's 
influence,  which  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  badced 
by  Cranmer's — partly  also,  we  may  conjecture,  through 
Matthew's  name  appearing  as  tno  translator  instead 
of  Rogers's— the  ung's  license  was  obtained  without 
difficulty.  The  publisners  (Grafton  and  Whitchurch) 
were  bold  enough  to  ask  for  a  monopoly  for  five  years ; 
to  suggest  that  ''every  curate"  (t.6.,  parish  priest) 
should  be  compelled  to  buy  one  copy,  and  eveiy 
abbey  six.  As  a  literary  work,  Rogers  s  translation  is 
of  a  composite  character.  The  Pentateuch  and  New 
Testament  are  reprinted  from  Tvndale,  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Ezra  to  Malachi,  from  Cover- 
dale.  From  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles  we  have  a  new 
translation.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  book 
was  found  in  the  marginal  notes,  which  made  a  kind 
of  running  commentary  on  the  text,  and  which  were^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  strong  Lutheran  character. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  king  could  have  read, 
with  any  care,  the  book  to  which  ne  thus  gave  his 
sanction.  As  it  was,  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in 
every  parish  church,  and  Matthew's  Bible  was  the  nrst 
Authorised  version* 

(3)  It  was,  perhaps,  in  part,  owing  to  the  antagonism 
which  Rogers's  notes  naturally  roused,  that  it  was 
scarcely  published  before  anotner  version  was  begun 
under  Cromwell's  authority.  Coverdale  was  called  on 
to  undertake  the  task  of  revision,  and  he  and  Bonner 
(names  strangely  joined)  were  for  a  time  acting 
together  in  getting  it  printed  at  Paris,  and  transmitting 
the  sheets  to  London.  The  notes  disappeared,  and  a 
marginal  hand  took  their  place,  indicatW  the  "  dark 
places  "  that  required  the  comment  which  CJoverdale  was 
not  allowed  to  write.  This  also  came  out  in  an  extra- 
sized  folio,  and  is  known,  therefore,  as  the  Great  Bible, 
It  had  no  dedication,  but  there  was  an  elaborato  frontis- 

Siece  title-page,  engraved,  probably,  from  Holbein's 
esigns,  representing  the  king  on  his  throne,  giving  the 
Verhum  Dei  to  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  whue  they  in 
their  turn  distributo  it  to  clergy  and  laity.  It  ap- 
peared with  a  preface  by  Cranmer  in  1540,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  every  chmrch.  Other 
editions  followed,  two  in  the  same  year,  and  three  in 
1541.  In  the  third  and  fifth  of  these  two  new  names 
appear  on  the  title-page  (the  first  two  editions  having 
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heen  issnecL  witlioat  tbe  name  of  any  translator)  as 
haying  revised  the  work — ^Tnnstal,  then  Bishop  of  Dor- 
ham,  and  Heath,  Bishop  of  Bochester.  The  impulse 
which  Tyndale  had  giTen  had  told  eren  on  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  appUedm  vain  for  support  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  and  as  by  the  strange  irony  of  history,  he  who 
had  been  foremost  in  condemning  Tyndale's  version  as 
dangerous,  full  of  errors,  and  heretical,  was  now  found 
giving  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  translation  which 
was,  at  least,  laigely  based  on  that  version.  It  is 
significant  that  under  this  editorship  even  the  manrinal 
"Bands"  of  Goverdale's  unfulfilled  intentions  cosap- 
peared,  and  the  Bishops  were  thus  committed  to  what 
twenty  years  before  they  had  shrunk  from  and  de- 
noun<^,  the  policy  of  giving  to  the  English  people  a 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue  without  note  or  comment.  It 
was  well  that  all  this  was  done  when  it  was.  Cromwell's 
fall,  in  July,  1540,  was  followed  by  a  time  of  reaction, 
in  which  Gardiner  and  Bonner  gained  the  ascendant. 
They  did  not,  however,  venture  to  recall  the  step  that 
had  thus  been  taken,  and  the  Great  Bible,  chained  to 
its  desk  in  every  church,  and  iJlowed,  for  some  years, 
at  least,  to  be  read  out  of  service-time  to  any  who 
chose  to  listen,  did  a  work  which  not  even  the  king's 
proclamations  against  discussing  its  teaching,  nor 
Bonner's  threats  to  withdraw  the  Bibles  unless  me  dis- 
cussions were  suppressed,  were  able  to  undo.  It 
remained  the  Authorised  version,  recognised  in  the 
Liturgical  Reforms  under  Edward  YJ.,  and  from  it 
accordingly  were  taken  the  Psalms,  which  appeared  in 
the  Prayer  Books  of  that  reign,  and  have  Kept  their 
place  tlirough  all  revisions  to  the  present  day.  The 
version,  as  a  whole,  was  based  upon  Coveroale  and 
Tyndale,  with  alterations  made  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  versions  of  Erasmus  for  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Vulgate  for  the  Old.  All  readers  of 
the  English  Prayer  Book  Psalms  have  accordinglv  the 
means  of  comparing  this  translation  with  that  of  the 
Authorised  version ;  *  and,  probably,  the  general  impres- 
sion is  in  favour  of  the  P^yer  Book  version  as  being, 
though  lees  accurate,  more  rhythmical  and  harmonious 
in  its  turns  of  phraseology;  often  with  a  felicitous 
ring  in  its  cadences,  that  seems,  even  when  the  Psalns 
are  read,  to  carry  with  it  a  music  of  its  own.  A  certain 
ostentation  of  learning  is  seen  in  the  ajqiearanoe  of 
the  Hebrew  names  of  books,  such,  e,g,,  as  Bereschiih 
(Genesis),  VeUe  Shemoth  (Exodus).  On  the  other  hand, 
by  what  was  obviously  the  hasty  substitution  of  what 
was  thought  a  more  respectful  term  than  Apocrypha, 
the  books  which  are  now  classed  under  that  heaa  are 
said  to  be  "called  Hagiographa"  (t.e.,  "sacred  writ- 
ings ")>  because  they  "  were  read  in  secret  and  apart." 

(4)  Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Great  Bible — 
issuing  from  the  press,  indeed,  before  it — ^another  trans- 
lation was  published  in  London  (1539),  by  Richard 
Taysbneb,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Cardinal  College, 
afterwards  Christ  Church,  at  Oxford.  It  affords  tne 
attraction  of  the  running  commentair  on  the  text, 
which  the  editors  of  the  Great  Bible  nad  deliberately 
omitted,  and  on  this  ground  found  the  acceptance 
which  is  indicated  by  two  editions,  folio  and  quarto,  of 
the  whole  Bible,  and  two,  quarto  and  octavo,  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  same  year,  followed  by  a  sub- 
sequent reprint.      It  never  occupied,   however,  any 

*  The  use  of  the  "  Moiians'  land  *  «.e.,  the  land  of  the  Moors), 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  where  the  Bible  Teraion  haa  "Ethiopia 
iPw.  Izviii.  31,  IzxxviL  4),  may  be  noted  as  a  prominent  instance 
of  the  inllaenoe  of  Lnthei's  version,  which  gives  Mohrenland^ 
worldnflT  through  Coverdale.  Besides  the  Psalms  we  ilnd  traces 
•f  this  version  in  the  SentenceB  of  the  Ck>nminnion  Service, 
and  in  phrases  such  as  "  worthy  fraits  of  penance**  and  the 
JXe.    from  it,  too,  oome  the  quotations  in  the  Homilies. 


position  of  authority,  nor  had  it  any  traceable  influence 
on  subsequent  versions.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever—as if  each  translation  was  to  have  something 
specially  memorable  connected  with  it — ^as  an  instance 
of  a  layman's  scholardiip  and  devotion,  of  the  assertion 
of  a  lavman's  right  to  translate,  publish,  comment  on,  the 
Sacred  Books.  The  work  whicn  Tavemer  had  done  ia 
this  way  was  so  far  recognised,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  he  received  a  special  license  to  preach, 
and  performed  his  office  with  an  almost  ostentatious, 
disre^rd  of  conventional  rules  of  costume,  preaching,, 
not  in  the  dress  .of  his  universiiy  degree,  but  in 
velvet  hat,  damask  gown,  gold  chain,  and  swoid. 

(5)  The  GekevaBibi^.  The  last  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlli.  were  conspicuously  a  tiine  of 
reaction,  but  it  kept,  as  has  been  said,  within  limits.. 
The  old  horror  of  l^dale's  name  revived,  and  all 
books  bearing  has  name  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed* 
The  notes  in  all  editions  that  had  them — i.e.,  Mat- 
thew's and  Tavemer's — were  to  be  erased.  No  women,, 
except  those  of  noble  and  gentle  birth,  no*  men  below 
what  we  should  call  the  upper  middle-class,  were  to 
read  the  Bible,  publicly  or  privately,  to  others,  or  by 
themselves.  Goverdale's  New  Testament  was  proscribed,, 
as  well  as  Tyndale's,  and  this  involved  in  most  in- 
stances the  destruction  of  the  whole  Bible  that  bore  hia. 
name.  Grardiner  nroposed  that  a  translation  should  be- 
made  by  the  Bisnops  (Tnnstal  and  Heath  now  dis- 
avowing the  work  of  revision,  for  which  the  tiUe-page- 
of  the  Great  Bible  made  them  responsible),  and  urged, 
the  retention  in  the  original  Latin  of  every  ecclesiastical 
or  theological  term,  and  even  of  others,  such  as  oriensr 
sinM^lex,  hfranniUf  in  which  he  seemed  to  see  a  peculiar 
ana  untruislatable  force.  That  project  happily  fell 
through.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  Convocation, 
and  raferred  to  the  universities,  but  nothing  more  was 
done.  The  Great  Bible  kept  its  position  as  the 
Authorised  translation. 

Under  Edward  YI.  the  attention  of  Oranmer  and  the 
other  reforming  bishops  was  occupied  with  the  more> 
urgent  work  of  litur^iad  reformation,  and  though  many 
reprints  of  both  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  issued 
from  the  press,  and  were  eagerly  purchased,  nothing 
was  done  towards  a  new  revision,  beyond  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  foreign  reformers,  Fagius  and  Bucer,  to 
professorships  at  Cambri^e,  with  a  view  to  their 
undertaking  such  a  work.  The  former  was  to  take  the 
Old  Testament^  the  latter  the  New.  Thev  were  to 
write  notes  on  dark  and  obscure  places,  and  recondlo 
those  that  seemed  repu^pant  to  each  other.  Their 
work  was  hindered  by  illness,  and  the  accession  of 
Marv,  in  1553,  put  a  stop  to  this  or  any  like  enterprise. 

The  work  was,  however,  done  for  England,  though 
not  in  England,  and  in  1557,  the  last  year  of  Maiy's 
reign,  a  New  Testament,  with  copious  notes,  was. 
printed  at  Greneva,  with  an  introductory  epistle  by 
Calvin.  The  work  appeared  anonymously,  but  it  was. 
probably  by  Whittingnam,  one  of  the  English  refugees, 
who  had  married  Calvin  s  sister.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Bible  the  chapters  were- 
divided  into  verses,  after  the  manner  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  so  the  facility  of  reference  and 
verif3ring  quotations  was  enormously  increased.  The 
example  of  such  a  division  had.  been  set,  as  stated 
above  (Introduction  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament),. 
in  the  Greek  Testament  publisned  by  Stephens  (or 
Etienne)  in  1551 ;  but  there  the  verses  were  only  noted 
in  the  mamn,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  Oxford 
reprint  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament.  It  was  also  the  first 
translation  printed  in  Boman  type,  and  so  presenting  a 
clearer  and  easier  i>age  to  the  reader.    The  work  was. 
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carried  on  by  Whittinghftm,  Coverdale,  and  others,  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  for  two  years,  and  the  whole 
Bible  was  published  in  1560.  Of  all  English  versions 
before  that  of  1611,  it  was  by  far  the  most  popular. 
Size,  price,  type,  notes,  division  into  verses,  made  it  for 
more  than  half  a  centoiy  the  household  Bible  of  the 
English  people.  In  most  of  the  editions  after  1578  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  useful  Bible  Dictionary.  It 
was  found  in  every  family.  It  was  the  text-book 
of  every  student.  It  came  in  opportunely  to  fill  up 
the  gap  which  had  been  caused  by  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  Bibles  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  and  durine  the  whole  reign  of  Mary.  It  was 
only  slowly  displaced  by  that  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Authorised  version — several  editions  being 
printed  after  1611 — ^and  from  one  point  of  view  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  was  not  loss  as  well  as 
pun  in  the  displacement.  The  presence  of  notes,  even 
if  thev  were,  like  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  somewhat 
over-aogmatic  and  controversial  in  their  tone,  was  yet 
at  once  an  incentive  and  a  help  to  a  thoughtful  studv  of 
Scripture.  The  reader  could  find  some  answer — often 
a  dear  and  intelligent  answer — ^to  the  omestions  that 
perplexed  him,  and  was  not  tempted,  as  a  Bible  without 
note  or  comment  tempts  men.  to  a  mechanical  and 
perfunctory  perusal.  For  good  or  for  evil,  and  it  b 
believed  that  the  former  greatly  predominated,  it  was 
the  Ckneva  version  that  gave  birth  to  the  great  Puritan 
party,  and  sustained  it  uirough  its  long  confiict  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  So  far  as  the  religion 
of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  has  been  stamped  with  a 
more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  character  than  that  of 
the  same  class  in  England,  the  secret  may  be  found  in 
the  more  enduring  influence  of  this  version  among 
them.  Among  its  other  distinctive  features  it  may  be 
noted  (1)  that  it  omitted  the  name  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
title  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  left  the  author- 
ship an  open  qjuestion,  and  ^2)  that  it  avowed  the 
mrinciple  of  puttmg  words  not  m  the  original  in  italics. 
One  of  the  Engluh  editions  of  this  version  is  that 
commonly  known  as  the  "Breeches  Bible,"  from  its 
use  of  that  word  instead  of  "  aprons  "  in  Gen.  iii.  7. 

As  compared  with  the  Great  Bible,  the  Geneva 
version  shows  a  careful  work  of  comparison  and  re- 
vision. In  the  Old  Testament  the  revisers  were  helped 
both  by  the  Latin  and  the  French  translations  of  foreign 
Protestant  scholars,  especially  by  the  Latin  New 
Testament  of  Theodore  Beza,  and  by  the  notes  at- 
tached to  it.  Beza's  scholarship  was  above  the  level 
of  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  many 
instances  the  corrections  which  were  introduced  on  his 
authority  in  the  Geneva  version  have  been  recognised 
by  later  revisers,  and  have  found  their  place  in  the 
Authorised  version.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  some- 
what over-bold  in  dealing  with  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  substitutmg  conjecture  for  the  patient 
work  of  laborious  criticism;  and  in  this  respect  his  in- 
fluence was  mischievous.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
work  was  well  and  faithfully  done,  and  was  so  iar  a 
great  step  forward  to  the  consummation  in  which  the 
English  people  were  to  rest  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half. 

(6)  The  Bishops'  Bible.  The  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  version,  its  acknowledged  superiority  to  the 
Great  Bible  which  was  then  the  Authorised  version  of 
the  Church  of  England,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  marginal  notes, 
led  Archbishop  Parker,  about  1563 — ^though  he  had  for- 
warded the  re-publication  of  that  version  in  England — to 
undertake  the  work  of  revision,  b v  committing  the  several 
books  of  Scripture  to  individual  scholars,  or  groups  of 


scholars.  Many  of  these  (Sandys,  Guest,  Home,  Grindal, 
and  others)  were  bishops,  and  when  the  book  appeared, 
in  1568,  it  soon  became  known  by  the  title  wmch  now 
attaches  to  it,  of  the  Bishops*  Bible.  It  was  published, 
like  most  of  the  Bibles  intended  for  use  in  church,  in  a 
statelv  folio.  It  has  no  dedication,  but  a  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  appears  on  the  engraved  title-page,  and 
others  of  Leicester  and  Burleigh  appear,  wit  a  strange, 
almost  ludicrous,  inappropriateness,  before  the  Book  of 
Joshua  and  the  Psalms.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
distinctly  received  the  queen's  sanction,  out  a  vote  of 
Convocation  ordered  copies  to  be  bought  by  every 
archbishop  and  bishop,  and  placed  in  his  hall  or 
dining-room,  for  the  convenience  of  strangers,  by  all 
cathedraLs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  aU  churches. 
Fresh  issues,  more  or  less  revised,  appeared  in  1572  and 
1578.  The  Bishops'  Bible  is  memorable,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  fulfilling  Coverdale's  intention,  which  had  been 
adjourned  sine  die  by  the  successive  editors  of  the 
Great  Bible,  and,  for  tne  first  and  last  time,  there  was 
thus  a  quasi-authorised  commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible.  It  aimed,  too,  more  than  most  previous  versions, 
at  reproducing  the  exact  spelling  of  Hebrew  names,  as, 
e.g.,  in  giving  Izhak  for  Isaac,  and  affixing  the  fiiud  it 
to  names  like  Hezekiahu,  Josiahu,  and  uie  like.  It 
classified  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
as  legal,  historical,  sapiential,  and  prophetic.  Passages 
were  marked  to  be  omitted  when  tne  chapters  were 
read  as  the  lessons  for  the  day.  In  the  edition  of  1572 
there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  map  of  Palestine,  with 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude;  and  elaborate  genea- 
logical tables  were  prefix^  to  it.  The  judgment  of 
most  scholars  is  unfavourable  to  this  version  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  New  shows  considerable  scholar- 
ship, carrying  on  its  work  of  revision  at  each  successive 


issue. 


(7)  The  Rhehish  Yebsion  of  the  New  Testament^ 
followed  by  the  Douat  Yebsion  of  the  Old,  was  in- 
tended partly  to  refute  the  charge  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  opposed  altogether  to  the  work  of  transla- 
tion ;  TMfftly  to  show  that  she  had  scholars  who  were 
not  afraid  to  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  It  appeared  at  Rheims  in  15^, 
and  had  copious  notes,  mostly  of  a  controversial 
character.  It  was  just  such  a  version  as  Gardiner 
would  have  welcomed,  based  avowedly  on  the  Vulgate 
as  more  authoritative  than  the  Greek,  and  on  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate  that  had  been  stamped  by  Clement 
VUl.  with  Papal  sanction,  retaining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  technical  and  theological  terms,  such  as 
deposiium  (1   Tim.  vi.  20),  exinanited  (PhiL  ii.  7), 

genance,  chalice,  priest  (for  "  elder  "),  host  (for  "  sacri- 
ce"),  advent  (for "coming"),  co-inquination  (2  Pet.  ii. 
13),  peregrination  (1  Pet.  i.  17),  prepuce,  azymes,  and 
the  like.  (See  in.,  p.  xi.,  for  other  examples.)  In  many 
cases,  but  naturally  more  in  the  Old  Testament  than 
the  New,  they  were  content  to  rest  in  a  rendering  which 
had  simply  no  meaning  at  all.  Two  specimens  may  be 
sufficient  to  show  to  what  extent  stones  were  thus 
offered  to  English  Catholics  instead  of  broad. 
Eph.  vi.  12.   Our  wrestling  is  .  .  .  against  princes 

and  potentates,  a^painst  uie  rectors  of  the  world  of 

this  darkness,  agamst  the  spirituals  of  wickedness 

in  the  celestials. 
Heb.  xiii.  16.  Beneficence  and  communication  do  not 

forget,  for  with  such  hosts  Gk>d  is  premerited. 
In  not  a  few  cases,  however,  the  words  of  Latin  use 
which  were  thus  introduced  had  become  current  in  the 
language  of  English  religious  writers,  and  a  list  of 
considerable  length  might  be  made  of  words  which  the 
rerisers  under  James  I.  were  not  afraid  to  take  from 
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the  Bhemisb  Testament  in  place  of  those  which  were 
found  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  or  the  Geneva  version. 
Among  these  we  may  note,  "charity"  for  "love''  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.,  "  chnrch  "  for  "  congregation  "  in  Matt.  xvi. 
18,  rviii.  17. 

Y.  The  Authorised  Version.  The  position  oi 
the  Chnrch  of  EngUmd  on  the  accession  of  «fames  I.,  in 
1603»  in  relation  to  the  translations  of  Scripture  then 
current,  presented  two  conflicting  currents  of  feeling. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Bishops  Bible  occupied  the 
position  of  authority.  On  the  other,  that  ox  Geneva 
had  gained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
"Bngiish  people,*  ana  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  English 
«le»y  also,  llie  Puritan  party  wished  to  dislodge  the 
Bishops'  Bible  from  its  pre-eminence,  and  to  make  way 
for  one  more  after  the  pattern  of  Geneva.  The  king  and 
the  court  divines  disliked  the  bolder  tone  of  many  of  the 
notes  of  the  latter  version.  Some  few,  perhaps,  of  the 
school  afterwardsdeveloped  bjrLaud  and  Montiura  on  the 
one  side,  by  Falkland  and  Ghillingworth  on  the  other, 
fretted  under  the  yoke  of  the  Oalvinistic  dogmatism 
which  pervaded  botk  Accordingly,  when  the  Puritan 
petition,  known,  from  the  supposed  number  of  sig- 
natures, as  "millenary,"  led  to  the  Hampton  Goiurt 
Conference,  the  campaigp  was  opened  by  Dr.  Reynolds, 
President  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford,  who,  urging 
some  special  faults  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (the  passages 
selecteo,  GaL  iv.  25,  Pss.  cv.  28,  cvi.  30,  were,  it 
must  be  said,  singularly  unimportant)  pleaded  for 
A  new  revision.  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  made 
ihe  somewhat  peevish  answer,  "that  if  every  man's 
humour  were  to  be  followed,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  translating."  The  king,  however,  interposed. 
He  saw  in  the  usk  of  revision  just  the  kind  of 
work  which  met  his  tastes  as  a  scholar.  He  saw  in  it 
also  an  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
Geneva  Commenta^.  It  was  settled  then  and  there, 
Bancroft  withdrawing  his  opposition  on  this  concession, 
that  the  f orthcomingversion  should  be  issued  without 
note  or  eomment.  Pif ty-f  our  scholars  were  selected 
(onlyforty-seven,  however,  are  named),  probably  by  the 
Irishiops  who  had  most  influence  witn  the  kmg,  and 
arranged  in  six  groups,  to  each  of  which  a  given  portion 
<d  the  Bible  was  assigned.  Comparative^  few  of  the 
names  on  this  list  have  now  any  special  iuMrest  for  the 
general  English  reader.  Of  those  who  are  still  re- 
membered, we  may  name  Andrewes,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Wfaichester;  Abbot,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Overall,  the  author  of  the  latter  part  of 
-tiie  Churon  Catechism ;  Saravia,  the  friend  of  Hooker ; 
8xT  Henry  Savile,  famous  as  the  editor  of  Chrysos- 
tom ;  Beynolds,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  the 
first  to  urge  revision.  The  king  recommended  the 
translators  to  the  patronage  of  the  bishops,  and  invited 
cathedrals  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  work. 
As  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  labour  was,  from  first  to 
last,  like  that  of  the  present  revisers  of  the  Authorised 
version,  a  labour  of  love,  without  payment,  or  hope  of 
payment,  beyond  the  occasional  hospitality  of  this  or  that 
college,  which  might,  perhaps,  offer  free  quarters  to  a 
company  that  incmded  one  of  its  own  members.  Af  tor 
nearly  three  years  of  labour  the  new  Bible  appeared  in 
1611.  It  bore,  as  our  Bibles  still  bear,  on  its  title- 
page,  the  daim  to  be  "newly  translated  out  of  the 
original  tongue;    and  with  the   former   translations 

*  Of  the  Bishops'  Bible  there  were  thirteen  editions  in  foUo, 
six  in  quarto,  and  only  one  in  octavo.  Of  the  (Geneva  version, 
IMS  ana  161L  there  were  sixteen  in  octavo,  fifty-two  in  quarto, 
eighteen  in  folia— Westcott,  History  cf  the  Bngliah  Bible, 
IX  UO. 


diligently  compared  and  revised,"  and  to  be  ''ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  churches."  The  latter  announce- 
ment, confirmed  as  it  has  been  by  general  acceptance, 
has  led  to  the  title  of  the  "  Authorised  version,"  which 
has  since  commonly  attached  to  it.  Singularly  enough, 
however,  there  is  nothing,  as  has  been  said  above,  but 
the  printer's  title-page  as  the  warrant  for  this  assump- 
tion of  authority.  A  fresh  revision  was  talked  of 
under  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653,  and  a  committee  of 
scholars  appointed  in  1656.  They  met  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Keeper  Whitelock,  and  the  list  included  the 
names  of  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  gpreat  Polyglot 
Bible,  and  Cudworth,  the  famous  metaphysician,  out 
nothing  came  of  the  Conference. 

The  principles  on  which  the  translators  were  to  act  were 
definitoly  laid  down  for  them  in  fifteen  rules,  TOobably 
drawn  up  under  Bancroft's  direction :  (1)  The  Bishops' 
Bible  was  to  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  altered  as  little  as 
possible.  (2)  Names  of  prophete  and  others  were  to 
oe  retained  in  their  common  form.  This  was  directed 
against  the  pian  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Bbhops' 
Bible.  (3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  were  to  oe 
kept.  "  Church  "  was  to  be  used  instead  of  "  con|^re- 
gation."  This  was  against  Tyndale  and  the  versions 
that  had  followed  him,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Genevan.  (4)  Weight  was  to  be  given,  where  a  word 
had  different  senses,  to  the  authoriir  of  tho  ancient 
Fathers.  (5)  The  received  division  of  chapters  was  to 
be  altered  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  might  be.  (6)  There 
were  to  be  no  marginal  notes,  except  such  as  were 
nurely  verbal,  altomative  rendering^,  and  the  like.  (7) 
Mai^niud  references  should  be  given  at  discretion.  Tlie 
next  six  rules  prescribed  the  detiuls  of  the  work :  the 
revision  by  one  company  of  the  work  of  another,  and 
the  like.  The  14th  pomted  to  IVndale's  translation, 
Matthew's,  Coverdale  s,  Whitohurch^s  (the  Great  Bible), 
and  the  Geneva  version^  as  to  be  followed  where  it  was 
thought  desirable. 

In  their  preface,  written  by  Dr.  Miles  Smith — a 
far  more  interesting  document  than  the  dedication 
which  we  find  in  all  our  Bibles — some  further  rules  of 
action  are  steted  as  having  g^ded  them.  They  con- 
trast their  careful  work,  extending  through  three  years 
or  more,  with  the  seventy-two  days  of  the  legend 
of  the  Septuagint.  They  speak  respectfully  of  pre- 
vious English  versions.  Thi&j  profess  to  have  consulted 
both  ancient  and  modem  translations:  Chaldee,  He* 
brew,  Syrian,  Gredc,  Latin,  Spanish,  French  (probably 
the  (toieva  version),  Italian  (probably  Diodati's), 
Dutoh  (certainly  Luther's).  They  defend  their  practice 
of  varying  the  renderings  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words, 
partly  on  the  legitimate  ground  that  one  English  word 
wiU  not  always  express  the  different  meaning^  of 
the  same  word  in  the  original,  partly  on  the  some- 
what fantastic  plea  of  fairness,  that  as  many  English 
words  as  possible  might  have  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrea  volume.  A  careful  comparison 
shows  that  in  the  New  Testament  their  chief  standards 
of  comparison  were  Bess's,  the  German,  and  even  the 
Khemish  version,  from  the  last  of  which,  as  stated  above, 
they  adopted  many  words  and  phrases,*  and  with  which 
the  direction  to  retain  the  old  ecclesiastical  tonus  at  times 
brought  them  into  close  agreement.  The  general  accept- 
ance which  the  Authorised  version  met  with,  both  from 
scholars  and  the  great  mass  of  readers,  may  fairly  be 
admitted  as  evidence  that  the  work  was  done  carenilly 
and  welL  The  revisers  were  never  satisfied,  as  those 
of  Bheims  or  Doua^  sometimes  were,  with  an  absolutely 
unmeaning  translation.    They  avoided  archaisms  to  the 


•  See  Westcotfs  History,  p.  S6S. 
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best  of  tbeir  power,  and  with  eqoal  care  aroided  the 
"ink-horn  terms"  of  a  pedantic  scholarship.  They 
followed  the  earlier  English  versions  in  the  majestic 
simplicity  which,  as  a  rule,  had  characterised  them  from 
Tyndale  onwards,  and  aimed,  not  nnsaccessfally,  at 
greater  accuracy.  Where  they  failed,  it  was  chiefly 
wrongh  the  circumstances  under  which  they  worked. 
In  one  respect,  their  deliberate  choice  of  a  wrong 
method,  in  seeking  to  vary  the  renderings  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  words  as  much,  instead  of  as  little,  as  possible, 
has  inyolved  thom  in  many  mistakes,  leading  to  a  false 
emphasis  or  a  false  antitnesis,  hindering  tne  Engtish 
reader  from  seeing  how  one  passage  throws  light  upon 
another,  and  making  the  use  of  an  English  concordance  of 
little  or  no  value  as  a  help  to  interpretation.  For  other 
defects  they  were,  perhaps,  less  responsible.  The  text  of 
the  New  Testament  was  as  yet  in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
Stephens^s  (or  Etienne's)  emtion,  which  they  took  as  their 
standard,  was  based  on  the  later,  not  the  earlier  MSS. 
They  had  learnt  Greek  through  Latin,  and  were  thus 
led  (1)  through  the  comparatiye  incompleteness  of  the 
Latm  conjugation,  to  coitPound  tenses  of  the  Greek  verbs, 
imperfect,  aorist,  perfect,  pluperfect,  which  were  really 
distinct ;  (2)  through  the  absence  of  a  Latin  definite 
article,  to  pass  over  the  force  of  the  Greek  article,  or  to 
exaggerate  it  into  a  demonstrative  pronoun ;  (3)  through 
the  imperfect  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  preposi- 
tions to  give  not  ujofrequently  a  sense,  when  the  prepo- 
sition is  used  with  one  case,  which  rightly  belongs  to  it 
only  when  it  is  used  with  another.  (4)  The  two  centuries 
and  a  half  which  have  passed  since  have  naturally  ren- 
dered some  words  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  have  lowered 
or  altered  the  meaning  of  others,  and  have  enlarged 
the  range  of  the  Enghsh  vocabulary  so  as  to  take  in 
words  which  would  to  as  le^timately  at  the  disposal  of 
the  revisers  now  as  any,  which  were  then  in  use,  were  at 
the  command  of  the  revisers  of  1611.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  and  the  papers  by  Canon 
Yenables  in  the  Bible  Educator,  on  "Bible  Words,'' 
may  be  consulted  as  authorities  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

A  few  of  the  minor,  but  not  unimportant,  details 
of  the  Authorised  version  stijl  remain  to  be  noticed. 
(1)  The  two  editions  printed  in  1611  were  both  in 
the  Old  English  black  letter.  Roman  type  was  used 
in  the  reprint  of  1612.  (2)  All  the  editions  contained 
the  Apocrypha  till  1629.  (3)  Printers,  or  fhe  editors 
employed  by  printers,  have  from  time  to  time  modi- 
fied, though  without  authority,  the  spelling  of  the 
edition  of  1611,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  real  or 
supposed  improvements  of  later  usage.  (4)  The  careful 
use  of  italics  to  indicate  the  use  of  words  which, 
though  not  expressed  in  the  original,  were  yet  essen- 
tial to  the  meaning,  was,  from  the  outset,  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  Authorised  version.  This,  too, 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  modified  by  successive 
editors.  The  text  printed  in  the  present  volume  repre- 
sents, in  this  respect,  that  of  16ll,  but  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  1633  is  said,  in  this  respect,  to  be  more  care- 
fully edited.  (5)  The  marginal  readings  and  references 
of  the  edition  of  1611  have  in  like  manner  been  largely 
added  to  or  varied  by  subsequent  editors,  notably  by 
Dr.  Fftris  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  1762,  and 
Dr.  Blayney,  who  superintended  the  Oxford  edition 
of  1769.  Useful  as  tnese  are  as  suggesting  possible 
alternative  translations  or  the  comparison  of  really 
jMirallel  passages,  they  cannot  be  regaraed  as  having  the 
slightest  claim  to  authority,  properly  so  called.    Some 


few  corrections  of  the  version  itself  were  also  mad^^ 
by  these  or  other  editors,  on  their  own  responsibility^ 
as,  e.g.,  " about **  for  "above"  in  2  Cor.  xiL  12,  "unto- 
me"  for  "under  me"  in  Ps.  xviiL  47.  Mistakes  in 
printing  have  made  some  editions  memorable — 
"vinegjar"  for  "vineyard"  in  Matt.  xxi.  28;  "not" 
omitted  from  the  Seventh  Commandment,  in  1632; 
"  righteousness  "  for  "  unrighteousness  "  (Roul  vL  13), 
in  1653.  (6)  The  mawinal  dates  of  the  common 
English  Bibles,  which  first  appear  in  Bishop  Lloyd's 
BiUe  in  1701,  are  also,  it  shonia  be  noted,  though  often 
helpful,  altogether  without  authority,  lliey  represent^ 
as  now  printed,  the  chronology  adopted  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  and  are,  like  lul  such  systems,  open 
to  correction,  as  research  brings  to  light  fuller  or 
more  authentic  materials,  or  criticism  corrects  the 
conclusions  of  earlier  scholars.  In  some  cases,  as, 
e.g.,  in  assigning  A.D.  60  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
A.D.  96  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  a.d.  58 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  the  dates  assigned 
assume  theories  which  many  recent  scholars  have  re- 
jected. (7)  The  chapter-headings  of  our  printed 
Bibles  have  remained  with  but  little  alteration,  but 
they,  too,,  will  call  for  a  careful  revision.  That  the 
rignt  of  revision  has  been  exercised,  however,  appears 
from  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  heading 
of  Ps.  cxlix.  from  the  form  which  it  presented  in 
1611,  "The  Psalmist  exhorteth  to  praise  God  .  .  . 
for  that  power  which  He  hath  given  to  the  Church  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  men,"  to  its  present  text, 
which  omits  the  last  six  words.  In  many  instances 
the  headings  assume,  somewhat  too  decisively,  the 
character  of  a  commentary,  rather  than  a  summaiT. 
Thus»  while  Pss.  xvi.,  xxu.,  and  Ixix.  are  dealt  with 
in  their  primary  historical  aspect,  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  xlvii., 
Ixxii.,  and  ex.  are  referred  explicitly  to  "Christ's 
kingdom."       "  The    Church "    appears   as   the  sub- 

i*ect  of  Pss.  Ixxvi.,  Ixxx.,  and  Ixxxvii.,  where  it  would 
tave  been  historically  truer  to  say  leraeL  Ps.  dx.  is 
referred  to  Judas  as  the  object  of  its  imprecations. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  receives  throughout  an  elaborate 
allegorical  interpretation.  Isa.  liii.  is  referred  speci- 
ficafly  to  "  the  scandal  of  the  Cross,"  Isa.  Ixi.  to  "  the 
office  of  Christ,"  DiGc.  v.  to  "  the  birth  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,"  and  so  on.  Luke  vii.  assumes  the  identity  of 
the  "  woman  that  was  a  sinner  "  with  Mary  Magdalene. 
In  Acts  vi.  the  Apostles  are  said  to  "  appoint  the  office 
of  deaconship  to  seven  chosen  men."  In  Acts  xx.  Paul 
is  said  to  "  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper."  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  question  whether  the  interpretation  in 
these  and  other  like  cases  is  or  is  not  correct,  it  is  clear 
that  the  headings  go  beyond  the  function  which  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  trench  upon  the  work  of  the  com- 
mentator, which  the  revisers  of  1611  deliberately  re- 
nounced. That  there  was  an  element  of  loss  in  that 
renunciation  has  been  already  stated,  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  on  the  whole  it  has  been  well  that  we  have 
the  Bible  in  its  completeness,  without  the  addition  of 
any  comments  reflecting  the  passing  ecclesiastical  or 
Calvinistic  dogmatism  diaracteristic  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  clothed,  sooner  or  later,  by  popular 
and  clerical  feeling,  with  a  fictitious  authority,  or  even 
been  invested  by  legal  decisions,  or  Acts  of  Parliament, 
with  a  real  one.  It  is  well,  in  the  long-run,  that  every 
commentary  on  the  whole  or  an;f  part  of  Scripture 
should  be  submitted  freely  to  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
private  judgment. 
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IV.— THE  OEIQDSr  OP  THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS. 


I.  It  is,  of  coarse,  an  important  question  whether  we 
have  in  the  four  Gospels  received  hy  the  Church  as 
canonical,  the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers — ^two 
of  them  claiming  to  be  eye-witnesses — or  writings  of  a 
generation,  or  two  generations,  kter,  the  after-growth  of 
the  seoond  century,  fathered  upon  authors  whose  names 
belonged  to  the  first.  The  miestion  when  the  Goqiels 
were  written  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  one  which  cannot 
be  answered  precisely  within  a  decade  or  so  of  years ; 
nor  would  it  be  right  to  overstate  the  argument  by 
asserting  that  we  have  any  evidence  external  to  the  New 
Testament  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospels  in  their  pre- 
sent form  earlier  than  Papias  {ob,  a.d.  l70),  who  names 
St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  and  Irensus  (a.d.  190—200) 
and  Tertullian  (a.d.  160—240),  who  name  all  four.  The 
existence  in  a.d.  170  of  a  harmonised  narrative  of  tho 
Gomel  history  by  Tatian,  known  as  the  Diateaaaron  (t.«., 
the  Gospel  as  stated  bv  the  Four),  and  the  mention  of  St. 
Luke  in  the  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
known  from  the  name  of  its  first  editor  as  the  Muratorian 
Fragment  (a.d.  150 — ^190  P),  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
four  Cupels  bearing  the  same  names  as  those  now  re- 
ceivedy  and  presumamy,  tiU  proof  is  given  of  the  contranr, 
identical  with  them,  were  recognised  and  read  publicly 
as  anthoritative  documents  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  And,  obviously,  tiiey  occupied  at  that  time  a 
position  of  acknowledged  superiori^*  to  all  other  Hke 
documente.  Men  invent  reasons,  more  or  less  fantastic, 
such  as  those  which  Irenseus  gives  (Contr,  Hcsres,  iii.  11) 
— the  analogy  of  the  four  elements,  or  the  four  winds — 
wh^  there  snould  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  four. 
It  18  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  reputation  could 
hardly  have  been  gained  in  less  than  half  a  century 
from  the  time  when  thev  first  came  to  be  generally 
known ;  and  so  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  they 
must  hare  been  in  existence  at  a  date  not  later  than 
A.D.  100 — 120. 

n.  An  examination  of  the  earliest  Christian  writings 
outside  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  some 
extent  disappointing.  There  are  veir  few  references  to 
the  Gorael  narratives  in  the  Epistles  that  bear  the 
name  of  Clement  or  Ignatius  or  Barnabas.  They 
assume  the  broad  outlines  of  fhe  Gospel  history,  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  Cnrist. 
They  contain  echoes  and  fragmentary  citations  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  other  portions  of  our 
Lord's  ethical  teaching  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  His  dis- 
ciples ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  could  not  infer 
from  them  that  the  writers  had  in  their  hands  the 
Gospels  as  we  have  them.  We  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  it  is  antecedentiy  probable  that  their  know- 
ledge was  more  or  less  traditional,  and  that  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  Gospels,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  their 
writanffs  are  concerned,  even  the  existence  of  the 
Gospels,  may  have  been  of  later  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  mu^  be  remembered  that  these  letters  are,  in 
the  siiricteat  sense  of  the  word,  occasional,  and  not 
systematic  They  are  directed,  each  of  them,  to  a 
special  purpose,  under  circumstances  that  did  not 
naturally  lead  the  writers  to  speak  of  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  record— «ven  of  those  of  which,  on  any  assump- 
tion, they  must  have  had,  at  least,  a  traditional  know- 
le^. 

IIL  When  we  come  to  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr 
(A.D.  103 — 167),  the  case  is  altered.  He,  as  having  passed 
into  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  schools  (»  philo- 


sophy, was  a  man  of  wider  culture  than  any  Christian 
writer  since  St.  Paul.  The  circumstances  of  his  life 
led  him  into  controversy  with  Jews  who  questioned  the 
daim  of  Jesus  to  be  uie  Christ,  and  in  nis  argument 
with  them,  his  references  to  the  acts  and  words  of 
Christ  are  numerous  and  often  of  great  length.  It  b 
true  that  he  does  not  cite  any  Gk>spel  by  name,  but 
mentions  them  generally  as  **  the  memoirs  "  or  "  re- 
cords" that  are  "known  as  Gospels,"  and  are  read 
in  tiie  weekly  meetings  of  the  churches  (Apol.  i.  66), 
and  tiiat  where  he  quotes  from  these  "memoirs"  it 
is  at  times  with  such  considerable  variations  of  detail 
as  regards  their  facts,  and  of  expression  as  regards 
their  teaching,  that  it  has  been  urged  by  some  writers 
— ^notably  by  the  unknown  author  of  "Supernatural 
Religion" — ^that  he  probably  had  in  his  hands  some 
book  other  than  any  of  the  four  which  we  now 
acknowledge.  Against  this  it  may  be  pleaded,  how- 
ever, that  tiie  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  Christian  writers,  were  unfavourable  to 
accurate  quotation.  The  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  their 
Greek  form,  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and  could  be 
bought  at  Alexandria,  or  perhaps  in  any  great  city, 
without  difficulty;  but  such  Apostolical  writings  as 
those  of  which  tfustin  speaks  were  scarcely  likely  to  be 
multiplied  by  either  the  Jewish  or  heathen  scrilies  who 
supphed  the  stalls  or  shops  of  booksellers;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  Christian  Church  was  at  that  time 
suffidentiy  organised  to  command  booksellers  of  its 
own.  A  treasured  copy,  in  the  hands  of  tho  bishop 
or  elder  of  each  Christian  community,  read  publicly 
at  its  meetings,  was,  we  may  well  oelieve,  in  that 
early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  new  society,  enough 
to  meet  its  wants.  The  members  of  that  society 
listened,  and  remembered  and  reproduced  what  they 
had  heard  with  the  variations  which,  under  such  con- 
ditions, were  inevitable.  And  even  if  we  were  to  admit, 
hypothetically,  the  conclusion  which  has  thus  been 
drawn,  the  result  would,  after  all,  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this— that  there  was  in  Justin's  time  a  fifth 
Gospel  in  existence,  agreeing  in  all  material  points  with 
the  four,  or,  at  least,  with  three  out  of  the  four.  To 
most  men  it  would  seem  improbable  that  such  a  Gk>spel 
should  have  left  no  traces  of  its  existence  outside  the 
quotations  or  references  from  which  that  existence  has 
been  thus  inferred,  that  it  should  have  supplied  the 
most  scholarly  of  the  early  Christian  writers  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Christ, 
and  then  have  vanished  like  a  meteor.  But  if  it  did 
exist,  then  it  would  simply  follow  that  we  have,  in  the 
unknown  Gkispel  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  Justin,  a 
fifth  independent  witness  confirming,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, the  records  of  the  other  four. 

lY.  There  are,  however,  writings  which  even  the  most 
sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  earlier  than  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Ignatius.  The  Epistles  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment are  —  excluding  for  the  present  the  so-called 
AfUUegomena  (2  Pet.  ii.  and  iii.,  John,  Jude)— docu- 
ments of  an  antiquity  that  may  well  be  called  primitive. 
They  did  not  come  together  into  a  volume  till  perhaps 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  or  later.  The  letters 
of  each  writer  may  be  cited  accordingly,  as  giving  a 
perfectly  independent  testimony.  Let  us  ask,^  there- 
fore, what  evidence  they  supply  as  to  the  existence, 
either  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  or  of  a  common  narra- 
tive, written  or  oral,  which  they  embody,  each  with 
variations  of  its  own.    For  the  present  we  limit  th» 
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mqniry  to  these  three.  The  fourth  GkMipel  standfl 
apart  from  them  in  a  distinct  position  of  its  own,  and 
the  eyidenoe  in  f ayoor  of  its  navin^  come  from  the 
Apostle  whose  name  it  bears  will  oe  found  in  the 
Introduction  to  it. 

Take,  then,  (1)  the  Epistije  of  St.  Jamxb.  Its 
contents  point  to  its  being,  perhaps,  the  very  earliest 
document  in  the  New  Testament.  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  oontroyersy  between  the  Judaisers 
and  the  foUowers  of  St.  Paul,  leads  naturally  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  written  before  that  controTersy 
— ^prior,  t.e.,  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  of  Acts  zv. 
There  is  absolutely  no  ffround  for  thinking,  as 
men  have  thought,  that  ne  writes  either  a^nst 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  or 
against  the  perversion  of  that  doctrine  by  St.  Paul's 
followers.  The  dead  faith  which  he  condemns  is  not 
a  faith  in  Christ,  as  having^  atoned  for  sin,  but  the 
mere  confession  of  the  primary  article  of  Jewish 
monotheism — **  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  €k)d  " 
(Jas.  ii.  19).  Taking  the  Epistle  of  St.  J^mbs, 
therefore,  as  the  eariiest  witness,  what  do  we  find 
there  P  Not,  we  must  freely  admit,  any  reference  to 
the  Gk>spel  narrative ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind 
whose  thoughts  and  mode  of  teaching  had  been  mani- 
festly formed  on  the  model  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  He,  too,  teaches  by  beatitudes  (Jas.  i.  12; 
Matt.  V.  10,  11),  and  the  one  beatitude  is  an  echo  of  the 
other.  To  him,  also,  Gk>d  is  emphatically  the  giver  of 
all  fifood  things  (Jas.  i.  17 ;  MAtt.  vii.  11).  He,  too, 
dweUs  on  the  danger  of  hearing  without  doiuff  (Jas. 
L  22;  Matt.  vii.  24i),  To  him  the  grass  witnering 
before  the  soorchiiu^  sun  and  the  hot  wind  of  the 
desert,  is  the  type  of  all  that  is  most  fleeting  in  fortune 
or  in  character  (Jas.  i.  11 ;  Matt.  vi.  30 ;  ziii.  6).  He, 
too,  connects  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with 
that  freedom  from  "respect  of  persons,"  which  even 
the  scribes  acknowledged  to  be  a  leading  feature  in 
His  character,  and  which,  therefore,  He  would  condemn 
in  those  who  professed  to  be  His  disdples  (Jas.  ii.  1 ; 
Matt.  zzii.  16).  He  shares  his  Master's  implied  condem- 
nation of  the  "  gorgeous  raiment "  of  those  whom  the 
world  honours  (Jas.  ii.  2 ;  Matt.  xL  8).  To  him,  as  to 
Christ,  to  keep  the  law, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  is  the  condition  of  entering  into  hie  (Jas. 
ii.  8 ;  Matt.  xix.  19 ;  xxii  40),  and  that  law,  as  having 
been  thus  confirmed  by  the  great  King,  is  for  him  the 
royal,  the  kingly  law.  He  re- states  the  law  that  the 
merciful,  and  &ey  alone,  will  obtain  mercy  (Jas.  ii.  13 ; 
Matt.  V.  7 ;  vii.  1).  He  warns  men  against  the  risks  of 
claiming  without  authority  the  function  of  teachers, 
and  forp^tting  that  we  all  need  the  guidance  of  the 
one  divme  Teacher  (Jas.  iii.  1 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  8).  The 
same  familiar  illustration  of  the  tree  and  its  fruits  is 
used  by  him  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  character  and 
acts  (Jas.  iiL  12 ;  Matt.  vii.  16).  To  clothe  the  naked 
and  to  feed  the  hungry  are  with  him,  as  with  the 
Christ,  elements  of  the  perfect  life  (Jas.  ii.  15 ;  Matt. 
xrv.  35,  36).  He  has  the  same  word  of  stem  reproof 
for  the  "adulterous  generation"  in  which  he  lived 
(Jas.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xii.  §9),  and  which  he  reminds  of  the 
truth  that  they  cannot  be  the  friends  at  once  of  Qod 
and  of  the  world  (Jas.  iv.  4 ;  Matt.  vi.  24).  He  knows 
that  humility  is  the  condition  of  true  exaltation  (Jas. 
iv.  10 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  12).  He,  too,  speaks  of  the  Father 
as  One  who,  though  willing  to  save,  is  able  also  to 
destroy  (Jas.  iv.  12;  Matt.  x.  28),  and  protests,  in 
words  that  are  almost  an  echo  of  our  Lonl's,  against 
the  far-reaching  schemes  of  man's  covetousness  (Jas. 
iv.  13—16 ;  Luke  xii.  16—20).  To  him  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  is  the  goal  to  which  all  things  tend  (Jas.  v.  8 ; 


Matt  xxiv.  27).  It  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors  (Jas.  v.  9 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  33).  He  condemns,  as  his  Lord  had  done, 
the  rash  use  of  oaths,  and  tells  men,  in  the  very  words 
used  by  Christ,  that  their  speech  diould  be  i  ea,  yea, 
and  Nay,  nay  (Jas.  v.  12;  Matt.  v.  34—36).  He 
prescribes  anointing  with  oil  as  a  means  of  healixig  the 
sick,  even  as  our  Lord  had  done  (Jas.  v.  14 ;  Sburk 
vi.  13).  With  him,  as  in  our  Lord's  miracles,  the 
healing  of  the  sick  b  associated  with  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  (Jas.  v.  15 ;  Matt.  ix.  2).  It  will  hardly  be 
contended  that  so  oontinuouB  a  series  of  parallelisms 
between  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  is  purely  acddentaL  But  if  it  is  not 
so,  if  there  is  evidence  of  a  connection  of  some  kind 
between  them,  then  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
hypotheses  (1)  of  both  drawing  from  the  common 
source  of  the  current  traditioiud  knowledge  of  our 
Lord's  teaching;  or  (2)  of  the  Evangelist  incorporating 
into  his  report  of  that  teaching  what  he  had  learnt 
from  St.  James;  or  (3)  of  St.  James  being  a  reader 
of  a  book  containing  the  whole,  or  part,  m  what  we 
now  find  in  St.  Matthew's  GospeL  (See  IntroducHan 
to  8t  Matthew.) 

I  turn  to  the  First  Epistlb  of  St.  Pbtbb.  The 
opening  words  attach  to  the  "blood  of  Christ"  the 
same  importance  which  He  Himself  had  attached  to  it 
(1  Pet.  1.  2 ;  Mark  xiv.  24).  He  takes  up  the  words  in 
which  his  Lord  had  bidden  men  watch  with  their  loins 
girded  (1  Pet.  i.  13;  Luke  xii.  35).  He  points  the 
contrast  between  seeing  and  believing,  even  as  Christ 
had  point'Cd  it  (1  Pet.  L  8 ;  John  xx.  19).  He  has 
learnt  to  interoret  the  projects  as  his  Lord  had  taught 
him,  as  foretelling  the  suserings  that  were  appointed 
unto  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Luke  xxiv.  44,  45).  He  sees 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  a  ransom  for  many  (1  Pet.  i.  18 ; 
Mark  x.  45),  and  knows  that  Grod  has  raised  Him  from 
the  dead  (1  Pet.  1.  3).  He  teaches  that  there  must  be 
a  new  birth  wrought  in  men  by  the  divine  word  (1  Pet. 
ii.  23;  John  iii.  3,  5).  He  sees  in  Christ  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  (1  Pet.  ii.  4,  7 ;  Mark  xii. 
10),  in  the  crisis  through  which  Israel  was  passing,  the 
time  of  its  '*  visitation  "  (1  Pet.  iL  12 ;  Luke  xx.  44). 
He  remembers,  using  the  self -same  unusual  word  which 
occurs  in  almost  immediate  sequence  in  the  Gospel 
record,  how  the  calm  recognition  of  the  claims  of  civil 
rulers  had  *'put  to  silence"  (literally,  nnuizled)  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  can  therefore  call  on  men 
to  follow  their  Lord's  example  for  His  sake  (1  Pet.  ii. 
15  ;  Matt,  xxii  21,  34).  He  remembers  also  the  mar- 
vellous silence  of  his  Master  at  His  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  the  livid  scars  left  by  the  scourges  of 
the  soldiers  (1  Pet.  ii.  23, 24 ;  Mark  xiv.  60,  61 ;  xv.  15). 
Slaves  were  to  recollect,  when  they  were  buffeted,  that 
they  were  suffering  as  Christ  had  suffered  (1  Pet.  ii.  20; 
Mark  xiv.  65).  It  was  by  that  suffering  that  the  Good 
Shepherd,  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (John  x. 
11),  had  drawn  to  Him  the  sheep  that  had  gone  astray 
over  whom  He  had  yearned  with  an  infinite  compassion 
(1  Pet.  ii.  25 ;  Matt.  ix.  36).  He  has  learnt  the  lesson 
of  not  returning  evil  for  evil  (1  Pet.  iii.  9;  Matt.  v.  39). 
He  knows  the  beatitude  that  had  been  pronounced  on 
those  who  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake  (1  Pet.  iu.  14; 
Matt.  V.  10).  He  knows,  too,  that  Jesus  Christ,  having 
preached  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison "  (there  is,  at  leas^ 
a  possible  connection  hero  with  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  53), 
went  into  heaven,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod. 
(1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  Mark  xvi  19).  As  if  romembering  the 
sin  into  which  he  fell  because  he  had  not  watched  unto 
prayer,  he  urges  others  to  watch  (1  Pet.  iv.  7 ;  Mark 
xiv.  37).  He  Bad  learnt,  by  a  living  personal  experience, 
how  man's  love,  meetii^^  God's,  covers  the  multitude 
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of  niiB  (1  Pot.  ir.  8 ;  John  zxi.  15 — 17).  Bevilings  do 
but  bring  to  his  memory  yet  another  beatitude  which 
he  had  heard  from  his  liord's  lips  (1  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  Matt. 
T.  10).  He  reminds  men  how  his  Lord  had  commended 
His  spirit  to  the  Father  (1  Pet.  iv.  19 ;  Lnke  xxiii.  46). 
He  writes,  as  being  himself  a  witness  of  the  snfEerings 
of  Christ  (1  Pet.  Y.  1).  He  has  learnt  to  see  in  Him 
the  chief  Shepherd,  nnder  whom  he  himself  and  all 
other  pastors  are  called  to  serve  (1  Pet.  r.  4 ;  John  x. 
14).  ms  call  to  others  to  be  "  sober  and  watchful," 
because  their  adversary,  the  devil,  was  "  like  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,"  speaks  of  the 
experience  of  one  who  had  been  told  that  Satan  desired 
to  have  him  that  he  might  "  sift  him  as  wheat "  (1  Pet. 
T.  8 ;  Luke  xxii.  31). 

The  doubts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
nused  as  to  the  Second  Epistlb  of  St.  Peter, 
prevent  my-  hijin^  much  stress  on  the  evidence 
which  it  suppbes  in  this  matter.  My  own  belief 
is  that  the  scale  turns  in  &vour  of  its  genuineness. 
In  any  ease,  it  is  as  early  as  any  document  later  than 
the  New  Testament  writings.  Looking  to  it,  then, 
we  note  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
calling  and  election,  which  Peter  had  himself  specially 
been  taught  (2  Pet.  i.  10 ;  Matt.  zx.  16).  The  writer 
remembers  how  the  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him  that 
the  putting  oft  of  his  "  tabemade  "  should  be  auick  and 
sudoen  (2  Fet.  L 14;  John  xzi.  18).  He  uses  ox  his  own 
"  decease  "  the  self -same  word  which  had  been  used  of 
that  of  Christ  (2  Pet.  i.  15 ;  Luke  ix.  31).  The  vision 
of  the  brightness  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  voice 
from  the  excellent  glory,  are  stilf  living  in  his  memory 
(2  Pet.  i.  17, 18;  Mark  viii.  2—7).  In  this,  as  in  the 
former  Epistle,  he  has  been  taught  to  see  lessons 
connected  with  the  coming  of  Ohrist,  which  did 
not  lie  on  the  surface,  in  uie  history  of  Noah  and 
the  Flood,  to  which  our  Lord  had  directed  men's 
attention  (1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21 ;  2  Pet.  iii  5—7 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  37).  Here  also,  then,  we  have  documents,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  is  acknowledged  as  belonj^ing,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the  Apostoho  age,  and 
which  abound  in  allusive  references  to  what  we  find 
recorded  in  the  Grospels.  In  this  case  it  is,  of  course, 
more  than  probable  that  the  writer  spoke  from  per- 
sonal recollection,  and  that  we  may  have  here  the 
testimony,  not  of  one  who  had  read  the  Gospels,  but  of 
one  from  whom  the  information  which  they  embody 
had  been  in  part,  at  least,  derived.  And,  assuming  the 
Second  Epistle  to  be  by  him,  we  have  there  a  <£rect 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  provide  that  that  informa- 
tion should  be  embodied  for  those  for  whom  he  wrote 
in  some  permanent  form  (2  Pet.  i.  15).  For  the 
evidence  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Second 
Gospel  grew  out  of  that  intention,  see  Introduction  to 
St.  MaHe. 

y.  We  pass  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  whether  we  assume,  as  seems  to  me  most  pro- 
bable, the  authorship  of  ApoUos,  or  that  of  St.  Paul,  or 
one  of  bis  fellow-labourers,  Barnabas,  or  Luke,  or 
Clement,  belong  also  to  the  Apostolic  age.  The 
writer  of  that  Epistle  acknowledges  the  &ct  of  the 
Ascension  (Heb.  i.  3 ;  xii.  2).  He  oiBtinguishes  himself 
(Heb.  ii.  3, 4),  just  as  St.  Luke  does,  from  those  who 
had  actually  hoard  the  word  of  salvation  from  the  lips 
of  the  Lord  Himself ,  but  he  has  heard  from  them  of  the 
Temptation  and  the  Passion  of  the  Ohrist  (Heb.  ii.  18),  of 
IBs  perfect  sinlessnoss  (Heb.  iv.  15),  oi  His  tolerant 
sympathy  for  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  error  (Heb. 
▼.  2),  of  the  prayers  and  supplications,  the  strong  crying 
and  teurs,  orthe  garden  and  the  cross  (Heb.  v.  7).  The 
"lie  prophecy  of  Ps.  ex.,  to  which  prominence 
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had  been  ^ven  by  our  Lord's  question  in  Matt.  xxii.  42, 
becomes  tne  centre  of  his  argument.  He  knows,  as 
one  who  had  traced  the  descent  from  David,  as  g^ven 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that  our  Lord  had  sprung 
out  of  Judah  (Heb.  vi.  14).  The  New  Covenant,  of 
which  Christ  had  spoken  as  being  ratified  by  his  blood, 
fills  the  next  gpreat  place  in  his  argument  (Heb.  viii. 
8 — 13;  xiii.  24;  Luke  xxii.  20).  Hd  finds  a  mystical 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  that  blood- 
shedding  was  outside  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Heb, 
xiii.  12;  John  xix.  20).  To  him,  as  to  St.  Peter,  the 
name  of  Jesus,  on  which  he  most  loves  to  dwell,  is 
that  He  is,  as  He  described  Himself,  the  Great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep  (Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  John  x.  14). 

YI.  We  pass,  as  next  in  order,  to  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  taking  them,  as  is  obviously  more  natural 
in  such  an  inquiry,  in  their  chronological  sequence.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  earliest  of  these,  the 
FiBST  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  opens  with 
a  reference  to  a  Gospel  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  as  Ids 
(1  Thess.  i.  5 ;  ii  2).  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  he  uses 
that  word  in  its  wider  sense,  not  as  a  book,  but  as  a 
message  of  glad  tidings;  but  then  that  message  con- 
sisted, not  in  a  specu&tive  doctrine,  but  in  the  record 
of  what  the  Lord  Jesus  had  done,  and  suffered,  and 
tai^ht,  and  how  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 
(1  Gor.  xi.  23 ;  xv.  1,  3),  and  so  the  facts  of  the  case 
s^iff^st  the  conclusion  that  the  name  was  given  at 
a  Liter  stage— later,  but  how  soon  we  cannot  say — to 
the  book,  because  the  book  so  called  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  what  had  previouslv  been  taught  orally.  He 
knows  that  those  whose  faitn  in  Gk>d  exposes  {nem  to 
persecution  are,  in  this  respect,  followers  of  the  Lord, 
reproducing  the  pattern  of  His  sufferings  (1  Thess.  L  6). 
He  warns  men  of  a  "  vrrath  to  come,"  such  as  the 
Baptist  had  proclaimed  (1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  Luke  iii.  7), 
ana  assumes  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the 
Second  Goming  from  Heaven  (1  Thesa.  i.  10;  iii.  13), 
as  ideas  already  familiar.  The  key-note  of  his  preaching, 
as  of  that  of  the  gospel,  is  that  men  have  been  called 
to  a  kingdom  of  whidi  Ghrist  is  the  Head  (1  Thess« 
ii. '  12 ;  Luke  iv.  43).  In  words  which  reproduce  the 
Very  accents  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  he  tells  men  that 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  oometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night " 
(1  Thess.  V.  2;  Luke  xii.  39).  For  him  also  the 
times  of  trouble  that  are  to  precede  that  coming  are  as. 
the  travail-pangs  of  the  world's  new  birth  (1  Thess^ 
V.  3 ;  Matt.  xdv.  8).  The  echoes  of  the  voice  that  oalla 
men,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  "  watch  and  be  sober,"  are- 
ringing  in  his  ears,  as  they  had  done  in  those  of  St. 
Peter  (1  Thess.  v.  6;  Luke  xxi.  34—36).  In  the 
Second  Epistle  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 

Sklnted  more  f ullv,  as  Ghrist  Himself  had  painted  it, 
e  is  to  come  with  "  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  with 
angels  of  His  might "  (2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  31 1 
XXV.  31 ;  Luke  xxi.  27),  and  the  sentence  which  He 
will  then  pass  on  the  impenitent  is  characterised  as 
"  eternal "  (2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Matt.  xxv.  46).'  He,  too,  has 
learnt,  though  as  with  a  fresh  revelation  of  details, 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not,  as  men  dreamt-,  at 
hand,  that  the  end  is  not  "  by  and  by"  (2  Thess.  ii.  2; 
Luke  xxL  9).  He  appeals  to  a  body  of  traditions--i.6., 
of  oral  teaching,  wnioh  certainly  included  portions 
of  the  Gk>spel  histoiy  and  of  the  teaching  of  Ghrist 
(2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  1  Gor.  xi.  23;  xv.  1,  2). 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ghukch  of  Gobinth 
present  the  same  general  features  as  to  the  Goming 
of  Ghrist,  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Ghrist  from  Heaven, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Judgment  (1  Gor.  xv.  20 — ^28). 
Their  greater  fulness  naturaUv  presents  more  points 
of   contact   with  the  Gospel  nistory  on  which  they 
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rest.  We  meet  with  the  names  of  CeDhas  (which  we 
find  in  that  form  in  John  i.  43,  ana  not  elsewhere 
in  the  Gospels)  and  ol  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  as 
familiar  to  that  Choitsh  (1  Cor.  i.  10 ;  lii.  22 ;  ix.  5). 
"Die  command  which  Christ  had  given  to  His  disciples 
to  baptise  all  nations  is  known  and  acted  on  (1  Cor. 
1.  14).  The  siorj  of  the  Cross  is  the  theme  of  the 
Apostle's  preadii]^  (1  Cor.  i.  18).  Christ  is  to  him 
the  im^rsonation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  30 ; 
Lake  iL  40,  52;  xi.  49).  He  employs  the  imagery, 
which  Christ  had  employed,  of  the  Wise  Builder  who 
erects  his  fabric  on  a  um  fonndation  (1  Cor.  iii.  10; 
Loke  vi  48).  He  knows  the  lessons  taoght  by  the 
parable  of  the  Steward  (1  Cor.  iv.  2;  Lnke  zii.  42),  and 
by  that  of  the  Unprofitable  Servant  (1  Cor.  iv.  7; 
Lnke  xvii.  10).  The  role  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  for  those  who  suffer  persecation  is  his  role 
also  (1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13 ;  Lnke  vi.  27,  28).  He  iUns- 
trates  the  spread  of  spiritoal  inflnenoe  for  ^od  or 
evil  by  the  same  image  that  gives  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  the  parable  of  the  I^ven  (1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  Gal. 
V.  9 ;  Lnke  ziu.  20),  and  connects  this  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  as  the  true  Passover,  on  the  day  of  that 
Feast  (1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  Lnke  xrii.  15).  ^  He  has  received 
the  thon^ht  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world 
(1  Cor.  VI.  2;  Matt.  xix.  28),  and  on  that  ^nnd  niges 
men  to  submit  now  to  injustice  (1  Cor.  vi.  6,  7 ;  Lake 
vi  29,  30).  His  thoughts  of  the  holmess  of  marriage 
rest  on  tiie  same  .grounds  as  those  of  Jesus  (1  Cor. 
vi  16 ;  Matt.  xix.  5, 6) ;  and  he,  too,  has  learnt  to  see  in 
man's  body  a  temple  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  (1  Cor. 
vi.  20 ;  John  ii  21).  Outward  freedom  and  slavery  are 
looked  on  bv  him  as  nothing  compared  with  the  trne 
freedom  of  the  spirit  Q  Cor.  vii.  22, 23 ;  John  viii.  36). 
He  reeards  the  fife  oi  the  unmarried,  when  the  choice 
is  made  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake,  as  higher 
than  that  of  the  manned  (1  Cor.  vii.  32 ;  Matt.  xix.  12). 
The  special  danger  of  over-anxiety  about  earthly  things 
IB  to  nim  known  by  the  same  word  that  our  Lord  had 
used  (1  Cor.  vii.  32--34;  Luke  x.  19).  The  very  adverb 
which  he  empkvs  to  express  freedom  from  it,  is  taken 
from  St.  Lukes  account  of  Martha  as  "cumbered" 
about  mudi  serving  (1  Cor.  vii  35 ;  Luke  x.  40).  He 
too  echoes,  in  view  ox  the  troubles  that  were  coming 
on  the  earth,  the  beatitude  pronounced  on  the  wombs 
that  never  bare  (1  Cor.  vii  40 ;  Luke  xxiii  29).  With 
him,  also,  it  is  not  that  which  goes  into  the  mouth 
that  affecfcs  our  acceptance  with  God  (1  Cor.  viii.  8; 
Mark  vii  18) ;  and  that  which  he  seeks  to  avoid  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking  is  the  offending  others  (1  Cor.  viii.  13 ; 
Luke  xvii  1).  His  thoughts  of  the  name,  the  function, 
the  rights  of  an  Apostle,  are  based  upon  our  Lord's 
commission  given  to  the  Twelve  and  to  the  Seventy 
(1  Cor.  ix.  £—14 ;  Lnke  ix.  3 ;  x.  7).  He  refers  the 
last  to  the  express  commandment  of  Christ  (1  Cor. 
ix.  14;  Luke  x.  7),  and  jet  rises  beyond  those  rights 
to  the  higher  law  of  giving  without  receiving  (1  Cor. 
ix.  18;  lutt.  X.  8).  He  uses  the  same  unusual  word 
for  persistent  "wearying"  that  St.  Lnke  had  used 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  Luke  xviii.  5).  The  narrative  of  the 
Last  Supper,  with  all  the  symbolic  significance  of 
its  words  and  acts,  with  all  the  associations  of  the 
events  that  came  before  and  after  it,  is  assumed  as 
part  of  the  elementary  knowledge  of  every  Christian 
(1  Cor.  X.  16,  17;  BL  23—26;  Luke  xxn.  19—23). 
His  account  of  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  titer 
Hjb  resurrection,  though  manifestly  independent,  in- 
cludes some  of  those  recorded  in  uie  Goqpels  (1  Cor. 
XV.  3 — 7 ;  Luke  xxiv.  34 — 36);  and  his  teaching  as  to 
the  "  spiritual  body "  of  the  Resurrection  agrees  with 
the  phenomena  which  they  report  (1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 44 ; 


Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx.  19).  His  Master's  law  of 
veracity  in  speech  is  his  law  also  (2  Cor.  i.  18 ;  Matt. 
V.  37),  as  it  had  been  that  of  St.  James.  Our  Lord's 
formula  of  asseveration,  Hebrew  as  it  was,  is  his 
formula  (2  Cor.  i.  20 ;  Luke  iv.  24,  et  dl,).  His  thoughts 
of  his  mission  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Covenant  are 
based  on  our  Lord's  words  (2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Luke  xxii.  20). 
The  words  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  believer  as 
**  transfig^ured  "  from  gloij  to  glory,  are  manifestly  an 
allusive  reference  to  the  history  of  Christ's  transfig^nra- 
tion  (2  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  Matt.  xvii.  2).  He  looks  forward 
to  the  manifestation  of  all  secrets  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  10;  Bom.  xiv.  10;  Matt.  xxv.  31), 
and,  almost  as  in  Christ's  own  la^^na^,  he  states  the 
purpose  of  His  death  (2  Cor.  v.  15;  Gal.  i.  4 ;  Mark  x.45). 
He  thinks  of  Him  as  being  made  sin  for  us — i.e,,  as 
heukg  numbered  with  the  transgressors  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ; 
Mark  xv.  28),  and  dwells  on  the  outward  povertv  of  Ws 
life  (2  Cor.  viu.  9 ;  Luke  ix.  58),  and  its  inward  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  (2  Cor.  x.  1 ;  Matt.  xi.  29). 

We  turn  to  the  Epistlb  to  the  Gaultianb. 
There  the  Apostle's  knowled^  of  the  higher  truths 
of  the  gospel  has  come  to  him,  as  it  came  to  Peter, 
not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  a  revelation  from 
the  Father  (Gal.  i  12, 16 ;  Matt.  xvi.  17).  Beferences 
to  external  facts  are,  however,  not  wanting.  The 
names  of  James,  Cephas,  and  John  are  mentioned 
as  already  familiar  to  ms  Gridatian  converts  (Gai  ii  9). 
He  echoes  the  very  syllables  of  the  prayer  of  Geth- 
semane  (GhiL  iv.  6;  Bom.  viii  16;  Mark  xiv.  36).  He 
mentions  the  birth  of  Christ  ("  made  of  a  woman  ") 
in  a  wav  which  at  least  suggests  an  acquaintance  with 
St.  Luke's  account  of  the  Incarnation  (Gai  iv.  4; 
Lnke  i  31).  He  sums  iip  aU  duties  of  man  to  man  in 
the  self-same  law  which  Christ  had  solemnly  affirmed 
(Gai  V.  14;  Bom.  xiii  9 ;  Luke  x.  27).  His  list  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh  reads  like  an  echo  of  our  Lord's  list 
of  "the  things  that  defile  a  man"  (GaL  v.  19—21; 
Mark  vii  21722). 

In  the  Epistlb  to  the  Bomakb  we  have  com- 
paratively few  of  these  references,  but  the  great  facts 
of  the  birth  from  the  seed  of  IHvid  (Bom.  i  3),  and 
the  Besurrection  and  Ascension  of  Chnst  are  assnmed 
throughout  (Bem.  viii  34 ;  Eph.  i  20).  The  command 
to  meet  cursing  with  blessing  is  repeated  (Bom.  xii  14 ; 
Lnke  vi.  28),  as  is  also  that  of  paying  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due  (Bom.  xiii  7;  Lue  xx.  25).  He  has 
learnt  the  lesson  that  nothing  that  goes  into  the  month 
can  defile  a  man  (Bom.  xiv.  14;  mxtk  vii.  18).  In 
Bom.  xvi.  25  he  seems  even  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
"prophetic  writings,"  or  "scriptures,"  as  containing 
the  substance  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached;  and  u 
we  adopt  the  view  that  he  refers  here,  not  to  the  older 
prophets,  but  to  contemporary  writings  (as  St.  Peter  ap- 
parently does  in  the  "prophetic  word"  of  2  Pet.  i  19), 
then  we  have  a  coincidence  confirming  St.  Luke's  state- 
ment that  there  were  many  such  writings  anterior  to  his 
Gospel  (Luke  i  1),  and  e]^laining  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
term  "  scripture,"  as  apphed  to  a  quotation  from  that 
Gospel  a  Tim.  v.  8;  Luke  x.  7). 

Tne  Epistles  of  the  Fibst  Ihpbibonusnt — 
%,€.,  Philippians,  Ephesiaks,  CoL088iAirs-Hq9eak 
of  Christ  as  "the  beloved"  of  the  Father  (Eph.!  6; 
Luke  ix.  35).  "Apostles  and  prophets"  are  jmned 
together,  as  Christ  had  joined  them,  and  in  doee 
connection  with  the  Wisdom  of  Grod  as  aendbig 
them  (Eph.  iii.  5,  10 ;  iv.  11 ;  Luke  ^  49).  The 
parable  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride  is  reoM^- 
nised  and  developed  (Eph.  v.  25 ;  Mati  xxii  1 ;  xxv.  1 ; 
Luke  xiv.  16),  and  our  Lord's  citation  from  Gen.  ii  24 
re-cited  (Eph.  v.  31 ;  Mark  x.  7).    The  writer  knowB 
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ihai  there  is  no  respect  of  _per80zis  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Enh.  vl  9;  Ck>L  ill.  25;  Matt,  xzii  16).  He  takes  up 
and  expands  the  thought  of  the  "  whole  armour/'  the 
"  panoply"  of  God,  wmch  is  mightier  than  the  **  pano- 
ply" of  e^  (Eph.  tL  13;  Luke  xL  22).  He  sees  that 
the  true  redemption  or  deliTeranoe  of  men  is  found  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (OoL  L  14 ;  Luke  i.  77 ;  ilL  3).  He 
expresses  the  perfect  law  of  the  heheyer^s  life  in  saying 
that  all  personal  or  corporate  acts  should  he  done  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (OoL  iiL  17 ;  1  Cor.  t.  4; 
Matt  XTiiL  20).  That  Name  is  above  every  name, 
becanse  He  who  bore  it,  having  been  in  the  form  of 
Gk)d,  had  emptied  Hxmaelt  of  that  glory,  and  had  come 
to  be  in  the  hkeness  of  man,  and  even  m  His  manhood 
had  humbled  Himself  still  further,  and  become  obedient 
unto  deaih,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  iL  6—9; 
Luke  L  32;  iL  51). 

l^e  Pastoral  Epistlbs — 1  Tikotht,  2  Timothy, 
Trnrs — carry  on  the  evidence.  It  is  with  liim  one  of  the 
faithful  savings,  which  are  as  the  axioms  of  Christian 
doctrine,  tnat  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners  (1  Tim.  L  15;  Luke  v.  32),  to  give  Himself  as  a 
ransom  for  all  men  (1  l^oi.  iL  6 ;  Matt  xx.  28).  The 
earliest  type  of  the  Church's  creed  includes  the  Incarna- 
tion, the^^sions  of  Angels,  the  Ascension,  as  they  are 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Luke  xxii.  43; 
XXIV.  4,  51 ;  Acts  L  10).  He  lays  down  as  the  nde  of 
discipline  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  that  which,  though 
previonslv  acknowledged,  had  yet,  in  a  specially  solemn 
manner,  oeen  re-affizmedby  Christ  (1  Tim.  v.  19 ;  Matt. 
xviiL  16).  He  dwells  on  the  good  confession  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate  (1  IHm.  vL 
13 ;  Luke  xxiiL  3).  He  speaks  of  the  far-off  judnnent 
in  Christ's  own  words,  as  simply  "  that  day  "  (2  Tha. 
L  18;  Matt.  viL  22).  He  refers  once  more  to  lus  own 
gospel  as  witnessing  both  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
ana  His  descent  from  David  (2  Tim.  ii.  8).  He  states 
again,  almost  in  the  veiy  words  of  Christ,  the  law  of 
retribution  according  to  which  He  will  deny  hereafter 
those  who  deny  Hmi  now,  and  will  cause  those  who 
endure  to  be  sharers  in  His  kin^om  (2  Tim.  iL  12 ; 
Luke  ix.  26).  Baptism  is  for  him  tiie  washinfof  a  new 
Inrth,  and  that  by  the  worldng  of  the  Spirit  (Tit.  iii.  5 ; 
John  iiL  5).  What  has  been  said  of  the  Second  Epistie 
of  St.  Peter  holds  good  of  this  last  group  oi  the 
Epistles  that  bear  St.  Paul's  name.  If  thev  are  not 
artnally  by  him,  they  aro  yet  unquestionably  documents 
that  carry  us  back  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  dose 
of  the  First  Century  or  tiie  very  beginning  of  the 
Se«md. 

Vll.  The  examples  that  have  thus  been  collected 
are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  abound  in  ref  eronces,  not  only  to 
the  great  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  but  to  the 
acts  and  teaching  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  €k)8pels. 
And  it  must  be  romembered  that  thero  was  nothing  in 
the  drenmstanoes  of  the  case  to  lead  the  writers  to  moro 
tiian  these  incidental  and  allusive  ref  eronces.  They 
wero  writing,  not  the  Commentaries  or  the  Sermons 
which  beloi^ed  to  a  later  age,  but  Episties  cidled  for 
by  special  necessities,  and  not  naturally  suggesting,  any 
moro  than  analcffous  documents  do  now,  a  rof eronce 
to  the  details  ox  the  Qospel  histoiy;  and  thereforo 
the  fact  that  the  allusions  aro  as  numerous  as  they 
aro,  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  their 
memories  wero  saturated,  as  it  wero,  with  the  acts 
and  the  words  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  These  formed  the 
basis  c^  the  oral  instruction  given  to  every  convert 
(Luke  L  3).  They  wero  part  of  the  traditions  of  every 
Chnr«h»  of  the  gospel  as  preached  by  every  Apostle  and 
Evangelist.    I  do  not  say  that  they  prove  the  existence 


of  the  first  three  Gospeb  as  written  books,  but  they 
proparo  the  way  for  all  the  special  evidence— external 
and  internal — which  may  be  sldduced  on  behalf  of  eadi 
of  them,  and  show  that  they  ropresent  what  was  the 
curront  teaching  of  the  Apostle's  age.  It  is  probable 
enough,  looking  to  the  literary  activity  of  that  time  in 
all  cities  of  the  empiro,  that  there  wero,  as  St.  Luke 
says  (chap.  LI),  and  as  Papias  implies  (see  InJtrodwstion 
to  8L  Makhew),  many  writers  who  undertook  the  task  of 
embodying  these  floating  traditions  in  writing.  If  out 
of  these  only  three  have  survived,  it  is  a  natiural  infer- 
ence that  they  wero  recognised  as  the  most  accurate  or 
the  most  authoritative. 

ViUL.  And  it  IB  at  least  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  Grosnels  with  which  we  aro  now  dealing  that  they 
aro  ascrioed  to  persons  whose  names  wero  not  of  them- 
selves clothed  with  any  very  high  authority.  A  later 
writer,  compiling  a  Qospel  for  Jewish  Christians, 
would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  select  the  publican 
Apostle,  the  object  of  scorn  and  hatred  alike  to  his  own 
countrymen  and  to  the  Grentiles,  instead  of  St.  Petcor 
or  St.  Androw;  or  the  subordinate  attendant  on  the 
Aposties,  whose  help  St.  Paul  had  rojected  because  he 
haii  shown  himself  wavering  and  famt-hearted  (Acts 
xiii.  13;  xv.  38);  or  the  phvsician  whose  name  just 
occurs  incidentally  in  the  salutations  of  three  of  St. 
Paul's  later  Epistles  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  verse  24; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11).  And  yet,  when  we  know  the  names,  and 
track  out  the  history  of  the  men,  we  see  that  in  each 
case  they  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  books 
to  which  they  aro  severally  attached,  and  furnish  manv 
coincidences  that  aro  botii  interestizig  and  evidential. 
In  the  case  of  one  Cospel,  that  of  bt.  Luke,  thero  is 
beades  this,  as  the  Notes  on  it  will  show,  so  dose  an 
agreement  between  its  vocabulary  and  that  of  St.  Paul, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  come  to  anv  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  one  writer  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  other.  It  may  be  added  that  whether  from 
the  sceptical  point  of  view,  or  that  of  those  who  accept 
the  firet  three  Cospels  as  a  real  record  of  our  Lora's 
words,  there  is  primd  fade  evidence  that  they  took  their 
present  form  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  72.  The  warnings  of  the  g^^eat  prediction  of  Matt, 
xxiii.,  Mark  xiii..  Luxe  xxL,  as  to  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation,"  and  *'  Jemsalem  compassed  with  armies," 
the  counsel  that  men  should  "  flee  to  the  mountains '' 
regardless  of  what  they  left  behind  them,  the  expecti^ 
tion  suggested  in  them  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Mbh  immediately  sfter  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  all 
indicate,  on  either  hypothesis,  a  time  of  anxious  and 
eager  watching — a  looking-for  of  those  things  that 
wero  coming  on  the  earth,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  period  between  the  pereecution  under  Nero 
and  the  invasion  of  Titus,  ana  does  not  correspond  to 
any  period  either  bef oro  or  after.  Thero  had  not  been 
time  when  the  Gospels  were  written  for  men  to  feel  the 
doubt  and  disappointment  which  showed  themselves  in 
the  question,  *' Where  then  is  the  promise  of  His 
coming  P  "  (2  Pet.  iiL  4). 

IX.  The  book  known  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
so  muiif esthr  the  sequel  to  the  Grospel  of  St.  Liuke  that 
it  can  hiuxUy  be  put  in  evidence  as  an  independent 
witness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  elements  of 
evidence,  reports  of  speeches,  and  the  like,  that  aro  inde- 
pendent. It  shows  (Acts  XX.  35)  that  in  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  very  rogion  in  which  Papias 
afterwards  wrote  on  the  "sa3rings"  or  "oracles  of 
the  Christ,  the  "words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  wero 
recognised  as  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative,  and 
that  among  those  words  were  some  that  are  not  found 
in  any  of  the  extant  Gk)spels.  A  series  of  coincidences* 
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obviously  undesigned,  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in 
re«ird  to  facts,  as  seen,  6.1/.,  in  Palsy's  Horm  PatdifUB^ 
and  yet  more  in  respect  of  style  and  phraseology,  as 
4ibove  stated,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  the  two 
writers  wore  contemporary.  The  fact  that  the  last 
incident  recorded  in  the  Acts  is  St.  Paul's  arriyaL  at 
Borne,  makes  it,  prima  fcune,  probable  that  the  book 
was  written  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years  of  his  sojourn  there,  with  uie  mention  of  which 
the  book  concludes — i.e.,  about  a.d.  65.  But  if  so, 
then  the  Gospel  to  which  it  is  a  sequel  could  not  well 
have  been  later,  and  thus  the  former  conclusion  gains 
nn  additional  confirmation. 

X.  The  elements  of  agreement  and  of  difference  in 
the  first  three  Qospels  fall  in,  it  is  obnous,  with  the 
view  thus  given  of  their  origin  and  history.  It  is 
scarcely  probable,  though  we  are  not  justified  in  as- 
-suming  it  to  be  impossible,  that  any  notes  of  our 
Lord's  discourses  or  parables,  or  shorter  sayings,  were 
taken  at  the  time,  or  that  records  of  His  miracles  were 
then  and  there  reduced  to  writing.  But  in  the  East, 
as  elsewhere,  the  memory  of  men  is  often  active  and 
retentive  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  written  aid. 
Men  recite  lOng  poems  or  discouises  which  they 
have  learnt  orally,  or  get  into  the  way  of  repeating 
long  narratives  with  comparatively  slight  variations. 
And  so,  when  the  Church  was  enlarged,  first  in  Pales- 
tine and  afterwards  at  Antioch  and  die  other  churches 
of  the  Gentiles,  new  converts  would  be  instructed 
freely  in  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Master  from  whom 
they  took  the  name  of  Christians.  As  the  church 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Judeea,  as  it  came  to 
include  converts  of  a  higher  culture,  as  it  sprcHad  to 
countries  where  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  were 
few  and  far  between,  there  would  naturally  be  a  demand 
for  documents  which  should  preserve  what  had  first 
been  communicated  by  oral  tndition  only,  and  that 
demand  was  certain  in  its  turn  to  create  the  supply. 
It  was  natural  that  each  of  the  three  great  sections  of 
the  Church — ^that  of  the  Hebrew  section  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, represented  hj  James  the  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  mingling  with  the 
Gentiles,  as  represented  by  St.  Peter ;  that  of  the  more 
purely  Ckntile  churches  mat  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul — should  have,  each  of  them,  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mai^  and  St.  Luke  respectively,  that 
which  satisfied  its  wants.  Each  of  tiiose  Gospels,  as 
will  be  seen,  had  its  distinctive  features — St.  liuitthew 
conspicuous  for  the  fullest  report  of  discourses,  St. 
Mark  for  gpiaphio  and  vivid  detail,  St.  Luke  for  a 
wider  range  of  topic  and  of  teaching,  as  the  work 
of  one  who  had  more  the  training  of  a  skilled  his- 
torian, and  who,  though  not  an  eye-witness,  based  his 
record  upon  fuller  and  more  directly  personal  inquiries. 
For  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  composition 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  Uie  position  which  it  occu- 
pied in  relation  to  the  Three,  see  Introducium  to 
ot.  John. 

XI.  The  difference  in  tone  and  phraseology  between 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  may  fairly  be  urged  as 
evidence  of  the  earlier  date,  if  not  of  the  books 
themselves,  yet  of  the  teaching  which  they  embody. 
(1)  Throughout  the  Gospels  the  term  by  whidi  our 
Lord  most  commonly  describes  Himself  is  the  "Son 
of  Man," .  and  it  occurs  not  less  than  eigh^-f  our 
times  in  aU.  It  expressed  at  onoe  our  Lord's 
fellowship  with  our  nnmanity,  and  His  specially 
Messianic  character  as  fulfilling  the  vision  of  Dan. 
vii  Id.  The  faith  of  the  disciples  after  the  Besur- 
rection  and  Ascension  naturally  listened,  however, 
on  the   higher  truth  that  the  JLord  Jesus  was  the 


Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  the  term  so  familiar  to  us 
in  the  records  of  the  Gospels  is  not  found  in  one  solitary 
passage  through  the  whole  body  of  the  Epbtles,  and 
the  omj^  examples  of  its  use  outeode  the  Gospels  are  in 
Acts  viL  56,  Key.  i.  13.  In  the  latter  of  these  two 
passages,  it  is  doubtful,  from  the  absence  of  the  article, 
whether  it  is  used  in  the  same  distinctive  sense  as  in 
the  Gospels,  or  as  meaning  simply  "  a  son  of  man."  The 
broad  distinction  thus  presented  can  hardly  be  explained 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Gospel  report  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  is  faithful,  and,  at  leasts  substantially 
accurate,  unaffected  by  the  phnseologv  and  theology 
even  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Church's  history. 
(2)  Hardly  less  striking  b  the  contrast  between  the 
two  g^ups  of  books  as  regards  the  use  of  another 
term — ^that  of  the  Church,  or  Ecclesia — as  descrilnng 
the  society  of  Christ's  disciples.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  112  times  in  aU. 
In  the  Gk)8pela  we  find  it  in  two  passages  only,  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  xviu.  17.  Here  also  we  may  point  to  the  fact 
as  a  proof  that  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  teaching  as 
preserved  in  the  Gospels  wore  entirely  unaffectea  by 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy 
and  bear  upon  them  the  face  of  originality  and  genuine- 
ness. (3)  The  absence  of  any  ref  erenoe  m  the  Gtmels 
to  the  controversies  of  the  first  century  is  another 
argument  of  like  nature.  We  speak,  and  within  due 
limits,  legitimately  enough,  of  the  characteristic  ten- 
dencies and  aims  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St 
Luke,  of  their  connection  with  this  or  that  Apostle  or 
school  of  thought.    But  if  tendencies  and  amis  had 

Erevailed  over  honesty  and  ftdthfulness  in  reporting, 
ow  strong  would  have  been  the  temptation  to  put  into 
our  Lord's  lips  words  that  bore  less  or  directly  on  the 
questions  which  were  agitating  men's  minds^-on  the 
necessity  or  the  nullity  of  circumcision,  on  justifieation 
by  faith  or  works,  on  eatuig  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
on  the  reverence  due  to  bishops  and  elders !  All  these 
things  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  They  are  after-ffrowths,  which  the  teaching 
of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gosjiels  does  not  even  touch. 
The  only  controversies  which  it  knows  are  those  with 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  writers  0^  the  Goopels 
must  have  dealt  faithfully  with  the  materials  which 
they  found  ready  to  their  hands,  and  those  materials 
must  have  been  collected  while  the  words  and  acts  of 
Jesus  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
saw  and  heani  them. 

XII.  It  is  indirectly  a  further  argument  in  favour  of 
the  early  date  of  these  three  Gk>spels  that  so  little  has 
come  down  to  us  outside  their  contents,  as  to  the  words 
and  acts  of  Jesus.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  b,  in  part,  seen  by  the  success  which  attended  the 
gleaning  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  by  St.  Luke, 
m  part  also  by  the  bold  hyperbole  of  St.  John's  lan- 
guage as  he  dwelt  on  the  thmgs  that  Jesus  had  said  or 
done  (John  xxi.  25),  that  there  must  have  been  much 
that  has  found  no  permanent  record.  The  Apocryphal 
Gospels — ^f ew  of  them,  if  any  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Acta  PUati  and  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
Imown  as  the  Oospel  of  Nicodemus),  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century — give  little  else  but  Mvolous  and  fan- 
tastic legends.  Here  and  there  only  are  found  frag- 
ments wnich  may  be  authentic,  though  they  lie  outsiae 
the  limits  of  the  Canonical  Gospels.  Such  as  they 
are,  it  is  interesting  and  may  be  profitable  to  gather 
up  even  these  fragments  so  that  nothing  may  be  lost; 
but  the  fact  that  these  are  all,  may  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  the  prestige  and  authority  which  attached  to  the 
Four  that  we  now  recognise,  and  to  those  only. 
I  give    accordingly,   in    conclusion,  the    following 
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■cajlngs,  reported  as  haying  been  among  the  sayings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus : — 

(1)  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  zz.  35,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

(2)  An  addition  to  Luke  vi.  4^  in  Codex  D,  "  And 
'On  the  same  day  Jesus  saw  a  man  working  at  his  craft 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  He  said  unto  mm,  '  Man,  if 
thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  then  art  thou  blessed ; 
but  if  thou  knowest  not,  then  art  thou  accursed,  and 
art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law.'"  There  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  receive  the  saying  as  authen- 
tic. Its  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  our  Lord's 
reported  words  and  acts,  and  it  brings  out  with  a  mar- 
yelious  force  the  distinction  between  the  conscious 
transgression  of  a  law  recognised  as  still  binding,  and 
the  assertion  of  a  higher  law  as  superseding  the  Tower. 

(3)  Quoted  by  Origfen  (in  Joann.  xix!},  "Be  ye 
trustworthy  money-changers."  The  word  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  narable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.  xxv. 
27),  and  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  it.  The 
saying  appears  to  imply  a  two-fold  parable.  The 
disciples  oi  Christ  were  to  be  as  the  money-changers 
(a)  in  tiieir  skill  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit  coin  from 
the  true — ^to  know,  as  it  were,  the  ring  of  what  was 
stamped  with  the  King's  image  and  superscription  from 
that  which  was  alloyed  and  debased;  and  (&)  in  the 
activity  with  which  they  laboured,  and  the  wisdom 
which  guided  their  labours  so  that  their  Lord,  at  His 
-coming,  might  receive  His  own  with  usury. 

(4)  An  addition  in  Codex  D,  to  Matt.  xx.  28,  "  But 
je  seek  (or,  perhaps,  taking  the  verb  as  in  the  impera- 
live,  seek  ye)  to  increase  from  little,  and  from  greater 
to  be  less." 

(5)  From  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  c.  4,  *'Let  us 
resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  abhorrence." 

(6)  From  the  same,  c.  7,  "  They  who  wish  to  see  Me, 
iind  to  lay  hold  on  My  kingdom,  must  receive  Me  by 
afiliction  and  suffering." 

(7)  From  the  Gk>spel  of  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  9,  §  45),  "  He  that 
wonders  [i.e.,  apparently,  with  the  wonder  of  rever- 
ential faith]  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall  be 
made  to  rest." 

(8)  From  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  9,  §  45), 
**  Wonder  thou  at  the  things  that  are  before  thee." 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  pas8ag;e  are  quoted  by 
dement  to  show  that  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  in 
Ihat  of  Plato,  wonder  is  at  once  the  beginning  and  the 
€nd  of  knowledge. 

(9)  From  the  Ebionite  (jkrapel,  quoted  by  Epiphanins 
(Host.  xxx.  16),  "I  came  to  alwHsh  sacrinces,  and 
unless  ye  cease  from  sacrificing,  the  wrath  (of  God) 
will  not  cease  from  you." 

(10)  Quoted  by  (5lem6nt  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  6, 
'§  34)  and  Origen  (de  OrcUione,  c  2),  "  Ask  great 
things,  and  smaS  shall  be  added  to  you :  ask  heavenly 
things,  and  there  shall  be  added  unto  you  earthly 
things." 

(11)  Quoted  by  Justin  (Dial.  e.  Tryph.  c.  47),  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quis  dives,  c.  40),  "In  the 
things  wherein  I  find  you,  in  them  wiU  I  judge 
yon.^ 

(12)  From   Origen   (Convni.  in    Jer.    ill.   p.  778), 

""  He  who  is  nigh  unto  Me  is  nigh  unto  the  fire :  he 

who  is  far  from  Me  is  far  from  the  kingdom."  Ignatius 

(ad  Sfnyrn.  c.  4)  has  a  like  saying,  but  not  as  a  quota- 

ifoD,  "  To  be  near  the  sword  is  iohe  near  (Jod." 

(13)  The  Pseudo-Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  ii.  8),  "  If 


ye  kept  not  that  which  was  little,  who  will  give  you 
that  which  is  groat  ?  " 

(14)  From  the  same  (as  before),  "Keep  the  flesh 

Euro,  and  the  seal  without  stain."    (The  "  seal "  pro- 
ably  refers  to  Baptism  as  the  sign  of  the  Covenant.) 

(15)  From  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  a  quotation 
from  the  Qospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  (Strom. 
iii.  13,  §  92),  and  the  Pseudo-Clement  of  Home  (Ep, 
ii.  12).  Salome,  it  is  said,  asked  our  Lord  when  His 
kingdom  should  come,  and  the  things  which  Ho  had 
spoken  be  accomplished;  and  He  answered,  "When 
the  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  without  as  that 
which  is  within,  and  the  male  with  the  female,  neither 
male  nor  female."  Another  like  saving  is  given  by  the 
Pseudo-Linus,  "  Unless  ye  make  uie  left  as  the  right, 
and  the  right  as  the  left,  and  that  which  is  above  as 
that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  behind  as  that 
which  is  before,  ye  know  not  the  kingdom  of  Qod.'*  In 
the  first  of  these  we  may  trace  a  feeling  analogous  to 
that  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  €kJ.  iii.  28;  1  Cor.  vii.  29. 

(16)  Origen  (m  Matt.  xiii.  2),  "  For  them  that  are 
infirm  was  I  infirm,  and  for  tiiem  that  hunger  did  I 
hunger,  and  for  them  that  thirst  did  I  thirst.' 

(17)  Jerome  (in  Eph.  v.  3),  "Never  be  ye  joyful, 
except  when  ye  have  seen  your  brother  (dwelling)  in 
love. 

(18)  Ignatius  (ad  Smyrn.  c  3).  Our  Lord,  after  His 
Besurrection,  said  to  Peter,  "  Take  hold,  handle  Me, 
and  see  that  I  am  not  a  bodiless  demon."  This  is 
obviously  a  reproduction  of  Luke  xxiv.  39 — ^the  ]^ecu- 
liari^  being  the  use  of  the  word  "  demon  "  for  "  spirit." 

(19)  The  Clementine  Homilies,  xii.  29,  "  Grood  must 
needs  come,  but  blessed  is  He  through  whom  it  comes." 

(20)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  r.  10,  §  64), 
<<  My  mystery  is  for  Me,  and  for  the  sons  of  My  house." 
The  Clemewnne  Homilies  (xix.  20)  gives  another  version, 
"  Keep  My  mysteries  for  Me,  ana  for  the  sons  of  My 
house." 

(21)  Eusebius  (Theophania,  iv.  13),  "  I  will  choose 
these  things  to  Myself.  Very  excellent  are  those  whom 
My  Father  that  is  in  Heaven  hath  given  Me." 

(22)  Papias  (quoted  hj  Ireneus,  v.  33,  3).  "The  Lord 
said,  speaking  of  His  longdom.  The  days  will  come  in 
which  vines  SnakH  spring  up,  each  having  ten  thousand 
stocks,  and  on  each  st^k  ten  thousand  branches,  and 
on  each  branch  ien  thousand  shoots,  and  on  each 
shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on  each  bimch  t^n 
thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when  pressed 
shall  give  five-and-twenty  measures  of  wine.  And 
when  any  saint  shall  have  laid  hold  on  one  bunch, 
another  shall  cry,  'I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me; 
through  me  bless  the  Lord.' "  This  is  followed  by  a 
like  statement  as  to  the  productiveness  of  ears  of  com, 
and  then  by  a  question  from  Judas  the  traitor,  who 
asks,  "  How  shall  such  products  come  from  the  Lord  P  " 
and  who  receives  the  answer,  **  They  shall  see  who 
come  to  Me  in  these  times." 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Westcott's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  App.  C.  In  some  of  them, 
as  has  been  said  above,  there  is  no  internal  difficulty  in 
receiving  the  words  as  they  stand,  as  not  unworthy  of 
the  Teacher  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  In  others,  as 
notably  in  (15)  and  (22),  whatever  nucleus  of  truth 
there  was  at  first  has  been  encrusted  over  with  mystic 
or  fantastic  imaginations.  None,  of  course,  can  claim 
any  authority,  but  some,  pre-eminently,  perhaps,  (2), 
(S),  and  (10),  are  at  least  suggestive  enough  to  bo 
rruitful  in  deep  thoughts  and  s^ilutary  wamiuga. 
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v.— THE  HARMONY  OP   THE  GOSPELS. 


I.  The  Christian  Charoh  found  itself,  as  we  hare 
83en,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  centory^in  possession 
of  the  fonr  Canonical  Gospels,  and  of  these  alone,  as 
authentic  zecords  of  the  words  and  acts  of  its  Lord. 
Each  was  ohvioasly  bnt  a  f raCTientary  memoir.  They 
were  almost  as  obvionsl^,  mongh,  m  part,  derived 
from  common  sources,  independent  of  each  other. 
It  was  natural,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  be  read  and 
studied  by  men  with  anything  like  the  culture  of 
lustorians,  that  they  should  wish  to  combine  whai  they 
found  separate,  and  to  construct,  as  far  as  might  be,  a 
continuous  narrative.  So,  as  we  have  seen,  Tatian, 
of  the  Syrian  Church,  compiled  his  DiaUaaaron  (cire. 
A.D.  170),  a  book  which,  though  now  alto^ther  lost^  was 
once  so  popular  that  Theo^ret  {Hobt.  i.  20)  states  in 
the  fifth  century  that  he  had  found  not  fewer  than 
200  copies  in  the  churches  of  his  own  diocese;  and 
about  half  a  century  later,  a  like  work  was  undertaken 
by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria.  The  historical  mode  of 
stud)r  fell,  however,  for  man^  centuries  into  disuse, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  attempts,  more 
or  less  elaborate,  were  made,  first  by  Gerson,  the 
famous  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  (o6. 
A.D.  1429),  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  authorship 
of  the  De  ImUaUone  ChriM,  and  Osiander,  the  friend 
of  Luther  (a.d.  1561),  to  place  all  Uie  fscts  recorded 
in  the  four  Gospels  in  tneir  order  of  chronological 
sequence.  Since  that  time  Harmonies  have  multi- 
plied, and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  often 
nelped  the  student  to  see  facts  in  tiieir  right  relation 
to  each  other,  they  have,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  feared, 
tended  to  perplex  him  by  their  divergent  methods  and 
consequently  discordant  oondusions. 

XL  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  four  Gospeb  do  not 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this  process.  That  of 
St.  John,  which  is  most  precise  in  its  notes  of  time,  as 
connecting  well  nigh  every  incident  which  it  records 
with  a  Jemsh  feast,  is  tne  one  which  stands  most 
apart,  with  only  here  and  there  a  connecting-link,  from 
the  other  three,  confining  itself  almost  exclusively  to 
our  Lord's  ministry  in  Judaea,  as  they  confine  them- 
selves to  Hjs  work  in  Galilee.  The  two  which  have 
so  much  in  common,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
that  the  one  has  been  thought,  though  wrongly,  to 
be  but  an  abridgment  of  the  other,  differ  so  much 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  facts  which  they  record 
(see  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  and  ix.)  that  it  is  clear  that 
either  one  or  both  must  have  been  led  to  adopt  an 
order  whidi  was  not  that  of  actual  sequence.  St.  Luke, 
though  aiming,  more  than  the  others,  at  chronological 
exactness  (LiDce  i.  3),  was  dependent  on  the  reports 
of  others.  Probably  the  very  mode  in  which  facts  and 
sayings  were  for  several  years  transmitted  orally  and 
separately,  made  it  often  difficult  to  assign  to  each 
event  its  proper  place  in  the  series.  The  assumption, 
on  which  some  have  started,  that  the  order  in  each 
Gk)spel  must  be  accepted  as  free  from  the  possibility  of 
error  in  the  order  of  its  incidents,  has  led  to  an  artincial 
and  arbitrary  multiplication  of  similar  events,  such  as 
would  at  once  be  dismissed  as  untenable  in  dealing  with 
any  other  histories.  Men  have  found  in  the  Gk>spels 
three  blind  men  at  Jericho,  and  two  anointings  at 
Bethany.  The  counter-assumption  that  no  two  events, 
tio  two  discourses  in  the  Gkispels  could  be  like  each 
other  and  yet  distinct,  has  led, to  equally  arbitrary  and 
fantastic  curtailment  of  the  facts.  Men  have  assumed 
the  identity  of  the  feeding  of  the  Five  and  of  the  Four 


Thousand;  of  the  anointing  which  St.  Luke  records 
in  chap,  vii.,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with 
that  wnich  the  other  Gospels  record  as  taking  place  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Matt.  xxvi.  6--13 ;  Mark 
xiv.  3—9;  John  xii.  1 — ^11);  of  the  deansing  of  the 
Temple  in  John  ii.,  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  with  that  which  the  other  Gospels  relate  as 
occurring  at  its  close  (Matt.  xxi.  12 — ^17;  Mark  xL 
1&— 19 ;  Luke  xix.  45—48). 

m.  Admitting,  however,  these  elements  of  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  it  yet  remains  true  that  thejy  are  more 
than  baJanced  by  tne  advantage  of  being  able  to  con- 
nect one  Goenpel  with  another,  and  to  read  the  narratives 
of  the  first  three  in  their  right  relation  to  those  of  the 
fourth.  If  difficulties  present  themselves,  so  also  do 
coincidences,  often  of  great  significance  and  interest. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  it  wiU  be  a  gain  for  the 
readers  of  this  Yolume  to  have,  ready  at  hand  for  refer- 
ence, such  a  harmonised  table  of  its  contents.  That 
whic^  foUowB  is  based,  though  not  without  variations 
here  and  there,  made  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment,  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Bynopaig 
ilvangelica  <A  the  great  German  scholar,  Tischendoif  , 
as  that  in  its  turn  was  based  upon  a  like  work  of 
Wiesder's.  It  has  been  thought  expedient,  as  generally 
in  the  Notes  of  this  Commentary,  to  give  resuns  rather 
than  to  discuss  the  views  which  have  been  maintained 
on  each  point  that  has  been  thought  open  to  discussion 
by  this  or  that  writer.  It  is  not  protended  that  what 
is  now  presented  is  throughout  free  from  uncertainty, 
and  where  the  uncertainty  exists  it  will  be  indicated  m 
the  usual  way,  by  a  note  of  interrogation — ( P). 

lY.  It  will  lie  expedient,  however,  to  state  briefly 
what  are  the  chief  ooia  for  the  harmony  that  f o11owb» 
both  in  relation  (A)  to  external  history,  and  (B)  to  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  luCrrative  that 
follows  :— 

A.-^l)  Luke  iii.  1  fixes  the  beginning  of  John  the 
Baptist  s  ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius. 
This  may  be  reckoned,  either  from  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus (A.U.C.  767),  or  from  iL.u.c.  765,  when  he 
associated  Tiberius  with  himself  as  sharing  the  im- 
perial power.  The  latter  calculation  is  the  one 
generally  adopted.  As  our  Lord  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  that  time  "about  thirty  years  of  age,*'  this 
would  place  His  birth  in  a.u.g.  752  or  750.  (2)  The 
narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  1  shows  the  birth  of  Jesus 
to  have  preceded  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  which 
took  place  shortly  before  the  Passover  of  iL.u.c.  750 
or  B.C.  4.  (3)  tJohn  ii.  20  fixes  the  first  Passover 
in  our  Lord's  ministry  as  forty-six  years  from  the 
beginning  of  Herod's  work  of  reconstruction,  on  which 
he  enter^  in  A.U.G.  734— t.e.,  in  iL.u.c.  780 ;  and  this 
agrees  with  St.  Luke's  statement  as  to  "Hjb  age  at  the 
commencement  of  IGs  ministry. 

Under  (B)  the  chief  points  are  those  which  are 
common  to  all  four  Go^ls.  (1)  The  baptism  of 
Jesus;  (2)  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptbt;  (3)  the 
feeding  of  the  live  Thousand ;  (4)  the  last  entiy  into 
Jeruswm,  followed  by  the  Crucifixion.  In  addition 
to  these,  as  notes  of  time  peculiar  to  the  Gk)speb  that 
contiun  them,  we  note  (1)  St.  Luke's  second-first 
Sabbath  (see  Note  on  Luke  vi.  1),  which,  however,  is 
for  us  too  obscure  to  be  of  much  service  as  a  landmark^ 
and  the  successive  feasts  mentioned  by  St.  John,  se., 
(2)  the  Passover  of  chap.  ii.  13;  (3)  the  unnamed  Feast 
of  chap.  v.  1 ;  (4)  the  Passover  of  chap.  vi.  4,  coin- 
dding  with  the  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and 
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therefore  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  other  Goroeifl ; 
(5)  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  chap,  vii  2 ;  (6)  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  in  chap.  x.  22 ;  and,  lastly, 
(7)  the  final  Passover  (chap,  xii  ll,  in  common  with  t£e 
other  three.  The  last-mentioned  Feast,  however,  while 
it  serves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  connect  the  history  with 
that  of  the  other  Gk>spe]s,  introduces  a  new  diffi- 
«alty.  It  cannot  be  qnestioned  that  the  impression 
natoraUy  left  by  Matt  xxvi.  17—19,  Mark  xiv.li2— 16, 
lioke  zzii  7 — 13,  is  that  the  meal  of  which  our 
liord  partook  with  the  disciples  was  the  actual  Pass- 
over. It  can  as  little  be  qnestioned  that  the  impres- 
sion naturally  left  by  John  ziii.  1,  29,  zviii.  28,  is  that 
the  Passover  was  eaten  bv  the  Jews  on  the  evening 
after  the  Crueifizion.  l!ne  question  is  hardly  im- 
portant except  as  bearing  upon  the  trustworthiness  or 
authority  of  the  Qospel  narratives,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  various  solutions  of  the  problem  will  be  found  in 
the  Notes  on  the  passages  of  St.  John  above  ref  enred 
ta  The  view  which  commends  itself  to  the  present 
writer,  as  most  probable,  is  that  which  assumes  our 
Iiord  and  the  disciples  to  have  eaten  the  actual  Pass- 
over at  the  same  nonr  as  the  majority  of  the  other 
Jews  were  eating  it,  and  that  the  priests  and  others 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  our  Lord 
postponed  their  Passover,  under  the  pressure  of  dr- 
cumstanoee,  till  the  j^temoon,  not  the  evening,  of 
Friday  (John  xviii.  2o).  That  Friday,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  the  Preparation,  not  for  the  Passover  as 
such,  but  for  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  Paschal  week. 
(See  Saocwreue  F.  an  8t  John.) 

A  further,  but  minor,  difficulty  presents  itself  as  to 
the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion.  Mark  xv.  26  names  the 
*' third  hour" — t.e.,  9  a.m. ;  and  the  "sixth  hour,"  or 
noon,  is  fixed  by  the  first  three  Qospels  as  the  time 
when  the  mysterious  darkness  began  to  fall  upon  the 
scene  (Matt.  xxviL  45;  Mark  xv.  33;  Luke  xxiii  44). 


St.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  names  "  about  the  asxth 
hour  **  (zix.  14)  as  the  time  when  Jesus  was  condemned 
by  Pilate.  Here,  however,  the  explanation  lies  almost 
on  the  surface.  St.  John  used  the  Roman  reckoning, 
and  the  Three  the  Jewish ;  so  that  their  "  early  in  the 
morning,"  and  his  "about  6  A.M."  came  to  the  same 
thing.   .(See,  however.  Note  on  John  iv.  6.) 

vT  A'  word  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  said  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  place  the  birth  of  Jesus,  not  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  A.D.  1,  but  in  B.c.  4.  The 
mode  of  redconing  by  the  "  year  of  our  Lord  "  was  first 
introduced  by  Dionysius  the  Little,  a  monk  of  Home, 
in  his  Cydui  Ptuehalie,  a  treatise  on  the  computation 
of  Easter,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Up  to 
that  time  the  received  computation  of  events  through 
the  western  portion  of  Cmistendom  had  been  from 
the  supposea  foundation  of  Borne  (b.c.  754^,  and 
events  were  marked  accordingly  as  happening  m  this 
or  that  year.  Anno  Urhia  ComUcb^  or  by  the  initial 
letters  A.U.C.  In  the  East  some  historians  continued 
to  reckon  from  the  era  of  SeleucidflB,  which  dated  from 
the  accession  of  Seleucus  Nicator  to  tiie  monarchy 
of  Syria,  in  B.c.  312.  The  new  computation  was 
natuxklly  received  by  Christendom  (it  first  appears 
as  a  date  for  historical  events  in  Italv  in  the  sixth 
century),  and  adopted,  without  adequate  mquiry,  till  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the 
data  presented  by  the  Gk>spel  histoir,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  Christ  preceded 
the  death  of  Herod,  showed  that  Dionysius  had  made 
a  mistake  of  four  years,  or  perhaps  more,  in  his  cal- 
culations. The  received  redconiuff  had,  however,  taken 
too  firm  a  root  to  be  disturbed  by  re-dating  all  events 
in  histoiy  since  the  Christian  era;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly thoiu^ht  simpler  to  accept  it,  and  to  rectify  the 
error,  as  far  as  the  Qospel  history  was  concerned,  by 
fixing  the  birth  of  Christ  at  its  true  date,  B.O.  4. 
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B.O. 

5.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  June  (P),  October  (P) ; 
birth  of  Jesus,  December  (P). 

4.  Census  under  Qinrinue,  or  Cyreniue;  birth  of 

Jesus,  January  (P),  April  (P);  Presentation  in 
the  Temple ;  l^ht  into  Egypt,  March ;  death  of 
Herod,  just  before  the  Paeeover;  return  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  Nasaieth  (P),  (Matt.  ii.  19^23J. 

3.  Augustus  assigns  Judoa  to  Archelaus,  Galilee  to 
.^tipas;  birth  ofApoUomua  of  Tyana  (P). 

2. 

1. 

1. 

2.  Birth  of  John  the  Apostle  (P). 
a   Birth  of  8eneca  {7). 

5.  Bvrlh  of  8t  Paul  (i), 

6.  DeaXh  of  HiUel ;  deposition  of  Archelaus ;  Judcsa 

a  Roman  province, 

7.  Insurrection  of  Judas  of  Oalilee, 
8. 

9.  first  visit  of  Jesus  to  tiie  Temple  (Luke  ii.  41— 

52);  Passover. 
10. 
IL 
12. 
13. 
14  Deaih  of  Augustus ;  Tiberius,  Emperor, 


A.D. 

16. 

16. 
17. 

la 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Tiberias  butU  by  Antipas ;  death  ofldvy  and  Ovid. 
Jews  expeUed  from  Italy. 
Death  of  Joseph  (P). 


Pontius  Pilate  appointed  Procurator  of  Judaea. 
Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  January  (P),  or 

in  the  previous  Autumn  (P),  (Matt.  in.  1 — 12; 

Mark  L  1-^ ;  Luke  iii.  1—18). 
Baptism  of  Jesus  (Matt.  iiL  13—17;  Mark  i  9^ 

II;  Luke  ilL  21, 22). 
The  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Matt.  iv.  1 — 11; 

Mark  i.  12, 13 ;  Luke  iv.  1—13 ;  John  i.  19—34). 
Call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  John,  Philip,  and  Nathanael 

(John  i.  35—51). 
The  marriage  at  Cana  (John  ii.  1 — ^11). 
Pabsoyeb  in  Jebusalbm  (John   ii.    13—25); 

Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1 — 21) ;  Jesus  baptises  in 

Judffia   (John  iii.    22—36);    John  the  Baptist 

imprisoned  (Matt.  xiv.  3—^;  Mark  vi.  17 — 20; 

Luke  iii.  19,  20) ;  Jesus  returns  through  Samaria 

(John  iv.  1—12)  into    Galilee  (Matt.  iv.   12; 

Mark  L  14;  Luke  iv.  14). 


INTBODUCTIOK 


A.D, 

26. 


27. 


Jesns  agnin  ai  Cana;  healing  of  ilie  son  of  the 

kinff's  officer  of  Capemaam  (John  iv.  43 — 54). 
The  nrst  sermon  at  f^azareth ;  Day  of   Atone- 
ment (P);    October  (P);   settlement  at  Caper- 
naum (Luke  iy.  16—30). 
Feast  op   Passovbb,  March  (P);  Pentecost, 

May,   A.D.    26    (P);    Tabeknagles,    October, 

A.D.  26  (P) ;  or,  PuBiH,  Febmary,  AD.  27  (?), 

most  probably  the  last,  at  Jerusalem ;  the  cripple 

at  Bethesda  (John  y.  1 — 9). 
Jesus  begins  His  public  ministry  in  Galilee  (Matt. 

iy.l7;  Mark  i.  14. 15). 
Call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  (Matt. 

iv.  18—22 ;  Mark  i.  16—20 ;  Luke  y.  1—11,  P). 
Miracles  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  14 — 17 ;  Mark 

i.  29—34;  liAe  iv.  31—41). 
Mlssion-joumey  through  Galilee,  including  Chora- 

zin  (P),  Bethsaida  (P),  &c.  (Matt.  iv.  23;   Mark 

i.  38,39;  Luke  iv.  42-44). 
Leper  healed  (Matt.  viii.  1—4 ;   Mark  i.  40—45 ; 

Luke  y.  12-16). 
Capernaum :  paralytic  healed  (Matt.  iz.  1 — 8 ;  Mark 

ii.  1— 12;  Luke  V.  18— 26). 
Capernaum:  call  of  Levi  —  Matthew  (Matt.  ix. 

9—17 ;  Mark  ii.  13—22 ;  Luke  y.  27,  28). 
Near  Capernaum :  second-first  Sabbath,  March  (P), 

April  (P).  (Matt.  xii.  1—8;  Mark  u.  23—28; 

Luke  VI.  1--5). 
Capernaum :  the  withered  hand  healed  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Matt  zii.  9-13 ;   Mark  iiL  1—6 ;  Luke 

vi.  6—11). 
Choice  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  2 — 4; 

Mark  iii.  16—19 ;  Luke  vi.  14—16). 
The  Sermons  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.,  vL,  vii.)  and 

on  the  Pkin  (Luke  vi.  26—65). 
Capernaum :    centurion's    servant    healed    (Matt. 

viii.  5—13 ;  Luke  vii.  1 — 10). 
Nain :  widow's  son  raised  to  life  (Luke  vii.  11 — 17). 
Messengers  sent  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  zi.  2-- 

19;  Luke  vii.  18-35). 
House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee ;  the  woman  that 

was  a  sinner  (Luke  vii.  36 — 50). 
Journey  through   Palestine,  followed  by  devout 

women  (Luke  viii.  1 — 3). 
The  charge  of  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  (Matt. 

xii.  22—37;  Mark  ill  22—30 ;  Luke  xi.  14—26). 
Visit  of  the  Mother  and  Brethren  of  Jesus  (Matt. 

zii.  46-50 ;  Mark  iii.  31-35 ;  Luke  viii.  19—21). 
The  first  teaching  by  parables  (Matt.  ziii.  1—63; 

Mark  iv.  1—34;  Luke  viii  4—18;  ziii.  18—21). 
Sea  of  Galilee:  the  tempest  calmed  (Matt,  viii 

23—27 ;  Mark  iv.  35--41 ;  Luke  viii.  22—25). 
The  Gadaiene  demoniac  (Matt.  viii.  28—34 ;  Mark 

T.  1—20 ;  Luke  viu.  26—39). 
The  daughter  of  Jairus  raised  to  life  (Matt.  ix. 

18— 26 ;  Mark  v.  22—43 ;  Luke  viii.  40—56). 
Naaareth ;  second  discourse  in  the  synagognie  (Matt. 

ziii.  54-«;  Mark  vi.  1—6). 
Benewed  journey  through  Gkililee  (Matt.  iz.  35 — 

38;  Markvi.6). 
Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Matt.  z.  1—42 ; 

Mark  vi  7—13 ;  Luke  iz.  1—6). 
Ezecution  of  John  the  Baptist,  March  (?),  (Matt. 

ziv.  6—12;  Mark  vi.  21—29). 
Herod  the  Tetrarch  hears  of  Jesus  (Matt.  ziv.  1,  2 ; 

Mark  vi.  14—16;  Luke  iz.  7—9). 
Return  of  the  Twelve  to  Bethsaida ;  feeding  of  the 

Five  Thousand;  Passover  (Matt.  ziv.  13—21; 

Mark  vi  30-44;  Luke  iz.  10-17;  John  vi. 

1—14;). 


A.D. 

27. 


28. 


Sea  of  Galilee :  Jesus  walks  on  the  waters  (MatC 
ziv.  22—33 ;  Mark  ^-i.  46—52 ;  John  \i,  1^-21). 

Gennesaret :  works  of  healing  (Matt.  ziv.  34—36 ; 
Mark  vi.  53-56). 

Capernaum:  Sabbath  after  Passover ;  dis- 
course on  the  Bread  of  Life  (John  vi.  22--65). 

Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  chaige  the  disciples  with 
eating  with  unwashed  haucb  (Matt.  zv.  1 — ^20; 
Mark  vii.  1—23). 

Coasts  of  Tjn  and  Sidon:  daughter  of  Syro- 
Phosnidan  woman  healed  (Matt.  zv.  21 — 28; 
Mark  vii.  25-30). 

Deaf  and  dumb  (Matt.  zv.  29—31;  Mark  vii 
31—37). 

Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  (Matt.  zv.  32—38 ;. 
Mark  viii  1—9). 

Pharisees  and  Sadducees  demand  a  sign  from 
heaven  (Mati  zvi  1—4;  Mark  viii.  10—12). 

Bethsaida :  blind  man  healed  (Mark  viii.  22 — 26). 

Ce8sarea  Philippi:  Peter's  confession  (Matt.  zvi. 
13—28;  Mark  viii.  27— iz.  1;  Luke  iz.  18—27; 
John  vi.  66—71,  P). 

Hermon  (P) ;  Tabor  (P) :  the  Transfiguration  (Matt, 
zvii.  1—13;  Mark  iz.  2—13;  Luke  iz.  28-36). 

Base  of  Hermon  (P) :  demoniac  healed  (Matt.  zvii. 
14—21 ;  Mark  iz.  14—29 ;  Luke  iz.  37—43). 

The  Passion  foretold  (Matt.  zvii.  22,  23 ;  Mark  iz. 
30-32 ;  Luke  iz.  43—45). 

Capernaum  (P) :  payment  of  didrciehma,  or  Temple- 
rate,  April  (P),  May  (P),  (Matt.  zvii.  24—27). 

Bivalry  of  disciples,  and  consequent  teaching 
(Matt.  zviu.  1—35;  Mark  iz.  33—50;  Luke  iz. 
46-50). 

Journey  through  Samaria;  new  disciples;  Jeru- 
salem: Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October 
(Mati  viii.  19—22 ;  Luke  iz.  51—62 ;  John  vii. 
1-53). 

Jerusalem:  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John 
vii  53 — ^viii.  11). 

Jerusalem :  discourse  in  Temple ;  blind  man  healed 
at  Siloam  (John  viii  21 — 59 ;  John  iz.  1—41). 

Jerusalem :  the  Qood  Shepherd  (John  z.  1 — 18). 

Mission  and  return  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  z.  1 — ^24). 

Parable  of  the  Gk>od  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  25—37). 

Bethany :  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Martha  (Luke  z. 
38-42). 

Disciples  taught  to  pray  (Luke  zi.  1 — ^13). 

Two  blind  men  healed  (Matt.  iz.  27—31). 

Demoniac  healed;  subsequent  teaching  (Matt.  iz. 
32-34;  zii.  38-45 ;  Luke  zi.  14—36). 

Peroa  (P) ;  Galilee  (P) :  teaching  on  various  occa- 
sions (Luke  zi  37— ziii.  21). 

Jerusalem:  Feast  of  Dedication,  December 
20—27  (John  z.  22—39). 

January.  Jesus  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  (John 
Z.40— 42). 

Jesus  begins  to  prepare  for  the  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  message  from  Herod  (Luke  ziii.  22—35). 

East  side  of  Jordan :  teaching,  including  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money, 
Prodigal  Son,  Uniust  Steward,  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  &c  (Luxe  ziv.  1 — ^zrii.  10). 

Progress  towards  Jerusalem  (Matt.  ziz.  1 ;  Mark  z. 
1 ;  Luke  zvii.  11). 

The  ten  lepers;  teaching,  including  parables  of 
Unjust  Judge,  Pharisee  and  f^duican  (Luke 
ZVII.  12 — ^zvui.  14). 

Teaching  as  to  dirorce  and  infants  (Matt.  ziz. 
3—15;  Mark  z.  2—16;  Luke  xviii.  15—17, 
infants  only). 
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28.  Dialogue  with  the  rich  joimg  rnler  (P),  (Mutt. 
16-^30;  Mark  x.  17-^1 ;  Luke  xviii.  18—30). 

—  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Yineyard  (Matt. 

XX.  1—16). 

—  Bethany :  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1-^46). 
»-  Ephraim :  retirement  of  Jesus  (John  xi.  47—54). 

—  Bequest  of  the  sons  of  2Sebedee  (Matt.  xx.  20— 2B ; 

Mark  x.  35—46). 

—  Jericho :  two  blind  men  healed  (Matt.  xx.  29 — 34; 

Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

—  Jericho :  Jesus  in  the  house  of  ZaochsBUS  (Luke 

xix.  1—10). 
»  Parable  of  the  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  11—28). 
»-  Bethany:  Jesus  anointed  hy  Mary;  sybniko  of 

Sabbath  befobb  thb  f  assoybb. 
»-  Bethany  and   Jerusalem:    fibst  day  of    thb 

WBBK:  kingly  Entxr  into  the  city  (Matt.  xxi. 

1—11;  Marie  xi.  1—11;  Lukexix.  29— 44;  John 

xii.  12—19). 

—  8boond  day  of  thb  WBBK :  Bethany  and  Jeru- 

salem; the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18—22; 
Mark  xi.  12—14,  20—25). 

—  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12—17;  Mark 

xi.  15—19;  Luke  xue.  45-48). 

—  Parables;    discussions  with  Pharisees,  Herodians, 

Sadduoees,  and  lawyers  (Matt.  xxi.  23 — xxii.  46 ; 
Mark  xi.  27 ;  xn.  40;  Luke  xx.  1—44). 

—  ^e  last  discourse  against  the  Pharisees  (Matt. 

xxiii.  1—39 ;  Mark  xii.  38—40;  Luke  xx.  45—47). 

—  The  widow's  mite  (Mark  xiL  41—44;  Ltdce  xxi. 

1-4). 
^  ^e  Greeks  in  Jerusalem  (P) ;  the  Yoioe  from  heaYen 
(John  xii.  20—36). 

—  Prophetic  discourse  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

and  of  the  second  AdYont  (Matt.  xxiY.  1—42; 
Marie  xiii.  1—37 ;  Luke  xxi.  5—36). 

—  The  parables  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  the 

Talents,  the  Sheep  and  the  Gkwts  (Matt  xxy. 
1—46). 

—  Thibd  day  of  thb  WBBK:  passed  by  Jesus  in 

Bethany  and   Gethsemane  (?),  Jerusalem   (P); 


A.D. 

compact  of  Judas  with  the  chief  priests  (Matt. 

xxvi.  1—5.   14—16;    Mark  xiY.  I,   2,  10,  11; 

Luke  xxii.  1 — 6). 
28.  FoxTBTH  DAY  OF  THB  WBBK :  nothing  recorded ; 

Bethany  (P),  Gtothsemane  (P),  Jerusalem  (?). 
— -  Fifth  day  of  thb  wbbk  :  Peter  and  Joiin  sent 

from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem ;    thb  Passoybb 

SuFPBB;    the   Feast  of  the  New    Ck>Yenant; 

dialogue  and  discourses. 

—  Gethsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  17—46 ;  Mark  xIy.  12—42 ; 

Luke  xxii.  7 — 46 ;  John  xiii.  1 — ^xvii.  26). 

—  Sixth  day  of  thb  wbbk  :  3  a.h.,  Jesus  taken 

in  Gethsemane;  brought  before  Annas;  Peter's 
denial  (Matt.  xxvi.  47—75;  Mark  xiii.  43—72; 
Luke  xxii.  47—62 ;  John  xriii.  2—18). 
-*  6  A.H.  The  trial  before  Oaiaphas  and  the  Sanhe« 
drin;  their  second  meeting;  Jesus  sent  to  Pilate ; 
suicide  of  Judas. 

—  Jesus  before  Pilate,    Herod,   and   Hlate   affain; 

the  peqple  demand  release  of  Barabbas;  Jesus 
led  to  (iblgotha  (Matt.  xxri.  59— xxvii.  34;  Mark 
xir.  55— XT.  23;  Luke  xxii.  63 — ^xxiii  33;  John 
xriii  19— xix.  17). 

—  9A.H.    The  Crucifixion  (Matt. xxriL  35 — 44;  Mark 

XY.  24—32;  Luke  xxiii.  33 — 43;  John  nx. 
18—27). 

—  Noon  to  3  P.M.    Dazkness  orer  the  land ;  death  of 

Jesus  (Matt,  xrrii.  45—56;  Mark  xy.  29—41; 

Luke  xxiii.  44-46 ;  John  xix.  28—30). 
»-  6  P.M.    Embalmment  and  entombment  by  Joseph 

of  Arimathflfta,  mcodemus,  and  devout  women; 

priests  apply  for  a  guard  OYor  the  sepulchre 

^tt  xx^.  57—^;  Mark  xy.  42—47;  Luke 

xxiii.  50-56 ;  John  xix.  38-42). 
-*  Sabbath  :  disciples  and  women  rest  (Luke  xxiii.  56)» 

—  Fibst  day  of  thb  wbbk  :  the  Besunection  (see 

Notes  on  Matt.  xxYiii.  for  the  order  of  the  mani« 
festations),  (Matt,  xxviii.  1—20;  Mark  xri.  1—20; 
Luke  xxiY.  1—43 ;  John  xx.  1— xxi.  25). 

—  Tbn  days  bbfobb  Pbntbcost  (P) :  the  Ascension 

(Mark  xvi.  19, 20 ;  Luke  xnv.  44-53). 


[The  dates  in  this  Table  are  based  upon  an  independent  stud^  of  the  Gk>spel  records.  Those  in  the  marsin 
of  the  Gospels  themselYes  are  taken  from  the  Authorised  Yersion  as  commonly  printed,  and  represent  Bie 
system  of  Chronology  adopted  by  Archbishop  Usher.  Dates  more  or  lees  varying  haYe  been  g^ven  by 
other  writers. — ^E.  HTP.] 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST.  MATTHEW. 


I.  The  Author.— The  facts  presented  by  the  New 
Teeisment  records  are  few  and  simple.  In  Mark  ii.  14, 
Luke  Y.  27,  we  find  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheos,  sitting 
st  the  receipt  of  custom  (better,  perhaps,  at  the  custom- 
Kouae)  in  Gapemaiun.  He  is  iaentified  by  Matt.  ix.  9 
with  the  "  man  that  was  called  Matthew."  The  second 
name  may  have  been  given  by  our  Lord,  as  Peter  was 

fjven  to  Simon,  or  t&en  by  him  of  his  own  accord, 
ts  meaning,  as  "God-given,"  like  Theodoms,  Theo- 
doretus,  Dorotheus,  A&odatus,  made  it  a  suitable 
name  for  one  to  take  for  whom  old  things  had  passed 
awinr,  and  all  things  had  become  new,  and  who  tluuiked 
God  for  that  unspeakable  gift;  and  its  historical  asso- 
ciations with  the  name  oz  the  great  Mattathias,  the 
father  of  the  Maecabnan  heroes,  made  it — as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Matthias,  another  form  of  the  name 

Siee  Note  on  Acts  i.  23)---one  of  the  names  which,  like 
udas  and  Simon,  had  become  popular  with  all  true 
patriots.  In  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  his  name  is 
always  found  in  the  second  group  of  four,  with 
Thomas,  James  (or  Jacob)  the  son  of  AlphsBus,  and 
Judas  the  son  (or  brother)  of  James  (see  Notes  on 
Matt.  X.  3).  If,  as  seems  probable,  we  recognise  in 
Mark  ii.  14  the  same  AlphsBus  as  in  Mark  iii.  18,  we 
have  another  instance,  in  addition  to  the  sons  of  Jona 
and  of  Zebedee,  of  two,  or  possibly  three,  brothers 
called  to  act  together  as  Apostles.  A  probable  conjec- 
ture leads  us  a  step  further.  The  name  g^  Matthew 
is  coupled,  in  all  the  lists  in  the  Grospels,  with  that 
of  Thomas  —  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other 
name  taking  precedence — and  as  Thomas,  or  Didy- 
mus  (John  zi.  16,  xzi.  2),  signifies  "Tprin,"  there 
18,  pnmd  facie,  good  ground  for  the  inference  that 
lie  was  so  known  as  the  twin-brother  of  Matthew. 
The  Alphsus  who  is  named  as  the  father  of  the 
aeoond  James  in  the  lists  of  tiie  Apostles,  is  com- 
monly identified  with  the  Clopcu  of  John  xiz.  25,  where 
the  Authorised  version  wrongly  gives  Cleophas.  This 
«annot»  however,  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  there  are 
serious  considerations  sgainst  it.  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Olopas,  is  described  (l&uurk  zv.  40)  as  the  mother  of 
James  the  less  and  Joses.  But  the  union  of  these  two 
names  (as  in  Mark  vi.  3)  sugg^ts  that  the  Evangelist 
apeaks  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  and  theroEore,  not 
m  James  the  Apostle.  Either,  therefore,  Clopas  and 
AlphsBus  are  not  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  or, 
if  they  are,  the  two  forms  were  used  for  the  sake  of 
deamess,  to  distinguish  the  father  of  the  three  or  four 
Apostles  from  tiie  father,  on  this  assumption,  of  the 
four  "  brethren  **  of  our  Lord. 

Assuming  these  facts,  the  drcumsiances  of  the  call 
of  Matthew  gain  a  fresh  interest.  The  brothers  of  the 
Evangelist  may  have  been  already  amon^  the  disciples 
irlio  had  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Ghnst,  or  at  least 
as  a  gzeat  I¥qphet    Matthew  may  have  seen  and  heard 
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Him  as  He  taught  in  the  svnagogne  of  Gapeinaum. 
The  event  which  immediately^  preceded  his  call,  had 
been  the  healing  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  the 
proclamation  thai  the  Son  of  Man  had  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  1 — 8 ;  Mark  ii.  1 — 12 ;  Luke 
iii.  17 — 26).  We  are  led  to  believe,  by  the  readiness 
with  which  he  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus,  that  the  Rood 
seed  had  alreadv  been  sown.  But  he  was  a  pubbcan. 
He  had  chosen  for  himself  a  calling  more  lucrative  than 
that  of  the  fisherman  or  the  peasant,  but  one  which 
brought  with  it  an  evil  repute  and  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion. The  Pharisees  shrank  from  his  touch.  His 
companions  were  "publicans  and  sinners"  like  him- 
self. Gould  he  any  longer  claim  to  be  a  "son  of 
Abraham?"  (Luke  ziz.  9.)  Would  tiie  new  Teacher 
deign  to  receive  him,  or  even  speak  to  himP  To  one 
in  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  command,  "  Follow 
Me,"  would  be  in  itself  a  gospel.  Begvdless,  ap- 
parently, of  its  being  one  of  the  traditional  fast-days, 
which  the  Pharisees  were  observing  with  their  usual 
strictness  (see  Note  on  Matt.  ix.  14),  he  called  together 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  mostiy  of  the  same  calling 
as  himself,  and  gave  them  a  farewell  feast,  that  they 
too  might  hear  "the  words  of  grace,"  in  which  his 
soul  had  found  the  starting-point  of  a  new  life  (Matt. 
iz.  10;  Mark  it  15 ;  Luke  v.  29).  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life,  we  know  but  very  littie.  Galled  now  to  be  a 
disciple,  he,  with  his  brothers,  was  chosen  afterwards, 
much,  we  may  believe,  to  his  own  astonishment,  to  be 
one  of  the  Twelve  who  were  the  special  envovs  of  the 
anointed  "King.  The  union  of  his  name  with  that  of 
Thomas  sugffcsts  the  inference  that  the  two  twins  were 
joined  iofg^er  in  the  work  of  proclaiming  the  gospel. 
Me  is  with  the  other  disciples  in  the  upper  oEunber 
after  the  Ascension,  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
i  13 ;  ii  1).  From  that  date,  as  far  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  concerned,  he  disappears  from  view.  A  com- 
paratively late  tradition  (Euseb.  Hist.  iii.  24;  Glem. 
Alez.  Strom,  vi.)  represents  him  as  haring  preached 
for  fifteen  years  in  Juossa,  and  ultimately  died  a  martyr's 
death  in  Parthia  or  Ethiopia  (Socrates,  Sist,  i.  19). 
Glement  of  Alezandria,  however,  speaks  of  his  dying  a 
natural  death.  The  fkct  that  Thomas  also  is  reported 
to  have  founded  churches  in  Parthia  and  Ethiopia 
(iiuseb.  Hiat.  iii.  1)  is,  at  least,  in  harmony  with  the 
thought  that  then,  as  before,  during  their  Lord's  minis- 
try on  earth,  they  had  been  fellow- workers  together  to 
the  end.  An  independent  tradition  that  Pantenus,  the 
gpreat  Alezandrian  Missionary,  had  found  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  among  the  Indians  (Euseb.  Hist,  v.  10) 
points  in  the  same  direction.  His  asceticism  led  him 
to  a  purely  vegetarian  diet  (Glem.  Alez.  Pcedcia.^  ii  1, 
§16).  A  characteristic  saying  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
Glement  of  Alezandria  {Strom,  yu.  13)  — "If  the 
neighbour  of  an  elect  man  sin^  the  elect  man  himself 
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lias  siimed,  for  bad  be  oonducted  bimself  as  tbe  Word 
(or,  nerbaps,  cm  Reason)  commands,  bis  neigbbonr 
wonld  bave  felt  sach  reverence  for  bis  life  as  to  refrain 
from  sin.**  Tbe  tbongbt  tbns  expressed  is  obviously 
one  tbat  migbt  natnnuly  come  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe 
Apostle,  wbo  bad  not  only  recorded  tbe  Sermon  on  tbe 
Mount,  bat  bad  framed  bis  life  upon  its  teacbing. 
(Comp.  espedaUy  Matt.  y.  13 — 16.) 

"  n.  The  Authorship  and  Sonroes  of  the 
Qospel. — ^As  bas  been  said  above  (JnirodiicKon  io 
the  First  Three  OospeU),  tbe  veiy  obscority  of  St.  Mat- 
^ew's  name  and  tne  odinm  attached  to  bis  calling, 
made  it  antecedently  improbable  tbat  a  later  psendony- 
mons  writer  would  nave  cbosen  bim  as  tbe  Apostle  on 
wbom  to  affiliate  a  book  wbich  be  wisbed  to  invest  witb 
a  counterfeit  autbority.  On  tbe  otber  band,  assuming 
bis  autborsbip  as  a  bypotbesis  calling  for  examination, 
tbere  are  many  coincidences  wbicb  at  least  render  it 
probable.  His  occupation  as  a  publican  must  bave 
involved  a  certun  clerkly  culture  wbicb  would  make 
bim,  as  it  were,  tbe  scbolar  of  tbe  company  of  tbe 
Twelve,  acquainted,  as  bis  calling  required  mm  to  be, 
with  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic,  f  amibar  witb  pen  and 
paper.  Tben,  or  at  a  later  date,  as  growing  out  of  tbat 
cuftnre,  be  must  bave  acquired  tbat  familiarity  witb  tbe 
writings  of  tbe  Old  Testament  wbicb  makes  bis 
Gh>q>el  almost  a  manual  of  Messianic  prophecy.*  The 
external  evidence  begins,  as  we  bave  seen,  wiui  Papias 
(▲.D.  170),  who  states  that  Matthew  compiled  a  record 
of  tibe  "oracles"  or  "sayings"  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Euseb.  Hiet,  m.  99).  As  the  work  of  Papias  is 
known  to  us  only  by  a  few  f ragmentarv  quotations,  we 
have,  of  course,  no  adequate  data  for  proving  the 
identity  of  tbe  book  which  he  names  witb  what  we  now 
know  as  the  Goq^l  according  to  Matthew.  But  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  it  shows  a  precise  agreement 
witb  the  prominence  g^ven  in  that  Gk)8pel  more  than  in 
any  other  to  our  Lord's  discourses ;  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  strained  hypothesis,  hardly  likely  to  suggest 
itself  except  for  the  sake  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  vanished  Qospel  bearing 
Matthew's  name,  and  afterwards  superseded  oy  the  work 
of  a  pseudonymous  writer.  Papias,  it  may  be  added,  is 
described  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  iii.  S&)  as  having  been  a 
bearer  of  St.  John  and  a  friend  of  Polycarp.  He 
describes  himself  as  caring  less  for  what  be  found  in 
books — thus  implying  tbe  existence  of  many  narratives 
sndi  as  St.  Luke  spea£s  of  (chap.  L 1)— than  from  what  be 
gathered  by  personal  inquiry  from  tbe  elders  who  re- 
membered the  Apostles,  and  wbo  could  thus  repeat  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  bad  taught.  To  bim  the  "living  voice," 
still  abiding  with  the  Church,  was  the  most  precious  of 
aU  records,  and  upon  these  he  based  what  appears  to 
bave  been  the  first  Commentary  on  the  GK>spel-history 
and  tbe  words  of  Jesus.  He  names  Aristion  and  Jolm 
the  Presbyter  as  his  two  chief  informants.  Eusebius, 
while  admitting  his  industrv  in  thus  collecting  the 
fragments  of  apostolic  tradition,  looks  on  bim  as  want- 
ing in  discernment,  and  mingling  with  what  was  au- 
thentic matter  tbat  wbich  was  strange  and  legendary. 
Among  these  fragments  be  seems  to  nave  included  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  ("  a  woman 
accused  before  the  Lord  of  many  sins,"  Euseb.  Hiet,  iii. 

*  In  St.  Matthew's  GkMpel  there  are  no  leas  than  eleven 
direct  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  not  indudinar  those 
reported  as  spolLon  by  our  Lord.  In  St  Mark  there  are  two,  of 
which  one  is  doabtrul ;  in  St.  Luke  three ;  in  St.  John  nUie. 
It  is,  on  any  view,  strikinc^,  that  this  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  the  older  Scriptures  should  characterise  the  Oospels  of  the 
two  Apostles  rather  than  those  of  the  two  Evangelists  who 
wrote  specially  for  Gentiles. 


39),  which,  though  found  at  present  in  St.  John,  bears 
every  mark  of  having  been  inserted  in  that  Gkispel  after 
it  had  left  the  bands  of  its  writer.  (See  Notes  on  John 
viii.  1—11.) 

UL  The  Aim  and  CharaoteriBticfl  of  the 
QoflpeL — ^There  was  a  widely-diftnsed  tradition,  as 
early  as  the  second  century,  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  had  hten  written  Diimarilv  for  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians. By  many  it  was  oelievea  tbat  it  bad  been 
written  originally  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  of  tbe 
time,  and  that  we  bave  only  a  version  of  it.  So  Papias 
writes  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  tbat  each  interpreted  it  as  be  could 
(Euseb.  His?,  iii.  39) ;  and  the  statement  is  repeated  by 
IreaiaBus  (Hcer,  iiL  1),  wbo  adds,  that  it  was  writt^ 
whUe  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  preaching  the  gospel 
at  Rome,  i.e.,  circ.  ▲.D.  63 — 65,  and  by  Jerome  (Prcsf, 
in  Matt,).  There  is.  however,  no  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  the  Greek  text 
now  received  bears  no  marks  of  being  a  translation.  The 
beUef  tbat  it  was,  in  the  intention  of  tlie  writer,  meant 
for  readers  who  were  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  recdves, 
at  anv  rate,  abundant  confirmation  from  its  internal 
peculiarities.  It  presents,  as  we  bave  already  seen^ 
numerous  parallebsms  with  tbe  Epistle  which  James, 
tbe  brother  of  tbe  Lord,  addressed  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes  scattered  abroad    (p.  xviiL).    It  b^ins  with 


a  genealogy — a  ''book  of  tbe  generations'  of  the 
Cmnst  (H&tt.  i.  1) — after  the  maimer  of  the  old 
Hebrew  histories  (Gen.  v.  1;  x.  1;  xxxvL  1;  Buth 
iv.  8).  It  is  contented  to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
Christ  from  Abraham  through  David  and  the  kingly 
line.  (See  Note  on  Luke  iiL  23.)  It  dwells,  a& 
bas  been  said,  with  far  p^reater  fulness  than  any  other 
Gospel,  on  the  Messiamc  prophecies,  direct  or  typical,, 
of  tne  Old  Testament.  It  aoes  not  explain  J ewiish 
customs,  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  do.  (Gomp.  Matt. 
XV.  1,  2,  with  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  It  sets  forth  more 
fully  than  they  do  the  contrast  between  the  rojtX  law, 
the  perfect  law  of  freedom  (Jas.  i.  25;  ii.  12),  and 
the  corrupt  traditions  and  casuist^  of  tbe  scribes^ 
(Matt,  v.,  vi.,  xxiii.).  It  uses  the  ustinctly  Hebrew 
formida  of  "the  kinedom  of  heaven,"*  where  the 
other  Evangelists  speaK  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God."  It 
records  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple». 
tbe  earthquake  and  the  signs  tbat  followed  it,  which,, 
at  the  time,  could  hardly  have  had  any  special 
significance  except  for  Jews  (Matt.  xxviL  51 — 53).. 
It  reports  and  refutes  Che  explanation  which  the  Jewish 
priests  gave  at  ihd  time  he  wrote,  of  the  marvel  of 
the  emptied  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxriii.  11  — 15).  It 
dwells  more  than  the  others  do  on  the  aspect  of  the 
future  kingdom  which  represents  the  Aposties  as 
sitting  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  dt 
Israel  (Matt.  xx.  28).  Such  features  were  naturally  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  Gkxspel  intended  for  Israelites.  We 
may  add  that  they  were  also  natural  in  the  Gospel  of^ 
tbe  publican.  Foremost  among  tbe  emotions  of  one 
who  was  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom,  would  be 
the  loy  that  he  too  was  now,  at  last,  recognised  as  a 
child  of  Abraham.  To  him  it  would  be  a  welcome 
task  to  contrast  tbe  higher  and  purer  doctrine  of  the 
Lord  wbo  had  called  nim,  with  tbat  of  tbe  Pharisees 
who  had  scorned  and  thrust  him  out.  We  may,  perhaps^ 
even  trace  the  influence  of  his  experience  as  a  collector 
of  customs,  in  the  care  with  which  he  brings  together  his 
Master's  warnings  against  the  vain  and  rash  swearing. 


*  The  phrase  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  St.  Matthew,  and. 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
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and  the  falae  distmctioiis  as  to  the  validii^  of  different 
Oftths  (Matt.  T.  d^— 37 ;  zxiiL  16—22)  wnich,  common 
as  they  were  in  all  times  and  places,  were  snre  to  be 
loudest  and  least  trustworthy  in  disputes  between  the 
publican  and  the  payers  of  an  a<2  valorem  duty. 

There  was,  howeyer,  another  aspect  of  the  publican 
character.  The  work  of  St.  Matthew  had  Drought 
him  into  contact  with  those  who  were  known  as  the 
"  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gal.  iL  15).  He  had  called 
them  to  share  his  joy  in  the  first  glow  of  his  conver- 
sion (Matt.  ix.  10).  The  new  consciousness  of  being 
indeed  one  of  a  chosen  and  peculiar  people  passed,  not, 
as  with  the  Pharisees,  into  the  stiffness  of  a  national 
ezelnaiTe  pride,  but,  as  a  like  consciousness  as  did  after- 
wards in  St.  Paul,  into  the  sense  of  universal  brother- 
hood. And  so  he  is  careful  to  record  that  visit  of  the 
Ma^  in  whom  Christendom  has  rightly  seen  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  calling  of  the  Gtotiles  (liatt.  iL  1 — 12). 
He  dwells,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  emphatically,  on  the 
far-off  prospect  of  men  cominsr  from  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south,  and  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Matt.  viii.  11).  He  records  theparable 
which  represents  Uie  servants  of  the  great  Sang  as 
sent  forUi  to  gather  guests  for  the  marriage  &ast 
from  the  "  by-ways "  of  the  Gentile  world  (Matt. 
zxiL  10).  He  sets  forth  the  law  of  compassionate 
judgment,  which  shall  make  the  doom  of  ^Tm  and 
Sidon  more  tolerable  than  that  of  Chonudn  and  Beth- 
saida  (Matt.  xi.  21 — ^24),  and  take  as  its  standard,  when 
all  the  GJentiles  are  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the 
Judge,  not  the  specific  truths  revealed  in  Christ, 
but  the  great  laws  of  kindness  which  are  stamped 
everywhere,  even  when  neglected  and  tranMp:esBed, 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  have 
Imown  no  other  revelation.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxv. 
31—40.) 

Lastly,  it  IS  in  St.  Matthew  that  we  find  re- 
corded tiie  full  commission,  anticipating  the  gospel 
as  St.  Paul  afterwards  preached  it,  which  \m&  the 
disciples  not  to  circumcise,  but  to  baptise — ^to  baptise, 
not  converts  from  Israel  only,  but  "  all  the  Gentiles," 
the  outlying  people  of  the  world,  of  every  race  and 
speedi.  (&e  Notes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  It  f  oUows 
mm  what  has  now  been  said  that  the  chief  aspect  in 
which  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  presented  to  us  in 
St.  Matthew's  Gh)spel  is  tiiat  of  the  "Smg  who  fulfilled 
the  hopes  of  Inaei— a  Ejng,  not  tyrannous  and  proud, 
but  meek  and  lowly ;  coming,  not  with  charioto  and 


horses,  but  on  an  ass's  colt,  bearinj^  the  cross  before 
He  wears  the  crown,  and  yet  receiving,  even  in  uncon« 
scions  infancy,  tokens  of  ma  sovereignty,  and  in  man- 
hood giving  proof  of  that  sovereignty  hv  "Bla  power 
over  nature,  and  men,  and  the  forces  of  the  unseen 
world.  Seen  from  this  pdnt  of  view,  each  portion  of 
the  Gospel  is  part  of  the  great  portraiture  of  the  ideal 
Ejng.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while  it  is,  in  part, 
the  voice  of  the  true  Teacher,  the  true  Babbi,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  who  were  unworthy  of  that  title,  is 
yet  also  the  proclamation  by  the  Song,  who  sp^Jks,  not 
as  the  scribcMS,  but  as  one  having  authority,  of  His  royal 
Law  (Jas.  ii  8),  of  the  conditions  of  Els  kingdom 
(Matt  vii.  29).  The  parables  of  chaps,  xiii.  and  xxv.  are 
brought  together  with  a  fulness  and  profusion  found 
in  no  other  Gospel,  because  they  bring  oef  ore  us,  each 
of  them,  some  special  aspect  of  that  kin^om.  If  he 
alone  of  the  Evangelists  mentions,  as  commg  from  our 
Lord's  lips,  the  word  for  the  Christian  society  (Bkeleria) 
which,  wnen  the  Gk)spels  were  written,  wasm  universal 
use,  we  may  see  in  the  care  that  he  took  to  record 
those  few  words  as  bearing  witness  to  the  true  relation 
of  that  society  to  its  King  and  Lord,  his  sense  of  the 
realitv  of  the  kingdom.  Christ  had  built  that  Church 
on  Himself  as  the  Eternal  Bock,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  Where 
it  was,  there  He  would  be,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  The  play  of  fancy  which 
led  the  men  of  a  later  age  to  connect  the  four  Gospels 
with  the  four  cherubic  symbols  may  have  had  much 
in  it  that  was  arbitrary  and  capridons,  but  it  was 
not  altogether  wrong  when,  with  a  uniform  consent,  it 
identifiea  the  Gh>spel  pf  St.  Matthew  with  the  form 
that  had  the  face  of  a  man  (Ezek.  i.  10 ;  Rev.  iv.  7). 
AaaniniTig  the  chorubic  forms  to  represent  primarily 
the  great  manifestations  of  Divine  wisdom  (see  Note 
below)  as  seen  in  nature,  that  "  face  of  a  man  "  testified 
to  the  seers  who  looked  on  it  that  there  was  a  Will 
and  a  Purpose  which  men  could  partly  comprehend  as 
working  after  the  maimer  of  their  own.  Interpreted  by 
the  fulkr  revelation  of  Qod  in  Christ,  it  taught  them 
that  the  Son  of  Man,  who  had  been  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  was  crowned  with  gloiy  and  honour, 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Ancient  of  days  (Dan. 
viii  lo).  Lord  and  King  over  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  men,  and  yet  delighting  above  all  in  the 
praises  that  flowed  from  the  mouw  of  babes  and 
sucklings  (Ps.  viiL  2 ;  Matt  xxi.  16). 


EXCUBSUS  ON  THE  CHERUBIC  STMBOLISM  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


It  win,  perhaps,  convey  information  which  wiU  be 
welcome  to  many  readers,  if  I  lay  before  them  a  brief 
survey  of  the  mvstical  symbolism  above  referred  to.  I 
do  not  pretend  tnat  it  helps  us  much  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cherubic 
forms  were  primarily  tyjncal  of  anything  but  the 
divine  attributes  of  majesty  and  strragth  as  seen  in 
tiie  forms  of  animal  creation.  A  like  svmbolism  meets 
us,  it  will  be  remembered,  obviously  witn  that  meaning, 
in  the  winged  buUs  and  lions,  the  men  with  wings  taSi 
heads  of  eagles,  that  are  seen  in  the  monuments  of 
Anuria,  with  which  the  prophet  who  spent  his  exile  on 
the  banJDB  of  Chebar  could  not  fail  to  have  been  familiar. 
But  the  history  of  such  mnbolism,  if  it  lies  outside 
the  limits  of  &e  work  ox  the  interpreter,  has  yet  a 
spedal  interest  of  its  own,  and  has  exercised  so  wide  an 
inflnenee  on  Christian  art  and  poetry,  that  the  reader 
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of  the  Ck)spels  should  hardly  remain  ignorant  of  its 
several  stages.  The  first  description  that  meets  us  is 
that  in  Ezek.  i.  10.  Here  they  are  described,  not  as 
"  cherubim,"  but  as  "  living  creatures."  "  As  for  the 
likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side :  and  they 
four  had  tiie  face  (^  an  ox  on  the  1^  side ;  they  four 
also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle.**  They  had  each  four  faces 
and  four  wings,  and  they  shone  **  like  burning  coals  of 
fire,"  and  like  '*  the  appearance  of  lamps."  Gniere  were 
wheels  with  them,  ana  "  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels,"  and  thev  moved  altogether,  and 
above  them  was  a  sapphire  throne,  and  round  it  the 
brightness  of  the  rainbow,  and  on  the  throne  the  "ap- 
pearance of  a  man."  In  chap.  x.  the  prophet  has  another 
£ke  vision,  seen  as  in  tiie  courts  of  the  Temple,  but  there 
is  a  suggestive  change  in  the  description :  "  The  first 
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face  was  the  laoe  of  a  cherab  *'  (this  taking  the  place 
of  the  ox),  "  and  the  second  face  was  the  face  of  a  man, 
and  the  third  the  face  of  a  lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face 
of  an  eagle ; "  and  he  adds,  what  is  in  eyeiy  way  sig- 
nificant, that  he  then  recognised,  what  he  had  apparently 
not  perceived  before,  the  identity  of  the  Tision  at 
Chebar  with  the  chembim  of  the  Temple  (Ezek.  x. 
20,21).  The  symbols  remained  mystenons,  uninter- 
preted,  nnnoticed,  till  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
which  St.  John  brought  together  things  new  and  old 
from  all  previous  Apc^ypses.  We  find  in  his  symbolic 
picture  of  the  unseen  world  the  same  mysterious  forms. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the 
throne,  were  four  beasts  "  (better,  four  living  erecUurea, 
as  in  Easekiel),  "  full  of  eyes  before  and  Mhind ;  and 
the  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like 
a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the 
fourth  beast  was  like  a  flying  eagle.**  It  was  natural 
that  this  reproduction  of  the  s^ymooHc  imageiy  should 
attract  the  attention  of  Christian  writers,  and  equally 
natural  that  they  should  endeavour  to  find  a  meaning 
for  it  that  came  within  the  horizon  of  their  own 
Bssodations.  And  when  the  Church  found  itself  in 
possession  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  those  alone,  as 
reooffnised  authentic  records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Its  Lord,  when  men  were  finding  in  them  a  mystic 
correspondence  with  the  four  elements  and  the  four 
winds  and  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  it  was  natural 
that  the  number  of  the  living  creatures  also  should  seem 


to  them  to  have  been  intended  to  answer  to  that  of  the 
four  precious  and  sacred  books.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  character  of  the  sym- 
bolism that  its  application  has  not  been  uniform.  The 
earlier  writers,  beginning  with  Irensus  (lii.  11),  assign 
the  lion,  as  the  emblem  of  Idugly  majesty,  to  St.  John; 
the  calf,  as  signifying  sacrificial  or  priestlv  attributes^ 
to  St.  Luke ;  the  man,  as  presenting  the  numanity  c^ 
Christ,  to  St.  Matthew;  the  eagle,  as  answering  to  the 
prophetic  announcement  with  which  his  Grospd  opens, 
to  St.  Mark ;  and  this  is  reproduced  by  Juvencos,  a 
Latin  poet,  eirc,  A.D.  334.  The  Pseudo-Athanasius 
(8ynop9i8  Script)  assigns  the  man  to  St.  Matthew,  the 
calf  to  St.  Mark,  the  lion  to  St.  Luke,  the  ea«^le  to 
St.  John,  but  without  assigning  reasons.  In  Se&lius, 
a  Latin  poet  of  the  fifth  century,  what  has  since  been 
the  received  distribution  of  the  symbols  makes  ito  first 
appearance.  It  was  quickly  accepted,  as  having  a  greater 
measure  of  fitness  than  the  earlier  inteipretraons,  was 
adopted  by  Augustine  {De  CofuenB.  Evang,  L  6)  and 
Jerome  {Procem.  in  Matt.),  appears  in  the  early  mosaics 
of  the  basilicas  at  Bome  ana  Bavenna,  and  bas  since 
been  current,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  earlier 
view.  It  finds,  perhaps,  its  noblest  expression  in  the 
Latin  hymn  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  m  the  twelfth 
century.  It  will  be  well,  it  is  believed,  to  give  this 
both  in  the  original  and  in  a  translation.  l£e  whole 
^mn  may  be  found  in  Archbishop  Trench's  LaHn 
Poetry,  p.  67. 


Snprs  cGBloe  dmn  oonsoendit 
Smnmi  PaArls  oomprehendit 

Natmn  ante  sascula ; 
PeUens  nnbem  nostra  moUs 
Intaetnr  jnbar  solia 

Joannes  in  aquiia. 

Est  leonis  mgientis 
Maroo  vultus,  resurgentis 

Qao  olaret  potentia : 
Voce  Patris  exdtatiiB, 
Snrgit  Christns,  laoreatns 

Immortall  gloria. 

Ob  homanum  est  Matthcel, 
In  hnmana  forma  Dei 

Dictantifl  proeapiam ; 
CiUns  genus  sic  contozit 
Quod  a  stirpe  David  exit 

Per  camis  materiam. 

RitoB  bovis  LncflB  dator 
In  qna  forma  flgraratur 

Nova  Christus  hoetia : 
Ara  cmcis  mansuetns 
Hie  maotatnr.  sicqae  vetns 

Transit  observanUa. 

Paradial  hie  fluenta 
Nova  flaunt  sacramenta 

QoBB  descendant  ccsUtus : 
His  qoadrigls  deportator 
Mando  Deos.  saSlimatar 

Istls  area  veotHraa. 


See,  far  above  the  starry  height. 
Beholding,  with  unclouded  s(ght» 

The  brightness  of  the  sun, 
John  doth,  as  eagle  swift,  appear. 
Still  suing  on  the  vision  clear 

Of  Chri^  the  Sternal  Son. 

To  Mark  belongs  the  lion*s  form. 
With  voice  loud-roaring  as  the  storm. 

His  risen  Lord  to  own; 
CaUed  by  the  Father  from  the  grave. 
As  victor  crowned,  and  strong  to  save. 

We  see  Him  on  His  throne. 

The  face  of  man  is  Matthew's  share. 
Who  shows  the  Son  of  Man  doth  bear 

Man's  form  with  might  divine. 
And  tracks  the  line  oi  hiffh  descent. 
Through  which  the  Word  with  flesh  was  Uent, 

In  David's  kingly  line. 

To  Luke  the  ox  belongs,  for  he. 
More  clear^  than  the  rest,  doth  see 

Christ  as  the  victim  slain ; 
Upon  the  cross,  as  altar  true. 
The  bleediuK,  spotless  Lamb  we  view. 

And  see  all  else  is  vain. 

So  from  their  source  in  Paradise 
The  four  mysterious  rivers  rise. 

And  life  to  earth  is  given : 
On  these  four  wheels  and  staves,  behold, 
God  and  His  ark  are  onward  rolled, 
.  High  above  earth  in  Heaven. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 


CHAPTEE  L— (1)  The  book  of  the 
generation'  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  (^)  Abra- 
ham* begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac^  begat 
Jacob ;  and  Jacob'  begat  Judas  and  his 
brethren;  (^)  and  Judba.s'  begat  Phares 


/Rath  4  UL 
a  Luke  3.  fB. 


b  Gen.  SI.  3. 
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daen.SB.aB. 

0  Geo.  a&  sr,  ftc 


and  Zara  of  Thamar ;  and  Pharee/  b^at 
Esrom ;  and  Esrom  begat  Aram ;  (^)  and 
Aram  begat  Aminadab ;  and  Aminadab 
beffat  Naasson;  and  Naasson  begat 
Salmon ;  (^)  and  Sahnon  begat  Booz  of 
Sachab;  and  Booz  begat  01^  of  Buths 


(1)  The  book  of  the  generation.— The  opening 
words  of  the  Gospel  show  that  it  is  written  by  a  Jew 
for  Jewish  readers.  They  are  an  essentially  Hebrew 
formnla  (as  in  Gen.  t.  1),  and  were  applied  ofaiefly 
ihongh  not  exdnsiTelT  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2)  to  genealogies 
snch  as  tiiat  which  follows  here. 

JesoB  Christ. — ^The  collocation  of  names  was  not 
so  much  a  thing  of  conrse  when  St.  Matthew  wrote  as 
it  now  seems  to  ns.  There  were  many  who  bore  the 
name  of  Jesos — e.g.,  Jesus  the  son  of  Siraoh,  Jesus 
sumamed  Justus  (Col.  xv.  11),  possibly  eyen  Jesus 
Bar-abbas  (Matt,  zxvii.  17).  It  was  necessary  to  state 
that  the  genealogy  that  followed  was  that  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  Uie  true  **  anointed  "  of  the  Lord. 

The  son  of  David.— This,  of  course,  was  added 
as  the  most  popular  of  all  the  names  of  the  expected 
Christ,  owned  alike  1^  scribes  and  Babbis  (Matt. 
xxiL  4^),  by  children  (Matt.  zxi.  9),  and  by  the  poor 
(Matt  XT.  22 ;  XX.  30). 

The  son  of  Abraham.— There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  was  oyer  a  specially  Messianic  title.  If  there 
is  any  special  significance  in  its  occurrence  here,  it  is  as 
emphasising  th&  which  the  Messiah  had  in  common 
witii  other  Israelites.  He  was  thus  as  a  brother  to 
them  all,  eyen  to  the  despised  publican  (Luke  xix.  9), 
as  being  the  seed  of  Abraham,  m  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gen.  xxii  18).  The 
former  thought  appears  in  another  book  specially 
written,  like  this  Gospel,  for  Hebrews — '*  On  the  seed 
of  Abraham  he  layeth  nold"  (Heb.  ii.  16). 

(2)  The  omission  of  the  names  of  Ishmael  and  Esau 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  only  not  in 
the  Ime  of  succession,  but  were  outside  the  coyenant 
with  Abraham — "In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called" 
(Gen.  xxi.  12) ;  and  Esau  had  forfeited  both  the  birth- 
right and  the  blessing.  The  brethren  of  Judah  are 
named,  on  the  other  hand,  because  all  who  were 
descended  from  them  had  an  equal  interest  in  the 
Messiah. 

{V  Thamar. — The  occurrence  of  the  names  of  women 
in  genealogies  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
among  the  Jews ;  but  there  are  instances  enough  in  the 
Old  Testament  (e.g.,  Keturah,  Gen.  xxy.  1 ;  uie  wiyes 
of  Esau,  Gen.  xxxyL  10;  Timna,  Gen.  xxxyi.  22; 
Mehetabel,  Gen.  xxxyi.  39 ;  Azubah,  the  wife  of  Caleb, 
1  (Dhron.  ii.  18 ;  Achsa,  his  daughter,  1  Chron.  u,  49 ; 
and  many  others)  to  make  the  insertion  of  such  names 
here  quite  natural,  eyen  without  assuming  any  distinct 
purpose.    It  was  enough  that  the  women  were  histori- 
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cslly  notable.  In  the  case  of  Thamar  there  were 
precedents  enoufl^  for  such  an  honourable  mention. 
In  the  days  of  Kuth  she  was  as  much  the  heroine  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  as  Rachel  and  Leah  were  of  all 
Israel,  and  her  name  came  into  the  formula  of  nuptial 
benediction  (Buth  iy.  12).  It  appears  also  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  1  Chion.  ii  4.  It  would  appear  from  the 
language  of  the  Talmud  as  if  the  Jews  looked  on  her 
strange  and  to  us  reyolting  history  with  quite  other 
f  edings.  To  them  she  was  as  one  who,  at  the  risk  of 
shame,  and,  it  might  be,  death,  had  presenred  the  line 
of  Judah  from  detraction,  and  "  therefore  was  counted 
worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  kings  and  prophets."  The 
mention  of  Zara,  though  not  in  the  line  of  suooessionf 
follows  the  precedent  of  1  Chron.  ii.  47. 

W  IV'aaason,  or  Kahshon,  the  brother  of  Elisheba 
the  wife  of  Auron,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the 
*'  prince  (or  captain)  of  the  children  "  of  Judah  (Num. 
L  7 ;  ii.  3 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  10).  A  Jewish  le^nd  made  him 
the  first  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

(5)  Bachab.— The  Old  Testament  records  are  silent 
as  to  the  marringe  of  Salmon  with  the  harlot  of  Jericho. 
When  they  were  compiled  it  was  probably  thought  of 
as  a  blot  rather  than  a  glory ;  but  the  fact  may  haye 
been  presenred  in  the  tracutions  of  the  house  of  Dayid. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Salmon  may  haye  been  one 
of  the  two  unnamed  spies  whose  liyes  were  sayed  by 
Bahab,  when  he  was  doing  the  work  which  Caleb  had 
done  before  him.  The  mention  of  Bahab  in  Jas.  iL.25, 
Heb.  XL  31,  shows  that  her  fame  had  risen  at  the 
time  when  St.  Matthew  wrote.  The  Talmud  legends* 
curiously  enough,  reckon  eight  prophets  among  her 
descendants,  indudi^  Jeremiah  and  Barach,  but  not 
any  of  the  line  of  £ayid.  Assuming  the  connection 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  James,  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  Introduction  to  this  (jh)spel  to  be  pro- 
bable, the  mention  of  Bahab  by  botii  takes  its  place 
as  an  interesting  coincidence. 

Booz. — ^The  succession  is  the  same  as  in  Buth  iy.  21. 
The  new  fact  of  Salmon's  marriage  explains  some  of  the 
features  of  that  history — ^the  redness  with  which  the 
sons  of  Naomi  marry  two  women  of  the  Moabites; 
the  absence  of  any  repugnance  to  such  a  union  on 
the  part  of  Boaz ;  perhaps  the  reference  to  Tamar  in 
the  benediction  of  Kuth  iy.  12.  Salmon  would  seem 
to  haye  been  the  first  of  the  house  to  haye  had  land 
at  Bethlehem  (1  Chron.  ii  54),  and  to  have  sained 
this  in  part  through  his  adoption  into  the  familj 
of  Caleb. 
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and  Obed  begat  Jesse ;  (^)  and  Jesse' 
begat  David  the  king;  and  David^  the 
king  begat  Solomon  of  her  thai  had  been 
the  wife  of  IJrias;  (^)  and  Solomon^  begat 
Boboam ;  and  Boboam  begat  Abia ;  and 
Abia  begat  Asa ;  (^>  and  Asa  begat  Josa- 
phat ;  and  Josaphat  begat  Joram ;  and 
Joram  begat  Ozias  ;  (^)  and  Ozias  begat 
Joatham;  and  Joatham  begat  Achaz; 
and  Achaz  begat  Ezekias ;  (^^)  and  Eze- 
kias'  begat  Manasses;  and  Manasses 
begat  Amon ;  and  Amon  berat  Josias ; 
(^^)  and  ^Josias  begat  Jechomas  and  his 
brethren,  abont  the  time  they  were 
carried  away  to  Babylon :  ^^^^  and  after 
they  were  brought  to  Babylon,  Jecho- 
nias'  begat  Salathiel;  and  Salathiel 
begat  Zorobabel;  ^^^  and  Zorobabel  be- 
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gat  Abiud;  and  Abiud  begat  Eliakim ; 
and  Eliakim  begat  Azor ;  ^^)  and  Azor 
begat  Sadoc ;  and  Sadoc  b^^t  Achim ; 
and  Adiim  begat  Eliud ;  ("^>  and  Eliud 
begat  Eleazar ;  and  Eleazar  begat  Mat- 
than;  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob;  (^^^  and 
Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus,  who 
is  cidled  Christ. 

^^)  So  all  the  generations  from  Abra- 
ham to  David  are  fourteen  generations ; 
and  from  David  until  the  carrying  away 
into  Babylon  are  fourteen  generations; 
and  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon 
unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations. 

(18)  "Sow  the  birth-^  of  Jesus  was  on 
this  wise:  When  as  his  mother  Mary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they 


(6)  The  wife  of  TJrias.— Once  again  we  have  the 
mention  of  a  woman  who  at  least  played  a  memorable 
part  in  the  history  of  Israel.  As  this  is  the  last  of  sach 
names  in  the  genealogy,  it  may  be  weU  to  deal  with  the 
question  whether  any  special  pnnsose  can  be  traced 
in  the  selection,  beyond  that  ot  noting  points  of 
interest.  Nothing  can  carry  ns  beyond  probable 
conjectures;  but,  within  those  limits,  it  is  at  least 
suffgestiTe  that  all  the  names  are  those  of  women  who, 
either  as  of  heathen  origin  (Bathsheba,  like  her  hus- 
band, was  probably  a  Hittite),  or  hj  personal  guilt, 
were  as  those  whom  the  strict  judgment  of  the  Aari- 
see  excluded  from  his  fellowship.  St.  Matthew  may 
have  meant  men  to  draw  the  inference  that,  as  these 
women  were  not  excluded  from  the  honour  of  being  in 
the  Messiah's  line  of  ancestry,  so  others  like  them  would 
not  be  shut  out  from  fellowsnip  with  His  kingdom. 

(9)  Ozias. — Ozias  is,  of  course,  the  TJzzian  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Three  names  are  omitted  between 
Joram  and  this  king — ^viz.,  Ahamh,  Joash,  Amaziah. 
Apparently  the  motiTe  for  the  omission  was  simply 
the  desire  of  bringing  the  names  in  each  period  into 
which  the  genealogy  is  divided  to  the  arbitrary  standard 
of  fourteen.  Possioly,  however,  as  it  was  thus  necessary 
to  omit  three  names,  the  choice  of  these  may  have  been 
determined  by  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  the  time 
of  Athaliah's  disastrous  influence  in  the  history  of 
the  monarchy  of  Judah.  We  learn  from  this  fact  that 
the  words  "  A  begat  B  "  are  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
but  are  simply  an  expression  of  the  fact  of  succession 
with  or  without  intermediate  links. 

(11)  Jechoniae  and  his  brethren.— Here  again 
there  is  a  missing  link  in  the  name  of  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34). 
Jeconiah  was  therefore  the  grandson  of  Josiah.  The 
alternative  reading  mention^  in  the  margin  rests  on 
very  slight  authority,  and  was  obviously  the  insertion 
of  some  later  scribe,  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The  word 
"  brethron  "  was  probably  meant  to  include  Mattaniah 
or  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  who  was  the  son 
of  Josiah,  and  therefore  uncle  to  Jechoniah. 

(12)  Jeohonias  begat  Salathiel.— We  come  here 
intb  a  cluster  of  genealogical  difficulties.  (1)  The 
natural  impression  left  by  Jer.  xxii.  30  is  that 
Goniah  (or  Jechonias)  died  childless,  or,  at  least,  left 
no  descendants  who  came  to  rule  as  Zerubbabel  did ; 
<2)  In  the  genealogy  given  by  St  Luke  (iii.  27),  Salathiel 


is  named  as  the  son  of  Neri ;  (3)  In  1  Chron.  iii.  17 — 19, 
Salathiel  is  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  and 
Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  brother  of  SalathieL 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  our  way  through  these  difficulties; 
but  the  most  probable  somtion  is  that  Assir  was  the 
only  son  of  Jeconiah,  and  died  without  issue  before  his 
f  atner ;  that  the  line  of  Solomon  thus  came  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  Nathan,  another  son  of 
David,  took  their  place  in  the  succesedon,  and  were 
reckoned,  as  by  adoption,  as  the  sons  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  other  fine.  The  practice  is,  it  may  be 
noted,  analogous  to  that  which  prevails  among  Indian 

?rinces,  and  in  other  Eastern  nations.    (Comp.  Note  on 
luke  iii.  23-38.) 

(17)  The  arrangement  into  three  triads  of  fourteen 
generations  each  was  obviously  in  the  nature  of  a  memo- 
ria  technica.  The  periods  embraced  bv  the  three  groups 
were,  it  may  be  noted,  of  very  unequal  length ;  and  tne 
actual  omission  of  names  in  one  of  them,  makes  it  possible 
that  the  others  may  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way. 

(1)  From  the.birth  of  Abraham  to  the  birth  of  David, 
taking  the  dates  supplied  by  the  received  chronology  of 
the  Old  Testament.    B.C.  1996—1085. 

(2)  From  the  birth  of  David  to  the  Captivity. 
1066—588. 

(3)  From  the  Captivity  to  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
58&-4. 

There  remains  the  further  question,  how  we  are  to 
reconcile  the  genealogy  g^ven  by  St.  Matthew  with  that 

given  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  23—38).  This  wiU,  it  is  be- 
eved,  he  best  dealt  with  in  a  short  EaBcuraus  in  the 
Notes  on  that  Gospel.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  at  least,  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  neither  of  the  two  Evangelists 
had  seen  the  record  of  the  other.  It  is  otherwise  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  element  of  difficulty  which  theee 
differences  involve  should  have  been  introduced  by  one 
or  the  other  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Each,  it  may 
be  presumed,  copied  a  document  which  he  found,  and  the 
two  documents  were  drawn  up  on  a  different  plan  as 
to  the  ideas  of*  succession  recognised  in  each  of  them. 

(^)  St.  Matthew,  for  some  reason  or  other,  omits  all 
mention  of  what  St.  Luke  relates  very  fully,  as  to  the 
events  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus  uid  brought 
about  the  birth  at  Bethlehem.  Either  he  had  not 
access  to  any  document  full  and  trustworthy,  like  that 
which  St.  Luke  made  use  of,  or,  as  every  writer  at 
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-cskxae  together,  she  wa4S  found  with  child 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (i»)  Then  Joseph 
lier  hnsband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not 
willing  to  make  her  a  publick  example, 
was  minded  to  put  her  awaj  privily. 
(v>  But  while  he  thought  on  these  things, 
behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
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unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto 
thee  Mary  thy  wife :  for  that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(2^)  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESXTS:'  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 


liistoiy  most  fix  a  begmimig  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
he  f oand  his  Biarting-point  in  those  facts  which  took  a 
foremost  place  in  what  bore  npon  the  fulfilment  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  impression 
left  by  his  narrative  is  so  far  misleading,  that  it  suggests 
the  idea  that  there  was  no  earlier  connection  with 
Nazareth  than  that  which  we  find  in  ii.  23.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  even  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  original  home  of 
Joseph,  and  that  one  who  himself  belonged  to  Beth- 
lehem, as  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
mighty  without  any  improbability,  be  betrothed  to  a 
maiden  of  Nazareth,  probably  of  the  same  lineage.  Of 
the  earlier  life  of  Mary  the  Canonical  Gospels  tell  us 
nothing,  and  the  Apocryphal  (Gospels  (though  they 
liave  ramished  the  groundwork  oi  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Christian  art — see  Notes  on  Luke 
i.  27)  are  too  legendary  to  be  relied  on.  The  omission 
of  any  mention  of  her  parents  suggests  the  idea  of 
orphanhood,  possibly  under  the  guaraianship  of  Joseph. 
The  non-appearance  of  Joseph  in  the  records  of  our 
Lord's  nmustiy,  makes  it  probable  that  he  died  in  the 
interval  between  the  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Luke  ii.  42 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  he  was  older 
than  Mary.  Both  were  poor;  Joseph  worked  as  a 
carpenter  (Matt.  ziii.  55),  Mary  offered  the  cheaper 
sacrifice  of  *'  two  young  pigeons  "  (Luke  il  24).  They 
had  no  house  at  Betmenem  (Luke  ii.  7).  Mary  was 
related  to  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zechariah  the  priest 
{Luke  i.  36).  Both  were  within  the  circle  of  those  who 
cherished  Messianic  expectations,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, the  announcement  that  these  expectations  were  to 
be  fulfilled  would  come  as  the  answer  to  their  hopes 
and  prayers. 

was  espoused  to  Joseph.— Betrothal,  among 
the  Jews,  was  a  formal  ceremony,  the  usual  s^bolic 
act  being,  from  patriarchal  times,  the  ^ift  of  a  ring  and 
other  jewels  (wn.  xxiv.  53).  The  mterval  between 
betrothal  and  marriage  was  of  uncertain  length,  but 
among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  was  commonly  for 
a  whole  year  in  the  case  of  maidens.  During  that  time 
the  bride-elect  remained  in  her  own  home,  and  did  not 
see  the  bridegroom  till  he  came  to  fetch  her  to  his  own 
house.  All  communications  in  the  meantime  were  con- 
ducted through  "  the  fi;iend  of  the  bridegroom  "  (John 
ia29). 

Of  the  Holy  Q-host.-^To  Joseph  and  those  who 
heard  the  new  report  from  him,  prior  to  the  more 
precise  truths  revealed  by  our  Lord's  teaching,  the 
words  would  at  least  suggest  a  divine  creative  energv, 
ouiekening  supematuraliy  the  germ  of  life,  as  in 
Gen.  L  2,  Fs.  civ.  30. 

09)  Joseph  her  husband.— The  word  wha  applied 
with  strict  accuracy  from  the  moment  of  betrothal 
onwards. 

Being  a  just  man  .  .  .  .—The  glimpse  given  us 
into  the  character  of  Joseph  is  one  of  singular  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  To  him,  conscious  of  being  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  cherishing  Messianic  hopes,  what 
he  heard  would  seem  to  come  as  blighting  those  hopes. 


He  dared  not,  as  a  "righteous"  man,  take  to  himself 
one  who  seemed  thus  to  have  sinned.  But  love  and 
pity  alike  hindered  him  from  pressing  the  law,  which 
made  death  by  stoning  the  punishment  of  such  a  sin 
(Dent.  xxiL  21),  or  even'  from  publicly  breaking  off 
the  marria^  on  the  ground  ox  the  apparent  guilt. 
Thero  romamed  the  alternative,  which  the  growing  fro- 
quency  of  divorce  made  easv,  of  availing  mmseli  of  a 
"  writ  of  divorcement,"  which  did  not  necessarilv  specify 
the  ground  of  repudiation,  except  in  vague  language 
impfying  disagreement  (Matt.  xix.  3).  Thus  the  matter 
would  M  settled  quietly  without  eiqtosnro.  The  *'  bill 
of  divorcement "  was  as  necessary  for  the  betrothed  as 
for  those  who  were  fully  man  and  wife. 

(90)  While  he  thought  on  these  things.— The 
words  imply  a  conflict,  a  perplexity ;  and  the  words  of 
the  angel  came  as  the  solution  of  ms  doubts. 

In  a  dream.  —  From  the  Jewish  point  ol-  view, 
dreams  wero  the  roceived  channels  of  divine  communi- 
cations to  the  aged,  open  visions  in  the  state  of  eestasv 
to  the  young  (Joel  ii.  28).  This,  at  least,  falls  in  witn 
what  has  been  inferred  as  to  Joseph's  age. 

Joseph,  thou  son  of  Dayid.--The  latter  words 
wero,  in  the  highest  degree,  significant.  His  character  as 
the  heir  of  Messianic  hopes,  wnich  was  indeed  at  the  root 
of  his  fears,  was  fully  recognised.  That  which  he  was  bid- 
den to  do  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  that  character, 
and  would  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes. 

Thy  wife.—Hero  again  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  Maiy  was  already  entitled  to  that  name,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  it. 

Conceived. — ^Better,  perhajm,  begotten, 

(21)  Thou  Shalt  call  nis  name  Jesus.— Thero  is 
nothing  strange  in  this  being  to  Joseph  the  first 
knowlMge  of  the  name,  whidi  St.  Luj:e  tells  us 
(Luke  i.  31)  had  been  previously  imparted  to  Mary. 
The  customs  of  the  Jews  wero,  as  we  have  seen, 
a^inst  any  communications  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  during  the  period  of  betrothal,  and  the 
facts  of  the  case  (mduding  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth) 
would  make  it  moro  improbable  than  ever. 

The  name  Jesus  was  one  full  of  meaning,  but  it 
was  not  as  yet  a  specially  sacrod  name.  In  its  Old 
Testament  form  of  Jehosnua  (Num.  xiii.  16),  Joshua, 
or  Jeshua  (Num.  xiv.  6;  Neh.  viii.  17),  it  meant 
"Jehovah  is  salvation;"  and  the  change  of  the  name 
of  the  captain  of  Israel  from  Hoshea,  which  did  not 
include  the  divine  name,  to  the  form  which  gave  this 
full  significance  (Num.  xiH.  16)  had  made  it  the  ex- 
prossion  of  the  deepest  faith  of  the  people.  After 
the  return  from  Babvlon  it  received  a  new  prominenoe 
in  connection  with  the  high  priest  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Josedech  (Hagg.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  iii  1),  and  appean  in  its 
Greek  form  in  Jesus  the  father,  and  again  m  the  son,  of 
Sirach.  In  the  New  Testament  itself  we  find  it  borne 
by  othen  (see  Note  on  verse  1).  It  had  not  been 
directly  associated,  however,  with  Messianic  hopes,  and 
the  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  the  name  of  the  Christ 
save  a  new  character  to  men's  thoughts  of  the  kingdom. 
Not  conquest,  but  "salvation"— deliveranoe,  not  from 
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(93)  Xow  all  this  was  done,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  ^)  Be- 
hold, a  virgin  shall  be  with  cimd,'  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  Hhey  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  with  ns. 


alaa.7.14. 


<^)  Then  Joseph  being  raised  fix>m 
sleep  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  bidden  him,  and  took  nnto 
hiTTi  his  wife :  ^^>  and  knew  her  not 
till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
bom  son :  and  he  called  his  name 
JESUS. 


human  enemies  only  or  chiefly,  nor  from  the  penaltieB 
of  sin,  but  from  the  dnB  themselves.  As  spoken  by  the 
angel  to  the  dreamer  it  was  the  answer  to  prayers  and 
hopes,  going  beyond  the  hope,  and  purifymg  it  from 
earthly  thoughts.  As  recorded  by  the  Evangelist  it 
was  a  witness  that  he  had  been  taught  the  true  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ. 

(8^  All  this  was  done.— The  Evangelist  pauses 
in  his  narrative  to  introduce  his  own  comment.  He 
saw  in  what  he  relates  that  which  answered  to  the 
apparent  meaning  of  prophetic  words.  He  could  not 
possibly  reg^ard  the  agreement  as  a  chance  coincidence; 
and,  as  chance  was  excluded,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  purpose.  The  prophecy  and  the  event  entered  both 
of  them  into  a  divine  plan. 

(23)  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child.— It 
is  not  so  easy  lor  us,  as  it  seemed  to  St.  Matthew,  to 
trace  in  Isadah's  words  the  meaning  which  he  assigns  to 
them.  Aj9  we  find  them  in  a  literal  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  the  words  of  Isa.  vii.  14  run  thus : — "  Be- 
hold, the  maiden  conceives  and  bears  a  son,  and  calls  his 
name  Immanuel."  If  we  read  these  words  in  connection 
with  the  facts  recorded  in  that  chapter — the  alliance  of 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  agamst  Judah,  Isaiah's 
promise  of  deliverance,  and  his  offer  of  a  sign  in  attes- 
tation of  his  promise,  the  hvpocritical  refiual  of  that 
offer  by  Ahaz,  who  preferred,  resting  on  his  plan  of  an 
alliance  with  Assyria — their  natural  meaning  seems  to 
bo  this : — ^The  prophet  either  points  to  some  maiden  of 
marriageable  years,  or  spealcs  as  if  he  saw  one  in  his 
vision  of  the  future,  and  says  that  the  sign  shall  be 
that  she  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  8on  (the  fulfilment 
of  this  prediction  oonstitutii^  the  sign,  without  assum- 
ing a  supernatural  conception),  and  that  she  should 
five  to  that  son  a  name  which  would  embody  the  true 
ope  (rf  Israel — ^**  God  is  with  us."  The  earfy  years  of 
that  child  should  be  nourished,  not  on  the  ordinary 
food  of  a  civilised  and  settled  population,  but  on  the 
clotted  milk  and  wild  honey,  which  were  (as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  the  Baptist)  the  food  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness,  and  which  appear  in  verses  21,  22, 
as  part  of  the  picture  of  the  desolation  to  which  the 
country  would  be  reduced  by  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
But  in  spite  of  that  misery,  even  before  the  child  should 
attain  to  the  age  at  which  he  could  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good,  the  land  of  those  whom  Ahaz  and 
his  people  were  then  dreading  should  be  "  forsaken  of 
both  her  kings."  So  understood,  all  is  natural  and 
coherent.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this  child 
was  associated  by  Isaiah  with  no  common  hopes.  The 
land  of  Israel  was  to  be  his  land  (viii.  8).  It  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  connect  his  name  with  ''the  Mighty 
Gfod,  the  Everlasting  Father"  of  Isa.  ix.  6;  with  the 
Bod  and  Branch  of  tne  Stem  of  Jesse  that  was  to  grow 
np  and  present  the  picture  of  an  ideal  king  (xi.  1 — 9). 
All  that  we  speak  of  as  the  Messianic  hopes  of  tiie 
prophet  clustered  round  the  child  Immanuel.  Those 
hopes  were,  as  we  know,  not  fulfilled  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. Tliey  remained  for  a  later  generation  to  feed 
on  with  yearning  desire.    But,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 


did  not  sngseet  to  any  Jewish  interpreter  the  thought 
of  a  birth  utogether  supematuraL  That  thought  did 
not  enter  into  the  popular  expectations  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  indeed  foreign  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
Jews  as  to  the  h<mness  of  marriage  and  all  that  it 
involved,  and  would  have  oommen&d  itself  to  none 
but  a  small  section  of  the  more  austere  Essenes. 
St..  Matthew,  however,  having  to  record  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  and  reading  Isaiah  with  a  mind  full 
of  the  new  truths  which  rested  on  the  Incarnation, 
could  not  fail  to  be  strudk  with  the  correspondence 
between  the  facts  and  the  words  which  he  here  quotes, 
and  which  in  the  Greek  translation  were  even  more 
emphatic  than  in  the  Hebrew,  and  saw  in  them  a 
prophecy  that  had  at  last  been  fulfilled.  He  does 
not  say  whether  he  looked  on  it  as  a  conscious  or 
unconscious  prophecy.  He  was  sure  that  the  ocnnci- 
dence  was  not  casual. 

The  view  thus  given  deals,  it  is  believed  fairly,  with 
both  parts  ci  the  problem.  If  to  some  extent  it  mo- 
difies what  till  lately  was  the  current  view  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  it  meets  by  antidnation 
the  objection  that  tne  narrative  was  a  mythical  out- 
growth of  the  prophecy  as  popularly  received.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  tnat  it  was  the  facts  narrated 
that  first  gave  occasion  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy.  St.  Luke,  who  narrates  the  facts  with  far 
greater  fulness  than  St  Matthew,  does  so  without  any 
reference  to  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

Emmanuel. — ^As  spoken  by  Isaiah,  the  name,  like 
that  of  The  Lord  our  Righteousness,  applied  by  Jere- 
miah not  only  to  the  futuro  Christ  ( Jer.  xxiii.  6),  but  to 
Jerusalem  (xxxiii.  16),  did  not  necessarily  mean  more 
than  that  "Grod  was  with  His  people,  protecting, 
guiding,  ruling  them.  The  Church  of  Christ  has, 
however,  rightty  followed  the  Evangelist  in  seeing  in 
it  the  witness  to  a  Presence  more  direct,  personal, 
immediate  than  any  that  had  been  known  before.  It 
was  more  than  a  watchword  and  a  hope — ^more  than  a 
*^  nomen  et  omen  " — and  had  become  a  divine  reality. 

(24)  Took  unto  ^^^"^  his  wife.— These  few  words 
cover  a  great  deal  They  imply  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  betrothal  before  witnesses ;  the  benediction  by  a 
priest ;  the  marriage-feast ;  the  removal  from  the  house 
that  had  hitherto  been  her  home  to  that  of  Joseph. 
They  imply  also  that  what  had  seemed  evidence  of 
f(mi  among  the  neighbours  of  that  home,  brought  with 
it  to  Joseph's  mind  no  ground  for  blame.  To  them,  if 
they  were  not  told  the  history,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  were,  it  must  have  been  deemed  an  act  of 
exceptional  mercy  and  forbearance.  The  reverence  im- 
pHed  in  what  the  next  verse  records  must  have  roused 
their  wonder. 

(25)  Till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
born son. — The  word  "  firstborn  "  is  not  found  in  the 
best  MSS.  The  questions  which  meet  us  here,  un- 
profitable as  they  are,  cannot  be  altogether  passed  over. 
What  bearing  have  these  words  on  the  widespread 
belidP  of  Christendom  in  the  perpetual  maidenhood  of 
Mfuy  ?    On  what  grounds  does  that  belief  itself  rest  ? 
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CHAPTEE  n.— (1)  Now  when  Jesus* 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judsea  in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jeru- 
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salem,  (2)  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is 
bom  King  of  tiie  JewsP  for  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come 
to  worship  him. 


(1)  Noihinff  can  be  inferred  directly  from  St.  Matthew's 
phiase  "tul  she  had  bron|^t  forth"  as  to  what 
followed  after  the  burth.  The  writer's  pnrpose  is 
obYiooaly  to  emphasise  the  absence  of  all  uiat  might 
interfere  with  the  absolutely  snpematnral  character  of 
the  birth  itself.  (2)  Nothing  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  from  the  mention  of  onr  Lord's  "brethren" 
in  zil.  46  (see  Note  there),  and  elsewhere.  They  may 
haye  been  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or 
by  what  was  known  as  a  levirate  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  nnder  the  law  of  Dent. 
xxT.  5,  Matt.  xxiL  24,  or  children  hy  adoption,  or 
^onsina  indnded  under  the  general  name  of  orethren. 
(3)  The  fact  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  found  a 
home  with  the  beloved  disciple  (John  zix.  27)  and  not 
with  any  of  the  "brethren"  points,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
their  not  being  her  own  children,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  warrant  any  positive  assertion.  Seriatim 
therefore  supplies  no  data  for  any  decision  on  either 
side,  nor  does  any  tradition  that  can  really  be  called 
primitiTe.  The  reverence  for  virginity  as  compared 
with  marriage  in  the  patristic  and  mediseval  Church 
made  the  "  ever-virnn'  to  be  one  of  the  received  titles 
of  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  The  reaction  of  natural 
feeling  against  that  reverence  led  men  in  earlier  and 
later  times  to  assert  the  opposite.  Eveiy  commentator 
is  influenced  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  his  leanings 
in  this  or  that  direction.    And  so  the  matter  must  re^ 
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0)  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king.— The  death 
of  Herod  took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  A.U.C.  750, 
just  before  the  Passover.  This  year  coincided  with 
what  in  our  common  chronology  would  be  B.C.  4— so 
that  we  have  to  recog^iuse  the  fact  that  our  common 
reckoning  is  erroneous,  and  to  fix  B.c.  5  or  4  as  the 
date  of  the  Nativity. 

No  facts  recorded  either  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke 
throw  much  light  on  the  season  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  flocks  and  shepherds  in  the  open  field  indicate 
spring  rather  than  winter.  The  received  day,  December 
lS5th,  was  not  kept  as  a  festival  in  the  !Uast  till  the 
time  of  Oluysostom,  and  was  then  received  as  resting 
on  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  the  time  was 
choeen  in  order  to  substitute  the  purified  joy  of  a 
Christian  festival  for  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia 
which  were  kept  at  that  season. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  was  probably 
(we  cannot  say  more^  after  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  of  Luke  ii.  22.  The  appearance  of  the  star 
eoineided  with  the  birth.  The  journey  from  any  part  of 
the  region  vaguely  called  the  East  would  occupy  at 
least  several  weeks. 

Wise  men  from  the  east.— The  Greek  word  is 
Magi.  That  name  appears  in  Jer.  xxzix.  8,  13,  in  the 
name  Eab-Mag,  "The  chief  of  the  Magi."  Herodotus 
speaks  of  them  as  a  priestly  caste  of  the  Modes,  known 
BB  interpreters  of  dreams  (I.  101,  120).  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  was  commonly  applied  with  a  tone  of 
scorn  to  the  impostors  who  daimed  supernatural  know- 
ledge, and  magic  was  in  fact  the  art  of  the  Magi,  and 
so  the  word  was  commonly  used  throughout  the  Koman 
world  when  the  New  Testament  was  writtcoL    Simon 


Magus  is  Simon  the  sorcerer.  There  was  however,  as  side 
by  side  with  this,  a  recognition  of  the  higher  ideas  of 
which  the  word  was  capable,  and  we  can  hardly  think 
that  tiie  writer  of  the  Gospel  would  have  used  it  in  its 
lower  sense.  With  him,  as  with  Plato,  the  Magi  were 
thought  of  as  observers  of  the  heavens,  students  of  the 
secrets  of  Nature.  Where  they  came  from  we  cannot 
teU.  The  name  was  too  widely  spread  at  this  time  to 
lead  us  to  look  with  certainty  to  its  original  home  in 
Persia,  and  that  country  was  to  the  NorUi  rather  than 
the  East  of  Palestine.  The  watching  of  the  heavens 
implied  in  the  narrative  belonged  to  C  wdea  rather  than 
Persia.  The  popular  legends  that  they  were  three  in 
numbcor,  and  that  they  were  kings,  that  uiey  represented 
the  three  great  races  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  were 
named  Gkwpar,  MeJchior,  and  Balthasar,  are  simply 
apocryphal  additions,  originating  probably  in  dramatic 
representations,  and  perpetuatea  by  Christian  art. 

(2)  Where  is  he  .  .  ? — ^The  Magi  express  here  the 
feeling  which  the  Boman  historians,  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  tell  us  sixty  or  seventv  years  later  had  been 
for  a  long  time  veiy  widely  disused.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  East  men  were  looking  for  the  advent 
of  a  great  king  who  was  to  rise  from  among  the  Jews. 
The  expectation  partly  rested  on  such  Messianic  pro- 
phedes  of  Isaiah  as  chap,  ix.,  xi.,  partly  on  the  later 
predictions  of  Daniel  vii.  It  had  fermented  in  the 
minds  of  men,  heathens  as  well  as  Jews,  and  would 
have  led  them  to  welcome  Jesus  as  the  Christ  had  He 
come  in  accordance  with  their  expectations.  As  it  was, 
He  came  precisely  as  they  did  not  expect  Him,  shatter- 
ing their  earthly  hopes  to  pieces,  and  so  they  did  not 
receive  Km. 

We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.— Here 
again  we  enter  on  questions  which  we  cannot  answer. 
Was  the  star  (as  Kepler  conjectured)  natural — the  con- 
juncture of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  appearing 
as  a  single  star  oi  special  brightness— or  supernatural; 
visible  to  all  beholders,  or  to  the  Magi  only  P  Astro- 
nomy is  against  the  first  view,  b^  snowing  that  the 
planets  at  their  nearest  were  divided  by  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  moon.  The  last  nypothesis 
mtroduoes  a  fresh  miracle  without  a  shadow  of 
authority  from  Scripture.  We  must  be  content  to 
remain  m  ignorance.  We  know  too  little  of  the  as- 
trology of  that  period  to  determine  what  star  might  or 
might  not  seem  to  those  who  watched  the  heavens  as 
the  precursor  of  a  great  king.  Any  star  (as  e.g.,  that 
which  was  connect^  with  the  birth  of  Caesar)  mighty 
under  given  rules  of  art,  acquire  a  new  significance. 
Stories,  not  necessarily  legends,  of  the  appearances  of 
such  stars  ffathered  round  the  births  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Mithridates  as  well  as  Caesar.  The  language 
of  Balaam  as  to  **  the  Star  that  was  to  rise  out  of  Jacob  " 
(Num.  xxiv.  17)  implied  the  existence  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation of  thoughts  then,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  it. 
As  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  rebel  chief  who 
headed  the  insurrcMstion  of  the  Jews  took  the  name  of 
Bar-cochab,  the  "Son  of  a  Star."  Without  building 
too  much  on  imcertain  daJtck,  we  may,  however,  at  least 
believe  that  the  "  wise  men"  were  Gentiles.  They  do 
not  ask  for  "  our  king,*'  but  for  the  king  of  the  Jews ; 
and  yet,  though  Gentiles,  they  were  sharers  in  the 
Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews.    They  came  to  worship. 
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(3)  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard 
these  thingsy  he  was  troubled,  and  all 
Jerusalem  with  him.  (^)  And  when  he 
had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  de- 
manded of  them  where  Christ  should 
be  born.  (^)  And  they  said  unto  him, 
In  Bethlehem  of  JudBea :  for  thus  it 
is  written  by  the  prophet,  (*>  And  thou 
Bethlehem,"*  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art 
not  the  least  among  the  princes  of 
Juda:  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Gk)vemor,  that  shall  rule^  my  people 
Israel. 


a  Mlc.  ft.  S;  John 
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<^  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privilj^ 
called  the  wise  men,  enquired  of  them 
diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared.. 
(^>  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and 
said,  Gk)  and  search  diligently  for  the 
young  child ;  and  when  ye  have  found 
Aim,  oring  me  word  agam,  that  I  may 
come  and  worship  him  also.  ^^^  When 
they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed; 
and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and 
stood  over  where  the  young  child  was. 
(10)  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  great  joy. 


%.e.f  to  do  homage,  as  subjects  of  the  new-bom  King. 
They  were  watchers  of  the  signs  of  the  heayens,  and 
when  they  saw  what  they  interpreted  as  the  sign  that 
the  Kin^  had  come,  they  undertook  a  four  months' 
loumey  (if  they  came  from  Babylon,  Ezra  vii.  9 ;  more, 
if  they  came  from  Persia),  partly,  perhaps,  led  by  the 
position  of  the  star  (though  this  is  not  stated),  partly 
naturally  making  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  ceruun  to 
hear  there  some  tidings  of  the  Jewish  King. 

(3)  Herod  the  king. — ^When  the  1dm  reached 
Jerusalem,  the  air  was  thick  with  fears  and  rumours, 
The  old  king  (the  title  had  been  given  by  the  Roman 
Senate  in  b.o.  40)  was  drawing  to  the  close  of  his  long 
and  blood-stained  reign.  Two  years  before  he  had  put 
to  death,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  his  two  sons  by 
Mariamne,  his  best-loved  wife,  through  sheer  jealousy  of 
the  favour  with  which  the  people  looked  on  them.  At 
the  time  when  this  history  opens,  his  eldest  son, 
Antipater,  was  under  condemnation.  The  knowledge 
that  priests  and  people  were  alike  looUng  for  the 
"consolation  of  Israel^'  (Luke  ii.  25,  38),  the  whispers 
that  told  that  such  a  consolation  had  come,  the  uneasi- 
ness excited  in  the  people  by  the  "taxing"  in  which  he 
had  been  forced  to  acquiesce,  all  these  were  elements  of 
disquietade  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  and  turned 
the  last  days  of  the  IdumBoan  prince  (his  subjects  never 
forgot  his  omm)  into  a  time  of  nenzied  and  cruel 
suspieion.  The  excitement  naturally  spread  through- 
out the  city. 

(^  The  chief  priests  and  scribes.— The  chief 
priests  were  probablv  the  heads  of  the  twentj^-four 
courses  into  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  divided 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  8 ;  Luke  L  5),  but  the  term  may  have 
included  those  who  had,  though  only  for  a  time,  held  the 
office  of  high  priest.  The  "scribes"  were  tiie  inter- 
preters of  the  Law,  casuists  and  ooUectors  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Elders,  for  the  most  part  Pharisees. 
The  meeting  thus  convened  was  not  necessarily  a 
formal  meetmg  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Great  Council,  and 
may  have  been  only  as  a  Committee  of  Notables  called 
tofi;ether  for  a  speml  purpose.  With  a  characteristic 
suotlety,  as  if  trying  to  gauge  the  strength  of  their 
Messianic  hopes,  H^wod  Mts  as  if  he  himself  shared 
them,  and  asks  where  the  Christ,  the  expected  Messiah, 
the  "anointed**  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  ii.  2;  xlv.  7 ;  Ixxxix. 
20)  was  to  be  bom. 

(<^)  In  Bethlehem  of  Judeda.— The  words  of  the 
people  in  John  vii.  42  show  the  same  belief  thirty  years 
later.  The  Targum,  or  Jewish  paraphrase,  of  Micah 
V.  2,  inserts  the  very  words,  "  Out  of  thee  the  Messiah 
shall  come." 
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(9  And  thou  Bethlehem  .  .  .  .—The  Evangelist 
is  not  quoting  the  prophecv  of  Micah  himself,  but 
recording  it  as  it  was  auoted  bv  the  scribes.  This  in 
part  expuuns  the  fact  tiiat  he  does  not  give  either  the 
version  of  the  LXX.,  or  a  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew,  but  a  free  paraphrase.  As  the  Taigum, 
just  referred  to,  belongs  to  this  period,  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  writer  of  it  may  have  been  one  of  the- 
Council.  At  any  rate,  his  Messianic  reference  of  the 
passage  was  likely  to  be  dominant.  The  chief  difference- 
for  the  English  reader  to  note  is,  that  the  Hebrew  givea 
"  thou  art  Uttle  among  the  thousands  (t.e.,  as  in  «nidg. 
vi.  15,  the  families  or  dans)  of  Judah ;  '*  the  version 

S'ven  by  St.  Matthew,  "  thou  art  not  the  least  amoiur 
e  princes.'*     The  prophet   contrasts   the  outward 
insignificance  with  the  spiritual  greatness.   The  para- 
phrast  sees  the  outward  transfigured  by  the  glory  of 
the  spiritual.    So  agiun  the  simpler  "  out  of  thee  shall 
he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel'*' 
is  paraphrased  into  "out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor 
that  shall  rule  (eg.,  feed,  as  a  shepherd)  my  people 
IsraeL"  The  fact  that  the  scribes  stonped,  and  did  not 
go  on  to  the  words  that  told  of  the  Bmer  as  one  "  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,'*' 
may  have  arisen  either  from  an  unwilHngness  to  brinff 
that  aspect  of  the  expected  Christ  before  tiie  mind  ot 
Herod,  or,  possibly,  from  an  equal  unwillingness  to  face* 
it  themselves. 

(7)  When  he  had  privily  called.— True  to  his. 
nature  to  the  last — ^himself  probably  a  believer  in  astro- 
logy, and  haunted  by  fears  ot  what  the  star  portended — 
the  king*s  next  measure  is  to  ascertain  the  umits  of  hia 
danger.  The  English  "what  time  the  star  appeared** 
is  not  quite  accurate.  Literally,  the  time  of  the  star 
that  was  appearing — i.e.,  at  what  time  the  star,  which 
was  still  visiole  (ver.  9),  had  first  appeared. 

Enquired  of  them  diligentiy.— Better,  oteer- 
tained  exactly, 

(^)  Bethlehem  was  but  a  short  six  miles  from  Jem* 
salem.     "  Dili^ntly,**  better,  as  before,  exactly.     So 
far  as  the  mission  became  known,  it  would  impress  the^ 
people  with  the  belief  that  he  too  shared  their  hopes, 
ana  was  ready  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new-bom  Kmg. 

(^)  Which  they  saw  .  .  .  .—The  words  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  started  in  the  evening,  and,  as- 
they  started,  saw  the  star  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem. 
In  popular  language  it  served  to  guide  them,  and  so  led 
them  on.  We  need  not  suppose  that  they  found  the 
child  whom  they  sought  in  the  "  manger  "  described  bj^ 
St.  Luke.  There  had  been  time  for  the  crowds  that  had. 
been  gathered  by  the  census  to  disperse,  and  Josepk 
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^^^  And  when  they  were  come  into 
ihe  house,  thej  saw  the  young  child 
with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down, 
and  worshipped  him :  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures*  they  presented^ 
a^  him  gifts;  gold,^d  fra^cense, 
and  myrrh.  W  And  heing  warned  of 
Grod  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not 
retnm  to  Herod,  ther  departed  into 
their  own  country  another  way. 


I  Or, 


<^^  And  when  they  were  departed,  be- 
hold, the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth 
to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and 
take  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there 
until  I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will 
seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him. 
ti*)  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young 
child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  de- 
parted into  Egypt :  <^*^  and  was  there 


and  M&ry  may  have  found  a  house  in  which  thev  could 
lodce.  The  expectations  that  Qonnected  Betnlehem 
with  the  coming  of  the  Christ  might  naturally  lead 
them  to  remain  tnere  at  least  for  a  season. 

(U)  Opened  their  treasures.—The  word  points  to 
caskets,  or  chests,  which  they  had  brought  with  them. 

Gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.— These 
were  natural  enough  as  the  traditional  gifts  of  homage 
to  a  ruler.  Compare  the  gifts  sent  by  Jacob  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  zliii  11),  and  Ps.  xIy.  8,  for  the  myrrh  and 
spices;  Ps.  IzxiL  15,  for  the  gold;  Isa.  Ix.  6,  for 
gold  and  incense.  The  patrisiio  interpretation  of  the 
gifts  as  siniificant — ^the  gold,  of  hinglv  power ;  the  in- 
cense, of  liiirinity;  the  myrrh,  of  dealh  and  embalm- 
ment—interesting as  it  is,  cannot  be  assumed  to  have 
been  definitely  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Erangelist. 
It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  here  no  mention  of  Joseph. 
Looking  to  his  prominence  in  St.  Matthew's  narrative, 
we  must  assume  that  his  absence  on  the  night  of  their 
arriTBl  was  accidental. 

02)  Being  warned  of  Gk>d.— Following  the  order 
of  events  in  our  minds,  it  seems  probable  that  after 
their  homage  on  the  eyening  of  their  arrival,  they 
retired,  possibly  to  the  "  inn  "  of  Bethlehem,  and  were 
then,  in  their  sleep,  warned  not  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
the  following  day,  but  to  make  their  way  to  the  fords 
of  Jwdan,  and  so  to  escape  from  the  tyrant's  jealous 
pursuit.  So  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  visit  of  the 
MagL  St.  Matthew,  writing  for  Hebrews,  recorded  it 
wparentJ^  as  testifying  to  the.  kindly  character  of 
Jeans.  Christendom,  however,  has  ngntly  seen  in  it 
a  yet  deeper  aignificanoe,  and  the  "  wise  men "  have 
been  regaraed  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  outlying  heathen 
world,  uie  earnest  of  the  future  ingathering.  Among 
an  the  festivals  that  enter  into  the  Christmas  cycle, 
none  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Christian 
feeling,  jpoetry,  and  art  as  the  Epiphany,  or  "Manifes- 
tatioB  of  Chnst  to  the  Gentiles.*^  The  arrangement 
whieh  places  that  festival  at  an  interval  of  twelve  days 
oiUy  from  the  Nativity  is  purely  arbitraiy. 

We  need  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  narrative  has 
been  treated  bv  many  critics  as  purely  mythical.  Those 
who  so  rejfard  it,  liowever,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
extend  their  theory  to  evenr  supernatural  element  m  the 
Gospel  history;  and  so  tins  is  out  a  fragmentaiy  issue, 
part  ol  a  far  wider  question,  with  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  deal.  The  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  are  no  special  notes  of  a  legendary  character  in  this 
narrative  which  could  warrant  our  regarding  it  as  less 
trustworthy  than  the  rest  ci  the  (£>8pel.  Why  St. 
Matthew  only  reoords  this  fact,  and  Si  Luke  only  the 
visit  of  the  shepherds,  is  a  question  which  we  may  ask, 
but  eannoi  answer,  l^e  two  narratives  are,  at  any  rate, 
in  no  mj  whatever  irreconcilable. 

0^  Tne  angeL— Better,  an  angel  The  interval 
of  time  between  the  departure  of  the  Magi  and  Joseph's 


dream  is  not  specified.  Probably  it  was  very  short. 
As  with  the  Magi,  the  dream  may  have  come  as  an  echo 
of  his  waking  thoughts,  an  answer  to  the  perplexities 
with  which  their  visit  and  the  other  wonders  of  the 
time  had  filled  his  spirit. 

Flee  into  Egypt.— The  nearness  of  Egypt  had 
always  made  it  a  natural  asylum  for  refusiees  from 
Palestine.  So  Jeroboam  had  found  shelter  there 
(1  Kings  xi.  40),  and  at  a  later  date,  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah  and  his  companions  had  fled  thither  from  the 
face  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  The  number 
of  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities 
of  Egypt  had  probably  made  the  step  still  more 
common  during  ihe  tyranny  of  Kerod*s  later  years. 

W  He  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother. 
— ^The  form  adopted  here,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  is 
significantly  reverential.  In  a  narrative  of  common  life 
the  natural  expression  would  have  been  "  his  wife  and 
the  young  diila*' 

And  departed  into  Egypt. — The  brevity  with 
which  this  is  told  is,  to  a  certam  extent,  an  argument 
for  the  non-mythical  character  of  the  narrative  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Grospels, 
embodied  m  many  forms  of  poetry  and  uli,  shownow 
easily,  in  later  times,  the  fobmous  element  crystallised 
round  the  Gospel  nucleus  of  fact.  The  idols  of  Egypt 
bowed  or  fell  down  before  the  divine  child ;  a  well  sprung 
un  under  the  palm-tree  that  gave  the  traveller  shelter. 
Tney  were  attacked  b^  robbers,  and  owed  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  pity  of  Dismas,  one  of  the  band,  who  was 
afterwards  the  penitent  thief  of  the  crudfixion.  How 
far  the  journey  extended  we  cannot  tell.  It  would  have 
been  enough  for  Joseph's  object  to  pass  the  so-called 
Biver  of  Egypt,  which  separated  that  country  from  the 
region  under  Herod's  sovereunity. 

05)  Until  the  death  of  Herod  —The  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  the  exact  date  of  the  Nativity  hinders 
us  from  arriving  at  any  precise  statement  as  to  the 
interval  thus  described.  As  the  death  of  Herod  took 
place  a  littie  before  the  Passover,  B.C.  4  (according 
to  the  common  but  erroneous  reckoning),  it  could  nm 
have  been  more  than  a  few  months,  even  if  we  fix  the 
Nativity  in  the  previous  year. 

Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.— As  the 
worda  stand  in  Hos.  xi.  1,  "  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt," 
they  refer,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the 
history  of  Israel,  as  beiiu^  in  a  special  sense,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  worl£  the  chosen  son  of  Jehovah 
(Exod.  iv.  22,  23).  It  is  hard  to  ima^ne  any  reader  of 
the  prophecy  not  seeing  that  this  was  what  we  should 
call  ths  meaning.  But  the  train  of  thought  which  leads 
the  Evanffelist  to  apply  it  to  the  Christ  has  a  distinct 
method  of  its  own.  A  coincidence  in  what  seems  ui 
acceesoiy,  a  mere  circumstance  of  the  story,  carries  his 
mind  on  to  some  deeper  analogies.    In  the  days  of  the 
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until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.* 

(fe  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and 
slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof, 
from  two  years  old  and  under,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently 
enquired  of  the  wise  men.  ^^^^  Then 
was  fulfilled  that  which  wras  spoken  by 
Jeremy  the  prophet,*  saying,  ^^®^  In 
Bama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamenta- 
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tion,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning, 
Bachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not. 

i^)  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  in  a 
dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  <^)  saying. 
Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and 
his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of 
Israel :  for  they  are  dead  which  sought 
the  young  child's  life.  <^^  And  he  arose, 
and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

(22)  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus 
did  reign  in  Judsea  in  the  room  of  his 


ExodoB,  Israel  was  the  one  representative  instance  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  Qod  manifested  in  protecting  and 
deHvering  His  people.  Now  there  was  a  higher  repre- 
sentative in  the  person  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  As 
the  words  "Out  of  Egypt  did  1  cafi  my  Son"  (he 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  instead  of  reproducing  the 
Greek  version  of  the  LXX.)  rose  to  his  memorv,  what 
more  natural  than  that  mere  context  and  historical  mean- 
ing shonld  be  left  nnnotioed,  and  that  he  shonld  note 
with  wonder  what  a  fulfilment  they  had  found  in  the 
circumstances  he  had  just  narrated.  Here,  as  before, 
the  very  seeming  strain  put  upon  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  is  presumptive  eyidence  that  the  writer 
had  before  him  tne  fact  to  which  it  had  been  adapted, 
rather  than  that  the  narrative  was  constructed,  as  some 
have  thought,  to  support  the  strained  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy. 

(1^  The  fact  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  of  Beth- 
lehem is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  or  bv  any  other 
writer,  and  has  on  that  ground  been  oeJled  m  question. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  an  act 
every  way  in  harmony  with  Herod's  character.  Tormented 
with  incurable  disease,  and  yet  more  incurable  suspicion ; 
BO  fiendish  in  his  cruelty,  that  he  gave  orders  xor  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Judaea  imme- 
diately upon  his  own  death,  that  there  might  at  least  be 
some  genuine  mourning  at  his  funeral ;  making  fresh 
wills,  according  to  the  passing  passion  of  the  moment ; 
adding,  as  his  last  act,  the  death  of  yet  another  son, 
Antipater,  to  those  of  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne  (so  that 
Augustus  was  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  better 
to  he  "Herod's  swine  than  son"), — it  might  well  be  that 
he  jgr&ve  such  a  command  as  this  amon^  the  cruel  and 
recuess  acts  of  the  last  months  of  his  fife.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  that  the  act  was  not  recorded  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  Bethlehem  could  hardly  have  been 
more  than  2,000,  and  the  number  of  children  under  two 
years  of  age  in  that  number  would  be  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  The  cruelty  of  such  an  act  would  naturally  im- 
press itself  on  the  local  memory,  from  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  Gospel  record  was  derived,  and  yet 
escape  the  notice  of  an  historian  writing  eighty  or 
ninety  years  afterwards  of  the  wars  and  court  history 
of  the  period.  The  secrecy  which  marked  the  earlier  part 
of  Herod's  scheme  (verse  7)  would  extend  natuzally,  as 
far  as  Jerusalem  was  concerned,  to  its  execution. 

(13)  In  Bama  was  there  a  voioe  heard.— Here 
again  we  have  an  examnle  of  St.  Matthew's  application  of 
a  passage  that  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  tne  events  of 
the  time  when  it  was  delivered  to  those  which  his  narra- 
tive had  brought  before  him.  The  tomb  of  Bachel,  "  in 


the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  u  Beth-lehem  "  (Gen. 
19),  had  been,  probably  from  the  day  when  the  "pillar" 
which  marked  it  was  first  set  up,  one  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  land.  It  was  so  in  the  davs  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  X.  2).  The  lanraige  of  Jeremian  in  xxxL  15, 
shows  that  it  was  so  in  his  tima  In  his  picture  of  the 
sufferings  and  slaughter  of  the  captives  of  Judah,  the 
image  wmch  best  embodied  his  feelings  of  sorrow  for 
his  people  was  that  of  Bachel,  as  the  great  "  mother  in 
Israel,''  seeing,  as  from  the  "  high  place  "  of  her  sepul- 
chre (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Bamah),  the 
shame  and  death  of  her  cmldren  at  the  other  Ramah,  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  north,  and  weeping  for  her 
bereavemeni  Historically,  as  we  find  from  Jer.  xL  1« 
this  was  the  place  to  whicn  the  prisoners  were  dragged, 
that  Nebuzaradan  might  assign  "such  as  were  for 
death"  to  death,  others  to  exue,  and  others  again  to 
remain  as  bondsmen  in  the  land.  That  picture,  St. 
Matthew  felt,  had  been  reproduced  once  again,  llie 
tomb  of  Bachel  was  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  Beth- 
lehem (it  stands  but  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town) 
as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  imagery 
was  therefore  as  natural  in  the  one  case  as  the  ouer. 
The  Bamah  of  Jer.  xl.  1.  was  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  further  north,  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin,  but  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  geographers  that  the  name 
was  ffiven  to  some  locality  nearer  the  tomb  of  Bachel. 

(90)  They  are  dead.— The  use  of  the  plural  is 
noticeable,  as  Herod  alone  had  been  named.  Possibly, 
however,  others  may  have  becoi  implicated  in  the 
scheme ;  or  the  turn  of  the  phrase  may  have  been  si^- 
gested  to  the  reporter  of  the  dream  by  the  parallel 
Smguage  of  Exod.  iv.  19,  in  reference  to  Moses. 

(&)  Archelaus.— Strictly  speaking,  this  prince,  wImh 
under  his  father^s  will  (made  just  &fore  nis  deatib), 
governed  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  IdumsBa,  waB  never 
recop^ised  as  a  king  by  the  Boman  Emperor,  but 
received  the  inferior  title  of  Ethnarch.  Antipas  had 
Galilee  and  Persoa,  Philip  the  region  of  Trauionitis. 
Popularly,  however,  the  tngher  title  was  still  used  of 
him  as  we  find  it  in  xiv.  9  of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas. 
The  character  of  Archelaus  was  as  cruel  and  treacherona 
as  that  of  his  father,  and  within  a  few  months  after  lus 
accession,  he  sent  in  his  horaemen  to  disperse  a  multi- 
tude, and  slew  not  less  than  3,000  men.  The  temper  of 
Antipas  on  the  other  hand  was  as  yet  looked  on  as 
milder.  This,  and  possibly  his  absence  from  Galilee  on 
a  visit  to  Bome,  may  well  have  led  Joseph  to  turn  to 
that  region  as  offering  a  prospect  of  greater  safety  ( Joa 
Ant,  xvii.  2,  5, 6,  8, 9).  Nine  years  li^r  the  oppression 
of  Archelaus  became  so  intolerable  that  both  Jews  and 
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&ther  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
thither:  notwithstanding,  being  warned 
of  Grod  in  a  dream,  he  tnmed  aside 
into  the  parts  of  Galilee :  (^)  and  he 
came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naza- 
reth :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 


AJ>.lt. 


a  Mark  1.  4; 
Luke  8.  S. 


was  spoken  bj  the  prophets.  He  shall 
be  called  a  Nazarene. 


CHAPTER  m.— <i)In  those  days 
came  John  the  Baptist,'  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  (^)  and  saying. 


complained  of  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  he 
was  deposed  ana  buiished  to  Gaol. 

CB>  He  shflJl  be  called  a  Nazarene.— For  an 
aoeonnt  of  Nazareth,  see  Note  on  Lnke  i.  26.  Here  it  will 
he  enough  to  deal  with  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the 
name  as  in  itself  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophetic  thonght. 
He  doee  not,  as  before,  cite  the  words  of  any  one  prophet 
hy  name,  bnt  says  g^erally  that  what  he  quotes  had  been 
spoken  by  or  through  the  prophets.  No  such  words 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  EyangeHst  would  hare  quoted  from  any  apo- 
cryphal prophe<^,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  prophecy.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  yerbal 
coincidence  of  fact  with  prediction.  He  had  heard 
men  speak  with  scorn  of  "  the  Nazarene,"  and  vet  the 
Tery  syllables  of  that  word  had  also  fallen  on  his  ears 
in  one  of  the  most  sHLorious  of  the  prophecies  admitted 
to  be  Messianic — "There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Netzer  (Branch)  shall  grow 
out  of  his  roots"  (Isa.  xi.  1).  So  he  found  in  the 
word  of  scorn  the  nomen  et  omen  of  fflory.  The  town 
of  NaaareUi  probably  took  its  name  from  this  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  pointing,  like  our  -hurat  and  -hoU,  to 
the  treee  and  shrubs  for  which  it  was  conspicuous.  The 
general  reference  to  the  prophets  is  explained  by  the  fact 
Qiat  the  same  thought  is  expressea  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5; 
xxxiii.  15 ;  Zech.  iii.  8 ;  id.  12,  though  there  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Zemach,  and  not  Neizer,  A  like  train  of 
thought  is  found  in  the  language  of  TertuUian  and 
other  mHy  Christian  writers  to  their  heathen  oppo- 
nents— "  X  ou  call  us  Christians,"  they  say, "  worshipers 
of  Christos,  but  you  pronounce  the  words  Chresttani 
and  Chrestoa,  i,e.,  you  give  us  a  name  which  in  your  own 
language  (Gh!eek)  means '  good,'  and  so  you  unconsciously 
bear  trntimony  to  the  life  we  really  lead."  This  seems 
the  only  tenable  explanation  of  the  passage.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Evangelist  should  have  referred  to  the 
scorn  with  which  Nazareth  was  regarded.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  Nazarite  vow  is  out  of  the  question,  (1) 
because  the  two  words  are  spelt  differently,  both  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  (2)  because  our  Lord's  life  repre- 
aented  quite  a  different  aspect  of  holiness  from  that  of 
which  the  Nazarite  vow  was  the  expression.  That  vow, 
as  seen  pre-eminently  in  the  Baptist,  represented  the 
consecration  which  consists  in  separation  from  the 
world.  The  life  of  Christ  manifested  the  higher  form 
of  consecration  which  is  found  in  being  in  the  world 
but  not  of  it,  mingling  with  the  men  and  women  who 
oompoee  it,  in  order  to  purify  and  save. 

ni. 

a)  John  the  Baptist. — ^For  the  birth  and  early  life 
of  the  forerunner  of  the  Christ,  see  Notes  on  Luke  L 
The  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  here  shows  that 
his  name  was  already  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
GospeL  So,  in  like  manner,  Josephus  names  him  as 
popularly  known  by  the  same  title  {Ant  xviii.  5,  §  2), 
and  describes  his  work  as  that  of  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  St.  Matthew.  The 
symbolism  of  ablution  as  the  outward  sign  of  inward 


purification  was,  of  course,  derived  from  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  It  was  ordered  for  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  (Ex.  xxix.  4 ;  Lev.  viii  6),  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  and  other  unclean  persons  (Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  xv. 
31,  32).  It  had  received  a  fresh  prominence  from  the 
language  of  Isa.  L  16,  of  Esek.  xxxvi.  25,  of  Zech. 
xiii.  1,  and  probably  (though  the  date  of  the  practice 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty)  from  its  being  used  on 
the  admission  of  proselytes,  male  or  female,  from 
heathenism.  The  question  asked  by  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  John  L  25  implies  that  it  was  expected  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  probably  aa 
the  result  of  the  prophecies  just  referred  to.  Thai 
which  distinguished  the  baptism  of  John  from  all 
previous  forms  of  the  same  symbolism  was,  that  it  was 
not  for  those  only  who  were  affected  by  a  special 
undeanness,  nor  for  the  heathen  only,  but  for  all.  All 
were  aliko  unclean,  and  needed  purification,  and  their 
coming  to  the  baptism  was  in  itself  a  confession  thai 
they  were  so.  The  baptism  was,  as  the  name  implied, 
an  immersion,  and  commonly,  though  not  necessarily,  in 
running  water. 

The  abrupt  way  in  which  the  narrative  is  introduced 
"in  those  days,"  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years  from 
the  dose  of  chap,  ii.,  may  be  explained  as  referring  to 
the  well-known  period  of  the  commencement  of  John's 
ministry;  or  it  may  loosely  refer  to  chap.  I  23,  and 
imply  tnat  time  had  gone  on  with  no  change  in  the 
general  circumstances.  (Comp.  Ex.  ii  11.  See  Excursus 
on  the  intervening  Histonr  in  the  Notee  on  this  GospeL) 

Came. — Literally,  with  the  vividness  of  the  historio 
present,  cometh. 

Preaching. — Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  implies  proclaiming  after  the 
manner  of  a  herald. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Judsea. — ^The  name  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  thinly  populated  region  in 
the  southern  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ana  so  was  equivalent 
to  "the  country  about  Jordan"  of  Luke  iii.  3,  includiiuf 
even  part  of  the  district  east  of  the  river.  In  this 
region  John  had  grown  up  (Luke  i.  80). 

T2)  Repent.— Etymolopcallv,  the  word  "repent," 
which  has  as  its  root-meaning  the  sense  of  pain,  is  hardly 
adequate  as  a  rendering  for  the  Greek  word,  which  im- 
plies change  of  mind  and  purpose.  In  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  is  used  of  divine  rather 
than  human  repentance,  i.6.,  of  a  change  of  purpose 
implying  pity  and  regret  (1  Sam.  xv.  29 ;  Jer.  iv.  28 ; 
xvni.  8).  In  Wisd.  v.  3;  Ecclus.  xvii.  24;  xlviii.  15,  it 
includes  the  sorrow  out  of  which  the  change  comes. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  phrase  is  used 
by  St.  Matthew  about  thirty  times,  and  by  him  only 
among  the  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  Greek  the 
form  is  plural,  "the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,"  pro- 
bably as  an  eauivalent  for  the  Hebrew  word,  which  was 
dual  in  its  form.  The  name,  as  descriptive  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  had  its  origin  in  the  vision 
of  Dan.  vii.  13,  where  the  kingdom  of  "one  like  the 
Son  of  Man  "  is  contrasted  with  those  of  earthly  rulers. 
To  Gentile  readers — to  whom  the  term  would  convej  the 
thought  of  the  visible  firmament,  not  of  the  invisible 
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Phariaeea  and  Sadducees, 


Bepent  je :  for  the  Idngdom  of  heayen 
is  at  hand.  (^)  For  this  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  bj  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying, 
'Die  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wHder- 
ness,*  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
make  his  paths  straight.  (^)  And  the 
same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 


al8a.4a8:  Mark 
1.& 


loins;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  <*>  Then  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judaea,  and  all  the 
region  round  about  Jordan,  (®J  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins. 

<^)  But  when  he  saw  many  of   the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his 


dwelling-place  of  God — the  term  might  hare  been  mis- 
leading, and  therefore  in  the  Gospels  intended  for  them 
**  the  kingdom  of  God"  (which  occurs  sometimes  in  St. 
Matthew  also,  vi.  13 ;  xii.  28)  is  used  instead  of  it.  It 
is  probable  that  both  terms  were  used  interchangeably 
by  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord,  and  the  systematic  dumge 
is  suggestive  as  showing  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels 
did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  a  purely  literal  report 
or  rendering  of  their  words. 
Is  at  hand. — ^Better,  has  come  nigh. 

(3)  This  is  he.— The  words  are  those  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, not  of  the  Baptist,  though  the  latter  also  used 
uiem  to  describe  his  own  office  (John  i.  23).  In  each 
case  the  reference  shows  how  strongly  the  great  second 
port  of  Isaiah  had  impressed  itsefi  on  the  minds  of 
men.  To  the  Baptist,  brooding  over  the  sins  of  his 
people,  and  the  long-expected  consolation  of  Israel, 
there  had  come  **  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  (Luke  iii.  2), 
bidding  him  identify  himself  with  that "  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wUdemess." 

Historically,  the  connection  of  the  opening  chapters  of 
this  part  of  Isaiah  with  the  protests  against  idolatrv  (xl. 
18—24;  xli.  7;  xUv.  9--20),  and  with  the  name  of  dvrus 
(zliv.  28 ;  xlv.  I),  shows  that  the  prophet  blended  his 
glorious  visions  of  the  ideal  polity  of  the  future  with  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Bab^n.  The  return  came, 
and  the  ideal  was  not  realised.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
seemed  still  far  off.  Now,  the  Baptist  came  to  proclaim 
its  nearness. 

Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord. — ^The  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  great  strategical  works  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  East.  They  sent  a  herald  before 
them  to  call  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  marched  to  prepare  for  their  approach.  A  **  king*s 
highway  "  had  to  be  carried  througn  the  open  land  of 
tiie  vnlaemess,  valleys  fiUed  up,  and  hills  levelled  (the 
words  used  are,  of  course,  poetical  in  their  greatness), 
winding  bye-paths  straightened,  for  the  march  of  the 
great  army.  Interpreted  in  its  spiritual  application, 
the  wilderness  was  the  world  lying  in  evil,  and  the 
making  low  the  mountains  and  hilfi  was  the  bringing 
down  of  spiritual  pride.  When  the  poor  in  snirit  were 
received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  valleys  were 
exalted;  when  soldier  and  publican  renounced  their 
special  sins,  the  rough  places  were  made  plain  and  the 
crooked  straight. 

It  is  probable  that  the  stress  thus  laid  upon  "  the 
way  of  tne  Lord,"  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Gospel,  led 
to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  term  "  the  way  "  by  St.  Luke, 
to  denote  what  we  should  caU  the  "religion"  of  the 
Ai^tolic  Church  (Acts  ix.  2 ;  xviii.  25, 26 ;  xix.  9,  23 ; 
xxii.  4;  xxiv.  14,  22). 

(4)  His  raiment  of  oamePs  hair. — ^The  dress  was 
probably  deliberately  adopted  by  the  Baptist  as  reviving 
the  outward  appearance  of  EBjah,  who  was  "  a  hairy 
man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather"  (2  Kings  i.  8) ; 
and  the  "  rough  sarment,"  that  had  been  charMteristic 
of  the  prophet's  life  even  at  a  later  period  (Zech.  xiii.  4), 
as  contniflted  with  the  "  long  garments^*  of  the  jEliarisees 


(Mark  xii.  38),  and  the  "gorgeous  apparel"  of  the 
scribes  who  attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  Herod 
(Luke  vii  25).  The  Nazarite  vow  of  Luke  i  15  pro- 
bably involved  long  and  shaggy  hair  as  well. 

Locusts  and  wild  honey. — Locusts  were  among 
the  articles  of  food  permitted  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xi  21), 
and  were  and  are  still  used  by  the  poor  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  They  are  commonly  salted  and  dried,  and  may 
be  cooked  in  various  wa^s,  pounded,  or  fried  in  butter^ 
and  they  taste  like  shrimps.  It  is  needless,  when  th& 
facts  are  so  clear,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  seek  the  food 
of  the  Baptist  in  the  sweet  pods  of  the  so-called  locust- 
tree  (Ceratonia  Siliqua),  with  which  it  has  been  some- 
times identified.  l!he  "  wild  honev  "  was  that  found  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  (as  in  the  nistory  of  Jonathan^ 
1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  or  in  the  "  rocks "  (Deui  xxxii.  13 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  16).  Stress  is  laid  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
Baptist's  .fare,  requiring  no  skill  or  appliances,  ih» 
food  of  the  poorest  wanderer  in  the  wudemess,  pre- 
senting a  marked  contrast  to  the  luxury  of  the  dweuera 
in  towns.  The  life  of  Banns,  the  hermit-master  of 
Josephus,  who  lived  only  on  herbs  and  water  {Life, 
c  2)  presented  analogous  thouj^h  not  identical  features. 

OS)  All  the  region  round  about  Jordan.— Thia 
would  include  the  whole  length  of  the  river-villey,  and 
would  therefore  take  in  parts  of  Perasa*  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  Gaulonitis. 

^  (6)  Were  baptized.— The  Greek  tense  implies  con- 
tinual succession.  Crowd  after  crowd  passed  on,  and  still 
they  came  confessing  their  sins — i.e.,  as  the  position  of 
the  word  implies,  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with 
the  act  of  immersion.  The  Greek  word  (sometimes  used 
for  "  confessing"  in  the  sense  of  **  praising,"  as  in  Luke 
xii.  8),  always  implies  public  utterance,  and  included,  as 
the  plural  of  the  noun  seems  to  show,  a  specific  mention 
of,  at  least,  the  more  grievous  individual  sins. 

(7)  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees.— It  is  desirable  ta 

S've,  once  for  all,  a  suffident  account  of  these  two  sects 
explain  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord.  (1.)  The  Phabisees.  Singularly  enough, 
the  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gospel  history. 
Josephus,  wno  tells  us  most  about  them,  Doing  pre- 
sumably later,  if  not  than  the  Gospels  in  their  present 
form,  yet,  at  aU  events,  than  the  materials  from  which 
they  are  derived.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  when  the 
name  came  first  into  use.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
the  Jewish  historian  as  opposing  the  government  of  the 
priest-ruler  of  the  Asmonssan  house,  John  Hyrcanoa 
{Ant,  xiii.  5).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  clear  enough. 
The  Pharisees  were  the  "separated"  ones,  and  9i» 
meanin^f  may  help  us  to  trace  tne  history.  The  attempt 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (as  related  in  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees)  to  olot  out  the  distinctness  of  Jewish  life 
by  introducing  Greek  worship  and  Greek  customs,  was 
met  with  an  neroic  resistance  by  priests  and  people. 
Hie  "  mingling  "  or  "  not  mingling  '  with  the  heatnen 
in  marriage  or  in  social  Uf  e  became  a  test  of  religions 
character  (2  Maoc  xiv.  3,  38).  The  faithful  became 
known  as  Assideans,  i.e.,  Chasidim  or  saints  (1  Maot. 
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Baptism  qf  John^ 


baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  genera- 
tion of  vipers,"  who  hath  warned  you  to  « ciLizai 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome  9  <®)  Bring 
forth  therefore  fruits  meet^  for  repent 
ance:  (^)  and  think  not  to  saj  within 
yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
fether:*  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God 


1  Or,  annperabU  to 
aiNMcfiiml  cf 


e  ch.  7. 19. 
fr  John  8.80. 
d  Mark  1. 8 ; 

Lnkea.  16; 

John  1.  S8. 


is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren unto  Abraham.  (^^>  And  now  alsa 
the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees : 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire/  (^^)  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance:'  but  he 


ii.  42 ;  yii.  13,  17 ;  2  Maoc.  xir.  &),  and  looked  to  Judas 
Maccabeus  as  their  leader.  Later  on,  as  the  holding 
aloof  from  the  heathen  became  more  and  more  charac- 
teristic of  them,  they  took  the  name  of  Pharisees,  and 
under  John  Hyrcanus  became  a  powerful  and  organised 
body ;  forming  a  kind  of  guild  or  fraternity  as  well  as 
a  party,  uniting  some  featm^es  of  the  Puritaoiwith  some 
QZ  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  Like  most  sects  and 
parties,  they  had  their  brieht  and  their  dark  sides.  They 
maintained  the  ethical  siae  of  the  Law  as  against  the 
sacrifidaL  They  insisted  on  alms,  and  fasting,  and 
prayer,  as  the  three  great  elements  of  the  religious  life ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  ito  great  safe-guard.  They  did  much 
to  promote  education  and  synaffogue-building.  In 
gathering  the  traditions  of  older  Babbis,  they  held  them- 
selves to  be  "  setting  a  fence  round  the  Law  "  to  main- 
tain its  sacredness.  They  were  eager  in  the  mission- 
work  of  Judaism,  and  "  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte  "  (Matt,  zziil  15).  They  maintained  or 
reyived  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  were  to  follow. 
On  the  other  side,  their  **  separation  "  developed  almost 
into  the  exdusiveness  of  a  caste.  Their  casuistry 
inverted  the  riffht  relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial 
duties.  They  ctespised  the  mass  of  their  own  countnr- 
men  as  the  "  brute  people  of  the  earth."  Within  tne 
sect  there  were  two  scnools,  renresented  at  this  time 
by  the  followers  of  Shammai  ana  of  Hillel,  the  former 
more  after  the  pattern  of  the  Puritan,  rigid  in  its 
Sabbatarianism,  hard  and  bitter  in  its  spirit ;  the  latter 
more  after  the  type  of  the  Jesuit,  with  wider  culture, 
gentler  temper,  an  easier  casuistry,  moral  precepts  of  a 
wider  kind.  Of  both  schools  it  must  be  remembered 
thai  they  were  emphatically  lay-religionists,  unconnected 
with  the  priesthood,  and  often  in  opposition  to  it.  (2.) 
The  SAnDUCEBS.  Etymologically,  the  name,  though 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  righteous,"  m^ 
be  deriTed  from  the  proper  name  "  Zadok/'  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  ieLongm^  to  the  high  priest  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  A  trMlition,  of  uncertam  authority 
and  date,  states  that  the  founder  of  the  sect  was  a 
certain  2^ok,  the  disciple  of  Antigonus,  who,  in  his 
torUf  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Simon  the  Just  Antigonus 
taught,  it  was  said,  that  "men  should'  not  be  servants 
who  do  their  Master's  will  for  a  reward,"  and  the 
scholar  developed  the  doctrine  into  a  denial  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  formed  the  reward.  Whether  this  is  a 
true  account  or  not,  the  features  of  the  Sadducees  in 
the  New  Testament  stand  out  with  suffident  clearness. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  higher  priestiy  order, 
as  contrasted  with  the  lay-scribes  of  tne  Pharisees. 
They  admit  the  authority  of  the  written  Law,  not. of 
traditions.  They  deny  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  They  made  up  for  the  absence  of  the  fears 
of  the  future,  by  greater  rigour  in  punishments  on  earth. 
Tbej  courted  the  favour  of  their  jEloman  rulers,  and  to 
some  extent  even  of  the  Herods.  It  is  not  easy  to  enter 
into  the  motives  which  led  either  of  the  sects  to  come 
to  the   baptism  of  John.    It  may  be  that  they  were 
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carried  away  for  a  time  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
or  sought  to  guide  the  movement  by  controlling  it,  or 
to  enlist  the  new  teacher  on  this  side  or  that.  Anyhow, 
there  was  no  repentance,  and  no  confession,  and  so  th» 
Baptist  met  them  with  a  stem  reproof. 

O  generation  of  vipers.— better,  brood,  or  off- 
spring, of  vij>er8.  Our  Lord  takes  up  the  same  term, 
and  applies  it  to  them  at  the  close  of  his  niinistrr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  33). 

Who  hath  warned.— Better,  who  taught  youT 
Who  had  shown  them  the  way  without  repentance  by 
which  they  sought  to  escape  P  He  had  given  them  no- 
such  guidance,  and  they  must  have  gained  that  notion 
from  some  other  teacher. 

The  wrath  to  oome. — ^This  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing definite  and  known,  the  thought  resting  probably 
on  tne  pictures  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  m  Mad.  iii. 
and  iv. 

(8)  Fruits  (better,  fruU)  meet  for  repentance. 
— The  English  version  is  ambiguous  and  not  happy, 
suggesting  the  thought  of  the  "fruit"  as  preparing 
the  way  for  repentance.  The  thought  is,  however,  "by 
coming  to  the  baptism  you  profess  repentance ;  bring 
forth,  therefore,  iruit  worthy  of  r^^ntance—ue.,  of  a 
changed  heart  and  will." 

(9)  We  have  Abraham  to  (better,  a$)  our 
fiftther. — ^The  boast  seems  to  have  been  common, 
as  in  John  viii.  33 — 39,  and  was  connected  with  th» 
belief  that  this  alone,  or  taken  together  with  the  con- 
fession of  the  creed  of  Israel  "the  Lord  our  Gkd  is  ono 
Lord "  (Deut.  vi.  4),  would  be  enough  to  ensure  for 
everv  Jew  an  admission  into  Paradise.  The  **  bosom  ** 
of  A  oraham  was  wide  enough  to  receive  i^  his  children. 
"  We  have  Abraham  as  our  father  "  was  to  the  Jew  all 
and  more  than  all  that  "  civis  Bomanus  sum  "  was  to 
the  Romans. 

Of  these  atones.— The  words  were  obviously 
dnunatised  by  gesture,  pointing  to  the  pebbles  on  th» 
banks  of  the  Jordan.  In  their  sniritual  application, 
they  are  remarkable  as  containing  the  germs  of  all  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  St  Paul,  and  of  St.  John, 
as  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  universality 
of  God's  kingdom. 

00)  Now. — ^Bather,  already.  The  present  of  an  act 
no  longer  future. 

The  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees.— 
The  symbolism  which  saw  in  "  trees  "  the  representatives 
of  human  characters,  of  nations,  and  institutions,  had 
been  recognised  in  laaiah's  parable  of  the  vine  (v.  1 — ^7), 
in  Jeremiah's  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (ii  21 ;  xi.  16), 
and  the  Baptist's  application  of  it  was  but  a  natural 
extension.  Judgments  that  were  only  partial  or  cor- 
rective were  as  tne  pruning  of  the  branches  (John  xv.  2). 
Now  the  axe  was  lud  to  the  root,  and  the  alternative 
was  presenration  or  destruction.  For  the  unfruitful  tree 
there  was  the  doom  of  fire. 

W  With  water  unto  repentance.— The  "  I  **  i» 
emphasized,  as  also  the  baptism  with  water,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  was  to  follow.  The  result  of 
Jdm's  baptism,  even  for  those  who  received  it  futhf uUy, 
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ffdy  0ho8t  cmd  of  Fire, 


tliat  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than 
I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear : 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Hol^ 
Ghost,  and  vyith  fire :  (^)  whose  fan  ts 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thronghly  purge 
his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 


alUrkl.9; 
Luke  8.  n. 


gamer ;  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff 
with  unquenchable  fire. 

(^)  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee 
to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of 
him.*  <^*)  But  John  forbad  him,  saying, 
I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 


did  not  go  beyond  the  change  of  character  and  life 
implied  in  "  repentance."  The  higher  powers  of  the 
nnseen  world  were  to  be  manifested  afterwards. 

He  that  oometh  after  me. — ^The  words  as  spoken 
by  the  Baptist  could  only  refer  to  the  erpected  Uhrist, 
the  Lord,  whose  way  he  had  been  sent  to  prepare. 

Mightier. — i.e.,  as  the  words  that  follow  show, 
stronger  both  to  save  and  to  pnnish ;  at  once  the  De- 
liyerer  and  the  Judge. 

Whose  shoes  i  am  not  worthy  to  bear. — ^In 
Lnke  iii.  16  we  have  the  yet  stronger  expression,  "  The 
latchet  (or  thong)  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
nnloose."  Among  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  alike, 
this  office,  that  of  untying  and  carrying  the  shoes  of  the 
master  of  the  house  or  of  a  guest,  was  the  well-known 
function  of  the  lowest  slave  of  the  household.  When 
our  Lord  washed  the  disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.  4, 5),  He 
was  taking  upon  Himself  a  like  menial  task  which,  of 
course,  actually  involved  the  other.  The  remembrance 
of  the  Baptist's  words  may  in  part  account  for  St.  Peter's 
in^l^nt  refusal  to  accept  such  services. 

Eie  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  with  fire. — ^As  heard  and  understood  at  the  time, 
the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  would  imply  that  the 
souls  thus  baptised  would  be  pluxu^ed,  as  it  were,  in 
that  creative  and  informing  Spirit  which  was  the  source 
of  life  and  holiness  and  wisdom.  The  baptism  "  with 
fire  "  would  convey,  in  its  turn,  the  thought  of  a  power  at 
once  destroying  evil  and  purifying  gSod ;  not,  in  any 
case,  without  the  suffering  that  attends  the  contact  of 
the  sinner's  soul  with  the  *'  consuming  fire  "  of  the  hoH- 
nees  of  Qod,  yet  for  those  who  had  received  the  earlier 
baptism,  and  what  it  was  meant  to  convey,  consuming 
only  what  was  evil,  and  leaving  that  which  was  precious 
brighter  than  before.  The  appearance  of  the  "  tongues 
like  as  of  fire  "  that  accompanied  the  fpft  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  an  outward  visible  sign, 
an  extension  of  the  symbolism,  rather  than  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  promise. 

W  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand.— The  scene  brought 
before  us  is  that  of  the  large  hardened  surface  which 
was  the  "  threshing-floor  "  <»  the  East,  the  sheaves  of 
com  thrown  over  it,  the  oxen  treadii^  on  them,  the 
large  winnowing  fan  driving  on  them  me  full  force  of 
the  strong  current  of  air,  leaving  the  wheat  in  the  middle, 
while  the  chaff  is  driven  to  the  outskirts  of  tiie  field  to 
be  afterwards  swept  up  and  burnt.  The  metaphor  was  a 
sufficiently  familiar  one.  (Comp.  Job  xxi.  18 ;  Ps.  i  4 ; 
XXXV.  5 ;  Isa.  xvii.  13;  xxix.  5 ;  Hos.  xiiL  3.)  The  new 
features  here  are  (1)  that  the  "  coining  One,"  the  expected 
Christ,  is  to  be  the  agent  in  the  process ;  (2)  that  the 
Old  Testament  imagery  rests  in  Ihe  "  scattering  "  of  the 
chaff,  and  this  passes  on  to  the  "burning";  {0}  that  the 
fire  is  said  to  be  '*  unquenched,"  or  perhaps  "  unquench- 
able." The  interpretation  of  the  parame  lies  on  the 
surface.  The  chaff  are  the  ungodly  and  evildoers.  The 
nn<}uenched  fire  is  the  wrath  of  Grod  against  evil,  which 
is,  m  its  very  nature,  eternal,  and  can  only  cease  with 
the  cessation  or  transformation  of  the  eviL  The  word 
translated  "  chaff "  includes,  it  may  be  noted,  straw  as 
well,  all  but  the  actual  grain. 
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It  seems  right  briefly  to  direct  the  reader's  thoughts 
here  to  what  is  recorded  of  the  Baptist's  ministry  in  the 
other  Gospels ;  Uie  questions  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
(John  i  19 — 25) ;  the  counsels  given  to  publicans,  sol- 
diers, and  others  (Luke  ilL  10 — 14) ;  the  presence,  among 
the  crowd,  of  Galileans,  some  of  whom  were  afterwards 
Apostles  (John  i  35 — 12).  A  curious  legendary  addi- 
tion, found  in  the  Apocryphal  €k>spel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  worth  notiz^,  as  preparing  the  way  for 
what  foUows :  "  Behold,  tne  mother  of  the  Lord  and 
his  brethren  said  unto  Him, '  John  the  Baptist  baptiseth 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  let  us  go  that  we  may  be 
baptised  by  him.'  But  He  said  unto  them,  'In  what 
have  I  sinned  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptised  by  him  P 
imless,  perhaps,  even  that  wnich  I  have  thus  spoken  be 
a  sin  of  ignorance.' "  This  was  obviously  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the  Sinless  One  seeking  a 
baptism  of  repentance.  It  was,  of  course,  probflui>le 
enough  that  the  household  of  Nazareth,  cherishing,  as 
they  did,  hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  shoula  be 
drawn  with  other  GUdileans  to  the  Baptist's  preaching. 

(13)  Then  oometh  Jesus. — We  are  brought  here 
face  to  face  with  the  question  which  the  legend  just 
quoted  sought  to  answer,  and  cannot  altogether  turn 
aside  from  it :  Why  did  the  Lord  Jesus  come  to  the 
baptism  of  John  P  The  Sinless  One  had  no  sin  to  con. 
f ess,  no  need  of  repentimce.  We  cannot  even  ascribe 
to  Him  that  consciousness  of  evil  which  weighs  npon 
the  hearts  of  the  saints  of  God  almost  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  holiness;  yet  we  must  believe  that 
His  righteousness  was  essentially  human,  and  therefore 
capable  of  increase,  even  as  He  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature.  Holy  as  He  was  at  every  stage  of  life  in 
proportion  to  its  capacities,  there  yet  rose  before  Him 
height  upon  height  of  holiness  as  yet  unattained,  and 
after  which  we  may  say  with  reverence  He  "hungered 
and  thirsted."  And  for  that  attunment  the  baptism, 
which  to  others  was  a  stepping-stone  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond,  might  well  seem  a  means,  if  not  a  condition. 
It  was  meet  that  He  should  fill  up  the  full  measure 
of  righteousness  in  all  its  forms  hy  accepting  a  divine 
ordinance,  even,  perhaps,  because  it  seemea  to  place 
Him  in  fellowship  with  sinners. 

(14)  John  forbad  him.~Better,  eouc'd  io  hinder 
Him,  Here  agaih  we  have  a  question  wK  ih  we  cannot 
fully  answer.  Did  John  thus  forbid  Him,  as  knowing 
Him  to  be  the  Christ  P  If  so,  how  did  that  knowledge 
come?  Had  they  known  each  other  before,  in  youth  or 
manhood?  Or  did  a  special  inspiration  reveal  the 
character  of  Him  who  now  drew  near  P  The  narrative 
of  St.  Matthew  seems  to  imply  such  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the  Baptist  in  Jcnm  L  33 
not  only  imply,  but  assert  that  he  did  not  know  E[im 
till  after  the  wonders  of  the  Baptism.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  sequence  of  facts  was  this :  The  Loni  Jesus 
came  to  be  baptised,  as  others  did,  though  not*  it 
would  seem,  witn  others.  He  confessed  no  sins.  Look 
and  tone,  and  words  and  silence  alike  spoke  of  a  sinless 
and  stainless  life,  such  as  even  in  approximate  instances 
impresses  us  with  something  like  awe  in  presence  of 
the  majesty  of  holiness.    Becognising  that  holiness.-  the 
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The  Voice  Jram  Heofcmi. 


comest  thou  to  me?  ^^)  And  Jeans 
answering  said  nnto  biniy  Suffer  it  to 
he  8o  now :  for  thus  it  beoometh  ns 
to  fulfil  all  righteonsneaa.  Then  he 
Buffered  him.  <^^)  And  Jeaua,  when 
he  waa  baptized,  went  up  stra^htwaj 
out  of  the  water :  and,  lo,  the  heavena 
were  opened  unto   him,  and   he  aaw 


the  Spirit  of  Grod  deacending  like  a 
dove,  and  lij?hting  upon  him :  <^7)  And 
lo  a  voice  nx)m  heaven,  aaying.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleaaed* 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Then  waa  Jeaua 
led  up  of  the  apirit  into  the  wildemeaa 


Baptiet  spake  as  he  did,  "I liave  need  to  be  baptised  of 
Thee,  to  sit  at  Thy  feet,  leanung  lessons  of  purity  and 
change  of  heart  from  Thee." 

<15)  Sufibr  it  to  be  so  now.— The  "now"  is  em- 
phatic, at  thepresent  time,  in  contrast  with  what  was 
to  follow.  Hereafter,  John  should  be  the  receiver  and 
not  the  giver,  but  as  yet  there  ¥Fas  a  fitness  in  each 
retaining  his  position  (the  words  "it  becometh  im" 
seem  to  refer  to  both,  not  to  the  speaker  only).  The 
word  and  the  thought  are  the  same  as  those  oz  Heb.  ii. 
10.  Even  He  had  to  pass  through  the  normal  stages  of 
growth,  and  so  an  outward  ordiiuince  was  even  for  Hun 
the  appointed  way  to  the  fulness  of  spiritual  power. 
He  was  in  His  place  receiving  that  rite.  John  was 
doing  Ms  proper  work  in  administering  it. 

(16)  The  heavens  were  opened. — ^The  narrative 
implies  (1)  that  our  Lord  and  the  Baptist  were  either 
alone,  or  tiiat  they  alone  saw  what  is  recorded.  "  The 
heavens  were  opened  to  him  "  as  they  were  to  Stephen 
(Acts  viL  56).  The  Baptist  bears  record  tiiat  he 
too  beheld  the  Spirit  descending  (John  L  33,  34), 
but  there  is  not  tne  slightest  gpround  for  supposing 
that  there  was  any  manifestation  to  others.  So  m  the 
vision  near  Damascus,  St.  Paul  only  heard  the  words 
and  saw  the  form  of  TTim  who  spake  them  (Acts  ix.  7 ; 
zxii.  9).  That  which  they  did  see  served,  as  did  the 
tongues  of  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  an  attes- 
tation to  the  consdousness  of  each,  of  the  reality  of  the 
gift  imparted,  and  of  its  essential  character.  That 
descent  of  the  Spirit,  "  as  it  were  a  dove,"  as  St.  Luke 
adds  ^  22),  "  in  bodily  form,"  taught  tiie  Baptist,  as 
it  teaches  us,  that  the  ^t  of  supernatural  power  and 
wisdom  brought  with  it  also  the  perfection  of  the 
tenderness,  the  purity,  the  gentieness  of  which  the  dove 
was  the  acknowledged  symbol.  To  be  "harmless  as 
doves "  was  the  command  the  Lord  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples (Matt.  X.  16),  and  when  they  read  this  record, 
they  were  taught  as  we  are, "  of  what  manner  of  spirit " 
ther  were  meant  to  be. 

w  A  TOioe  f^m  heaTen.~The  words  were  heard, 
so  far  as  the  record  goes,  as  the  sign  was  seen,  by  our 
Lord  and  the  Baptist  onlv.  It  was  a  testimony  to  uiem, 
and  not  to  the  multituae.  The  precise  force  of  the 
latter  clause,  in  whom  I  was  weltplecued,  points  (to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men)  rather  to  a  definite 
divine  act  or  thought,  than  to  a  continued  ever-present 
acceptance.  He  who  stood  there  was  the  beloved  Son, 
in  whom,  "in  the  beginninfi^,"  the  Father  was  well- 
pleased.  To  the  Baptist  this  came  as  the  answer  to 
all  questionings.  This  was  none  other  than  the  King  to 
whom  had  be^  spoken  tiie  words,  "  Thou  art  my  Son  ** 
(Ps.  ii.  7),  who  was  to  the  Eternal  Father  what  Isaac 
was  to  Abraham  (the  very  term  "  beloved  son  "  is  used 
in  the  Greek  of  Gen.  zxii.  2,  where  the  English  version 
has  "  only  "),  upon  whom  the  mind  of  the  father  rested 
with  infinite  content.  And  we  may  venture  to  believe 
that  the  "  voice  "  came  as  an  attestation  also  to  the 
human  consciousness  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  had 
been  bef  ore,  aa  in  Luke  ii  49,  the  sense  that  Qod  was 
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[is  Father.  Now,  with  an  intensity  before  unf elt,  and 
followed,  as  the  sequel  shows,  with  entire  change  in  life 
and  action,  there  is,  in  His  human  soul,  the  conviction 
that  He  is  "  <^  Son,  the  beloved." 

Here,  as  before,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  legendary 
accretions  that  have  gathered  round  the  simple  narrative 
of  the  Gospels.  Justin  {Dial,  c,  Tryph.  p.  316)  adds 
that  "a  fire  was  kindleii  in  Jordan."  An  Ebionite 
Gfospel  added  to  the  words  from  heaven, "  This  day  have 
I  begotten  thee,"  and  further  adds,  "a  great  light 
shone  around  tiie  place,  and  John  saw  it,  and  said, 
'Who  art  thou,  LordP'  and  aanin  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying, '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.'  And  then  John  fell  down,  and  said,  'I 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  Imtise  Thou  me.'  But  He 
forbade  him,  saying,  'Suffer  it^  for  thus  it  is  meet 
that  all  things  should  be  accomplished.' " 

More  important  and  more  difficult  is  the  ques- 
tion. What  chanKe  was  actually  wrought  in  our  Lord's 
human  nature  by  this  descent  of  the  Spirit?  The 
words  of  the  Baptist,  "He  g^veth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  Him  "  (John  iii  34)  imply  the  bestowal  A 
a  real  gift.  The  words  that  f oUow  nere,  "  He  was  led 
by  the  Spirit "  (iv.  1), "  The  Spirit  driveth  Him  "  (Mark 
i.  12),  show,  in  part,  the  natura  of  the  change.  We  may 
venture  to  think  even  there  of  new  gifts,  new  powers, 
a  new  mtuition  (comp.  John  iii.  11),  a  new  constraint, 
as  it  were,  bringing  me  human  will  that  was  before  in 
harmonv  with  the  divine  into  a  fuller  consdousness 
of  that  harmony,  and  into  more  intense  activity ;  above 
all,  a  new  intensitv  of  prayer,  uttering  itself  in  Him, 
as  afterwards  in  His  people,  in  the  ciy,  "Abba,  Father" 
(Mark  ziv.  36;  Bom.  viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  There  also  we 
may  think  of  the  Spirit  as  "  making  intercession  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered." 

IV. 

0)  The  narrative  of  the  Temptation  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  mvsterious  in  the  Grospel  records.  In  one 
respect  it  stands  almost,  if  not  altogether,  alone.  It  could 
not  nave  come,  directiy  or  indirectfy.froman  eye-witness. 
We  are  compelled  to  look  on  it  either  as  a  mythical 
after-growth ;  as  a  supernatural  revelation  of  facts  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  known ;  or,  lastiy,  as  having  had 
its  source  in  our  Lord's  own  report  of  what  He  had 
passed  through.  The  first  of  these  views  is  natural 
enough  with  those  who  apply  the  same  theory  to  all 
that  IS  marvellous  and  supernatural  in  our  Lora's  life. 
As  a  theory  generally  applicable,  however,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospels,  that  view  has  not  been  adopted 
m  this  Commentary,  and  there  are  certainly  no  reasons 
why,  rejecting  it  elsewhere,  we  should  accept  it  here. 
Had  it  been  based  upon  the  narrative  of  the  temptation 
of  the  first  Adam, in  Gen.  iii.,  we  should  have  expected  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  svmbolism,  of  the  serpent  and  the 
trees.  Nothing  else  in  tne  Old  Testament,  nothing  in  the 
popular  expectations  of  the  Christ,  could  have  suggested 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  ideal  Christ  of  those  ex- 
pectations would  have  been  a  great  and  mighty  king, 
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showing  forth  his  wisdom  and  gloiy,  as  did  the  his- 
torical son  of  David ;  not  a  sufferer  tried  and  tempted. 
The  forms  of  the  Temptation,  still  more  the  answers  to 
them,  have,  it  will  he  seen,  a  distinct  individuality  ahout 
them,  just  conceivahle  in  the  work  of  some  consummate 
artist,  but  utterly  unlike  the  imagwv,  beautiful  or 
grand,  which  enters  into  most  myths.  Here,  therefore, 
the  narrative  will  be  dealt  with  as  the  record  t>f  an 
actual  experience.  To  assume  that  this  record  was 
miraculously  revealed  to  St.  Matthew  and  Si  Luke  is, 
however,  to  introduce  an  hypothesis  which  cannot  be 
proved,  and  which  is,  at  least,  not  in  harmony  with 
their  general  character  as  vrriters.  They  are,  one  by 
his  own  statement,  the  other  by  inference  from  the 
structure  and  contents  of  his  Gfospel,  distinctly  com- 
pilers from  manv  different  sources,  with  all  the  incidental 
variations  to  which  such  a  process  is  liable.  There  is 
no  reason  to  look  on  this  narrative  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  veiy  difference  in  the  order  of 
the  temptations  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  against  the  idea  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  There  remains,  then,  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  here  that  which  originated  in 
some  communication  from  our  Lord's  own  hps  to  one 
of  His  disdples,  His  own  record  of  the  experience  of 
those  forty  days.  So  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
is  coherent,  and  in  some  sense  (marvellous  as  the 
whole  is),  natural,  throwing  light  on  our  Lord's  past 
life,  explaining  much  that  followed  in  His  teaching. 

Led  up  or  the  spirit. — ^Each  narrator  expresses 
the  same  fact  in  slightlv  different  language.  St.  Luke 
(iv.  1),  "  Jesus,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  led  in  the 
wilderness.''  St.  Mark  (i.  12),  more  vividly,  "Imme- 
diately the  Spirit  driveth  Him  into  the  wilderness." 
What  is  meant  by  such  language?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  analogous  instuices  of  seers  and  pro- 

Shets.  St.  John  was  "in  the  Spirit  on  the  L<n*d's 
ay  "  (Rev.  i.  10).  The  Spirit  "  lifted  up  "  Ezekiel  that 
from  his  exile  by  the  banks  of  Chebar  he  might  see  the 
secret  sins  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viii.  3).  The  "  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  caught  away  Philip "  (Acts  viii.  39).  Those 
who  spake  with  tongues  spate  "  by  the  Spirit "  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  2).  The  result  of  this  induction  leads  us  to  think 
of  the  state  so  described  as  one  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  ecstasy,  in  which  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
<x>nsciousne68  and  animal  life  were  in  great  measure 
suspended.  That  gift  of  the  Spirit  had  on  the  human 
nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  sometning  of  the  same  over- 
powering masteiy  that  it  has  had  over  others  of  the  sons 
of  men.  A  power  mightier  than  His  own  human  will 
was  urging  Him  on,  it  might  almost  be  said  He  knew  not 
whither,  brining  Him  into  conflict  "  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  but  with  "  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places." 

To  be  tempted  of  the  devil.— We  are  brought,  at 
the  outset  of  the  narrative,  face  to  face  with  the  pro- 
blem of  the  existence  and  personality  of  the  power  of 
eviL  Here  that  existence  and  personality  are  placed 
before  us  in  the  most  distinct  language.  Whatever 
difficulties  such  a  view  may  be  thougnt  to  present, 
whatever  objections  may  be  brought  against  it,  are 
altogether  outside  the  range  of  the  mterpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  may  be  urged  niat  the  writers  of  what  we 
call  the  Scriptures  nave  inherited  a  mistaken  creed  on 
this  point  (though  to  this  all  deeper  experience  is 
opposed),  or  that  they  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  thoughts  of  a  creed  which  they  did  not  hold 
^though  of  such  an  hypothesis  there  is  not  a  particle 
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of  evidence),  but  it  would  be  the  boldest  of  all  para- 
doxes to  assert  that  they  do  not  teach  the  existence 
of  an  evil  power  whom  tiiey  call  the  Enemy,  the 
Accuser,  the  Devil.  Whence  the  name  came,  and 
how  the  belief  sprang  up,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
questions  which  the  mtarpreter  is  bound  to  answer.  * 
The  name,  then,  of  devil  {diaboloa,  accuser  or  slan- 
derer) appears  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Chron.  xxi.  1, 
Job  i.  6,  iL  1,  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew, 
Satan  (the  adversary).  He  appears  there  as  a  spiritual 
being  of  superhuman  but  limited  power,  tempting  men 
to  e^,  and  accusing  them  before  the  Throne  ox  God 
when  thev  have  yielded  to  the  temptation.  In  Zedi. 
iiL  1,  %  tne  same  name  apnears  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
LXX.  connected  with  a  iilce  character,  as  the  accuser 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek.  In  Wisd.  ii.  24,  the 
name  is  identified  with  the  Tempter  of  Gen.  iii.,  and  as 
that  book  belongs  to  the  half -century  before,  or,  more 
probably,  the  h£f -century  after,  our  Lord's  birth,  it 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  representbig  the  received  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  His  time. 

Into  conflict  with  such  a  Beiuff  our  Lord  was  now 
brought.  The  temptations  which  come  to  other  men 
from  their  bodily  desires,  or  from  the  evils  of  the  world 
around  them,  had  had  no  power  over  Him,  had  not 
brought  even  the  sense  of  effort  or  pain  in  overcoming 
them.  But  if  life  had  passed  on  tnus  to  the  end,  the 
holiness  which  was  inseparable  from  it  would  have 
been  imperfect  at  least  in  one  respect:  it  would  not 
have  earned  thepower  to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  sinners.  There  was,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
teaches,  a  divine  fitness  that  He  too  should  suffer  and 
be  tempted  even  as  we  are,  that  so  He  might  "  be  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted  "  (Heb.  iL  18). 

The  scene  of  the  Temptation  was  probablv  not  far 
from  that  of  the  Baptism,  probably,  too,  as  it  implies 
solitude,  on  the  eastern  rather  than  the  western  side  of 
the  Jordan.  The  traditional  Desert  of  Quarantania 
(the  name  referring  to  the  fortv  days'  fast)  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  <^richo.  The  histories  of  Moses  and 
Elijah  might  suggest  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  but  in 
that  case  it  would  liave  probably  been  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelists. 

(2)  S'orty  days  and  forty  nights. — Here  we  have 
an  obvious  panJlelism  with  the  fasts  of  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  28)  and  Elijah  ^1  Kings  xix.  8),  and  we  may 
well  think  of  it  as  dehberately  planned.  Prolonged 
fasts  of  nearly  the  same  extent  have  been  recorded  in 
later  times.  The  effect  of  such  a  fast  on  any  human 
organism,  and  therefore  on  our  Lord's  real  humanity, 
would  be  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  continuity  of  life,  , 
and  quicken  all  perceptions  of  the  spiritual  world  into 
a  new  intensity.  It  may  be  noted  that  St.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  Temptation  as  continuing  through  the  whole 
period,  so  that  what  is  recorded  was  but  tne  crowning 
conflict,  gathering  into  one  the  struggles  b^  which  it 
had  been  preluded.  The  one  feature  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark  (who  omits  the  specific  history  of  the  temptations), 
tliat  our  Lord  ''was  with  the  ^d  beasts'  (i,  13), 
suggests  that  their  presence,  their  yeUs  of  hunger,  their 
ravening  fierceness,  their  wild  glaring  e^es,  had  left, 
as  it  were,  an  inefbble  and  ineffaceable  impression  of 
horror,  in  addition  to  the  terrors  and  loneliness  of  the 
wilderness  as  such. 

He  was  afterward  an  hungred.— The  words 
imply  a  partial  return  to  the  common  life  of  sensation. 
The  cravings  of  the  body  at  last  made  themselves  felt, 
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nights,  lie  was  afterward  an  hnngred. 
(<)  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him, 
he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand tiiat  these  stones  be  made  bread. 
<^)  But  he  answered  and  said.  It  is  writ- 
ten, Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. 


a  Dent.  8. 8. 


but  by  every  word  that  prooeedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Gk)d.«  <»)  Then  the  deyil 
taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and 
setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
(^)  and  saith  unto  him.  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is 
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and  in  them,  together  with  the  memoir  of  the  divine 
witness  that  hiul  heen  borne  forty  days  before,  the 
Tempter  fonnd  the  starting-point  of  his  first  attack. 
Of  that  attack  there  may  weU  have  been  preludes  during 
the  previous  time  of  trial.  Now  it  came  more  dis- 
tinctly^ 

(3)  when  the  tempter  oame.— Nothing  in  the 
narrative  suggests  the  idea  of  a  bodily  presence  visible 
to  the  eye  oi  sense,  and  all  attempts  so  to' realise  it, 
whether  as  Milton  has  done  in  Paradise  Regained,  or 
as  by  rationalistic  commentators,  who  held  that  the 
Tempter  was,  or  assumed  the  shane  of,  a  scribe  or 
priest,  are  unauthorised,  and  diminisn  our  sense  of  the 
reality  and  mystery  of  the  Temptation.  The  narrative 
is  not  the  less  real  and  true  because  it  lies  altogether  in 
the  spiritual  region  of  man's  Hfe. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Ood,  command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread. — **  These  stones,"  as 
if  in  union  with  glance  and  gesture^pointing  to  the 
loaf -like  flints  of  the  Jordan  desert.  Tne  nature  of  the 
temptation,  so  far  as  we  can  gauge  its  mysterious 
depth,  was  probably  complex.  Something  there  may 
liave  been,  suggested  from  without,  like  that  which 
uttered  itself  m  Esau's  cry,  "What  profit  shall  this 
Irirthri^ht  do  to^  me?"  (Gen.  xzv.  32).  Hungry,  ex- 
hausted, as  if  Hfe  were  ebbing  away  in  the  terrible 
loneliness  of  the  desert,  the  "  wild  beasts "  around 
him,  as  if  waiting  for  their  victim,  what  would  it  avail 
to  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  the  long- 
expected  Christ  P  With  this  another  thought  was 
blended.  If  He  were  the  Son  of  God,  did  not  that 
name  involve  a  lordship  over  nature  P  Could  He  not 
satisfy  His  hunfj^r  and  sustun  ^s  life  P  Would  He 
not  in  so  exercismg  the  power  of  which  now,  for  the  first 
time  it  mav  be,  He  was  tne  conscious  possessor,  be  esta- 
blishing his  staitu  as  the  Christ  in  tne  eyes  of  others  P 
That  thought  presented  itself  to  His  mind,  but  it  was 
rejected  as  coming  from  the  Enemy.  It  would  have 
been  an  act  of  selfassertion  and  distrust,  and  therefore 
would  have  involved  not  the  affirmation,  but  the  denial 
of  the  Sonship  which  had  so  recentiy  been  attested. 

W  It  is  written.— The  words  of  all  the  three 
answers  to  the  Tempter  come  from  two  diapters 
of  Deuteronomy,  one  of  which  (Deut.  vi.)  supplied 
one  of  the  passages  (vi.  4—9)  for  the  phylacteries  or 
frOntiets  worn  by  devout  Jews.  The  fact  is  every 
way  sug^tive.  A  prominence  was  thus  given  to 
thi^  portion  of  the  book,  which  made  it  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  eveir  Israelite.  The  words 
which  our  Lord  now  uses  had,  we  must  believe,  been 
familiar  to  Him  from  His  childhood,  and  He  had 
read  their  meaning  rightlv.  With  them  He  may  have 
sustained  the  faith  of  others  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Nazareth  home  with  poverir  and  want.  And  now 
He  finds  in  them  a  truth  which  belongs  to  His  high 
calling  as  well  as  to  His  life  of  lowliness.  *'Not  by 
bread  only  doth  man  live,  but  by  the  word,  i.e.,  the 
will,  of  dodJ'  He  can  leave  His  life  and  aU  tJiat  be- 
longs to  it  in  His  Father's  hands.  In  so  losing  His 
life,  if  that  should  be  the  issue,  He  is  certain  that  He 
shall  save  it.    If  His  Father  has  given  Him  a  work  to 


do.  He  will  enable  Him  to  fulfil  ii  As  this  act  of 
faith  throws  us  back  on  the  training  of  the  childhood, 
so  we  trace  its  echoes  in  the  after-teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  25—32),  of  Matt  x.  39,  ^et  more 
in  that  of  John  vi.  The  experience  of  the  wilderness 
clothed  the  history  of  the  bread  from  heaven  with  a  new 
significance. 

(^)  The  order  of  the  last  two  temptations  is  diiferent 
in  St.  Luke,  and  the  variation  is  instructive.  Either 
St.  Luke's  informant  was  less  accurate  than  St.  Mat- 
thew's, or  the  impressions  left  on  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  the  mystery  had  been  communicated  were 
slightlv  different.  Especially  was  this  likely  to  be  the 
case,  if  the  trial  had  been  (as  the  narratives  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  show)  protracted,  and  the  temptations 
therefore  recurring.'  ot.  Matthew's  order  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  truest,  and  tiie  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
fits  in  better  with  the  close  of  the  conflict. 

Taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city. — ^The  use  of 
this  term  to  describe  Jerusalem  (Luke  iv.  9)  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Matthew  among,  the  Evaugelists,  and  is  used 
affain  by  him  in  xxvu.  53.  St.  John  uses  it  in 
Rev.  xi.  2  of  the  literal,  in  xxi.  2  of  the  heavenly, 
Jerusalem.  The  analosy  of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  I,  xL  2,  where 
the  prophet  is  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the  vision 
of  God,  leads  us  to  think  of  this  "taking"  as  outside 
the  conditions  of  local  motion.  As  Si  Paul  said  of 
like  spiritual  experiences  of  his  own  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  so 
we  must  say  of  this,  Whether  it  was  in  the  body,  or 
out  of  the  body,  we  Imow  not,  God  knoweth. 

A  pinnacle  of  the  temple. — ^Better,  the  pin- 
nacle. The  Greek  has  the  article.  The  Greek  word, 
like  "pinnade  "  is  the  diminutive  of  **  wing,*'  and  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  any  ^inted  roof  or  gable.  In 
this  case,  lookmg  to  the  position  and  structure  of  the 
Temple,  we  mav  think  ox  the  point  or  parapet  of  the 
portico  of  Heroa  overlooking  the  Yalley  of  Jenoshaphat, 
rising  to  a  dizzy  height  ox  400  cubits  above  it  ( Jos* 
Ani.  XV.  11,  5).  Our  Lord's  earlier  visits  to  Jerusalem 
must  have  made  the  scene  familiar  to  Him.  In  past 
years  He  may  have  looked  down  from  that  portico  on 
the  darkgorge  beneath.  Now  anew  thought  is  broui^t 
before  mm.  Shall  He  test  the  attestation  that  He 
was  the  beloved  Son  by  throwing  himself  headlong 
down?  Was  there  not  a  seeming  warrant  for  such 
a  trial,  the  crucial  experiment  of  Sonship?  Had 
not  tiie  Psalmist  declared  of  the  chosen  One  of  God 
that  His  angels  should  bear  Him  up  ?  This  seems  a  far 
truer  view  than  that  the  point  of  tne  temptation  lay  in 
the  suggestion  that  He  would  work  a  sign  or  wonder 
by  throwing  Himself,  in  the  presence  St  the  people, 
from  the  pariipet  that  overlooked  the  court  of  the  wor- 
shippers, andfso  obtain  power  and  popularity.  The 
answer  to  the  Tempter  shows  that  the  suggestion 
tended,  not  to  vain  glorv,  but  to  dbtrust  simulating 
reliance.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  said  to 
have  been  thrown  down  from  '*  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  "  into  one  of  its  courts  (Euseb.  H.  E,  ii.  23). 

(6)  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Gkxl.— In  this  case^ 
aa  before,  the  temptation  starts  from  the  attestation 
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written.  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
concerning  thee:  and  in  their  hands 
thej  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thj  foot  against  a  stone.' 
<^)  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written 
again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
tiiy  God.*  W  Again,  the  devil  taketh 
him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms 


a  Pi.  11.11. 
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of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them ; 
(^)  and  saith  unto  him.  All  these  things 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fiill  down  and 
worship  me.  ^^^^  Then  saith  Jesus  unto 
him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  writ- 
ten,Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.*  <^>  Then 
the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  him. 


of  the  character  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod.  With 
this  there  is  now  joined  an  appeal  to  familiar  and 
sacred  words,  and  the  snhtletj  of  the  Tempter  lay 
in  his  perversion  of  their  true  meaning.  Here,  too, 
the  words  throw  light  on  the  previous  spiritual  life 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  As  in  all  analogous  temptations 
(and  the  histoiv  would  have  but  Httfe  significance  or 
interest  for  us  if  it  were  not  analogous  to  many  human 
experiences)  the  words  which  were  presentea  to  the 
soul,  with  their  true  meaning  obscured  and  perverted, 
must  have  been  precisely  those  that  had  bdore  been 
most  precious.  We  can  think  of  Him  as  having  fed 
on  those  words,  found  in  them  the  stay  and  comfort 
of  "HiB  life,  without  ever  dreaming  (if  one  may  venture 
80  to  speak)  of  putting  them  to  uie  test  by  devices  of 
His  own  imagimng. 

In  their  hands. — ^Better,  on.  The  angelic  hands 
are  thoug^ht  of  as  sustaining  and  up-bearing. 

(7)  It  18  written  again. — ^The  words  are,  as  already 
stated,  from  the  chapter  that  contains  one  of  the  pas- 
sages written  on  the  phylacteries,  that  were  probably 
UMd  by  our  Lord  Himself.  As  the  words  stand  in 
Deut.  vi.  16,  their  g^eral  meaning  is  specialised  by 
an  historical  reference,  **  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God,  as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Massah."  Li  the 
history  thus  referred  to,  the  sin  of  the  people  had  been 
that  tney  questioned  the  presence  of  Gk>d  with  them 
until  they  saw  a  supernatural  proof  of  it.  They  asked, 
"  Is  Jehovah  among  us,  or  not  P "  and  that  question 
sprang  from  unbelid.  To  have  demanded  a  like  proof 
of  His  Father's  care  now  would  have  identiiiea  the 
Son  of  Man  with  a  like  spirit  of  distrust,  and  the 
history  of  that  temptation  was  therefore  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this.  Here,  too,  a  light  is  thrown  on  the 
future  teaching  of  the  Christ.  The  lessons  of  the 
wilderness  tau^t  Him  (the  word  mav  seem  bold,  but  it 
is  justified  by  Heb.  v.  8)  to  commit  Himself  absolutely 
to  His  Father's  wilL  We  find  almost  an  echo  of  wluU; 
is  recorded  here  in  the  words  which  tell  us  .that  He  for- 
bore to  pray  for  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  which  the 
Father  would  have  sent  him  (Matt.  xxvi.  53). 

(8)  An  exceeding  high  mountain. — Here,  if 
proof  were  wanted,  we  nave  evidence  that  all  that  passed 
m  the  Temptation  was  in  the  region  of  which  the  spirit, 
and  not  the  senses,  takes  cog^aanoe.  No  "  specular 
mount "  (I  use  Idilton's  phrase)  in  the  whole  eartn  com- 
mands a  survey  of  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
the  priory  of  tliem."  St.  Luke's  addition  "  in  a  moment 
of  time,  in  one  of  those  flashes  of  intuition  which 
ooncentrate  into  a  single  act  of  consciousness  the  work 
of  vears,  adds,  if  anything  could  add,  to  the  certainty 
of  this  view.  Milton's  well-known  expansion  of  this 
part  of  the  Temptation  (Paradise  Begained,  Book  III.), 
thouj^h  too  obviously  tiie  work  of  a  scholar  exulting 
in  his  scholarship,  is  vet  worth  studying  as  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  realise  in  part,  at  least,  what  must 
thus  have  been  presented  to  our  Lord's  mind. 

(9)  AU  these  things  will  I  give  thee.— St.  Luke's 
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addition, "  For  that  is  (has  been)  delivered  unto  me,  and 
to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it,"  is  f  uU  of  significance. 
The  offer  made  by  the  Tempter  rested  on  the  apparent 
evidence  of  the  world's  history.  The  rulers  of  the 
world,  its  Herods  and  its  Osesars,  seemed  to  have 
attained  their  eminence  by  trampling  the  laws  of  God 
under  foot,  and  accepting  £vil  as  the  Lord  and  Master 
of  the  world.  In  part,  the  claim  is  allowed  by  our 
Lord's  language  ana  that  of  his  Apostles.  Satan  is 
"  the  prince  of  this  world  "  (John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30).  His 
hosts  are  "  the  world-rulers  (xo^fioirpdtropas)  of  darkness  " 
(Eph.  vi  12).  In  this  case  the  temptation  is  no  longer 
addressed  to  the  sense  of  Sonship,  but  to  the  love  of 

Sower.  To  be  a  King  like  other  kings,  mighty  to 
eliver  His  people  from  their  oppressors,  and  adoieve 
the  glory  which  the  prophets  had  predicted  for  the 
Christ; — this  was  possible  for  Him  if  only  He  would 
go  beyond  the  self-imposed  limits  of  accepting  what- 
soever His  Father  ordered  for  Him. 

Wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.-^The  latter 
word  properly  expresses,  as  apparently  throughout  the 
New  Testament,  the  homage  offered  to  a  king  rather 
than  the  adoration  due  to  Gk>d. 

(10)  Qet  thee  hence,  Satan. — Once  more  the 
answer  to  the  Tempter  was  found  in  the  words  of  the 
TephiUim  and  the  lessons  of  childhood.  No  evidence 
of  power  could  change  the  eternal  laws  of  duW.  There 
came  to  the  Son  of  Man  the  old  command, "  l?hou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  Gknl,"  as  an  oracle  from  heaven, 
and  this,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  refute  the  cbum  of 
sovereignty,  was  that  on  which  He  took  Hia  stand. 
Others,  dealing  with  the  same  temptation,  as  the  writers 
of  the  Book  of  Job  and  of  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  have  discussed 
the  question  of  the  apparent  triumph  of  evil  in  the 
world's  history,  and  have  pointed  to  its  ultimate  down- 
fall, to  the  sure  though  slow  retribution  which  even 
that  history  records,  to  the  redress  of  the  anomalies  of 
this  life  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Here  we  have  a 
truer  and  simpler  answer.  Even  though  they  cannot 
solve  the  problem,  the  true  wisdom  of  men  who  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Ohrist  is  to  recognise  that  their 
allegiance  is  due  to  (xod  and  to  Him  only.  Here,  once 
more,  the  truth  thus  affirmed  reappears  later  on. 
When  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  sought  to  turn  his 
Master  from  the  appointed  path  of  siSSering,  he  was 
met,  as  renewing  the  same  form  of  temptation  which 
had  been  thus  resisted,  with  the  self -same  words.  Even 
Peter  had  to  hear  himself  rebuked  with  "  Get  thee 
belund  me,  Satan"  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  The  use  of  the 
formula  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  conflict,  is  sig- 
nificant as  implying  that  in  the  previous  temptations 
Evil  had  presentea  itself  in  disg^mse,  maldng  sins  of 
distrust  appear  as  acts  of  faith,  while  now  it  diowed 
itself  in  its  naked  and  absolute  antagonism  to  the 
divine  wilL 

W  Angels  oame  and  ministered  unto  him. — 
The  tenses  of  the  two  verbs  differ,  the  latter  implying 
continued  or  repeated  ministrations.  Here  also  we  are  in 


hnprisonmeat  of  John  the  Baptist        ST.    MATTHEW,    IV. 


Jesiti  at  Capernofum, 


(M)  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  was  ^cast  into  prison/  he  departed 
into  Galilee ;  ^^>  and  leaving  Nazareth, 
he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which 
is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of 
Zabulon  and  Nephthalim :  <^^)  tl^t  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
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Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  <^>  The  land 
of  Zabulon,^  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim, 
hy  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  (^^>  the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up. 


the  reflnon  of  the  spiritnal  life,  and  mnst  be  content  to 
leaye  tiie  nature  of  the  ministration  undefined,  instead 
of  sensnalising  it  as  poets  and  artists  have  done.  What 
is  instructive  is,  that  the  help  of  their  service,  the  con- 
trast between  the  cakn  and  beanty  of  their  presence 
and  that  of  the  wild  beasts  and  of  the  Tempter,  comes 
as  the  reward  of  the  abnegation  which  refused  to  make 
their  ministry  the  subiect  of  an  experimental  test.  In 
this  case,  also,  we  find  stnmge  coincidences.  The  fact 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  explains  the  words  recorded 
by  St.  John  (i.  51)  as  utterea  but  a  few  days  later,  and 
which  speak  of  "the  ansels  of  God  ascending  and 
deseendmg  on  the  Son  of  Stan."  The  words  with  which 
St.  Luke  ends  his  record  of  the  Temptation  may  well  be 
noticed  here :  "  And  havinj^  finishea  every  temptation, 
the  devil  departed  from  him  for  a  season  "  (hterally, 
aU  a  season).  The  conflict  was  not  yet  ended,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  renewed — ^now  in  the  passionate 
prayer  of  the  disciple  (Matt,  xvi  22),  now  in  the  open 
enmity  of  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30). 

09  Between  the  11th  and  12tii  verses  there  is  a 
sreat  break,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  what  passed  in 
tiie  interval :  (1)  the  return  to  the  Baptist,  and  the  call 
of  the  six  disciples  (John  L  29 — 51) ;  (2)  the  marnaffe 
at  Cana,  and  the  visit  to  Capernaum  (John  ii.  1 — 1^ ; 
(3)  the  deansinff  of  the  Temple;  the  interview  with 
if  icodemus,  and  the  last  testimony  of  the  Baptist 
(John  ii  13  to  iii  36).  At  this  stage  comes  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  (mentioned  here,  but  not  narrated 
till  XIV.  3—5)  and  the  consequent  journey  through 
Samaria  to  Galilee  (John  iv.  1—42).  The  verse  now 
before  us  may  be  noted  as  implying  a  ministry  in 
JudflBB^  which  for  some  reason  tne  writer  does  not 
narrate. 

n^  Iieaving  Nasareth. — ^The  form  of  the  name  in 
the  older  MSS.  is  Nazara.  St.  Matthew  records  the 
bare  fact.  St.  Luke  (iv.  16—30)  connects  it  with  His 
rejection  by  the  men  of  this  very  place,  where  He  had  been 
brouffht  up,  and  their  attempt  upon  Bis  life.  St.  John 
(iL  I2)  states  a  fact  which  implies  (1^  that  Capernaum 
had  not  been  before  the  home  of  tne  mother  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  brethren,  and  (2)  that  there  were  ties 
of  some  kind  drawing  them  tnither  for  a  temporary 
visit.  The  reasons  for  the  choice  of  that  city  lie,  some 
of  them,  on  the  surface. 

(1.)  l^e  exact  site  of  Capernaum  has  long  been  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  topography  of  B&lestine,  but 
the  researches  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  have 
identified  it  with  the  modem  village  of  TeU-Hum,  where 
their  excavations  have  dbinterred  the  remains  of  an 
Ancient  building  of  the  Roman  period,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  synagogue  of  the  dtv; 
possibly,  therefore,  the  very  synagogue,  built  by  the 
believing  centurion  (Luke  viL  5),  in  which  our  Lord 
worshipped  and  taught  (John  vi  59).  Its  position  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  as  a  tovm  with  a  garrison 
and  a  custom-house,  maae  it  the  natural  centre  of  the 
fislung-trade  of  the  Lake  of  Ghililee.  As  such,  it 
ieU  in  with  the  habits  of  the  four  first-called  disciples, 
wbo^  though  two  of  them  were  of  Bethaaida,  were 
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already  partly  domiciled  there.  (2.)  It  was  within  an 
easy  day  s  joume]^  of  Naaareth,  ana  so  admitted  either 
of  another  visit  tmther,  as  if  to  see  whether  those  who 
dwelt  there  were  more  capable  of  faith  than  they  had 
shown  themselves  at  first  (Matt  xiii.  54),  or,  as  in  Matt. 
xii.  46 — 50,  of  visits  from  His  mother,  and  His  brethren, 
when  they  were  anxious  to  restrain  Him  from  teaching 
that  seemed  to  them  perilous.  (3.)  Even  the  presence  01 
the  **  publicans  and  sinners  " — the  latter  term  including 
Gentues,  the  dass  of  those  who  had  flocked  to  the 
mrea^ing  of  John,  and  were  to  be  found  in  the  ludf- 
Uomanised  city,  and  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  more 
secluded  vilLu^es — ^may  have  been  one  of  the  elements 
whid^  led  to  the  decisive  choice.  (4)  Lastly,  St.  John's 
narrative  supplies  another  link.  The  heaHng  of  the 
son  of  one  ox  the  Tetrarch's  officers  at  Capernaum  (John 
iv.  46—54)  had  secured  there  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection and  of  influence. 

The  chronology  of  John  v.  1  is  uncertain  (see  Notes 
there),  but  at  some  time  before,  or  shortly  after,  this 
migration  to  Capernaum,  we  must  place  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  miracle  at  Bethesda,  which  St.  John 
there  records. 

(1^)  The  light  in  which  the  fact  of  the  migration  pre- 
sented itself  to  St.  Matthew  was,  as  with  other  facts, 
that  it  agreed  witli  what  had  been  sDoken  by  a  prophet. 
The  abode  of  Nazareth  had  thus  fulnlledone  prediction, 
that  at  Capernaum  fulfilled  another. 

CL5X  (IQ  The  citation  is  remarkable  as  the  only  re- 
ference in  the  New  Testament  to  what  seems  to  us 
the  most  wonderful  and  majestic  of  all  Messianic  pro- 
phedes ;  and  still  more  remarkable  as  dwelling,  not  on 
the  woids  so  familiar  to  us,  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given  .  .  .  ,"  but  on  the  merely, 
local  ima^ry  which  is  a  prelude  to  that  great  utterance, 
and  on  that,  in  a  version  which  is  neither  a  true 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  a  correct  dtation  from 
the  received  Greek  version.  We  have  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  study  prophe<^  as  we 
study  it.  Books  were  scarce,  and  the  publican  of 
Capernaum,  though  his  occupation  implied  some  clerkly 
knowledge,  probably  had  few,  and  heard  rather  than 
read  the  Scriptures  which  he  quotes.  What  strikes  a 
man  who  learns  in  this  way  is  the  ooinddenoe  of  single 
words  and  phrases  with  familiar  facts.  He  speaks 
not  of  what  has  been  written,  but  of  what  has  been 
spoken.  He  is  not  careful  about  the  context.  When 
St.  Matthew  looked  back  on  the  change  that  had  come 
over  Capernaum  in  the  arrival  of  the  prophet  of  Naza- 
retii — a  change  extending  to  his  own  nf  e — ^these  words 
seemed  the  onlv  adequMC  description  of  it.  Here  was 
the  very  scene  of  wluch  Isaiah  had  spoken,  the  old  border 
country  of  Zebulon  and  of  Naphthali.  To  him  and  to 
others  who  had  been  in  the  darkness  of  spiritual 
ignorance,  neglected  and  uncared  for,  as  sheep  gone 
astiay  in  the  dark  valley  of  death,  there  had  sprung  up 
a  marvellous  Liffht.  Unconsciously  he  adds  nis  testi* 
mony  to  that  of  St.  John,  that  the  presence  of  Jesus 
was  felt  to  be  that  of  the  <'  true  Light"  that  <^%hteth 
every  man  "  (John  L  9). 


The  call  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  IV. 


The  eaU  (^  James  and  Jokn^ 


b  Hark  1.  u. 


(^)  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  | 
preach,''  and  to  say,  Bepent:  for  the  [•Bitrki.ii 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

<^)  And  Jesus,*  walking  bj  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called 
Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting 
a  net  into  the  sea :  for  they  were  fishers. 
(^)  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men. 
(^)  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets, 
and  foUowed  him.     (*^)  And  going  on 


fix>m  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren, 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee  their 
father,  mending  their  nets;  and  he 
called  them.  ^^)  And  they  immediately 
left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and  foU 
lowed  him. 

(^)  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Gali- 
lee, teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Idngdom, 
and  healmg  aJl  maimer  of  sickneas  and 


(17)  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.— 
We  have  in  these  words  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  Gkililean  ministry.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  it  had  been  preceded  by  a 
ministry  of  some  months  in  Judsea ;  that  that  ministry 
had  been  outwardly  like  that  of  the  Baptist  (John  iy.  1) ; 
and  that  He  had  withdrawn  from  it  upon  John's  im- 
prisonment becanse  He  knew  that  His  own  growing 
fame  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pharisees.  Taking 
the  data  given  by  John  ii.  13, 23;  r.  1;  and  vi.  4,  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  time  of  His  first  appearance  as  a  prophet 
in  His  own  country  in  the  antnmn  or  winter  of  the  inter- 
val between  the  Passover  of  A.D.  26  and  that  of  A.D.  27. 

Of  the  nsual  method  of  our  Lord's  synagogue- 
preaching,  Luke  iv.  17 — ^21  gives  us  a  representative 
example.  To  read  the  prophetic  lesson  for  the  dav,  to 
make  that  His  text,  to  proclaim  the  necessi^  of  re- 
pentance and  the  good  news  of  forgiveness  rollowing 
on  repentance,  to  bear  His  witness  that  *'  tiie  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  was  not  in  the  f ar-olE  future,  but  nigh  at 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  them — ^this  we  must  believe  was, 
at  this  time,  as  ever,  the  substance  of  His  teaching 
and  preaching.    (See  Notes  on  verse  28.) 

0^  And  jesuSy  walking  by  the  sea  of  Q-alilee. 
—In  no  part  of  the  Grospel  histoiy  is  it  more  necessary 
to  remember  St.  John's  record  as  we  read  that  of  thie 
Three,  than  in  this  call  of  the  disciples.  Here,  every- 
thing seems  sudden  and  abrupt.  Tnere  we  learn  that 
those  who  Were  now  called  had  some  months  before 
accepted  Him  as  the  Christ  (John  i.  35 — 13),  and  had, 
some  or  all  of  them,  been  with  Him  during  His  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  Simon  had  already  received  the  surname 
of  Cephas  or  Peter  or  the  Bock.  Putting  these  facts 
together,  we  have  something  like  a  clear  outline  picture 
of  their  previous  Ufe.  The  sons  of  Jona  and  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  had  gfrown  up  in  Bethsaida  (probably  on 
the  north-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee),  and  were 

Jartners  in  their  work  as  fishermen.  The  movement  of 
udos  of  Galilee,  in  his  assertion  of  national  inde- 
pendence, had  probably  served  to  quicken  their  ex- 
pectations of  a  good  time  coming,  when  they  should  be 
free  from  their  oppressors.  Wnen  they  heard  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  they  joined  the  crowds  that 
flocked  ^  hear  him,  and  received  his  baptism  of  re- 
pentance. Then  they  were  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  received  Him  as  the  Christ.  Then  for  a  short 
time  they  were  His  companions  in  His  joumeyings. 
When  He  began  the  first  circuit  of  E[is  GalUean  ministry 
He  was  alone,  and  left  them  to  return  to  their  old 
calling'.  They  could  not  tell  whether  He  would  over 
care  to  use  their  services  again,  and  it  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  new  call  came.  St.  Matthew's 
narrative  and  St.  Mark's  (i.  16 — ^20)  agree  almost 
verbally;  St.  Luke's  presents  more  difficulty.  Is  it 
mother  and  fuller  version  of  the  same  facts?  or,  if 
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different,  did  what  he  records  precede  or  follow  the 
call  which  they  relate  P  The  first  view  seems  the  most 
probable,  but  see  Notes  on  Luke  v.  1 — 11. 

(1^)  Follow  me. — ^The  command  came,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  those  who  were  not  unprepared.  Short  as 
it  was,  it  was  in  some  sense  the  firat  parable  in  our 
Lord's  teaching,  the  fferm  of  an  actual  parable  (Matt, 
xiii.  47).  It  8UK^te«l  a  whole  circle  of  thouffhts.  The 
sea  is  the  troubled  and  evil  world  (Isa.  IvIl  20),  and 
the  souls  of  men  are  the  fish  that  have  to  be  caught 
and  taken  from  it,  and  the  net  is  the  Church  of  Chnst. 
The  figure  had  been  used  before  ( Jer.  xvi.  16),  but  then 
it  had  presented  its  darker  aspect,  and  the  "  fishers  of 
men"  were  their  captors  and  enslavers.  The  earliest 
extant  hymn  of  the  Church,  bv  Clement  of  Alexandria^ 
dwells  on  the  imafe  with  a  ricn  and  suggestive  playful- 
ness.   Christ  is  thus  addressed : — 

"  Fisher  of  men,  the  blest. 
Out  of  the  world's  unrest, 
Oat  of  sin's  troubled  sea 
Taking  ns,  Lord,  to  Thee ; 
Out  oithe  waves  of  strife. 
With  bait  of  blissful  life. 
Drawing  Thy  nets  to  shore 
With  ohoicest  flsh,  good  store.*' 

(21)  Mending  their  nets.— On  the  assumption  that 
the  facts  in  St.  Luke  preceded  what  we  read  here,  the 
"  mending  "  might  seem  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
"breakinj^"  there  described,  and  be  noted  as  an  unde- 
signed comcidence.    It  must  be  remembered,  however, 

(1)  that  the  "mending"  as  well  as  ''washing"  followed 
naturally  even  on  a  nigbt  of  unsuccessful  fishing,  and 

(2)  that  the  Greek  of  St.  Luke  does  not  say  that  the 
nets  actually  broke,  but  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
breaki^,  and  were  beginning  to  do  so. 

(2>)  £eft  the  ship  and  their  flEtfher.— St.  Mark 
adds,  *'  with  the  hired  servants,"  a  fact  of  interest  as 
showing  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  ^bably,  in  some 
measure,  of  better  means  and  higher  social  standin^^  than 
those  of  Jona.  The  absence  of  the  name  of  the  latter 
suggests  the  inference  that  he  was  no  longer  living. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  disciples  seems,  jNerhaps,  small  as 
compared  with  others  in  thenistory  of  saints ;  vet  to  leave 
all,  to  give  up  the  life  of  home,  and  its  regular  oeenpa- 
tions,  requires,  in  any  case,  an  effort  more  or  less  heroic ; 
and  bevond  it  there  lay  the  future,  as  yet  undiseemed, 
with  ail  its  possible  trials  and  sufferings,  to  which,  by 
that  one  act,  they  pledged  themselves.  (Oomp.  xix.  27.) 

(23)  Preaching  the  gospel  of  the  longdom.*- 
As  &r  as  regards  St.  MatAew  this  is  the  first  ooonrrance 
of  the  phrase.  It  tells  of  a  vast  amount  of  unrecorded 
teaching,  varying  in  form,  yet  essentially  the  same— a 
c^  to  repentance — ^the  good  news  of  a  Idnffdom  of 
heaven  not  far  off— the  witness,  by  act  for  tne  most 
part  rather  than  words,  that  He  was  Himself  the  Head 
of  that  kingdom. 


3 f  trades  of  Healing, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  V. 


Tke  Sermon  on  the  IfotmL 


all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people. 
<^)  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all 
Syria :  and  they  brought  unto  him  all 
sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers 
<liseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those 
which  were  lunatick,  and  those  that  had 
the  palsy ;  and  he  healed  them.   (^)  And 
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I  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people  from  Galilee,  and /rom  Decapolis, 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judsea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (i)And  seeing  the 
multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain: 
and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came 


Healing  all  manner  of  siokness.— In  the  Greek, 
.as  in  the  English,  sickness  implies  a  less  serioas  form  of 
safferipg  thw  "  disease,"  as  the  "  tonnents  "  of  the  next 
Terse  imply,  in  their  turn,  something  more  acute.  St. 
Matthevrs  first  mention  of  onr  Lord's  miracles  cannot 
be  read  without  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
referred  to,  not  directly  as  evidence  of  a  supernatural 
mission,  but  almost,  so  to  speak,  as  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  His  work;  signs,  not  of  power  only  or 
chiefly,  but  of  the  love,  tenderness,  pity,  which  were 
the  true  marks  or  "  notes  "  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen. 
Restoration  to  outward  health  was  at  onoe  the  pledge 
that  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them,  and  often,  we  cannot  doubt, 
served  to  strengthen  that  faith  in  the  love  of  the  Father, 
some  degree  of  which  was  all  but  invariably  required  as 
an  antecedent  condition  of  the  miracle  (Matt.  ziii.  58). 

(M)  Throughout  all  Syria.— The  word  is  probably 
used  popularly,  rather  than  with  the  definite  significance 
-of  the  Roman  province  with  which  St.  Luke  uses  it  in 
iL  2.  Our  Lord's  ministry,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt.  zv.  21 ), 
was  oonfined  to  what  is  commonly  Imown  as  Palestine. 
Traees  of  the  wider  fame  are,  however,  found  in  the 
mention  of  hearers  from  Idumsaa,  and  TVre,  and  Sidon 
4unong  the  crowds  that  followed  Him  (Mark  iii  8) ;  in 
the  faith  of  the  Syro-PhoBnician  woman  in  His  power  to 
heal  (Mark  vii.  26} ;  perhaps  in  the  existence  of  dkciples 
4it  Damaseus  so  soon  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  ix.  2) ; 
perhaps,  also,  in  St.  Peter^s  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Oomelius  at  Gaesarea,  as  knowing  already  the  broad 
faels  of  onr  Lord's  ministry  and  miraculous  working 
>(Act6  X.  37). 

Fo88ea0ed  with  devils lunatiok.— The 

phenomena  of  what  is  called  poasesfiion,  and  the  theories 

to  which  the  phenomena  have  been  referred,  will  best  be 

•discussed  in  dealing  with  the  great  representative  in- 

^tooee  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs  (Matt  viii.  28).   Here 

it  wiU  be  enough  to  notice  (1)  that  iJie  word  rendered 

**  devil"  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  Tempter  in 

iv.  1,  but  **  demon  "  in  the  sense  of  an  evil  spirit,  (2)  that 

the  possessed  with  demons  are  at  once  grouped  witii  the 

"  Innatieks,"  both  exhibiting  forms  of  mental  disease, 

;and  diBtingnished  from  them.    The  latter  term  implies 

in  the  Greek,  as  in  the  LiUan  and  onr  own,  **  moon* 

-struck  madness" — ^the  belief  that  the  moon  exercised 

A  distaibing  influence  on  the  brain  (a  coup  de  tune 

being  drea£d  by  Eastern  travellers  almost  as  mudi  as 

Ok  cowp  de  eoleu),  and  that  tiie  intensify  of  the  dis- 

torfaanee  varied,  when  the  disease  had  once  set  in,  with 

-the  moon's  changes. 

Those  that  had  the  palsy.— Here  the  word 
<<lxtendfy,  ike  paraJfHes)  points,  not  to  a  view  of  the 
^anae  of  the  disease,  but  to  its  conspicuous  pheno- 
mena—the want  of  muscular  power  to  control  motion, 
^and  the  consequent "  looseness,^'  in  popular  phraseology, 
mci  limbs  or  hoid. 

(S5)  Decapolis.— The  district  so  named  was  formed 


by  the  Romans  on  their  first  conquest  of  Svria,  B.C. 
65,  and,  speaking  roughlv,  included  a  tract  of  country 
east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  ten 
cities  from  which  the  region  took  its  name  are  given  by 
Pliny  (v.  18) — ^though  with  the  reservation  that  ihe  Bst 
was  given  differently  by  others — as  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadua,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Oanatha, 
Damascus,  and  Baphana.  Of  these  Gadara  (Matt.  viiL 
28;  Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  26),  and  in  some  MSS.  of  tiie 
first  named  passage,  Gkrasa,  are  the  only  two  that  occur 
in  the  Gospels.  Damascus  is  prominent  in  the  Acts, 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  {B,  J.  iii.  9,  §  7),  that 
S<^hopolis  was  the  largest  of  the  ten  towns,  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  he  did  not  include  Damascus  in 
the  Ust. 

V. 

W  What  is  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
obviously  placed  by  St.  Matthew  (who  appears  in  the 
earliest  tralditions  connected  with  his  name  as  a  collector 
of  onr  Lord's  "  Oracles  "  or  discourses)  in  the  fore-front 
of  his  record  of  His  work,  as  a  great  pattern-discourse, 
that  which  more  than  any  other  renresented  the  teach- 
ing with  whidi  He  began  His  worJL  Few  will  fiul  to 
recognise  the  fitness  S  its  position,  and  the  influence 
whicn  it  has  exerdsed  wherever  the  Gospel  record  has 
found  its  way.  More  than  any  other  part  of  that  record 
did  it  impress  itself  on  the  minds  A  men  in  the  fint 
age  of  the  Church,  and  more  often  is  it  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  that  period — St.  James,  and  mmabas,  and 
Clement  of  Rome,  and  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  More 
than  any  other  portion,  in  recent  time,  has  it  attracted 
the  admiring  reverence  even  of  many  who  did  not 
look  on  the  Preacher  of  the  Sermon  as  the  faith  of 
Christendom  looks  on  Him.  Not  unf requently  its 
teaching,  as  being  purely  ethical,  has  been  contrasted 
with  the  more  domatic  character  of  the  discourses 
that  appear  in  St.  John.  How  far  that  contrast  really 
exists  inll  appear  as  we  interpret  it.  Two  preliminaiy 
questions,  however,  present  themselves:  (I)  Have  we 
here  the  actual  verbatim  report  of  one  single  discourse  P 
(2)  Is  that  discourse  the  same  as  that  which  we  find  in 
Luke  vi  20—49,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness, we  may  call  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Plain  ?  Following 
the  method  hitherto  adopted  in  dealing  with  problems 
which  rise  from  the  comparison  of  one  Gospel  with 
another,  the  latter  inquiry  will  be  postponed  iSIl  we 
have  to  meet  it  in  writmg  on  St.  Luke's  GospeL  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  the  condnsion  which  seems 
to  be  most  probable,  that  the  two  discourses  are  quite 
distinct,  and  that  each  has  traoeably  a  purpose  and 
method  of  its  own.  The  other  question  calls  for  dis- 
cussion now. 

At  first  sight  there  is  much  that  favours  the  belief 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  as  it  were,  a  pattern 
discourse,  framed  out  of  the  fragments  of  many  like 
discourses.  Not  only  is  there  a  liuge  element  common 
to  it  and  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  but  we  find  many 
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The  Sermon  on  t/ie  Mount. 


ST.   MATTHEW,   V. 


The  Beatitudes. 


unto  him :  (^)  and  lie  opened  his  mouth, 
and  taught  them,  saying,  t^)  Blessed  are 


a  Luke  6. 90. 


the  poor  in  spirit:*  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.   <*)  Blessed  are  they 


other  portions  of  it  scattered  here  and  there  in  other 
parts  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.    Thns  we  have : — 


Jl)  Matt  V. 
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In  most  of  these  passages  St.  Lnke  reports  what 
served  as  the  starting-point  of  the  teaching.  It  comes 
as  the  answer  to  a  question,  as  the  rebuke  of  a  special 
fault.  We  might  be  led  to  think  that  the  two  Evan- 
gelists, coming  across  a  collection  more  or  less  complete 
of  our  Lord's  words  (I  use  the  term  as  takiiuf  in  a 
wider  range  than  discourses),  had  used  them  eac£  after 
his  manner :  St.  Matthew  by  seeking  to  dovetail  them 
as  much  as  he  could  into  a  continuous  whole ;  St.  Luke 
by  trying,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  them  to  their 
sources,  and  connect  tnem  witii  individual  facts.  TMs 
line  of  thought  is,  however,  traversed  by  other  facts 
that  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  In  chapters  v. 
and  vi  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  a  systematic  plan,  and  therefore  of  unity. 
The  Beatitudes  and  the  verses  that  immediately  follow 
(v.  2 — 16)  set  forth  the  conditions  of  blessedness,  the 
ideal  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Then  comes  the 
contrast  between  the  righteousness  required  for  it  and 
that  which  passed  current  among  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  and  this  is  carried  (1)  through  their  way 
of  dealing  with  the  Commandments  ^v.  17 — 18),  and  (2) 
through  the  three  great  elements  oi  the  religious  life 
— almsnving,  prayer,  and  fasting  (vi.  1 — 18).  This  is 
followed  bv  warnings  against  the  love  of  mone^,  and  the 
cares  which  it  brings  with  it,  as  fatal  to  the  religious  life 
in  all  its  forms  (vi.  Id — 34).  In  the  precepts  of  chapter 
viL  there  is  less  traceable  sequence,  out  its  absence  is 
as  natural  on  the  supposition  of  missing  links  in  the 
chain,  as  on  that  of  pearls  threaded  on  a  string,  or  a 
tesselated  mosaic  made  up  of  fragments.  The  Sermon, 
as  it  stands,  might  have  been  spoken  in  thirty  or  forty 
minutes.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the 
necessary  or  even  customary  limit  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. Assume  a  discourse  somewhat  longer  than 
this,  heard  by  a  multitude,  with  no  one  taking  notes  at 
the  time,  but  many  tiW,  it  may  be  some  years  after- 
wards, to  put  on  record  what  they  remembered ;  and  then 
think  of  the  writer  of  a  Grospel  coming  to  collect,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  (John  ziv.  26),  the  disjecta  membra 
which  all  held  so  precious;  comparing,  if  he  himself 
had  heard  it,  what  others  had  written  or  could  tell  him 
with  what  he  recalled ;  placing^  together  what  he  thus 
found  with  a  visible  order,  mere  the  lines  had  been 
left  broad  and  deep ;  with  an  order  more  or  less  latent, 
where  the  trains  of  thought  had  been  too  subtie  to 
catch  the  attention  of  the  hearers — and  we  have  a  process 
of  which  the  natural  outcome  is  what  we  find  here.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
we  have  substantially  the  report  of  a  single  discourse, 
possibly  with  a  few  additions  from  other  similar  dis- 
courses,— the  first  ^reat  prophetic  utterance,  the  first 
full  proclamation  of  *'  the  penect  law  of  liberty  "  (Jas.  i 
25),  the  first  systematic  protest  against  the  traditions  of 
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Pharisees  and  scribes — ^that  protest  in  which  we  find  the 
flproundwork  of  holiness,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  translating 
itself  into  speech.  That  it  was  not  more  than  this ;  thi^ 
it  did  not  reveal  doctrines  which,  from  our  Lord's  own 
teaching  and  that  of  His  apostles,  we  rifi^htij  hold  to  be 
essentifd  to  the  true  faith  of  Christians ;  tnat  it  is  theref ore> 
wrongly  made,  as  some  would  fain  make  it,  the  limit  of 
theology — is  explained  bv  the  fact  that  our  Lord  spake 
the  word  as  men  were  able  to  hear  it ;  that  this  was  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  the  training  of  His  disciples ; 
that  the  l&cts  on  which  the  fuller  doctrines  rested  as  yet 
were  not.  And  so  He  was  content  to  begin  with 
"  earthly  things,"  not  **  heavenly  **  (John  iii  12),  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Comforter  to  com- 
plete what  He  had  tiius  oe^^un.  Those  who  would 
follow  His  method,  must  be^  as  He  began ;  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  both  m  its  negative  and  positive 
elements,  is  therefore  the  eternal  iuheritance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  at  all  ages  "  the  milk  for  babes,*' 
even  though  tiiose  of  full  age  may  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  food  of  higher  truths. 

(S)  Blessed. — The  word  differs  from  that  used  lo 
Matt,  zxiii.  39,  xzv.  34,  as  expressing  a  permanent 
state  of  felicity,  rather  than  the  passive  reception  of  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  another. 

The  poor  in  spirit. — The  limitation,  as  in  "the 
pure  in  heart*'  points  to  the  region  of  life  in  which  the 
poverty  is  found  In  Luke  vi  20  there  is  no  such 
qualifying  clause,  and  there  the  words  speak  of  out- 
ward poverty,  as  in  itself  a  less  perilous  and  therefore 
happier  state  than  that  of  riches.  Here  the  blessedness 
is  that  of  those  who,  whatever  their  outward  state  may 
be,  are  in  their  inward  life  as  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  nothing  of  their  own,  must  be  receivers  before 
they  give,  must  be  dependent  on  another's  bounty,  and 
be,  as  it  were,  the  "  bedesmen  "  of  the  great  King.  To 
that  temper  of  mind  belongs  the  '*  kingdom  of  heaven," 
the  eternal  realities,  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  of 
that  society  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  Things  are 
sometimes  best  understood  by  their  contraries,  and  we 
may  point  to  the  description  of  the  church  of  Laodicea 
as  showing  us  the  opposite  type  of  character,  thinking 
itself  "ri^"  in  tiie  spiritual  nfe,  when  it  is  really  as 
**  the  pauper,"  destitute  of  the  true  riches,  blind  and 
naked. 

(4)  They  that  motim. — ^The  verb  is  commonly 
coupled  with  weeping  (Mark  xvi.  10;  Luke  vi  25 ;  Jas. 
iv.  9 ;  Rev.  xviii.  15 — 19).  Here,  as  before,  there  is  aa 
implied,  though  net  an  expressed,  limitation.  The 
"mourning"  is  not  the  sorrow  of  the  world  that  worketb 
"death"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10)  for  failure,  sneering,  and  the 
consequences  of  sin,  but  the  sorrow  which  flows  out  in 
the  tears  that  cleanse,  the  mourning  over  sin  itself  and 
the  stain  which  it  has  left  upon  the  soul. 

They  shall  be  comrorted. — ^The  pronoun  ia 
emphatic.     The  promise  implies  the  special  comfort 

iindudiiu^  counsel)  which  the  mourner  needs;  "com- 
orted^he  shidl  be  with  the  sense  of  pardon  and  peace, 
of  restored  purity  and  freedom.  We  cannot  separate 
the  pronuse  from  the  word  which  Chriistendom  has 
chosen  (we  need  not  now  discuss  its  accuracy)  to 
express  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comfbiter, 
still  less  from  the  veaming  eraectation  that  then  pre- 
vailed among  sucn  of  our  Lord's  hearers  as  were 
looking  for  the  "  consolation  " — i.c,  the  "  comfort " — of 
Israel  (Luke  iL  25). 
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that  monni :  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
(^)  Blessed  are  the  meek :'  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  <^>  Blessed  are  they 
^  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  alFfcer 
lighteonsness :  for  they  shall  be  filled.* 
(^>  BJessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.    (^^  Blessed  are  the 


a  Pi.  87. 11. 
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pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God/ 
(^)  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they 
shall  be  called  we  children  of  God. 
Ci^)  Blessed  a/re  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake:'  for 
their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
(^^)  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 


(5>  The  meek. — ^The  word  so  rendered  was  probably 
used  bv  Si.  Matthew  in  its  popular  meaning,  without 
any  reference  to  the  definition  which  ethical  writers 
had  given  of  it,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reoiJl 
Aristotle'saocount  of  it  (.Ei^.  Nicom.  v.  5)  as  the  character 
of  one  who  has  the  passion  of  resentment  under  control, 
and  who  is  therefore  tranquil  and  untroubled,  as  in 
part  determining  the  popular  use  of  the  word,  and  in 
part  also  ezplaininff  the  beatitude. 

The7  shall  inherit  the  earth. — ^The  words  may 
be  partly  allusive  to  the  "  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  "  in  that  prophecy  of  Daniel  (vil  27)  which 
had  done  so  much  to  mnionthe  Messianic  expectations 
of  the  time.  They  have,  however,  a  wider  and  con- 
tinuous fulfilment  The  influence  of  the  meek  and 
self-controlled  is  in  the  long-run  greater  than  that  of 
the  impulsive  and  passionate.  l%eir  serenity  helps 
them  to  find  the  maximum  of  true  joy  in  all  conditions 
of  life ;  for  to  them  the  earth  is  not  a  stage  for  self- 
assertion  and  the  nraspings  of  desire,  but  an  "  inherit- 
ance "  which  they  have  received  from  their  Father. 

Many  of  the  oest  MSS.  invert  the  order  of  verses  4 
and  5,  and  this  arrangement  has,  at  all  eveni»,  the  merit 
of  bringing  out  the  latent  antithesis  between  the 
kiii|«iom  (»  heaven  in  its  unseen  greatness  and  the 
TJable  inheritance  of  the  earth. 

(6)  Which  do  hunger  and  thirst.— We  seem  in 
this  to  hear  the  lesson  which  our  Lord  had  leamt  from 
the  recent  experience  of  the  vrildemess.  The  craving 
of  bodily  hunger  has  become  a  parable  of  that  higher 
yearning  after  righteousness,  that  thirsting  i^ter  God, 
even  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks,  which  is 
certain,  in  the  end,  to  gain  its  full  fruition.  Desires 
after  earthly  goods  are  mistrated*  or  end  in  satiety  and 
weariness.  To  this  only  belongs  the  promise  that  they 
who  thus  "  himger  and  thirst "  shall  assuredly  be  fiUea. 
The  same  thoughts  meet  us  stfain  in  the  Gospel  which 
in  many  respects  is  so  unlike  that  of  St.  Matthew. 
(Gamp.  John  iv.  14,  32). 

(7)  The  merciftil.~The  thought  is  the  same  as  that 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Lord^  Prayer.  They  who 
are  pitiful  towards  men  their  brethren  are  ipso  fa/oio 
the  objects  of  the  divine  pity.  The  negative  aspect 
of  the  same  truth  is  presented  in  Jas.  ii.  13.  In  this 
case,  the  promised  blessing  tends  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  ^ntoe  whidi  is  thus  rewarded.  No 
motive  to  mercy  is  so  constraining  as  the  feeling  that 
we  ourselves  needed  it  and  have  found  it. 

(S)  Pore  in  heart.— Here,  as  with  the  poor  in 
spirit,  the  noun  determines  the  region  in  which  the 
purity  is  to  be  found — ^e  "heart/'  as  representing 
desires  and  affections,  as  the  "spirit"  represents  the 
will  and  higher  personalitT.  The  puritv  so  described  is 
not  that  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  Pharisee,  outward 
and  ceremonial ,  nor,  again,  was  it  limited,  as  the  common 
language  of  Cluristians  too  often  limits  it,  to  the  absence 
of  one  special  form  of  sensual  sin ;  but  it  excluded  every 
element  of  baseness — ^the  impurity  of  hate  or  greed  of 
gain,  no  less  than  that  of  lust.  Not  without  cause,  how- 
erer,  has  the  evil  of  the  latter  sin  so  overshadowed  the 
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others  that  it  has  almost  monopolised  the  name.  No 
single  form  of  evil  spreads  its  taint  more  deeply  than 
that  which  "  lets  in  contagion  to  the  inward  pariks." 

Shall  see  GocL— Does  the  promise  find  its  fulfil* 
ment  only  in  the  beatific  vision  of  the  saints  in  gloiy, 
seeing  G^  as  He  is  {1  John  iiL  2),  knowing  even  aa 
also  we  are  known  (1  Gor.  xiii.  12)  P  Doubtless  there, 
and  there  onlv,  will  be  the  full  fmition  which  now 
we  wait  for ;  but  "  purity  of  heart,"  so  far  as  it  exists, 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing  more  than  others  see 
in  aU  through  which  God  reveals  Himself —the  beauty 
of  nature,  the  iuwaid  light,  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  the  written  woro,  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Ghrisi  Though  we  see  as  yet  "  through  a  glass,"  as  in 
a  mirror  that  reflects  imperfectly,  yet  in  that  glass 
we  behold  "the  glory  of  the  Loid'^(l  Gor.  xiii  12; 
2  Gor.  iii.  18). 

(9)  The  peacemakers. — Our  version  rightly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  temper  which  is  sim^fy  "  peace- 
able'' in  itself  (Jas.  iii.  17),  and  this,  the  higher  fonn 
of  the  same  g^mce,  acting  energetically  upon  others. 
To  be  able  to  say  with  power  to  those  who  are  bitter 
foes,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  bretuen  "  (Acts  viL  26),  is  nobler 
even  than  to  strive, "  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men"  (Bom.  xiL  18).  Bightly  does  this 
beatitude  follow  on  that  of  the  "  pure  in  heart,"  for  it 
is  the  absence  of  idl  baseness  and  impurity  that  gives 
thepower  to  make  peace. 

llie  children  of  Gkxl.— Better,  tons  of  Ood. 
The  English  version  slightly  obscures  the  connection 
between  the  promise  and  the  character  of  Him  who 
had  been  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  truest 
and  highest  sense.  Not  in  the  ways  which  the  Tempter 
had  suggested,  but  in  the  work  of  "making  peace'* 
between  Grod  and  man,  between  Jew  and  Geirale,  even 
at  the  price  of  sheddiog  His  own  blood  (GoL  i.  20),  was 
the  witness  of  sonship  to  be  found,  and  those  who  were 
sharers  in  that  work  should,  according  to  their  capacity, 
"be  called" — is.,  be,  and  be  recognised  as,  sharers  m 
that  sonship. 

(10)  Persecuted  for  righteonsneBB'  sake.— 
Here  again  there  is  a  profound  significance  in  the  order. 
The  work  of  the  peacemakers  is  not  a  light  and  easy 
work.  Gf ten,  as  of  old,  when  we  "  labour  for  peaoe,^' 
men  "  make  them  ready  for  battle"  (Fs.  cxx.  7);  but 
not  the  less  is  the  blessing  sure  to  follow.  Amid 
seeming  failure  or  seeming  success,  those  who  are  per- 
secute<£  not  for  opinions,  but  for  right  conduct,  the 
true  martyrs  and  confessors  of  righteousness,  attain 
their  reward  at  last.  There  is  someUiing  suggestive  in 
the  fact  that  the  last  promise  is  the  same  as  the  first. 
We  end,  as  we  began,  with  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,-" 
but  the  path  by  which  we  have  been  led  leads  us  to 
see  that  that  includes  all  the  intermediate  blessings,  of 
which  at  first  it  seemed  but  the  prelude  and  be^pnniiu^. 

W  Blessed  are  ye.— Here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
beatitude  is  uttered,  not  as  a  general  law,  but  as  the 
portion  of  the  listening  disciples  to  whom  the  Teacher 
spoke.  The  words  contain  three  forms,  hardly  three 
successivB  grades,  of  suffering :  (1)  the  vague  contempt^ 
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you,  and  persecute  you^  and  shall  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  ^falsely," 
for  my  sake.  (^)  Bejoice,  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad :  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  before  you. 

<^^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :    but 
if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour/  where- 
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with  shall  it  be  salted  P  it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast 
out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men.  <^*)  Te  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill 
cannot  be  hid.  <^^)  Neither  do  men 
light  a  candle/  and  put  it  under  ^a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick;  and  it 


showing  itself  in  ^bes  and  nicknames;  (2)  persecution 
generally;  (3)  dehberate  ealmnnies,  each  as  those  of 
the  foul  orgies  and  Thyesteian  banquets,  which  were 
spread  against  the  believers  in  Christ  in  the  first  two 
centuries. 

Falsely. — ^The  word  is  absent  from  the  best  MSS., 
and  was  probably  added  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
thought  that  a  man  might  claim  the  reward  of  the  per* 
secuted,  even  if  really  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  agamst 
liim. 

For  my  sake. — ^Here,  again,  there  is  a  more 
emphatic  personal  directness.  For  the  abstract  "  ris^t- 
«ousness"  we  have  "  for  my  sake."  He  forewarns  His 
disciples  that  they  must  expect  persecution  if  they  follow 
Him ;  His  very  name  wiU  be  the  signal  and  occasion  of 
it  (Acts  xi7.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iil  12). 

(^  BejoicOy  and  be  exceeding  glad.— The 
second  word  implies  a  glorious  and  exulting  joy.  The 
same  combination  is  found,  possibly  as  an  actual  echo 
of  its  use  here,  m  1  Pet.  i.  8 ;  iv.  lo ;  Bey.  xix.  7. 

Your  reward.— The  teaching  of  Luke  xyii.  10 
shows  that  eyen  here  the  reward  is  not  **  of  debt,  but  of 
grace  "  (Rom.  iy.  4).  It  maybe  added  that  the  temper 
to  which  the  "  reward  "  is  promised  practically  excludes 
the  possibility  of  such  chum  as  of  right.  The  reward 
is  for  those  only  who  suffer  "for  righteousness,  for 
Christ,"  not  for  those  who  are  calculating  on  a  future 
compensation. 

In  heaven. — ^LiteraUj,  in  the  heavens,  as  in  the 
phrase,  the  "  kinfl^m  of  heayen,"  the  plural  being  used 

n'bly  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  three 
!or.  ziL  2)  or  seyen  heayens,  more  probably  as 
impljriug,  in  its  grand  yagueness  (like  the  "many 
mansions "  of  John  xiy.  2),  the  absence  of  any  space- 
limits  to  the  promised  reward.  As  with  the  "  kingdom 
of  heayen,'*  so  here,  the  word  is  not  to  be  thrown 
forward  into  the  far-off  future,  but  points  to  the  unseen 
eternal  world  which  is  eyen  now  present  to  us,  and  of 
which  all  true  disciples  of  Christ  are  citizens  (JPhil.  iil 
20). 

So  perseouted  they  the  jnrophets.— Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiy.  21),  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xi.  21 ;  XX.  2),  and  the  sufferers  in  the  reiffn  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xyiiL  4),  are  the  great  historicu  instances. 
Isaiah  may  be  added  from  tradition.  But  the  words 
were,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  true  (d  Uie  prophetic  order 
as  a  whole.  The  witnesses  for  unwelcome  truths  haye 
neyer  had,  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  a  light  or  easy 
task.  In  the  words  "  the  prophets  which  were  before 
jou "  there  is  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  disciples 
aIso  to  whom  He  spake  were  called  to  a  prophetic 
work.  There  was  to  oe,  in  part  at  least,  a  f  ulnlment  of 
the  old  grand  wish,  "  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets ! "  (NunL  xi.  29).  The  Church 
of  Christ,  endowed  with  tne  Pentecostal  gift,  was  to  be 
as  a  prophet  to  the  nations. 

(isf  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.— The  words  are 
spoken  to  the  disciples  in  their  ideal  character,  as  the 


germ  of  a  new  Israel,  called  to  a  prophetic  work,  pre* 
serying  the  earth  from  moral  putrescence  and  decaj^. 
The  general  reference  to  this  antiseptic  action  of  salt  is 
(as  in  CoL  iy.  6,  and  possibly  in  the  symbolic  act  of 
Elisha,  2  Kings  ii.  2!)  enough  to  giye  an  adequate 
meaning  to  the  words,  but  the  special  reference  to  the 
sacrificml  use  of  salt  in  Mark  ix.  49  (see  Note  there) 
makes  it  probable  enough  that  there  was  some  allunon 
to  that  thought  also  here. 

If  the  Mlt  have  lost  his  savour.— The  salt 
commonly  used  by  the  Jews  of  old,  as  now,  came  from 
JebelrUsdum,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was 
known  as  the  Salt  of  Sodom.  MaundreU,  the  Eastern 
trayeller  (drc.  a.d.  1690),  reports  that  he  found  Inmp^ 
of  rock-salt  there  which  had  become  partiAlly  flavour- 
less, but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  trayellers.  Common  salt,  as  is  well  known, 
^nll  melt  if  exposed  to  moisture,  but  does  not  lose  its 
saltness.  The  question  is  more  curious  than  important, 
and  does  not  affect  the  ideal  case  representea  in  our 
Lord's  words. 

Wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  P— The  words  imply 
a  lelatiye  if  not  an  absolute  impossibility.  If  gifts, 
gfraces,  blessings,  a  high  calling,  and  a  high  work  fail, 
what  remains  P  The  parable  nnds  its  interpretation  in 
Heb.  yi  1-^ 

To  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.— The  Tal- 
mud shows  (Schottgen  in  loe.)  that  the  salt  whidi  lud 
become  unfit  for  sacrificial  use  in  the  store-house  was 
sprinkled  in  wet  weather  upon  the  slopes  and  stqfw  of 
tne  temple  to  preyent  the  feet  of  tne  priests  6om 
slipping,  and  we  may  accordingly  see  in  our  Lord's 
woz«Ls  a  possible  reference  to  this  practice. 

(U)  The  light  of  the  world.~In  its  highest  or 
truest  sense  the  word  belongs  to  Christ,  and  to  Him 
only  (John  i.  9;  yiii.  12).  The  comparison  to  the 
"candle''  or  "lamp"  in  yerse  15  shows,  indeed,  that 
even  here  the  disciples  are  spoken  of  as  shining  in  ibe 
world  with  a  deriyed  brightness  flowing  to  them  from 
the  Fount  of  light. 

A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill. — ^Assuming  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  haye  been  preached  from  one 
of  the  hiUs  of  Gkdilee  near  the  "  horns  of  Hattin,"  our 
Lord  may  haye  looked  or  pointed  at  Saf ed,  2,650  feet 
aboye  the  sea,  commanding  one  of  the  grandest  pano- 
ramic yiews  in  Palestine.  It  is  now  one  of  the  four  holy 
dties  of  the  Jews,  and  probably  existed  as  a  fortress 
in  our  Lord's  time  (Thomson's  Hie  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  273).  The  imagery  might,  howeyer,  come 
from  tne  prophetic  yisions  of  the  Zion  of  the  future, 
idealising  the  position  of  the  actual  Zion  (Isa.  ii.  2 ; 
Mic.  iy.  1).  Jso  imase  could  so  yiyidly  set  forth  the 
calling  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  yisible  aociefy. 
For  good  or  for  eyil,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  prominent 
in  the  world's  history,  a  city^  of  refuge  for  the  weary, 
or  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  iuTader. 

(1^  Light  a  candle. — The  word  so  rendered  was 
probably  a  portable  lamp  rather  than  a  candle  in  the 
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fi?eih  light  tinto  all  that  are  in  the 
oufle.  (^*)  Let  joar  light  so  shine 
before  men,  that  thej  maj  see  jotir 
good  works/  and  glonfy  jour  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 


atPets.li. 
b  Luke  !«.  17. 


(17)  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  bat  to  fiilfil. 
(18)  For  verily  I  say  nnto  you.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,*  one  jot  or  one 


eommon  meaning  of  the  word.  The  eandles  of  the 
eeven-bnaehed  candlestick  of  the  Texnple  were  on- 
dofobtedly  kmpe  supplied  with  oil»  ana  so  prohablj 
were  the  "  candles  "  of  honsehold  use.  The  word  is 
not  the  same,  howeTor,  as  that  nsed  for  the  '*kmps  " 
of  the  Wke  and  Foolish  Virnns  (Matt.  zxy.  1),  and  was 
appfied  apparently  to  the  cneaper  vessels  of  the  poor 
xstiier  thim  to  those  of  the  wealthy.  Wielif  translates 
it  -  lantern." 

The  image  was  drawn  from  objects  familiar  to  all 
the  hearers,  and  the  presence  of  the  article  in  the 
€hreek, "  nnder  the  busheV' "  on  ihe  candlestick  or  lamp- 
stand,*  implies  the  famUiantv.  Each  cottage  had  one 
such  article  of  furniture.  Toe  "  bushel  *'  was  a  Latin 
measure,  nearly  the  same  as  the  English  peck.  It 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  illustration  to  remember 
that  as  they  were  commonly  of  wood,  such  articles 
as  these  must  often  have  been  turned  out  from  the  car- 
penter's shop  at  Nazareth  for  the  use  of  its  neighbours. 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  self -same  word 
had  been  applied  a  short  time  beforo  by  our  Lord  to 
the  Baptist  (John  y.  35).  His  disdples  were  in  this 
way  to  continue  the  Baptist's  work. 

(IS)  l«6t  yot&r  Ugbt  so  shine.— The  English  form 
of  the  sentence  is  somewhat  misleading,  or  at  least 
ambiguous.  It  is  not  simply,  Let  your  light  so  shine 
that  men  may  glorify ;  but,  "  Thus,  uke  the  lamp  on  its 
stand,  let  your  light  shine.  .  .  ."  The  motire  to 
pubBdty  is,  however,  the  direct  opposite  of  the  temper 
which  led  the  Pharisee  to  his  ostentatious  prajrers  and 
almsgiTing ;  not  "  to  be  seen  of  men,"  and  win  their 
praise^  but  to  win  men,  through  our  use  of  the  light 
which  we  know  to  be  not  our  own,  to  glorify  the  Giyer 
of  the  light  We  have  at  least  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
iheeonmiand  in  the  impression  made  on  the  heathen 
world  by  the  new  life  of  the  Ohureh  when  they  con- 
fessed, in  spite  of  all  prejudices,  '*  See  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another." 

Tonr  Father  which  is  in  heaven. — The  name 
was  in  common  use  among  devout  Jews,  but  its  first 
oecurrenee  in  our  Lord's  teaching  deserves  to  be  noted. 
The  thought  of  (ML  as  a  Eather  was  that  which  was 
to  inspire  men  not  only  when  exi^affed  in  prayer 
(Matt.  tL  9),  but  in  the  activity  oz  obedience.  (See 
Note  on  vi.  9.) 

07)  Here  a  new  section  of  the  discourse  beeins,  and 
18  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  From  the 
ideal  picture  of  the  Me  of  the  society  wluch  He  came 
to  found,  our  Lord  passes  to  a  protest  against  the 
current  teaching  of  the  scribes,  sometimes  adhering  to 
the  letter  and  neglecting  the  spirit,  sometimes  over- 
riding even  the  letter  by  unauthorised  traditions — lower- 
ing tne  standard  of  righteousness  to  the  level  of  men's 
practices,  instead  of  raising  their  practices  to  the  stan- 
dard which  (ML  had  fixed. 

Think  not  that  I  am  oome.— The  words  imply 
that  men  had  begun  so  to  think.  The  Teacher  who 
eame  preaching  repentance,  but  also  promising  for- 
ffiveness,  was  supposed  to  be  what  in  later  times  has 
oeen  called  Antinomian,  attackinf^  the  authority  of  the 
two  great  channels  through  which  the  will  of  Ood 
had  been  ivrealed.     "  The  Law  and  the  prophets  "  wero 
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popularly  eauivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, thougn  a  strict  classification  required  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Hc^arapha,  or  "  holy  writings"  t.e.,  the 
poetical  and  misceUaneous  books. 

I  am  not  oome. — ^Better,  I  eame  not  Hie  words 
might  be  naturally  used  by  any  teacher  conscious  of  a 
mission,  but  they  sain  a  new  meaning  when  we  re- 
member that  He  wno  so  spake  was  emphatically  "  He 
that  should  come;"  that  "He  came  into  the  world'' 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  other  men,  but  in  a  manner 
absolutely  His  own. 

Not  .  .  .  to  destroy,  but  to  ftilill.— Explained 
bv  the  immediate  context,  fiie  words  would  seem  to  point 
chiefly  to  our  Lord's  work  as  a  teacher.  He  came  to 
fill  up  what  was  lacking,  to  develop  hints  and  germs  of 
truth,  to  turn  rules  into  principles.  Interpreted  on  a 
wider  scale.  He  came  to  "fulfil  the  Law  and  pro- 

Jhets,"  as  He  came  "  to  fulfil  all  righteousness  "  (iii. 
5)  by  a  perfect  obedience  to  its  precepts,  to  fulfil 
whatever  in  it  was  typical  of  Himself  and  His  work  by 
presenting  the  realities.  The  farther  thought  that  H!e 
came  to  ndfil  what  are  called  the  Messianic  prophecies 
hardly  comes  within  the  rang^  of  the  words.  No  one 
could  dream  for  a  moment  that  the  Christ  could  do- 
anything  else,  and  throughout  the  whole  discourse  there 
is  no  reference  to  those  predictions.  The  prophets 
aro  named,  partiy  in  conformity  with  usage,  bartly  in 
their  charactor  as  ethical  teadiers,  expounding  and 
spiritualising  the  Law,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a 
further  and  fuller  development. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  boldness 
of  some  of  tlie  early  herotics,  that  Marcion,  who  re- 
jected the  Old  Testament  altogether,  maintained  that 
these  words  had  been  altored  by  the  Judaisers  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  that  the  true  reading  was,  "  Think 
ye  that  I  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  or  the  prophets  P  I 
came  not  to  fulfil,  but  to  destroy." 

(18)  Verily. — The  first  occurrence  in  the  Gk)spel  of 
the  word  so  common  in  our  Lord's  teaching  seems  the 
right  place  for  dwelling  on  its  meaninf^.  It  is  the 
familiar  Amen  of  the  Church's  worship — the  word 
which  had  been  used  in  the  same  way  in  that  of  the 
wilderness  (Num.  v.  22;  Deut.  xxvii.  15)  and  of  the 
Temple  (Ps.  xli.  13 ;  Ixxii.  19,  et  a/.).  Coming  from  the 
Hebrew  root  for  "  fixed,  steadfast,  true,"  it  was  used 
for  solemn  affirmation  or  solemn  prayer.  "  So  is  it,"  or 
"  so  be  it. "  For  the  most  part,  the  Greek  LXX.  tnuudates 
it ;  but  in  I  Chron.  xvi.  36,  and  Neh.  v.  13,  it  appears 
in  its  Hebrew  form.  From  the  worslup  of  the  synagogue 
it  passed  into  that  of  the  Christian  Cnurch,  and  by  the 
time  the  Gospels  wero  written  had  become  so  familiar 
that  it  was  used  without  hesitation  by  all  the  Ewuige- 
lists,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  (uniformly  in  St. 
John)  with  the  emphasis  of  reduplication. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  pass.—The  formula  was 
probably  one  in  common  use  by  our  Lord  to  express 
the  unchang^bleness  of  the  divine  word.  It  was 
afterwards  used,  we  must  remember,  by  our  Lord,  with 
even  auraented  force,  in  reference  to  His  own  words 
(Matt.  xxiv.  35 ;  Mark  xiiL  31 ;  Luke  xxL  33). 

One  jot  or  one  tittle.— The  "  jot"  is  the  Greek  tola 
(i),  the  Hebrow  yod  ('),  the  smallest  of  all  the  letters  of 
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in  the  Kingdom  of  HeoMn, 


tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled.  <i»)  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  break  one  of  these  least  com- 
mandments,' and  shall  teach  men  so,  he 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teach  themy  the  same  shall  be  called 

freat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    <*^)  Tor 
say  unto  you,  That  except  your  right- 
eousness shall  exceed  the  righteoumess 


the  alpliabei  The  "  tittle ''  was  one  of  the  smaUer  strokes, 
or  twists  of  other  letters,  such,  e.g,,  as  distingaished 
n  (D)  from  t  (R),  or  a  (K)  from  a  (B).  Jewish  Kabbis 
used  to  cantion  their  scholars  against  so  writing  as  to 
cause  one  letter  to  be  mistaken  for  another,  and  to 
give  examples  of  passages  from  the  Law  in  which  such 
a  mistake  would  torn  a  divine  truth  into  nonsense  or 
blasphemy.  The  yod  in  its  tnm  was  equally  imj^rtani 
It  distinguished  Joshua  from  Hoshea,  Sarai  from 
Sarah.  The  Jews  had  indeed  a  strange  legend  that  its 
insertion  in  the  former  name  was  given  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  its  exclusion  from  the  mtter.  Hie  meaning 
is  obvious  enough,"  Nothing  trulv  belonging  to  the 
Law,  however  seemingly  trivial,  shall  drift  away  and 
be  forgotten  until  it  has  done  all  that  it  was  meant 
to  do." 

Till  aU  be  ftilfUIed.— Literallv,  TiU  aU  things 
have  come  to  pass.  The  words  in  the  English  version 
suggest  an  identity  with  the  "  fulfil**  of  verse  17,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Greek.  The  same  formula  is  used 
in  the  Greek  of  Matt  xxiv.  34  The  "all  things"  in 
both  cases  are  the  great  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  tne  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.  So  taken,  we  find  that  the  words  do  not  assert, 
as  at  first  the^  seem  to  do,  the  perpetual  obligation 
even  of  the  detuls  of  the  Law,  but  tne  limit  up  to  which 
the  obligation  was  to  last ;  and  they  are  therefore  not 
inconsistent  with  the  words  which  speak  of  the  system 
of  the  Law  as  a  whole  as  "  decaving  and  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away  "  (Heo.  viii  13).  The  two 
"untils"  have  each  of  them  their  significance.  Each 
"jot"  or  "tittle"  must  first  complete  its  work;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  wiU  it  pass  away. 

(^)  Shall  break  one  of  these  least  oommand- 
ments. — The  words  seem  at  first  to  imply  that  even 
the  ceremonial  law  was  to  be  binding  in  its  full  extent 
upon  Christ's  disciples.  The  usage  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, confined  the  word  to  the  mow  laws  of  GK)d  (as  in 
Ecdus.  xxxii.  23,  24),  and  throughout  ihe  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  never  used  in  anv  other  sense,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Heb.  vii.  5, 16  (comp.  especiallv 
Bom.  xiiL  9;  1  Cor.  viL  19).  And  the  context,  which 
proceeds  at  once  to  deal  with  moral  laws  and  does 
not  touch  on  ceremonial,  is  in  accordance  with  this 
meaning.  The  "  least  commandments,"  then,  are  those 
which  seemed  trivial,  vet  were  really  great-— the  con- 
trol of  thoughts,  desires,  words,  as  compared  with 
the  apparentlv  greater  commands  that  dealt  with 
acts.  The  reference  to  "teaching"  shows  that  our 
Lord  was  speaking  to  His  disciples,  as  the  future 
mstructors  of  mamrind,  and  the  obvious  import  of 
His  words  b  that  they  were  to  raise,  not  lower,  the 
standard  of  righteousness  which  had  been  recognised 
previously. 

Shall  oe  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — The  consequence  of  tampering  with  the 
great  laws  of  duty,  or  the  least  laws,  which  are  practi- 
cally great,  is  described  in  terms  at  once  severe  and 
gentle ;  gentle,  because  the  sentence,  where  the  guilt  is 
not  wilful,  or  is  repented  of,  is  not  one  of  absolute 
exclusion  from  the  kmgdom ;  severe  in  so  far  as  being 
the  "least"  in  that  kingdom,  the  object  of  pity  or 
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sorrow  to  others,  involved  a  severe  humiliation  to  those 
who  aimed  at  being  the  highest.  To  that  oondemnar 
tion  many  in  every  age  of  tne  Church  have  been  liable, 
the  Antinomian  fanatic  and  tiie  Jesuit  casuist  standing 
so  far  on  the  same  footing. 

Whosoever  shall  do  and  teach. — Here  affun 
the  teaching  work  of  the  disciples  is  prominent.  The 
combination  b  in  this  case  even  more  significant  than 
in  the  other.  Not  risht  doing  only,  still  less  right 
teaching  only,  but  botn  together,  made  up  the  i£al 
of  the  preacher's  work. 

Great. — Not  "greatest."  The  avoidance  of  tibe 
latter  word,  interpret-ed  by  the  later  teaching  of 
xviii.  4,  would  seem  to  have  been  deliberate.  Men 
might  aim  at  a  positive  standard  of  the  greatness  of 
the  true  teadier  and  the  true  worker,  but  the  conscious 
aim  at  being  "g^reateet"  was  self -frustrating.  That 
honour  belonged  to  him  only  who  was  all  unconscious 
that  he  had  any  claim  to  it. 

(^)  Shall  exceed. — ^Better,  Shall  abound  more 
ihan. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees.  —  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  the  scribes  are  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing. The  frequent  combination  of  the  two  words 
(thirteen  times  in  the  first  three  Gospels)  implies 
that  for  the  most  part  thev  were  of  the  school  of 
the  Pharisees,  just  as  the  "  chief  priests  "  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  that  of  the  Sadducees.  Where  "  scribes 
and  chief  priests"  are  united,  it  is  with  a  different 
import^  as  the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
Great  Council.  The  New  Testament  use  of  the  word 
differs  from  the  Old.  There  the  scribe  is  simply  the 
man  who  writes,  liie  secretary  or  registrar  of  the  king's 
edicts  and  official  documents  (2  Stun.  viii.  17 ;  xx.  25 ; 
2  Kings  xviii  18).  After  the  return  of  Babylon,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6, 12),  it  was  used  first 
of  the  transcribers  and  editors  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  of  their  interpreters  ; 
and  this  is  the  dominant  sense  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  interpreters  they  were  much  occupied 
with  the  traditional  comments  of  previous  teachers, 
and  these  as  descendii^  more  into  ]^rticulars,  and  so 
affording  a  better  basis  for  a  casuistic  system,  had 
come  to  usurp  the  rightful  place  of  the  Law.  As 
far  as  the  three  Gospels  are  concerned  this  is  the 
first  direct  protest  of  our  Lord  against  their  teaching. 
St.  John's  record,  however,  shows  that  the  conflict 
had  begun  already  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  10),  and 
that  the  Sabbath  question  was  prominent  in  it. 

Ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  .  .  .  .—The 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  here  neither  what  we  speak 
of  as  the  visible  Church— for  there  the  evil  and  the 
good  grow  together  till  the  harvest — nor  yet  the 
Church  triumphant  in  the  far  future.  It  stands  here 
rather  for  the  ideal  and  invisible  Church  on  earth — 
that  which  answers  to  its  name,  that  to  which  belong 
the  blessings  and  the  promises.  Into  that  Church  none 
enter  who  are  content  with  an  outward  conventional 
standard  of  righteousness.  All  who  strive  after  a  high 
standard,  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  wanderings  and 
mistakes,  find  their  way  into  it  {fi/LM.  xxv.  34; 
John  vii.  17). 
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Ths  Sixth  Camnumdment, 


of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  je  shall  in 
no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

^^>  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  bj 
them^  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  ;<* 
and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 


1  Or,  to  them. 
aEz.saU;  Dent. 
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say 


danger  of  the  judgment :  <®)  but  I  ^« , 
unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with 
his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment:  and  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be 
in  danger  of  the  council :  but  whosoever 


(21)  By  them  of  old  time.— There  is  no  reason- 
able doabt  that  the  marginal  reading,  to  them  of 
old  time,  is  right.  The  oonstmction  is  identical 
with  that  of  Bom.  ix.  12,  26;  GaL  iiL  16;  Bev.  vi.  11 ; 
ix.  4.  Two  questions  present  themselves  for  answer : 
(1)  Who  were  "  they  of  old  tune"?  (2)  Who  was  the 
speaker  of  the  words  qnoted  ?  (1)  The  words  are  very 
general,  and,  as  interpreted  by  the  nse  of  "  old  time  "  in 
Acts  XV.  21,  seem  to  point  to  the  time  when  syna- 
gogaes  began  to  be  established,  t.e.,  after  the  retom 
from  Baboon.  (2)  The  impersonal  form,  the  contrast 
between  "it  was  said,"  and  ^'I  say  nnto  yon,"  the 
tone  of  anthority  imposing  a  new  kw  for  that  which  it 
supersedes,  seem  conclnsiYe  against  referring  the  words, 
even  when  they  are  found  in  the  Law,  to  that  Law  as 
given  by  GU>d  through  Moses.  Stress. is  laid  on  the 
words  "Ye  heard  that  it  was  said."  "This  was  the 
report  of  the  Law  given  you  by  your  teachers  in  school 
and  83magogfue.  I  g^ve  you  another  and  truer  report. 
Not  what  you  so  hcMrd,  but  what  I  now  say  unto  you 
is  the  true  completion  of  the  Law  and  the  Pn>phets, 
and  therefore  the  abiding  law  of  my  kingdom." 

WhoBpever  ahall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgpoient.— The  fact  that  these  words  are  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  confirms  the  view  that  our 
Lord  is  speaking  of  the  traditional  comments  on  the 
Law,  and  not  of  the  Law  itself.  The  phrase  "  in  danger  " 
had  a  somewhat  more  tedmical  sense  in  a.d.  1611  Ihan 
it  has  now,  and  meant "  legally  liable  to."  The  "  judg- 
ment "  spoken  of  was  that  of  the  local  courts  of  beut. 
XTi.  18.  Thev  had  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  but 
the  special  form  of  death  by  stoning  was  reserved  for 
the  Sanhedrim,  or  GounciL 

(2S)  I  gay  unto  you.— The  I  is  emphasized  in  the 
Greek.  It  was  this  probably  that,  more  than  anything 
else,  led  to  the  feeling  of  wonder  expressed  in  Matt. 
TiL  28,  29.  The  scriM  in  his  teaching  invariablv  re- 
ferred to  this  Babbi  and  that ;  the  new  Teadier  spoke  as 
one  having  a  higher  authority  of  His  own. 

Angry  .  .  .  without  a  cause.— The  last  three 
words  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.  They  may 
have  been  inserted  to  soften  down  the  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  the  teaching ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  at  an 
early  date — before  the  fourth  century.  They  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  in  the  text  originally,  and  strudc 
out,  as  giving  too  wide  a  mar^  to  vain  and  vague 
excuses.  Ethically,  the  teaching  is  not  that  the  emotion 
of  anger,  with  or  inthout  a  cause,  stands  on  the  same  level 
of  g^t  with  murder,  but  that  the  former  so  soon  ex- 
pands and  explodea  into  the  latter,  that  it  will  be  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
ease,  the  occasion  of  the  anger,  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  been  cheeked  or  cherished,  and  the  like.  As  no 
earthlj  tribunal  can  take  cognisance  of  emotions  as  such, 
the  "  judgment"  here  is  clearly  that  of  the  Unseen  Judge 
dealing  with  offences  which  in  His  eyes  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  come  before  the  human  judges. 
"  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ?  " 

Baoa. — As  far  as  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  word 
goes,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  vain  fellows  "  of 
Jndg.  IX.  4 ;  xi  3 ;  Frov.  xiL  11 ;  but  all  words  of  abuse 
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depend  for  their  full  force  on  popular  assodation,  and 
raea,  like  words  of  kindred  meaning  among  ourselves, 
was  in  common  use  as  expressing  not  anger  only  but 
insolent  contempt.  The  temper  condemned  is  tliat  in 
which  anger  has  so  far  gained  the  mastery  that  we  no 
longer  recognise  a  "brother"  in  the  man  who  has 
offended  us,  but  look  on  him  with  malignant  scorn. 

The  council. — Offences  of  this  kind  are  placed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  same  level  as  those  which  came  before 
the  g^at  court  of  the  Sanhedrim.  That  word,  though  it 
loolra  like  Hebrew,  is  really  only  a  transliterated  form 
of  the  Greek  word  for  council.  The  court  consisted 
of  seventy  or  seventy-two  members,  with  a  nresident 
and  vice-president,  and  was  made  up  of  the  heads  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  priests,  with  forty-six  or 
fortv-eight  (how  chosen  it  is  not  known)  from  the 
"  elders  and  "  scribes."  Like  the  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
it  took  oognisance-^as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  (Matt, 
xxvi.  65)  and  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13)~of  blasphemy  and 
other  like  offences,  and  its  peculiar  prerogative  was 
that  it  could  order  death  by  stoning.  The  point  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  was,  therefore,  that  to  scorn  God's  image 
in  man  is  to  do  dishonour  to  GK)d  Himself.  We  cannot 
truly  "fear  God"  unless  we  also  ''honour  all  men" 
(1  Pet.  ii.  17).  The  reverence  for  humanity  as  sudi 
must  extend  even  to  the  man  who  has  most  provoked 
us.  In  the  unseen  eternal  world  the  want  of  that 
'reverence  has  its  own  appropriate  punishment. 

Thou  fool. — The  Greek  word  so  rendered  agrees 
accidentally  in  its  consonants  with  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  rebel "  (mVe)  in  Num.  xx.  10,  and  hence  it 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  we  have  here,  as  with 
roA^a,  a  common  Kdr^enjo  term  of  opprobrium.  There  is 
no  evidence,  however,  that  the  word  was  thus  used,  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Greek  is  a  translation  of 
some  word  which,  like  the  "  fool  "  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, implied,  as  in  Fs.  xiy.  1,  utter  godlessness  as  weU 
as  lack  of  intellectual  wisdom.  Witii  that  meaning  it 
embodied  the  temper,  not,like  that  represented  by  roco, 
of  petulant  contempt,  but  of  fixed  and  settled  natred. 
That  it  was  the  temper  and  not  the  utterance  of  the 
mere  syllables  which  our  Lord  condemned  is  seen  in  that 
He  Himself  used  the  word  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiii.  17, 19),  and  St.  Paul  of  the  sceptical  Greek 
materialist  (1  Cor.  xv.  36).  The  self -same  word  might 
spring  from  a  righteous  indignation  or  from  malignant 
hatred. 

Of  hell  fire. — Literally,  of  the  Chhenna  of  fire. 
Great  confusion  has  arisen  nere  and  elsewhere  from  the 
use  of  the  same  English  word  for  two  Greek  words  of 
very  different  meanmgs:  (1)  Kades,  answering  to  the 
Sheol  (also  for  the  mc^  part  translated  "hell'^  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  unseen  world,  the  renon  or  state  of 
the  dead,  without  any  reference  to  their  olessedness  or 
misery;  (2)  676^^na,  which  had  come  to  represent  among 
the  later  Jews  (not  in  the  time  of  any  Old  Testament 
writer)  the  place  of  future  punishment.  The  history  of 
the  word  is  worth  studying.  Originally,  it  was  the  Greek 
form  of  Gk'hiwaom  (the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  sometimes  of 
the  "  son  "  or  the  "  duldren"  of  Hinnom),  and  was  applied 
to  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8). 
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The  Uttermost  FarUUng. 


shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  hell  fire,  ^^^  Therefore  if  thou  bring 
thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remem- 
berest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought 
against  thee ;  ^^)  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altor,  and  go  thy  way ;  first 
be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and   offer   thy  gift,      <^)  Agree 
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with  thine  adversary  quickly,*  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at 
any  time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to 
the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to 
the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 
<*^  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt 
by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 


There  Solomon  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech 
(1  Kings  xi.  7).  There  the  fires  of  that  god  had  received 
their  oloody  offerings  of  infant  sacrmce  under  Ahas 
and  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xvi.  3;  2  Chron.  xzTiii.  3;  xzziii. 
6).  Josiah,  in  his  great  work  of  reformation,  defiled  it, 
probably  bjr  casting  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  other 
filth  upon  it  (2  S^mgs  xziii.  10—14);  and  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  captivity  showed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  idolatry  of  their  fathers  by  making  it,  as  it  were, 
the  place  where  they  cast  out  all  the  refuse  of  the 
city.  Outwardly,  it  must  have  been  foul  to  sight  and 
smell,  and  thus  it  became,  before  our  Lord's  time, 
a  paiable  of  the  final  state  of  those  in  whom  all  has 
become  vile  and  refuse.  The  thought  first  appears 
in  the  Targum  or  Paraphrase  of  Isa.  zxxiiL  14  ("  Qe- 
henna  is  me  eternal  mre").  It  is  often  said  that 
fires  which  were  kept  burning  to  consume  the  soHd 
refuse  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  but  of  this, 
though  it  is  suggested  b^  this  passage  and  Mark  ix.  48, 
there  is  no  adequate  eyidence.  B^re  the  analogy  of 
the  preyious  clauses  suggests  also  the  thought  that  the 
bodies  of  great  criminals  were  sometimes  dcTOiyed  of 
burial  rites,  and  cast  out  into  the  YaUey  of  Minnom ; 
but  of  this,  too,  there  is  no  evidence,  tnough  it  is  in 
itself  probable  enough.  In  any  case,  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  is  obvious.  Our  passing  words,  expressing 
states  of  feeling,  and  not  the  overt  act  of  murctBr  only, 
are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  and 
may  bring  us  into  a  g^t  and  a  penalty  like  that  of  the 
vilest  criminals. 

(23)  If  thou  bring  thy  ffUt  to  the  altar.— 
Literally,  If  thou  shouldst  he  offering.  Our  Lord  was 
speaking  to  Jews  as  such,  and  pamts,  therefore,  as 
it  were,  a  scene  in  the  Jewish  Temple.  The  worshipper 
is  about  to  offer  a  "  gift "  (the  most  generic  term  seems 
intentionally  used  to  represent  any  kind  of  offering), 
and  stands  at  the  altar  with  the  priest  waiting  to  do  ms 
work.  That  is  the  right  time  for  recollection  and  self - 
scrutiny.  The  worshipper  is  to  ask  himself,  not  whether 
he  has  a  g^und  of  complaint  against  any  one,  but 
whether  any  one  has  cause  of  complaint  against  him. 
This,  and  not  the  other,  is  the  right  question  at  such  a 
moment — has  he  injured  his  neighbour  by  act,  or 
spoken  bitter  words  of  him  P 

(24)  Leave  there  thy  gift. — ^The  words  describe 
fln  act  which  would  appear  to  men  as  a  breach  of  litur- 
gical proi>riei7.  To  leave  the  gift  and  the  priest,  the 
act  of  sacrifice  unfinished,  would  be  strange  and  startling, 
yet  that,  our  Lord  teaches,  were  better  than  to  sacrifice 
with  the  sense  of  a  wrong  unconf  essed  and  xmatoned 
for,  and,  d  fortiori^  better  than  the  deeper  evil  of  not 
being  ready  to  forgive.  The  Talmud  gives  a  curious 
rule,  to  wmch  the  words  ma^  perhaps  allude :  "  If  a 
man  is  on  the  point  of  offermg  the  Passover,  and  re- 
members that  there  is  any  leaven  left  in  the  house,  let 
him  return  to  his  house,  and  remove  it,  and  then  come 
and  finish  the  Passover  "  (Pesachim,  f .  49).  What  the 
scribes  laid  down  as  a  duty  m  regard  to  tiie  '*  leaven  of 
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bread,"  our  Lord  applies  to  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness. 

Be  reconciled* — It  is  not  enough  to  see  in  this 
only  a  command  to  remove  ill-will  and  enmity  from  our 
own  mind,  though  that,  of  course,  is  implied.  Hiere 
must  be  also  confession  of  wrong  and  the  endeavour  to 
make  amends,  to  bring  about,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  re- 
conciliation, or  at-one-ment. 

(^)  Agree  with  thine  adversary.— The  imagery 
is  changed,  and  returns  to  that  of  human  tribunals, 
which  mis  met  us  in  verse  22.  The  man  whom  we  have 
wronged  appears  as  the  "  adversfury,"  the  prosecutor 
bringmg  his  charge  against  us.  The  impulse  of  die 
natiual  man  at  such  a  nme,  even  if  conscious  of  wrong, 
is  to  make  the  best  of  his  ease,  to  prevaricate,  to  re- 
criminate. The  truer  wisdom,  Chnst  teaches,  is  to 
"  agree  " — better,  to  he  on  good  terms  with — show  our 
own  good  wiU,  and  so  win  his.  The  whole  teaching,  it 
is  obvious,  is  addressed  to  one  who  hoe  done  wrong. 
The  treatment  of  a  false  charge  involves  different  con- 
siderations. 

The  officer. — In  this  case,  the  officer  of  the  courts 
the  gaoler. 

In  the  application  of  the  words,  the  judge  is  clearly 
Gkni,  and  the  officers,  those  (angels  or  others)  who  exe- 
cute His  judgment,  and  the  "  adversary,"  those  whom 
we  have  wronged,  leaving  the  wrong  unredressed. 
In  1  Pet.  V.  8  the  devil  is  described  as  the  great 
"adversary,"  and  that  meaning  is,  perhaps,  not  ex-* 
duded,  though  it  is  not  prominent,  nere.  Any  evil 
deed  becomes  in  the  end  as  an  accusing  Satan,  bearing 
its  witness  against  us;  and  Satan  himself  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  such  accusers. 

(26)  The  uttermost  farthing.— -The  Greek  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  qiiadrane,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  Roman  cw,  a  small  copper  or  bronze  coin  which 
had  become  common  in  Palestine.  The  "  mite,"  half 
the  mufd/rans  (Mark  xii.  42),  was  the  smallest  coin  in 
drcmation.  The  "  farthing"  of  Matt.  x.  29  is  a  d^rent 
word,  and  was  applied  to  uie  tenth  part  of  the  dradmia. 

Do  the  words  point  to  a  terminable  or  to  an  endless 
punishment?  In  the  frame- work  of  the  similitude 
such  a  sentence  would  not  involve  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, if  only  the  condemned  coula  get  together  the 
money  wherewith  to  pay  his  debt  or  fine;  and  we 
might  infer,  as  Bomanist  divines  have  inferred,  that 
sudi  a  payment,  to  be  followed  by  liberation,  was 
possible  m  the  divine  judgment.  But  in  praetioe, 
unless  the  man  had  friends  or  proi»ertT,  the  sentence 
would,  for  the  most  part,  involve  a  life-long  punKsh- 
ment.  And  the  question  may  well  be  aaked,  when 
we  turn  to  the  realities  shadowed  forth  in  the 
parable.  Can  a  man  pay  the  "uttermost  farthing"  in 
that  unseen  world  F  Does  he  pay  by  enduring  for  a 
given  time  a  ^ven  measure  of  suffering,  bodily  or 
spiritual  ?  Can  he  there  find  others  to  pay  it  for  mm  ? 
Uo  not  the  words  "  till  thou  hast  paid  "  exclude  the 
thought  of  their  intervention  as  availing  to  stay  the 
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^^^  Te  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adolteij  :•  <*>  but  I  say  unto 
you.  That  whosoeyer  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  already  in  his  heart. 
<">  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,^ 
pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee  :^  for 
it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
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members  should  perish,  and  not  thai 
thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 
(^)  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee, 
cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it 
is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that 
thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 
hell.  ^'^)  It  hath  been  said.  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,''  let  him  give 


foil  addon  of  the  great  law  of  retribution  P  These 
anesiions  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  so  answered  as  to 
oimimsh  the  force  of  the  first  hasty  iztference.  If  hope 
is  not  shnt  ont  altogether,  it  is  because  we  cannot 
absolutely  answer  the  first  question  in  the  negative. 
There  may  be  a  suffering  that  works  repentance,  and 
the  repentance  may  lead  to  peace  and  pardon — there 
may  be,  but  that  is  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  said. 
It  IS  noticeable  that  the  word  "  prison"  is  that  used  in 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,  where  the  "  spirits  m  prison "  are,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  represented  as  the  objects  of  a  dis- 
pensation that  prooaimed  even  there  the  good  news  of 
solvation.  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  is  that  of 
one  who  seeks  to  deepen  the  sense  of  danger,  not  to 
make  li^ht  of  it,  to  make  men  feel  that  tney  cannot 
pay  their  debt,  though  God  may  forgive  it  freely, 
aocepting  faith  in  Him  in  lieu  of  payment. 

(27)  1^  them  of  old  time.— Omitted  in  the  best 
MSS.  If  retained,  translate  as  before,  to  them  of  old 
time.  It  was  probably  inserted  for  the  sake  of  con- 
formity with  verse  21.  Here  the  words  are  simply  those 
of  tiie  dirine  commandment,  but  it  is  given  as  it  was 
taught  in  the  Rabbinic  schools,  simply  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  letter,  without  any  perception  that  here  too 
the  commandment  was  "  exceeding  broad.*'  It  is  with 
that  teaching,  as  before,  that  our  Lord  contrasts  His  own. 

(»)  To  Inst  after  her.— The  intent  is  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English.  It  is  not  the 

Sassing  glance,  not  even  the  momentary  impulse  of 
esire,  but  the  continued  paze  by  which  the  impulse  is 
deliberately  cherished  till  it  becomes  a  passion.  This 
noble  and  beautiful  teaching,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, and  by  way  of  disparagement,  is  found  else- 
where. Such  disparagement  is  out  of  place.  By  the 
mercy  of  Gk>d  the  lii^ht  that  "  lighteth  every  man  "  has 
led  men  to  reo(^puse  the  truui  thus  asserted,  and 
narallelB  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius, Seneca,  £pictetus,  and  even  of  uie  Jewish 
Rabbis  themselTes.  The  words  of  Juvenal  closely  ex- 
press the  general  sentiment : — 

**  Soelns  intra  se  tacitiu  qui  OQgitat  ullum, 

FactI  crimen  habet" 
['*  Who  In  his  breast  a  ffoilty  thought  doth  cherish, 

He  bean  the  guilt  of  aotion.1 

Our  Lord's  words  speak  primarily  of  "  adultery,*'  but 
are,  of  course,  apphcable  to  every  form  of  sensual 
impurity. 

i»)  If  thy  right  eye  oflbnd  thee.— The  Greek 
verb  means,  strictly,  to  cause  another  to  stumble  or  fall 
into  a  snare,  and  this  was  probably  the  sense  in  which 
the  transhitors  used  the  word  "offend."  It  is  doubtful, 
howerer,  whether  it  oyer  had  this  factitive  sense  in 
English  outside  the  Authorised  version,  and  the  common 
use  of  the  word  gives  so  different  a  meaning  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  happy  rendering.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  an  equivalent  is  shown  by  the  variations  in 
the  Buccessiye  English  versions:  "offend,"  in  Tyndal's; 
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" hinder  thee,"  in  Oranmer's;  "cause  thee  to  offend," 
in  the  Geneva ;  "  scandalise,"  in  the  Rhemish;  "offend," 
again  in  the  Authorised  version.  Of  these  tiie  Geneva 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best. 

Pluck  it  out. — The  bold  severity  of  the  phrase 
excludes  a  literal  inteipretation.  The  seat  of  the  evil 
lies  in  the  wilL  not  in  the  organ  of  sense  or  action,  and 
the  removal  of  the  instrument  might  leave  the  inward 
taint  unpurified.  What  is  meant  is,  that  any  sense,  when 
it  ministers  to  sin  is  an  evil  and  not  a  good,  the  loss  of 
whidb  would  be  the  truest  gain.  Translated  into  modern 
language,  we  are  warned  that  taste,  culture,  aesthetic 
refinement  may  but  make  our  gmlt  and  our  punish- 
ment more  tremendous.  It  were  better  to  be  without 
them  than 

"  Proptep  Yitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.** 
["  And  for  life's  sake  to  lose  life's  noblest  ends.**] 

It  is  profitable. — The  element  of  prudential  self- 
love,  of  a  calculation  of  profit  and  loss,  is  not  excluded 
from  Christian  motives.  As  addressed  to  a  nation 
immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  it  conveys  the  stem, 
yet  pertinent,  warning — "  If  you  must  think  of  profit, 
make  your  calculations  wisely." 

HeU.— Gehenna,  as  in  verse  22.  The  language  is  still 
eymbolical.  The  horrid  picture  of  a  human  body  thrown 
into  the  foul,  offal-fed  flame  of  the  Yallev  of  Hinnom 
is  again  a  parable  of  something  more  terrible  than  iteell 

(w)  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee.— The  repe- 
tition of  the  same  form  of  warning  has,  in  part,  the 
emphasis  of  iteration,  but  it  points  also  to  a  distinct 
danger.  Not  the  senses  only,  through  which  we  re- 
ceive impressions,  but  the  gifts  and  energies  whidi 
issue  in  action,  may  become  temptations  to  evil ;  and 
in  that  case,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  it  were  better 
to  forfeit  them.  The  true  remedy  is,  of  course,  found 
in  so  directing  the  will  that  eye  and  hand  may  each  do 
its  work  in  OMdience  to  the  law  of  righteousness. 

(81)  It  hath  been  said.— The  better  MSS.  give, 
"  Bvi  it  was  said,"  as  though  stating  an  implied  objec- 
tion to  the  previous  teaching.  Men  might  think  that 
they  could  avoid  the  sin  of  MLult^iy  by  taking  tbe  easy 
course  of  divorcing  one  wife  before  marrying  another. 

Whosoeyer  shall  put  away  .  .  .—The  quota- 
tion b  given  as  the  popular  Habbinic  eznlanation  of 
Deut.  xziv.  1,  which,  as  our  Lord  teaches  in  Matt.  xix.  8, 
was  given,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  to 
prevent  yet  greater  evils.  The  words  of  the  precept 
were  vague — "  If  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because 
he  hath  found  some  undeanness  in  her,"  and  the  two 
school  of  casuists  took  opposite  views  of  its  meaning. 
The  stricter  party  of  Shammaa  held  that  the  '*  undean- 
ness" meant  simply  unchastitv  before  or  after  mar- 
riage- The  followers  of  HiUel  neld,  on  the  other  hand 
(as  Milton  among  Christian  teachers),  that  anything 
that  made  the  company  of  the  wife  distasteful  was  a 
sufficient  ground  lor  repudiation.  Even  a  moralist 
generally  so  pure  and  nolle  as  the  son  of  Sirach,  took 
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her  a  writing  of  divorcement :  <^)  but  I 
say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,'  saving  for  tiie  cause  of 
fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adul- 
tery :  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  eommitteth  adultery. 


a  Lake  18.  IB;  1 
Cor.  7. 10. 

fr  Ex.  SOl  7: 
Lev.  19.  13: 
Dent.  0. 11. 


(^)  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,*  but  shalt 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths: 
(3*)  but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at 
all ;  neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is  God's 


in  this  matter  the  laxer  view — "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wonldest  hare  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh,  and  give 
her  a  biU  of  diyorce,  and  let  her  go  "  (iSoclns.  xxy.  26). 
It  is  notewordiy  that  our  Lord,  whose  teaching,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Sabbath  question,  might  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  claimed  by  the  school  of  Hillel, 
on  this  matter  of  divorce  stamps  the  impress  of  His 
approval  on  the  teaching  of  his  rival. 

(32)  Saving  for  the  cause  of  fomioation.— 
The  most  generic  term  seems  intentionally  nsed  to 
include  ante-nuptial  as  well  as  post-nuptial  sin«  possibly, 
indeed,  with  reference  to  the  former  only,  seeing  that 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Law  of  Moses  made  death  the 

Eunishment  of  the  latter,  and  so  excluded  the  possi- 
ility  of  the  adultery  of  a  second  marriage.  The 
words  cauaeth  her  to  commit  adultery  imply  that 
the  "  puttbig  away  "  was  legally  a  divorce  d  vinculo, 
leaving  the  wife,  and  a  fortiori  the  husband,  at 
liberty  to  marry  again ;  for  otherwise  she  could  not 
have  incurred  the  guilt  of  adultery  by  a  second  mar- 
riage :  but  it  asserts  that  in  such  a  case,  when  divorce 
was  obtamed  on  anv  other  ground  than  the  specific 
sin  whidi  violated  the  essence  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, man's  law  (even  that  of  Moses)  was  at  variance 
with  the  true  eternal  law  of  God. 

Whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced. 
— ^llie  Greek  is  less  definite,  and  may  be  rendered  either 
"  a  woman  who  has  been  put  ftway,"  or  better,  '*  her 
when  she  has  been  put  away."  iTnose  who  take  the 
former  construction,  infer  from  it  the  absolute  un- 
lawfulness of  marriage  with  a  divoiced  woman  under 
any  circumstances  i^iatever;  some  holding  that  the 
husband  is  under  the  same  restrictions,  i.e.,  that  the 
vinculum  moMmonii  is  absolutely  indissoluble ;  while 
others  teach  that  in  the  excepted  case,  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  gun  the  right  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  The  Romish  Church,  in  theory,  takes  the 
former  view,  the  Greek  and  most  Reformed  Churches 
the  latter ;  while  some  codes,  like  those  of  some  countries 
in  modem  Europe,  go  back  to  the  looser  iuterpretAtion 
of  Beut.  xxiv.  1,  and  allow  the  divorce  d  vinculo  for 
many  lesser  causes  than  incontinence.  Of  these  con- 
tendung  views,  that  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  extremes  seems  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the 
true  meaninfl^  of  our  Lord's  words.  The  words  "  put 
away  "  would  necessarily  convey  to  His  Jewish  hearers 
the  idea  of  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  marriage  union, 
leaving  both  parties  free  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage ; 
and  if  it  were  not  so,  then  the  case  in  which  He  specify 
permits  that  dissolution  would  stand  on  the  same  level 
as  the  others.  The  injured  husband  would  still  be 
bound  to  the  wife  who  had  broken  the  vow  which  was 
of  the  essence  of  the  marriagfe-contract.  But  if  he  was 
free  to  marry  again,  then  the  guilt  of  adultery  coidd 
not  posdbly  attach  to  her  subsequent  marriage  with 
another.  The  context,  therefore,  requires  us  to  re- 
strict that  guilt  to  the  case  of  a  wife  divorced  for 
other  reasons,  such  as  Jewish  casuistry  looked  on  as 
adequate.  This,  then,  seems  the  true  law  of  divorce 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  as  such  to  recognise.  The 
question  as  to  how  far  national  legislation  may  permit 


divorce  for  other  causes,  such  as  cruelty  or  desertion, 
seems  to  stand  on  a  different  footing,  and  must  be 
discussed  on  different  grounds.  In  proportion  as  the 
*'  hardness  of  heart "  wnich  made  the  wider  license  the 
least  of  two  evils  prevails  now,  it  may  be  not  ovlj  ex- 
pedient, but  right  and  necessary,  though  it  imphes  a 
standard  of  morals  lower  than  the  law  of  Christ,  to  meet 
it,  as  it  was  met  of  old,  by  a  like  reluctant  permission. 

(33)  By  them  of  old  tune.— Read,  to  them  of  old 
time,  as  before.  Here,  again,  the  reference  is  to 
the  letter  of  the  Law  as  taught  by  the  Rabbis,  who 
did  not  go  beyond  it  to  its  wider  spirit.  To  them 
the  Tlaid  Commandment  was  simply  a  prohibition 
of  perjury,  as  the  Sixth  was  of  murder,  or  the 
Seventh  of  adultery.  They  did  not  see  that  the 
holy  name  (Lev.  xix.  12)  might  be  profaned  in 
other  ways,  even  when  it  was  not  uttered;  and  they 
expressly  or  tacitly  allowed  (See  Fhilo,  De  Special. 
Legg.)  many  forms  of  oath  iu  which  it  was  not  named, 
as  with  the  view  of  goardiuff  it  from  desecration. 
Lastly,  out  of  the  many  forms  thus  sanctioned  (as  here 
and  in  xxiii.  16 — 22)  tney  selected  some  as  binding,  and 
others  as  not  binding,  and  thus  by  a  casuistxj  at  once 
subtle,  irrational,  and  dishonest,  tampered  with  men's 
sense  of  truthfulness. 

i^)  Swear  not  at  aU..— Not  a  few  interpreters,  and 
even  whole  Christian  communities,  as  e.g.  the  Society 
of  Friends,  see  in  these  words,  and  in  Jas.  v.  12,  a  formal 
prohibition  of  all  oaths,  either  promissory  or  evidential, 
and  look  on  the  general  practice  of  Christians,  and  the 
formal  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Articles 

A  ^  A I  A.y, 


(AH. 


as 
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simniy  an  acquiescence  m  eviL 
The  first  impression  maae  by  the  words  is  indeed  so 
strongly  in  their  favour  that  the  scruples  of  such  men 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  (as  English  legislation  has  at  last 
dealt  with  them)  with  great  tenderness.  Their  conclusion 
is,  however,  it  is  believed,  mistaken :  (1)  Because,  were 
it  true,  then  in  this  instance  our  Lord  would  be  directly 
repealing  part  of  the  moral  law  given  by  Moses,  instead  of 
completmg  and  expanding  it,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Commandments.  He  would  be  destroying, 
not  fulfilling.  (2)  Because  our  Lord  himself  answered, 
when  He  mid  before  been  silent,  to  a  solemn  formal 
adjuration  (Matt.  xxvL  63,  64),  and  St.  Paul  repeatedly 
uses  such  forms  of  attestation  (Rom.  i.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  23;  Gal.  i.  20;  FhiL  L  8).  (3)  Because  the 
context  shows  that  the  sin  which  our  Lord  condemned 
was  the  light  use  of  oaths  in  common  speech,  and  with 
no  real  thought  as  to  their  meaning.  Such  oaths  prac- 
tically involved  irreverence,  and  were  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  the  fear  of  God.  The  real  purpose  of  an 
oath  is  to  intensify  that  fear  by  bringing  the  thought 
of  God'B  presence  home  to  men  at  the  very  time  t&ey 
take  them,  and  they  are  therefore  rightly  used  when 
they  attain  that  end.  Fractically,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  needless  multiplication  of  oaths,  both  evi- 
dential and  promissory,  on  trivial  occasions,  has  tended, 
and  still  tends,  to  weaken  awe  and  impair  men*8 
reverence  for  truth,  and  we  mav  rejoice  when  their 
number  is  diminished.  In  an  ideal  Christian  aodety 
no  oaths  would  be    needed,  for  every  word  would 
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(liione:  <^)  nor  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  his 
footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it 
is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  (^)  Neither 
shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  <^)  But  let  your  communication 
be.  Tea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay :«  for  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil. 


h  Ex.   SI.    34 ; 

Lev.  S4.  90; 

Deat.  10.  tl. 
e  Lake  e.  20 ; 

Horn.  IS.  17 ; 

1  Cor. «.  7. 


a  /am.  5.  IS. 


<^)  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  :*  <®)  but  I  say  unto  you,  That 
ye  resist  not  evil  :^  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  <^)  And  if  any  man 
will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also. 


be  spoken  as  by  those  who  knew  that  the  Eternal 
Judge  was  hearing  them. 

i3«5)  19'either  by  heaven ;  •  •  •  nor  by  the 
earth;  •  .  .  neither  dt Jerusalem.— Other formulsB 
of  oatl]^  meet  us  in  ICatt.  zziii.  16 — 22 ;  Jas.  v.  12.  It  is 
not  easy  at  first  to  understand  the  thought  that  under- 
lies sacn  modes  of  speech.  When  men  swear  by  GU>d,  or 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  there  is  an  implied  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Baler.  We  invoke  Him  (as  in  tne  English 
form,  "  So  help  me  Grod  ")  to  assist  and  bless  us  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  our  truthfulness,  or  to  punish  us 
if  we  speak  falsely.  But  to  swear  bv  a  thing  that  has 
no  power  or  life  seems  almost  unintelligible,  unless  the 
thing  invoked  be  regarded  as  endowed  in  idea  with  a 
mysterious  holiness  and  a  power  to  bless  and  curse. 
Once  in  use,  it  was  natural  that  men  under  a  system 
like  that  of  Israel,  or,  we  may  add,  of  Christendom, 
should  employ  them  as  convenient  symbols  intensifying 
affirmation,  and  yet  not  involving  the  speaker  in  the 
ffuilt  of  perjury  or  in  the  pro&ie  utterance  of  the 
divine  name.  Our  Lord  deals  with  aU  such  formulsB 
in  the  same  way.  If  they  have  any  force  at  all,  it  is 
because  they  Imply  a  reference  to  the  EtemaL  Heaven 
18  His  throne,  and  earth  is  His  footstool  rthe  words 
are  a  citation  from  Isa.  Ixvi.  1),  and  Jerusalem  is  the 
city  of  the  great  King.  To  use  them  lightly  is,  there- 
fore, to  profuie  the  holy  name  which  they  imply. 
Men  do  not  guard  themselves  either  against  irreverence 
or  l^ijp^  I7  such  expedients. 

(§6)  By  thy  heacL— This  is  apparently  chosen  as  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  common  oath  in  which  men  found 
no  reference  to  God.  Yet  here,  too,  nothing  but  an 
implied  reference  to  Him  fits  it  to  be  an  oath  at  aU. 
He  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,  and  the  hairs  of  our 
head  are  not  only  numbered,  but  are  subject  in  all  their 
changes  to  His  laws,  and  not  to  our  voliuon. 

^)  Iiet  your  communication.— One  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  our  trane^tors  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred a  somewhat  pedantic  Latin  word  for  the  more 
literal  and  homely  English  speech.  (Gomp.Luke  xxiv.  17.) 

Tea,  yea. — St.  «James  reproduces  the  precept  in 
V.  12  of  his  Epistle,  but  the  phrase  is  found  in  the 
Talmud,  and  was  probably  proverbial.  In  all  common 
speech  a  man's  words  should  be  as  good  as  Ids  oath. 
X  es  should  mean  yes,  and  No  should  mean  no,  even 
tiiough  there  be  no  oath  to  strengthen  it. 

Cometh  of  evil.— The  Gh:eek  may  (as  m  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "Deliver  us  from  evil")  be  either  neuter, 
"  from  evil  in  the  abstract,"  or  masculine,  *'  from  Ihe 
evil  one."  With  some  hesitation,  and  guided  chiefly  by 
Matt,  xiii  1&— 38,  I  accept  the  latter  as  the  more 
probable.  These  devices  of  fantastic  oatibs  come  not 
from  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  but  from  him  who  "  when 
he  roeaketh  a  lie,  speaketh  of  his  own"  (John  viii.  44). 

(»)  An  eye  for  an  eye. — ^Here  agun  the  scribes 
&8t  took  their  stuid  on  the  letter,  regardless  of  the 
aim  and  purpose,  of  the  Law,  and  then  expanded  it  in 
a  wrong  mrectioii.  As  originidly  given,  it  was  a  check 
on  the  "  wild  justice"  of  revenge.     It  said,  where  the 
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equilibrium  of  right  had  been  disturbed  by  outrage, 
that  the  work  of  the  judge  was  not  to  do  more  than 
restore  the  equilibrium,  umess,  as  in  the  case  of  theft-, 
some  further  penalty  was  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.  It  was,  in  its  essence,  a  limit  in  both 
directions.  Not  less  than  the  "  eye  for  an  eye,"  for 
that  might  lead  to  connivance  in  guilt ;  not  more,  for 
that  would  open  a  fresh  score  of  wrong.  The  scribes 
in  their  popular  casuistry  made  the  rule  one  not  of 
judicial  action  only,  but  of  private  retaliation ;  and  it 
was  thus  made  the  sanction  of  the  vindictive  temper 
that  forgives  nothing. 

(^)  Besist  not  evlL — ^The  Greek,  as  before  in 
verse  87,  may  be  either  masculine  or  neuter,  and  followed 
as  it  is  by  "  whosoever,"  the  former  seems  preferable; 
only  here  it  is  not  "  the  evil  one,"  with  the  emphasis 
of  pre-eminence,  but,  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  18,  the  human 
evil-doer.  Of  that  mightier  "  evil  one "  we  are  em- 
phatically  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  him  (Jas. 
IV.  7). 

Shall  smite.— The  word  was  used  of  blows  with 
the  hand  or  with  a  stick,  and  for  such  blows  fines  from 
a  shekel  upwards  were  imposed  by  Jewish  courts. 

Turn  to  him  the  otner  also.— -We  all  quote 
and  admire  the  words  as  painting  an  ideal  meekness. 
But  most  men  feel  also  that  they  cannot  act  on  them 
literally;  that  to  make  the  attempt,  as  has  been  done 
by  some  whom  the  world  calls  areamers  or  fanatics, 
would  throw  society  into  confusion  and  make  the  meek 
the  victims.  The  question  meets  us,  therefore,  Were 
they  meant  to  be  obeved  in  the  letter;  and  if  not* 
what  do  they  commana  P  And  the  answer  is  found 
(1)  in  remembering  that  our  Lord  Himself,  when 
smitten  by  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  protested, 
though  He  did  not  resist  (John  xviii.  22,  23),  and  that 
St.  Paul,  under  like  outrage,  was  vehement  in  his 
rebuke  (Acts  xxiii.  3);  and  (2)  in  the  fad;  that  t^e  whole 
context  shows  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  b  not  a 
code  of  laws,  but  the  assertion  of  principles.  And  the 
principle  in  this  matter  b  clearly  and  simply  this,  that 
the  disdple  of  Christ,  when  he  has  suffered  wrong,  is 
to  eliminate  altogether  from  ids  motives  the  natmral 
desire  to  retaliate  or  accuse.  As  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  he  must  be  prepared,  in  language  which, 
because  it  is  above  our  common  human  strain,  has 
stamped  itself  on  the  hearts  and  memories  of  men,  to 
turn  the  left  cheek  when  the  right  has  been  smitten. 
But  the  man  who  has  been  wronged  has  other  duties 
which  he  cannot  rightly  ignore.  The  law  of  the  Eternal 
has  to  be  asserted,  society  to  be  protected,  the  offender  to 
bereckuined,and  these  may  well  justify— though  personal 
animosity  does  not — ^protest,  prosecution,  punishment. 

(40)  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law.-— 
The  Greek  is  somewhat  stronger :  If  a  man  will  ^o— i.e.» 
ia  hefni  on  going — to  law  with  thee.  The  verse  presents 
another  aspect  of  the  same  temper  of  forbearance.  Not  in 
regard  to  acts  of  violence  only,  but  also  in  dealing  with 
the  petty  litigation  that  disturbs  so  manv  men's  peace, 
it  is  better  to  yield  than  to  insist  on  rights.    St.  Paul 
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e  Luke  6.  ST. 


(^)  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to 
go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  (^)  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away." 

(43)  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,*  ;*l6^i»-i8. 


a  DeDLls.8. 
d  Lnke  28.  84 ; 
Acta  7. 00. 


and  hate  thine  enemy.  <^^>  But  I  say 
unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,'  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  * 
^^^  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in    heaven:    for    he 


Sives  the  same  counsel  to  the  believers  at  Corinth : "  Whv 
o  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded? 
(1  Oor.  vi.  7).    Here  also,   of   course,  the  precept, 
absolutely  binding,  as  far  as  self-interest  is  concerned, 
may  be  traverseoby  higher  considerations. 

Coat. — The  dose-fitting  tunic  worn  next  the  body. 

Cloke.— The  outer  flowing  mantle,  the  more  costly 
garment  of  the  two.  (Gomp.  John  xix.  23,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  words,  in  Acts  ix.  39,  "  coats  and 
farments.")  The  meaning  of  the  illustration  is  obvious, 
t  is  wise  rather  to  surrender  more  than  is  demanded, 
than  to  disturb  the  ciJm  of  our  own  spirit  by  wrangling 
and  debate. 

(^)  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee. — ^The  Greek 
word  implies  the  special  compulsion  of  forced  service 
as  courier  or  messenger  under  GK)yemment,  and  was 
imported  from  the  Persian  postal  system,  organised  on 
the  phm  of  employing  men  thus  impressed  to  convey 
Qovemment  dispatches  from  stage  to  stage  (Herod,  viii. 
98).  The  use  of  the  illustration  here  would  seem  to  imply 
the  adoption  of  the  same  system  by  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment under  the  empire.  B«oman  soldiers  and  their  horses 
were  billeted  on  Jewish  householders.  Others  were  im- 
preyed  for  service  ol  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

A  mile. — Tlie  influence  of  Rome  is  shown  by  the 
use  of  the  Latin  word  (slightly  altered)  for  the  miUe 
pcMAtmm,  the  thousand  paces  which  made  up  a  Roman 
mile — ^about  142  yards  short  of  an  English  statute 
mile.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  like  illustration  of  the 
temper  that  yields  to  compulsion  of  this  kind,  rather 
than  struggle  or  resist,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Stoic 
Epictetus — "Should  there  be  a  forced  service,  and  a 
soldier  should  lay  hold  on  thee,  let  him  work  his  will ; 
do  not  resist  or  murmur"  {Dne,  lY.,  L  79). 

(^)  Give  to  htm  that  a8keth.~Here  again  our 
Lord  teaches  us  b^  the  method  of  a  seeming  paradox, 
and  enforces  a  pnndple  binding  upon  every  one  in  the 
form  of  a  rule  which  in  its  letter  is  binding  upon  no 
man.  Were  we  to  give  to  all  men  what  they  ask,  we 
should  in  many  cases  be  cursing,  not  blessing,  them 
with  our  gifts.  Not  so  does  our  Father  giye  us  what 
we  ask  in  prayer ;  not  so  did  Christ  grant  the  prayers 
of  His  disciples.  That  which  the  words  really  teacn  as 
the  ideal  of  the  perfect  life  which  we  ought  to  aim  at, 
is  the  loving  and  we  giving  temper  that  sees  in  every 
request  made  to  us  the  expression  of  a  want  of  some 
kind,  which  we  are  to  consider  as  a  call  to  thoughtful 
inquiry  how  best  to  meet  the  want^  giving  what  is  asked 
for  if  we  honestly  believe  that  it  is  reaUy  for  the  good 
of  him  who  asks,  giving  something  else  if  that  wotdd 
seem  to  be  really  Mtter  for  him.  Kightly  understood, 
the  words  do  not  Ind  us  idly  g^ve  alms  to  the  idle  or 
the  impostor ;  and  Si  Paul's  rule,  "  If  a  man  will  not 
work,  neither  let  him  eat "  (2  Thess.  iii.  10),  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  Christ,  but  ito  truest  appli- 
cation and  fulfilment. 

From  him  that  would  borrow.— The  force  of 
the  precept  depends  on  its  connection  with  the  Jewish 
Law,  which  forbade  not  only  what  we  call  usury,  ie., 
excessive  interest,  but  all  intorest  on  loans  where  debtor 
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and  creditor  alike  were  Israelites  (Exod.  xxii.  25 ;  Ley. 
xxy.  37 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20).  From  our  modem  point 
of  view  that  law  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  harmcoiy 
with  the  present  order  of  society,  nor  consistent  with 
our  modem  views  of  finandal  justice.  It  is  not  the 
less  true,  however,  that  in  the  education  of  a  family 
or  nation,  such  a  prohibition  may  be  a  necessary  and 
useful  discipline.  We  should  look  with  scorn  on  boys 
who  lent  on  interest  to  their  brothers  or  their  school- 
fellows, and  the  ideal  (d  the  Law  of  Moses  was  that  of 
treatii^  idl  IsraeHtes  as  brothers  brot^ht  under  the 
disciplme  of  the  schoolmaster.  As  if  with  a  prescient 
insight  into  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  race,  the 
lawgiver  forbade  a  practice  which  would  have  destroyed, 
and  eventually  did  destroy,  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
(Neh.  v.  1 — ^13),  leaving  it  open  to  receive  iuteiest  from 
strangers  who  were  outside  the  limite  of  the  family 
(Dent,  xxiii.  20).  The  higher  law  of  Christ  treate  all 
men  as  brothers,  and  bids  us,  if  it  is  right  to  lend  as  an 
act  of  charity,  to  do  so  for  love,  and  not  for  profit.  Cases 
where  the  business  of  the  world  calls  for  loans  not  for 
the  relkf  of  want,  but  as  a  matter  of  commerdal  con- 
venience, lie  obvioush"  outside  the  range  of  the  precept. 

(^)  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighboury  and  hate 
thine  enemy. — In  form  the  latter  clause  was  a  Bab- 
binic  addition  to  the  former ;  and  this  is  important  as 
showing  that  our  Lord  deals  throughout  not  with  the 
Law  as  such,  but  with  the  scribes'  exposition  of  it.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  said  these  words,  as  far  as  national 
enemies  were  concerned,  were  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Law.  The  Israelites  were  practically  commanded 
to  hate  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites,  whom  they  were 
commissioned  to  destroy.  The  fault  of  the  scribes  vras 
that  they  stereotyped  the  Law,  which  was  in  ite  nature 
transitory,  and  extended  it  in  a  wronj^  direction  by 
making  it  the  plea  for  indulgence  in  private  enmities. 
Our  Lord  cancels  the  Rabbinic  gloss  as  regards  national 
and,  d  forHori,  private  hatreds,  and  teaches  us  to  strive 
after  the  ideal  excellence  which  He  realised,  and  to 
love,  t.6.,  to  seek  the  good  of  those  who  have  diown  us 
the  most  bitter  hostihty.  So  He  teught  men  to  find  a 
neighbour  even  in  a  Samaritan,  and  so  He  prayed* 
"Eather,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

(^)  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you.-~The  latter  words  are  omitted 
in  so  many  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  that  most  recent 
editors  hold  that  they  were  inserted  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  so  as  to  bring  the  verse  into  verbal  agreement 
with  Luke  vi.  28.  Taking  it  as  it  stands  here,  we  note 
(1)  the  extension  of  the  command  to  love  our  neighbour 
(Lev.  xix.  18),  so  that  it  includes  even  those  whom  natural 
impulse  prompte  us  to  hate;  (2)  the  stress  laid  on 
prayer  as  the  highest  utterance  of  that  love.  In  such 
cases,  circumstances  may  preclude  acts  which  would  be 
rejected,  and  words  that  would  be  met  with  scorn,  but 
the  prayer  that  they  too  may  be  delivered  from  the  evil 
whicn  nas  been  tneir  curse  is  always  in  our  power, 
and  in  so  praying  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  mmd  of 
€k>d,  and  asking  tibat  our  wills  may  be  as  His. 

(4&)  That  ye  may  be.—  Literally,  and  with  far 
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maketh  his  snn  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  nnjust.  <*®)  For  if  ye  love 
them  which  love  yon,"  what  reward 
have  ye  9  do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  ?  ^^)  And  if  ye  salute  your 
brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  P 


a  Luke  e.  81 
AJ>.  SL 
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(«)  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

CHAPTER  VL— (1)  Take  heed  that  ye 
do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen 
of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
of^  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
(^>   Therefore    when   thou    doest   thdne 


fuUer  meaning,  thai  ye  may  become.  We  cannot 
become  like  God  in  power  or  wisdom.  The  attempt  at 
that  likeness  to  liie  Gk>dhead  was  the  cause  of  man's 
fall,  and  leads  evermore  to  a  like  issue ;  but  we  cannot 
err  in  striving  to  be  like  Him  in  His  love.  (Comp.  St. 
Paul's  "followers  [or,  more  literally,  " imitatora"']  of 
God"  in  Eph.  y.  1.)  And  the  love  which  we  are  to 
reproduce  is  not  primarily  that  of  which  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  are  the  diroct  objects,  showing  itself  in 
pardon,  and  adoption,  and  spiritual  blesrangs,  but  the 
beneficence  which  is  seen  in  Nature.  Our  Lord  assumes 
that  sunshine,  and  rain,  and  fruitful  seasons  are  His 
Father's  gifts,  and  proofs  (whatever  may  be  urj^  to 
the  contrvy)  of  His  lovins^  purpose.  Here,  agam,  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  Stoics  presents  an  almost  verbal 
parallel:  " If  thou  wouldst  imitate  the  gods,  do  good 
even  to  the  unthankful,  for  the  sun  rises  even  on  the 
wicked,  and  the  seas  are  open  to  pirates  "  (Seneca,  De 
BemdSc.  iv.  2,  6). 

(m  The  publicans. — ^An  account  of  the  "publi- 
cans" of  our  Xiord's  time  will  find  a  more  fitting  place  in 
the  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  9.  Here,  it  may  be  remarl^d  that 
our  Lord  puts  Himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  level  of  those 
to  whom  He  speaks.  They  despised  the  publicans  as 
below  them,  almost  as  a  Pariali  caste,  and  He  speaks, 
as  if  He  were  using  their  own  familiar  language,  yet 
with  a  widely  different  application.  Were  they  after 
all  above  the  publicans,  ii  they  confined  their  love  to  a 
reciprocity  of  good  offices  P 

(^  If  ye  salute  yot&r  brethren. — ^The  i>romi- 
nence  of  sidutation  in  uie  social  Uf e  of  the  East  gives  a 
special  vividness  to  this  precept.  To  utter  the  zormal 
"  jPeaoe  be  with  you,"  tp  follow  that  up  by  manifold 
compliments  and  wishes,  was  to  recognise  those  whom 
men  saluted  as  friends  and  brothers.  But  this  the  very 
heathen  did  (heathen  rather  than  "  publicans "  being 
here  the  true  reading) :  were  the  f  oUowers  of  Christ  to 
be  content  with  copying  heathen  customs  P 

(^  Be  ye  therefore  perfeot.— Literall^r,  Ye  there- 
fore ehaU  he  petf ed—ihe  ideal  future  that  implies  an 
imperative. 

Your  Pother  which  is  in  heaven.— The  better 
reading  gives,  your  heavenly  Father,  The  idea  of 
perfection  implied  in  the  word  here  is  that  of  the 
attainment  of  the  end  or  ideal  completeness  of  our 
being.  In  us  that  attainment  impnes  growth,  and 
the  word  is  used  {e,g.,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  v.  14)  of 
men  of  full  age  as  contrasted  with  infants.  In  Qod 
the  perfection  is  not  something  attained,  but  ensts 
eternally,  but  we  draw  near  to  it  and  become  partakers 
of  the  mvine  nature  when  we  love  as  He  loves : 
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Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 


When  mercy  seaaous  justioe.'* 

VL 

0)  From  the  protest  against  the  casuistry  which 
tampered  with  and  distorted  the  great  primary  com- 
mandments, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  passes  to  the 
defects  of  character  and  action  which   vitiated  the 
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religion  of  Pharisaism  even  where  it  was  at  its  best. 
Its  excellence  had  been  that  it  laid  stress,  as  the  religion 
of  Islam  did  afterwards,  on  the  three  great  duties  of 
the  religious  life,  almsgivinj^,  fasting,  and  praver,  rather 
than  on  sacrifices  and  offerings,  v  erbally,  Pharisaism 
accepted  on  this  point  the  widest  and  most  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  so  its  home  was  in  the 
Synagogue  rather  tnan  the  Temj^le,  and  it  gained  a 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  ijeople  which  the  priests  never 
gained.  But  a  subtle  evil  found  its  way  even  here, 
liove  of  praise  and  power,  rather  than  spontaneous  love, 
and  self-denial,  ana  adoration,  was  the  mainspring  of 
their  action,  and  so  that  which  is  the  essence  of  all  re- 
ligion was  absent  even  from  the  acts  in  which  the  purest 
and  highest  form  of  religion  naturally  shows  itseu. 

Yot&r  alma. — ^The  Mtter  MSS.  give  righieouenees, 
and  obviously  with  a  far  truer  meaning,  as  the  wider 
word  which  branches  off  afterwards  into  the  three 
heads  of  alms,  fasting,  prayer.  In  Babbinic  lan- 
guage the  whole  was  often  used  for  the  part,  and 
^ri^teousness"  was  identified  with  ''mercifulness," 
and  that  with  giving  money.  The  Greek  version  of 
the  LXX.  often  renders  the  Hebrew  word  for  righteouS' 
neee  by  "  alms."  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  there 
is  no  such  narrowing  of  its  meaning,  and  here  the  full 
ngnificance  of  the  word  is  fixed  by  m  use  in  Matt.  v.  20. 
Tne  reading  "  alms  "  probably  arose  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  the  conse- 
quent assumption  that  it  simply  introduced  the  rule 
given  in  verses  2, 3. 

To  be  seen  of  them. — It  is  the  motive,  and  not 
the  fact  of  publicity,  that  vitiates  the  action.  The  h^h 
ideal  of  the  disdple  of  Christ  b  to  let  his  light  shme 
"before  men"  (the  self -same  words  are  used  in  Matt 
V.  16  as  here),  and  yet  to  be  indifferent  to  their  praise 
or  even  their  opinion.  In  most  religious  men  there  is 
probably  a  mingling  of  the  two  motives,  and  we  dare 
not  say  at  what  precise  stage  the  presence  of  the  lower 
ovezpowers  the  higher.  It  is  enough  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  little  speck  which  may  taint  the  whole 
character  till  it  loses  all  its  life. 

Of  yot&r  Father  which  is  in  heaven. — ^More 
accuratelv,  wUh  your  Father,  as  meaning,  "in  His 
estimate.  The  act  is  not  done  to  and  for  Him,  and 
therefore  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  men)  He  looks 
on  it  as  havmg  no  claim  to  payment. 

C8)  Alms. — ^The  history  of  the  word  is  singularly  in- 
teresting. In  the  original  meaning  of  the  Greek  it 
was  the  Quality  of  mercy,  or  rather  of  "  mercifulness," 
as  something  more  complete.  The  practice  of  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  limited  ihe  word  {eleemoeyna)  to 
money-gifts.  It  passed  with  this  meaning  untrans- 
lated into  the  language  of  Latin  Christendom,  and 
from  that  again  into  lluropean  languages,  in  various 
forms,  "  aumone,"  "  almose,"  and  at  last  the  word  of 
six  syllables  and  rich  fulness  of  meaning  contracts  and 
collapses  into  our  modem  English  "  alms." 

Do  not  soi^d  a  trumpet  before  thee.— 
Two  conjectural  interpretations  have  been  given  of  the 
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alms,*  do  not  sound  a  trumpet^  before  J  ?)?,"i]iJ- 


thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  syna- 
gogpies  and  in  the  streets,  that  thej 
may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say 
unto  yon.  They  have  their,  reward. 
<^^  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth :  (^)  that  thine  alms  may  be  in 
secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  himself  shall  reward  thee  openly. 


trum. 


Sed. 


not  a 
to     b* 


<^)  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt 
not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are :  for  they 
love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  They  have  their  reward.  <®)  But 
thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 


words: — ^It  has  been  supposed  (I)  that  the  wealthy 
Pharisees  had  a  trumpet  fiterally  blown  before  them,  to 
give  notice  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  that  they 
were  distributing  their  alms ;  (2)  that  the  words  refer 
to  the  clang  of  the  money  as  it  fell  into  the  metal 
trumpet-shaped  alms-boxes  which  were  found  in  the 
synagoffue,  a  clang  which  came  as  sweet  music  to  the 
ears  of  the  purse-proud  giver.  But  as  regards  (1), 
the  best  scholars  have  found  no  trace  of  any  such  prac- 
tice in  Jewish  literature,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
such  a  thing  oould  have  been  done  in  the  synagogues; 
and  (2)  seems  hardly  adequate  to  the  active  meaning  of 
the  verb.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  taking  the 
words  so  literally.  The  figure  of  speech  which  describes 
a  vain  man  as  being  "  his  own  trumpeter,"  or  making  a 
"  flourish  of  trumpets  "  about  his  own  acts,  has  been,  or 
might  be.  common  in  every  country  where  trumpets  have 
been  used.  What  is  meant  is  that,  whether  in  the  "  offer- 
tories "  of  the  synagogue  or  the  alms  given  to  beggars 
in  the  streets,  there  was  a  parade  of  benevolence  which 
practically  summoned  men  to  gaze  and  admire. 

As  the  hypocrites  do.— Mere  again  the  word  has 
a  historv  of  its  own.  Derived  from  a  Greek  verb 
which  signifies  answering,  taking  part  in  a  dialogue, 
acting  a  part  in  a  play,  the  noun  m  classical  Greek  was 
used  simply  for  an  actor,  a  man  who  plays  a  part.  In 
one  passage  only  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old 
Testiunent  (Job  zxzvL  13)  it  appears  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  one  who  feigns  a  virtue  which  he  has  not. 
It  thus  lay  ready  for  the  wider  use  which  the  Evan- 
gelists have  ^ven  it  (it  is  not  used  by  any  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  except  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke),  and  passed  with  this  new  meaning,  hardly 
altered  in  form,  first  into  Latin  and  then  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

The  streets. — ^More  strictly,  the  lanes  or  alleys  of 
a  dty,  as  distinguished  from  the  wider  streets,  pro- 
perlv  so  called,  of  verse  5,  xii.  19,  and  elsewhere. 

Tney  have  their  rewurcL— The  Greek  is  more 
expressive :  They  htwe  to  the  full,  and  so  exhattst 
There  is  nothing  more  for  them  to  look  for.  They 
bargained  for  that  praise  of  men,  and  they  get  it ;  but 
they  sought  not  the  honour  that  cometh  of  God  only, 
ana  theraore  He  gives  them  none. 

(3)  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know.—The  phrase 
was  probably  proverbial,  and  indicates,  in  the  form  of 
free  hyperbole,  extremest  secrecy.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  some  reference  to  the  practice  of  using 
the  right  hand  in  offering  gifts  at  the  altar.  The 
symbolical  application,  though  an  afterthought,  is  yet 
suggestive.  The  **  right  hand  "  is  the  higher  spiritual 
element  in  us  that  leads  to  acts  of  true  chanty,  the 
**  left"  is  the  baser,  self-seeking  nature.  We  ought, 
as  it  were,  to  set  a  barrier  between  the  two,  as  far  as 
possible,  i.e.,  to  exclude  that  mingling  of  motives,  which 
IS  at  least  the  hegtomng  of  evil. 

(4)  That  thine  alma  may  be  in  8ecret.~Here 


again  we  have  a  principle  rather  than  a  rule.  Publicity 
may  be  a  dutv,  especially  in  public  work.  But  this — g^ifts 
for  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like — ^is  hardly  contem- 
plated in  the  word  "  alms,"  which  refers  rather  to  acts 
of  mercy,  to  cases  of  individual  suffering.  Ostentation 
in  those  acts  is  what  our  Lord  especially  condemns. 

Thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret.— The  attri- 
bute which  we  call  the  Omniscience  of  God  is  commonly 
dwelt  on  as  calculated  to  inspire  a  just  fear  of  the 
All-seeing  One.  He  sees,  we  sav,  the  evil  deeds  that 
are  done  in  secret.  Here  it  is  Drought  before  us  as 
an  encouragement  and  ground  of  hope.  Do  we  feel 
isolated,  not  understood,  not  appreciated  P  He  sees 
in  secret  and  will  reward. 

Shall  reward  thee  openly.— A  curious  instance 
of  an  early  attempt  to  improve  on  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  adverb  "  o^nlv  *'  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS., 
and  is  now  omittea  by  most  editors.  It  would  seem 
either  as  if  a  false  rhetorical  taste  desired  a  more  com- 
plete antithesis,  or  that  the  craving  for  public  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  presence  of  men  and  angels  asserted 
itself  even  here,  and  led  men  to  add  to  the  words  of  the 
divine  Teacher.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  addition 
weakens  and  lowers  the  force  of  the  truth  asserted. 
It  is  not  necessarily  in  this  way,  "  openly,"  that  God 
rewards  His  servants,  nor  do  the  words  point  only 
to  the  reward  of  the  last  great  day.  The  reward  is 
at  once  immediate,  and,  it  may  be,  secret— the  hidden 
manna,  the  joy  with  which  a  stranger  doth  not  inter- 
meddle,  and  which  no  man  taketh  from  us. 

(5)  Standing  in  the  synagogues.— The  Jewish 
custom,  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  East, 
and  for  a  time  retained  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
Ohristian  Ohurch,  was  to  pray  standing,  with  out- 
strotched,  uplifted  hands,  and  there  was  nothing  in  tiie 
attitude  as  such  that  made  it  an  act  of  ostentatious 
devotion ;  nor  would  thero  have  been  any  ostentation 
in  thus  joining  in  the  common  prayer  of  the  con&regation 
assembled  in  the  synagogue.  Wnat  our  Loia's  words 
point  to,  was  the  custom  of  going  into  the  synagogue,  as 
men  go  now  into  the  churches  of  Latin  Chnst^dom, 
to  ofror  private  devotion  (as,  e.g„  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  publican),  and  of  doing  this  so  as 
to  attract  notice,  tne  worshipper  standinp^  apart  as  if 
absorbed  in  prayer,  while  secrotly  glancmg  round  to 
watch  the  impression  which  he  mi^t  be  making  on 
others  who  wero  looking  on. 

In  the  comers  of  the  streets.— Not  the  same 
word  as  in  verse  3,  but  the  broad,  open  places  of  the 
city.  There,  too,  the  Pharisees  misfat  be  seen,  redting 
their  appointed  praters — ^probably  the  well-known 
eighteen  acts  of  devotion  wmch  wero  appointed  for  the 
use  of  devout  Israelites — and  with  the  taUUh  or  veil  of 
praver  over  their  head. 

(6)  Enter  into  thy  closet.— Literally,  the  store- 
closet  of  thy  house.  The  principle,  as  beforo,  is 
embodied  in  a  rule  which  startles,  and  which  oamioi 
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secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.  <^)  But 
when  ye  pray,  nse  not  yam  repetitions,* 
as  the  heathen  do :  for  they  think  that 
they  shall  be  heard   for   their  much 
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speaking.  (^>  Be  not  ye  therefore  like 
unto  them:  for  your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye 
ask  him.     (^)  After  this  manner  there- 


be  binding  literally.  Not  in  synagogae  or  street^  nor 
by  the  riyer-side  (Acts  xri.  13);  not  nnder  the  fig-tree 
in  the  court-yard  (John  1  50),  nor  on  the  housetop 
where  men  were  wont  to  pray  (Acts  z.  9) — ^these  might, 
each  and  all,  present  the  temptations  of  publicity— but 
in  the  stewara's  doset,  in  the  place  which  seemed  to 
men  least  likely,  which  they  would  count  it  irreyerent 
to  connect  witii  the  idea  of  prayer.  The  principle  thus 
clothed  in  paradox  is,  of  course,  that  personal  prayer 
should  be  strictly  personal  and  privata  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  acting  on  the  principle  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, to  withdraw  from  crowds  and  cities,  and  to 
pass  the  night  in  prayer  on  the  lonely  slopes  of  the  hills 
of  Galilee^lkU.  ziy.  23;  Mark  yi.  46;  John  vi  15). 

Openly.— Probably,  as  beforo,  in  verse  4,  an  in- 
terpolAtion. 

(7)  Use  not  vain  repetitions.— The  Greek  word 
has  a  force  but  feebly  rendered  in  the  English.  Formed 
from  a  word  which  roproduces  the  repeated  attempts 
of  the  stammeror  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  words,  it 
might  be  almost  rendered,  "  Do  not  stutter  out  your 
prayers,  do  not  babble  them  over."  The  words  describe 
only  too  faithfully  the  act  of  prayer  when  it  becomes 
medianicaL  The  devotion  of  the  rosary,  in  which 
every  bead  is  connected  with  a  Pater  Noster  or  an  Ave 
Mana,  does  but  reproduce  the  eighteen  prayero  of  the 
Babbisy  whidb  they  held  it  to  be  an  act  of  religion  to 
repeat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that  the  law  of 
Cnrist  does  not  exclude  the  iteration  of  intense  emotion. 
That  is  not  a  "vain  ropetition;"  and  in  the  great  crisis 
of  His  human  life  our  Lord  Himself  prayed  thrice 
**  using  the  same  words  *'  (ICatt.  zxvi.  44).  How  far 
our  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison 
of  our  Litanies,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  "vain 
repetition"  is  another  question.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  may  easily  become  so  to  any  mechanical  worshipper 
€^  the  Pharisaic  type ;  but  thero  is,  on  the  other  side,  an 
ever-aocnmulating  weight  of  evidence  from  really  devout 
souls,  thai  they  have  found  it  helpful  in  sustaining  the 
emotion  without  which  prayer  is  aead. 

Ab  the  heathen  do.— We  know  too  little  of  the 
details  of  the  ritual  of  classical  heathenism  to  be  able 
to  say  how  far  the  change  of  vain  repetition  applied  at 
this  time  to  them.  The  cries  of  tne  worahippen  of 
Baal  "  from  morning  even  until  noon  '*  (1  Kings  xviiL 
26),  the  shouts  of  Qiose  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  "for 
the  space  of  two  hours  "  (Acts  xix.  34),  may  be  taken  as 
representative  instances. 

Their  much  speaking.— This  thought  was  the 
root-evil  of  the  worahip  of  the  heathen  or  tiie  Pharisee. 
It  gave  to  prayer  a  quantitative  mechanical  force,  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prayera  offered. 
If  fifty  failed,  a  hundrod  might  succeed.  But  this 
assumed  that  the  object  of  pi]ayer  was  to  change  the 
will  of  God,  or  to  inform  Him  of  what  He  did  not 
know  before,  and  our  Lord  teaches  us — as,  indeed,  all 
masters  of  the  higher  life  have  taught — that  that  as- 
sumption vitiates  prayer  at  once. 

(8)  Your  Father  knoweth.— This  truth  is  ru'htly 
made  the  ground  of  prayer  in  one  of  the  noblest  coUects 
of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church — **  Almighty 
God,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom,  who  knowest  our 
necessities  beforo  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking." 
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Gomp.  St.  Paul's  "  We  know  not  what  we  should  pra^ 
for  as  we  onsht  **  (Bom.  viii.  26).  But  why  then,  it 
may  be  aske^  pray  at  all  P  Why  **  make  our  requests 
known  unto  Qod  "  (PhiL  iv.  6)  P  Logically,  it  may  be, 
the  question  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  answered. 
As  m  the  parallel  question  of  foreknowledge  and  free 
willy  we  aro  brought  into  a  region  in  which  convictions 
that  seem,  eadi  of  them,  axionuttic,  appear  to  contradict 
each  other.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest  partial 
solutions  of  the  problem.  We  bring  our  wants  and 
desires  to  God  (I)  that  we  may  see  them  as  He  sees 
them,  judge  how  Ur  they  aro  selfish  or  capricious,  how 
far  they  aro  in  harmony  with  His  wul ;  (2)  that 
we  mav,  in  the  thought  of  that  Presence  and 
its  infinite  holiness,  feel  that  all  other  prayers — those 
which  aro  but  the  expression  of  wishes  for  earthly 
ffood,  or  deliverance  from  earthly  evil — ^are  of  infinitely 
Bttle  moment  as  compared  with  deliverance  from  the 
penalty  and  the  power  of  the  sin  which  we  have  made 
our  own ;  (3)  that,  conscious  of  our  weakness,  we  may 
gain  strongtJi  for  the  work  and  the  conflict  of  life  iu 
communion  with  the  Eternal,  who  is  in  very  deed  a 
"  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness."  These  aro,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  lines  u^n  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  has  been  constructed,  and  all  other  prayers  aro 
excellent  in  proportion  as  they  approach  tnat  pattern. 
Partial  deviations  from  it,  as  ui  prayers  for  fine  weather, 
for  plenty,  and  for  victory,  are  yet  legitimate  (though 
they  drift  in  a  wrong  direction),  as  the  natural  utterance 
of  natural  wants,  which,  if  ropressed,  would  find  ex- 
prossion  in  superatition  or  despair.  It  is  better  that 
even  these  petitions,  though  not  the  highest  form  of 
prayer,  shomd  be  piuified  by  their  association  with  the 
highest,  than  tiiat  they  should  romain  unuttered  as 
passionate  cravings  or,  it  may  be,  murmuring  rogrots. 

W  After  this  manner.— Literally,  thus.  The  word 
sanctions  at  once  the  use  of  the  words  themselves, 
and  of  other  prayers — ^prescribed,  or  unpromeditated — 
after  the  same  pattern  and  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
Luke  xi.  2  we  have  the  more  definite,  "  When  ye  pray, 
say, 

Our  Father.— It  is  clear  that  the  very  word  "  Abba  " 
(faiher)  uttered  by  our  Lord  here,  as  in  Mark  xiv.  36, 
so  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  men  that,  like 
"  Amen  "  and  "  Hallelujah  "  and  "  Hosanna,"  it  was  used 
in  the  prayera  even  of  converts  from  heathenism  and 
Hellenistio  Judaism.  From  its  special  association  with 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  Bom.  viiL  15,  Gal.  iv.  6,  it 
would  seem  to  have  belonsed  to  the  class  of  utterances 
commonly  described  as  uie  "tongues,"  in  which  ap- 
parentiv  words  from  two  or  more  languages  were 
mingled  together  according  as  each  best  expressed 
thedevout  enthusiasm  of  the  worshipper. 

The  thought  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  not  alto- 
gether new.  He  had  claimed  "  Israel  as  His  son,  even 
EQs  firatbom"  (Ex.  iv.  22),  had  loved  him  as  His 
child  (Jer.  xxxi  9;  Hos.  xi.  I).  The  thought  of  an 
outraged  Fatherhood  underlies  the  reproaches  of  Isaiah 
(i.  2)  and  Malachi  (i.  6).  **  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Esther" 
(Isa.  bdv.  8)  was  the  refuge  of  Israel  from  despair.  It 
had  become  common  ui  «iewish  liturgies  and  lorms  of 
private  prayer.  As  the  disciples  hes?d  it,  it  would  not 
at  first  convey  to  their  minos  thoughts  beyond  those 
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aU  Prayer. 


fore  pray  ye:    Our  Father  which  art 
in   heaven,"  Hallowed   be  thy   name. 


ar-akeli.s. 


Thy  kingdom  come.     Thy  will  be 
ea^h,   as  ii   M   in   heaven. 


done    in 


with  which  they  were  thus  familiar.  But  it  was  a 
word  prespant  with  a  future,  l^e  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  were  to  develop  what  was  now  in  germ. 
That  it  had  its  ground  in  the  union  with  the  Eternal 
Son,  which  makes  us  also  sons  of  God ;  that  it  was  a 
name  that  might  be  used,  not  bj  Israelites  only,  but 
by  every  child  of  man ;  that  of  all  the  names  of  Gh)d 
that  express  His  being  and  character,  it  was  the  fullest 
and  the  truest— this  was  to  be  leamt  as  men  were 
ffuided  into  iJl  the  truth.  Like  all  such  names,  it  had 
its  inner  and  its  outer  circles  of  application.  It  was  true 
of  all  men,  true  of  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
true  of  those  who  were  led  by  the  Spirit,  in  different 
degrees ;  but  all  true  theoloffy  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ever-widening  cir<ues  have  the  same  centre, 
and  that  that  centre  is  the  Love  of  the  Father. 

The  words  "  Our  Father  "  are  not  a  form  excluding 
the  use  of  the  more  personal  "  My  Father  "  in  solitary 
prayer,  but  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  even  then 
we  should  remember  uiat  our  right  to  use  that  name 
is  no  peculiar  privilege  of  ours,  but  is  shared  by  every 
member  of  the  great  family  of* God. 

Which  art  in  heaven.— The  phrase,  familiar  as  it 
is,  has  a  history  of  special  interest.  (I.)  In  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Old  l^tament  the  wor^  "Jehovah  is 
Gk)d  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath''  (Deut.  iv.  39 ; 
Josh.  ii.  II),  express  His  universal  presence ;  and  this 
was  embodied  also  in  the  name  oi  "  the  Most  High 
God,  the  Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  of  the  earliest 
patriarchal  faith  (Gen.  xiv.  22).  Later  on,  men  began 
to  be  more  conscious  of  the  infinite  distance  between 
themselves  and  Grod,  and  represented  the  contrast  br 
the  thought  that  He  was  in  neaven  and  they  on  eartn 
nScdes.  V.  2) ;  and  this  thought  became  a  litur^cal 
formula  in  the  great  dedication  prayer  of  Solomon, 
'*  Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place"(l  Kings  viii. 
82, 34,  et  cet. ;  2  Chron.  vl  21,  et  cet).  And  so,  emanci- 
pated from  over-dose  identification  with  the  visible 
firmament,  the  phrase  became  current  as  symbolising 
the  world  visible  and  invisible,  which  is  alike  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  uttering  in  the  language  of 
poetry  tnat  which  we  vainly  attempt  to  express  m  the 
language  of  metephysics  b^  such  terms  as  the  Infinite, 
the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned.  (2.)  We  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  words  supply  at  once  (as  in  the  phrase, 
"  (Sad  of  heaven,"  in  Ezra  i.  2;  Dan.  ii.  18,  19)  a  link 
and  a  contrast  between  the  heathen  and  the  Jew,  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  races.  Each  alike  found  in  the 
visible  heaven  the  symbol  of  the  invisible  forces  of 
the  universe  of  an  unseen  world;  but  the  one  first 
identified  his  heaven  (the  Yaruna  of  the  Yedic  hymns, 
the  Ouranos  of  the  Greeks)  with  that  world,  and  then 
personified  each  several  force  in  it,  the  Pantheism 
of  the  thinker  becoming  the  Polytheism  of  the  wor- 
shipper; whilst  to  the  other  heaven  was  never  more 
than  the  dwelling-place  of  God  in  His  undivided  unity. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.— The  first  expression  of 
thought  in  ihe  pattern  prayer  is  not  the  utterance  of 
awr  wante  and  wishes,  but  tnat  the  Name  of  God — that 
which  sums  up  all  our  thoughte  of  Gk>d— should  be 
"  hallowed,"  be  to  us  and  all  men  as  a  consecrated  name, 
not  lightly  used  in  trivial  speech,  or  rash  assertion,  or 
bitterness  of  debate,  but  the  object  of  awe  and  love  and 
adoration.  The  words  "Jehovah,  hallowed  be  His 
name,"  were  familiar  enough  to  all  Israelites,  and  are 
found  in  many  of  their  prayers,  but  here  the  position 
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of  the  petition  gives  a  new  meaning  to  it,  and  makes  it 
the  key  to  tJl  tnat  f  oUows.  Still  more  strikinr  is  the 
fact,  tnat  this  supplies  a  link  between  the  teaching  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  and  that  of  the  fourth.  Thus  the 
Lord  Jesus  taught  His  disci^es  to  pray — ^thns,  in  John 
xii.  28,  He  prayed  Himself,  "Father,  glorifv  Thy  name." 

(10)  Th^  kingdom  come.— HistoricaUy,  the  prayer 
had  ite  origin  in  the  Meesianie  expectations  embodied 
in  the  picture  of  the  ideal  king  in  laa^  xi.  1 — 6,  xlii. 
1 — 7,  Dan.  vii  14.  It  had  long  been  familiar  to  aU 
who  loolrod  for  the  o(ms<dation  of  Israel.  Now  the 
kingdom  t>f  God,  that  in  which  He  manifesto  His  sove- 
reignty more  than  in  the  material  world  or  in  the 
common  course  of  history,  had  been  prodaimed  as  nigh 
at  hand.  The  Teacher  at  the  prayer  knew  Himself  to 
be  the  Head  of  that  kingdom.  But  it  was  not,  like  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  one  that  rested  on  the  despotism 
of  might,  but  on  the  acknowledgment  of  righteousness. 
It  was  therefore  ever  growing  to  a  completeness,  which 
it  has  never  yet  reached.  Ite  advance  to  that  complete- 
ness might  1>e  reterded  by  man's  self-will,  and  hastened 
by  man's  fulfilment  of  ite  conditions.  And  therefore  we 
pray  that  it  may  "  come"  in  ite  fulness,  that  all  created 
beings  may  bring  their  wills  into  harmony  with  God's 
will.  So  xar  as  that  prayer  comes  from  uie  heart  and 
not  from  the  lips  only,  it  is  in  part  self-fulfilling,  in 
part  it  works  aocordmg  to  the  law  by  which  Grod 
answers  prayers  that  are  in  harmony  with  His  own 
will ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  kin^om,  though  in  one 
sense  it  has  come,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  within 
us,  is  yet  far  from  the  goal  towards  whidi  it  moves, 
ever  coming  and  yet  to  come,  the  prayer  is  one  that 
never  becomes  obsolete,  and  may  he  uxe  utterance  of 
the  salute  in  glory  no  less  than  of  toilers  and  sufferers 
upon  earth. 

Thy  will  be  done.— The  prayer  has  often  been, 
even  in  the  lips  of  Christians,  hu-dly  more  than  the 
"acceptance  of  the  inevitable."  Like  the  Stoic,  we 
have  submitted  to  a  destiny ;  like  the  Moslem,  we  have 
been  resigned  to  a  decree.  But  as  it  came  from  the 
lips  of  the  Son  of  Man,  it  was  surely  far  more  than 
tms.  We  pray  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done 
because  we  DeUevo  it  to  be  perfectly  loving  ana  rurhteous. 
It  is  the  will  that  desires  our  sanctification  (1  Thess. 
iv.  3),  that  does  not  will  that  any  should  perish.  The 
real  dijfficulty  in  the  prayer  is,  that  it  lands  us,  as  before, 
in  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  solve.  It  assumes  that 
even  tne  will  of  God  is  in  part  dependent  on  our  wills, 
that  it  will  not  be  done  unless  we  so  pray.  The  question, 
"  Who  hath  resisted  this  wiU  ?  Does  it  not  ever  fulfil 
iteelf  P"  forces  itself  on  our  thoughte.  And  the  answer 
is  found,  as  before,  in  accepting  the  seeminj^  paradox 
of  prayer.  In  one  sense  the  will  of  God,  which  is  also 
the  eternal  law,  must  fulfil  itself;  but  it  is  one  thing  for 
that  law  to  work  in  subduing  all  things  to  itself^  another 
for  it  to  bring  aU  created  wuls  into  harmony  with  iteelf. 
And  in  really  praying  for  this  we,  as  bezore,  in  part 
fulfil  the  prayer. 

As  it  18  in  heaven.— The  thought  is  true  of  the 
order  of  the  visible  heaven,  where  law  reigns  supreme, 
with  no  "variableness  or  shadow  of  turaing.**  But 
seeinf(  that  the  obedience  contemplated  is  tint  of  the 
wiU,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the  words  as 
pointing  to  the  unseen  hoste  of  heaven,  the  ministering 
angels,  and  the  spirite  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
That  all  wills  on  earth  should  be  brought  into  the  same 
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^>  Give  HB  this  day  our  daily  bread. 


(^)  And  forgive  ns  our  debts,  as  we 


entire  eonformity  with  the  divine  will  as  theirs,  is 
what  we  are  tanght  to  pray  for. 

(U)  Qive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  — A 
strange  obscurity  hangs  over  the  words  that  are  so  familiar 
to  OS.  The  word  translated  *'  daily  "  is  f  onnd  nowhere 
else,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  parallel  passage  in 
Lake  xL  3,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  must  nave  been 
coined  for  the  purpose,  as  the  best  equivalent  for  the 
unknown  Aramaic  word  which  our  Lord  actually  used. 
We  are  accordingly  thrown  partly  on  its  possible 
derivation,  partly  on  what  seems  (compatibly  with  its 
derivation)  most  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  The  form  of  the  word  (see  Note  in 
Excwsub)  admits  of  the  meanings,  (1)  bread  sufficient 
for  the  day  now  coming ;  (2)  sufficient  for  the  morrow ; 
(3)  sufficient  for  existence ;  (4)  over  and  above  material 
subBtanoe— or,  as  the  Yulgate  renders  it,  panU  super- 
subatantialis.  Of  these,  (I)  and  (2)  are  ihe  most 
commonly  received ;  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  them  is 
expressed  in  the  rendering  "  daily  bread."  So  taken, 
it  IS  a  simple  petition,  like  the  prayer  of  Agur  in  Pn>v. 
XXX.  8,  for  "food  convenient  for  us;"  and  as  such, 
has  been  uttered  by  a  thousand  child- like  hearts,  and 
has  borne  its  witness  alike  against  over-anxiety  and  far- 
reaching  desires  for  outward  prosperity.  It  is  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  in  face  m  so  general  a  concurrence 
of  authority,  that  I  find  myself  constrained  to  say  that 
the  last  meaning  seems  to  me  the  truest.  liet  us 
remember  (1)  the  words  with  which  our  Lord  had 
answered  the  Tempter,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  eveiy  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God "  (lutt.  iv.  4) ;  (2)  His  application  of 
those  words  in  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of "  (John  iv.  32) ;  (3)  His  own  use  of  bread  as  the 
symbol  of  that  which  sustains  the  spiritual  life  (John 
vL  27 — 68);  (4)  the  warnings  in  verses  25 — 31  not 
only  against  anxiety  about  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink, 
but  against  seeking  these  things  instead  of  seeking 
simply  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness — and 
we  can  scarcely  hal,  I  think,  to  see  that  He  meant  His 
disciples,  in  this  pattern  Prayer,  to  seek  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  higher  and  not  the  lower  life.  So  taken, 
the  petition,  instead  of  being  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  Prayer,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  it,  and  the  whole 
raises  us  to  the  region  of  thought  in  which  we  leave  all 
that  concerns  our  earthly  lire  in  the  hands  of  our 
Father,  without  asking  Hmi  even  for  the  supply  of  its 
simplest  wants,  seeking  only  that  He  would  sustain 
and  perfect  the  higher  life  of  our  spirit.  So  when  we 
ask  for  *'  daily  bread,'*  we  mean  not  common  food,  but 
the  *'  Bread  from  heaven,  which  giveth  life  unto  the 
world."  So  the  reality  of  which  the  Eucharistic  bread 
is  the  symbol  is  the  Lord's  gracious  answer  to  the 
Prayer  He  has  taught  us. 

(12)  Forgive  us  our  debts.  — I>u*y — i.c.,  that 
which  we  owe,  or  ought  to  do — and  dehta  are,  it  mav 
be  noted,  only  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  A 
duty  unfulfilled  is  a  debt  unpaid.  Primarily,  therefore, 
the  words  "  our  debts  "  represent  sins  of  omission,  and 
"  trespasses  "  the  transgression  of  a  law,  sins  of  com- 
misdon.  The  distinction,  however,  though  convenient, 
is  more  or  less  technical.  Every  transgression  implies 
the  non-fulfilment  of  duty  in  a  more  aggravated  form, 
and  the  memory  of  both  presents  itself  to  the  awakened 
conscience  under  the  character  of  an  ever-accumulating 
debt.  Even  the  sins  against  our  neighbour  are,  in  t}iu 
sense,  debts  which  we  have  incurrea  to  Grod ;  and  as 


the  past  cannot  be  undone,  they  are  debts  which  we  can 
never  pay.  For  us,  therefore,  the  one  helpful  prayer 
is,  **  Forgive  the  debt,"  and  the  gospel  whicn  our 
Lord  proclaimed  was,  that  the  Fatner  was  ready  to 
forgive.  The  confession  of  the  debt  was  enough  to 
ensure  its  remission,  and  then  there  was  to  come  the 
willing  service  of  a  grateful  love  instead  of  the  vain 
attempt,  which  Pharisaism  encouraged,  to  score  up  an 
account  of  good  works,  as  part  payment,  and  therefore 
as  a  set-off,  reducing  the  amount  of  debt.  The  parables 
of  the  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.  41)  and  of  the  Unf  orgivinr 
Creditor  whose  own  debt  had  been  forgiven  (Matt. 
xviii.  23 — 35)  were  but  expansions  of  the  thought  which 
we  find  in  its  germ  in  this  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

In  striking  contrast  with  that  clause  is  the  claim  of 
merit  which  msinuates  itself  so  readily  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  worship  without  the  consciousness  that  they 
need  forgiveness,  and  which  uttered  itself  in  the  daring 
prayer  attributed  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  "  Give  me 
that  which  is  my  due— pay  me,  ye  gods,  the  debts  ye 
owe  to  me." 

As  we  forgive  our  debtors.— The  better  reading 
gives.  We  have  forgiven,  as  a  completed  act  before 
we  begin  to  ^ray^.  In  the  very  act  of  prayer  we  are 
taught  to  remmd  ourselves  of  the  conditions  of  forgive- 
ness. Even  here,  in  the  region  of  the  free  grace  of 
God,  there  is  a  law  of  retrioution.  The  temper  that 
does  not  fomve  cannot  be  forgiven,  because  it  is  ipso 
facto  a  proof  that  we  do  not  realise  the  amount  of  the 
debt  we  owe.  We  forget  the  ten  thousand  talents  as 
we  exact  the  hundred  pence,  and  in  the  act  of  exacting 
we  bring  back  that  burden  of  the  greater  debt  upon 
ourselves. 

Up  to  this  point,  in  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
we  may  think  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  as  having  not 
only  taught  the  Prayer,  but  Himself  used  it.  During 
the  years  of  youth  and  manhood  it  may  well  have  been 
thus  far  the  embodiment  of  the  outpourings  of  His 
soul  in  communion  with  His  Father,  fjven  the  prayer, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  whether  we  take  it 
in  its  higher  or  its  lower  meaning,  would  be  the  fit 
utterance  of  His  sense  of  dependence  as  the  Son  of 
Man.  Can  we  think  the  same  of  the  prayer,  "  Forgive 
us  our  debts  P"  It  is,  of  course,  opposea  to  the  whole 
teaching  of  Scripture  to  believe  that  there  dwelt  on 
His  human  spirit  the  memory  of  a  single  transgression. 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  He  was  without  sin, 
the  Just  One,  needing  no  repentance.  And  yet  the 
analogy  of  those  of  His  saints  and  servants  who  have 
followed  most  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  His  holiness 
may  lead  us  to  think  it  possible  that  even  these  words 
also  may  have  had  a  meaning  in  which  He  could  use 
lliem.  In  proportion  as  men  attain  holiness  and  cease 
to  transgress,  they  gun  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
infinite  holiness  of  Gk>d,  and  seek  to  be  made  partakers 
of  it.  They  would  fain  pray  and  praise  and  work  for 
Him  evermore,  but  though  the  spirit  is  wiUing,  the 
flesh  is  weak.  They  are  weary  and  faint,  and  they 
become  more  intensely  conscious  of  the  limits  of  their 
human  powers  as  contrasted  with  the  limitless  range 
of  their  desires.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  ptricUy 
in  reference  to  the  limitations  of  the  true,  yet  abso- 
lutely sinless,  humanity  which  He  von3hsafed  to  assume, 
it  is  just  conceivable  that  He  too  Himself  may  have 
used  this  prayer.  And  we  roust  remember  also  thai 
He  prayed  as  the  Brother  of  mankind,  as  the  repre- 
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forgive  our  debtors.  (^)  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil :  For  thme  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 
(M)  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  tres- 
passes, your  heavenly  Father  will  also 
forgive  you  :*  <^>  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
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men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

(i«)  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the 
hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance :  for 
they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may 
appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Yerily  I  say  un- 
to you.  They  have  their  reward.   ^^^^  But 


sentative  of  the  race.  The  intensity  of  His  sympathy 
with  sinners,  which  was  the  condition  of  His  atoning 
work  (Heb.  iv.  15),  would  make  Him,  though  He 
kaew  no  sin,  to  identify  Himself  with  sinners.  He 
would  feel  as  if  their  transgressions  were  His  trans- 
gressions, their  debts  His  debts. 

(13)  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.— The  Greek 
word  includes  the  two  thoughts  which  are  represented 
in  English  by  "  trials,"  t.e.,  sufferings  which  test  or  try, 
and  ''temptations,"  allurements  on  the  side  of  pleasure 
which  tend  to  lead  us  into  evil.  Of  these  the  former 
is  the  dominant  meaning  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  that  of  which  we  must  think  here. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.)  We  are  taught  not  to  think 
of  the  temptation  in  which  lust  meets  opportunity  as 
that  into  which  God  leads  us  ( Jas.  L  13, 14)  ;  there  is 
therefore  something  that  shocks  us  in  the  thought  of 
asking  Him  not  to  lead  us  into  it.  But  truus  of 
another  kind,  persecution,  spiritual  conflicts,  agony  of 
body  or  of  spirit,  these  may  come  to  us  as  a  test  or  as  a 
discipline.  Should  we  shrink  from  these  P  An  ideal 
stoicism,  a  perfected  faith,  would  say,  "No,  let  us 
Accept  them,  and  leave  the  issue  in  our  Father's  hands." 
But  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  weakness  cannot 
shidce  off  the  thouRht  that  they  might  fail  in  the  conflict, 
And  the  cry  of  that  conscious  weakness  is  therefore, 
"Lead  us  not  into  such  trials,"  even  as  our  Lord 
prayed,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from 
me^'  (Matt.  xxvi.  39).  And  the  answer  to  the  prayer 
may  come  either  directly  in  actual  exemption  from  the 
trial,  or  in  "  the  way  to  escape  "  (1  Cor.  x.  13),  or  in 
strength  to  bear  it.  It  b  hardly  possible  to  read  the 
prayer  without  thinking  of  the  recent  experience  of 
"temptation"  through  which  our  Lord  had  passed. 
The  memory  of  that  trial  in  all  its  terrible  aspects  was 
still  present  with  Him,  and  in  His  tender  love  for  His 
disciples  He  bade  them  pray  that  they  might  not  be 
led  into  anything  8o  awful. 

Deliver  us  from  evil.— The  Greek  ma;^  gramma- 
tically be  either  neuter  or  masculine,  "evil"  in  the 
abstiact,  or  the  "  evil  one "  as  equivalent  to  the 
"  deviL"  The  whole  weight  of  the  usage  of  New  Testa- 
ment language  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  meaning.  In 
our  Lora's  own  teaching  we  have  the  "evil  one"  in 
Matt.  xiii.  19, 38 ;  John  xvii.  15  (probably);  in  St.  Paul's 
(Eph.  Ti.  16;  2  Thess.  iii.  3),  in  St.  John's  (1  John 
ii.  13,  14 ;  iii.  12 ;  T.  18,  19)  this  is  obviously  the  only 
possible  interpretation.  Bom.  xii.  9,  and  possibly  John 
xvii.  15,  are  the  only  instances  of  the  other.  Aaded  to 
this,  there  is  the  thought  just  adverted  to,  which  leads 
us  to  connect  our  Lord^  words  with  His  own  experience. 
The  prayer  against  temptation  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  reference  to  the  Tempter  whose 
presence  was  felt  in  it.  We  may  lawfully  pray  to  be 
spared  the  trial.  If  it  comes,  there  is  yet  room  for  the 
prayer,  "  Deliver  us  from  the  power  of  him  who  is  our 
enemy  and  Thine." 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  .  .  .  .—The 
whole  clause  is  wantinp^  in  the  best  MSS.  and  in 
the  earlier  yersions,  and  is  left  unnoticed  by  the  early 
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Fathers,  who  comment  on  the  rest  of  the  Prayer.  Most 
recent  editors  have  accordingly  omitted  it,  as  probably 
an  addition  made  at  first  (after  the  pattern  of  most 
Jewish  prayers)  for  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Prayer, 
and  then  interpolated  by  transcribers  to  make  the  text 
of  the  discourse  harmonise  with  the  liturgies. 

(14,15)  ^e  condition  implied  in  the  Prayer  itself 
is  moro  distinctly  asserted.  It  is,  as  we  liaye  seen, 
not  an  arbitrary  condition,  but  the  result  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  divine  order.  Repentance  is  the  condition 
of  being  forgiven,  and  the  temper  that  does  not  forgive 
is  ipso  fado  incompatible  with  the  temper  of  the 
pemtent.  As  if  for  greater  emphasis,  the  truth  is 
presented  in  both  its  positive  and  negative  aspects. 

(16)  When  ye  fost.— Fasting  hMl  risen  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees  into  a  new  prominence. 
Under  the  Law  thero  had  been  but  the  one  great 
fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  men  wero 
"  to  afOdct  their  souls "  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 ;  Num.  xxix.  7), 
and  practice  had  interpreted  that  phrase  as  mean- 
ing total  abstinence  from  food.  Other  fasts  wero 
occasional,  in  times  of  distress  or  penitence,  as  in 
Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  or  as  part  of  a  policy  affecting 
to  be  religious  zeal  (1  Songs  xxi.  9,  12) ;  or  as  the 
expression  of  personal  sorrow  (1  Sam.  xx.  34 ;  2  Sam. 
xiL  16 ;  Ezra  x.  6 ;  Neh.  i  4 ;  e<  oZ.).  These  were 
observed  with  an  ostentatious  show  of  affliction  which 
called  forth  the  indignant  sarcasm  of  the  prophets 
(Isa.  Iviii.  5).  The  "sackcloth"  took  the  place  of 
the  usual  raiment, "  ashes "  on  the  head,  of  the  usual 
unguents  (Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxy.  13).  The  tradition 
of  the  Pharisees,  starting  from  the  true  principle  thai 
fasting  was  one  way  of  attaining  self-control,  and  tliat 
as  a  (uscipline  it  was  effectual  m  proportion  as  it  was 
systematic,  fixed  on  the  fasts  "twice  \n  the  week," 
specified  in  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee  (Luke  xviiL 
12) ;  and  the  second  and  fifth  days^of  the  week  wero 
fixed,  and  connected  with  some  vague  idea  that  Moses 
went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the  one,  and  descended  on  the 
other.  Our  Lord,  we  may  note,  does  not  blame  the 
principle,  or  even  the  rule,  on  which  the  Pharisees 
acted.  He  recognises  fasting,  as  He  recoffnises  alms- 
giving and  prayer,  and  is  content  to  warn  His  disciples 
against  the  ostentation  that  vitiates  aU  three,  the 
secret  self-satisfaction  under  the  mask  of  contrition, 
the  "pride  that  apes  humility."  The  very  words, 
"  when  thou  fastest"  contain  an  implied  command. 

Of  a  sad  countenance.— Strictly,  of  sullen  look, 
the  moroseness  of  affected  austerity  rather  than  of  real 
sorrow. 

They  disfigure  their  ftoes.— The  yerb  is  the 
same  as  that  translated  "  corrupt  *'  in  verse  19.  Here  it 
points  to  the  unwashed  face  and  the  untrimmed  hair, 
possibly  to  the  ashes  sprinkled  on  both,  that  men 
might  Know  and  admire  the  rigorous  asoetidsm. 

u7)  Anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face.— 
Both  these  acts  wero  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  traditions 
of  the  Eldere  on  the  Day  oi  Atonement,  and  by  impli- 
cation on  other  fast  days  also.  Thoy  wero  the  out- 
ward signs  of  joy  (Eccles.  ix.  8),  and  were  therefore 
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thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine 
head,  and  wash  thy  &ce ;  ^^^  that  thou 
appear  not  nnto  men  to  &8t,  bat  unto 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy 
Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly. 

<^)  Lay  not  np  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal :  (^)  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal:*  t^) 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also.  *®^  The  light  of  the 
body  is  the  eye  :*  if  therefore  thine  eye 
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be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  fiiU 
of  Ught.  (^>  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  dark- 
ness. K  therefore  the  light  that  is 
in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness ! 

(84)  No  man  can  serve  two  masters:' 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot 
serve  Grod  and  mammon.  ^)  Therefore 
I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  thought  for 
your  life,**  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 
what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 


looked  on  as  unsuitable  for  a  time  of  monmin^.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  were  to  hide  their  contrition  and 
•elf-aiscipline,  and  even  when  the  heart  knew  its  own 
bitterness  were  to  be  blithe  and  cheerfol,  opening 
their  griefs  oi^  to  their  Father  in  hearen. 

Ol>enly. — Here  again  the  artificial  antithesis  is  to 
be  rejected  as  an  interpoktion. 

(i»)  Iiay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures.— 
literally,  with  a  force  which  the  English  lacks,  trea* 
mure  not  up  your  ireasures. 

Where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt.— The 
first  word  points  to  one  form  of  Eastern  wealth,  the 
costly  garments  of  rich  material,  often  embroidered 
with  gold  and  eSbrer.  (Comn.  ''Your  garments  are 
moth-eaten"  in  Jas.  y.  2.)  Tne  second  word  is  not 
so  mnch  the  specific  "  mst "  of  metals,  as  the  decay 
which  eats  into  and  corrodes  all  the  perishable  goods  of 
earth. 

(20)  Treasures  in  heaven. — ^These,  as  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Lnke  zii.  83,  are  the  ^pood  works, 
or  rather  the  cnaracter  formed  by  them,  which  follow  ns 
into  the  nnseen  world  (Bey.  xiy.  18),  and  are  subject 
to  no  process  of  decay.  So  men  are  "rich  in  good 
works  *  (ITKm.  yi.  18),  "rich  in  faith"  (Jas.  ii.  6), 
are  made  partakers  of  the  "unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  and  His  glory"  (Eph.  iii.  8, 16). 

(2i)  Where  your  treasure  is.— The  words  imply 
the  trath,  afterwards  more  definitely  asserted,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  "  serve  God  and  mammon "  (yerse  24). 
lien  may  tiy  to  persuade  themselyes  that  they  will 
haye  a  treasure  on  earth  and  a  treasure  in  heayen  also, 
but  in  the  long-run,  one  or  the  other  will  assert  its 
claim  to  be  fi^  treasure,  and  will  claim  the  no  longer 
divided  alle^^Lsnce  61  the  heart. 

(82)  The  light  of  the  body.— Literally,  the  lamp 
of  ihe  body.  So  in  Froy.  xx.  27,  "  The  spirit  of 
man  is  the  candle  (or  'lamp')  of  the  Lord  — ^that 
which,  under  the  name  of  "conscience,"  the  "moral 
sense,"  the  "inner  man"  discerns  spiritual  realities, 
distinguishes  right  from  wrong,  gives  the  light  by 
which  we  see  our  way.  If  this  is  "single,*^  if  it 
discerns  clearly,  all  is  welL  The  "  whole  body," 
the  fife  of  the  man  in  all  ite  complex  variety,  will 
be  illumined  by  that  light.  The  connection  with  what 
precedes  lies  on  the  surface.  Singleness  of  intention 
win  preserve  us  from  the  snare  of  having  a  double 
treasure,  and  therefore  a  divided  heart. 

(23)  If  thine  eye  be  evil.— If  the  spiritual  faculty, 
whose  proper  work  it  is  to  give  light,  be  itself  diseased 


— ^if  it  discerns  not  singly  but  doubly,  and  therefore 
dimly — then  the  whole  lue  also  is  shrouded  in  gloom. 
If  tliat  is  the  case  with  the  higher  life,  what  will  be  the 
state  of  the  lower !  If  the  light  is  darkened,  what  vrill 
be  the  state  of  the  re^^on  of  life  which  is  in  itself 
naturally  dark — ^the  r^on  of  appetites  and  passions, 
which  needs  the  presence  of  the  fight  to  keep  them  at 
all  in  chedc !  "  If  the  fight  that  is  m  thee  be  darkness, 
the  darkness  how  greed  wUl  it  he .' " 

(2*)  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.— Lite- 
rally, can  he  the  slave  of  two  masters.  The  clauses  that 
follow  describe  two  distinct  results  of  the  attempt  to 
comlnne  the  two  forms  of  service  which  are  really 
incompatible.  In  most  cases,  there  will  be  love  for  the 
one,  and  a  real  hatred  for  the  other.  The  man  who 
loves  (jrod  cannot  love  the  evil  world,  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
evil,  vrill  learn  to  hate  it.  The  man  who  loves  the  world 
will,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  fip-homage,  hate  the  service 
of  (jrod  in  his  inmost  heart.  But  there  are  natures 
which  seem  hardly  susceptible  of  such  strong  emotions 
as  love  or  hatred.  In  that  case  there  will  be  a  like, 
though  not  an  identical,  issue.  The  man's  will  will 
drift  in  one  direction  or  another.  He  will  cleave  to 
one  with  such  affection  as  he  is  capable  of,  and  wiU  hold 
the  other  cheap.  God  or  mammon,  not  both  together, 
will  be  the  ruhngpower  with  him. 

Mammon.— ^^e  word  means  in  Syriac  "money" 
or  "riches,"  and  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Luke  xvL 
9.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Ghaldee  Taigum,  but 
no  word  resembling  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  fourth  century  Jerome  found 
it  in  use  in  Syria,  and  Augustine  in  tne  Punic  dialect 
of  his  native  country.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  it  ever  became  the  name  of  any  deity,  who,  fike 
the  Plutus  of  the  Greeks,  was  worshipped  as  the 
god  of  wealth.  Here,  there  is  obviously  an  approach 
to  a  personification  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  the 
service  or  worship  of  money  with  that  which  is  due  to 
God.  MOton's  description  of  Gammon  among  the 
follen  angels  is  a  deyelopment  of  the  same  thought 
(Par.  Lod,  I.  678). 

(25)  Take  no  thonght.— The  Greek  word  some- 
times thus  translated,  and  sometimes  by  "  care  "  or  "be 
careful"  (1  Cor.  vii.  32,  33,  34;  Phil.  ii.  20;  iv.  6), 
expresses  anxiety,  fiterally,  the  care  which  distracts  us. 
And  this  vras,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  meaning 
of  tiie  English  phrase  "take  thought.^'  Of  this,  wo 
have  one  example  in  I  Sam.  ix.  5 ;  other  examples  of  it 
are  found  in  Shakespeare,  "  take  thought,  ana  die  for 
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77ie  Lesson  of  the  Lilies, 


raiment  P  <26)  Behold  the  fowls  of  the 
air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your 
heavenly  father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye 
not  much  better  than  they?  ^^^  Which 
of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
cubit  unto  his  stature?  ^^  And  why 
take  ye  thought  for  raiment?   Consider 


the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow : 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin: 
<2»)  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  <*^>  Wherefore,  if 
God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to  day  is,  and  to  morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more 


Osesar"  {Jidiua  Cmsfw,  ii.  1),  or  Bacon  {Henry  the 
Eighth,  p.  220),  who  speaks  of  a  man  "dying  with 
thought  and  anguish  "  before  his  case  was  heard.  The 
usage  of  the  tune,  therefore,  probably  led  the  trans- 
lators of  1611  to  choose  the  phrase,  as  stronger  than 
the  "be  not  careful"  which  in  this  passage  stood  in 
all  previous  versions.  The  changing  fortune  of  words 
has  now  made  it  weaker,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
substitute  "  over-careful  "  or  "  over-anxious."  The 
temper  against  which  our  Lord  warns  His  disciples 
is  not  that  of  foresight,  which  merely  provides  for 
the  future,  but  the  allowing  ourselves  to  be  harassed 
and  vexed  with  its  uncertainties.  To  "take  thought" 
in  the  modem  sense  is  often  the  most  effectual  saf e- 
g^rd  (next  to  the  higher  defence  of  trust  in  God) 
against  "  taking  thought "  in  the  older. 

For  your  life.  —  The  Greek  word  is  the  same 
as  that  commonly  rendered  "  soul,"  and  the  passage  is 
interesting  as  an  example  of  its  use  in  the  wider  sense 
which  includes  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  life. 
(Gomp.  Matt.  x.  39 ;  xvl  25 ;  Mark  iii.  4,  et  al.)  We  note 
in  the  form  of  the  precept  the  homeliness  of  the  cases 
selected  as  illustration.  We  hear  the  language  of  One 
who  speaks  to  peasants  with  their  simple  yet  pressing 
wants,  not  to  the  wider  cares  of  the  covetous  or  ambitious 
of  a  higher  grade. 

Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat^  .  .  .  P 
— ^The  reasoning  is  a  fortiori,  God  has  given  you  the 
greater,  can  you  not  trust  Him  to  g^ve  you  also  the  less  P 
In  some  way  or  other  there  will  come  food  to  sustain 
life,  and  dothing  for  the  body,  and  men  should  not  so 
seek  for  more  as  to  be  troubled  about  them. 

(^)  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air.— Better, 
birds.  As  the  words  were  spoken  we  may  venture  to 
think  of  them  as  accompanied  by  the  gesture  which 
directed  attention  to  the  turtle-doves,  the  wood-pigeons, 
and  the  finches,  which  are  conspicuous  features  in  a 
Galilean  landscape.  Our  modem  use  of  the  word  has 
restricted  "fowls"  to  one  class  of  birds;  but  in 
Chaucer,  and  indeed  in  the  English  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  in  common  use  in  a  wider  sense,  and 
we  read  of  the  "small  fowles  that  maken  melodic,"  as 
including  the  lark,  the  linnet,  and  the  thrush. 

Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  P— Here 
a^pun  the  reasoning  is  dfcHiori,  Assuming  a  personal 
will,  the  will  of  a  Eather,  as  that  which  governs  the 
order  of  the  universe,  we  mav  trust  to  its  wisdom  and 
love  to  order  all  things  well  for  the  highest  as  for  the 
meanest  of  its  creatures.  For  those  who  receive  whatever 
comes  in  the  spirit  of  contented  thankfulness,  i.e.,  for 
those  who  "  love  God," all  things  work  together  for  good. 

(87)  One  cubit  unto  bis  stature.— The  Greek  for 
the  last  word  admits  either  this  meaning  (as  in  Luke 
xix.  8,  and  perhaps  Luke  ii.  52)  or  that  of  age  (as  in 
John  ix.  21,  23,  and  Heb.  xi.  24).  Either  gives  an 
adeouate  sense  to  the  passage.  No  anxiety  will  alter 
our  bodily  height,  and  the  other  conditions  of  our  life  are 
as  fixed  by  God's  laws  as  that  is,  as  little  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  our  volition ;  neither  will  that  anxiety 
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add  to  the  length  of  life  which  God  has  appointed  for 
us.  Of  the  two  meanines,  however,  tne  last  best 
satisfies  the  teaching  of  tne  context.  Men  are  not 
anxious  about  adding  to  their  stature.  They  are 
often  anxious  about  prolonging  their  life.  Admit  the 
thought  that  our  days  are  but  "as  a  span  long" 
(Ps.  xxxix.  5),  and  then  the  addition  of  a  cubit  becomes  a 
natural  metaphor.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Luke  (xii.  26)  this  appears  as  "  that  which 
IS  least,"  and  which  yet  lies  beyond  our  power. 

(88)  wby  take  fe  tbought  for  raiment?— The 
uestion  might  well  be  asked  of  every  race  of  the  whole 
amily  of  man.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  forget  its  special 
pointedness  as  addressed  to  «  people  who  reckoned  their 
garments,  not  less  than  their  money,  as  part  of  their 
capital,  and  often  expended  on  them  the  labour  of  many 
weeks  or  months.    (Gomp.  verse  20 ;  Jas.  v.  2.) 

Consider  tbe  lilies  of  tbe  field.— Here  aoain 
we  may  think  of  the  lesson  as  drawn  immediately  fiom 
the  surrounding  objects.  The  hill-sides  of  Galilee  are 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  crown  imperial,  and  the 
golden  amaryllis,  and  crimson  tulijMs,  and  anemones  of 
all  shades  from  scarlet  to  white,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
oommoner  buttercups  and  dandelions  and  daisies ;  and 
aU  these  are  probaoly  cUssed  roughly  together  under 
the  generic  name  of  "  lilies."  And  these,  with  what 
we  may  reverently  speak  of  as  a  love  of  Nature,  the 
Lord  tells  His  disciples  to  "  consider,"  i.e.,  not  merely 
to  look  at  with  a  passing  glance,  but  to  study — ^to  leant, 
as  it  were,  by  neart — till  they  have  realised  eveiy 
beauty  of  sbncture  and  form  and  hue. 

(^)  I  say  unto  you.— The  formula  of  emphads  is 
not  without  a  special  force  here  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  10, 19). 
Man's  gase  was  drawn  to  the  "  goigeous  apparel,"  tiie 
gold-embroidered  robes  of  ki^^  and  emperors.  Jewish 
tiaditions  as  to  the  glory  of  &>lomon  represented  even 
his  attendants  as  dothed  in  purple,  and  with  hair 
glittering  with  gold-dust  He,  the  true  Son  of  David, 
saw  in  the  simplest  flower  that  grows  a  glory  above 
them  all.    "  The  lily  shames  the  king." 

(90)  The  grass  of  the  field.— The  term  is  used 
generically  to  include  the  meadow-flowers  which  were 
cut  down  with  the  grass,  and  used  as  fodder  or  as  f ueL 
The  scarcity  of  wood  in  Palestine  made  the  latter  use 
more  common  there  than  in  Europe.  The  "  oven "  in 
this  passage  was  the  portable  earthen  vessel  used  by 
the  poor  for  baking  their  bread.  The  coarse  ligneous 
hay  was  placed  below  it  and  round  it,  and  shoH-lived 
as  the  flune  was,  so  that  "  the  crackling  of  the  thorns  " 
(Fs.  cxviiL  12 ;  Ecdes.  viL  6)  became  proverbial,  it  had 
time  to  do  its  work. 

O  ye  of  little  fledth.  -The  word  is  found  onlj  in 
our  Lord's  teaching,  and  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
are  all  singularlv  suggestive.  The  disciples  were  not 
faithless  or  unbeneving,  but  their  trust  was  weak.  They 
lacked  in  moments  of  anxiety  the  coura^  which  leadls 
men  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  love  and  wisdom  of  their 
Father.  So  in  the  stormy  night  on  the  lake,  or  when 
Peter  began  to  sink  in  the  waves,  or  when  the  disciples 
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dothe  you,  O  ye  of  Kttle  faith  P  <») 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying, 
What  shall  we  eat?  or,  Wliat  shall  we 
drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  <^>  (For  after  all  these  things 
do  the  Gentiles  seek :)  for  your  heayemy 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  haye  need  of  all 
these  things.     ^>  But  seek  ye  first  the 
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kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and  his  righteousness ; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  <**>  Take  therefore  no  thought  for 
the  morrow :  for  the  morrow  shskU  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  eyil  thereof. 

CHAPTER  Vn.—W  Judge  not,  that 


Bad  forgotten  to  take  bread,  the  same  word  reonrs 
(Matt.  Tiii.  26 ;  ziy.  31 ;  xvi.  8). 

(81)  Therefore  .  .  .—The  oommaiid  which,  in 
▼eraes  25  and  28,  had  before  been  given  as  general  and 
abstract,  is  now  enforced  as  the  conclusion  of  a  process 
of  thon^t  more  or  less  indactiye.  A  change  in  the 
tense,  wmetk  we  fail  to  express  in  English,  indicates 
more  special  and  personal  application — "  Do  not  take 
thouffht,  do  not  be  oyer-anxious  now" 

im  After  all  these  things  do  the  Oentiles 
seek. — The  tone  is  one  of  pity  rather  than  of  censure, 
though  it  appeals,  not  without  a  touch  of  gentle  rebuke 
(as  Mfore  in  yerse  5)  to  the  national  pride  of  Israelites : 
"  You  look  down  upon  the  heathen  noHons,  and  think 
of  youraelyes  as  Gkid's  people^  yet  in  what  do  you  excel 
ihw,  if  you  seek  only  what  tJiejr  are  seeking  P  " 

For  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  .  .  . 
— ^The  bearing  of  this  teaching  on  the  meaning  of  the 
**  daily  bread  **  of  the  Lord's  ^iver  has  already  been 
noticed  (comp.  Note  on  yerse  11).  The  outer  life  of  man, 
and  its  accidents,  may  well  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
All-knowing.  It  lies  below  the  region  of  true  prayer, 
ce  oceiroies  an  altogether  subordinate  place  within  it. 

(S3)  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.— 
The  context  shows  that  the  words  point  to  the  "  seek- 
ing "  of  prayer,  rather  than  of  act,  though  the  latter 
meaning  is,  of  course,  not  excluded.  What  is  thus  to 
be  sou^t  is  "  the  kingdom  of  Qod  "  (the  chan^  from 
the  less  personal  "  kingdom  of  heayen  **  is  significant), 
the  higher  spiritual  life  in  its  completeness,  for  ourselyes 
and  u>T  others;  and  with  it  we  are  to  seek  "His 
righteousness,"  that  which,  being  perfect  beyond  the 
Mhteousness  of  the  scribes  ana  Fharisees,  must  be 
Jus  gift  to  UB,  and  therefore  to  be  sought  in  prayer. 
One  who  seeks  for  this  may  well  be  content  to  leaye  all 
else  in  his  Father's  hands.  Eyen  without  his  asking 
"  they  shall  be  added  unto  him'*  in  such  measure  as  is  best 
for  mm.  Among  the  few  traditional  sayings  ascribed  to 
our  Lord  of  whicn  we  can  think  as  probably  an  authentic 
report  of  His  teaching,  is  one  to  the  same  effect  ouoted 
by  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "Ask  great  tilings, 
and  little  things  shall  be  added  to  you :  ask  heayemy 
things,  and  earthly  things  shall  be  added  to  you." 

(sQ  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.— No  precept  of  divine  wisdom  has  found  so 
many  echoes  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  Epicurean 
self-mdulgence.  Stoic  apathy,  practical  common-sense, 
haye  all  preached  the  same  lesson,  and  bidden  men  to 
cease  their  questionings  about  the  future.  That  whidi 
was  new  in  our  Loni's  teaching  was  the  ground  on 
which  the  precept  rested.  It  was  not  simply  the  earpe 
diem — ^"mdce  the  most  of  the  present  "—of  the  seeker 
after  a  maximum  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  acceptance  by 
man's  will  of  an  inevitable  destiny,  nor  the  yain  struggle 
to  rise  above  that  inentable  fate.  Men  were  to  uwk 
lorward  to  the  future  calmly,  to  avoid  the  temper 
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'  Over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  eviia^" 


because  they  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who  cared  for 
each  one  oz  them  with  a  personal  and  iudividualising 
love. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
— ^The  word  rendered  '*evil  occurs  in  the  Qospeb 
only  in  this  passa^,  and  in  the  EpisUes  has  commonly 
the  sense  of  "  wickedness."  That  meaning  would  he 
too  strong  here ;  but  it  reminds  us  that  our  Lord  is 
speaking  not  of  what  we  call  the  simple  accidents  or 
misfortuues  of  life,  but  of  the  troubling  element  which 
each  day  brin|i^8  with  it,  and  against  wnich  we  have  to 
contend,  lest  it  should  lead  us  into  sin.  That  conflict 
is  more  than  enough  for  the  day,  without  anticipating  a 
further  mischief. 

VIL 

(^)  The  plan  and  sequence  of  the  discourse  is,  as 
has  been  said,  less  apparent  in  this  last  portion. 
Whether  this  be  the  result  of  omission  or  of  insertion, 
thus  much  at  least  seems  dear,  that  while  chap.  v.  is 
mainly  a  protest  against  the  teaching  of  the  scribes, 
and  cnap.  vi.  mainly  a  protest  against  their  corruption 
of  the  three  great  elements  of  the  religious  life — alms* 
giving,  prayer,  and  fasting — and  the  worldliness  out  of 
which  that  corruption  grew,  this  deals  chiefly  with  the 
temptations  incident  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
that  life  when  lower  forms  of  evil  have  been  overcome— 
with  the  temper  that  judges  others,  the  self-deceit  of 
unconsdouB  hypocrisy,  the  danger  of  unreality. 

Judge  not,  that  ve  be  not  judged.— The  words 
point  to  a  tendency  innerent  in  human  nature,  and  are 
therefore  universally  applicable;  but  they  had,  we  must 
remember,  a  special  bearing  on  the  Jews.  They,  as 
really  in  tiie  van  of  the  religious  progress  of  mankind* 
took  on  themselves  to  judge  other  nations.  All  true 
teachers  of  Israel,  even  though  they  represented  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  truth,  felt  the  cfanger,  and  warned 
their  countrymen  against  it.  St.  Pam  (Bom.  ii.  8; 
1  Gor.  iv.  5)  and  St.  James  (iv.  11)  a^ke,  in  this 
matter,  echo  the  teaching  of  their  Master.  And  the 
temptation  still  continues.  In  nroportion  as  any  nation, 
any  chnxoh,  any  sode^,  any  individual  man  rises  above 
the  common  rorms  of  evil  that  surround  them,  they 
are  disposed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  are  stiu 
in  the  evil. 

The  question,  how  far  we  can  obey  the  precept,  is 
not  without  its  difficulties.  Must  we  not,  even  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  be  judging  others  every  day  of  our 
lives  P  The  juryman  giving  his  verdict,  the  master 
who  discharges  a  dishonest  servant,  the  bishop  who 
puts  in  force  the  discipline  of  the  Church — ^are  these 
acting  against  our  Lord's  commands?  And  if  not, 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  P  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  not  found  in  the  distinctions  of  a  formal 
casuistry.  We  have  rather  to  remember  that  our  Lord 
here,  as  elsewhere,  gives  principles  rather  than  rules, 
and  embodies  the  principle  in  a  rule  which,  because  it 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  letter,  forces  ue  back  u^n 
the  spirit.    "Wnat  is  forbidden  is  the  censorious  judgmg 


The  Mote  and  Hie  Beam, 
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The  Dogs  and  the  Stoine. 


ye  be  not  judged/    <*)  For  with  what  «LiAe«.w:Roin 

jadgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged : 

and  with  what  measure   ye  mete,  it 

shall  be  measured  to  you  again/    (^>  And 

why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 

thy  brother's  eye,^  but  considerest  not 

the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eyeP 

^*>  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother. 

Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine 

eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own 
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e  Luke  &  4L 


i  eb.  fL  »: 
Hark  U.  S4 ; 
Lake  11.  •; 
Jobn  1&  14; 


eye  P  (^)  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

(^)  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them 
under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 
rend  you. 

(*>  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  \* 


temper,  eager  to  find  faults  and  condemn  men  tor  them, 
BnapidooB  of  motives,  detecting,  let  ns  say,  for  example, 
in  controversy,  and  denouncing,  the  faintest  shade  of 
heresy.  No  mere  mles  can  guide  ns  as  to  the  limits 
of  onr  judgments.  What  we  need  is  to  have  "  onr  senses 
exerdsed  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,"  to  cultivate 
the  sensitiveness  of  consdenoe  and  the  deamess  of 
self-knowledge.  Briefly,  we  may  sav : — (1.)  Judge  no 
man  unless  it  be  a  duty  to  do  so.  (2.)  As  far  as  may 
be,  judge  the  offence,  and  not  the  offender.  (3.)  Con- 
fine your  judgment  to  the  earthly  dde  of  faults,  and 
leave  their  relation  to  Gh3d,  to  Him  who  sees  the  heart. 
(4.)  Never  judge  at  all  without  rememberinff  your  own 
dxfulness,  and  the  ignorance  and  infirmities  which 
may  extenuate  the  sinndnees  of  others. 

(8)  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  .... 
— ^Here  again  truth  takes  the  form  of  a  seeming 
piradox.  The  unjust  judgment  of  man  does  not 
oring  upon  us  a  divine  juc^^ent  which  ^  is  also  un- 
just; but  the  severity  which  we  have  unjustly  meted 
out  to  others,  becomes,^  by  a  retributive  law,  the 
measure  of  that  which  is  justly  dealt  out  to  us. 

(8)  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  .  .  .  P 
— The  Greek  noun  so  translated  means  a  "  stalk  "  or 
"  twig "  rather  than  one  of  the  fine  partides  of  dust 
floating  in  tiie  sun  to  which  we  attach  tne  word  **  mote." 
The  iUustration  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  one 
among  the  Jews,  and  a  proverb  all  but  verbally 
identical  is  found  as  a  saving  of  Rabbi  Tarphon. 
Like  illustrations  have  been  found  in  the  proverbs  and 
satires  (d  eveiy  country,  all  teaching  that  men  are 
keen-dfi^ted  as  to  the  faults  of  others,  hlind  as  to  their 
own.  The  Gracchi  complain  of  sedition,  and  Clodius 
accuses  others  of  adultery.    We  all  need  the  wish — 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftle  sie  us. 
To  see  ounels  as  others  see  as !  "^ 


But  oonsiderest. — ^There  is  the  same  contrast  as 
between  "  seeing  "  and  *'  conddering  "  in  Matt.  vi.  26, 
28.  Our  own  faults  require  the  camul  scrutiny  which 
we  never  ^ve  them :  the  faults  of  others  we  should  be 
content  to  glance  at. 

(^)  How  wilt  thou  say-^.e.,  how  wilt  thou  have 
the  lace  to  say. 

(5)  Thou  hypocrite.— The  man  deserves  this  name, 
liecanse  he  acts  the  part  of  a  teacher  and  reformer, 
when  he  himself  needs  repentance  and  reform  the 
most.  The  hypocrisy  is  all  the  greater  because  it  does 
not  know  itseJf  to  be  hypocriticaL 

Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly.— Here  the  teaching 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  rises  far  above  the  level  A 
the  maxims  whidi,  to  a  certdn  extent,  it  resembles. 
It  gives  a  new  motive  to  the  work  of  self -scrutiny  and 
soli -ref ormation.  WhUe  we  are  blind  with  self-deceit 
we  are  but  bunglers  in  the  work  of  dealing  with  the 
faults  of  others.  When  we  have  wrestled  with  and 
overcome  our  own  besetting  sins,  then,  and  not  till 
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then,  shall  we  be  able,  with  the  insight  and  tact  which 
the  work  demands,  to  hdp  others  to  overcome  thdrs. 

(6)  That  which  is  holy.— The  words  point  to  the 
flesh  which  has  been  offered  for  sacrifice,  the  **  holy 
thing"  of  Lev.  xxii.  6,  7,  10,  16,  of  which  no  un- 
clean person  or  stranger,  and  d  fortiori  no  undean 
beast,  was  to  eat.  To  give  tliat  holy  fledi  to  dogs 
would  have  seemed  to  the  devout  Israelite  the  greatest 
of  all  profanations.  Our  Lord  teaches  us  that  there  is 
a  like  risk  of  desecration  in  dealing  with  the  yet  holier 
treasure  of  divine  truth.  Another  aspect  of  the  same 
warning  is  brought  out  in  the  second  danse.  The 
faddon  of  the  time  had  made  pearls  the  costliest  of  all 

J'ewels,  as  in  the  parable  of  Matt.  xiii.  45  (comp.  also 
Tim.  iL  9),  and  so  they  too  became  mnbols  of  the 
predousness  of  truth.  The  "  dogs  "  ana  the  "  swine,'* 
m  their  turn,  represent  distinct  forms  of  evil,  the 
former  being  here,  as  in  Phil.  iiL  2,  Bev.  xxiL  15,  the 
type  of  impurity,  the  latter  (as  in  F^  Ixxx.  13)  of 
ierodty.  Tne  second  conrparison  may  posdbly  imply, 
as  in  a  condensed  fable,  the  disappointment  and  con- 
sequent rage  of  the  swine  at  finoing  that  what  th^ 
took  for  g^rain  was  only  pearls.  We  are  to  beware  lest 
we  so  present  the  truth,  either  in  direct  teaching  or 
by  an  undisoeming  disdoeure  of  the  deeper  religious 
emotions  of  the  soiu,  to  men,  tJiat  we  make  them  worse 
and  not  better  than  before. 

We  are  met  by  the  questions.  Are  we,  then,  to  class 
our  fellow-men  under  these  heads,  and  to  think  of 
them  as  dogs  and  swine  P  Is  not  this  to  foiget  the 
previous  teaching,  and  to  judge  with  the  harshest 
judgment  P  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
found,  we  may  believe,  in  thinlring  of  the  dogs  and 
swine  as  representing  not  men  and  women  as  sndi«  but 
the  pasdons  of  this  kind  or  that  which  make  them 
brutish.  So  long  as  they  identify  themselves  with 
those  pasdons,  we  must  dral  cautionisly  and  wisely  with 
them.  St.  Paul  did  not  preach  the  gospd  to  the 
howling  mob  at  Ephesus,  or  to  the  "  lewdfeliows  of  the 
baser  sort "  at  Thessalonica,  and  yet  at  another  time  he 
would  have  told  any  member  of  those  crowds  that  he 
too  had  been  redeemed,  and  might  daim  an  inheritance 
among  those  who  had  been  sanctified.  We  need,  k 
might  be  added,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  brute 
element  in  ourselves  not  less  tiian  in  others.  There, 
too,  we  may  desecrate  the  holiest  truths  by  dealing  with 
them  in  the  spirit  of  irreverence,  or  pasdon,  or  may 
^nically  jest  with  our  own  truest,  and  noblest  impulses. 

(7)  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given.— The  transition  is 
again  abrupt,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  some  links 
are  missing.  The  latent  sequence  of  thought  would 
seem  to  be  this,  "  If  the  work  of  reforming  others  and 
ourselves,"  men  might  say,  "  is  so  diffictut,  how  shall 
we  dare  to  enter  on  it  P  Where  shall  we  find  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  which  we  need  P  "  And  the 
answer  is.  In  prayer  for  those  gifts. 


OhXb  Law  of  Giving, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  VII. 


T/ie  Law  and  the  PropJuU, 


seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you :  W  for  every 
one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  (^>  Or 
what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone? 
(^^)  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him 
a  serpent?  <*^>  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
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children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  P  <^'^  There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,*  do  ye  even  so  to 
them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets. 

OS)  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  :* 
for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 


Here,  once  more,  the  words  areabeolnte  and  nnqnali- 
fied,  and  yet  are  dearly  limited  by  implied  conditions. 
It  is  assumed  (1)  that  we  ask  for  good  ffifts — ^for 
''bread  "  and  not  for  a  "stone,"  for  a  ''fish^  and  not 
for  a  "serpent;"  and  (2)  that  we  ask,  as  Christ  has 
taught  ns,  in  His  name  and  according  to  His  spirit. 
Otherwise  we  may  ask  and  leceiTe  not,  because  we  ask 


amiss. 


The  three  words  imply  distinct  degrees  of  intensity. 
There  is  the  "asking"  m  the  spoken  words  of  prayer,  the 
*^  seeking"  in  the  efforts  and  labours  which  are  acted 
prayers,  the  **  knocking"  at  the  gate  with  the  urgent 
unportunity  which  claims  admisnon  into  our  Father*s 
boose. 

W  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you. — ^The  mean- 
ing of  the  illustrations  is  obvious  enough,  yet  their 
homelineBs  is  noticeable  as  addressed  to  the  peasants 
of  Gbfilee,  who  found  in  fish  and  bread,  as  in  the 
mineies  of  the  live  thousand  and  the  Four  thousand, 
the  staple  of  their  daily  food. 

(U)  If  ye  then,  being  eviL — ^Tne  words  at  once 
leeognise  the  fact  of  man's  depravity,  and  assert  that 
it  is  not  total  In  the  midst  of  all  our  evil  there  is 
fltiU  that  element  of  natural  and  pure  affection  which 
makes  the  fatherhood  of  men  a  fit  parable  of  the 
Flatherhood  of  God.  We  mount  from  our  lore  to  His, 
abstneting  from  our  thoughts  the  evil  of  which  we 
esnnot  but  be  conscious. 

Give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him.— 
The  oontext  shows  that  the  "  good  things  "  are  spiritual 
and  not  temporal  gifts,  the  wisdom  and  insight  which 
we  all  need,  or  rather  (as  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Luke  zi.  13)  the  one  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which,  in 
its  serenfola  diyersity,  includes  them  alL 

(U)  Therefore  .  .  .  whatsoever.— The  sequence 
of  thouffht  reauires,  perhaps,  some  explanation.  Qod 
gives  d»  c[ooa  things  in  answer  to  our  wishes,  if  only 
what  we  wish  for  is  really  for  our  good.  It  is  man's 
highest  blessedness  to  be  like  Qod,  to  "  be  perfect  as 
oar  Father  in  heaven  is  ^eifect,"  and  therefore  in  tins 
respect  too  he  must  stnve  to  resemble  £Qm.  The 
ground  tiius  taken  fives  a  new  chuacter  to  that  which 
otherwise  had  already  become  almost  one  of  the  "  com- 
moo-plaoes "  of  Jewish  and  heathen  ethics.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  illustrBtion  of  the  former  is  tne 
well-known  stoiy  of  the  Gentile  inquirer  who  went  to 
Shammai,  the  great  scribe,  and  asked  to  be  taught  the 
law,  in  a  few  brief  words,  while  he  stood  on  one  foot. 
The  Babbi  turned  away  in  anger.  The  questioner  then 
went  to  Hillel,  and  made  the  same  demand;  and  the 
sage  turned  and  said,  "  Whatsoever  thou  wouldest  that 
men  should  not  do  to  thee,  that  do  not  thou  to  them.  All 
our  law  is  summed  up  in  that."  And  so  the  Gentile 
became  a  proselyte.  A  like  negative  rule  is  quoted  by 
Gibbon  {IJeel.  and  FaUy  c.  liv.,note  2)  from  Isolates,  not 
without  a  sneer,  as  if  it  anticipated  the  teaching  of  the 


Christ.  The  nearest  approach  to  our  Lord's  rule  is, 
however,  found  in  the  saying  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
who,  when  asked  how  we  shonla  act  towards  our  friends, 
replied,  "As  we  would  they  should  act  to  us"  (Diog. 
Laert.,  v.  1,  §  21).  All  these,  however,  though  we  may 
welcome  them  as  instances  of  the  testimonium  aninue 
naturalUer  Christiana  (as  Tertnllian  calls  it),  are  yet 
wanting  in  the  completeness  of  our  Lord's  precept,  and 
still  more  do  they  fall  below  it  in  regard  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  precept  rests,  and  the  power  given  to  per- 
form it.  Tet  even  here,  too,  there  is,  of  necessity,  an 
implied  limitation.  We  cannot  comply  with  all  men's 
desires,  nor  ought  we  to  wish  that  tney  should  comply 
with  ours,  fortnose  desires  may  be  foolish  and  frivolous, 
or  may  involve  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  passion.  The 
rule  is  only  safe  when  our  own  will  has  been  first 
purified,  so  that  we  wish  only  from  others  that  which  is 
really  good.  Reciprocity  in  evil  or  in  folly  is  obviously 
altogether  alien  from  the  mind  of  Christ. 

(13)  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate.— The  fi|nire 
was  posfflbly  suggested  by  some  town  actually  in  sight. 
Safed,  the  "city  set  on  a  hiU,"  or  some  other,  with  the 
narrow  pathway  leading  to  the  yet  narrower  gate,  the 
'*  needle  8  eye  'of  the  city,  through  which  the  traveller 
entered.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  picture  which  the 
words  i>resented.  A  like  image  had  been  used  before, 
with  a  singular  coinddenee  of  language,  in  the  allegory 
known  as  the  Tablet  of  Cebes,  the  Disciple  of  Socrates : 
"  Seest  thou  not  a  certain  small  door,  and  a  pathway 
before  the  door,  in  no  way  crowded,  but  few,  very  few, 
go  in  tiiereatp  This  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  true 
discipline"  (c.  16).  The  meaning  of  the  parable  here 
lies  on  the  surface.  The  way  and  the  gate  are  alike  the 
way  of  obedience  and  holiness,  and  me  gate  is  to  be 
reached  not  without  pain  and  effort;  but  only  through 
it  can  we  enter  into  the  city  of  God,  the  heaveiuy 
Jerusalem.  A  deeper  signincanoe  is,  however,  sug- 
gested even  by  our  tiord's  own  teaching.  He  Himself 
IS  the  "way"  (John  xiv.  6),  or  with  a  slight  variation 
of  the  imagery.  He  b  the  *'  door,"  or  gate,  dv  which  His 
sheep  enter  into  the  fold  (John  x.  7).  Only  we  must 
remember  that  His  being  thus  the  "way"  and  the 
"gate "  does  not  mean  that  we  can  find,  in  union  with 
'SSm,  a  substitute  for  holiness,  but  indicates  simply 
how  we  are  to  attain  to  it. 

That  leadeth  to  destmotion.  —  The  Question, 
which  has  been  much  discussed  lately,  whetner  this 
word  "  destruction  "  means  the  extinction  of  conscious 
life — ^what  is  popularly  called  annihilation— or  prolonged 
existence  in  endless  suffering,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
be  settled  by  mere  reference  to  lexicons.  So  far  as 
they  go,  the  word  implies,  not  annihilation,  but  waste 
(Matt.  xxvL  8 ;  Mark  xiv.  4),  perdition,  t.6.,  the  loss  of 
all  that  makes  existence  predous.  I  question  whether 
a  sinji^le  passage  can  be  adduced  in  which  it  means,  in 
relation  to  material  things,  more  than  the  breaking  up 
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The  Strait  Gate. 


ST.   MATTHEW,  VH. 


TJie  Tree  and  its  FruU, 


many  there  be  which,  go  in  thereat : 
(^^)  Because^  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

(15)  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves,  (^^> 
Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles  ?•   (15^)  Even  so  every  good 
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tree  bringeth  forth  good  firuit;  but  a 
corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  firuit. 
(^)A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  <^>  Every  tree  thai 
bringeth  not  forth  good  fniit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.*  ^*)  Where- 
fore by  their  firuits  ye  shall  know  them. 
(*^)  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 


of  their  ontward  form  and  beaaty,  or  in  spiritual  things, 
more  than  what  ma^  be  described  as  the  wretchedness 
of  a  wasted  life.  Tne  use  of  the  cognate  verb  confirms 
this  meaning.  Men  "perish"  when  they  are  put  to 
death  (Matt.  xxii.  7 ;  Acts  y.  37 ;  et  aL).  Caiaphas 
gave  his  counsel  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people,  that  the  whole  nation jpem/t  not  (John  xL  50). 
The  demons  ask  whether  the  Onrist  has  come  to  de$tr<yy 
them  (Mark  L  24).  The  sheep  are  lost  when  they 
are  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Matt.  xv.  24 ;  Luke 
xv.  6).  The  mimediate  context  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. "  Life  "  is  more  than  mere  existence.  "  De- 
struction," b^  parity  of  reasomnfif,  should  be  more  than 
mere  non-existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of 
the  waste,  the  loss,  the  perdition,  does  not  absolutely 
exclude  the  possibility  of  deliverance.  The  lost  sheep 
was  found ;  the  exiled  son,  perishing  with  hunger,  was 
brought  back  to  his  father's  nouse. 

(U)  Narrow  is  the  way.— Literallv,  pressed,  or 
hemmed  in  between  walls  or  rocks,  like  the  pathway  in 
a  mountain  gorge. 

Which  leadeth  unto  life.— Noteworthy  as  the  first 
passage  in  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  in  which  the 
word  "  life  "  appears  as  summing  up  all  the  blessedness 
of  the  kingdom.  The  idea  is  developed  as  we  advance ; 
the  life  becomes  "  eternal,"  and  finally  we  are  taught 
that  the  eternal  life  consists  in  the  true  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  Gk>d  and  Christ  (John  xviL  2,  3). 

Few  there  be  that  fina  it.— The  sad  contrast 
between  the  many  and  the  few  runs  through  all  our 
Lord's  teaching.  He  comee  to  "  save  the  world,"  and 
yet  those  whom  He  chooses  out  of  the  world  are  but  as 
a  '*  little  flock'*  They  are  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
yet  the  result  will  be  but  discord  and  division.  The 
picture  is  a  dark  one,  and  yet  it  represents  but  too 
faithfully  the  impression  made,  I  do  not  say  on 
Calvinist  or  even  Christian,  but  on  any  ethical  teacher,  by 
the  actual  state  of  mankind  around  us.  They  are,  for  tlie 
most  part,  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  their  lives,  and 
of  the  interests  at  stake  in  them.  If  there  is  any  wider 
hop^  it  is  found  in  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  (1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6) ;  in  the  fact 
that  the  words  used  are  emphatically  present ;  in  the 
belief  that  the  short  span  of  this  life  is  not  necessarily 
the  whole  of  the  discipline  of  a  socd  made  for  eternity ; 
and  that  the  new  life,  nascent^  and  feeble,  and  stunted 
here,  may  be  quickened  by  some  new  process  of  educa- 
tion into  higher  energies. 

(^)  Beware  of  lUse  prophets.— The  sequence 
again  is  below  the  surface.  How  was  the  narrow  way 
to  be  found  P  Who  would  act  as  guide  ?  Many  would 
offer  their  help  who  would  simply  lead  men  to  the 
destruction  which  they  sought  to  escape.  Such  teachers, 
claiming  authoritv  as  inspired,  there  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  and  there  would  be  again. 
The  true  gift  of  prophecy  is  always  followed  by  its 


counterfeit.  Even  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  was 
speaking,  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Judas  of  Galilee 
(Acts  V.  37),  Theudas,  and  other  popular  leaders,  was 
still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 

Which  oome  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing.— The 
illustration  implies  something  like  Uie  conception  of  the 
wolf  disguising  himself  as  a  sheep  in  order  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  fold.  So  far  a  special  feature  is 
added  to  the  general  allegory  of  John  x.  12  and  Acts 
29.     It  is  possible,  thougn  not,  I  Uiink,  probable, 


that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the  ''rough  gar- 

i"  of  Heb. 


ments,"  the  "sheep-skins  and  goat-skins 

37,  worn  by  false  prophets  of  the  nermit  or  ascetic  type. 

(16)  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  firuits.— 
The  question.  What  are  the  fruits  P  is  not  directly 
answered.  Those  who  attach  most  importance  to  the 
ethical  side  of  religion,  see  in  them  the  practical  out- 
come of  doctrine  in  life,  character,  and  deeds.  Others, 
who  live  in  a  constant  dread  of  heresv,  dwell  on  doctrines 
rather  than  acts  as  the  "  fruits "  by  which  we  are  to 
discern  the  false  teachers  and  the  true.  Gh>od  works, 
they  say,  may  be  but  the  sheep's  clothing  that  hides  the 
heietic  wolf.  The  analogy  of  Scriptural  language,  and 
even  of  that  of  most  theologians,  the  familiar  phrases 
which  speak  of  good  works  as  tiie  fruits  of  faitli  and  tiie 
like,  are,  it  is  bdieved,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former 
view.  Still  more  decisive  are  the  '*  fruits  meet  for 
repentance  *'  of  Matt.  iii.  8.  We  are  to  judge  of  the 
teaching  of  those  who  daim  authoritjr  by  the  t^  of  the 
measure  in  which,  in  the  long-run,  it  promotes  purity, 
peace,  and  holiness. 

a7.i8)  Even  BO  every  good  tree  .  .  .  . 
— The  two  verses  state  nearly  the  same  fact,  but 
each  presents  a  different  aspect.  First  it  is  stated  as 
a  matter  of  practical  esqperience,  then  the  general 
fact  is  referred  to  a  necessary  law.  If  the  tree  is 
corrupt,  i.6.,  rotten  or  decaved  at  the  core,  it  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  If  there  is  falseness  in  the 
teaching,  or  m  the  man,  it  will  sooner  or  later  show 
itself  in  his  life,  and  then,  even  though  we  judge  of  the 
doctrine  on  other  ground,  we  should  cease  to  feel  con- 
fidence in  the  guioance  of  the  teacher. 

(19)  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
firuit. — ^The  crowds  who  listened  must,  for  the  most 
part,  have  recognised  the  words  as  those  which  they 
had  heard  before  from  the  lips  of  the  Baptist,  and  they 
served  accordingly  as  a  link  connecting  tae  teaching  of 
our  Lord  with  imi  of  the  forerunner.  (Ck>mp.  Matt  iii  10. ) 

(20)  Ye  shall  know  them.— As  before,  in  verse  16, 
the  word  is  one  which  implies  knowledge  that  is  full, 
clear,  decisive — such  as  that  to  whidi  St.  Paul  looks 
forward  in  the  life  to  come  (1  Gor.  ziii.  12). 

m  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father.— 
The  continued  stress  laid  on  the  ethical  siae  of  religion, 
on  the  nullitv  of  the  confession  of  a  true  faith  (as 
embodied  ia  tne  "  Lord,  Lord")  without  doing  the  will 
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of  heaven ;'  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  (^> 
Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy 
name  9  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works?  ^^^  And  then  will  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  yon :  ^ 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity/ 
!»♦)  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,'  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  nnto  a  wise  man,  which 


Bom. a. is; ju.^  built  his  house  upon  a  rock:  ^*>and 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.  <^>  And  every 
one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand :  ^^^  and  the  rain 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house;  and  it  fell:  and  great  was  the 
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of  God,  more  than  oonfiiniB  the  interpietatioii  of  verse 
16  above  given.  A  farther  development  of  the  same 
thooffht  is  found  in  John  viL  17,  and  we  are  taught  that 
it  is  oy  doing  the  will  of  Qod  onrselves,  or  rather  by 
wilUng  to  do  it»  that  we  gain  the  power  to  distinguish, 
so  far  as  we  need  distinguish,  truth  from  error,  man's 
teaching  from  God's. 

The  previous  words  imply  that  the  disciples  had  already 
begun  to  use  the  title  Lord  (K^pcot)  in  speaking  to 
their  Master  (oomp.  Luke  v.  8) ;  but  as  that  word  was  at 
the  time  in  common  use  as  one  of  courtesy  (Matt.  viiL 
2,  6 ;  John  XX.  2),  it  would  not  necessarily  f  oUow  that 
they  had  used  it  in  all  the  later  fulness  of  its  meaning. 

(s)  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.— STo 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  more  marvellous 
in  its  elaims  than  this ;  to  those  who  see  in  Christ  only 
a  human  Teacher  with  a  higher  morality  than  Hillel  or 
Seneca,  none  more  utterly  incomprehensible.  At  the 
commeneement  of  His  ministry,  m  a  discourse  which, 
though  it  is  spoken  in  the  tone  of  authority,  gives  no 
prominence  to  His  mission  as  the  Messiau,  He  yet 
claims,  with  the  cahnness  of  assured  conviction,  to  be 
the  Judge  before  whom  the  faithful  and  the  hypocrites 
wiU  alike  have  to  give  an  account.  In  **tliat  day" 
(the  words,  though  the^  would  not  suggest,  as  after- 
wards, the  thought  of  Hjs  own  advent,  would  yet  carry 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  "  great  and  dreadful  day  "  of 
MaL  iv.  5)  the  words  "  Lord,  Lord,"  would  mean  more 
than  the  ^pression  of  human  courtesy. 

Have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  P — Here, 
also,  there  is  the  implied  cahn  assertion  of  a  super- 
natural power,  not  resting  in  Himself  alone,  but  imparted 
to  His  followers,  and  exercised,  or  at  least  dsimed,  by 
some  who  did  not  themselves  f  nl£l  the  conditions  of 
His  kingdom.  Here^  as  everywhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, *' prophesying"  is  more  than  mere  prediction, 
and  includes  the  whole  work  of  delivering  a  message  to 
men,  as  coming  directly  from  God. 

(^)  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them.— The 
words  form  a  remarkable  complement  to  the  promise, 
"  Whosoever  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him  will  I 
confess  also  before  My  F^tiier  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Mati 
X.  32).  The  confession  there  recognised  is  more  than 
lip-homage,  and  implies  the  loyal  service  of  obedience. 
And  the  condemnation  is  pronounced  not  on  those  who 
have  wandered  from  the  truth,  but  on  those  who  have 
been  "workers  of  iniauity,''  or,  as  ihe  word  more 
strictly  means,  "  of  lawlessness."  The  words  remind 
us  of  uiose  of  Ps.  XV.  2,  3,  xxiv.  3, 4,  and  are,  perhaps,  a 
transfer  of  what  David  had  spoken  of  his  iaeal  of  his 
earthly  kingdom  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTen 
which  the  Gnrist  had  come  to  found. 

(3M>  Whosoever. — ^The  Greek  is  more  emphati- 
cally universal,  every  one  tohoaoever. 


These  saving^  of  mine.— The  reference  to  what 
has  gone  beiore  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  in  these  chapters  a  continuous 
discourse,  and  not  a  compilation  of  fragments.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Pmin  was  different 
from  that  on  the  Mount,  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
image  there  makes  it  probable  that  this  or  some  similar 
parable  was  not  an  uncommon  close  to  our  Lord's  dis* 
courses. 

I  will  liken  him  nnto  a  wise  man.— The 
surrounding  scenery  may,  in  this  as  in  other  instancesi 
have  suggested  the  illustration.  As  in  all  hilly  coun- 
tries, the  streams  of  Gralilee  rush  down  the  torrent-beds 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  sweep  all  before 
them,  overflow  their  banks,  ana  leave  beds  of  alluvial 
deposit  on  either  side.  When  summer  comes  their 
waters  fail  (oomp.  Jer.  xv.  18 ;  Job  vL  15),  and  what 
had  seemed  a  goodly  river  is  then  a  tract  covered  witii 
debris  of  stones  and  sand.  A  stranger  coming  to 
buHd  might  be  attracted  by  the  ready-preparedleTel 
surface  of  the  sand.  It  would  be  easier  to  DuUd  there 
instead  of  working  upon  the  hard  and  rugged  rock. 
But  the  people  of  the  land  would  know  an?  mock  the 
folly  of  such  a  builder,  and  he  would  pass  (our  Lord's 
words  may  possibly  refer  to  something  that  hadactuaUy 
occurred)  into  a  by-word  of  reproach.  On  sudi  a 
house  the  winter  torrent  had  swept  down  in  its  fury, 
and  the  storms  had  raged,  and  tnen  the  fair  fabric, 
on  which  time  and  money  had  been  expended,  had 
given  way,  and  fallen  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Inter- 
preting the  parable  in  the  connection  in  which  our  Lord 
nas  p&ced  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  house  is  the  general 
fabric  of  an  outwardly  religious  life.  *'  The  rock  "  can 
be  nothing  eke  than  the  firm  foundation  of  repentance 
and  obedience,  the  assent  of  the  will  and  affections  as 
well  as  of  the  lips.  The  "sand"  answers  to  the 
shifting,  uncertain  feelings  which  are  with  some  men  (the 
"  fooliui  '*  ones  of  the  jjarable)  the  only  ground  on  which 
they  act — love  of  praise,  respect  for  custom,  and  the 
like.  The  "wind,"  the  **rain,"  the  "floods"  hardly  admit, 
unless  by  an  unreal  minuteness,  of  individual  interpre- 
tation, but  represent  collectively  the  violence  of  per- 
secution, of  suffering,  of  temptations  £rom  without, 
beneath  which  all  but  the  life  which  rests  on  the  true 
foundation  necessarily  ^ves  way. 

Such  is  obviously  me  primary  meaning  of  the  parable 
here^  but,  like  most  other  parables,  it  ujeis  other  mean- 
ings, which,  though  secondary,  are  vet  suggestive  and 
instructive,  and  are  not  unsanctioned  Jby  the  analogy  of 
our  Lord's  teaching.    (1.)  Already  He  had  bestowed 

rn  one  of  His  dSciples  the  name  of  Cephas,  Peter, 
Bock,  and  in  so  doing  had  at  least  indicated  the 
tjpe  of  character  represented  by  the  "rock"  upon 
which  ihe  wise  man  built.     When  He  afterwards  said. 
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fall  of  it.  <®)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Jesus  Iiad  ended  these  sayings,  the 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :' 
<^)  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 


A.D.  U. 


aMMlcl.a;Lnke 
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CHAPTER  Vm.— W  When  he  was 
come  down  from  the  mountain,  great 
multitudes  followed  him.  (*>  And,  be- 
hold, there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped 
him,*  saying.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 


"  Upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Chupch,"  He  was 
speudng  in  the  character  of  a  wise  Master-builder  who 
saw  in  f enrent  faith  and  nnhesitating  obedience  the 
ground-work  on  which  the  Christian  societrF,  which  He 
dedgnated  as  His  Idngdom,  was  to  rest.  (2.)  Personal 
experience  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  led  men  to  the 
thought  that  there  must  be  a  yet  deeper  foundation,  a 
rock  below  the  rock  eyen  of  obedience  and  holiness; 
and  they  found  in  Christ  Himself  that  Bock  and  that 
Foundation  (1  Cor.  iii.  10,  11).  Only  in  personal  union 
with  Him  could  they  find  the  st<abmty  ox  will  without 
which  even  their  firmest  purposes  would  be  as  the 
shifting  sand. 

<28)  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings.— 
The  words  agun  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Evan- 
gelist betieved  that  he  had  been  recording  one  continuous 
discourse. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.— 
Better,  aJt  his  teachina ;  with  greater  prominence  given, 
as  the  words  that  follow  show,  to  its  manner  than  to  its 
substance. 

(»)  He  taught  them.— The  Greek  implies  con- 
tinuity, He  was  teaching. 

As  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.— Some  instances  have  been  already  pointed 
out :  the  "  I  say  unto  you,"  which  is  contrasted  with 
what  had  been  said  **  to  them  of  old  time  " ;  the  assump- 
tion that  He,  the  speaker,  was  the  Head  of  the  divine 
kmgdom  and  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  More 
striding  still  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  reference  by 
name  to  the  teaching  of  other  interpreters  of  the  Law. 
As  a  rule,  the  scriM  hardlv  ever  gave  his  ei^KNsition 
without  at  least  beginning  dv  what  had  been  said  by 
HiUel  or  by  Shammai,  by  Babbi  Joseph  or  Babbi  Meir, 
depending  almost  or  altogether  upon  what  had  thus 
been  ruled  before,  as  mudi  as  an  iBnglish  lawyer  de- 

Emds  on  his  precedents.  In  contrast  with  ail  this,  our 
ord  fills  the  people  with  amazement  by  speaking  to 
them  as  One  wno  iias  a  direct  message  mm  Gk>d.  It 
is  the  prophet,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  king,  who  speaks, 
and  not  the  scribe. 

vnL 

0)  We  enter  here  on  a  series  of  events,  following, 
in  St.  Matthew's  arrangement,  on  the  great  discourse. 
They  are  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  are 
not  narrated,  as  the  following  table  will  show,  in  the 
same  order : — 


St.  Matthew. 

(1.)  The  leper  (viil. 
1-4). 

(2.)  The  servant  of 

the    centurion 

(vili  6-13). 
(3.)  Peter's    wife's 

mother  (viiL14, 

15). 
(4.)  The  excuses  of 

two    disciples 

(vlii.l8-22C 
(5.)  The  BtiUinjB:  of 

the  storm  (vili. 

23-27). 
(&)  The  Oadarene 

demoniacs  (\'iiL 

2&-83). 


St.  Mark. 

(L)  Peter's    wife's 
mother  (L  89— 

(2.)  The  leper  (1. 40 
—45). 

(3.)  The  stilling  of 

the  stoim  (iv. 

3^41). 
(4.)  The  Oadarene 

demoniac     (v. 

1-20). 


St.  Luke. 

(1.)  Peter's  wife's 
mother  (iv.  38, 
90). 

(2.)  The  leper  (v. 
12-16). 

(3.)  The  servant  of 
the   centurion 


(1) 


(vil  1-10). 
Thi 


le  stillingr  of 

the  storm  (vilL 

22-25X 
(5.)  The  Oadarene 

demoniac  (viii 

2rM»). 
(0.)  The  excuses  of 

two    disciples 

(ix.  9r-e2). 


A  comnarison  such  as  this,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  tne  narratives  which  in  Si  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
come  between  those  which  St.  Matthew  makes  to  follow 
close  one  upon  another,  and  the  apparent  notes  of 
succession  in  each  case,  is  enough  to  show,  once  for  all^ 
the  difficulty  of  harmonising  the  Gospel  narratives  with 
any  certainly.  Three  conclusions  may  fairly  be  received 
as  all  but  certain.  (1.)  The  independence  of  each 
record.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  St.  Mark  or  St. 
Luke  would  have  departed  so  widelv  from  St.  Matthew's 
order  had  they  had  nis  Gh)6pel  bexore  them.  (2.)  The 
derivation  of  all  three  from  earlier  records,  written  or 
oral,  each  embracing  some  few  acts  or  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  (8.)  The  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  order  of  these  events,  so  that  each  writer  was  often 
left  to  his  own  discretion,  or  to  some  internal  principle 
of  grouping. 

&  dealing  with  such  cases,  therefore,  while  the  parallel 
narratives  in  the  other  Gospels  will  be  noticed,  so  far 
as  they  make  the  record  here  more  vivid  and  complete, 
there  will  seldom  be  any  attempt  to  discuss  elaborately 
the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

W  A  leper. — ^The  discussion  of  leprosy,  as  to  its 
nature,  symptoms,  and  causes,  would  be  at  once  long 
and  difficult.  The  word,  which  is  Greek  and  not  Hebrew 
in  its  origin,  has  probably  been  used  with  varying  extent 
of  meaning,  sometimes  including  elephantiasis,  or  even 
cancer.  Even  in  its  narrower  meaning,  as  used  by 
Hippocrates,  leprosv  was  subdivided  into  three  kinds : 
(1)  tne  mealy,  (2)  the  white,  (8)  the  black,  according  to 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  portions  of  diseased 
flesh.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  Biblical  form  of  the 
disease,  we  noto  (1)  its  probable  origin  in  the  squalor 
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Egyptia; 

were  said  to  nave  been  expelled  because  they  were  lepers. 
(2)  Its  main  features  were  the  appearance  of  a  bright 
spot  on  the  flesh,  whiter  than  the  rest»  spreading,  in- 
flaming, cracking;  an  ichorous  humour  oozing  from  the 
cracks,  the  skin  becoming  hard,  scaly,  "as  white  as 
snow"  (Ex.  iv.  6  ;  2  Kin^  v.  27).  One  so  affected  was 
regarded  as  unclean;  his  toudi  brought  defiilement 
(Lev.  xiii.  3, 11, 15).  He  was  looked  upon  as  smitten 
with  a  divine  plague,  and  cases  like  those  of  Miriam 
and  Gehazi  gave  strength  to  the  belief.  He  had  to  live 
apart  from  ms  fellows,  to  wear  on  his  brow  the  outward 
mgn  of  separation,  to  cry  out  the  words  of  warning, 
"Undean,  unclean"  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  The  idea  whidk 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  separation  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  abhorrence  rather  than  precaution.  Hie 
disease  was  loathsome,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  contagious,  or  even  believed  to  be  contagious. 
At  the  stag^  in  which  it  reached  ite  height,  and  the 
whole  body  was  covered  with  the  botoh  and  scabs,  the 
man  was,  by  a  strange  contrast,  declared  to  be  cere- 
monially clean  (Lev.  xui.  18),  and  in  this  stete,  therefore, 
the  leper  might  return  to  his  kindred,  and  take  his  place 
among  the  worshippers  of  the  synagogue.  In  the  case 
now  TOf ore  us,  the  man  would  appear  to  have  been  as 
vet  in  the  intermediate  stage.  St.  Luke  describes  him, 
however,  as  "  full  of  leprosy." 
Worshipped  him— t.e.,  as  in  St  Mark,"  falling  on 
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canst  make  me  dean.  (^^  And  Jesus 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him, 
saying,  I  will;  be  thou  clean.  And 
immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 
i^)  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  See  thou 
tell  no  man;  but  go  thy  way,  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest,  and  ofiPer  the  gift 


a  Ler.  14  4 
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that  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony 
unto  them.' 

(^>  And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into 
Capernaum,^  there  came  unto  him  a 
centurion,  beseeching  him,  ^^>  and  say- 
ing, Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home 
side  of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented. 


his  knees,"  or  in  St.  Lnke,  "  falling  on  his  face,"  in  the 
highest  form  of  Eastern  homage.  The  act  gave  to  the 
word  "Lord"  the  emphasis  of  one,  at  least,  of  its 
higher  meanings. 

If  thou  wilt,  thou  oanst  make  me  clean.— 
The  words  imply  either  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
our  Lord's  works  of  healing,  or  that  His  words  had 
impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  the  Teacher  must 
hare  a  power  extending  to  acts  also.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  previous  case  of  leprosy 
nuracnlonsly  deansed.  The  words  of  the  man  involve 
a  singular  mingling  of  faith  and  distrust.  He 
believes  in  the  power,  he  does  not  as  yet  believe  in 
the  wilL  Can  it  stoop  to  one  so  foul  as  he?  If  he 
shared  the  common  feeling  that  leprosy  was  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  he  might  asK  himself,  Will  He  pity  and 
relieve  one  so  sinful  P 

(3)  JesuB  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched 
him. — ^The  act  was  itself  a  proof  at  once  of  the  will  and 
the  power  to  heal.  He  did  not  fear  becoming  unclean  by 
that  contact,  and  was  therefore  not  subject  to  the  law 
that  forbade  ^e  touch.  And  He  met  the  one  element 
of  doubt  in  the  sufferer's  mind  bv  the  words— yet  more, 
perhaps,  the  tone  or  look  that  told  of  pity — "  I  will ;  be 
Ihou  clean."   St.Mark  adds, "  Had  compassion  on  hhn." 

Immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.— 
We  may  venture  to  picture  the  process  to  our  minds : 
the  skin  deansed,  the  sores  closed,  the  diseased  white- 
ness giving  way  to  the  tints  and  tones  of  health. 

(*)  See  thou  tell  no  man.— St.  Mark  adds,  with 
his  usual  vividness,  "  straitly  charged,"  or  vehemently 
urged  him,  and  "forthwith  sent  him  away."  The 
reasons  of  the  command  are  not  given,  but  are  not  far 
to  seek  (1.)  The  offering  of  the  jpli  was  an  act  of 
obedience  to  the  Law  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  21,  22),  and  was 
therefore  the  right  thing  for  the  man  to  do.  In  this 
way  also  our  I^rd  showed  that  He  had  not  come  to 
destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil.  (2.)  It  was  the  ap- 
pointed test  of  the  reality  and  completeness  of  tne 
deansing  work  (3.)  It  was  better  for  the  man's  own 
spiritnaT lif  e  to  cherish  his  gratitude  than  to  waste  it  in 
many  words. 

So  much  lies  on  the  surface.  But  as  the  treatment  of 
lepro^  in  the  Mosaic  code  was  clearly  symbolical  rather 
than  sanitary,  and  dealt  with  the  disease  as  the  special 
tipe  of  sin  in  its  most  malignant  form,  so  in  the  healing 
coftlie  leper  we  may  fairly  see  the  symbol  of  our  Lord's 
power  to  purify  and  save  from  sin,  and  in  His  touching 
the  leper,  the  dose  fellowship  into  which  He  enterea 
with  our  unclean  nature,  that  through  His  toudi  it 
might  be  made  dean.  The  miracle,  like  most  other 
mirades,  was  also  a  parable  in  act. 

(&)  In  St.  Luke  the  narrative  follows  immediately 
iq^wn  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain ;  in  St.  Matthew  (^e 
healing  of  the  leper  intervening),  upon  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  The  juxtaposition  m  both  cases  seems  to 
imply  a  oonneciaon  between  the  teaching  and  the  act 
tliat  Dad  fixed  itself  on  men's  minds.  The  act  was, 
indeed,  chiefly  memorable  for  the  teaching  to  which  it 
led.    A  comparison  of  the  two  narratives  suggests  the 


thought  that  St.  Matthew  records  the  miracle  more 
with  reference  to  the  associated  teaching,  St.  Luke 
after  more  dose  inquiry  into  the  details  and  drcum- 
stanoes.  Here,  e.g„  the  centurion  is  said  to  have  come 
to  our  Lord  himself;  but  from  St.  Luke's  report  we 
learn  that  he  never  came  at  all  in  person,  but  sent  first 
the  dders  of  the  Jews,  and  then  his  friends. 

A  centurion. — The  presence  of  a  centurion  (a 
word  originallv  meaning  the  commander  of  a  hundred 
soldiers,  out,  like  most  words  of  the  kind,  afterwards 
used  with  a  greater  latitude  of  meaning)  implied  that  of 
a  garrison  stationed  at  Capernaum  to  preserve  order. 
So  we  find  a  centurion  with  his  soldiers  at  Csesarea 
(Acts  X.  1).  At  Jerusalem,  it  would  appear,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  station  a  ChUiarch,  or  "chief 
captain  "  of  a  thousand  soldiers  (Acts  xxi.  31) ;  and  the 
same  word  meets  us  as  connected  with  the  birthday 
feast  of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas  (Mark  vi.  21). 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  the  faith  and  the  life 
of  Judaism  (seen,  we  may  well  believe,  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  the  villiupes  of  Galilee  than  amid  the  factions 
of  Jerusalem)  haa  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
soldier's  mind.  He  found  a  purity,  reverence,  sim- 
plicity, and  nobleness  of  life  which  he  had  not  found 
elsewhere;  and  so  he  "loved  the  nation"  (Luke  vii. 
5),  and  bidlt  anew  the  synagogue  of  the  town.  It  is 
probable,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  among  the 
ruins  of  Tell-Hilm,  identified  as  Capernaum,  we  have 
the  remains  of  the  very  fabric  thus  erected.  And  he, 
in  like  manner,  had  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  Jews  of  that  city.  They  felt  his  love  for  them,  were 
ready  to  go  on  his  errand,  to  support  his  prayer  with 
all  earnestness,  to  attest  his  worth.  To  one  whose 
work  had  been,  like  that  of  St.  Luke,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  G^iiles,  all  these  inddents  would  be 
precious,  as  early  tokens  of  that  breaking-down  of 
barriers,  that  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  Christ,  of 
which  the  Apostle  who  was  his  companion  was  the 
great  preacher. 

(<')  My  servant.— The  Qreek  word  might  mean 
either  "servant"  or  "bov."  The  former  meaning  is 
the  more  common,  and  is  fixed  as  the  meaning  here  by 
St.  Luke's  use  of  the  word  which  means  strictly 
**  slave."  He  is  described  as  paralysed,  but  the  words 
"  grievously  tormented  "  point  to  more  acute  suffering 
than  is  common  in  that  form  of  disease,  and  imply 
either  somethixig  like  rheumatic  fever,  or  tetanus,  or  the 
special  kind  ot  paralysis  which  benumbs  the  musdes 
only,  and  affects  the  nerves  of  sensation  with  sharp  pain. 
A  uke  case  of  paralysis  with  a«^nising  pain  is  found  in 
1  Mace.  ix.  55, 56.  The  fact  that  this  suffering  touched 
his  master's  heart  with  pity  was  itself  a  sign  of  some- 
thing exceptionally  gooa  in  the  centurion's  character. 
It  was  not  thus,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  wealthy 
Romans  dealt  with  their  slaves  when  they  were  sick. 
St.  Luke  does  not  state  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
perhaps  as  not  having  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  its  precise  nature,  but  simply  describes  the  slave  as 
"  ill,  and  at  the  point  to  die,  and  adds  that  he  was 
**  dear "  (literally,  precums)  to  his  master.    His  nai*ra- 
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('')  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will 
come  and  heal  him.  <®)  The  centurion 
answered  and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come  under 
my  roof:  but  speak  the  word  only,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed.  <®)  For  I 
am  a  man  under  authority,  having  sol- 
diers under  me :  and  I  say  to  this  man, 
Go,  and  he  goeth;  and  to  another. 
Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  ser- 


vant. Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  <^) 
When  Jesus  heard  tf,  he  marvelled,  and 
said  to  them  that  followed,  Venly  I 
sa^  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  <^)  And  I  say 
unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from 
the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  <^)  But  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 


tive  states  farther  that  the  coiiturion  sent  the  elders, 
"  having  heard  of  Jesns."  The  report  had  ohvionsly  been 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  look  on  the  Teacher  as  endowed 
with  a  supernatural  power.  It  may  have  come  from 
the  elders  of  the  synagogue  themselves ;  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  make  it  probaole  that  he  had  heard  specifically 
of  the  healing  of  the  "  nobleman's  son  "  at  Capernaum 
recorded  by  ot.  John  (iv.  46 — 54).  There  he  had  found 
a  precedent  which  now  determined  his  own  line  of 
action,  showing  that  a  word  from  those  lips  might  be 
enough  to  heal  without  touch  or  even  presence. 

(7)  I  will  oome  and  heal  him.— In  St.  Luke's 
report  the  words  are  omitted,  but  they  are  implied 
in  our  Lord's  act  in  going  with  the  elders  of  the  syna- 
gogue. While  He  went,  some  one,  it  would  seem,  ran 
on  in  front  to  tell  the  centurion  that  his  prayer  was 
heard.  Then,  in  his  humility,  he  sends  off  some  of  his 
friends  with  the  message,  wliich  St.  Matthew  records 
as  if  it  had  come  from  his  own  lips. 

(8)  liord,  I  am  not  worthy. —  In  St.  Luke's 
report,  the  friends  deliver  the  message  as  beginning 
with  "  Trouble  not  thyself,"  the  word  wing  a  couoquiu 
one,  which  starting  from  the  idea  of  flaying,  or  mangling, 
passed  into  that  of  "  worrying,"  **  vexing,  and  the  like. 
The  sense  of  unworthiness  implied  at  once  the  con- 
sdousness  of  his  own  sins,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
guipassing  holiness  and  majesty  of  the  Teacher  he 
ad<&e6sed. 

Speak  the  word  only.— This  was  the  special  proof 
of  the  speaker's  faith.  He  had  risen  above  the  thought 
of  a  magic  influence,  operating  by  touch  or  charm,  to 
that  of  a  delegated  power  depending  only  on  the  will  of 
Him  who  possessed  it. 

(9)  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority.— He 
gives,  not  without  a  certain  naivete,  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  this  conviction. 
His  own  experience  had  taught  that  in  every  well- 
organised  system  a  delegated  authority  could,  in  its 
turn,  be  delegated  to  others.  The  personal  presence  of 
the  centurion  was  not  wanted  where  he  could  send  his 
soldier  or  his  slave  to  act  on  his  orders.  Might  he  not 
reason  on  this  analogy,  and  infer  from  it  that  in  Gk)d's 
kingdom  also  One  wnom  He  endued  with  power  would 
have  His  ministers  at  hand,  the  unknown  forces  (per- 
sonal or  otherwise,  he  did  not  care  to  ask)  that  govern 
life  and  death,  to  execute  His  will  P 

(10)  He  marvelled.— The  fact  is  stated  in  both 
records,  and  is  not  without  significance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human  consciousness. 
Facts  came  to  Him,  in  that  true  humanity,  as  to  other 
mon,  unlooked-for,  and  as  with  a  novelty  that  caused 
surprise. 

X  have  not  found  so  sreat  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel.— The  nature  of  the  laiih  we  have  alr^y  seen. 
Israelites  who  sought  our  Lord's  healmg  work,  craved 
for  presence,  or  touch,  even  if  it  were  omy  ^e  hem  of 
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the  garment;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
and  dumb,  and  deaf,  for  yet  more  material  signs. 
Here  was  one  who  believed  m  the  power  of  the  word 
of  the  Christ,  and  asked  for  nothing  more. 

W  St.  Luke  does  not  give  the  words  that  follow^ 
and  the  omission  is  signmcant.  Either  he  did  not 
know  of  them,  and  then  we  must  infer  the  entire 
independence  of  his  record,  or  knowing  them,  he, 
writing  for  Gentiles,  thought  it  best  to  omit  worda 
here  which  our  Lord  had  afterwards  repeated,  and 
which  he  had  therefore  another  opportunity  of  record- 
ing (Luke  xiii.  28).  Such  verbal  reproduction  of  what 
hiMlbeen  said  before  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  entirely 
after  our  Lord's  manner. 

Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west. 
— ^It  is  dear  that  our  Lord  saw  in  the  centurion  the 
first-fruits  of  the  wide  harvest  of  the  future.  Like  tho 
words  of  the  Baptist  in  Matt.  iii.  9,  what  He  now 
said  contained,  by  implication,  the  whole  gospel  which 
St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles.  "  East  and  west," 
even  without  the  formal  addition  of  "  north  and  south,** 
which  we  find  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  xiii.  29, 
were  used  as  limits  that  included  all  the  nations  of  th& 
earth. 

Shall  sit  down. — Literally,  ahaU  recline,  as  at 
the  table  of  a  feast ;  that  being,  as  in  the  phrase  of 
Abraham's  bosom,  the  received  parable  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom. 

(12)  The  children  of  the  kingdom.— The  form 
of  the  phrase  is  a  Hebraism,  indicating,  as  in  "the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber,"  those  who  belonged  to 
the  kingdom,  i.e.,  in  this  case,  the  Israelites,  to  whom 
the  kii^om  of  heaven  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  promised,  the  natural  heirs  who  had  forfeited 
their  inheritance. 

Into  outer  darkness. — Strictly,  the  outer  darh- 
neee.  The  words  continue  the  imagery  of  the  previoua 
clause,  the  darkness  outside  the  king's  palace  being- 
contrasted  with  the  interior,  blazing  witn  lamps  and 
torches. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashins  of 
teeth. — Both  words  in  the  Greek  have  the  empnasis 
of  the  article,  "  the  weeping  "  par  excellence.  The  two 
words  are  found  in  combination  six  times  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  onco  in  St.  Luke  (xiii.  28).  In  their 
literal  meaning  they  express  that  intensest  form  of 
human  angoish  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  articulate. 
The  latter  word,  or  rather  the  cognate  verb,  is  used  also 
to  express  rage  (Acts  vii  54).  Their  spiritual  meaning  we 
naturallv  connect  with  the  misery  of  those  who  are 
excluded  from  the  joy  and  blessedness  of  the  completed 
kingdom,  and  that  is,  doubtless,  what  they  ultimately 
point  to.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  was  a  term  of  very  varying 
signincanoe,  and  that  our  Lord  had  proclaimed  that 
that  kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  taught  men,  by  parable 
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out  into  outer  darkness :  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  <^)  And 
Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion.  Go  thy 
way;  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  bo  be 
it  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servant 
was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour. 

(1*)  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into 
Peter^s  house,  he  saw  his  wife's  mother 
laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever.*  ^^)  And  he 
touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  \%{i 
her:  and  she  arose,  and  ministered 
unto  them. 


b  Xark  1.  8S; 

Luke  4  40. 


e  Isa.  S&  4;  l 
Pet.  t.S4. 
aM«rkl.»;  Lake 
4.88. 
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(le)  When  the  even  was  come,*  they 
brought  unto  him  many  that  were  pos- 
sess^ with  devils :  and  he  cast  out  the 
spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all 
that  were  sick ;  <i^)  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saving.  Himself  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.^ 

(1^)  Now  when  Jesus  saw  g^at  multi- 
tudes about  him,  he  gave  commandment 
to  depart  unto  the  other  side.  <^®)  And 
a  certain  scribe  came,'  and  said  unto 


and  otherwise,  that  it  incladed  more  than  the  life  after 
death.  We  may  accordingly  rightly  look  for  like 
"springing  and  germinant  accomplishments"  of  the 
words  now  before  ns.  Men  came  "  from  the  east  and 
west,"  when  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  into  the  Church 
(^  Christ.  The  children  of  the  kingdom  were  left  in 
the  "onter  darkness"  when  they  were  self-exdaded 
from  fellowship  with  that  Chorch  and  its  work  among 
the  nations.  The  ontbnrsts  of  enyy  and  rage  recorded 
in  the  Acts  (y.  33;  xiii.  45)  iUustrate  this  aspect  of 
"  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

(13)  As  thou  hast  believed.— The  words  were,  of 
eonrse,  sent  as  a  message.  Better,  As  thou  didst 
believe — ^referring  to  his  one  great  act  of  faith. 

(14)  And  when  Jesus  was  oome  into  Peter's 
house.— St.  Mark  (i.  29)  and  St  Luke  (vr.  38)  relate 
more  specifically  that  it  was  on  the  Sabhath,  and  that 
our  Lord  had  previonslytaaght  in  the  synagogae  and 
healed  a  demoniac.  The  sons  of  Zeoedee  and  of 
Jona  had  all  been  present,  and  when  the  service  was 
oyer  they  came  to  the  house  in  which  Peter  apparently 
fOioughlwm  in  Bethsaida.  John  L  44)  had  settled  on 
filii  marriage. 

His  wife's  mother.  ~  The  fact  of  St  Peter's 
marriage  has  not  unnaturally  been  almost  unduly  pro- 
minent in  the  Protestant  anrnment  asiunst  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  "  Here,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is 
the  Apostle  from  whom  the  Bishop  of  Bome  claims 
succession,  married  when  called  to  his  office,  and  neyer 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  yet  Bome  dedares  the 
marriage  of  priests  to  be  unlawful,  and  stigmatises  it 
as  worse  than  concubinage."  Telling  as  it  may  sound, 
howeyer,  it  is  after  all  only  an  orgumeTUtMn  ad  homi- 
nem.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we  should  not 
haye  admitted  that  the  celibacy  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  was  a  g^und  for  compelling  all  bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  ezam^^e. 
And  all  that  can  be  ui^ed,  as  the  case  stands,  is  that 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  accepting  these  facts,  and 
yet  treating  marriage  as  intxyinmaiible  with  the  sacred 
office  of  &e  ministry.  The  Church  of  Bome  might 
answer,  that  experience,  or  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit, 
or  the  moral  authority  of  the  saints  ana  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  outweighed  the  inference  from  St.  Peter's 
example,  and  the  question  must  be  discussed  on  wider 
ethical  and  social,  as  well  as  Scriptural,  grounds.  In 
that  argument,  it  is  belieyed,  those  who  adyocate  Chris- 
tian liberty  (1  Cor.  ix.  5)  as  most  in  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  Christ  are  not  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it 

Siok  of  a  fever. — St.  Luke,  with  a  kind  of  medical 
precision,  adds,  "  with  a  great  feyer,"  and  that  they 
(Peter,  John,  and  the  others)  asked  Him  about  her,  as 
if  consulting  about  a  case  of  which  they  almost 
despaired. 
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(15)  She  arose,  and  ministered  unto  them.— 
The  fact  is  stated  as  showing  the  completeness  of  the 
work  of  healing.  The  "ereat  feyer  had  not  left 
behind  it  its  usiud  sequel  of  weakness  and  exhaustion. 

(!<')  When  the  even  was  oome.— Or,  as  St  Luke 
has  it,  '*  While  the  sun  was  setting."  There  were  two 
reasons  why  the  time  should  be  thus  specified.  (1)  It 
was  natural  that  the  sick  should  be  brought  in  the  cool 
of  the  eyening,  rather  than  in  the  scorchmff  heat  of  the 
afternoon ;  and  (2)  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  feeling 
which  made  the  Pharisees  question  the  lawfulness  of  a 
man's  carrying  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  lying 
(John  y.  10),  would  probably  haye  deterred  the  friends 
of  the  sick  from  bnnging  them  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
But  with  sunset  the  Saobath  came  to  a  close,  and 
then  they  would  feel  themselyes  free  to  act.     The 

Srominence  giyen  to  "  those  that  were  possessed  with 
eyils,"  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  shows 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  morning  that  had 
most  impressed  itself  on  their  minds. 

(17)  Himself  took  our  infirmities.— The  citation 
is  interesting  as  showing  St.  Matthew^s  way  of  deal- 
ing with  Messianic  prophecies.  We  see  in  Isa.  liii. 
throughout  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  spiritual  work  61 
redemption,  and  the  words  quoted  are  almost  the 
cardinal  text  for  the  roecial  yiew  of  the  atonement, 
which  sees  in  the  suserings  of  Christ  the  freely 
accepted  penalty  that  was  due  for  the  transgressions 
of  mankind.  The  Eyangelist,  with  the  memory  of  that 
eyening  present  to  his  mind,  saw  them  fulfilled  in  this 
remoyu  of  the  "infirmities"  and  "sicknesses"  that 
oppressed  the  bodies  of  men.  It  was  not  merely  that 
He  came,  as  one  of  boundless  wealth,  who  might  scatter 
alms  broadcast,  but  that  He  Himself  "  took  "  and  "  bore  " 
the  sufferings  which  He  remoyed.  He  suffered  with 
those  He  saw  suffer.  The  power  to  heal  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  intensity  of  His  sympathy,  and  so 
was  followed  (as  analogous  works  of  loye  are  followed 
in  those  who  are  most  Christ-like  in  their  liyes)  by 
weariness  and  physical  exhaustion.  What  is  related  by 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  of  our  Lord's  seeking  out  the 
refuge  of  solitude  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  day  that 
followed,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  yiew  thus 
suggested. 

(18)  fpo  depart  unto  the  other  side— i.e.,  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here,  too,  though 
less  conspicuously  than  in  the  other  Gk)spels,  there  is 
indicated  the  yearning  for  a  time  of  rest  and  retire- 
ment. 

(19)  A  oertain  scribe  oame.— The  facts  that  fol- 
low are  placed  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  haye  seen,  in  quite 
another  sta^e  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  The  fact  that 
it  was  a  scnbe  that  came  is  striking,  as  showing  that 
the  impression  made  by  our  Lord's  teaching  was  not 
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him.  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest.  <**>  And  Jesus  saith 
unto  him.  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
hirds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  hU 


head.  <^)  And  another  of  his  disciples 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to 
go  and  bury  my  father.  <2a)  But  Jesus 
said  unto  Imn,  Follow  me ;  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead. 


confined  to  the  "common  people"  that  "heard  him 
gladly."  As  Nicodemos  had  already  come  confessing 
uiat  He  was  a  "  Teacher  come  from  God,"  so  in  Gralilee 
there  was  one  whom  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  or 
some  Uke  discourse,  had  led  to  yolonteer  at  least  the 
show  of  disdpleship. 

(20)  The  foxes  nave  holes.— Our  Lord's  answer 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  hardly  more  than  the 
show.  The  scribe  had  not  counted  the  cost,  and,  like 
the  yonng  mler  that  had  great  possessions,  needed 
to  be  tan^t.  To  follow  the  Son  ox  Man  was  not  to  be 
the  adherent  of  a  new  sect  or  party,  or  the  seryant  of  a 
king  marching  onward  to  an  earthly  throne,  but  to 
share  in  poyerty,  priyation,  homelessness. 

Nests. — The  word  is  sufficient  for  popular  use,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  the  "  nest "  belongs  onhr  to  the  brood- 
ing season  of  a  oird's  life,  and  the  Greek  word  has  the 
wider  meaning  of  "  shelter.*' 

The  Son  of  man. — The  passage  is  remarkable  as 
the  first  in  this  Groq>el  in  which  the  name  occurs  which 
was  afterwards  so  prominent  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
and  this  is  accordingly  the  right  place  for  tracing  the 
history  and'sijgnificance  of  that  title. 

As  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  term  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  den-ocZam,  the  latter 
word  ezpressingthe  generic  weaknessand  frailty  of  man's 
nature,  as  the  Hebrew  Uh  expresses  its  greatness  and 
its  strength.  It  stands  therefore  as  representing  man 
idealised  under  that  one  aspect  of  his  being.  '*What 
is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  Ihat  Thou  yisitest  him  P  "  (Ps.  yiii  4) ;  ''  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man  in  whom 
IS  no  help  "  (Ps.  cxlyi.  3),  are  instances  of  its  use  in 
this  meanmg.  In  some  passages  our  yersion  expresses 
the  same  thought  by  rendering  the  **  sons  of  Adam** 
and  the  "  sons  of  Ish  "  as  *•  low  and  high  "  (Ps.  xlix.  2), 
or  the  former  word  alone  as  "men  of  low  degree" 
(Ps.  Ixii.  9).  The  title  reoeiyed  a  new  prominence 
about  the  time  of  the  Gaptiyiiy  from  its  use  in  Ezekiel's 
prophecies.  There  it  appears  frequently  (not  fewer 
than  eighty-seyen  times  in  all)  as  tne  title  with  which 
the  prophet  is  addressed  by  the  yoice  of  Jehoyah.  We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  used  there  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  earlier  meaning,  and  was  desired  to 
teach  the  prophet  that,  amid  all  tibe  greatness  of  his  work, 
he  was  soil  subject  to  all  the  weakness  and  temptations 
of  man's  nature,  and  o^ht  therefore  to  haye  compassion 
on  their  infirmities.  let  a  fresh  aspect  of  the  name 
was  ))reBented  in  the  mysterious  yision  of  Dan.  yii.  13, 
in  which  "  One  like  the  8on  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heayen,  and  was  brought  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  .  .  . 
and  there  was  given  unto  Him  dominion  and  gloiy  and 
a  kingdom."  The  word  used  is  not,  it  is  ^e,  &en- 
adam,  but  har-enosh,  but  there  is  no  traceable 
distinction  of  meaning  between  the  two.  Here,  then, 
the  thought  manifestly  was  this,  that  One  who  shared 
man's  weakness,  should  also  be  a  sharer  of  God's  gloiy, 
and  be  the  Head  of  the  diyine  kingdom.  The  promi- 
nence which  the  Maccabean  struggles  gaye  to  the 
predictions  of  Daniel  drew  attention  to  the  name  as 
it  had  tlius  been  used.  The  "  Son  of  Man  "  became 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  expected  Christ.    The  Targum 


or  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (probably  earlier  than 
our  Lord's  ministry)  explains  eyen  such  a  passage  as 
Ps.  Ixxx.  17  ("the  son  of  man  whom  thou  madest 
so  strong  for  thine  own  self'')  as  referring  to  the 
Christ.  So  when  the  crowd  at  Jerusalem  are  question- 
ing in  their  hearts  whether  Jesus  was  the  Chnst,  they 
are  not  startled  at  this  application  of  the  name,  and 
their  question,  "Who  is  this  Son  of  ManP"  is  the 
utterance  of  their  wonder  that  things  so  unlike  what 
they  expected  of  the  Christ  should  be  predicted  of  One 
who  claimed  the  title  (John  xiL  34).  It  was  accord- 
ingly, with  these  ideas  attached  to  it---inyolyiiig  at  oncn 
feUowship  with  the  lowest  of  the  heirs  of  our  humanity, 
and  yet  also  participation  in  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Highest — that  our  Lord  claimed  the  titk,  and  used 
it  with  such  maryellous  fre^ency.  We  might  almost 
say  that  it  seryes  as  the  chief  conneeting-lizuc  between 
the  teaching  of  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  fourth. 
It  appears  uiirty-two  times  in  St.  Matthew,  fourteen  in 
St.  Mark,  twenfy-six  in  St.  Luke,  and  twelye  times  in 
St.  John.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  neyer  passed  into 
the  current  langua^  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  nor  into 
the  theological  or  hturgical  phraseology  of  Christendom. 
It  is  not  used  in  any  one  of  the  Epistles.  Outside  the 
Grospels  it  is  found  only  in  the  exclamation  of  St^hen 
(Acte  yii.  56),  with  a  manifest  refei^pnce  to  Dan.  yii.  13, 
and  possibly  in  the  yisions  of  the  Apocalypse  (Bey.  L 13 ; 
xiy.  i4*).  The  minds  of  belieyers  loyed  to  dwell  on  the 
glory  ca  the  risen  Christ,  and  apparently  looked  on  this 
as  belonging  rather  to  the  time  of  His  humiliation.  Its 
absence  from  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  ite  presence  in  the  Grospels  is,  at  all  eyente,  an 
indication  that  the  latter  were  not  the  after-growth 
of  a  later  age. 

(21)  SiifSr  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  flather. 
— ^A  curious  tradition,  preseryed  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, says  that  the  disciple  who  came  with  this  request 
was  Philip.  Nothing  in  the  Grospel  history,  howeyer, 
suggeste  tlus.  Philip  had  been  called  before,  and  had 
obeyed  the  call  (Jolm  i  43).  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  it  may  haye  been  so,  and  that  he  may  at  this  stege 
of  his  spiritual  growth  haye  shrunk  from  the  frrah 
actiyity  of  actuaTseryice  in  the  work  of  eyangelisiny. 
The  form  of  the  petition  may  mean  either  (1)  that  his 
father  was  then  actually  dead,  and  that  the  disciple 
asked  leaye  to  remain  and  nay  the  last  honours  to  nia 
remains,  or  (2)  that  he  asked  to  rem<dn  with  his  father 
till  his  death.  The  latter  seems  by  far  the  most  pro- 
bable. In  the  East  burial  followed  so  immediately  on 
death  that  the  former  would  hardly  haye  inyolyed  more 
than  the  delay  of  a  few  hours,  ia  the  latter  case  the 
re<^uest  was,  m  fact,  a  plea  for  indefinite  postponement. 
This  at  least  fite  in  best  with  the  apparent  severity 
of  our  Lord's  answer. 

(22)  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.— The  point 
of  the  half -epigrammatic,  half-proyerbial  saying,  lies  in 
the  contrast  between  the  two  meanings  oi  the  word 
**  dead."  "  Let  those  who  haye  no  spiritual  life  linger 
in  the  circle  of  outward  routine  duties,  and  sacrifice  the 
highest  spiritual  possibilities  of  their  nature  to  their 
fulfilment.  Those  who  are  reaUy  liying  will  do  the 
work  to  which  their  Master  calls  them,  and  leaye  the 
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(»)  And  -when  he  was  entered  into  a 
ship,  his  disciples  followed  him.  (^)  And, 
behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in 
the  sea,'  insomuch  that  the  ship  was 
covered  with  the  waves:  but  he  was 
asleep.  ^>  And  his  disciples  came  to 
Aim,  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord,  save 
us :  we  perish.  <^)  And  he  saith  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  fearftd,  O  ye  of  little 
fedth  ?    Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the 
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winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  was 
a  great  cahn.  <^)  But  the  men  mar- 
veUed,  saying.  What  manner  of  man  is 
this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey  him ! 

(*)  And  when  he  was  come  to  the 
other  side  into  the  country  of  the  Ger- 
gesenes,  there  met  him  two  possessed 
with  devils,*  coming  out  of  the  tombs, 
exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  might 


lower  ooDTentioiiBl  dnties  to  be  done  or  left  undone  as 
tlie  events  of  their  life  shall  order."  Something  there 
was,  we  mav  be  sure,  in  the  inwazd  state  of  the  disciple 
which  caDed  for  the  sternness  oi  the  rebnke.  He  had 
been  called  to  a  Hying  work :  he  was  resting  in  a  dead 
one. 

(SS)  'Fhe  two  narratiyes  that  follow  are  brought  to- 
gether in  all  three  Gk>spels ;  bat  8t.  Mark  and  St.  Lnke 
place  them,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  parables  which 
St  Matthew  fires  in  chapter  xiii. 

Entered  into  a  ship.— The  better  MSS.  give,  as 
often  elsewhere,  **  the  ship,"  or  boat— «.«.,  one  which, 
belonging  possibly  to  PcSer  or  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
was  always  ready  at  thdr  Master's  serrioe.  St.  Mark 
adds  that  "they  took  Him,  even  as  He  was,  in 
the  boat,"  the  words  indicalinff  apparently  eodreme 
exhansiion  from  the  fEitigae  of  teaching.  This,  we 
kam,  was  followed  by  immediate  sleep  as  He  lay  in 
the  stem  on  the  boat^s  cushion  as  a  pillow. 

(>*)  There  arose  a  great  tempest.-^torms  such 
as  that  here  described  are  of  common  occurrence  in  all 
inland  seas.  The  wind  sweeps  through  tibe  narrow 
mountain  valleys,  and  the  sea»  which  a  few  minutes 
before  was  smooth  as  glass,  b  at  once  rough  with  Uie 
white  crests  of  the  foaming  waves.  The  ship  was  on 
the  point  of  sinkinfic,  as  the  waves  dashed  over  it  while 
it  was  in  the  trough  between  them.  It  was  beginning 
to  be  filled  with  mter,  and  still  He  slept. 

(*9  Iiord,  save  us:  we  perish.— As  ^ven  bv  St. 
Mark  the  words  indicate  even  more  of  the  impatience 
of  panic :  "  Master,  carest  Thou  not  that  we  perish  P" 
They  began  to  think  that  He  was  indifferent  to  their 
safety,  and  believing,  it  maf  be,  tibat  He  IQmself  had  a 
charmed  life^  they  were  haft  anny  at  that  indifference. 

(»>  Why  are  ye  fearftd,  O  ye  of  little  flaithP 
— St.  Lnke  puts  me  question  more  stronely :  "  Where 
is  your  faith  P  "  as  though  it  had  all  drifted  away  under 
the  pressure  of  their  fears.  Yet  the  word  "  of  little 
futh  "  was  sinj^ularly  appropriate.  They  had  not  alto- 
gether lost  their  trust  m  Him,  but  they  had  not  learnt 
the  lesson  of  the  centurion's  faith,  and  were  only  at 
ease  when  they  heard  Bjb  voice,  and  saw  that  He  was 
watching  over  them. 

Rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea.— This  seems 
io  have  been  almost,  so  to  say,  our  Loid*s  formula  in 
working  miracles.  The  fever  (Luke  iv.  Bd),  the  frenzv 
of  the  demoniac  (Mark  ix.  25),  the  tempest,  are  all 
treated  as  if  they  were  hostile  and  rebel  forces  that 
needed  to  be  restruned.  St.  Mark,  with  his  usual 
vividness,  fi^ves  the  very  words  of  the  rebuke :  **  Peace, 
be  still"— literally,  he  atimd,  be  mtutzled,  as  though  the 
howling  wind  was  a  maniac  to  be  gagged  and  bound. 

There  was  a  great  calm.— As  with  the  fever  in 
verse  15,  so  here,  the  work  was  at  once  instantaneous 
and  complete.  There  was  no  after-swell  such  as  is 
commonly  seen  for  hours  after  a  storm. 


(87)  The  men  marYelled.~This  use  of  so  vague 
a  term  as  **  men,"  as  applied  to  the  disciples,  is  so 
exceptional  as  to  sug^t  the  thouffht  that  there  were 
others  in  the  boat  with  them,  ^e  marvel  was  not 
without  a  *<  great  fear  "  (Mark  iv.  41).  The  Presence 
amonff  them  was  mistier  even  than  they  had  thought* 
and  the  elements,  which  seemed  far  more  removed  from 
human  control  than  leprosy  or  fever,  were  yet  subject 
to  ffis  sovereiffnty. 

The  spirituiu  application  of  the  miracle  lies  so  near 
the  suriace  that  it  has  almost  become  one  of  the 
common-places  of  sermons  and  hymns.  And  yet  there 
is  a  profound  fitness  in  it  whidi  never  ceases  to  be 
fresh.  The  boat  is  the  Church  of  Chri^  and  it  sails 
across  the  ocean  of  the  world's  histoiy  to  the  "other 
side "  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  wind  is  the 
blast  of  persecution,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church  seems 
as  thougn  He  were  asleep,  and  heard  not  the  orv  of  the 
sufferers,  and  the  disciples  are  faint-hearted  and  idraid. 
And  then  He  hears  their  prayer,  and  the  storm  of  the 
persecution  ceases,  and  there  is  a  great  calm,  during 
which  the  Church  goes  on  its  way,  and  men  learn  to 
feel  that  it  carries  more  than  Caasar  and  his  fortunes. 

(2B)  The  conntry  of  the  Oergesenes.  —  The 
exact  determination  of  the  locality  presents  many  diffi- 
culties.  In  all  the  three  Gospels  we  find  various 
readings,  of  which  the  best  supported  are  Gadareues  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  (Serasenes  iu  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
"Qergesenes"  is,  however,  found  in  some  MSS.  of 
high  authority,  and  the  variations  are  obviously  of  very 
early  date.  The  main  facts  as  to  the  three  regions 
thus  indicated  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Gadara  was  a  city  east  of  the  Sea  of  G^alilee, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  l^berias.  It  ia  identified 
with  the  modem  Um  Keis,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  stand 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Lake.  The 
tombs  of  the  city,  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock 
often  more  than  twentr  feet  square,  are  its  most 
conspicuous  feature,  ana  are,  indeed,  the  sole  abode 
of  its  present  inhabitants.  Under  the  Boman  occupa- 
tion it  was  important  enough  to  have  two  amphitheatres 
and  a  long  ooloimaded  street. 

(2.)  Gmsa  was  a  city  in  the  GUead  district,  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  described  sometimes  as 
belonging  to  Coale-Syria,  sometimes  to  Arabia.  It 
also  has  ruins  which  indicate  the  former  splendour  of 
the  city.  Of  these  two,  it  is  dear  that  Gadara  fits  in 
better  with  all  the  drcumstances  of  the  narrative ;  and 
if  "  Gerasenes "  is  more  than  the  mistake  of  a  tran- 
scriber, it  could  only  be  because  the  name  was  used 
vaguely  for  the  whole  Gilead  district.  The  reading 
'*  Qadarenes  "  in  that  case  would  probably^  come  from 
some  one  better  acquainted  with  the  position  of  tlio 
two  cities. 
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pass  by  that  way.  (^)  And,  behold, 
they  cried  out,  saying.  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesns,  thou  Son  of 
Grod  ?   art  thou  come  hither  to  torment 


ns  before  the  time?  ^*^>  And  there  was 
a  good  way  off  from  them  an  herd  of 
many  swine  feeding.  ^^^  So  the  deyils 
besought  him,  saying.  If  thou  cast  us 


(3.)  There  was  no  dtv  named  Gergesa,  bnt  the  name 
Gergesenes  was  probaoly  connected  with  the  older 
Gii^^uhites,  one  of  the  Ganaanite  races  that  occupied 
the  country  before  the  mvasion  of  Israel  (Gen.  x.  16 ; 
XT.  21;  Josh.  iii.  10;  zziy.  11;  e^  al.).  Apparently, 
however,  from  the  last  passage  referred  to,  they  were 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  likely  that  the  reading  was  a  mistake,  than  that 
the  old  tribe  still  remained  with  its  old  name ;  but  it  b 
possible  that  the  name  of  Gerasa  may  represent  an 
altered  form  of  Girgashim, 

Two  possessed  with  devils.— St.  Mark  and  St 
Luke  speak  of  *'  one  "  only.  A  like  difference  meets  ns  in 
St.  Matthew's  **  two  blina  men  "  at  Jericho  (Matt.  zx.  30) 
as  compared  with  the  "  one  "  of  the  two  other  Gospels. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  in  each  case,  one  was 
more  prominent  than  the  other  in  speech  or  act,  and 
80  was  remembered  and  specified,  while  the  other  was 
either  forgotten  or  left  unnoticed.  The  difference,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  St.  .Matthew's  narratfve.  The  "  tombs  '  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  GUdara,  hewn  out  in  the  rock, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  To  dwell  in  such 
tombs  was,  to  the  ordinary  Jew,  a  thing  from  which 
he  shrank  with  abhorrence,  as  bringing  pollution, 
and  to  choose  such  an  abode  was  therefore  a  sign  of 
insanity. 

St.  Liuke  adds  that  he  wore  no  clothes  (i.e.,  strictly, 
no  outer  garment ;  the  word  does  not  imply  actual 
nakedness).  St.  Mark  (whose  account  is  the  fullest  of 
the  three)  notices  that  he  had  oii&n  been  bound  with 
fetters  and  chains,  and  that,  with  the  abnormal  streng^ 
often  found  in  mania,  he  had  set  himself  free  from 
them.  The  insanity  was  so  homicidal  that  *'  none  could 
pass  by  that  way,"  so  suicidal  that  he  was  ever  cutting 
nimselz  with  stones,  howling  day  and  night  in  the 
wildness  of  his  parox^^ms. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  demoniacal 
possession,  see  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  Gospel. 

(2»)  They  cried  out;  saying,  .  .  —St.  Mark  adds 
that  the  demoniac,  seeing  Jesus  from  afar,  ran  and 
did  homage  ^"  worshipped  '*  in  the  English  version)  to 
TTim,  and  (with  St.  Luke)  f^ves  the  fuller  form  of  his 
cry,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
the  Most  High  God  P  '*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  that  name  is  addressed  to 
our  Lord,  though  it  is  used  of  Him  before  His  birth  in 
Luke  i.  32.  A  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  name 
"the  Most  Hign  Grod"  was  frequently  used  in  the 
formulsB  of  exorcism,  and  so  had  become  familiar  to  the 
demoniacs.  So,  the  damsel  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
in  Acts  xvi.  17,  speaks  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
as  servants  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  Question 
meets  us.  Was  the  discernment  that  led  to  tne  con- 
fession altogether  preternatural,  or  had  the  possessed 
man  heard  of  the  zamo  of  Jesus  P  But  if  he  nad  only 
heard,  how  came  he  to  recognise  the  Prophet  "  a  g^eat 
way  off  P  "  Possibly  the  true  explanation  lies  involved 
in  the  mystery  of  the  psychologiod  state  into  which 
the  sufferer  had  passed  under  the  frightful  influences 
that  were  working  in  him. 

To  torment  us  before  the  time.— So  the  abode 
of  Dives  is  "a  place  of  torment"  (Luke  xvi  28),  and 


the  ministers  of  jud^ent  are  the  "  tormentors  "  (Matt. 
xviii.  34).  The  man  identifies  himself  with  the  demons ; 
looks  forward,  when  the  hour  of  judgment  sludl  come, 
to  condemnation ;  and  claims,  in  tne  meantime,  to  be  let 
alone.  Who  that  has  been  called  to  minister  to  tiie 
souls  of  men  in  their  demoniac  state  has  not  often 
heard  language  all  but  identical  P  The  words  added  by 
St.  Mark  are  singidarly  characteristic :  "  I  adjure  thee 
by  God."  It  is  as  if  the  man  had  listened  so  often  to 
the  formulsB  of  exorcists  that  they  had  become,  as  it 
were,  his  natural  speech,  and  he  too  will  try  Uieir 
effect  as  an  adjuration.  The  command  given  to  the 
"unclean  spirit*'  to  "come  out  of  the  man"  had,  we 
find  from  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke,  been  given  pre- 
viously, as  the  man  drew  near,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  this  frenzied  cry. 

At  this  stage,  too,  they  add,  our  Lord  asked  the 
question,  "  What  is  thy  name  P  "  The  most  terrible 
phenomenon  of  possession,  as  of  manv  forms  of  in« 
sanity,  was  the  divided  oonsdousness  which  appears  in 
this  case.  Now  the  demon  speaks,  and  now  the  man. 
The  question  would  recall  to  the  man's  mind  tliat  he 
once  bad  a  human  name,  with  all  it«  memories  of 
human  fellowship.  It  was  a  stage,  even  in  spite  of 
the  paroxysm  that  followed,  in  the  process  of  recoveiy, 
in  so  far  as  it  helped  to  disentangle  him  from  the 
confusion  between  himself  and  the  demons  which  caused 
his  misery.  But,  at  first,  the  question  seems  only  to 
increase  the  evU:  "My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are 
many."  The  irresLstibie  might,  the  full  array  of  tibe 
Roman  legion,  with  its  six  thousand  soldiers,  seemed  to 
the  demoniac  the  one  adequate  symbol  of  the  wild, 
uncontrollable  impulses  of  passion  and  of  dread  that 
were  sweepmg  through  his  soul.  It  would  hardly  have 
seemed  possible  that  the  force  of  literalism  could  have 
led  any  interpreter  to  infer  the  actual  presence  of 
six  thousand  aemons,  each  with  a  personality  of  !ffis 
own,  and  to  calculate  accordingly  the  number  that 
must  have  entered  into  each  of  the  two  thousand 
swine :  and  yet  this  has  been  done. 

(30)  An  herd  of  many  swine.— We  are  surprised 
at  first  to  find  swine  kept  m  a  country  where  their  flesh 
could  not  be  an  article  of  food.  But  though  the  Jews 
did  not  eat  pork,  Roman  soldiers  did,  ana  the  swine 
may  have  been  kept  to  supplv  the  wants  of  the  legion 
with  which  the  man  was  funiliar.  The  pxm  of  Augus- 
tus as  to  Herod's  swine  and  son  (see  Note  on  Matt.  iL 
16)  seems  to  imply  that  the  king  kept  them  on  hJa 
estates  for  some  such  purpose. 

(31)  So  the  devilfi  oesonght  him. — ^As  St.  Mark 
gives  the  words,  "  that  He  should  not  send  them  out  of 
tne  country,"  or  district,  in  which  they  were ;  as  in 
St.  Luke's  report,  "  that  He  would  not  command  them 
to  go  out  into  the  deep/'  i.e.,  the  abyss,  the  "bottomless 
pit  '  of  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11.  The  words  of  the  man  are 
as  those  of  the  demons  with  whom  he  identifies  himself. 
He  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  wandering  in  dir 
places, "  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none  "  (Matt.  xiL  43), 
or  being  compelled  to  flee,  like  Asmodeus,  into  "ths 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt "  (Tobit  viii.  3),  or,  worst  fate  of 
all,  to  be  sent  into  the  "  abyss,"  which  was  the  ultimate 
doom  of  evil.  And  so  he,  as  one  with  them,  suggests 
another  alternative :  "  If  Thou  cast  us  out.  send  ua  into 
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The  Jlerd  qf  Swine* 


ST.  MATTHEW,  IX. 


The  Man  Sick  of  the  Faletf, 


out,  sufPer  ns  to  go  away  into  the  herd 
of  swine.  ^^)  Ajad  he  said  tinto  them, 
Go.  And  when  they  were  come  out, 
they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine :  and, 
behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran 
Tiolently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
sea,  and  perished  in  the  waters. 
(^>  And  they  that  kept  them  fled,  and 
went  their  ways  into  the  city,  and  told 
eyery  thing,  and  what  was  oefallen  to 


A.D.  SI. 


o  Mark  ?.    8 ; 
Lake  i.  18. 


the  possessed  of  the  deyils.  <^)  And, 
behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet 
Jesus:  and  when  they  saw  him,  they 
besought  hdm  that  he  would  depaxt  out 
of  their  coasts. 

CHAPTER  rX.— W  And  he  entered 
into  a  ship,  and  passed  oyer,  and  came 
into  his  own  city.  <2)  And,  behold,  they 
brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy  ,** 


the  herd  of  swiae.  If  the  power  to  terrify  and  dis- 
turb men  is  taken  from  ns,  let  ns,  at  least,  retain 
thepower  to  destroy  bmtes." 

m  He  said  unto  them,  Go.~Men  hare  asked 
sometunes,  in  scorn,  wlnr  the  word  was  spoken  ;  why 
permission  was  ^ren  for  a  destmctiye  work  which 
seemed  alike  needless  and  fruitless.  The  so- called 
rationalistic  explanation,  that  the  demoniacs  drove  the 
swine  down  the  cMt  in  a  last  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  is  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for,  even  if  that  hypothesis 
were  on  other  grounds  tenable,  it  is  dear  that  our 
Lord's  words  sanctioned  what  they  did.  We  are  at 
least  on  the  right  track  in  susgesting  that  only  in 
some  such  way  could  the  man  to  delivered  from  the 
inextricable  confusion  between  himself  and  the  unclean 
spirits  in  which  he  had  been  involred.  Not  till  he  saw 
the  demoniac  forces  that  had  oppressed  him  transferred 
to  the  bodies  of  other  creatures,  and  working  on  them 
the  effects  which  they  had  wrought  on  him,  could  he 
believe  in  his  own  deliverance.  Those  who  measure 
lightly  the  worth  of  a  human  spirit  thus  restored  to 
itself,  to  its  fellow-men,  and  to  God,  will  not  think  that 
the  destruction  of  brute  life  was  too  dear  a  price  to 
pay  for  its  restoration.  Other  subordinate  endf— euch, 
e.g.,  as  that  it  was  a  penalty  on  those  who  kept  the 
nndean  beasts  for  their  violation  of  the  Law,  or  that  it 
taught  men  that  it  was  through  their  indulgence  of  the 
swinish  nature  in  themselves  that  they  became  subject 
to  the  darker  and  more  demoniac  passions — ^have  been 
0n£Kested  with  more  or  less  plausibility. 

Down  a  steep  place.— LiteTally,  doum  ihe  eliff. 

C*)  The  whole  city— ie.,  the  population  of  Gadara 
or  Gerasa  (more  probably  the  former),  according  to 
the  reading  which  we  adopt  in  verse  28.  St.  Mark  and 
Si.  Luke  add,  that  they  found  the  demoniac  "  dothed, 
and  in  his  right  mincf,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus," 
in  the  dinging  gratitude  of  futh.  The  narrative  half 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  garment  which  he  now 
wore  as  the  outward  sign  of  a  new  self -reverence  had 
been  supplied  hj  the  pity  of  the  disciples. 

Besought  him  that  he  would  depart.— It  was 
characteristic  of  the  wild,  half -heathen  population  that 
they  were  led  to  look  on  the  Prophet  who  nad  wrought 
so  mat  a  work  as  a  Destroyer  rather  than  a  Saviour, 
and  therefore  shrank  from  His  presence  among  them. 
Not  so  with  the  demoniac  himself.  He  felt,  with  a 
fiuth  which  was  real,  though  weak,  as  if  he  were  only 
safe  while  dose  to  his  Dehverer.  He  followed  Him  to 
the  boat,  and  as  He  was  in  the  act  of  embarking  (Mark 
V.  18).  prayed  that  he  mijg^ht  be  with  ESm.  But  this 
was  not  the  disdpline  which  was  needed  for  his  spiri- 
tual health.  Retirement,  renewed  fellowship  with  lus 
kindred  in  his  own  house,  the  quiet  witness  borne  there 
that  the  Lord  had  had  compassion  on  him — ^this  was 
better  for  him  than  the  work  of  a  more  avowed  dis- 
dpleship.     And  so  he  went  his  way  "proclaiming, 


or  "  preaching,"  what  Jesus  had  done  for  him — a  true 
evangelist  to  a  people  whose  panic  terror  showed 
that  they  were  as  yet  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 

IX. 

(1)  Here,  again,  the  order  of  the  facts  narrated  varies 
so  much  in  the  three  Gospels  that  the  labours  of 
the  harmonist  are  baffled. 


St.  Matthew. 

St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

(1.)  The  Paralytic 

ii.  1-12. 

T.  18-28. 

1-8. 

(2.)  Thecan of  Mat- 

ii 13-22.' 

V.  27— 39. 

thew,  &c.,  9—17. 

(9l)  JairuB,  and  the 

V.  21-43. 

Ylil.  41-«, 

woman  with  an 

issue    of  blood. 

18-86. 

(4.)  The  two  blind. 

— — 

27-5L 

(5.)  Thedumb,  32- 
31. 

XilJ. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  (1)  and  (2)  are  grouped  together 
in  aU  three,  as  are  the  two  events  in  (3),  but  beyond  this 
we  cannot  trace  any  systematic  order,  and  the  apparent 
notes  of  sequence  are  so  far  misleading.  In  this  case, 
St.  Matthew  makes  the  return  to  Capernaum  follow 
the  healing  of  the  GUdarene  demoniacs.  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  place  it  after  that  of  the  leper,  but  as  if  they 
were  uncertain  as  to  its  exact  position,  "  after  certain 
davs,"  or  "  on  one  of  the  days. 

Ship.— Better,  boat. 

Into  his  own  city.— St.  Mark  states  definitely 
Capernaum,  which  had  become  His  '*own  citv  "  since 
His  departure  from  Nazareth  (Matt.  iv.  13;.  That 
city,  though  the  home  of  His  childhood,  is  never  so 
described. 

(<)  Behold,  they  brought  to  him.— From  the 
other  Gospels  we  learn: — (1)  That  He  was  teaching 
(Luke  V.  17)  in  a  house  (apparently,  from  what  follows, 
from  the  upper  room  of  a  house),  while  the  people 
stood  Ustemng  in  the  courtyard.  (2)  That  the  coiurt- 
vard  was  crowded,  so  that  even  the  grateway  leading 
mto  the  street  was  filled  (Mark  ii.  2).  (3)  That  among 
the  hearers  were  Pharisees  and  Doctors  of  the  Law,  who 
had  come,  not  only  from  "  every  village  of  Galilee  and 
Judsea,"  but  also  *'  from  Jerusalem."  The  last  fact  is 
important  as  one  of  the  few  traces  in  the  first  three 
Gk^pels  of  an  unrecorded  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as 
will  oe  seen,  throws  light  on  much  that  follows.  They 
had  apparentlv  come  vo  see  how  the  new  Teacher,  who 
had  so  startlea  them  at  Jerusalem,  was  carrying  on  His 
work  in  GalUee,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  hinder  it. 
(4)  That  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal 
them  "  (Luke  v.  17),  t.e.,  that  as  He  taught,  the  sick 
were  brought  to  Him,  and,  either  by  word  or  touchy 
were  cnrea. 

A  man  siok  of  the  palsy.— St.  Matthew  and  Si 


The  Man  Sick  qftht  Pahy. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  IX. 


The  Power  to  Forgive  Sine. 


lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus  seeing  their 
faith  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  pals  j ; 
Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee.  ^'^  And,  behold,  certain  of 
the  scribes  said  within  themselves,  This 
man  blasphemeth.  <^)  And  Jesus  know- 
ing their  thoughts  said.  Wherefore 
tlmik  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  P    <*)  For 


whether  is  easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee;  or  to  say,  Arise,  and 
wa&  9  (^)  But  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick 
of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed, 
and  go  unto  thine  house.  (^  And  he 
arose,    and    departed    to    his    house. 


Mark  use  the  poptJar  term  "paral^ic;"  St.  Luke, 
with  perhaps  more  technical  precision,  the  participle 
of  the  verb,  "who  was  paralysed."  The  man  was 
borne  on  a  coach  (St.  Mark  nses  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Latin  grahatum,  the  bed  or  mattress  of  the 
poor)  carried  by  four  bearers  (Mark  ii.  8).  They  songht 
to  bring  him  through  the  door,  but  were  hindered  by 
the  crowd ;  and  then  going  outside  the  house,  they  got 
npon  the  roof,  removed  part  of  the  roof  (the  light 
stencture  of  Eastern  houses  made  the  work  oom- 
paiativeljr  easy),  let  him  down  with  ropes  through  the 
opening  mto  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  inst  in  front  of 
the  Teacher  (Mark  ii.  4 ;  Luke  v.  19).  This  persistencv 
implied  faith  in  His  power  to  heal  on  the  part  both 
of  the  sick  man  and  the  bearers. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer.— Better,  child.  The 
word  implies,  perhaps  (as  in  Luke  ii.  48),  comparative 
youth,  or,  it  may  be,  a  fatherly  tone  of  lore  and  pity 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  piw 
is  the  starting-point  of  our  Lord's  work  of  healing,  ana 
He  looked  with  infinite  tenderness  on  the  dejected 
expression  of  the  sufferer,  who  had  lost  heart  and 
hope. 

Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.—The  English  is  to 
modem  ears  ambiguous,  and  suggests  the  thought  of  a 
prayer  or  wish.  The  Greek  is,  however,  eitner  the 
present  or  the  perfect  passive  of  the  indicative,  "  Thy 
sins  are"  or  '*  have  been  for^ven  thee."  The  words  were 
addressed,  we  must  believe,  to  the  secret  yearnings  of 
the  sufferer.  Sickness  had  made  him  conscious  of  the 
burden  of  his  sins,  perhaps  had  come  (as  such  forms  of 
nervous  exhaustion  often  do  come)  as  the  direct  oonse- 

anence  of  his  sin.    The  Healer  saw  that  the  disease  of 
iie  soul  must  first  be  removed,  and  that  then  would 
come  the  time  for  restoring  strength  to  the  body. 

(3)  This  man  blasphemeth. — The  words  were 
but  an  echo  of  the  diarge  that  had  been  brought  at 
Jerusalem,  that  "  He  made  Himself  equal  with  Grod  " 
(John  T.  18),  and  mav  well  have  come  from  some  of  the 
same  objectors.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  the  ^unds 
of  thdr  accusation :  **  What  is  this  that  this  Man 
thus  speaks  P  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  One,  that  is, 
God  P ''  Speaking  abstractedly,  they  were  affirming  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  all  true  religfious  belief.  All 
sins  are  offences  against  Gk>d,  and  therefore,  though 
men  may  forgive  trospasses  as  far  as  they  themselves 
are  concemea,  the  ultimate  act  of  forgiveness  belongs 
to  God  only ;  and  for  a  mere  man,  as  such,  to  claim  the 

X'  '  k  of  f oxgivinff  thus  absolutely,  was  to  claim  a  divine 
bute,  and  Aerefore  to  blae^heme — t.e.,  to  utter 
words  as  disparaging  as  open  profaneness  to  the 
majesty  of  God.  What  they  forgot  to  take  into 
account  was  the  XK)ssibilit7  (1)  that  God  might  so  far 
delegate  His  power  to  His  chosen  servants  tiiat^  ther, 
on  sufficient  evidence  of  that  delegation,  might  rightly 
declare  sins  to  be  forgiven ;  or  (2)  that  me  Teacher 
might  Himself  be  one  with  God,  and  so  share  in  His 
penections  and  prerogatives.  Chi  either  of  these  sup- 
positions the  charge  of  blasphemy  was  fully  answered, 
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and  the  sin  of  the  scribes  lay  in  their  ignoring  the 
fact  that  He  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  former, 
if  not  of  ihe  latter  also. 

(«)  Knowing  their  thonghts.— The  better  MSB. 
give  "  seeinflp,"  as  with  an  immediate  act  of  intuition. 
St.  Mark  adds  his  usual  ''immediately,"  and  both  he 
and  St.  Luke  use  the  word  which  implies  fulness  of 
knowledge. 

Wherefore  think  ye  evil? — Litendlv,  evU 
things.  The  thoughts  were  evil  because,  in  £aoe  of 
the  mighty  works  and  the  divine  wisdom  of  the 
Teacher,  they  were  assuming  that  He  had  wantonlv 
spoken  words  that  involved  the  most  extreme  of  afi 
forms  of  sin  against  the  God  in  whose  name  He 
taufht. 

w  Whether  is  easier,  .  .   .  ? — The  form  of  the 

?|uestion  implies  what  we  call  an  argument  d  fortiori, 
t  was  easier  to  say,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,*'  for 
those  words  could  not  be  put  to  any  outward  test,  and 
only  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner  could  attest  their 
power.  It  was  a  bolder  and  a  harder  thing  to  risk  the 
utterance  of  words  which  challenged  an  immediate  and 
visible  fulfilment;  and  yet  He  was  content  to  utter 
such  words,  without  fear  of  the  result.  Measured  in 
their  true  relation  to  each  other,  the  spiritual  wonder 
was,  of  course,  the  greater ;  but  here,  as  so  often  else- 
where. He  puts  Himself,  as  it  were,  on  the  level  of 
those  who  hear  Him,  and  vouchsafes  to  speak  to  them 
according  to  their  thoughts. 

(6)  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power. — Better,  aidhority,  as  in  John  v.  27. 
The  two  passages  are  so  closely  parallel  that  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  words  now 
spoken  were  meant  to  recall  those  which  some,  at  least, 
of  those  who  listened  had  heard  before.  This  view,  at 
any  rate,  brings  out  the  fulness  of  their  meaning.  As 
they  stand  here,  thev  seem  to  include  both  the  two 
hvpotheses  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  verse  8.  The 
Father  had  given  Him  authority  to  "  forgive  sins  "  and 
to  "execute  judgment"  because  He  was  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  representative  of  mankind,  and  as  such  was 
exercising  a  delegated  power.  But  then,  that  discourse 
in  John  v.  showed  that  He  also  spoke  of  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  the  Son  oi  Man  (John  t.  25), 
and  as  such  claimed  an  honour  equal  to  that  which  was 
righth*  paid  to  the  IVither  (John  v.  ^).  XJltimately, 
there£>re,  our  Lord's  answer  rests  on  the  higher,  and 
not  the  lower,  of  the  two  grounds  on  mich  the 
objectors  might  have  been  met. 

Arise,  take  up  thy  bed. — ^As  St.  Mark  gives  the 
words  we  have  the  very  syllables  that  had  been  spoken 
to  the  "impotent  man''  at  Bethesda  (John  v.  8)» 
and  in  anv  case  words  identical  in  meaning ;  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  our  Lord  meant  to  recall  what 
the  scribes  from  Jerusalem  had  then  seen  and  heard. 

(7)  He  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house. — 
St.  Mark  adds  his  usual  "  immediately" ;  St.  Luke,  that 
he  went  "glorifying  God."  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves the  exultant  joy  of  the  soul  freed  from  the 
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^)  Bnt  when  the  multitudes  saw  ity  thej 
marrelled,  and  glorified  Grod,  which  had 
giren  such  ]>oweT  unto  men. 

W  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from 
thence,  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom : '  and 
he  saith  tmto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he 
arose,  and  followed  him. 

V^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat 
at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  many 
publicans   and  sinners  came    and  sat 
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down  with  h^m  and  his  disciples.  ^^^ 
And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they 
said  unto  his  disciples,  Why  eateth 
your  Master  with  puUicans  and  sinnersP 
(U)  But  when  Jesus  heard  that^  he  said 
unto  them.  They  that  be  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 
(IS)  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice  :*  for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'    . 


burden  of  its  sins,  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  yitality  of 
the  body. 

(8)  Tbey  marvelled.— The  better  readinsr,  adopted 
fay  most  editors,  gives  they  were  afraid,  Tnis  agrees 
better  witii  St.  Mu'k's  "  they  were  amased,  and  glorified 
God,"  and  St.  Lnke's  "they  were  filled  with  fear." 
Stb  Mark  ffives  the  words  they  uttered, "  We  never  saw 
it  after  tms  fashion ; "  St.  lioke,  "  We  saw  strange 
things  to-day." 

wnich  had  given  such  power  unto  men. — It 
was  natnral  that  this  should  be  Uie  impression  made  on 
the  great  body  of  the  hearers.  They  rested  in  the 
thought  of  a  delegated  authority,  a  "power  given  to 
men,  as  such,  without  passing^  on  to  the  deeper  truth 
of  the  union  of  the  manhood  with  God. 

(9)  As  Jesus  passed  forth  firom  thence.— All 
three  Gospels  agree,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the 
sequenoe  oi  the  two  events.  And  the  seonence  was 
probablv,  in  part  at  least,  one  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
sympatny  and  power  shown  in  healing  the  paralytic 
impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  one  who,  as  a  publican, 
felt  that  he  too  had  sins  that  needed  to  be  forgiven. 

A  man,  named  Matthew. — St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
give  the  name  as  Levi,  the  former  adds  that  he  was  the 
**  son  of  AlphflBus.**  The  difference  may  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  "  Simon  who 
Is  called  (or  named)  Peter  "  (Matt.  x.  2),  a  new  name 
was  ^ven  that  practically  superseded  the  old.  The 
meaning  of  Matthew — which,  like  Theodore,  Dorotheus, 
and  the  like,  means  "  the  gift  of  God,"  or,  more  strictly, 
"  the  gift  of  Jehovah" — makes  a  change  of  this  kind  m 
itself  probable.  If  he  were  the  son  of  Alphseus,  he 
vould  be  (assuming  identihr  of  person  and  of  name) 
the  brother  of  the  James  whose  name  appears  with  his 
own  in  the  second  group  of  four  in  tne  lists  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom. — Literally,  at 
the  custom-house,  the  douane  of  the  lake.  The  customs 
levied  there  were  probably  of  the  nafcure  of  an  octroi  on 
the  fish,  fruit,  and  other  produce  that  made  up  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Capernaum. 

And  he  saith  unto  hmiy  Follow  me— St  Mark 
(H.  13)  makes  the  call  f oUow  dose  upon  an  unrecorded 
diseourse  addressed  to  the  whole  multitude  of  Caper- 
naum. In  the  nature  of  the  ease  it  was  probable  that 
there  had  been,  as  in  the  analogous  call  oi  ^e  sons  of 
Jona  and  Zebedee,  a  preparation  of  some  kind.  A 
brother  had  been  converted,  his  own  heart  had  been 
touched,  he  had  felt  (see  Note  on  iv.  13)  the  presence  of 
the  new  Teacher  as  fight  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

He  arose,  and  followed  him.~St.  Luke  adds, 
''he  left  alL"  There  was  not  much  to  leave — ^his  desk 
si  the  custom,  his  stipend  or  his  percentage ;  but  it  was 
las  aU,  and  no  man  can  leave  more  than  that. 

(V^)  As  Jesufl  sat  at  meat  in  the  house. — The 
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Greek  runs,  as  he  sat  at  meat.  The  insertion  of  the 
name  Jesus  in  this  part  of  the  sentence  injures  the 
sense.  What  seems  to  have  been  meant  is,  that  while 
Matthew  sat  (i.e.,  reclined  after  Boman  fashion),  many 
publicans  and  sinners  came  and  reclined  with  Jesus 
and  Bis  disciples.  On  the  assumption  of  St.  Matthew's 
authorship  of  the  Gkwpel,  there  is  a  noticeable  humility 
in  his  omission  of  the  fact  that  he  had  made  **  a  great 
feast"  (Luke  v.  29).  It  was  apparently  a  farewell 
feast  to  old  friends  and  neighbours  before  he  entered 
on  his  new  calling.  They  were  naturally  mostly  of 
his  own  class,  or  on  a  yet  lower  level.  The  pubfican 
was  the  pariah  of  Palestine,  and  no  decent  person 
would  associate  with  him.  The  term  "sinners"  may 
have  included  Gentiles,  but  does  not  necessarily  desijniate 
them.  So  far  as  the  context  goes,  as  in  verse  13,  the 
term  is  used  in  its  simple  and  natural  sense. 

01)  When  the  Pharisees  saw  it. — "  Scribes  of  the 
Pharisees "  (Mark  ii.  16).  These  were  probably  those 
who  had  been  present  at  the  healing  of  the  pmlytic, 
the  scribes  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem.  They,  of 
course,  would  not  enter  the  pubfican's  house,  but  they 
stood  outside  and  watched  the  mingled  guests  with  won- 
der, and  asked  their  two-fold  question,  "  Why  do  ye  eat 
anddrink  .  .  .  (Lukev.SO)?"  "Why  doth  vow 
Master    .    .    .  P" 

(18)  They  that  be  whole.— literally.  They  that 
are  strong,  St.  Luke  gives,  with  a  more  professional 
precision,  *'  Thev  that  are  in  health."  That,  speaking 
from  the  thoughts  and  standpoint  of  those  aodressea 
(which  in  another  than  our  Lord  we  miffht  term  mive 
irony),  which  enters  so  largely  into  our  Lord's  teaching, 
appears  here  in  its  most  transparent  form.  Those  ol 
whom  He  speaks  were,  we  know,  suffering  from  the 
worst  form  of  spirituaJ  disease,  but  in  their  own  esti- 
mation they  were  without  spot  or  taint,  and  as  such, 
therefore.  He  speaks  to  them.  On  their  own  showing, 
they  ought  not  to  object  to  His  carrying  on  that  work 
where  there  was  most  need  of  it.  The  proverb  cited 
by  Him  in  Luke  iv.  23  shows  that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  He  had  referred  to  His  own  work  as  that  of 
the  Great  Physician. 

(IS)  Go  ye  and  learn. — ^The  words  of  Hos.  vL  6^ 
dted  once  again  by  our  Lord  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  7)  —  asserted  the  superiority  of 
ethical  to  ceremonial  law.  To  have  withdrawn  irom 
contact  with  sinners  would  have  been  a  formal  **  sacri- 
fice." such  as  Pharisees  delighted  to  offer,  and  from 
which  they  took  their  very  name ;  but  the  claims  of 
**  mercy  *'  were  higher,  and  bade  Him  mingle  with  them. 
It  was  the  very  purpose  of  His  coming,  not  to  call 
"  righteous  men  '*  (again  with  studied  reference  to  their 
own  estimate  of  themselves),  but  "  sinners,"  and  to  call 
them,  not  to  continue  as  they  were,  but,  as  St.  Luke 
adds  (the  words  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  her6 


The  Children  of  the  Bridecliamher.       ST.    MATTHEW,    IX.  Tlie  Neio  Piece  and  the  Old  Garment 


(1*)  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples 
of  John,  saying,  Why  do  we  and  the 
Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast 
not?*  <^>  And  tfesns  said  nnto  them, 
Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber 
mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with 
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them?  but  the  days  will  come,  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them, 
and  then  shall  they  fSaat.  ^^)  No  man 
putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth^  unto. an 
old  garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to 
fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and 


and  also  in  St.  Mark),  "  to  repentance.*'  We  may, 
perhaps,  infer  further,  that  when  the  scribes  were  told 
to  consider  what  the  prophet's  words  meant,  there  was 
also  some  reference  to  the  context  of  those  words. 
They  would  find  their  own  likeness  in  the  words, 
"  Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud ;  .  .  .  they 
.  .  .  nave  transgressed  the  covenant;  there  have 
they  dealt  treacherously  against  me"  (Hos.  vi.  4,  7). 

a^)  The  disciples  of  John.—The  passage  is  inte- 
resting as  showing  (1)  that  the  followers  of  the  Baptist 
continued  during  our  Lord's  ministry  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate  body  (as  in  Matt.  xi.  2 ;  xiv.  12) ;  and  (2)  that  they 
obeyed  rules  which  he  had  ^ven  them,  more  or  less 
after  the  pattern  of  those  of  uie  Pharisees.  They  had 
their  own  days  of  fasting  (the  context  makes  it  probable 
that  the  feast  in  Matthew's  house  was  held  on  one  of 
them),  their  own  forms  of  prayer  (Luke  xL  1).  They, 
it  would  seem,  acting  with  the  Pharisees,  and  perhaps 
influenced  by  them,  were  perplexed  at  conauct  so 
unlike  that  of  the  master  they  revered,  and  came 
therefore  with  their  question.  But  they  were,  at 
least,  not  hypocrites,  and  they  are  answered  therefore 
without  the  sternness  which  had  marked  the  reply  to 
their  companions. 

(15)  Can  the  children  of  the  brideohamber 
mourn  P — ^The  words  were  full  of  meaning  in  them- 
selves, but  they  only  gain  their  fuU  significance 
when  we  connect  them  with  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist 
recorded  in  John  iiL  29.  He  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as 
"the  Bridegroom."  He  had  taught  them  that  the 
coming  of  t&t  Bridegroom  was  the  fulfilling  of  his  joy. 
Would  he  have  withdrawn  from  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  that  joy  P 

The  children  of  the  brideohamber— i.e.,  the 
guests  invited  to  the  wedding.  The  words  implied, 
startling  as  that  thought  would  be  to  tliem,  that  the 
feast  in  Matthew's  house  was,  in  fact,  a  wedding-feast. 
His  disciples  were  at  once  the  guests  of  that  feast 
individually;  and  collectively  they  were  the  new  Israel, 
the  new  congregation  or  ^cclesia,  which  was,  as  our 
Lord  taught  in  parable  (Mati  xxii.  2),  and  St.  Paid 
directly  (Eph.  v.  25 — ^27),  and  St.  John  in  apocalyptic 
vision  (Bev.  xix.  7;  xxi.  2),  the  bride  whom  He  had 
come  to  make  His  own,  to  cleanse,  and  to  purify. 

The  days  will  oome,  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  firom  them.— Noteworthy  as  the  first 
recorded  intimation  in  our  Lord's  public  teaching  (that 
in  John  iii.  14  was  less  clear  until  interpreted  by  the 
event,  and  was  addressed  to  Nicodemus,  and  perhaps  to 
him  only,  or,  at  the  furthest,  to  St.  John)  of  His 
coming  death.  The  joy  of  the  wedding-feast  would 
cease,  and  then  would  oome  the  long  night  of  expecta- 
tion, till  once  again  there  should  be  the  cry,  "Behold, 
the  Bridegroom  cometh  "  (Matt.  xxv.  6). 

Then  shall  they  fast.— The  words  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  a  command  imposing  fasting  as  a  formal 
obligation,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  they  sanction  the 
principle  on  which  fasting  rests.  The  time  that  was 
to  follow  the  departure  of  the  Bridegroom  would  be 
one  of  sorrow,  conflict,  disciplhie,  and  at  such  a  time 
the  self -conquest  implied  in  abstinence  was  the  natural 


and  true  expression  of  the  feelings  that  belonjred  to  it. 
So  the  Christian  Church  has  always  felt;  so  it  was,  as 
the  New  Testament  records,  in  the  lives  of  at  least  two 
great  apostles,  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  10)  and  St.  Pknl 
(2  Cor.  xi.  27).  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  tiie  prin- 
ciple here  asserted  is  in  favour  of  fasts  at  spedal 
seasons  of  sorrow,  rather  than  of  frequent  and  fixed 
fasts  as  a  discipline,  or  meritorious  act.  In  fixing 
her  days  of  fasting,  the  Church  of  England,  partly 
guided  perhaps  by  earlier  usage,  has  at  least  con- 
nected them  with  the  seasons  and  days  that  call 
specially  to  meditation  on  the  sterner,  sadder  side  of 
truth. 

(16)  i9'o  man  putteth  a  pieoe  of  new  oloth.-^ 
There  is  a  closer  connection  oetween  the  three  simili- 
tudes than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  wedding-feast 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  wedding-finrment,  and  of  the 
wine  which  belonged  to  its  joy.  We  may  even  so  a 
step  further,  and  believe  that  the  very  dress  of  those 
who  sat  at  meat  in  Matthew's  house,  conung  as  they 
did  from  the  lower  and  less  deoently-habitea  classes, 
made  the  illustration  all  the  more  luupable  and  vivid. 
How  could  those  worn  garments  oe  made  meet  for 
wedding-guests  P    Would  it  be  enough  to  sew  on  a 

Eatch  of  new  cloth  where  the  old  was  wearing  into 
oles  P  Not  so  He  answers  here ;  not  so  He  answers 
again  when  He  implicitly  makes  the  king  who  g^ves 
the  feast  the  giver  also  of  the  garment  (Matt.  xziL 

2). 
"Kew  oloth — I.e.,  cloth  that  has  not  passed  througii 

the  filler's  hands — ^new  and  undressed,  in  its  freshest 

and  strongest  state.    Such  a  patch  sewn  u^n  a  weak 

part  of  the  old  cloak  would,  on  the  first  strain^  tear  the 

doth  near  it. 

The  rent  is  made  worse. — ^Better,  Uiere  comes  a 
worse  rent,  St.  Luke  adds  another  reason,  "  the  piece 
put  in  agrees  not  with  the  old." 

The  meaning  of  the  parable  in  its  direct  application 
lies  very  near  the  sunace.  The  "garment  is  that 
which  is  outward,  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  man, 
which  show  his  character.  The  old  garment  is  the 
common  life  of  sinful  men,  such  as  Matthew  and  his 
guestfi;  the  new  garment  is  the  life  of  holiness,  the 
religious  life  in  its  completeness;  fasting,  as  one  element 
of  that  Hfe,  is  the  patch  of  new  cloth  which  agrees  not 
with  the  old,  and  leads  to  a  mater  evil,  a  "  worse  rent " 
in  the  Ufe  than  before.  No  one  would  so  deal  with 
the  literal  garment.  Yet  this  was  what  the  Pharisees 
and  the  disciples  of  John  were  wishing  to  do  with  the 
half -converted  publicans.  This,  we  ma^r  add,  is  what 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  too  often  done  in  her  work  as 
the  converter  of  the  nations.  Sacramental  ordinaneea, 
or  monastic  vows,  or  Puritan  f  ormulse,  or  Quaker  con- 
ventionaIities«  have  been  engrafted  on  lives  that  were 
radically  barbarous,  or  heathen,  or  worldly,  and  the 
contrast  has  been  glaring,  and  the  "rent"  made  worsei. 
The  more  excellent  way,  which  our  Lord  pursued,  and 
which  it  is  our  wisdom  to  jpursue,  is  to  take  the  old 
garment,  and  to  transform  it,  as  by  a  renewing  power 
m>m  within,  thread  by  thread,  till  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  aU  tilings  are  become  new. 
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the  rent  is  made  worse.  ^^^)  Neither 
do  men  pnt  new  wine  into  old  bottles : 
else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine 
mnneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish : 
but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles, 
and  both  are  preserved. 

(^>  While  he  spake  these  things  unto 
them/  behold,  there  came  a  certain 
ruler,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Mj 
^ughter  is  even  now  dead :  but  come 
and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she 
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shall  live.    <^^  And  Jesus  arose,  and 
followed  him,  and  so  did  his  disciples. 

<^>  And,  behold,  a  woman,  which  was 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve 
years,  came  behind  Am,  and  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment:  (^>  for  she 
said  within  herself.  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole.  (^>  But 
Jesus  turned  him  about,  ancl  when  he 
saw  her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good 
comfort;    thy  faith   hath  made   thee 


C17)  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles. — ^The  botUes  are  those  made  of  hides  partly 
tanned,  and  retaining,  to  a  gnai  extent,  the  form  of 
the  liTing  animals.  These,  as  they  grew  drv  with  a^, 
became  very  liable  to  crack,  and  were  unable  to  resist 
the  preasare  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  If  the  mistake 
were  made,  the  bottles  were  marred,  and  the  wine  spilt. 
When  we  inteipret  the  parable,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  *'  new  wine  represents  the  inner,  as  the  garment 
-did  the  outer,  aspect  of  Christian  life,  the  new  energies 
and  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which,  as  on  the  daj  of  Pente- 
cost, were  likened  to  new  wine  (Acts  iL  13).  In 
-doling  with  men,  our  Lord  did  not  bestow  these  gifts 
aoddenly,  even  on  His  own  disciples,  any  more  than  He 
imposed  rules  of  life  for  which  men  were  not  ready. 
As  the  action  of  organised  churches  has  too  often 
reproduced  the  mistake  of  sewing  the  ^tch  of  new 
-doth  on  the  old  garment,  so  in  tne  action  of  enthu- 
siastic or  mystic  sects,  in  the  history  of  Montanism, 
QnaJLorism  m  its  earlier  stages,  the  growth  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  and  ApostoUc  Church,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  history  of  Edward  Irving,  we  have  that  of 
pouring  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  teaching  of  our 
Lord  points  in  both  instances  to  gpradnal  training,  speak- 
ing tM  truth  as  men  are  able  to  bear  it;  reserving 
jnany  truths  because  they  "  cannot  bear  them  now." 

St.  Luke  adds,  as  before,  a  new  aspect  of  the  illustra- 
tion: *'No  man  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway 
deairoth  new :  for  he  saith.  The  old  is  better.*'  See  Note 
on  Luke  t.  39. 

(19)  While  he  spake  these  things.— The  seauence 
seems  so  dear  as,  at  first,  hardly  to  admit  of  aoubt ; 
and  yet  it  is  no  less  dear  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
represent  what  is  told  as  following  close  upon  our 
Lord's  return  to  the  western  side  of  the  lake  after  the 
healing  of  the  Gadarene,  and  place  many  events  be- 
tween it  and  the  call  of  Levi.  Assuming  St.  Matthew's 
own  connection  with  the  Gospel,  we* may  justly,  in 
this  case,  give  greater  weight  to  his  order  than  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  other  two,  who  derived  the  account 
from  others. 

A  certain  ruler. — St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  the 
name  Jairus,  and  state  that  he  was  "a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,''  probably  an  elder,  or  one  of  the  Pamanm 
•or  "pastors.^'  The  fact  is  interesting  as  suggesting 
a  ooinddence  between  this  narrative  and  that  of  the 
centurion's  servant.  As  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
Jairoa  would  probably  have  been  among  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  who  came  as  a  deputation  to  our  liord,  and 
would  thus  have  been  impressed  with  His  power  to 
heal  in  eases  which  seemed  hopeless. 

My  daughter  is  even  now  dead.— St.  Luke 
.adds,  as  one  who  had  inquired  into  details,  that  she  was 
ihe  nder's  only  child,  was  twelve  years  old,  and  that 
she  "  ky  a-dying,"  agreeing  vrith  St  Mark's  *'  is  at  the 
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point  of  death,"  literally,  in  extremis,  ''at  the  last 
gasp;"  and  both  add  that  the  crowd  that  followed 
'*  thronged  "  and  **  pressed  "  our  Lord  as  He  went. 

(SO)  Behold,  a  woman  .  .  .— The  *'issue  of  blood" 
was  probably  of  the  kind  that  brought  with  it  ceremonial 
undeannees  (Ley.  xv.  26),  and  tnis  accounts  for  the 
sense  of  shame  which  made  her  shrink  from  applying 
to  the  Healer  openly,  and  from  confessing  afterwards 
what  she  had  done.  It  is  significant  that  the  period  of 
her  sufferings  ooindded  vrith  the  age  of  the  ruler's 
daughter.  His  sorrow  was  sudden  aSter  twelve  years 
of  loyful  hope;  hers  had  brought  vfith  it,  through 
twefye  long  years,  the  sickness  <3  hope  deferred.  SL 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  add  (though  in  the  latter  some 
MSS.  omit  the  words)  that  she  "had  spent  all  her 
substance  on  physicians,  and  vras  nothing  bettered, 
but  ratiier  grew  worse;"  and  the  former  states  (what 
is,  of  course,  obvious)  that  she  came  because  she  had 
**  heard  of  the  things  concerning  Jesus." 

Touched  the  hem  of  his  garment. — ^The  ind- 
dental  notice  is  interesting  as  making  up,  together  vnth 
Matt.  xiv.  36,  John  zix.  29,  fdl  that  we  Jmow  as  to  our 
Lord's  outward  garb,  lliere  vras  first,  nearest  the 
body,  the  coat  or  tunic  {x^rwr)  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout ;  then,  over  that,  the  garment 
or  cloak  {IiUtu»),  flowing  loosely  after  the  manner  of 
the. East ;  and  tms  had  its  "  border  or  fringe,"  probably 
of  a  bright  blue  mingled  with  white,  that  on  wiiich  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  laid  stress  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Law  (Num.  zv.  38),  and  which  they  wore, 
therefore,  of  an  ostentatious  width  (Matt,  zziii.  5). 
Later  tradition  defined  the  very  number  of  the  threads 
or  tassels  of  the  fringe,  so  that  they  might  represent 
the  613  precepts  of  the  Law. 

(21)  She  said  within  herself  .—The  words  indicate 
a  faith  real  but  not  strong.  She  believed,  as  the  leper 
did,  in  the  power  to  hesJ,  but  did  not  trust  the  love, 
and  shrank  from  the  thought  lest  the  Healer  should 
shrink  from  her.  And  she  thought  not  of  a  will  that 
seeks  to  bless  and  save,  but  of  a  physical  effluence 
passing  from  the  body  to  the  garments,  and  from  the 
garments  to  the  hana  that  touched  them.  Yet  weak 
as  the  ftAth  was,  it  was  accepted,  and  outward  things 
were  endowed  with  a  "virtue"  which  was  not  their 
own.  £k)  afterwards,  whero  a  like  belief  prevailed,  the 
" handkerohief s  and  aprons"  that  wero  brought  from 
St.  Paul's  flesh  became  means  of  healing  (Acts  zix.  12). 

(22)  Be  of  good  comfort.  —  The  same  word  of 
tenderness  is  spoken  to  her  as  had  been  spoken  to 
the  paralytic.  What  each  reeded,  she  the  most  of  the 
two,  was  the  courage,  the  enthusiasm  of  faith. 

Thy  fbith  hath  made  thee  whole.^Iiterally, 
thy  faith  hath  taeed  thee,  ^e  rendering  of  the 
Authorised  version  is  not  wrong,  and  yet  it  ropresents 
but  part  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  wora.  Her  nith  had 
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whole.     And   the  woman   was    made  j 


whole  from  that  hour. 

(23)  And  when  Jeans  came  into  the 
ruler's  house,  and  saw  the  minstrels 
and  the  people  making  a  noise,  (^)  he 
said  unto  them,  Give  place:  for  the 
maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And 
they  laughed  him  to  scorn.  (^)  But 
when  the  people  were  put  forth,  he 
went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  the  maid  arose.  ^^^  And  the  fame^ 
hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land. 


1  Or,  Oil /mm: 


(^  And  when  Jesus  departed  thence, 
two  blind  men  followed  him,  crying, 
and  saying.  Thou  son  of  David,  havo 
mercy  on  us.  <^^  And  when  he  was 
come  into  the  house,  the  blind  men 
came  to  him:  and  Jesus  saith  unto 
them.  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do 
this?  They  said  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord. 
(80)  Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying. 
According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you. 
(»)  And  their  eyes  were  opened ;  and 
Jesus  straitly  charged  them,  saying,  See 


saved  her,  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  sense.  The 
teaching  of  the  narrative  lies  almost  on  the  sniface. 
There  may  be  imperfect  knowledge,  false  shame,  im- 
perfect trnst,  and  yet  if  the  germ  of  faith  be  there, 
Christ,  the  Healer  both  of  the  sonls  and  bodies  of  men, 
recognises  even  the  germ,  and  answers  the  longing  desire 
of  the  soul  to  be  freed  from  its  nndeanness.  Other 
healers  mav  have  been  sought  in  vain,  but  it  finds  its 
wav  through  the  crowd  that  seems  to  hinder  its  approach, 
ana  the  '* virtue"  which  it  seeks  goes  forth  even 
from  the  ''hem  of  the  garment,"  even  through  outward 
ordinances  (for  thus  we  interpret  the  miracle,  which 
is  also  a  parable),  whidi  in  themselves  have  no  healing 
power,  teusebius,  in  his  Church  Hitiory  (viL  13), 
states  that  the  woman  belonged  to  GsBsarea  Philippi, 
and  that,  in  thankfulness  for  her  cure,  she  set  up  two 
statues  in  bronze  —  one  of  herself  in  the  attitude 
of  supplication,  and  the  other  of  our  Lord  standing 
erect  and  stretching  forth  His  hand  to  her — and  that 
these  were  shown  in  his  own  day,  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  apocr^hal  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  (v.  26)  she  is  called  Veronica. 

The  other  Gk>spels  relate  more  fully  that  the  issue 
of  blood  ceased;  that  "she  felt  in  her  body  that 
she  was  healed  of  her  plague;"  that  Jesus  perceived 
that  "virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him,"  and  asked  the 
question,  "Who  is  it  that  touched  MeP"  that  the 
disciples  answered — ^Peter  as  usual  foremost  (Luke 
Yiii.  45)— "The  multitude  throng  Thee  and  press  Thee, 
and  askest  Thou,  Wno  touched  Me  P "  that  our  Lord 
then  give  His  reason  for  the  question.  He  had  felt  a 
touch,  the  toudi  of  faith  and  unspoken  prayer,  which 
was  very  different  from  the  pressure  of  the  eager, 
curious  crowd. 

(»>^  The  other  Gospels  fiU  up  the  gap.  While 
our  Lord  was  speaking  the  words  of  promise  to  the 
woman,  messengers  came  from  the  house  of  Jaims, 
reporting  that  the  child  was  dead.  They  whisper  to  him, 
usmg  the  self -same  words  as  had  been  used  by  the 
friends  of  the  centurion,  "Why  trovhleai  thou  the 
Teacher  any  further  P  "  And  Jesus  turns,  and  speaks 
words  of  comfort  to  the  father's  heart :  "  Be  not  afraid, 
only  believe."  They  come  to  the  house,  and  He  suffers 
none  to  enter  but  the  father  and  mother,  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  chosen 
from  among  the  chosen,  for  the  special  blessedness  of 
being  with  Him  in  the  g^reater  and  more  solemn 
moments  of  His  ministry ;  and  as  they  enter,  the  pre- 
parations for  the  funeral—always  foUowing  in  the  East 
a  few  hours  after  death — are  already  begun.  Minstrels 
are  there,  with  a  crowd  of  real  or  hii«d  mourners,  raising 
their  wailing  cries.  And  then,  in  the  calmness  of  con- 
scious power.  He  bids  them  withdraw,  "  for  the  damsel 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."    To  Him  the  death,  though 
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real,  was  vet  but  as  a  slee^,  for  He,  as  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  11),  had  come  to  awaken 
her  even  out  of  that  sleep.  And  then,  with  the  heart- 
lessness  and  unbelief  natural  to  hireling  mourners,  thev 
"  laughed  Him  to  scorn."  They  were  too  familiar  with 
many  forms  of  death  to  be  mistaken  as  to  its  outward 
signs.  And  then  He  entered,  with  the  five,  as  before, 
imo  the  chamber  of  dea^h,  where  the  body  was  laid  out 
for  the  burial,  and  grasped  her  hands,  and  uttered  the 
words,  of  whidi  St.  Mark  gives  the  Aramaic  form. 
TalUha  cumi,  "Btimsel,  1  say  to  thee.  Arise,"  and 
"  immediately  she  arose,  and  walked."  St.  Luke,  again 
with  a  touch  of  medical  precision,  reports  the  fact  in 
the  form,  "  her  spirit,"  or  "  her  breath,  returned,"  and, 
with  St.  Mark,  records  that  our  Lord  commanded  that 
"  something  should  be  given  her  to  eat."  The  restored 
life  was  dependent,  aner  the  supernatural  work  had 
been  completed,  upon  natural  laws,  and  there  was  the 
riedc  at  renewed  exhaustion.  Ab  in  other  cases.  He 
charged  the  parents  that  they  should  not  make  it 
known.  It  was  not  good  for  the  spiritual  or  the  bodily 
life  of  the  girl  that  she  should  be  the  object  of  the 
visits  of  an  idle  curiosity;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
command,  the  fame  of  the  act  spread  abroad  through 
all  that  countrv. 

(87)  Two  blind  men. — ^The  two  narratives  that 
follow  are  peculiar  to  St  Matthew.  The  title  by 
which  the  bJind  address  our  Lord  as  "the  Son  of 
David,"  was  that  which  expressed  the  popular  belief 
that  He  was  the  expected  Christ  It  is  used  after- 
wards by  the  woman  al  Canaan  (Matt.  xv.  22),  and 
again  by  the  blmd  at  Jericho  (Matt  xz.  30, 31 ;  Mark  z. 
47;  Luke  xviii.  98,  89). 

(9B)  Into  the  house. — ^The  article  indicates  the 
house  in  whidli  He  sojourned  at  Capernaum,  probably 
that  of  St  Peter. 

Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  P— The 
ciy,  "Have  mercy  on  us,"  had  implied  the  request 
tbiat  He  would  restore  their  sight  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  faith  was  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
miracle. 

W  Then  touohed  he  their  eyes.— This  is  the 
first  lecorded  instance  of  the  methoa  which  our  Lord 
seems  always  to  have  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  blind» 
and,  in  part  also,  in  that  of  the  deal  Others  might 
have  their  faith  strengthened  by  the  look  of  sympatiiy 
and  conscious  power  which  thev  saw  in  the  face  of  the 
Healer.  From  that  influence  tney  were  shut  out  and 
for  tiiem  therefore  its  absence  was  supplied  by  acta 
which  they  would  naturally  connect  with  the  purpose 
to  heal  them.  (Comp.  the  later  instances  in  Mate 
XX.  34  ;  John  ix.  6.) 

(90)  Straitly  charged  them.— The  word,  implyinjg 
originally  the  panting  breath  of  vehement  emotion,  is 
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Hhe  Sheep  hawing  no  Shepherd, 


thai  no  man  know  it.  <^)  Bnt  thej, 
when  the^  were  departed,  spread  abroad 
his  fame  in  all  that  country. 

^>  As  they  went  out,*  behold,  they 
brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed 
with  a  devil.  ^^  And  when  the  devil  was 
cafit  out,  the  dumb  s{>ake :  and  the  mul- 
titudes marvelled,  saying,  It  was  never 
so  seen  in  Israel.  (^)  But  the  Pharisees 
said.  He  casteth  out  devils  through  the 
prince  of  the  devils.*     ^^^  And  Jesus 
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1  Or.  ttwftf  UrtA 
ana  lay  down. 
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went  about  aU  the  cities  and  viUaeres/ 
teaching  in  their  STnaeoguesT^nd 
preaching  the  gospel  of  uie  kingdom, 
and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people. 

(38)  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,*' 
he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them, 
because  they  fia>inted,^  and  were  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.' 
(87)  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples. 
The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous/  but  the 


one  of  the  etrongest  used  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  (Mark  L  43;  xiv.  5;  John  xi.  33,  38)  to  ex- 
press repugnance,  displeasure,  or  the  conunand  that 
implies  annoyance.  It  is  as  if  onr  Lord  saw  the 
ganmloQS  joy  on  the  point  of  uttering  itself,  and 
sought  by  every  means  in  His  power  to  restrain  it 
llie  reasons  may  be  sought,  as  elsewhere,  either  (1)  in 
its  being  good  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  men  themselves 
that  ther  should  show  forth  their  pniee  of  God,  not 
with  their  lips,  but  in  their  lives ;  or  (2)  in  the  shrhdEing 
from  mere  notoriety,  from  the  gaze  of  crowds  diawn 
together  to  gaze  on  signs  and  wonders,  and  ready  to 
make  the  Wonder- Woricer  a  king  because  He  wrought 
them,  which  St  Matthew,  at  a  later  stage,  notes  as 
characteristic  of  onr  Lord's  ministry  (xii.  1^—21). 

(31)  They  ....  spread  abroad  his  flune.— 
As  in  otiier  cases,  so  in  this,  the  command  was  not 
obeyed.  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the 
zeal  which  thus  showed  itself  was  or  not  praiseworthy ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  has  been  answered  by  most 
patristic  and  Boman  Catholic  commentators  in  the 
affirmative,  some  even  maintaining  that  the  command 
was  not  meant  seriously ;  and  by  most  Protestant  com- 
mentators in  the  negative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  take  that  which  is  ethicallv  the  truer  view. 
"To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  better  even  than 
unrestrained  emotion,  better  certainly  than  garrulous 
excitement. 

(88)  A  dumb  man  possessed  with  a  deviL— 
This  narrative  also  is  given  bv  St.  Mattiiew  only. 
Beferring  to  the  Note  in  the  J&eurawi  on  viiL  28  for 
the  general  question  as  to  *'  possession,'^  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  phenomena  presented  in  this  case  were 
those  of  catalepsv,  or  of  insanity  showing  itself  in 
obstinate  and  sullen  silence.  The  dumbness  was  a 
^iritual  disease,  not  the  result  of  congenital  malforma- 
tMm.  The  work  of  healing  restored  the  man  to  sanity 
rather  than  removed  a  bodily  imperfection.  Comp. 
the  analogous  phenomena  in  Matt.  xii.  22,  Luke  xi.  14. 
The  latter  agrees  so  closely  with  this  that  but  for  Uie 
fact  of  St.  Matthew's  connecting  our  Lord's  answer 
to  the  accusation  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  second  of 
these  miracles,  we  might  have  supposed  the  two 
identicaL 

(^  The  verse  is  obriously  intended  to  stand  in 
contrast  with  that  which  follows.  The  "multitude" 
gave  free  expression  to  their  natural  wonder,  which, 
Uiough  it  did  not  actuaUy  amount  to  faith,  was  yet  one 
step  towards  it.  The  Pharisees  stood  aloof,  not  oenying 
the  facts,  bnt  hayins^  their  own  solution  of  them. 

(M;  Through  the  prince  of  the  devils.— Li 
^  24—30  the  charge  reappears,  with  the  addition  of 
the  name  of  "  Beelzebub,*'  as  the  prince  of  the  devils ; 
and,  together  with  our  Lord's  answer  to  it,  will  be 
better  mscossed  in  the  Notes  on  those  verses.    Here 


it  will  be  enough  to  note  the  coincidence  with  x.  25, 
which  shows  t&t  the  accusation  had  been  brought 
before  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  related  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

<S5)  iGid  Jesus  went  about. — The  verse  is  all 
but  identical  wi^  iv.  23,  and  may  be  described 
as  recording  our  Lord's  second  mission  -  circuit  in 
Galilee,  in  which  He  was  accompanied  probably  by 
His  disciples,  whom,  however.  He  had  not  as  yet  in- 
vested with  a  delegated  authoritv  as  Bis  *' apostles," 
or  representatives.  It  is  manifestly  the  beginning 
of  the  section  which  contains  the  great  discourse  A 
chap.  X.,  and  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  it. 

^ery  sickness  and  every  disease — i.«.,  evexy 
variety  or  type,  rather  than  every  individual  case.  Hie 
work  of  healing  was,  we  must  believe,  dependent,  as 
before,  on  the  faith  of  those  who  came  seeking  to  be 
healed.  Of  the  two  words,  the  former  is  in  the  Greek 
the  stronger,  and,  though  the  relative  significance  of 
the  Engli^  words  is  not  sharply  defineo,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  invert  the  renderings. 

(96)  He  was  moved  with  compassion.— The 
words  that  follow  are  so  vivid  and  emphatic  that  we 
may  well  beHeve  them  to  have  had  their  starting-point 
in  our  Lord's  own  expression  of  His  feelings.  We 
find  Him  using  the  identical  words  in  xv.  32,  and 
Mark  riiL  2 :  "1  have  compassion  on  the  multitude." 

They  fainted.— The  English  represents  the  re- 
ceived printed  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  There  is,  however, 
an  immense  preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of 
another  reading,  which  gives  the  passive  participle  of 
the  verb  transited  "trouble"  in  Mark  v.  35,  Luke 
vii.  6,  and  meaning  literally  "flayed,"  and  thence 
figuratively  "  tonnented,  worried,  vexed."  They  were 
not  merely  as  sheep  that  have  grown  weaiy  and  faint, 
hungnr,  looking  up  and  yet  not  fed,  but  were  as  those 
that  have  be^  harassed  by  the  wolf— the  prey  of 
thieves  and  robbers.    (Comp.  John  x.  8 — 12.) 

(37)  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disoiples.— No- 
whero  in  the  whole  Gk)spel  record  is  thero  a  more  vivid 
or  more  touching  instance  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
human  emotions.  It  is  not  enough  for  Him  to  feel 
compassion  Himsell  He  craves  the  sympathy  of  His 
companions  and  disciples,  and  needs  even  their  fellow- 
ship in  prayer.  A  ereat  want  lies  bef  oro  Him,  and  He 
sees  that  they  aro  the  right  agents  to  meet  it,  if  only 
they  will  pray  to  be  made  so ;  or,  to  put  the  case  more 
clearly,  if  only  they  will  pray  that  the  work  may  be 
done,  whether  they  themselves  are  or  aro  not  the  doers 
of  it. 

The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous. — ^This  is  the 
first  occurrence  in  the  record  of  the  first  three  Gospcds 
of  the  figure  which  was  afterwards  to  be  expanded  in 
the  two  parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares,  and  to 
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TJu  LaUxmrm  and  HiA  Harvest  ST.    MATTHEW,    X 


TIis  Mission  of  the  TwOve, 


labourers  are  few ;  ^^^  pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest. 

CHAPTER  X.— (1)  And  when  he  had 
•called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,''  he 


1  Or,  orer. 


AJ>.SL 

a  MArkli  14; 
Luke  A  1. 


gave  them  power  against  ^  unclean  spirits, 
to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  all  maimer  of  disease. 
(s)  I^ow  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
are  these;  The  first,  Simon,  who  is 
called  Peter,  and  An^w  his  brother; 


reappear  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  (Bev.  xiv. 
14—19).  We  find,  however,  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
— which  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  supplies  missing 
links  and  the  germs  of  thoughts  afterwards  developed — 
that  it  was  not  a  new  similitude  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Once  before,  among  the  alien  Samaritans,  He  had  seen 
the  fields  white  as  for  tiie  spiritual  harvest  of  the  souls 
of  men,  and  had  spoken  of  him  that  soweth  and  him 
that  reapeth  (John  iv.  35,  36). 

(38)  The  Lord  of  the  harvest— i.e.,  the  Father 
who  had  sent  Him  to  be  the  Sower  of  the  divine  seed, 
and  who,  through  Him,  was  about  to  send  forth  the 
labourers. 

X. 

O)  What  is  described  here  is  not  the  choice,  but  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve.  That  selection  had  been  made 
before  (Luke  vi.  13),  and  the  number  at  once  sun^ested 
the  thought  that  they  represented  the  twelve  trioes  of 
Israel  (fiatt.  xix.  2ra),  and  were  as  such  to  be  His 
messengers  to  the  whole  people  of  the  dispersion.  The 
name  Apostle  (which  He  had  given  them  before— Luke 
vi.  13)  signified  literally  "  one  who  is  sent ;"  but  it  had 
acquired  m  classical  Greek  a  more  specific  meaning,  as 
the  ''  ambassador,"  or  "  envoy,"  of  a  state.  Accoraing 
to  our  Lord's  teaching  thev  were  sent  by  Him,  even  as 
He  had  been  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xx.  21). 

All  manner  of  sickness. — See  Note  on  ix.  35. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  words  emphasises  the 
delegation  of  authority. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  the  four  lists  of  the  Apostles 
(Matt.  X.  2—4,  Mark  iiL  16—19,  Luke  vl  13—16, 
Acts  i.  13)  brings  out  some  interesting  facts.  (1.)  The 
name  of  Peter  is  always  first,  that  of  Judas  always  last. 
Li  the  former  case  we  recognise  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence. The  position  of  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  conseauence  of  the  infamy  which  attached  to  the 
name  of  tne  traitor;  but  it  is  possible  (and  this  maj 
have  been  one  of  the  elements  that  entered  into  his 
l^uilt)  that  his  place  had  always  been  one  of  inferiority. 

(2.)  All  the  usts  divide  themselves  into  three  g^roups 
•of  four,  the  persons  in  each  group  being  always  the  same 
(assuming  that  the  three  names,  Ju&s  the  brother  (?) 
•of  James,  Thaddseus,  and  Lebbseus,  belong  to  the  same 
person),  though  the  order  in  each  group  varies. 

S).)  The  first  group  includes  i£e  two  sons  of  Jona 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  whose  twofold  call  is  re- 
lated in  Matt.  iv.  18 — 21,  John  i.  40.  In  two  lists  (Mark 
jmd  Acts)  the  name  of  Andrew  stands  last;  in  two  (Matt. 
And  Luke)  that  of  John.  Li  none  of  them  are  the 
names  of  JPeter  and  John  coupled  together,  as  mifht 
have  been  expected  from  their  close  companionship 
(John  XX.  2 ;  Acts  iiL  1).  The  four  obviously  occupied 
the  innermost  place  in  the  company  of  the  Twelve,  and 
were  chosen  out  of  the  chosen.  The  three,  Peter,  James, 
And  John,  were  the  only  witnesses  of  the  healing  of 
Jaime's  ^uighter  (Mark  v.  37),  of  the  Transfiguration 
(Matt  xvii  I),  and  of  the  Agony  in  Qethsemane  (Matt. 
xxvi  37).  Something  seems  to  have  excluded  Andrew, 
though  he  had  been  the  first  called  of  all  (John  L  40), 
from  this  intimato  companionship;  but  we  find  him 
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joined  with  the  other  three  as  called  to  listen  to  the 
g^reat  prophetic  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  All  the  four  appear  to  have  come  from 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

(4.)  The  name  of  Philip  is  always  first  in  the  second 
rroup,  and  he,  too,  came  from  Beuisaida.  Next,  in  the 
tnree  Gospel  lists,  comes  that  of  Bartholomew.  The 
name,  like  Banona  and  Bartimsus,  was  obviouslv  a 
patronymic,  and  it  was  at  least  probable  that  he  had 
some  other  name.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Bartholomew  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  or  of  Nathanael 
(John  i  45}  in  the  other  three,  has  led  most  modem 
commentators  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  two 
names  for  the  same  person;  and  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  names  in  their  lists  agrees  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  Philip  who  brought  him  to  know  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  (John  L  45).  On  this  assumption,  Bartholomew 
was  of  Cana,  the  scene  of  our  Lord*s  first  miracle 
(John  xxi.  2).  The  name  of  Matthew  stands  before 
that  of  Thomas  in  Mark  and  Luke,  after  it  in  the 
Gospel  wKich  bean  his  own  name.  On  the  change  of 
name  from  Levi,  and  his  description  as  the  son  of 
AlphsBus,  see  Notes  on  ix.  9.  As  the  name  of 
Thomas,  or  Didymus,  means  "twin,"  there  seems 
some  ground  for  believing,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
two  names  are  grouped  together,  that  here  too  we 
have  another  pair  of  brothers  called  to  the  service  of 
their  Master.  Eusebius  {R,  K  i.  13),  in  his  account 
of  the  conversion  of  Abgarus  of  Edessa^  speaks  of  this 
Apostle  as  ''Judas  who  is  also  Thomas,"  and  this 
suggests  the  reason  why  the  cognomen  of  "  the  Twin  " 
prevailed  over  the  name  which  was  already  borne  by 
two  out  of  the  company  of  the  Twelve. 

(5.)  The  third  group  always  begins  with  ''James  the 
son  of  Alphseus;  '  and  this  description  suggests  some 
interesting  inferences : — (1.)  That  he  too  was  a  brother 
of  Matthew  (there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  AlphsBus),  and  probably, 
therefore,  of  Thomas  also.  (2.)  That  if  the  Clopas  (not 
Cleopas)  of  John  xix.  25,  was,  as  is  generally  believed, 
only  the  less  Grsedsed  form  of  the  name  Alphasus, 
then  his  mother  Mary  may  have  been  the  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (see  Notes  on  Jolm 
xix.  25).  (3.)  This  Mary,  in  her  turn,  is  identified,  on 
comparing  John  xix.  25  with  Mark  xv.  40,  with  the 
mother  of  James  the  Less  (literally,  the  Little)  and  of 
Joses.  The  term  probably  pointed,  not  to  subordinate 
position,  but,  as  m  the  case  of  Zaochsus,  to  short 
stature,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  epithet  (Luke 
xix.  8)  distinguishing  him  from  the  James  of  the  first 
list.  The  Greek  form  in  both  cases  was  Jacdbus — ^the 
Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament — which  has  passed,  like 
Joannes,  through  many  changes,  till  it  appears  in  its 
{>resent  clipped  and  curtailed  shape.  ^4.)  On  the  assump- 
tion that  tne  James  and  Joses  of  Mark  xv.  40  are  two 
of  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord "  of  Matt.  xiii.  55,  this 
James  might,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  the  James  "  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  "  of  GraL  i.  19  and  Acts  xv.  13,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle.  The  balance  of  evidence  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  against  this  view.  (Oomp.  Note  on  Matt, 
xiii.  55.)  The  next  name  appears  in  three  different  forms : 


The  Ttodve  Apostles, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  X. 


TIu  Commiesion  of  Uie  Twelve* 


James  (he  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother;  <^>  Philip,  and  Bartholomew; 
Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  publican; 
James  the  soti  of  Alphsens,  and  Lebbsens, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddseus ;  (^>  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
also  betrayed  him.  ('>  These  twelve 
Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them, 
saying,  60  not  into  the  way  of  the 


a  Acts  13. 43. 


b  Lake  la  9i 


1  Or,  Ott. 


Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Sa- 
maritans enter  ye  not :  (^)  but  go  rather 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel/ 
(^  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand/  (^>Heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  cast  out  devils :  freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give.  ^^*  Provide^  neither 
gold,    nor   silver,   nor   brass   in   your 


Judas  the  brother  of  James  (it  most  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  collocation  of  the  two  names  is  that  which 
is  elsewhere  rendered  *'the  son  of  .  .  ,"  and  that 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "brother"  is  an  inference 
from  Jnde,  verso  1)  in  Lnke  and  Acts;  LebbsBos  in 
Matthew  (with  the  addition,  in  later  MSS.  and  the 
iexHu  rectus,  of  "  who  is  also  sumamed  Thaddaos  ") ; 
Hiaddfleas  in  Mark;  St.  John  names  him  simply  as 
"Judas,  not  Iseariot"  (xiv.  22).  The  explanation  of 
the  variations  is  natural  enough.  One  who  bore  the 
name  of  Judas  wanted  sometlung  to  distinguish  him. 
This  mif^ht  be  found  either  in  the  term  which  expressed 
his  relation  as  son  or  brother  to  James  the  son  of 
AJphaeus,  or  in  a  personal  epithet.  Lebboras  suggests 
A  derivation  from  the  Hebrew  leh  (heart),  and  pomts  to 
warmth  and  earnestness  of  character;  thad,  in  later 
Hebrew,  meant  the  female  breast,  and  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  Thaddseus,  as  indicating,  even  more  than 
the  other  sobriquet,  a  femmine  devotedness.  Taking 
the  three  names  together,  they  suffgest  the  thought 
that  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Twelve,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  others  with  an  affection  which 
showed  itself  in  the  name  thus  given  to  him.  Simon, 
too,  needed  a  distinguishing  epithet,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  two  forms  of  Zelotes  and  Gananite  (not  Canaanite). 
The  former  may  point  to  zeal  as  his  chief  characteristic, 
but  it  was  moro  probably  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
die  followers  of  «indas  of  Galilee  bore  the  name,  and 
under  which  they  were  prominent  in  the  later  struggle 
with  the  Romans,  as  in  a  special  sense  "zealots  for 
the  law"  (Jos.  Wars,  iv.  3,  §  9).  (Comp.  a  like  use  of 
the  word  in  Acts  xxi  20.)  On  this  assumption  wo  get 
a  glimpse,  full  of  interest,  into  the  earlier  life  of  the 
Apostle  so  named.  The  other  term,  Gananite — ^which  is 
not  a  local  term,  but  connected  witii  a  Hebrew  Terb, 
kana,  to  be  hot,  to  glow,  to  be  zealous — expresses  the 
same  idea.  Lutiy,  we  have  "  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also 
betrayed  Him/'  described  by  St.  John  as  the  "  son  of 
Simon  *»  (ri.  71 ;  xii.  4 ;  xiii.  2.  26),  the  term  "Iscariot " 
being  applied  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  passages 
to  the  father.  These  facts  seem  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  name  is  local,  and  is  the  GrsBcised  form  of 
Ith-Kerioth  (a  man  of  Kerioth),  a  town  in  Judah 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xv.  25.  Assuming  this 
inference,  we  have  in  him  the  only  one  among  the 
Twelve  of  whom  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  Jndali, 
and  not^  of  Galilee.  This  also  may  not  have  been 
without  its  influence  on  his  character,  separating  him, 
as  it  might  well  tend  to  do,  from  the  devoted  loyalty  of 
the  otiiers. 

($)  Gk>  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gtontiles.— 
The  emphatic  limitation  seems  at  first  sight  at  yariance 
with  the  language  which  had  spoken  of  those  who 
should  come  from  east  and  west  to  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  €rod, 
and  with  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  already  taken 
His  disciples  into  a  eiiy  of  Samaria,  and  told  them  that 
there  also  there  were  fields  white  for  the  harvest  (John 


iv-.35).  We  must  remember,  howeyer,  (1)  that  the 
limitation  was  confined  to  the  mission  on  which  they 
were  now  sent ;  (2)  that  it  did  but  recognise  a  divine 
order,  the  priority  of  Israel  in  God's  deanng  with  man- 
kind, "  to  tne  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Ctentile ; "  and 
(3)  that  the  disciples  themselves  were  as  yet  unfitted  to 
enter  on  a  worK  which  required  wider  thoughts  and 
hopes  than  they  had  yet  attained.  It  was  necessary 
that  thcT  should  learn  to  share  their  Master's  piiy 
for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  before  they 
could  enter  into  His  yearnings  after  the  sheep  that  were 
"  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x.  16). 

(7)  Preach — t.e.,  ''proclaim — act  as  heralds,"  as 
elsewhere.  The  repetition  of  the  self -same  words  as 
had  described  first  the  Baptist's  teaching  and  then 
our  Lord's,  seems  to  suggest  that  this  was  actually 
a  formula  of  proclamation.  The  two  envoys  of  the 
King  were  to  enter  into  town  or  village,  and  there, 
stanaing  in  the  gate,  to  announce  that  His  kingdom 
had  come  near,  and  then,  when  this  had  drawn  crowds 
to  listen,  to  call  men  to  the  repentance  without  which 
they  could  not  enter  it. 

(°)  Raise  the  dead. — ^The  words  are  omitted  by  the 
best  MSS.,  and  their  absence  is  more  in  accordance  witii 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  which  records  no 
instance  of  that  highest  form  of  miracle  as  wrought  by 
the  disciples  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  That  was 
reserved  for  His  own  immediate  act  The  insertion  of 
the  words  was  probably  due  to  a  wish  to  make  the 
command  cover  such  instances  of  power  as  that  shown 
in  the  instances  of  Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  40)  and  Euiychus 
(Acts  XX.  ^—12). 

Freely  ye  have  received.—- The  English  hardly 
suggests  moro  than  giying  liberally.  The  Greek  is 
much  stronger,  "Give  as  a  free  gift— give  gratis.** 
They  had  paid  Him  nothing.  They  were  not  in  this 
their  first  misdon  to  reqmre  payment  from  others. 
When  the  kingdom  had  been  established,  the  neces< 
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but  the  principle  of  "  giving  freely  "  in  this  sense  is 
always  applicable  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ  has  the  character  of  a  mission. 
They  must  proclaim  the  kingdom  till  the  sense  of  tho 
blessing  it  has  brought  shows  itself  in  the  thank-offer- 
ings of  gratitude.  The  like  principle  of  gratuitous 
teaching  had  been  asserted  before  by  some  of  the 
nobler  of  the  Jewish  Babbis. 

W  Neither  gold,  nor  silver.— "Silver"  alone  is 
named  in  St.  Luke;  brass — t.e.,  bronze  or  copper 
coinage — in  St.  Mark.  St.  Matthew's  report  includes 
all  the  three  forms  of  the  money  then  in  circulation. 
The  tense  of  the  word  rendered  "  provide "  requires 
notice.  It  implies  that  if  they  had  money,  they  miffht 
take  it,  but  they  were  not  to  "  get"  or  "  provide'^  it 
as  a  condition  of  their  journey,  still  less  to  delay  till 
tiiey  had  got  it. 


Sn»  Ou^/or  the  Work. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  X. 


Instructions /or  the  Work. 


purses,*  ^^  nor  scrip  for  yowr  jonmey, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor 
jet  staves :  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat.*  (^^)  And  into  whatsoever 
city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,^  enquire  who 
in  it  is  worthy ;  and  there  abide  till  ye 
go  thence.  ^  And  when  ye  come  into 
an  honse,  salute  it.  ^^^  And  if  the  house 
be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it : 
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but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  peace 
return  to  you.  ^*)  Ana  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  you,'  nor  hear  your  words, 
when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or 
city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.' 
(1*)  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  that  city. 


In  your  purses. — ^Literally,  in  your  girdles — ^the 
twistea  folds  of  which  were,  and  are,  habitually  used 
in  the  East  inatead  of  the  "  porse  "  of  the  West. 

(1^0)  Scrip. — ^The  practical  obsoleteness  of  the  word 
in  modem  English  makes  it  necessary  to  remind  readers 
of  the  New  Testament  that  the  "scrip"  or  wallet  was  a 
small  basket  carried  on  the  back,  or  by  a  strap  hanging 
from  one  shoulder,  containing  the  food  of  the  traveiler. 
So  David  carried  in  his  scrip  the  five  smooth  stones 
from  the  brook  (1  Sam.  zyii.  40).  Snch  a  basket  was 
looked  on  as  the  necessaxy  equipment  even  of  the 
poorest  traveller,  yet  the  apostles  were  to  go  without  it. 
St.  Mark  adds,  wnat  was  implied  in  this,  **  no  bread." 

Neither  two  coats.— Commonly,  the  poorer  Eastern 
travdler  carried  with  him  the  flowing  plaid-like  outer 
garment  (the  modem  abha)^  with  one  "coat"  or  tunic 
next  the  skin,  and  one  dean  one  as  a  change.  That 
simplest  of  all  the  comforts  of  life  they  were  in  this 
worlc  of  theirs  to  dispense  with. 

Neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves.— The  apparent 
contradiction  between  these  words  and  St.  Mark's 
"  nothing  except  a  staff  only,"  "  be  shod  with  sandals,'* 
is  ezplamed  by  what  has  been  said  above.  They  were 
to  have  none  of  the  reserved  comforts  of  common 
travellers,  no  second  staff  in  case  the  first  should  break, 
no  second  pair  of  shoes  in  which  to  rest  the  worn  and 
weary  feet.  Hie  "sandals"  were  the  shoes  of  the 
peasant  dass. 

Experience  (and,  we  may  add,  the  Spirit  that  teaches 
by  experience)  has  led  the  Christian  Church  at  laive 
to  look  on  these  commands  as  binding  only  during  the 
mission  on  which  the  Twelve  were  actually  sent,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  povertv 
which  showed  itself  in  the  Uteral  adoption  of  such 
rules  by  the  followers  of  Frauds  of  Assisi,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  those  of  WicJif ;  but  the  history  of  the 
Mendicant  Oraers,  and  other  like  fraternities,  forms 
part  of  that  teaching  of  history  which  has  led  men 
to  feel  that  in  the  long-run  the  Mggar's  life  will  bring 
the  beggar's  vices.  let  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
precepto  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  spirit  is 
binding  still,  though  the  letter  has  passed  away.  The 
mission  work  of  the  Church  has  ever  prospered  in  pro- 
portion as  that  spirit  has  pervaded  it. 

For  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.— 
It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  varied  application  of  the 
same  truth,  that  these  words — ^which  our  Lord  makes  the 
ground  of  His  command  that  men  should  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  future  and  commit  themselves  to  tneir 
Esther's  care--are  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  v.  18) 
as  a  plea  for  an  organised  system  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  The  same  law  fulfils 
itself  in  many  ways — ^now  by  helping  to  pay  the  hire 
of  the  labourer,  now  by  the  full  confidence  that  the 
payment  may  be  left  to  Qod,  and  to  the  grateful  hearts 
of  men. 

01)  Enquire  who  in  it  is  worthy  .—The  command 
was  a  plain  practical  rule.    The  habits  of  Eastern  hos- 


pitality would  throw  many  houses  open  to  the  preachers 
which  would  give  no  openings  for  their  work,  or  even 
bring  on  them  an  evil  report.  From  these  they  were  to 
turn  away  and  to  seek  out  some  one  who,  though 
poor,  was  yet  of  good  repute,  and  willing  to  recdve 
them  as  messengers  of  glaa  tidings. 

There  abide.— The  purpose  of  the  rule  vras  (1)  to 
guard  against  fickleness,  as  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  (2) 
against  the  tendency  to  go  from  one  house  to  another 
according  to  the  advant^^es  which  were  offered  to  the 
guest. 

W  When  ye  oome  into  an  house.— The  Eng:lish 
indefinite  artide  is  misleadinff.  We  must  read  "  into 
ike  house,"  i.e.,  the  dwelling  of  the  man  who  had  been 
reported  as  worthy.  The  salutation,  as  the  words  that 
follow  im^Jy,  was  the  familiar,  "  Peace  be  with  thee — 
Peace  be  to  this  house  "  (Luke  x.  5). 

W  If  the  house  be  worthy.— The  doubt  implied 
in  the  "  if "  seems  at  first  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  they  onl^  went  into  the  house  after 
haviuK  ascertained  the  worthmess  of  the  occupant.  It 
must  oe  remembered,  however,  that  the  missioiiariea 
entered  each  city  or  village  as  strangers,  and  that  in 
such  a  case  even  the  most  careful  inquixy  might  not 
always  be  successful. 

Ijet  your  peace  come  upon  it— i.e.,  the  peace 
implied  in  the  formula  of  salutation.  The  imperativa 
is  not  so  much  a  command  addressed  to  them  as  the 
proclamation  of  an  edict  from  the  King  in  whose  name 
they  went.  Their  greeting  was  not  to  be  a  mere  cere- 
monious form.  It  would  be  as  a  real  prayer  wherever 
the  conditions  of  peace  were  fulfilled  on  the  other  side. 
At  the  worst,  the  prayer  for  peace  would  bring  a  bless- 
ing on  him  who  prayed. 

w  Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.— The  act 
was  a  familiar  symbol  of  the  sense  of  indignation,  as  ia 
the  case  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii  51)  at  Antiodi  in 
Pisidia.  The  Jewish  maxim,  that  even  the  very  dust 
of  a  heathen  land  brought  defilement  with  it,  added  to> 
its  significance.  It  was  a  nrotest  in  act,  declaring  (aa 
our  Lord  dedares  in  words)  that  the  dty  or  £ous» 
which  did  not  receive  the  messexiffers  of  the  Christ  was 
below  the  levd  even  of  the  Genti^. 

(15)  For  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.— 
The  thought  implied  in  the  previous  verse  is  now  ex- 
presdy  asserted.  The  dties  that  stood  out,  in  th» 
history  of  the  world,  as  most  conspicuous  for  their 
infamy,  were  yet  less  guilty  (as  sinning  less  against 
light  and  knowledge)  than  those  who  rejected  the 
messengers  of  the  King.  The  same  comparison  re* 
appears  with  the  addition  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Matt. 
xL21. 

In  the  day  of  judgment.— The  phrase,  like  th» 
Old  Testament  "  day  of  uie  Lord,"  is  wider  in  its  range 
than  the  thoughts  we  commonly  connect  with  it,  and 
indudes  the  earlier  and  more  earthly  judgments,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  the  grreat  consummation  of  them. 
aU. 
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The  Sheep  among  Wohee, 


ST.    MATTHEW,    X.  Sufenrigs  qf/aiH/td  Preaehan. 


0^^  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves :  •  be  y e  therefore 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless^  as  doves. 
(17)  Biit  beware  of  men :  for  they  will 
deliver  yon  np  to  the  conncils,  and  they 
will  sconrge  vou  in  their  synagogues; 
^  and  ye  shaJl  be  brought  before  gover- 
nors ana  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  tJie  Grentiles. 
<^)  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,*  take 
no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak : 
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for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  (^>  For  it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you.  ^^^  And 
the  brother  sh^  deliver  up  the  brother 
to  death,^  and  the  father  the  child :  and 
the  children  shall  rise  up  against  tJ^eir 
parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to 
death.  ^)  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  name's  sake:  but  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.' 


W  I  send  you  forth. — ^The  nominatiTe  pronoun 
18  emphatic  "It  is  I  who  send,"  and  that  not  so  much 
as  an  assoxanoe  of  protection,  but,  as  the  words  that 
follow  show,  as  reminding  them  of  their  responsibility 
as  ffis  delegates. 

As  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.— Nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  nnion  of  this  clear  foresight 
of  conflict  and  suffering  with  the  fall  assurance  of 
Tictory  and  soyereignty.  The  position  of  the  disciples 
woold  be  as  sheep  snrroimdea  by  a  flock  of  hungry 
and  raging  wolyes,  the  wolf  being  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  symbol  of  the  persecutor. 

Wise  as  serpents. — ^The  idea  of  the  serpent  as 
symbolising  wisdom,  seems  to  have  entered  mto  the 
early  ^rabies  of  most  Eastern  nations.  We  find  it  in 
Egyptian  temples,  in  the  twined  serpents  of  the  rod  of 
jSaculapins  and  of  Hermes,  in  the  serpent-worship  of 
the  Tunnian  races,  in  the  history  in  Gen.  iii.  of  the 
serpent  that  was  "  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
flcJd."  For  the  most  part  it  appears  in  Scripture  as 
representing  an  evil  wisdom  to  be  fought  with  and 
overeome.  Here  we  learn  that  eren  the  serpent's 
8UIUOUS  craft  presents  something  which  we  may  well 
learn  to  reproduce.  When  St.  Paul  "caught  men 
with  guile "(2  Gor.  xiL  16),  beoonung  "aU  Oings  to 
sH  men  "  (1  Oor.  ix.  22),  he  was  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
his  Mastei^s  counsels. 

Harmless  as  doves. — Better,  simple,  sincere— 
i,e„  "  guileless."  The  Greek  indicates  more  than  simple 
harmlessness — ^a  character  in  which  there  is  no  alloy  of 
baser  motiyes.  Once  a^psin  truth  appears  in  the  form 
of  paradox.  The  disciples  of  Cmist  are  to  be  at 
once  supremely  guileful  and  absolutely  guileless.  Our 
Lcnrd's  reference  to  this  symbolism  flnuns  a  fresh  signi- 
flfiuioe  when  we  remember  that  He  had  seen  the 
heayens  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  desoendiug  "  like 
A  doye"  upon  Himself  (matt  iii  16).  In  and  oy  that 
Spirit  the  two  qualities  that  seem  so  contradictory  are 
reconciled. 

(17)  To  the  oonncils.— The  plural  shows  that  our 
Lord  referred,  not  to  the  Great  Council  or  Sanhedrin 
at  Jerusalein,  but  to  the  lesser  councils  connected  with 
proyincial  synagogues  that  had  power  to  judge  and 
punish  persons  acrased  of  offences  against  religion. 

They  will  soonrge  you  in  their  synagogues. 
— ^The  words  imply  the  actual  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  builcUng.  To  us  this 
iippears  something  like  desecration,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  did  so  to  the  Jews,  and  St. 
Paul's  huuniage  in  Acts  xxii.  19,  zxyi.  11,  seems  to 
place  the  fact  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
stripes  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  in  2  Gor.  zi  24, 
were  probably  thus  and  there  innicted. 

(18)  Ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and 
-kings. — ^The  words  are  significant  as  looking  fonvfurd 
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(if  we  assume  the  unity  of  the  discourse)  to  that  future 
work  among  the  Gtotiles  upon  which  the  Twelye  were 
told  that  &ey  were  not  as  yet  to  enter.  "Rulers" 
stands  always  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  goyemors 
(proconsuls,  procurators,  and  others)  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  "Kings"  at  least  includes,  eyen  if  it  does 
not  primarily  in£cate,  the  emperors  themselyes. 

Against  them.— Rather,  unio  them.  The  word 
is  mmpl^  the  datiye  of  the  person  to  whom  we  address 
our  testimony,  not  inyolying  necessarily  any  hostile  or 
eyen  reproying  purpose. 

(19)  Take  no  thonght.~In  the  same  sense  as  in 
Matt.  yL  25,  "  Do  not  at  that  moment  be  oyer-anxious." 
The  words  indicate  an  almost  tender  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  Galilean  disciples,  "mdeamed  and 
ignorant  men,"  standing  before  those  who  were  counted 
so  much  their  superiors  in  power  and  knowledge. 
The  words  that  f oUow  contain  a  two-fold  promise : 
not  only  whai  tibey  should  say,  but  how,  in  what  form 
and  phnse,  to  say  it,  should  lie  giyenthem  in  that  hour. 
The  courage  of  Peter  and  Jolm  oef  ore  the  Sanhedrin  is 
at  once  the  earliest  and  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  (Acts  iy.  13). 

(20)  It  is  not  ye  that  speak.-~The  words  are 
strong.  Human  thoughts  and  purposes  seem  as  if 
utterly  suppressed,  and  the  inspiring  agency  alone  is 
reoognisecC  It  would  be  obyiously  beside  the  drift 
of  our  Lord's  discourse  to  make  this  promise  of 
special  aid  in  moments  of  special  danger  the  gpround- 
work  of  a  theory  of  inspiration  as  affecting  the  written 
records  of  the  work  of  the  disciples. 

(81)  The  brother.—The  nouns  are  in  the  Greek 
without  the  article,  "  brother  shall  deliyer  up  brother," 
and  are  thus,  perhaps,  more  forcible  as  statements  of 
what  should  happen  often.  Our  English  idiom,  how- 
eyer,  allows  the  use  of  the  article  with  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  The  words  reproduce  almost  yerbally  the 
prophecy  of  Mic.  yiL  6,  and  are  there  followed  by 
the  prophet's  expression  of  his  faith,  "  Therefore  I  will 
look  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  wait  for  the  Grod  of  my 
salyation,"  answering  to  the  "  endurance  "  of  which  our 
Lord  speaks  in  the  next  yerse. 

W  Hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.— 
Here,  as  before,  the  words  sketch  out  the  history  of  the 
persecution  with  a  precision  which  marks  and  attests 
the  diyine  foreknowledge.  From  the  days  of  Stephen 
to  that  of  the  last  martyr  under  Diocletian  it  was 
always  as  a  Christian  and  for  the  name  of  Christ  that 
men  thus  suffered.  Would  they  but  renounce  that,  all 
would  haye  gone  smoothly  with  them.  As  Tertullian 
said  of  the  sufferers  of  his  day,  "We  are  tortured 
when  we  confess  our  g^t,  we  are  set  free  if  we 
deny  it,  for  the  battle  is  about  a  Name  "  {ApoL  c  2). 
(Oomp.  1  Pet.  iv.  16.) 

He  that  endureth  to  the  end— ^.e.,  endures,  as 


TJie  Disciple  and  the  Master, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  X. 


Speaking  in  Light 


(«)  But  when  they  persecute  von  in  this 
city,  flee  ye  into  another:  for  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone 
over^  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of 
man  be  come.  ^^^  The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master,^  nor  the  servant  above 
his  lord.  <^)  It  is  enough  for  the  dis- 
ciple that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the 
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servant  as  his  lord.  If  they  have  called 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his 
household?  t^>  Fear  them  not  there- 
fore :  for  there  is  nothing  covered,*  that 
shall  not  be  revealed;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known.  ^^>  What  I  t^U 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 


the  context  shows,  in  the  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ  as  long  as  the  trial  lasts,  or  to  the  end  of  his 
own  Me.  Snch  a  one  ^onld  receive  "  salvation  "  in  its 
highest  sense,  the  f nil  participation  in  the  blessedness 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghrisi 

(23)  When  they  persecute  you  The  oonnsel  is 
noteworthy  as  snggestinff  at  least  one  form  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Men  were  not  to  imagine  that 
they  were  "  endnrinff  to  the  end  "  when,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  their  zeal,  uiey  oonrted  martyrdom ;  bnt  were 
rather  to  avoid  danger  instead  of  courting  it,  and  to 
ntUise  all  opportunities  for  the  continuance  of  their 
work.  The  effect  of  the  command  thns  given  may  be 
traced  in  idl  the  great  persecations  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  Folycarp  and  Cyprian  furnishing,  perhaps, 
the  most  conspicuous  examples. 

Till  the  Son  of  man  be  oome.— The  thought  of 
another  Coming  than  that  of  the  days  of  His  humiliation 
and  of  "His  wonc  as  a  Prophet  and  a  Healer,  which  had 
been  implied  before  (Matt.  viL  21 — 2S),  is  now  explicitly 
unfolded.  The  Son  of  Man  should  come,  as  Daniel  had 
seen  ICm  come  (Dan.  viL  13),  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
with  power  and  great  glory,  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
His  Kingdom,  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
connection  of  the  words  with  the  precedinj^  limit  of  time, 
''  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel." 
The  natural  result  of  such  a  promise  was  to  lead  the 
disciples  to  look  forward  to  that  coming  as  certain 
to  be  within  the  ran^  of  their  own  lifetime, 
and  was  the  ground  of  the  general  expectation  of  its 
nearness  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  pervaded  the  minds 
of  men  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Explanations  have  been 
fi^ven  which  point  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as 
Being  so  far  "a  day  of  the  Lord "  as  to  justify  its 
bein^  taken  as  a  type  of  the  final  Advent,  and  they 
receive  at  least  a  certain  measure  of  support  from  the 
way  in  which  the  two  events  are  brought  into  close 
connection  in  the  great  prophetic  discourse  of  chap,  xxiv., 
Mark  xiii.,  Luke  xxi.  But  the  question  meets  us,  and 
cannot  be  evaded.  Were  the  two  events  thus  brought 
tcvpether  with  a  knowledge  of  the  long  interval  by 
wmch  they  were  in  fact  to  be  divided  from  each  other, 
and  if  so,  why  was  that  knowledge  kept  from  the 
disdpleeP  Some  reasons  for  that  reticence  Ue  on  the 
surface.  That  sudden  widening  of  the  horizon  of  their 
vision  would  have  been  one  of  the  things  which  they 
were  not  able  to  bear  (John  xvi.  12).  In  this,  as  in 
all  else,  their  tnuning  as  individual  men  was  neces- 
sarily gradual,  and  the  education  of  the  Church  which 
they  founded  was  to  be  carried  on,  like  that  of  mankind 
at  large,  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  The 
whole  question  will  call  for  a  fuller  discussion  in  the 
Notes  on  chap.  xxiv.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  enough 
humbly  to  express  my  own  personal  conviction  that 
what  seems  the  boldest  solution  is  also  the  truest  and 
most  reverential.  The  human  thouflhts  of  the  Son  of 
Man  may  not  have  travelled  in  this  matter  to  the 
furthest  bound  of  the  mysterious  horizon.  He  Him- 
self told  them  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  that  its  time 


was  known  neither  to  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor  even  to 
the  Son,  but  to  the  leather  only  (Mark  xiii.  32). 

(2*)  The  dlBoiple  is  not  above  his  master.— -The 
proverb  was  probably  a  common  one,  and  is  used  by 
our  Lord  (as  m  Luke  vL  40;  John  xiiL  16;  xv.  20)  with 
more  than  one  application.  Here  the  thought  is,  **  Be 
not  amazed  or  cast  down  at  these  prophecies  of  evil 
days ;  in  all  your  sufferings  you  will  but  be  following 
in  My  footsteps;  what  they  have  said  and  done  with 
Me,  they  will  say  and  do  with  you  also." 

(229  It  is  enough.— Here  also  we  note  a  tone  of 
grave  and  tender  sympathy,  not  without  the  gentle 
play  of  feeling  which  the  words  seem  to  betoken.  To 
be  as  their  Master  in  anything,  even  in  shame  and 
suffering,  might  well  be  enough  for  any  scholar* 

Beelzebtm. — ^The  Greek  gives  the  form  Beel^zebul. 
Its  history  illustrates  some  interesting  phases  of  Jewish 
thought.  (1.)  It  appears  in  the  form  Baal-aebttb,  tho 
**  Lord  of  flies "  (probably  as  sending  or  averting  the 
swarms  of  flies  or  locusts  that  are  one  of  the  plagues 
of  the  ^IBast),  as  the  name  of  a  god  worshippea  by 
the  Philistines  at  Ekron,  and  consulted  as  an  ancle 
(2  Kings  i.  2)  in  cases  of  disease.  (2.)  Later  Jews,  iden- 
tifying all  heathen  deities  with  evil  spirits,  saw  in  tho 
god  of  their  nearest  and  most  hated  neighbours  the 
chief  or  prince  of  those  "demons,"  and  in  thdr  scorn 
transformed  the  name  into  Badl-»ebel,  which  would 
mean  "Lord  of  dung,"  or  BaaUnebul,  "Lord  of  the 
dwelling" — i.c.,  of  the  house  of  the  evil  spirits  who 
are  the  enemies  of  Qod.  Our  Lord*s  connection  of  the 
name  with  **  the  master  of  the  house  "  seems  to  point 
to  the  latter  meaning  as  that  present  to  our  Lord's 
thoughts.  The  reference  is  clearly  made  to  the  chaige 
that  nad  already  been  implied  in  Matt.  ix.  34.  We 
do  not  indeed  mxd  the  name  of  Beel-zebub  there,  nor 
indeed  do  we  meet  with  the  direct  application  of  that 
name  to  our  Lord  anywhere  in  the  (jbspel  histoTy;  but 
there  was  obviously  but  a  single  step,  easily  taken* 
between  the  lang^oage  they  had  actually  used  and  thai 
which  is  here  reported  of  them. 

(^)  Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  •  .  •-- 
The  words  that  bid  them  banish  fear  look  backward 
and  forward.  Why  should  they  be  afraid  when  they 
were  only  suffering  what  their  Master  Himself  had 
suffered,  and  when  they  could  look  forward  to  the 
open  publicity  of  His  triumph  P  In  that  day  the  veil 
that  now  conceals  the  trutn  shall  be  drawn  away; 
the  unknown  sufferers  for  the  truth  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  martyrdom;  the  undetected  cowardice  that 
shrinks  from  crossing  it  will  then  be  laid  bare. 

(27)  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness.— The  words 
point  to  our  Lord's  method  of  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  of  ite  being  esoteric,  and  disclraed  only  to  the 
chosen  few,  and  to  them  only  as  they  were  "  able  to 
bear  if  (John  xvi.  12).  Parables,  and  dark  sayings, 
and  whispered  hinte,  and  many-sided  proverbs,  were 
among  the  forms  by  which  He  led  them  on  to  truth. 
They,  in  their  work  as  teachers,  were  not  to  shrink 
through  any  fear  of  man  from  ^ving  publicity  to  what 
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and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach 
ye  npon  we  hoosetops.  ^^>  And  fear 
not  ^em  which  kUl  the  body,'*  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  out  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  (^)  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sola  for  a  farthing?^  and  one 
of  them  shall  not  fsdl  on  the  ground 
without  your  Father.  t*>)  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.* 
^^  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.    <^>  Whoso- 
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ever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before 
men/  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  <^>  But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men/ 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  ^^^  Think  not  that 
I  am.  come  to  send  peace  on  earth : '  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
(35)  y^y  J  ajjf^  come  to  set  a  man  at  vari- 
ance against  his  father/  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the 
daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in 


they  had  thus  learnt.  To  "proclaim  on  the  housotops" 
— the  flat  roofs  of  which  were  <rften  actnall j  need  h j 
criers  and  heralds  for  their  annonncements  —  is,  A 
course,  a  natoral  figure  for  the  fullest  boldness  and 
freedom  in  their  preaching. 

(^  Are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.— Here  our 
Lord  uses  what  we  may  call  the  popular  dichotomy  of 
man's  nature,  and  the  word  "soul  includes  all  that 
iiuly  Hves  and  thinks  and  wills  in  man,  and  is  there- 
fore emuTalent  to  the  "soul  and  spirit"  of  the  more 
adentinc  trichotomy  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (1  Thess. 
V.23). 

Fear  him  which  is  able  •  •  .—Few  words  have 
nyea  rise  to  interpretations  more  strangely  contrasted 
than  thesBL  Not  a  few  of  the  most  devout  and  thought- 
ful commentators,  unwilling  to  admit  that  our  £ord 
ever  presented  the  Father  to  men  in  the  character  of  a 
destroyer,  hare  uiged  that  the  meaning  nyay  be  thus 
pazaphnsed:  "Fear  not  men;  but  fear  the  Spirit  of 
£Til,  the  great  Adversar]^  who,  if  you  yield  to  his 
temptations,  has  power  to  lead  you  captiye  at  his 
win,  to  destroy  alike  your  outward  and  your  inward 
life,  either  in  the  Grenenna  of  torture  or  in  that  of 
hatred  and  remorse."  Plausible  as  it  seems,  however, 
this  interpretation  is  not,  it  is  believed,  the  true  one. 
(1)  We  are  nowhere  taught  in  Scripture  to  fear  the 
devil,  but  rather  to  resist  and  defy  him  (Eph.  vL  11 ; 
Jas.  iv.  7);  and  (2)  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
feeling  wnich  has  promnted  the  other  explanation  to 
say  t&it  we  are  not  tola  to  think  of  God  as  in  any 
case  willing  to  destroy,  but  only  as  having  the  power 
to  inflict  that  destruction  where  all  offers^  of  mercy 
and  all  calls  to  righteousness  have  been  rejected.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Si  James 
uses  langoage  almost  identical  (**There  is  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  aUe  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  Jas.  iv.  12)  where 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning. 

(39)  Are  not  two  n>arrows  sold  for  aflEurthing  P 
— ^The  coin  mentioned  here  is  not  the  same  as  the 
"farthing"  of  Mark  zii.  42.  The  word  there  is 
hodramieB^  the  qwadrans,  or  f  onrth  part»  of  the  Boman  as ; 
here  it  is  {usarion,  the  diminutive  of  the  as,  and  equal 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  denaritu.  The  fact  that  the 
denariuB  was  the  average  da;^'s  wages  of  a  soldier  or  a 
labourer,  gives  a  fair  approximation  to  its  value.  The 
homeliness  of  the  illustaition  was  adapted  to  the  past 
experience  of  the  apostles.  It  appears  in  a  yet  more 
homely  form,  in  toe  "five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
fartlmus"  of  Luke  xiL  6,  the  cheapness  that  thus 
tempted  the  purcluMer  witnessing  to  the  small  account 
men  took  of  the  birds  so  bargained  for. 

Without  your  Father.— The  t^rimary  thought  is 
obviously  that  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  the 
very  meanest  at  lus  creatures.     The  thoughts  with 


which  we  in  these  later  days  are  more  familiar  may 
lead  us  to  think  of  that  Providence  as  more  commonly 
working  under  the  form  of  fixed  and  ^neral  laws; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  truth  remams  unaltered, 
for  law  itself  is  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  faith  may  accept  the  law  as  working  out  a  divine 
purpose  of  good  for  the  universe  and  for  every  free 
agent  who  consciously  accepts  it 

(30)  The  very  hairs  of  your  head.— The  ap- 
pNEuent  hyperbole  of  the  figure  is  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  that  even  the  incidents  of  life  that 
seem  most  trivial  are  in  very'  deed  working  together  for 
good  to  those  that  love  God.  They  are  not  at  any 
moment  of  their  lives  to  think  that  they  are  uncared  for 
by  their  Father. 

(32)  Shall  oonfbss  me. — Literally,  maJce  his  con- 
fe88i4m  in  and  for  me ;  and  so  in  the  corresponding 
clause.  The  promise  points  forward  to  the  great  da^ 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  enthronea  in  His 
kingdom,  and  then  before  His  Father  and  before  the 
angels  of  God  (Luke  xii.  8)  shall  acknowledge  His 
faitMul  servants.  The  words  are  remarkable  (1)  in 
their  |calm  assertion  of  this  final  sovereignty,  and  (2) 
in  extending  the  scope  of  the  discourse  Myond  the 
ajDOstles  themselves  to  all  who  should  receive  their 
witness. 

CS3)  Whosoever  shall  deny  me.— As  with  all 
other  eternal  laws,  the  blessing  on  those  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  to  which  it  is  attached  has  its  counterpart  of 
woe  on  those  who  do  not  fulfil  them.  To  deny  Christ 
on  earth  by  word  or  deed,  to  live  as  if  His  work  were 
nothing  to  us,  must  lead  to  His  denjring  us  in  the 
last  great  day. 

(^  Think  not  that  I  am  oome  to  send  peace. 
—Truth  appears  again  in  the  form  of  seeming  paradox. 
Christ  is  **  our  peace"  (Eph.  ii.  14),  and  came  to  be  the 
one  greai  Peacemaker;  and  yet  the  foreseen  conse- 
quences of  His  work  involved  strife  and  division,  and 
sudi  a  consequence,  freely  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the 
gpreater  g^ood  that  lies  Mvond  it,  involves,  in  fact,  a 
purpose.  The  words  are  uie  natural  expression  of  such 
a  thought ;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  fail  to  connect  them 
with  tiiose  which,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  His  infancy, 
revealed  to  the  mother  of  the  Christ  that  "a  sworn 
should  pass  through  her  own  soul  also"  (Luke  ii.  35). 

(35)  The  words  are  partly,  as  the  marginal  reference 
shows,  an  echo  of  Mic.  vii.  6,  but  the  selection  of  the 
special  relationships  as  tjnpical  instances  snggests  the 
thought  of  some  personal  application.  Had  Zebedee 
look^  with  displeasure  on  the  calling  of  his  two  sons  ? 
or  was  there  variance  between  the  daughter-in-law  and 
the  mother-in-law  in  the  household  of  Peter  P  Were  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  who  as  vet  believed  not,  as  the 
foes  of  a  man's  own  household  r 
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law.  <^>  And  a  man's  foes  shaJl  he  thej 
of  his  own  household.  ^^>  He  that 
loyeth  father  or  mother  more  than  me 
is  not  worthy  of  me :  ^  and  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not 
worthj  of  me.  <^^  And  he  that  taketh 
not  his  crosSy  and  followeth  after  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.*  <*>  He  that  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it : '  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. 

<^>  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
me/  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me.  ^^^^  He  that  receiveth 
a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall 
receive  a  prophet's  reward;  and  he  that 
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receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name 
of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a 
righteous  man's  reward.  <^>  And  who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  tmto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple/  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward. 

CHAPTER  XI.— w  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  twelve  disciples,  he  de- 
parted thence  to  teach  and  to  preach  in 
their  cities.  <^^  Now  when  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ/ 


(37)  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me. — ^The  words  are  important,  partly  in 
themselves,  partly  as  explaining  the  stronger  nhrase 
of  Luke  xiv.  26,  27,  which  speaks  of  a  man  "nating 
father  or  mother  "  as  a  condition  of  discipleship.  Where 
two  affections  come  into  collision,  the  weaker  must  give 
way ;  and  though  the  man  may  not  and  ought  not  to 
cease  to  love,  yet  he  must  act  as  if  he  hated — disobey, 
and,  it  may  be,  desert — ^those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by 
natural  ties,  that  he  may  obey  the  higher  supernatural 
calling. 

(38)  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross.— The  words 
were  hardly  a  specific  announcement  of  the  manner 
of  our  Lord's  death,  though  they  imply,  inter- 
preted by  events,  a  distinct  prevision  of  it,  such  as  that 
whidi  we  trace  in  John  iii.  14  To  the  disciples  they 
would  recall  the  sad  scene  which  Roman  rule  had  made 
fA.Twi1iar  to  them,  the  procession  of  robbers  or  rebels, 
each  carrying  the  cross  on  which  he  was  to  suffer  to 
the  place  of  execution.  They  would  leam  that  they 
were  called  to  a  like  endurance  of  ignominy  and  suffer- 
ing. When  they  saw  their  Master  Himself  carrying 
His  own  cross,  the  words  would  come  back  to  uieir 
minds  with  a  new  significance. 

(39)  He  that  flndeth  his  life.— The  word  is 
the  same  as  that  translated  "  soul "  {Le.,  that  by  which 
man  lives  in  the  lower  or  the  hif^her  sense  of  life) 
in  verse  28.  The  point  of  the  maxim  lies  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  senses.  To  gain  the  lower  now 
is  to  lose  the  higher  hereafter,  ana  conversely,  to  lose 
the  lower  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (i.e.,  to  die  a  martyr's 
death  in  confessing  Him)  is  to  gain  the  higher. 

(^}  The  discourse  which  had  so  dearly  told  of  suffer- 
ing ends  with  words  of  promise  and  tne  assurance  of 
victory.  As  Christ  vras  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xx. 
21 ;  comp.  Heb.  iiL  1),  so  were  they  His  apostles  and 
representatives;  and  He  would  count  aU  honour  and 
affection  shown  to  them  as  shown  also  to  Himself, 
and  through  Him  to  His  Eather. 

(^)  In  the  name  of  a  prophet — ie.,  for  the  sake 
of  that  which  the  name  connotes — ^the  prophet's  work 
as  a  messenger  of  God,  the  righteousness  of  which  the 
living  rightoons  man  is  the  concrete  example.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  involves  the  higher  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophet  as  a  messenser  of  Qod,  and  perhaps 
implies  that  that  inspiration  belonged  to  some,  and  not 
to  all  the  Twelve,  while  those  who  were  not  to  receive 
that  special  gift  were  at  all  events  called  to  set  forth 
the  pattern  of  a  righteous  life.  The  "  reward,"  and  the 
time  of  ite  being  received,  belong  to  the  futiu^  glory  of 


the  kingdom ;  and  the  words  of  the  promise  throw  the 
gate  wide  open,  so  as  to  admit  not  only  those  whose 
gifte  and  characters  command  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, but  fdl  those  who  show  in  action  that  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  for  which  the  g^ifto  have  been 
liestowed. 

i^)  One  of  these  little  ones. — ^The  term  was 
familiarly  used  of  the  scholars  of  a  Rabbi,  and  in  this 
sense  our  Lord,  as  the  g^reat  Master,  sending  forth  His 
disciples,  now  employs  it.  He  would  not  disregard 
even  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  the  humblest 
disdple  as  such  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Taken 
by  tnemselves,  the  words  do  not  fo  beyond  this ; 
but  the  langpuge  of  Matt.  xzv.  40  justifies  their  ex- 
tension to  every  act  of  kindness  done  to  any  man  in 
the  name  of  that  humanity  which  He  shares  with 
those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren 
(Heb.  iL  11). 

XL 

(^)  He  departed  thence— ^.e.,  from  the  place  from 
which  He  had  sent  forth  the  Twelve.  Where  this  was 
St  Matthew  does  not  tell  us,  but  ix.  96  makes  it  pjNh 
bable  that  it  was  not  in  Capernaum  nor  anv  other  city, 
but  from  some  spot  in  the  open  country  where  He  had 
rested  with  them.  Their  return  is  narrated,  or  at  least 
implied,  in  verse  25,  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  the 
messengers  at  the  Baptist  arrived  while  He  was  csnr* 
ing  on  His  work  without  them.  Their  cities  might 
seem  grammatically  to  point  to  the  towns  where  the 
Twelve  had  been«  or  to  which  they  belonged;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  used  here  vaguely  for  the  cities  of 
Galilee  in  general. 

(2)  When  John  had  heard  in  the  prison.— 
The  position  of  the  Baptist  was  so  far  that  oi  aprisoner 
treated  with  respect.  Herod  himself  observed  him,  and 
heard  him  gladly.  Herodias  had  not  yet  found  an 
occasion  of  revenge.  His  disciples  came  and  went  freely. 
Some  of  these  we  have  seen  (Matt.  ix.  14)  as  present 
when  our  Lord  was  teaching,  and  certain  to  hear  of 
such  wonders  as  those  narrated  in  Matt.  viii.  and  ix. 
He  himself,  in  the  prison  of  MaduBrus,  was  lanffiiishing 
with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  which  he  haa  proclaimed.  His  disciples 
brought  back  word  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  i 
(Luke  vii.  18),  and  yet  all  things  continued  as  before, 
and  there  was  no  deliverance  either  for  himself  or 
Israel.  Under  the  influence  of  this  disappointment, 
he  sent  his  two  disciples  with  the  question  which  the 
next  verse  records. 
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he  sent  two  of  his  disciples,  <^  and  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come, 
or  do  we  look  for  another  P  <^>  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and 
shew  John  again  those  things  which  ye 
do  hear  and  see:  <^>the  bUnd  receive 
their  sight,*  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have   the   gospel   preached   to  them/ 


•  Iw.».«. 


Mw.eLi. 


(^  And  blessed  is  A0,  whosoever  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me. 

^  And  as  thev  departed,  Jesus  began 
to  saj  unto  the  multitudes  concerning 
John,  What  went  ye  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  9  A  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind  9  <^>  But  what  went  ye  out  for 
to  see  9  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment? 
behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are 
in  kings*  houses.     W  But  what  went  ye 


(S)  Art  thou  he  that  should  oomeP— There 
we  no  adequate  gronnds  for  assuming,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  Baptist  sent  the  disciples  only  to  remove 
their  doubts.  The  question  comes  from  him ;  the 
answer  is  sent  to  him.  No  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
tiie  doubt  which  the  question  seems  to  imply  could 
enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Baptist  after  the  testimony 
which  he  had  home  and  that  which  he  had  heard,  can 
warrant  us  in  doing  violence  to  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the  history.  And  the 
meaning  of  the  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
sickness  of  deferred  hone  turns  the  full  assurance  of 
faith  into  something  like  despair.  So  of  old  Jere- 
miah had  oomphuned,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
that  Jehovah  had  deceived  him  (Jer.  xz.  7).  So  now 
tiie  Baptist,  as  week  after  week  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  the  kingdom  as  he  expected  it  to  appear, 
felt  as  if  the  King  was  deserting  the  forerunner 
and  herald  of  His  kingdom.  The  very  wonders  of 
which  he  heard  made  uie  feeling  more  gprievous,  for 
they  seemed  to  give  proof  of  the  power,  and  to  leave 
him  to  ^e  conclusion  that  the  will  was  wanting.  And 
so  he  sends  his  disciples  with  the  question,  which  is 
one  of  impatience  rather  than  doubt,  "  Art  Thou  the 
eoming  One  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke "  (Ps.  zL  7 ; 
ezviiL  26 ;  Msl.  iiL  1)  ?  but  if  so,  why  tany  the  wheels 
oi  Thy  chariot  P  Are  we  still  to  look  for  another  and  a 
different  Christ  ?  " 

(4)  Gk>  and  shew  John  again.— There  is  no  Greek 
adTerb  answering  to  the  last  word.  St.  Luke  (vii.  21) 
adds  that  "  in  tnat  same  hour  Jesus  cured  manv  of 
their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  and 
they  were  therefore  to  carry  back  their  report  as  eye- 


(5)  The  blind  reoeive  their  sight.— Apparently 
no  facts  were  stated  which  might  not  have  already 
eome  to  the  ears  of  the  Baptist.  At  least  one  instance 
of  each  dass  of  miracle  has  already  been  recorded  by 
St  Matthew,  the  bHnd  (n.  27),  the  lame  (iz.  6),  the  leper 
(viiL  2),  the  dead  (ix.  25).  The  raising  of  the  widow's 
eon  at  Nain,  which  in  St.  Luke  follows  closely  upon 
the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  must  also  have 
preeeded  what  is  here  narrated.  What  the  Baptist 
needed  was,  not  the  knowledge  of  fresh  facts,  but  a 
different  way  of  looking  at  those  he  already  knew. 
Where  these  works  were  done,  there  were  tokens  that 
the  coming  One  had  indeed  come.  But  above  all  signs 
and  wonders,  there  was  another  spiritual  note  of  the 
kingdom,  which  our  Lord  reserves  as  the  last  and 
greatest :  Poor  men  have  the  good  newe  proclaimed  to 
them.  Tbej  are  invited  to  &b  kingdom,  and  told  of 
peace  and  pardon.  It  is  as  though  our  Lord  knew  that 
the  Baptist,  whose  heart  was  wim  the  poor,  would  feel 
that  One  who  thus  united  power  and  tenderness  could 
be  none  other  than  the  eimected  King. 

(0)  Blessed  is  he.— Tne  words  at  once  confirm  the 
view  that  the  question  which  the  messengers  had  brought 
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came  from  the  Baptist  himself,  and  show  how  tenderly 
our  Lord  dealt  with  the  impstienoe  which  it  implieoL 
A  warning  was  needed,  but  it  was  given  in  the  form  of 
a  beatitude  whidb  it  vras  still  open  to  him  to  claim  and 
make  Ins  own.  Not  to  find  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Christ  had  actually  come,  that  was 
the  condition  <d  entering  fully  iuto  the  blessedness  of 
His  kingdom. 

(7)  As  they  departed.— There  was  an  obvious  risk 
that  those  who  heard  the  Question  of  the  Baptist,  and 
our  Lord's  answer,  might  oe  led  to  think  with  undue 
harshness,  perhaps  even  with  contempt,  of  one  who  had 
so  far  failed  in  steadfastness.  Asii  to  meet  that  risk, 
Jesus  turns,  before  the  messengers  were  out  of  hearing, 
to  bear  His  testimony  to  the  work  and  character  of 
John.  But  a  little  while  before,  almost  as  his  last 
public  utterance,  the  forerunner  had  borne  his  witness 
to  the  King  (John  iiL  23—^),  and  now  He,  in  His 
turn,  recognises  to  the  full  all  the  greatness  of  the 
work  which  that  forerunner  had  accomplished. 

What  went  ye  out .  .  •  P — ^The  tense  points  to  the 
time  when  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Baptist,  as  the 
voice  of  one  crying  m  the  wilderness,  drew  out  crowds 
to  listen  to  him.  Jesus,  by  His  question,  bids  them  recall 
the  impression  which  had  then  been  made  upon  them. 
Had  they  gone  out  to  see  '*  a  reed  shaken  by  the  windP" 
The  imagery  was,  of  course,  drawn  from  the  rushes  that 
grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  the  use  of  the 
singular  shows  that  it  was  meant  to  be  understood 
83rmbolically.  Had  thev  gone  out  to  see  one  who  was 
swayed  this  way  and  {hat  bv  every^  blast  of  popular 
feeling  P  No,  not  that;  sometning  quite  other  than  that 
was  what  they  had  then  beheld. 

(8)  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?— Had  they 
seen,  then,  one  who  shared  in  the  luxury,  and  courted 
the  favour  of  princes  P  No,  not  so,  agam.  They  that 
wear  soft  clothing,  or,  as  ui  Si  Luke's  report,  "  they 
that  are  gorgeousfy  apparelled,  and  live  delicately,*'  are 
in  kings'  houses.  The  words  had  a  more  pointed  re- 
ference than  at  first  sight  appears.  Jewish  historians 
( Jost,  Qe8ch,  Jud.  I.  259.)  record  how  in  the  early  days 
of  Herod  the  Great  a  section  of  the  scribes  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  policy  and  party,  and  in 
doing  so  had  laid  aside  the  sombre  garments  of  their 
order,  and  had  appeared  in  the  gorgeous  raiment  worn 
by  Herod's  other  courtiers.  The  Herodians  of  the 
Gospel  history  were  obviously  the  successors  of  these 
men  in  policy,  and  probably  also  in  habits  and  de- 
meanour ;  and  the  reference  to  "  Idngs'  houses  "  admits 
of  no  other  application  than  to  the  palace  of  Antipas. 
We  may  trace,  with  very  little  hesitation,  a  vindictive 
retaliation  for  these  veir  words  in  the  "gorgeous 
robe"  with  which  Heroa  arrayed  Him  in  mockery 
when  the  Tetrarch  and  the  Chnst  stood  for  one  brief 
hour  face  to  face  with  each  other  (Luke  xziii.  11). 

(0)  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  P  A  prophet  P 
— The  words  again  throw  the  hearers  back  upon  the 
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out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea,  I  say 
unto  yon,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 
(10)  For  this  is  A«,  of  whom  it  is  written, 
Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy 
face,*  which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee.  <^'  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Among  them  that  are  bom  of  women 
there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist:  notwithstanding  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he.    <^)  And  from  the 
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days  of  John  the  Baptist  tmtil  now  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,^ 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.*  <^>  For 
all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied 
until  John.  <^*>  And  if  ye  will  receive 
ity  this  is  EUas,^  which  was  for  to  come. 
<^^)  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear. 

<^^>  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this 
generation?'  It  is  like  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto 


impressions  made  on  them  when  they  first  saw  and 
heard  iJie  Baptist.  They  then  went  out  to  see  a  pro- 
phet»  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  Nothing  that 
they  had  seen  or  heard  since  was  to  lead  them  to 
think  less  worthily  of  him  now.  He  was  indeed 
a  prophet,  tanght  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  predicting 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  he  was  also  something 
more  Uuui  this — ^a  worker  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  he 
thus  proclaimed. 

(10)  This  is  he,  of  whom  it  is  written.— The 
words  in  the  Greek  are  not  taken  from  the  LXX. 
Tersion  of  MaL  iiL  1,  bnt  are  a  free  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  the  original  it  is  Jehovah  Himself 
who  speaks  of  His  own  coming:  ''Behold,  I  will  send 
My  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before 
JIfe."  In  the  Evangelist's  paraphitise  it  is  Jehovah  who 
speaks  to  the  Ghnst — "  shall  prepare  Thy  way  before 
Thee."  The  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Lnke  i.  76)  had  from  the  first 
connected  it  with  the  Baptist's  work,  and  onr  Lord  in 
thus  adopting  that  reference,  stamps  the  whole  chapter 
with  the  character  of  a  Messianic  prophecy. 

(H)  There  hath  not  risen  a  greater.— The  great- 
ness of  men  is  measured  by  a  divine  not  a  hnman 
standard.  The  prophet,  who  was  more  than  a  prophet, 
the  herald  or  the  foreninner  of  the  kingdom,  was 
greater  in  his  work,  his  holiness,  his  intuition  of  the 
truth,  than  the  far-off  patriarchs,  than  David  or 
Solomon,  and,  d  fortiori,  than  the  conquerors  and  the 
destroyers,  such  as  Alexander,  Fompey,  Herod,  on 
whom  the  world  bestowed  the  title  of  "the  great"  ones. 

He  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  orneaTen.^ 
The  Greek  gives  the  comparative,  not  the  superlative — 
he  whose  relative  position  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  less  than  that  of  John.  Very  many  commentators 
have  thought,  strangely  enough,  that  our  Lord  referred 
in  these  words  to  Himself.  He  in  the  eyes  of  men 
was  esteemed  less  than  the  Baptist,  and  yet  was  really 
greater.  But  this  is  surely  not  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  (1)  It  would  be  but  a  poor  truism  to  have 
declared  that  the  King  was  greater  than  the  herald ; 
and  (2)  there  is  no  example  of  our  Lord's  so  speaking 
of  Himself  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand.  He  does 
speak  of  His  disciples  as  the  **  little  ones  "  who  believe 
on  Him  (Matt.  x.  42),  and  as  applied  to  them  the 
words  have  a  meaning  at  once  natural  and  adequate. 
The  least  of  His  disciples,  rejoicing  in  His  presence,  in 
communion  with  Him,  in  His  revelation  of  the  Fatiier, 
though  less  than  John  in  fame,  work,  the  rigour  of 
ascetic  holiness,  was  yet  above  him  m  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  in  blessedness  and  joy. 

(12)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  sufi^reth  vio- 
lenoe.—The  Greek  verb  may  bo  either  in  the  middle 
Toice,  "forces  its  way  violently,"  or  passive,  as  in  the 
English  version,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  tiie  latter 


ea 


is  the  right  rendering.    The  words  describe  the  eager 
rush  of  the  crowds  of  Galilee  and  Judsa,  first  to  the 

f  reaching  of  the  Baptist,  and  then  to  that  of  Jesus, 
t  was,  as  it  were,  a  city  attacked  on  all  sides  by  those 
who  were  eager  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  violent  take  it  by  foroe.— -The  Greek  noun 
is  without  the  article,  "  men  who  are  violent  or  use 
foroe."  The  meaning  is  determined  by  the  preceding 
clause.  The  "  violent "  are  men  of  eager,  impetuous 
zeal,  who  grasp  the  kingdom  of  heaven — i.«.,  its  peace, 
and  pardon,  and  blessedness — ^with  as  much  eagerness  as 
men  would  snatch  and  carry  off  as  their  own  the  spoil 
of  a  conquered  city.  Their  new  life  is,  in  the  prophet's 
langua^,  "given  them  as  a  prey"  (Jer.  xxi.  9;  uv.5). 
There  is  no  thought  of  hostUe  purpose  in  the  words. 

(13)  All  the  prophets  and  the  law.— The  usual 
order  is  inverted,  because  stress  is  laid  on  the  prov^etie 
rather  than  the  legislative  aspect  of  previous  revelation. 
They  did  their  work  pointing  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  far>off  future  of  the  latter  days,  but  John  saw  it 
dose  at  hand,  and  proclaimed  its  actual  appearance. 

(14)  This  is  Ellas.— The  words  of  Malachi  (iv.  5) 
had  led  men  to  expect  the  reapnearanoe  ol  the  great 
Tbhbite  in  person  as  the  immeoiate  precursor  of  the 
Christ.  It  was  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  then  (Matt 
xviL  10;  John  i.  21);  it  has  lingered  as  a  tradition 
of  Judaism  down  to  our  own  time.  A  vacant  chair 
is  placed  for  Elijah  at  all  great  solemnities.  Even 
Christian  interpreters  have  cherished  the  betief  that 
Elijah  will  appear  in  person  before  the  second  Advent 
of  the  Lord.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Malachi  had,  however,  been  suggested  in  the  words 
of  the  an^l  in  Luke  L  17,  "  He  i^all  go  b^ore  Him 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,"  ana  is  here  dis- 
tinctly confirmed.  The  words  "if  ye  will  (t.e.,  are 
willing  to)  receive  it "  imply  the  consciousness  that  onr 
Lord  was  setting  aside  a  popular  and  strongly-fixed 
belief:  "If  you  are  willing  and  able  to  receive  the 
truth  that  John  was  in  very  deed  doing  the  work  of 
Elijah^ou  need  look  for  no  other  in  the  future." 

(15)  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear.— The  formula, 
which  meets  us  here  for  the  fiirst  time,  is  one  which 
our  Lord  seems  to  have  used  habitnallv  after  any  teach- 
ing, in  parable  or  otherwise  (chap.  xiii.  9;  Mark  iv.  9), 
wmch  required  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  thought 
to  comprehend.  To  take  in  the  new  aspect  of  the 
coming  of  Elijah  required  an  insight  like  that  whidi 
men  needed  to  take  in,  without  an  interpreter,  the 
meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

(16)  It  is  like  unto  ohildren  sitting  in  the 
markets. — The  comparison  is  drawn  from  one  of  the 
common  amusements  of  the  chilcben  of  an  Eastern 
city.  They  form  themselves  into  companies,  and  set 
up  a  dramatic  representation  of  wedding  f estiTities 
and  funeral  pomp.    They  play  their  pipes,  and  expect 
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their  fellows,  <^^  and  saying.  We  have 
piped  nnto  yon,  and  ye  Iiave  not  danced ; 
we  have  mourned  unto  yon,  and  ye  have 
not  lamented.  ^^^  For  John  came  neither 
eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say.  He 
hath  a  devil.  <^)  The  Son  of  man  came 
eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say, 
BehoM  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. 
W  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the 
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cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works 
were  done,'  because  they  repented  not : 
<2^>  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have 
repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  <^>  But  I  say  unto  you.  It  shaT 
be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you. 
<*^>  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art 


otbers  to  dance;  they  beat  their  breasts  in  lamen- 
tatlon,  and  expect  others  to  weep.  They  complain  if 
others  do  not  comply  with  their  demands.  To  snch  a 
compttnj  onr  Lord  likens  the  evil  generation  in  which 
He  and  the  Baptist  lived.  They  were  load  in  their 
complaints  of  the  Baptist  becanae  he  wonld  not  share 
th^  self-indnlgent  mirth;  they  were  bitter  against 
Jesns  because  He  wonld  not  liye  according  to  the 
mles  of  their  hypocritical  ansterii^.  Thus  interpreted, 
the  whole  passage  is  coherent.  The  more  common  ex- 
planation inrerts  the  comparison,  and  sees  in  our  Lord 
and  the  Baptist  those  who  inrite  to  mourning  and 
to  mirth  respectively,  and  are  repelled  by  their  soUen 
playmates.  This  wonld  in  itself  give  an  adequate 
meaning,  but  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  Lord's 
lanynage,  which  spedfically  identifies  the  children  who 
invite  the  oihera  (this  rathe?  than  ''their  fellows," 
is  the  true  reading)  with  the  "  generation  "  which  He 
condemns.  The  yerses  that  follow,  giving  the  language 
in  which  the  same  generation  vented  its  anger  and  scorn 
asainst  the  two  forms  of  holiness,  agree  better  with 
the  interpretation  here  adopted. 

0^>  He  hath  a  deviL— The  phrase  was  a  common 
one,  asserting  at  once  the  fact  of  insanity,  and  ascribing 
it  to  demoniacal  possession  as  its  cause.  (Oomp.  John 
viL  20 ;  yiii.  48.)  This  was  the  expluiation  which  the 
scribes  gaye  of  John's  austerities.  The  locusts  and 
wild  honey  were  to  them  the  diet  of  a  madman. 

09)  Eating  and  drinking— ^.e.,  as  in  the  feast  in 
Matthew's  house,  or  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana, 
sharing  in  the  common  life  of  man.  The  words  point 
almost  specifically  to  the  two  instances  just  namied,  and 
the  very  form  and  phrase  recall  the  question  which 
the  Pharisees  had  asked  of  the  disciples,  "  Why  do  ye 
eat  and  drink  with  publicans  and  sinners  P  "  (Luke 
y.  80). 

Wisdom  is  juBtifled  of  her  children.— Literally, 
weu  justified,  ^  This  is  our  Lord*s  answer  for  Himself 
and  the  Baptist  to  the  contradictory  calumnies  of  the 
Jews.  Hen  might  accuse  wisdom,  true  heavenly 
wisdom,  on  this  ground  or  that,  but  she  would  be,  or 
rather  (the  tense  imphring  a  generalised  fact)  i$  ever- 
more acquitted,  justi&d,  ackoowledged  as  righteous, 
alike  in  her  severer  or  more  joyous  £)rms,  by  all  who 
are  indeed  her  children,  t.e.,  by  aJl  who  seek  and  love 
her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.  Like  so 
many  of  our  Lord*s  other  sayings,  the  parable  stretches 
far  and  wide  through  the  ages.  The  evil  world  rejects 
all  who  seek  to  overcome  its  evil,  some  on  one  pretext, 
some  on  another ;  but  true  seekers  after  wisdom  will 
welcome  holiness  in  whatever  form  it  may  appear, 
dheerfol  or  ascetic,  Protestant  or  Bomish,  Puritan  or 
liberaL  so  long  as  it  is  real  and  true. 
^  m  Then  began  he  to  upbraid.— The  rebuke  is 
ioseiied   by  St.  Luke  in  our  Lord*s  charge  to  the 
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Seventy  (x.  13—15).  As  in  the  case  of  the  passages 
common  to  both  Evangelists  in  Matt.  x.  and  Luke  x., 
we  need  not  assume  tnat  the  former  has  compiled  a 
discourse  from,  fragments  collected  separately.  It  is 
far  more  natural  and  probable  to  believe  that  our  Lord 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  used  at  different  times  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  forms  of  speech. 

(21)  Woe  unto  thee,  OhorazinI  woe  unto 
thee.  Bethsaida  I— It  is  siiurular  enough  that  no 
miracles  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as  wroncht  at 
either  of  these  cities.  The  latter  was  indeed  nicn  unto 
the  scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  but  that 
comes  later  on  in  the  Qospel  narrative.  The  former  is 
only  known  to  us  through  this  passage  and  the  parallel 
words  of  Luke  x.  12 — 16.  We  may  at  least  infer  from 
the  absence  of  any  such  record  the  genuineness  of  the 
words  reported  and  the  truthful  aim  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  words  were  not  an  after-thought  dove-tailed  into 
the  narrative.  The  narrative  was  not  expanded  or 
modified  in  order  to  explain  the  words.  In  St.  Luke 
the  "  woes "  are  connected  with  the  mission  of  the 
Sevenly.  They  may  well  have  been  uttered,  as  has 
been  said  above,  more  than  once. 

The  position  of  Chorazin  is  described  by  Jerome  as 
being  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  two  miles  from 
Capernaum. 

The  Bethsaida  here  spoken  of  was  probably  that  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  in 
Aramaic  signifies  "  House  of  Fish ; "  and  it  was  there- 
fore, we  may  believe,  on  the  shore,  and  not  far  from 
the  two  cities  with  which  it  is  here  ^ouped. 

Tyre  and  Sidon. — The  two  cities  are  chosen  as 
being,  next  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (chap.  x.  15,  and 
verse  24),  the  great  representative  instaoices  of  the  evil 
of  tiie  heathen  world,  and  of  the  utter  overthrow  to  which 
that  evil  was  destined  (Ezek.  xxvii.,  xxviii.).  Over  and 
above  their  immediate  import  the  words  are  full  of 
meaning  as  throwing  light  on  the  ultimate  law  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  heathen  world.  Men  are  judged  not 
only  according  to  what  they  have  done,  but  according 
to  what  they  might  or  would  have  done  under  other 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  In  other  words, 
they  are  judged  according  to  their  opportunitiea  The 
whole  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  ii.,  all  the  wider 
hopes  of  later  times  as  to  the  future  of  mankind,  are 
but  the  development  of  the  truth  partly  declared  and 
partly  suggested  here. 

(28)  And  thou,  Capemanm.— This  city  had 
already  witnessed  more  of  our  Lord's  recorded 
wonders  than  any  other.  That  of  the  nobleman's  son 
(John  iv.  46— 154),  of  the  demoniac  (Mark  i.  21—28), 
the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  (Mati  ix.  1—8),  of  Peter's 
wife's  mother  and  the  many  works  that  followed  (Matt, 
viii  1 — 14),  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  and 
of  Jairus's  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18—26),  of  the  centurion's 
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exalted  nnto  heaven,  sbalt  be  brought 
down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been 
done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained 
until  this  day.  <^>  But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  for  thee. 

(^>  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and 
said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,'  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
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hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  <*•>  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  <^>  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father:^ 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father,^  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  Aim. 

(^>  Come  xmto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 


servant  (Matt.  viiL  5 — 13),  had  all  been  wroneht  there, 
besides  the  unrecorded  "  signs  "  implied  in  Lue  iv.  23. 
In  this  sense,  and  not  in  any  outward  prosperitv,  had 
Capernaum  been  "exalted  unto  heaven."  All  this, 
however,  had  been  in  vain,  and  therefore  the  sentence 
was  passed  on  it  that  it  should  be  "  brought  down  to 
hell,''^  ie.,  to  Hfidea,  the  grave,  not  QtMnncu  The 
words  point,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  to  the  ultimate 
abasement  of  the  gpiilty  citv  in  the  dav  of  judgment, 
but  the  words  have  had  an  almost  literal  fulnlment.  A 
few  ruins  ooniecturally  identified  mark  the  site  of 
Capernaum.  Not  one  stone  is  left  upon  the  other  in 
Choramn  and  Bethsaida. 

(S5)  Answered  and  said. — ^The  phrase  is  more  or 
less  a  Hebraism,  implying  that  the  words  rose  out  of 
some  unrecorded  occasion.  St.  Luke  connects  them 
(x.  17 — 24)  with  the  return  of  the  Seventy;  but  as  their 
mission  is  not  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  connect  them,  as  here  recorded,  with  the 
return  of  the  Twelve,  and  their  report  of  their  work 
(Mark  vi.  30;  Luke  ix.  10).  Their  presence,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  implied  in  the  narrative  with  which  the  next 
chapter  opens.  The  words,  however,  were  probably 
repeated  as  analogous  occasions  called  for  them. 

1  thank  thee. — Literally,  I  eonfas  unto  Thee 
^-i.e,,  "acknowledge  with  praise  and  thanksgiving." 
The  abruptness  with  which  the  words  come  in  points 
to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  record  which  Si 
Matthew  incorporates  with  his  Gospel.  The  context  in 
Si  Luke  immies  a  reference  to  the  truths  of  the 
kingdom  whicn  the  disciples  had  proclaimed,  and  makes 
speoal  mention  of  the  loy  whidi  thus  expressed  itself. 
The  two  grounds  of  that  joy  are  inseparablv  HnJced 
together.  The  "  wise  and  prudent "  (comp.  the  union 
of  the  same  words  in  1  Cor.  L  19)  were  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  wise  in  their  conceit,  seeking  men's  praise 
rather  than  truth  as  truth,  and  therefore  shut  out 
from  the  knowledge  that  requires  above  all  things 
sincerity  of  xjurpose.  The  "babes"  were  the  disciples 
who  haa  received  the  kingdom  in  the  spirit  of  a  httle 
child,  chOd-like,  and  sometimes  even  cnildish,  in  their 
thoughts  of  ii  but  who,  beine  in  earnest  and  simple- 
hcartod,  were  brought  under  we  training  which  was  to 
make  them  as  true  scribes  for  the  kingoom  of  heaven. 
He,  their  Lord,  taught  them  as  they  were  able  to  bear 
it,  giving  (to  use  Si  Paul's  familiar  image)  the  milk 
that  belonged  to  babes  (1  Cor.  iii.  2) ;  but  be]rond  Hb 
personal  teaching  there  were  the  flashes  of  intuition 
by  which  (as,  conspicuously,  in  the  case  of  Peter's  confes- 
sion. Matt.  XYL  17)  new  truths  were  suddenly  disclosed 
to  them,  or  old  truths  seen  with  increasing  deamess. 

(88)  For  80  it  seemed  good.— literally,  Tea, 
Father,  [J  thank  Thee]  that  (hue  U  was  Thy  good 
^lecuure.  The  words  recall  those  that  had  been  spoken 
at  our  Lord's  baptism  ("  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased," 
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chap.  iiL  17),  and  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host  on  the 
night  of  the  Nativity  ("good  will  among  men,"  Luke 
ii  14).  The  two  verses  are  remarkabra  as  the  only 
record  outside  St.  John's  Gospel  of  a  prayer  like  that 
which  we  find  in  John  xviL  For  the  most  part,  we  may 
believe,  those  prayers  were  offered  apart  on  the  lonely 
hill-side,  in  the  rtarlmAftft  of  night ;  or,  it  may  be,  the 
disciples  shrank  in  their  reverence,  or  perhi^s  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  want  of  capacity,  from  attempting 
to  record  what  was  so  unspeakably  sacred.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  exceptional  instance  we  find, 
both  in  the  prayer  and  the  teacliing  that  follows  it 
in  Si  Matthew  and  Si  Luke,  turns  of  thought  and 
phrase  almost  absolutely  identical  with  what  is  most 
characteristic  of  Si  John.  It  is  as  though  the  isolated 
fragment  of  a  higher  teaching  had  been  presented  bv 
them  as  a  witness  that  there  was  a  region  unon  whicn 
they  scarcelv  dared  to  enter,  but  into  wnich  men 
were  to  be  led  afterwards  by  the  beloved  disciple,  to 
whom  the  Spirit  ffave  power  to  recall  what  haa  been 
above  the  reach  of  the  other  reporters  of  his  Master'a 
teaching. 

(27)  All  things  are  delivered.— Literallv,  were 
delivered,  as  looking  back  on  the  moment  of  the  gifi 
The  "  all  thin^,"  Qiough  not  limited  by  the  context, 
are  shown  by  it  to  refer  specially  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  implied  in  the  word  "  reveal"  The  wider 
meaning  of  the  words  appears  more  clearly  in  chap. 
xxviiL  18,  and  in  both  passages  we  may  trace  a 
formal  denial  of  the  daim  of  the  Tempter  resting 
on  the  assertion  that  the  power  and  gloiy  of  the 
world  had  been  committed  to  him  (Luke  iv.  6). 

Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father. — ^The 
Greek  implies  full  and  complete  knowledge,  and  in  that 
sense  it  was  true  that  no  one  knew  the  Son  as  such  in  all 
the  ineffable  mystery  of  His  being  and  His  work  but  the 
Father ;  that  no  one  fullv  entered  into  the  Fatherhood 
of  Gk)d  but  He  whose  relation  to  Him  had  been  from 
eternity  one  of  Sonship.  To  those  only  who  knew 
Qod  in  Christ  was  the  Fatherhood  of  wmch  Jews  and 
Gentiles  had  had  partial  glimpses  revealed  in  all  its 
completeness. 

To  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. — 
The  Greek  g^ves  more  than  the  mere  future--^  wiUing 
to  reveal. 

(28)  Gome  unto  me. — As  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  plenitude  of  power,  the  Son  of  Man  turns  with 
infinite  compassion  to  those  whose  weakness  and  weari- 
ness He  has  shared,  and  offers  them  the  rest  which 
none  other  can  five  them. 

Labour  and  are  heavy  laden. — ^The  words  are 
wide  enough  to  cover  every  form  of  human  sin  and 
sorrow,  but  the  thought  that  was  most  prominent  in 
them  ai  the  time  was  that  of  the  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne,  the  yoke  of  traditions  and  ordinances  which 
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rest.  <®>  Teike  my  yoke  npon  you,  and 
learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  nnto 
your  souls.*  <^>  For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light.^ 

CHAPTER  Xn.— <i)At  that  time 
Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  through 
the  com ;'  and  his  disciples  were  an 
hungred,  and  began  to  pluck  the  ears 
of  com,  and  to  eat.  <^>  But  when  the 
Pharisees  saw  ity  they  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is 
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not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath  day. 
<s)  But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not 
read  what  David  did,''  when  he  was  an 
hungred,  and  they  that  were  with  him  ; 
<^>  how  he  entered  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread,  whidi 
was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither 
for  them  which  were  with  him,  but  only 
for  the  priests?'  <^^0t  have  ye  not 
read  in  tike  law/  how  that  on  the  sab- 
bath days  the  priests  in  the  temple  pro- 
fane the  sabbath,  and  are  blameless? 
(6)  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  in  this 


the  Pharisees  and  scribes  had  imposed  on  the  con- 
fidences of  men.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxiiL  4,  Acts  xv.  10.) 
The  first  of  the  two  words  gives  prominence  to  the 
active,  the  latter  to  the  passive,  aspect  of  human  suffer- 
ing,  hj  whatever  canse  produced. 

I  irlll  give  you  rest. — The  J  is  emphasized  in  the 
Greek.  He  eives  what  no  one  else  can  give— rest  from 
the  burden  of  sin,  from  the  weariness  of  fruitless  toiL 

W  Take  my  yoke  upon  you. — As  the  teadiing 
of  the  Pharisees  was  a  voke  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
so  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  His  teaching,  His  rule  of  life, 
and  so  is  explained  by  the  "  learn  of  Me  "  that  follows. 
(Comp.  Ecclus.  li.  26.) 

I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.— The  stress  lies 
upon  the  last  words.  Others  might  be  lowly  with  the 
lowliness  which  is  ambition's  ladder,  but  pnde  and  self- 
assertion  were  reigning  in  their  hearta  The  Christ,  in 
His  infinite  sympathv  with  men  of  all  classes  and 
conditions^  could  boldly  incur  the  risk  of  seeming  to 
hoast  of  His  humility,  in  order  that  He  mi^t  win 
men  to  come  and  prove  bv  experience  that  He  was 
able  and  willing  to  give  them  rest,  to  hear  the  tale 
of  their  sorrows,  and  to  turn  from  none  with  scorn. 

Te  sha^  find  rest  unto  your  soxds.^Here,  as 
often  elsewhere  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  haye  a 
direct  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (vi.  IG). 

(90)  Basy. — ^The  Greek  has  a  wider  range  of  meaning 

^ood,  helpful,  kind,  profitable, 
Ty  burden  is  light.— The  "burden"  of  Christ 
was  the  commandment  that  most  characterised  His 
teaching — the  new  commandment  that  men  should  love 
one  another;  and  those  who  obeyed  that  commandment 
would  find  all  to  which  it  bound  them  light  and  easy. 

XII. 

0)  At  that  time.—St.  Luke  (vi.  1)  defines  the  time 
more  specifically  as  "  the  second  first  sabbath."  The 
question,  what  is  meant  by  that  term,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  Notes  on  that  passage.  The  facts  of  the  case 
place  it  clearly  between  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
l^entecost,  between  the  beginning  of  the  barley  and  the 
end  of  the  wheat  harvest.  The  position  which  the 
narrative  occupies  in  Mark  ii.  23,  Luke  vi.  1,  imme- 
diately after  the  feast  in  Matthew's  house,  differs  so 
widely  from  St.  Matthew's  arrangement,  that  we  are 
again  at  sea  in  attempting  to  construct  a  harmony, 
and  can  only  regard  uie  words  "at  that  time"  as 
belonging  to  the  separate  historv  in  some  other 
position  than  that  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

Began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn. — ^Note  St. 
Mark's  stronger  phrase,  "to  make  a  path,  plucking 
the  ears,"  and  St.  Luke's  description  that  they  ate 
them,  "mbbing  them  in  their  hands."    Tlie  act  was 
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permitted  by  the  Law  as  far  as  the  rights  of  property 
were  concerned  (Deut.  xziii.  25),  but  it  was  against  the 
Pharisees'  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  Saboath.  To 
pluck  the  ears  was  to  reap,  to  rub  the  husks  from  the 
grain  was  to  thresh ;  and  the  new  Teacher  was  therefore, 
they  thought,  tacitly  sanctioning  a  distinct  breach  of 
the  holiness  cil  the  day  of  rest. 

(2)  When  the  Pharisees  saw  it.— In  theposition 
in  which  the  narrative  stands  in  the  other  two  Gospels, 
the  Pharisees  would  appear  as  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany that  had  come  down  from  Jerusiuem  to  watch 
and  accuse  the  new  Teacher  (Luke  v.  17).  He  claimed 
the  power  to  forgive  sins,  He  ate  and  drank  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  Now  they  found  that  He  was 
teaching  men  to  dishonour  the  Sabbath,  as  He  had 
already  taught  them  in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  10, 16). 

(3)  Mave  ye  not  read  .  •  .  P — The  question 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Pharisees  on  the  ground  where 
they  thought  themselves  strongest.  For  them  it  was 
an  argument  a  forUori,  Would  they  accuse  David  of 
sacrilege  and  Sabbath-breaking  because  he,  in  a  case  of 
urgent  need,  set  at  nought  &e  two-fold  law  of  ordi- 
nances P  If  they  shrank  from  that,  was  it  not  incon- 
sistent to  condemn  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  a  far 
lighter  transgression  ? 

(^)  How  he  entered  into  the  house  of  Gkxl.— 
Strictly  speaking,  it  was  in  the  tabernacle  at  Nob, 
where  Ahimelech  (possibly  assisted  by  Abiathar,  Mark 
ii.  26)  was  ministering  as  high  priest  (1  Sam.  zzL  6). 
The  shewbread,  or  *'  bread  of  oblation,"  consisted  of 
twelve  loaves,  in  two  rows  of  six  each,  which  were 
offered  every  Sabbath  day  (Ex.  xxt.  30;  xL  23; 
Lev.  xxiv.  5---9),  the  loaves  of  the  previous  week  being 
then  removed  and  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
priests.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  however,  was  in 
this  instance  allowed  to  override  the  ceremonial  ordi- 
nance, and  our  Lord  teaches  men  through  that  single  in- 
stance to  see  the  general  principle  that  when  positive  com- 
mands and  necessities  involving  the  good  of  man  come 
into  collision,  the  latter,  not  the  former,  must  prevail. 

(5)  The  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the 
sabbath. — The  work  of  the  priests,  as  aescribed,  e.g., 
in  Num.  xxviii.  9,  viz.,  slaying  victims,  placing  the  shew- 
bread, involved  an  amount  of  labour  which,  in  work 
of  any  other  kind,  would  have  broken  the  Sabbath 
rest;  yet  no  one  blamed  the  priests,  for  they  were 
serving  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah. 

<0>  In  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the 
temple. — Better,  Here  is  something  greater  than  the 
Temple.  The  Qreek  adjective  is  neuter  in  the  better 
MSo.,  and  the  WOTd  "  here  "  we  may  think  of  as  accom- 
panied (like  the  "  destroy  this  temple  "  of  John  ii.  19) 
by  a  gesture  which  interpreted  the  words.    The  passage 
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place  is  one  greater  tlian  the  temple. 
<7>  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,*  and  not 
sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned 
the  guiltless.  <®>  Tor  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  even  of  the  sabbath  day.  <^>  And 
when  he  was  departed  thence,*  he  went 
into  their  synagogue : 

<^^>  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man 
which  had  his  hand  withered.  And 
they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to 
heal  on  the  sabbath  days?  that  they 
might  accuse  him.      <^>  And   he  said 
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unto  them.  What  man  shall  there  be 
among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep, 
and  if  it  faU  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath 
day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift 
it  outP  <^^>  How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is 
lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  days. 
<i3)  xhen  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch 
forth  thine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it 
forth;  and  it  was  restored  whole,  like 
as  the  other. 

(1*)  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and 
held  a  council^  against  him,  how  they 


thns  referred  to  furnishes  obyionsly  the  true  explana- 
tion of  our  Lord's  assertion  of  His  greatness  here,  and 
spoken,  as  it  probablv  was,  to  scribes  from  Jem- 
salem,  may  have  been  intended  to  remind  them  of  it. 
The  body  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  the  truest,  highest 
temple  of  Grod,  and  the  disciples  who  ministered  to 
Him  were  entitled  to  at  least  the  sameprivilege  as  the 
priests  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  range  of  the 
words  is,  however,  wider  than  this  their  nrst  and 
highest  application.  We  are  taught  to  think  of  the 
bodies  of  other  sons  of  men  as  being  abo,  in  their 
measure,  temples  of  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  19),  and  so  there 
follows  the  conclusion  that  all  works  of  love  done  for 
the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  men  as  little  interfere  with 
the  holiness  of  a  day  of  rest  as  did  the  ministrations  of 
the  priests  as  they  laboured  to  weariness  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Temple.  Inasmuch  as  the  disciples  were  not  at 
the  time  engaged  in  any  direct  service  to  their  Master, 
but  were  simply  satisfying  the  cravings  of  their  own 
hunger,  their  act,  strictly  speaking,  came  under  the 
general  rather  than  the  special  application  of  the  words. 
Man,  as  such,  to  those  wno  take  a  true  measure  of  his 
worth,  is  greater  than  any  material  tomple. 

(7)  I  wm  have  meroy,  and  not  saoriflce.— Yet  a 
third  argument  follows  from  the  Old  Testament  (Hos. 
vL  6).  The  teachers  or  interpreters  of  the  Law  had 
failed  to  x»tch  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  utterances 
of  the  prophets.  "Mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  moral 
and  not  positive  duties,  these  made  up  the  true  life  of 
religion,  and  were  alone  acceptable  to  God.  It  was 
because  they  had  inrerted  the  right  relation  of  the  two 
that  they  had,  in  this  instance,  condemned  those  whom 
our  Lord  now  declares  to  have  been  in  this  respect 
absolutely  guiltless. 

(8)  For  the  Son  of  man.~The  words  contain  the 
gfround  for  the  authoritative  judgment  of  the  previous 
verse.  Th^  assert  that  this  also  came  within  the 
limits  of  His  jurisdiction  as  the  Messiah,  just  as  the 
power  to  forgive  sins  had  been  claimed  by  Him  under 
the  same  title.  In  both  instances,  howerer,  the  choice 
of  the  title  is  significant.  What  is  done  is  done  hj 
Him  as  the  representative  of  humanity,  acting,  as  it 
were,  in  its  name,  and  claiming  for  it  as  such  iniat  He 
thus  seems  at  first  to  daim  for  Himself  as  a  special 
and  absolute  prerogative. 

(^)  He  went  into  their  8ynagogae~i.e.,  that  of 
the  Pharisees  whom  He  had  just  reproved^robably, 
therefore,  the  synagogue  of  Gapemaum.  The  narra- 
tives in  St.  Matthew  and  Si  Mark  convey  the  im- 
Eression  that  it  was  on  the  same  Sabbath.  St.  Ldce, 
owever,  as  if  he  had  made  more  careful  inquiry,  states 
definitely  that  it  was  on  another,  and  this  the  others 
do  not  directly  contradict. 
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ao)  There  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand 
withered.~Two  facts  are  implied :  (1 .)  That  the  Phari- 
sees expected  our  Lord  to  heal  the  man  thus  afflicted. 
They  knew  that  oommonlythe  mere  sight  of  suffering 
of  this  kind  called  out  His  sympathy,  and  that  the 
svmpathv  passed  into  act.  (2.)  That  they  had  resolved^ 
if  He  dia  so  heal,  to  make  it  the  ground  of  a  definite 
accusation  before  the  local  tribunal,  the  "  judgment "  of 
Matt.  y.  21.  The  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  allowed  the 
healing  art  to  be  practised  on  the  Sabbath  in  cases  of 
life  and  deaUi,  but  the  "  withered  hand,"  a  permanent 
infirmity,  obviously  did  not  come  under  that  category. 

(11, 12)  Will  he.not  lay  hold  on  it  P— As  the  reason- 
ing takes  the  form  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  it 
is  clear  that  the  act  was  regarded  as  a  lawful  one,  even 
by  the  more  rigid  scribes.  The  Talmud  discusses  the 
question,  but  docs  not  decide  it.  Some  casuists  solved 
the  problem  by  a  compromise.  The  sheep  was  not  to 
be  pulled  out  of  the  pit  till  the  Sabbath  was  over,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  was  lawful  to  supply  it  vnth  fodder. 
In  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  the  question  is  given  in 
another  form,  and  without  the  illustration,  wnich  we 
find  in  St.  Luke,  in  another  connection,  in  xiv.  5. 
Jesus  bids  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  stand  up 
in  the  midst,  and  then  puts  the  question,  "  Is  it  lawfiu 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day  or  to  do  evil,  to  save 
life  or  to  destroy  it  P"  The  alternative  thus  presented 
as  a  dilemma  was  a  practical  answer  to  their  casuistry. 
They  would  have  said,  "  Leave  the  man  as  he  is  till 
the  Sabbath  is  over;"  and  our  Lord*s  answer  is  that 
in  that  case  good  would  have  been  left  undone,  and 
that  not  to  do  good  when  it  lies  in  our  power  is  practi- 
callv  to  do  evil. 

as)  Then  saith  he  to  the  man.--St.  Mark,  with 
his  usual  vividness,  adds  the  look  and  gesture  and  feeling 
which  accompanied  the  words,  "losing  round  about 
on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts." 

It  was  restored  whole— i.e.,  as  the  tense  im- 
plies, in  the  act  of  stretching  the  hand  forth.  The 
man's  ready  obedience  to  the  command,  which  if  he 
had  not  believed  in  the  power  of  Jesus  would  have 
seemed  an  idle  mockery,  was,  ipso  fcusto,  a  proof  that 
he  had  "  faith  to  be  healed." 

(U)  Held  a  coimciL  against  him. — If,  as  seems 
probable,  these  Pharisees  included  those  who  had  come 
from  Jerusalem,  the  deliberation  was  of  more  import- 
ance in  its  bearing  on  our  Lord's  future  work  than  if  it 
had  been  a  mere  meeting  of  the  local  members  of  the 
party.  It  is  significant  uiat  St.  Mark  adds  (iii.  6)  that 
they  called  the  Herodians  into  their  counsels.  Theee^ 
latter  have  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  history^ 
but  they  had  probably  been  irritated  by  the  markeii 
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might  destroy  him.  ^^^  Bat  when  Jesus 
knew  ity  he  withdrew  himself  from 
thence:  and  neat  multitudes  followed 
him^  and  he  h^ed  them  all ;  <^^>  and 
charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  him  known  :  <^^)  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias 
the  prophet,  saying,  <^®>  Behold  my  ser- 
yanV  whom  I  have  chosen ;  my  beloved, 
in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased :  I  will 
put  my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  ehaU 
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shew  judgment  to  the  Gtentiles.  ^^>  He 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither  shall 
any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 
<^)A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench, 
till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 
(21)  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Grentiles 
trust. 

(22)  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one 
possessed  with  a  devil,*  blind,  and  dumb : 
and  he  healed  him,  insomuch  that  the 


reference  to  tbem  and  their  habits  of  life  in  the  contrast 
which  oar  Lord  drew  between  them  and  the  Baptist. 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xi.  8.) 

O^i  He  withdrew  himself  from  thence.— The 
«oaUtion  of  the  two  dominant  parties  led  to  a  temporary 
retirement  from  Capemanm  as  the  nsoal  scene  of  His 
labours.  In  this  matter  He  was  setting  forth  in  act,  as 
an  example,  the  mle  whidi  He  had  previonsly  given  as  a 
precept  (chap.  x.  23). 

He  healed  them  all — 1.6.,  all  that  had  need  of 
healing,  and  fulfilled  its  conditions. 

(^  And  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  him  known.— In  other  cases  that  have  come 
before  ns  we  have  seen  reason  to  connect  this  command 
with  the  sptritnal  discipline  which  was  best  for  those 
who  had  been  healed.  Here  the  creneralised  character 
of  the  command  leads  ns  to  look  for  another  explana- 
tion. The  honr  of  final  conflict  and  snfPerinff  had  not 
yet  come,  and  Jesns  woold  not  hasten  it.  The  clouds 
were  gatiiering,  but  the  night  had  not  yet  come,  and 
He  sought  to  work  while  it  was  yet  day,  and  therefore 
(again  giving  an  example  of  His  own  precept  that  His 
disciples  should  be  ''  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,"  chap.  x.  16)  sought  to  avoid  premature  occa- 
dons  of  offence. 

(17)  That  it  might  be  flilfllled.— The  quotation 
of  Isa.  xliL  1  (not  from  the  LXX.,  but  in  a  free  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew)  in  reference  to  this  reserve  and 
reticence,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  which  seems  to  ns  to 
&11  far  short  of  its  full  meaning,  shows  how  deep  an 
impression  it  had  made  on  the  mmd  of  the  Evangelist 
in  connection  with  our  Lord's  conduct.  One  who 
united  thus  the  attributes  of  divine  power  with  such 
entire  freedom  from  the  ostentation  of  ambition  could 
be  none  other  than  the  true  ideal  King. 

OS)  Behold  my  servant. — The  mysterious  "  ser- 
vant  of  the  Lord,"  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  last 
part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  appears  sometimes  as  the 
representative  oz  Israel's  righteousness,  sometimes  of 
its  sins,  now  as  one  who  bore  his  witness  as  a  pro- 
phet and  messen^r  of  Ck>d,  now  as  standing  apart 
from  all  others  m  solitary  greatness,  or  yet  more 
solitaij  suffering.  In  each  of  these  aspects  the  words 
of  Isaiah  found  their  highest  fulfilment  in  the  Son  of 
Man.  In  referring  these  words  to  the  Messiah,  the 
Evangelist  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Ohaldee 
Paramirase,  but  we  must  remember  also  that  the  words 
reooraed  as  heard  at  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  (ahnost 
verball  V  identical  with  those  of  the  prophecy  now  cited) 
must  also  have  suggested  the  apphcation,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  promise, "  I  wul  put  My  ^irit  upon 
Him,*'  which  had  tben  received  its  fulfilment. 

He  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.— 
The  word  "  judgment  **  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah,  and  includes  the  work  of  a 
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king,  as  teaching,  no  less  than  as  executing,  righteous- 
ness. As  yet,  of  course,  the  work  of  preacmi^  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  had  not  begun,  but  St.  Matthew 
notes,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation,  the  spirit  of  love  and 

gentleness  which,  when  ne  wrote  his  Gk>spel,  had 
ronght  them  also  within  the  ranoe  of  the  judgments — 
i,e,  of  the  life-giving  truths— of  the  righteous  Judge. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  his  record, 
though  obviously  written  for  Jews,  is  yet  emphatically 
a  Qospel  for  the  (j^tiles. 

(19)  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry.— The  words 
point  to  the  pervading  calmness  which  had  impressed 
itself  upon  the  mind  en  the  Evangelist,  and  whicn  stood 
out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  wrangling  of  Jewish  scribes, 
the  violence  of  Roman  officers,  yet  more,  it  may  be,  to 
that  of  false  prophets  and  leaders  of  revolt,  such  as  Judas 
of  Gafilee  had  been.  St.  Matthew  had  probably  known 
something  of  each  of  those  types  of  character,  and  felt 
how  different  that  of  the  Chnst  was  from  all  of  them. 

(20)  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break.— The 
prophet's  words   described  a  character  of   extremest 

gentleness.  The  "bruised  reed"  is  the  type  of  one 
roken  by  the  weight  of  sorrow,  or  care,  or  sin.  Such 
a  one  men  in  general  disregard  or  trample  on.  The 
Christ  did  not  so  act,  but  sought  rather  to  bind 
up  and  strengthen.  The  "  smokii^  flax"  is  the  wick 
of  the  lamp  which  has  ceased  to  bum  clearly,  and 
the  clouded  flame  of  which  seems  to  call  for  prompt  ex- 
tinction. Here  (as  afterwards,  in  chap.  xxv.  1—8)  we  read 
a  parable  of  the  souls  in  which  the  light  that  should 
shme  before  men  has  grown  dim.  Bmo  desires  have 
clogged  it ;  it  is  no  longer  fed  with  the  true  oil.  For 
su<£  the  self-righteous  Aiarisee  had  no  pity;  ho  simply 
gave  thanks  that  his  own  lamp  was  burning.  But  the 
Christ  in  His  tenderness  sought,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  trim  the  lamp  and  to  pour  in  the  oil  till  the  fiamo 
was  bright  acain.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  read 
the  words,  that  the  publican-apostle  had  found  their 
fulfilment  in  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  pro- 
found tenderness  of  his  Master. 

Till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.— 
In  the  Hebrew,  unUo  iruih.  The  citation  was  apparentiy 
from  memory.  What  is  implied  in  both  reaoings  is, 
that  this  tender  compassion  was  to  characterise  the 
whole  work  of  the  Christ  until  the  time  of  final  judg- 
ment should  arrive,  and  truth  should  at  last  prevaiL 

(21)  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gkentues  trust 
— ^Better,  sKaU  Juwe,  The  Hebrew  gives  "  in  his  law," 
but  St.  Matthew  follows  the  LXX. 

(82)  ^e  narrative  that  follows  is  again  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  harmonists.  St.  Luke  (xi.  14)  places 
it  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  tiiousand ;  St.  Mark 
(iiL  22)  immediately  after  the  mission  of  the  Twelve. 
A  like  narrative  has  met  us  in  chap.  ix.  S2,  and  it  w 
probable  enough  that  the  charge  was  repeated  as  often  as 
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Can  Solan  cast  cut  iSatari  f 


blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw. 
<»)  And  all  the  people  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Dayid  ? 
<2*)  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,* 
they  said.  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out 
devils,  but  by  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  <*>  And  Jesus  knew  their 
thoughts,  and  said  unto  them.  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought 
to  desolation;  and  eveiy  city  or  house 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand : 
<^)  and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is 
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divided  a^inst  himself ;  how  shall  then 
his  Ungdom  stand?  <^  And  if  I  by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  children  cast  them  outP  therefore 
they  shall  be  vour  judges.  <*>  But  if  I 
cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you.  W  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into 
a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his 
goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong 
man?  and  tiien  he  will  spoil  his  house. 
<^>  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 


the  occasion  presentod  itself,  and  as  often  answered  in 
identical  or  lilce  words.  St.  Mark  states  that  the  Phari- 
sees who  brought  it  were  those  who  had  come  down 
from  Jerusalem,  and  this  falls  in  with  all  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  activity  of  those  emissaries  of  the  party. 

Possessed  with  a  devil,  blind,  and  dumb.— 
In  chap.  iz.  32,  the  man  was  simply  dumb ;  here  the 
phenomena  of  the  suspension  of  conscious  sensation  and 
volition  were  more  complicated. 

m  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  P— The 
people  use  (as  the  blind  man  had  done  in  Matt.  ix.  27) 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  synonyms  of  the  Christ. 

(24)  Beelzebub  the  prinoe  of  the  devils.~(See 
Notes  on  chap.  ix.  34;  x.  25.)  The  words  appear  to  have 
been  whispered  by  the  Pharisees  Bsnomt  the  people. 
They  were  not  addressed  to  Jesus.  The  charse  is 
rigmficant  as  showing  that  the  Pharisees  admittea  the 
rMility  of  the  work  of  nealing  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  were  driven  to  e^lain  it  by  assuming  demoniacal 
agency. 

W  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts.— The  Searcher 
of  Hearts  saw  the  meaning  of  the  whispers  and  the 
looks  of  real  or  affected  horror,  and  now  enters  on  a  full 
answer  to  the  charge .  Of  all  the  accusations  brought 
against  Him  this  was  the  one  that  caused  the  greatest 
pain,  and  drew  forth  the  most  indignant  answer.  He 
nad  restored  peace  and  joy,  freedom  of  reason  and  will 
to  those  who  had  lost  them,  had  been  doing  ^s  Father's 
work  on  earth,  and  He  was  accused  of  being  in  league 
with  the  powers  of  eviL  The  work  of  healing  was 
represented  as  the  bait  of  the  Tempter  luring  men  to 
their  final  destruction. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself.— The 
answer  assumes,  as  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
does  from  first  to  last,  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  evil, 
compact  and  oxvanised,  with  a  distinct  unity  of  purpose. 
The  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  other  kingaoms  are 
applicable  to  that  also.  Its  head  and  ruler  was  not  likely 
to  enter  on  a  work  which  was  self -destructive.  Beason, 
calmness,  peace,  these  were  not  his  gifts  to  men. 

(^}  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan.— In  the  Greek 
the  name  has  the  article  in  both  places,  as  point- 
ing to  the  one  great  adversary.  It  is  not  that  one 
Satan  casts  out  another,  but  that  he,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  Pharisees,  casts  out  himself.  Satan  is  not 
personally  identified  witii  the  demon,  the  deaf  or  dumb 
spirit,  that  had  possessed  the  man,  but  the  language 
implies  that  where  evil  enters  into  the  soul,  Satan  enters 
also.  ^  (Oomp.  John  xiii  27.)  There  is,  as  it  were,  a 
seeming  nbi^uity,  a  aolidariU,  in  the  power  of  evil,  as 
there  is  admitteoly  in  the  sovereign  power  of  good. 

(^  By  whom  do  your  ohiloren  cast  them 
OUtP— Ae  "children"  of  the  Pharisees  are  their 
disciples,  and  in  this  case,  such  as  practised  exordsm. 
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like  the  sons  of  Sceva  in  Acts  xix.  13.  The  belief  in 
demoniacal  possession  had  as  its  natural  accompaniment 
the  claim  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  control  the 
disordered  reason  of  the  possessed  person  c^  power 
to  cast  out  the  demon.  We  need  not  assume  that  su<^ 
power  was  always  a  pretence,  or  rested  only  on  spells 
and  incantations.  Earnestness,  prayer,  fasting,  faith — 
these  are  always  mighty  in  intensifying  the  power  of 
will,  before  which  the  franzied  soul  bows  in  submisdon 
or  yields  in  confidence,  and  these  may  well  have  been 
found  amon^  the  better  and  truer  Pharisees.  Our 
Lord's  question,  indeed,  requires  for  its  logical  validity 
the  admission  that  the  "  children  '*  of  the  accusers  dia 
really  cast  out  demons,  and  that  not  by  Beelzebub. 

(28)  By  the  Spirit  of  God.— In  Luke  xL  20  we 
have  as  an  equivalent  phrase,  "  the  finger  of  God."  So  in 
Old  Testament  language  the  fulness  of  the  prophet's 
inspiration  was  expressed  in  the  words,  "  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  strong  upon  me"  (Ezek.  iiL  14).  The 
second  hymn  in  the  Ordination  Service  reproduces  the 
symbolism  in  the  words  addressed  to  the  Holy  Spirit — 

"  In  faithful  hearts  thoa  writ*Bt  thy  law. 
The  finger  of  God's  hand ; " 

and  it  obviously  connects  itself  with  the  older  language 
which  describes  the  Ten  Commandments  as  written  on 
the  two  tables  of  stone  with  **  the  finger  of  God  **  (Ex. 
xxxi.  18). 

Then  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  oome  unto  you. 
— The  word  describes  a  coming  suddenly,  unlooked 
for,  sooner  than  men  expected.  The  argument  may  be 
briefly  formulated  thus: — The  work  was  confessedly 
supernuman,  either  from  the  power  of  Satan  or  that  of 
Qod,  but  the  former  hypothesis  was  excluded  by  the 
reasoning  of  verses  25 — ^27;  the  latter  was  therefore  the 
only  expumation.  But  if  so,  if  Jesus  gave  proof  that 
He  was  thus  filled  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  heal 
and  save,  then  He  was  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  Head 
of  the  divine  kingdom.  That  kingdom  had  burst 
upon  men  unawares. 

(89)  How  can  one^  enter  into  a  strong  man's 
house. — ^The  parable  implied  in  the  question  appears 
in  a  fuller  form  in  Luke  xL  21,  22.  Here  it  wul  be 
enough  to  note  that  the  "  strong  man  "  b  Satan.  The 
''house"  is  the  region  which  is  subject  to  him — i.e., 
either  the  world  at  large,  or  the  spirits  ot  individnkl 
men  ;  the  "  goods  "  or  "  instruments  "  (comp.  the 
"armour"  of  Luke  xi.  22)  are  the  demons  or  sub- 
ordinate powers  of  evil  by  which  he  nmiTifjtmK  Yob 
dominion ;  the  '*  binding  of  the  strong  man "  is  the 
check  given  to  the  tyranny  of  Satan  by  emancipating  the 
possessed  sufferers  from  their  thraldom ;  the  "  spoiling 
of  the  house  "  implies  the  final  victory  over  him. 

(90)  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.— 
The  words  seem  at  first  at  variance  with  the  answer  to 
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me;   and  lie  that  gathereth  not  ^ith 
me  scattereth  abroad. 

<**>  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
foTgiren  unto  men :'  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  lie 
forgiven  unto  men.  <^>  And  whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him:  but 
whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him. 
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neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come.  ^^^  Either  make  the  tree 
good,  and  his  fruit  good;  or  else  make 
the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt : 
for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. 
<**)  O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye, 
being  evil,  speak  good  tlungs  9  for  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.*  (^^  A  good  man  out  of  the 
^ood  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth 
K>rth  good  things :  and  an  evil  man  out 


the  sons  of  Zebedee,  when  they  reported  that  they  had 
seen  one  casting  oat  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ  and 
had  forbidden  nim  "because  he  followed  not"  with 
them.  Then  they  heard, "  Forbid  him  not :  for  he  that 
is  not  against  as  is  for  as "  (Lake  ix.  50) ;  and  those 
words  have  natnrally  been  the  watchword  of  those  who 
rejoice  when  Christ  is  preached  every  way,  and  by 
whatever  organisation.  In  reality,  however,  the  two 
f  ormolsB  do  bat  present  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
^ath.  In  the  great  straggle  between  Ik^ht  and  dark- 
ness, good  and  ml,  Gk>d  and  the  enemv  of  God,  there  is 
no  neatrality.  The  man  of  whom  the  two  disdples 
complained  was  fighting  against  the  devil  in  the  name 
of  Gnrist,  and  was  therSore  with  Him.  The  Pharisees 
were  hindeiinff  and  slandering  that  work,  and  there- 
fore were  on  tne  side  of  Satan.  They  were  not  gather- 
ing in  €rod's  harvest  of  soals,  and  therefore  they  were 
scattering  and  wasting. 

(SI)  Ti^  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
Better,  againai  Uie  SpirU,  the  word  "  Holy  '*  not  being 
foand  in  any  MSS.  of  anthority.  The  qaeetion,  WhM 
is  the  natore  of  the  terrible  sin  thas  ezdaded  from 
forgiveness  ?  has,  natnrallv  enoagh,  hffgely^  occnpied  tiie 
thooghts  of  men.  What,  we  asK,  is  this  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  P  (I.)  The  context  at  least 
helps  OS  to  onderstand  something  of  its  natnre. 
The  Pharisees  were  warned  against  a  sin  to  whidi 
they  were  drawing  perlloasly  near.  To  condemn  the 
Ghrifli  as  a  glattonoas  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  as 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  blaspheming  when  He  said, 
"Thy  sms  be  forgiven  thee,"  was  to  speak  a  word 
appsinst  the  Son  ox  Man.  These  offences  might  be 
sms  of  i^oranoe,  not  implying  more  than  narrowness 
and  prejadioe.  Bat  to  see  a  man  delivered  from 
the  power  of  Satan  nnto  God,  to  watch  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  then  to  ascribe  that  work  to 
the  power  of  evil,  this  was  to  be  oat  of  sympathy 
with  goodness  and  mercy  altogether.  In  sach  a 
eharseter  there  was  no  opening  for  repentance,  and 
therefore  none  for  forgiveness.  The  capacity  for 
goodness  in  aav  form  was  destroyed  by  tms  kmd  of 
antagomsm.  (2.)  We  dare  not  say,  and  oar  Lord  does 
not  say  it^  that  the  Pharisees  had  actaally  committed  this 
sin,  but  it  was  towards  this  that  they  were  drifting.  And 
in  reference  to  later  times,  we  may  say  that  this  is  the 
altimaie  stage  of  antanmism  to  wd  and  to  Hjs  tra^, 
when  the  clearest  pnxns  of  dirine  power  and  goodness 
are  distorted  into  evidence  that  the  power  is  e^  The 
haman  natore  in  that  eztiemest  debasement  has  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  deril  natare,  and  most  sluure  its 
doom. 

(^  Keither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  oome. — ^The  distinction  was  hardly  the  same 
for  oar  Lord's  Jewish  listeners  as  it  has  come  to  be 
with  OS.   For  them  "  this  world  "—better,  perhaps,  this 
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age — ^was  the  time  before  the  coming  of  the  Christ ;  "  the 
^e  to  come  "  was  that  which  was  to  follow  it.  (Gomp. 
Meb.  vi.  5,  Lakexviii.  30.)  Oar  Lord  thas  stood  on  the 
boandary-line  of  the  two  Wbb,  that  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  that  of  the  finffdom  of  Heaven,  and  He 
declares  that  while  all  personal  oatrages  to  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  i,e.,  the  Christ*  are  capable  of  forgive- 
ness, this  enmity  against  g^oodness,  as  good,  shats  it  oat 
in  both.  Practically,  however,  tiie  order  of  things  since 
the  first  coming  of  the  Christ  has  been  one  of  slow  and 
continaoas  growtii,  not  of  rapid  and  complete  change. 
There  has  been  no  **  age  to  come  "  sach  as  the  Jew 
dreamt  of,  and  we  still  wait  for  its  manifestation,  and 
think  of  onrselves  as  stiU  living  in  "  this  world,"  in 
"  this  age,"  and  of  the  **  world  to  come  "  as  lying  in 
the  far  fatare,  or,  for  each  individaal  soal,  bevond  the 
p^ve.  Oar  Lord's  words,  it  majr  be  notea,  clearly 
imply  that  some  sins  wait  for  their  fall  foigiveaess, 
the  entirely  cancelling  of  the  past,  till  the  time  of  that 
''  age  to  come  "  which  shall  witness  the  gresi  and  final 
Acmnt.  Does  this  imply  that  repentance,  and  there- 
fore pardon,  may  come  m  the  state  that  follows  death  P 
We  Imow  not,  and  ask  qaestions  that  we  cannot  answer, 
bat  the  words  at  least  check  the  harsh  dogmatic  answer 
in  the  negative.  If  one  em  only  is  thas  exdaded  from 
forgiveness  in  that  ''coming  age,"  other  sins  cannot 
stand  on  the  same  level,  and  the  darkness  behind  the 
veil  is  lit  np  with  at  least  a  gleam  of  hope. 

(88)  Either  make  the  tree  good.— Like  most  pro- 
verbs and  parables,  the  words  present  different  phases, 
and  admit  of  various  applications.  As  spoken  to  men 
of  neatral,  half -hearted  character,  they  might  seem  a 
call,  not  without  a  toach  of  indignant  rebi&e,  to  con- 
sistency. "At  least  be  thoroo^;  let  principles  and 
actions  harmonise.  Do  not  thiiuc  yon  can  produce  the 
fruit  of  g^ood  works  from  the  tree  of  a  corropt  heart." 
This,  however,  is  not  their  meaning  here.  The  men  to 
whom  oar  Lord  spoke  were  not  neatral,  bat  in  direct 
hostility  to  Him,  and  here,  therefore,  He  presses  on 
them  iM^cal  rather  than  practical  consistency ;  "  make,'* 
i.e.,  reckon,  the  tree  and  the  frait  as  having  the  same 
character.  If  to  cast  oat  demons  be  a  good  work, 
then  the  power  from  which  it  flows  mast  be  good  also. 
Works  of  that  kind  do  not  come  from  a  corrapt  soaroe. 

(34)  o  generation  of  vipers.— Better,  as  in  ill.  7, 
hrood  of  vipers.  Here  the  law  which  had  been  pressed 
in  ite  logical  bearing  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  brought 
in  to  explain  the  biUer  and  evil  words  of  the  Pharisees. 
As  long  as  they  were  what  they  were,  nothing  else  was 
to  be  looked  for.  Nothing  bat  the  serpent's  niss  could 
come  from  the  brood  of  vijpers,  nothing  but  bitter 
words  from  hearte  so  full  of  bitterness. 

(86)  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure.— 
A  whole  parable  is  wrapt  up  in  this  last  word.  Every 
thought  and  desire  of  a  man  is  added  to  the  ever- 
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of  the  evil  treaBure  bringeth  forth  evil 
things.  <*>  But  I  say  unto  yon.  That 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak, 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  ^^  Tor  by  thy  words 
thou  8haltl)e  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned. 

(»)  Th^i  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of 
the  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  Master, 
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we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.'  ^*'  But 
he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  An 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas :  ^^^  for  as  Jonas  was  thi^  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  ;* 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 


accamnlating  store  of  such  desires  or  thoughts  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  his  heart,  and  thence  passes  out  into 
word  or  deed.  In  the  ideal  division  of  the  context, 
which  excludes  neutrality,  the  treasure  is  either  simplj 
good  or  simply  eril.  Practically^,  it  might  seem  as  if 
uie  character  of  most  men  implied  a  ti«asure  of  good 
and  evil  mingled  in  ever-vaiymg  proportion,  but  that 
thought  is  traversed  in  its  turn  oy  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  not  the  unity  of  goodness  which  comes  from 
the  love  of  Qod,  there  must  be  the  distracUon  and 
diversiiT  that  come  from  tiie  love  of  self,  and  that 
this  ma&es  the  treasure  predominantly  eviL  The  poison 
of  worldliness  acts  in  such  a  case  with  accumulative 
power.  The  same  imaffe  reappears  in  reference  to 
tiie  intellectual  side  of  the  religious  life  in  xiiL  52. 

(86)  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak.— 
The  teadbing.  though  greneral  in  form,  still  looks  back 
to  the  hard,  mtter  words  of  the  Pharisees  which  had 
been  the  starting-point  of  the  discourse.  Our  Lord 
does  not  speak,  as  we  mieht  have  expected,  of  "  every 
evil  word,'  but  of  "  every  idle — i.e.,  useless  and  purpose- 
less— ^word,"  the  random  utterances  which,  as  being 
more  spontaneous,  betny  character  more  than  deliberate 
speech.  Such  an  "idle  word"  had  been  the  passing 
taunt,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.'  It  is 
not  said,  however,  that  for  every  such  random  speech 
a  man  shall  be  condemned,  but  that  he  shall  give  an 
account  for  it.  It  will  enter  into  that  great  totSL  which 
determines  the  divine  estimate  of  his  character,  and, 
therefore,  the  issues  of  the  gnat  *'  day  of  judgment." 

(87)  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified.— 
Stripped  of  tne  after-thoughts  which  have  sathered 
round  it  in  the  later  controversies  of  theologians,  the 
word  ,*'  justified  "  means,  as  its  position  here  snows,  the 
opposite  of  "condemned,"  the  being  "acquitted"  either 
on  a  special  charge  or  on  a  genend  trial  of  character. 
In  this  sense  we  are  able  to  understand  (without 
entering  into  the  labyrinth  of  logomachies  in  whidi 
commentators  on  the  flpLstles  have  too  often  entangled 
themselves)  how  it  is  that  men  are  said  to  be  lustified 
by  faith  (Bom.  iil  28  ei  a2.),  justified  by  works  ( Jas. 
ii.  24),  justified — as  here—by  words.  All  throe — 
faith,  works,  words — are  alike  elements  of  a  man's 
character,  making  or  showing  what  he  is.  Faith, 
implying  trust  and  therefore  love,  juslafies  as  the  root- 
element  of  character;  "words," as  its  most  spontaneous 
manifestation;  works,  as  its  more  permanent  results. 
Of  the  words  and  the  works  men  can  in  some  measure 
judge,  and  they  are  the  tests  by  which  a  man  lEQiould 
judge  himself.  The  faith  which  lies  deeper  in  the  life 
IS  known  only  to  God,  and  it  is  therdFore  by  faith 
Tather  than  bv  works  that  a  man  is  justified  before 
Ood,  though  the  faith  is  no  true  faith  unless  it  moulds 
tiie  character  and  therefore  enables  the  man  to  pass  the 
other  tests  also. 

(>8)  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  f^om  thee.^ 
The  order  varies  slightly  from  that  in  St.  Luke,  in 
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which  the  demand  for  a  sign  follows  on  the  parable  rf 
the  unclean  spirit  retummg  to  his  house.  In  both, 
however,  the  sequence  of  uiought  appears  the  same. 
The  tone  of  authority,  as  of  one  who  is  the  judge  of  all 
men,  leads  to  the  diallenge — ''  Give  us  a  sign  by  which 
you  may  convince  us  that  you  have  a  right  thus  to 
speak." 

(90)  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation.— The 
true  relation  between  Israel  and  Jehovah  had  been 
represented  by  the  prophets  as  that  of  the  wife  to  her 
husbttud  (Jer.  iiL ;  iSzek.  xvi.,  xxiii. ;  Hos.  i.,  ii.).  The 
adulterous  generation  was  therefore  one  that  was  un- 
faithful to  its  Lord — demanding  a  sign,  instead  of 
finding  sufficient  proofs  of  faithfulness  and  love  in 
whatUe  had  already  done. 

There  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it.— The  words 
seem  at  first  to  place  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing 
outside  the  category  of  mgns,  and  yet  it  was  to  these 
that  He  referred  tiie  messengers  of  the  Baptist  as  proof 
that  the  Christ  had  indeed  come  (Matt,  xi  5).  They 
must,  however,  be  interpreted  by  the  context.  One 
sign  and  only  one,  such  as  they  demanded,  should  be 
given  to  those  for  whom  the  other  notes  of  Messiah- 
ship  were  insufficient,  and  that  should  be  the  sig^  of 
the  prophet  Jonas. 

(40)  As  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights.— To  understand  the  words  riglitlv,  we  have  to 
remember  the  prominence  which  our  Lord  gives  to  the 
history  of  Joniui,  and  to  the  repentance  of  the  men  of 
Nineveh,  in  this  and  in  tiie  parallel  passage  of  Luke 
xL  29,  and  in  answer  to  another  demand  for  a  sign  in 
Matt.  xvL  4.  In  the  other  nassages  "  the  rign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  "  appears  with  a  vague  mysteriousness, 
unexplained.  Not  a  few  critics  have  aecorcUngly  in- 
ferred from  thb  difference  that  the  explanation  given 
l^  Si  Matthew  was  an  addition  to  the  words  actually 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  that  "  the  flogn  of  the  prophet 
Jonas  "  was  sufficiently  fulfilled  by  Mis  preaching  re- 
pentance to  the  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  as 
Jonah  had  done  to  the  Ninevites.  Against  this  view, 
however,  it  may  be  urged : — (1)  That  Jonah's  work  as  a 
preacher  was  not  a  "sign"  in  any  sense,  and  that 
nothing  in  his  history  luid  this  diaracter,  except  the 
two  nwrativee  of  the  whale  (Jonah  i.  17)  and  the  gourd 
(Jonah  It.  &— 10).  Any  reference  to  tiie  latter  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question ;  and  it  remains  therefore, 
in  any  case,  that  we  must  look  to  the  former  as  that  to 
which  our  Lord  alluded.  (2)  That  the  very  difficulty 
presented  by  tiie  prediction  of  "  three  days  and  three 
nights"  as  compared  with  the  siK-and-thir^  hours  (two 
nights  and  one  day)  of  the  actual  history  ox  the  Beeur- 
rection,  is  against  the  probability  of  the  verse  havin^^ 
been  inserted  as  a  prophecv  after  the  event.  (3)  That 
if  we  believe  that  our  Lora  had  a  distinct  prevision  of 
Ss  resurrection,  and  foretold  it,  sometimes  plainly  and 
sometimes  in  dark  sayings — and  of  this  the  Gospels 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  (xvi.  21;   xxvL  32;   John 
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earth.  <*^)  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall 
rifle  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it:  because  they 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas;* 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 
here.  (^)  The  queen  of  the  soutii  shall 
rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration/ and  shall  condemn  it :  for  she 
came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon; 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here.     ^^)  When  the  unclean  spirit  is 
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gone  out  of  a  man,^  he  walketh  throi^h 
diy  places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeth 
none.  ^**)  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return 
into  my  house  fr^m  whence  I  came  out ; 
and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  ^^^  Then 
goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  -ttian  himself, 
and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there :  and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first.'  Even  so  shall  it  bo  also  unto 
this  wicked  geperation. 


IL  19) — ^then  the  history  of  Jonah  presented  an 
analogy  which  it  was  natural  that  He  should  notice. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  ^t  this  nse  of  the 
history  as  a  prophetic  symhol  of  the  Resurrection  re- 
quires ns  to  accept  it  in  the  very  letter  of  its  details. 
It  was  enough,  »)r  the  purposes  of  the  illustration, 
that  it  was  familiar  and  generally  accepted.  The 
purely  chronological  difficmty  is  explained  by  the 
common  mode  of  speech  among  the  Jews,  according 
to  which,  any  part  ox  a  day,  though  it  were  but  a  sinele 
hour,  was  f or  le^  purposes  considered  as  a  whole. 
An  instance  of  this  mode  of  speech  is  found  in  1  Sam. 
zzx.  12,  13,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  history  of 
Jonah  itself  the  measurement  of  time  is  to  be  taken 
with  the  saifle  laxity. 

Some  incidental  facts  are  worth  noticing :  (1)  that 
the  word  translated  "whale"  may  stand  vaguely  for  any 
kind  ct  sea-monster ;  (2)  that  "the  heart  A  the  earth,'' 
standing  parallel  as  it  does  to  "  the  heart  of  the  seas," 
the  "  Imly  of  hell " — i.e.,  Sheol  and  Hades-— in  Jonah  iL 
2,  3^  means  more  than  the  rock-hewn  sepnlchre,  and 
impliee  the  descent  into  Hades,  the  world  of  the  dead, 
which  was  popularly  believed  to  be  far  below  the  surface 
of  tiie  earth ;  (3)  that  the  parable  has  left  its  mark  on 
Christian  art,  putly  in  the  constant  nse  of  Jonah  as  a 
type  of  our  liord's  resurrection,  and  jiartly  in  that  of 
the  jaws  of  a  greftt  whale-like  monster  as  the  symbol 
of  Hades ;  (4)  Uiat  the  special  character  of  the  psalm 
in  Jonah  iL,  eorresDonding  as  it  does  so  closely  (Jonah 
ii.  6)  with  F&  xvi.  10, 11,  may  well  be  thought  to  have 
prompted  our  Lord's  reference  to  it. 

i^i)  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  .  .  ~The 
reasoning  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  references  to  IVre 
and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gk)morrah  in  xL  21 — 24t,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  there  the  reference  was  to 
what  might  have  been,  here  to  what  actually  had  been. 
The  repentance  of  the  heathen,  and  their  search  after 
wisdom,  with  far  poorer  opportunities,  would  put  to 
shame  the  slowness  and  unbelief  of  Israel.  The  word 
^  rise  "  is  used  not  of  the  mere  fact  of  resurrection  but 
of  standing  up  as  witnesses.    (Gomp.  John  xvL  8.) 

A  greater  than  Jonas.— No  chapter  contains 
more  marvellous  assertions  of  our  Lord's  superhuman 
maje^.  Greater  than  the  Temple  (verse  o),  greater 
than  Jonas,  greater  than  Solomon :  could  this  be  rightly 
claimed  by  any  man  for  himself  who  was  not  more  than 
man  P 

(«)  The  queen  of  the  south.— Literally,  aaueen 
of  ihe  souOif  as  before,  men  of  Nineveh,  tne  Greek 
liaving  no  article.  Rhetorically,  the  absence  of  the 
article  is  in  this  case  more  emphatic  than  its  presence. 

W  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of 
a  man.— The  parable  comes  in  abruptly,  possibly 
because  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  a  put  and  not  i 
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the  whole  of  a  discourse,  strikingjMkssages  noted  and  put 
together,  now  in  this  order,  now  m  that,  while  the  links 
that  joined  them  are  missing.  The  inner  connection 
of  thought  is,  however,  clear  enough.  How  was  it, 
it  might  be  asked,  that  Israel  had  sumc  to  such  a  depth 
of  e^  P  and  the  answer  was  found  ih  the  similitude 
which  thus  opens.  The  phenomena  which  furnish  the 
comparison  were  probably  familiar  enongK  So  far  as 
possession  was  identical  in  its  phenomena,  wholly 
or  in  part,  with  insanity,  there  mi^ht  be'  sudden 
and  violent  relapses  after  intervals  of  calmness  and 
apparent  cure.  The  spirit  of  the  man,  under  the  in- 
dnence  of  exorcisms,  or  prayers,  or  the  sympathy  of 
friends,  might  assert  its  freedom  for  a  time,  and  then 
yield  again  to  the  oppressor.  In  the  history  of  such 
a  demoniac,  which  our  Lord  narrates  in  the  lanj^uage 
of  the  popular  belief.  He  sees  a  parable  of  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

Walketh  through  dry  places.— The  description 
reflects  the  popular  idea  that  the  parched  deserts  of 
Syria  and  Arabia  and  Egypt  were  haunted  by  demons, 
wno  thence  came  to  invade  the  bodies  Vmd  th^  souls 
of  men.  So  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (viii.  3),  the  demon 
Asmodeus  flees  to  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt. 

(^)  Empt^y  swept,  and  garnished.— The  words 
have  a  two-fold  symbolism,  as  representing  (1)  the  state 
of  the  possessed  man,  and  (2)  that  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  made  the  type.  The  latter  belongs  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  as  a  whole.  The  former 
portrays  the  state  of  the  man  who  has  been  delivered 
from  the  wildness  of  frenzy,  but  has  been  left  to  the 
routine  of  common  life  and  conventional  moralii^,  with 
no  higher  spiritual  influence  to  protect  and  ffuard  him. 

(45)  Seven  other  spirits  more  wioked  than 
himself.— The  number  seven,  as  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Magdalene  (Mark  xvi.  9;  Luke  viii.  2),  represents  a 
g^reater  intensity  of  possession,  showing  itself  in  more 
violent  paroxysms  of  fren2y,  and  witn  less  hope  of 
restoration. 

In  applying  the  parable  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
Jewish  people,  we  have  to  ask,  (1)  What  answers 
to^  the  first  possession  and  the  expulsion  of  the  evU 
spirit  P  (2)  What  to  the  seven  other  smrits  joined 
with  the  nrst,  and  yet  more  erilP  (3)  What  is  the 
last  state,  yet  future  at  the  time  our  Lord  spoke, 
which  was  to  be  worse  than  the  first  P  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  history. 
Their  besetting  sin  from  the  time  .of  the  Exodus  to 
that  of  the  Oaptivity  had  been  idolatry  and  apostasy. 
The  worship  oi  other  gods  exercised  a  strange  and  hor- 
rible fascination  over  tiiem,  deprived  them,  as  it  were, 
of  light,  reason,  and  true  freedom  of  will.  They  were 
enslaved  and  possessed.  Then  came  the  return  from 
the  Exile,  when,  not  so  much  by  the  teaching  of  the 
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(«)  ''^Yhile  he  yet  talked  to  the  people, 
behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethrQn 
stood  without,-  desiring  to  speak  with 
him.  ^^^  Then  one  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
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stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with 
thee.  (^)  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  is  my 
mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren? 
(^)  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 


prophets  as  by  thai  of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees, 
idolatry  seemed  banished  for  eyer.  But  the  house  was 
"empty,  swept,  and  garnished."  There  was  no  in- 
dwelling presence  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  higher  life, 
only  an  outward  ceremonial  religion  and  rijrid  precepts, 
and  the  show  of  piety.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  scribes 
was  the  garnishing  of  the  house.  And  then  the  old  eyil 
came  back  in  the  form  of  Mammon-worship,  the 
coyetousness  which  is  idolatry  (Eph.  y.  5),  and  with  it, 
bitterness  and  hate,  and  the  license  of  diyorce,  and  self- 
righteousness,  and  want  of  sympathy,  and  that  anta- 
gonism to  good  which  had  come  so  terribly  near  to  "  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  That  state  was  bad  enough 
as  it  was,  but  our  Lord^s  words  point  to  a  future  that 
should  be  yet  worse.  We  must  turn  to  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  crimes,  frenzies,  insani- 
ties of  the  final  struggle  that  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  if  we  would  take  an  adequate  measure 
of  die  "  last  state  "  of  that "  wicked  generation." 

(46)  His  mother  and  his  brethren. — ^YHio  were 
these  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  P  "  The  question  is  one 
which  we  cannot  answer  with  any  approximation  to 
certainty.  The  facts  in  the  Qospel  records  are  scanty. 
In  what  we  gather  from  the  Fathers  we  find  not  so  mudi 
traditions  as  conjectures  based  upon  assumptions.  The 
facts,  such  as  they  are,  are  these:  (1.)  The  Greek  word 
trandated  "  brother  "  is  a  word  which  has  just  the  same 
latitude  as  the  term  in  English.  Like  that,  it  might  be 
applied  (as  in  the  case  ot  Joseph  and  his  brethren)  to 
half-brothers,  or  brothers  by  adoption,  or  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  national  or  religious  brotherhood.  There 
is  no  adequate  eyidence  that  the  term  was  applied  to 
cousins  as  such.  (2.)  The  names  of  four  bretnren  are 
giyen  in  Mark  yi.  3,  as  James  (t.e.,  Jacob)  and  Joses 
and  Juda  and  Simon.  Three  of  these  names  (James, 
Juda,  Simon)  are  found  in  the  third  group  of  four 
in  the  Usts  of  the  twelye  Apostles.  This  has  sugeested 
to  some  the  thought  that  tney  had  been  chosen  by  our 
Lord  to  that  office,  and  the  fact  that  a  disciple  be&r- 
ing  the  name  of  Joses  was  nearly  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  23,  in  many  MSS.)  pre- 
sents another  curious  coincidence.  This  inference  is, 
howeyer,  set  aside  by  the  fact  distinctly  stated  by  St. 
John  (yiL  3),  and  implied  in  this  narratiye  and  in  our 
Lord's  reference  to  a  prophet  being  without  honour 
in  his  father's  house  (xiil  57;  Mane  yi.  4),  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  that  preceded 
the  Crucifixion,  within  six  months  of  the  dose  of  our 
Lord's  ministry.  His  brethren  did  not  belieye  in  His 
claims  to  be  tne  Christ.  The  names,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  so  common  that  they  might  be  found 
in  any  family.  (3.)  Sisters  are  mentioned  in  Mark 
yi  3,  but  we  Know  nothing  of  their  number,  or  names, 
or  after-history,  or  belief  or  unbelief.  It  is  dear  that 
these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  dedde  whether  the 
brothers  and  sisters  were  children  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
or  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage— either  an 
actual  marriage  on  nis  own  account,  or  what  was  kuown 
AS  a  Leyirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxy.  5),  for  the  sake  of 
raising  up  seed  to  a  deceased  brother— or  the  children  of 
THar/s  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  (John  xix.  25). 
The  fact  of  the  same  name  being  borne  by  two  sisters,  as 
the  last  theory  implies,  though  strange,  is  not  incredible, 
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as  by-names  might  come  into  play  to  distinguish  be- 
tween thenu  Eiu^h  of  these  yiews  has  been  maintained 
with  much  elaborate  ingenuity,  and  by  some  writers 
these  brethren,  assumed  to  l>e  sons  of  Clopas,  haye 
been  identified  (in  spite  of  the  aboye  objection,  which 
is  absolutdy  fatal  to  the  theory)  with  the  sons  of  AI- 

?h8eus  in  the  list  of  Apostles.  When  the  course  of 
Ihristian  thought  led  to  an  eyer-increasing  reyerence 
for  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  for  yix^ginity  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  hk^her  forms  of  holiness,  the  belief  in  her 
perpetual  mai(&nhood  passed  into  a  dogma,  and  droye 
men  to  fall  back  upon  one  of  the  other  hypotheses  as  to 
the  brethren.  It  is  a  slight  argument  m  their  fxvonr, 
(1)  that  it  would  haye  been  natural  had  there  been  other 
children  borne  by  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  that  the  fact 
should  haye  been  recorded  by  the  EyanseUsts,  as  in  the 
family  narratiyes  of  the  Old  Testament  (e.^.,  Gen.  y.,  xL; 
1  Chron.  i.,  ii.),  and  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  such 
birth  in  either  of  the  two  Gospels  that  giye  "  the  book 
of  the  generations  "  of  Jesus ;  (2)  that  the  tone  of  the 
brethren,  their  unbelief,  their  attempts  to  restrain  Him, 
suggest  the  thought  of  their  being  elder  brothers  in 
some  sense,  rather  than  such  as  mul  been  trained  in 
reyerential  loye  for  the  first-bom  of  the  house ; '  (3) 
that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  our  Lord  should  haye 
committed  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disdple  whom 
He  loyed  (John  xix.  26)  had  she  had  children  of  her 
own,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  and  cherish  her; 
(4)  the  absence  of  any  later  mention  of  the  sisters  at 
or  after  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  suggests  the  same 
conclusion,  as  falling  in  with  the  idea  ox  the  sisters  and 
brethren  being  in  some  sense  a  distinct  family,  with 
diyided  interests ;  (5 )  lastly,  though  we  enter  here  on  the 
uncertain  region  oi  leeling,  if  we  accept  the  narratiyes 
of  the  birth  and  infancy  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  Si 
Luke,  it  is  at  least  conoeiyable  that  the  mysterious 
awf  nlness  of  the  work  so  committed  to  him  may  haye 
led  Joseph  to  rest  in  the  task  of  loying  goardian- 
ship  which  thus  became  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the  whole, 
then,  I  incline  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  the  so-called 
"  brethren  "  were  cousins  who,  through  some  unrecorded 
circumstances,  had  been  so  far  adopted  into  the  house- 
hold at  Nazareth  as  to  be  known  by  the  term  of  nearer 
relationship. 

The  motive  which  led  the  mother  and  the  brethren 
to  seek  to  speak  to  our  Lord  on  this  occasion  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  narratiye.  Never  before  in  His  Ghdi- 
lean  ministry  had  He  stood  out  in  such  open  anta^nism 
to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Capernaum  and  Jernsa- 
lem.  It  became  known  that  they  had  taken  counsel 
with  the  followers  of  the  tetrarch  against  His  life.  Was 
He  not  going  too  far  in  thus  daring  them-  to  the 
uttermost  P  Was  it  not  necessary  to  break  in  upon 
the  discourse  which  was  so  keen  and  stinging  in  its 
reproofs?  The  tone  of  protest  and,  as  it  were,  dis- 
claimer in  which  He  now  speaks  of  this  attempt  to 
control  and  check  His  work,  shows  what  their  purpose 
was.  His  brethren,  St.  John  reports,  did  not  believe  ia. 
Him  (John  viL  3— 5)— 1.6.,  they  did  not  receive  Him  as 
the  Christ,  perhaps  not  even  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord. 
i^)  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren.— 
The  words  assert  in  its  strongest  form  the  truth  which 
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TJie  Parabile  qfthe  Sower. 


toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren  ! 
(50)  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother. 

CHAPTER  XHL— <*)  The  same  day 
went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by 
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the  sea  side.'  (^)  And  great  multitudes 
were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so 
that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat ;  and 
the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore. 
(^)  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them 
in  parables,  saying,  Behold,  a  sower 
went  forth  to  sow;*  (*)  and  when  he 
sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side, 
and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them 


we  all  acknowledge,  tbat  tbongh  natural  relationships 
involve  daties  which  mar  not  be  neglected,  spiritnal 
lelationBhips,  the  sense  of  brotherhood  in  a  great  cause, 
of  devotion  to  the  same  Master,  are  above  them,  and 
that  when  the  two  clash  (as  in  the  case  supposed  in 
X  37),  the  latter  must  of  right  prevaiL 

The  words  have  naturally  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Protestants 
against  what  has  been  judged  by  them  to  be  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Virgm  Mother  by  the  Church  of 
Borne ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  have  a  veiy  direct  bear- 
ing on  it.  They  do  exclude  the  thought  that  her  inter- 
cession is  mightier  to  prevail  than  that  of  any  other 
pure  and  saintly  soul.  Though  spoken  with  no  appa- 
rent reference  to  the  abuses  of  later  ages,  the  words  are 
a  protest,  all  the  stronger  because  (3  the  absence  of 
such  reference,  against  the  excess  of  reverence  which 
has  passed  into  a  euUiu,  and  the  idolatry  of  dressed-up 
dolls  into  which  that  cuUus  has  developed. 

(SO)  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will.— This  is,  then, 
what  Christ  recognises  as  the  ground  of  a  spiritual 
rdadonship.  Not  outward,  but  inward  fellowship ;  not 
the  mere  fact  of  baptism,  but  that  which  baptism  sig- 
nifies ;  that  doing  tlie  will  of  God,  whidi  is  tne  essence 
of  holiness — this  is  that  which  makes  the  disciple 
as  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ  as  was  the  mower 
whom  He  loved  so  truly. 

^  Sister,  and  mother.— The  spedal  mention  of  the 
sister  suroests  the 'thought  that  those  who  bore  that 
name  haa  joined  the  motner  and  the  brethren  in  their 
attempt  to  interrupt  the  divine  work. 
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0.2)  The  same  day    .    .    .    out  of  the  house. 

— In  St.  Mark  the  parable  of  the  Sower  follows  the 
appearance  of  the  mother  and  the  brethren,  as  in  St. 
Matthew,  but  in  St.  Luke  (viii.  4—15,  19—21)  the 
order  is  inverted.  In  this  case  the  order  of  the  first 
Oospel  seems  preferable,  as  giving  a  more  intelligible 
sequence  of  events.  The  mafignaut  accusation  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  plots  a^unst  His  life,  the  absence  of  real 
suppoH  where  He  might  most  have  looked  for  it,  the 
opposition  roused  by  Uie  directness  of  His  teaching — 
this  led  to  His  presenting  that  teaching  in  a  form  which 
was  at  onoe  more  attractive,  less  open  to  attack,  better 
as  an  intellectual  and  spiritnal  tnuning  for  His  disciples, 
better  also  as  a  test  of  character,  and  therefore  an 
education  for  the  multitude. 

That  our  Lord  had  been  speaking  in  a  house  up 
to  this  iK>int  is  implied  in  the  ^'  standing  without"  of 
zii.  46.  He  now  turns  to  the  crowd  that  followed,  and  - 
lest  the  pressure  should  interrupt  or  might  occasion 
— as  the  feeling  roused  by  the  teaching  that  immediately 
preceded  made  probable  enough — some  hostile  attack, 
He  enters  a  boat,  probably  with  a  few  of  His  disciples, 
puts  a  few  yards  of  water  between  Himself  and  the 
crowd,  and  then  begins  to  speak. 


<3)  He  spake  many  things  unto  them  in 
parables. — This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
question  of  the  disciples  in  verse  10  that  it  was  in 
some  sense  a  new  form  of  teaching  to  them.  There 
had  been  illustrations  and  similitudes  before,  as  in 
that  of  the  houses  built  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rock 
in  vii  24^27,  and  that  of  the  unclean  spirit  in 
zii.  43—45,  but  now  for  the  first  time  He  speaks  to 
the  multitude  in  a  parable,  without  an  explanation. 
The  word,  which  hais  passed  through  its  use  in  the 
Gospels  into  most  modem  European  languages  (poZa- 
hrast  parole,  parabel),  means  literally,  a  comparison. 
It  had  been  employed  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  Hebrew  word  mashal,  which  we 
commonly  render  by  "proverb,"  and  which,  like  the 
Greek  parabole,  has  the  sense  of  similitude.  Of  many, 
perhaps  of  most,  Eastern  proverbs  it  was  true  that  they 
were  condensed  parables,  just  as  many  parables  are 
expanded  proverbs.  (Comp.  John  xvi.  25, 29.)  In  the 
later  and  New  Testament  use  of  the  word,  however, 
the  parable  takes  the  fuller  form  of  a  narrative  em- 
bracing facts  natural  and  probable  in  themselves,  and 
in  this  respect  differs  from  the  fable  which  (as  in 
those  of  JSsop  and  Phsedms,  or  that  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  in  Judg.  ix.  8 — 15)  does  not  keep 
within  the  limiia  even  of  possibility.  The  mode  of 
teaching  by  parables  was  familiar  enough  m  the  schools 
of  the  Kabbis,  and  the  Talmud  contains  many  of  great 
beauty  and  interest  As  used  by  them,  however,  they 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving a  higher  education,  and  the  son  of  Sirach  was 
expressing  the  current  feeling  of  the  schools  when  he 
said  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  herdsmen  of  flocks 
that  they  "  were  not  found  where  parables  were  spoken  " 
(Ecclus.  xxxviii.  33).  With  what  purpose  our  Lord 
now  used  this  mode  of  instruction  will  appear  in  His 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples.  The  promi- 
nence given  in  the  first  three  Gospels  to  the  parable 
that  follows,  shows  how  deep  an  impression  it  made 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  so  far  justified  the  choice 
of  this  method  of  teaching  by  the  divine  Master. 

(3)  A  sower. — Literally,  the  sower — ^the  man  whose 
form  and  work  were  so  f anuliar,  in  the  seed-time  of  the 
year,  to  the  peasants  of  Galilee.  The  outward  frame- 
work of  the  parable  requires  us  to  remember  the  features 
in  which  Eastern  tillage  differs  from  our  own.  The 
ground  less  perfectly  (^red — the  road  passing  across 
the  field — ^the  rock  often  cropping  out,  or  lying  under 
an  inch  or  two  of  soil — the  patch  of  good  ground  re- 
warding, by  what  might  be  called  a  lucky  chanoe  rather 
tlum  skill  of  hnsbanmy,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

(4)  The  way  side — i.e.,  on  the  skirts  of  the  broad 
path  that  crossed  the  field.  Here  the  surface  was  hard 
and  smooth,  the  grain  lay  on  the  surface,  the  pigeons 
and  other  birds  that  followed  the  sower  reaped  an  im- 
mediate harvest. 
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up:  ^^^  some  fell  upon  stony  places, 
wuere  they  had  not  much  eaorth:  and 
forthwith  they  sprang  up,  because  they 
had  no  deepness  of  eaxth :  ^^)  and  when 
the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched; 
and  because  they  had  no  root,  they 
withered  away .  (^)  And  some  fell  amon^ 
thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up,  and 
choked  them.  (^^  But  other  fell  into 
good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold, 
some  thirtyfold,  ^^^  Who  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear.     (^®)  And  the  dis- 
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ciples  came,  and  said  unto  him.  Why 
speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables? 
(^)  He  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  to  them  it  is  not  given,  cu)  For 
whosoever  hath,'  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundance: 
but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath.  (^>  Therefore  speak  I  to  them 
in  parables :  because  they  seeing  see 
not ;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither 


<5)  Stony  places. — ^Either  ground  in  which  stones 
and  pebbles  were  mingled  with  the  soil,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, where  a  thin  stratom  of  earth  oovered  the  solid 
code  Here,  of  conrse,  g^wth  was  rapid  through  the 
ve^  cireumstanoe  whidi  was  afterwards  fataL 

(•)  Because  they  had  no  root. — Or,  as  in  Luke 
Tiil  6, "  because  they  lacked  moisture."  The  growth  had 
been  over-rapid,  and  the  presence  of  the  underlying 
rock  at  once  made  the  heat  more  intense,  and  depnyed 
the  plant  of  the  conditions  of  resistance. 

<7)  Among  thorns. — ^Literally,  the  ihemB,  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  husbandman.  These  were  not  visible  at 
the  time  of  soifing.  The  ground  had  been  so  far 
cleared,  but  the  roots  were  left  below  the  surface,  and 
their  growth  and  that  of  the  grain  went  on  simul- 
taneously, and  ended  in  the  suryival,  not  of  the  fittest, 
but  of  uie  strongest.  The  ears  shot  up,  and  did  not 
die  suddenly,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  were  slowly 
strangled  ml  they  died  away. 

(8)  Into  good  ground. — ^Here  also  the  Greek  has 
the  definite  article,  "  the  good  g^und."  The  different 
xeenlts  imply  that  even  here  there  were  different 
degrees  of  rart(ity.  The  hundredfold  return  was, 
peniaps,  a  somewliat  uncommon  increase,  but  the  nar- 
rative of  Isaac's  tillage  in  Gen.  zxvi  12  shows  that 
it  was  not  unheard  of,  and  had  probably  helped  to 
make  it  the  standard  of  a  more  than  usually  prosperous 
harvest. 

(9)  Who  hath  ears  to  hear.— The  formula  had 
been  used,  as  we  have  seen  before  (conip.  Note  on 
xL  15).  It  was  probably  familiar  in  the  schools  of  the 
Babbis^  when  they  were  testing  the  ingenuity  or  pro- 
gress of  their  scholarsw 

<io)  The  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him.— 
They,  it  would  seem,  were  with  our  Lord  in  the  boat. 
The  parable  was  ended,  and  then  followed  a  pause, 
during  which,  unheard  by  the  multitude  on  the  shore, 
came  their  question  and  our  Lord's  answer. 

Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables  P 
-»llie  wonder  of  the  disciples  probably  induded  many 
elements  of  surprise.  Why  in  parables  instead  of,  as 
before,  the  direct  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  call  to  prepare  for  it  by  renentance  P 
And  why  to  them,  when  the}r  were  not  stuoents  with 
intellect  sh^pened  in  Babbinic  schools,  but  plain  pea- 
sants and  fishermen,  slow  and  dull  of  heart  P 

W  It  is  Riven. — ^Better,  iJt  ha»  been  given,  as  by  the 
special  act  d  God. 

To  know  the  mysteries.— The  Greek  word,  like 
Sparable,"  has  passed  into  modem  languages,  and  has 
suffered  some  change  of  meaning  intiie  process. 
Strictly  speakiDgy  it  does  not  mean,  as  we  sometimes 
use  it—wnen  we  speak,  e,g,,  of  the  mystery  of  the 
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Trinity,  a  truth  which  none  can  understand — something 
"awfully  obscure"  (the  definition  g^ven  in  Johnson^ 
Dictionary),  but  one  which,  kept  a  secret  from  others, 
has  been  revealed  to  the  initiated.  Interpreted  by  our 
Lord's  teaching  up  to  this  time,  the  mysteries  of  the 
kixigdom  maj  be  referred  to  the  new  birth  of  water 
ana  the  Spirit  (John  iiL  5),  the  judgment  to  be  exer- 
cised hereafter  by  the  Son  of  Man  (John  v.  25),  the 
power  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  forgive  nns  (iz.  6),  the 
new  ideas  (no  other  word  will  express  the  f^  so  well) 
which  He  had  proclaimed  as  to  the  Sabbath  (xii  8)^  and 
fasting,  and  praver,  and  alms  (vi  1 — ^18).  Those  ideas 
had  been  provea  occasions  of  offence,  and  therefore, 
for  the  Aresen^  the  Teacher  falls  back  upon  a  method 
of  more  exoteric  instruction. 

(12)  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.— 
The  words  hare  the  ring  of  a  proverb  apDlicablo,  in  its 
literal  meaning,  to  the  conditions  of  worloly  prospepty. 
There  fortune  smiles  on  the  fortunate,  and  nothii^ 
succeeds  like  success.  Something  like  that  law,  our 
Lord  tells  His  disdples,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
of  spiritual  growth  in  wisdom.  They  had  some  elements 
of  that  wiraom,  and  therefore,  using  their  knowledge 
rightly,  could  pass  on  to  more.  The  people,  indudiDg 
even  scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  as  those  that  had  few 
or  none,  and  not  using  even  the  little  that  they  had. 
were  in  dan^r  of  losing  even  that.  The  faithless 
Jew  was  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  a  superstitious 
heathen.  The  proverb  accordingly  teaches  the  same 
lesson  as  that  which  we  afterwaros  find  developed  in 
the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Founds. 

(IS)  Beoause  they  seeing  see  not. — ^As  the  words 
stand  in  St.  Matthew,  they  might  mean  that  our  Lord 
adopted  the  method  of  parables  as  a  condescension  ta 
their  infirmities,  feeding  them,  as  babes  in  knowledge, 
with  mUk,  and  not  witn  meat.  In  St.  Mark  and  BL 
Luke  the  reason  given  assumes  a  penal  character, "  that 
seeing  they  might  not  see;"  as  though  thev  were  not 
only  to  be  left  in  their  ignorance,  but  to  be  plunged 
deeper  in  it.  And  this,  it  is  obvious,  is  even  here  the 
true  meaning,  for  only  tnus  does  this  clause  answer  to 
tl^  conclusion  of  the  proverb  of  verse  12,  "  From  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath."  In  one 
aspect,  then,  the  parable  was  a  veil  hiding  the  truth 
from  them,  because  they  did  not  seek  the  truth,  and 
this  was  the  working  of  the  divine  law  of  retribution. 
But  even  here  we  may  Venture  to  trace  beneath  the 
penalty  an  element  oz  merey.  The  narable  could,  at 
all  events,  do  men  no  harm.  It  comd  not  rouse  tha 
fierce  enmity  that  had  been  kindled  by  truth  sjwken  in 
its  plainness.  And  it  might  prepare  the  way,  might 
set  men  thinking  and  quesuoning,  and  if  so,  that  was  at 
least  one  step  towards  the  *'  having,"  though  it  were  but 
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do  thej  understand.  (^^>  And  in  them 
is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which 
saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,'  and 
shall  not  understand;  and  seeing  ye 
diall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive :  <^>  K)r 
this  people's  heart  is  waxed  g^ross,  and 
(heir  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  they  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  should  be 
converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 
<i«)  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see:  and  your  ears,  for  tiiey  hear. 
(17)  Yor  venly  I   say  unto  you.  That 
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many  prophets  and  righteous  men  have 
desired  to  see  thoee  things  which  ye  see,^ 
and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not 
heard  them. 

• 

<^®>  Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of 
the  sower.  <">  "When  any  one  heareth 
the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  under- 
standeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked 
one,  and  catcheth  awa^f  that  which  was 
sown  in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which  re- 
ceived seed  by  the  way  side.  W  But  he 
that  received  the  seed  into  stony  places, 
the  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word, 
and  anon  with  joy  receiveth  it ;  <*^>  yet 


a  Teiy  litde,  wbich  might  place  them  among  those  to 
whom  more  shall  be  flnyen. 

(14)  In  them  is  fttUUled.— The  Greek  verb  ex- 
presses  complete  fulfilment,  but  the  tense  is  that  of  a 
work  still  in  progress.  The  prominence  given  to  these 
words  of  Isaiah's  in  the  New  Testament  is  very  notioe- 
able.  Oar  Lord  quotes  them  here,  St.  John  in  John  xiL 
40.  St  Paol  dtes  them  in  Acts  zxviii.  26.  The  quota- 
tion  is  from  the  LXX.  version.  It  is  as  though  the  words 
which  sounded  at  the  very  opening  of  Isfldan's  prophecy 
as  the  knell  of  the  nation's  life,  dwelt  on  the  minds  of 
the  Master  and  His  disdples,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
seeminff  f  ruitlessness  and  hopelessness  of  their  work. 

OS)  £e8t  at  any  time  they  should  see. — ^The 
words  pcnnt  to  the  obstinate,  wilful  ignorance  which 
refusee  to  look  on  the  truth,  lest  the  look  diould  lead  to 
conTiction,  and  conviction  to  conversion — the  ignorance 
of  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil  (John  iii  19). 

(i«)  Blessed  are  your  eires. — The  words  are 
SDoken  to  the  small  company  <n  disdples  in  the  boat. 
The^  were  not  as  the  multitude.  They  might  see  but 
dimfy,  and  be  slow  of  heart  to  understand,  but,  at  least, 
tiiey  had  eyes  that  looked  for  light,  and  ears  tiiat  were 
open  to  the  divine  voice. 

(17)  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men. — 
The  prophets  of  Israel  were  emphaticslly  "men  of 
desires.''  They  saw  afar  off  the  glory  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  latter  days.  Each  stood,  as  it  were,  on  a  Pisgah 
fanghi,  and  looked  on  the  vision  of  a  land  which  he 
was  not  to  enter.  The  words  ''  have  not  seen  them  " 
seem  to  stand  in  verbal  contradiction  with  those  of 
John  Tiii.  56,  "  Tour  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day,"  but  it  is  dear  that  the  difference  is  simply 
TcrbaL  There  is  a  joy  in  looking  on  the  distant 
prospect  which  does  not  exclude,  yea,  rather  implies 
the  desire  to  reach  that  which  even  from  afar  appesrs 
so  jglorions.  The  feeling  thus  described  is  identical 
with  the  "  searching  diligently "  of  1  Pet.  i.  10,  and 
with  the  "  desire  for  a  better  country"  of  Efeb.  zi.  16. 

(18)^  Hear  ye  therefore.— The  "ye"  is  emphatic 
The  interpretation  which  is  withheld  from  others  is 
givan  to  yott. 

(IB)  When  any  one  heareth  the  word. — 
The  explanation  has  become  so  famUiar  to  us  that  it  is 
hard  to  place  onrselTes  in  the  position  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  the  unveiling  of  new  truths — ^the  holding 
up  a  mirror  in  which  they  might  see,  it  might  be,  their 
own  likeness.  Our  interest  in  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
<lttickened  if  we  think  of  it  as  reflecthig  what  had 
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actually  been  our  Lord's  experience.  The  classes  of 
hearers  who  had  gathered  round  Him  were  represented, 
roughly  and  generally,  by  the  four  issues  of  the  seea 
scattered  by  fiie  sower,  and  all  preachers  of  the  truth, 
from  that  day  to  this,  have  felt  that  their  own  ex- 
perience has  presented  analogue  phenomena. 

The  ethical  sequence  described  runs  thus :  The  man 
hears  "the  word  of  the  kingdom,"  a  discourse,  say,  like 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  that  at  Nazareth  (Luke 
iv.  16 — 21).  He  does  not  "  understand  "  it  (the  fault 
being  moral  rather  than  intellectual),  does  not  attend  to 
it  or  "take  it  in."  The  "wicked  one"  (note  the  con- 
nection with  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, "  Deliver  us 
from  evil,"  or  the  evil  one)  snatches  it  away  even  from 
his  memory.  At  first  it  seems  strange  that  *'  the  birds 
of  the  air"  in  their  multitude  should  represent  the 
Tempter  in  his  unity ;  and  yet  there  is  a  terrible  truth 
in  the  fact  that  everything  which  leads  men  to  f oiget 
the  truth  is,  in  very  deed,  doinff  the  work  of  the  great 
enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  birds,  in  their  rapid 
flight  and  their  gatherinflr  flocks,  may  well  represent 
the  light  and  foolish  thou^ts  that  are  as  the  Tempter's 
instnunents.  The  "way-side"  thus  answers  to  the 
character,  which  is  hardened  hj  the  wear  and  tear  of 
daily  life,  what  we  well  call  its  routine,  so  that  the 
words  of  Truth  make  hardly  even  the  most  transient 
impression  on  it. 

This  is  he  which  received  seed. — Our  trans- 
lators try,  unsuccessfully,  to  combine  the  parable  with 
its  interpretation.  Literally,  and  far  better,  here  and 
in  the  following  verses»  this  man  U  ia  thai  is  (the  seed) 
sown  by  the  way  Me. 

(20)  Anon  with  joy  receiveth  it. — ^Tho  second 
^rpe  of  character  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
nrm.  Rapid  change,  strong  emotion,  a  quicker  show 
of  conversion  than  in  the  case  where  it  is  more  real, — 
such  results,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  come  under  the 
notice  of  every  earnest  preacher.  In  proportion  to  the 
tendency  of  anv  svstem— such  as  the  revivalist  meet- 
ings of  one  scnooi,  the  mission  services  of  another — 
to  cause  excitement,  are  those  results  Ukely  to  be 
frequent. 

(21)  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself.^The 
"  root "  is  obviously  the  conviction  which  ripens  into  a 
purpose  and  strikes  its  fibres  deep  down  mto  reason, 
conscience,  and  will. 

Tribulation  or  persecution. — It  is  hardly  neces' 
sary,  or  indeed  possible,  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two.  "  Persecution  implies, 
perhaps,  a  more  oiganised  attack,  and  therefore  greater 
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liath  lie  not  root  in  liimself ,  bnt  dureth 
for  a  while:  for  when  tribulation  or 
persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word, 
by  and  hj  he  is  offended.  W  He  also 
that  received  seed  among  the  thorns 
is  he  that  heareth  the  word ;  and  the 
care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  be- 
cometh  unfruitful.  <®>  But  he  that 
received  seed  into  the  good  ground  is 
he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  under- 


standeth  it;  which  also  beareth  fruit, 
and  bringeth  forth,  some  an  hundred- 
fold, some  sixty,  some  thirty. 

i^)  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto 
them,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field :  <^>  but  while 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  hia 
way.  <*>  But  when  the  blade  was 
sprung  up,  and  brought    forth  fruit. 


snfferinfi^ ;  "  tribulation/'  the  thonsftnd  pettjr  annoyanoes 
to  whiui  eyeiT  oonyert  to  the  faith  of  Christ  was 
exposed  in  the  nrst  age  of  the  Ghnrch,  and  to  which,  it 
mav  be  added,  even  now  most  men  and  women  who 
seeK  to  be  Christians  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  are  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives  exposed.  The  words 
explain  the  "  time  of  temptation  "  in  Si  Lnke's  report 
(Luke  Tiii.  13). 

By  and  by  he  is  offonded.— The  adverb  is  the 
same  as  the  "anon"  of  verse  20,  and  means  "immedi- 
ately." The  rapidity  of  the  renegade  matches  that  of 
the  convert.  Snch  a  man  finds  a  "  stombling-block  *'  in 
the  sofferings  he  is  called  to  endure,  and  turns  into  a 
smoother  path. 

(82)  He  also  that  received  seed  among  the 
thornB. — See  Note  on  verse  19.  Here  there  is  no  over- 
rapid  growth,  and  there  is  some  depth  of  earth.  The 
character  is  not  one  that  wastes  its  strength  in  vi^e 
emotions,  bnt  has  the  capacity  for  sustainea  effort.  The 
evil  here  is,  that  while  there  is  strength  of  purpose,  there 
is  not  unity  of  spirii  The  man  is  double-mmded,  and 
would  fain  serve  two  masters.  The  "care  of  this  world" 
^the  word  is  the  root  of  the  verb  "take  no  thought" 
m  vi.  25),  the  deceitfulness  of  earthly  riches— cheat- 
ing the  soul  with  its  counterfeit  shows  of  good — ^these 
choke  the  "word"  in  its  inner  life,  and  it  becomes 
"unfruitful."  There  may  be  some  signs  of  fruitfnlness, 
perhaps  the  "  blade  "  and  the  "  ear^'  of  partial  refor- 
mation and  strivings  after  holiness,  but  there  is  no 
"full  com  in  the  ear."  In  St.  Luke's  words,  such  men 
"bring  no  fruit  to  perfection  "  (Luke  viii  14).  To  the 
simpler  root-forms  of  eviL  in  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark 
adds  "  the  lusts  (or  desires)  about  other  things  " — i,e., 
the  thinffs  that  are  other  than  the  tme  life — and  St. 
Luke,  "we  pleasures  of  life"  to  which  wealth  ministers, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which,  therefore,  men  pursue  it. 

(23)  He  that  heareth  the  word,  and  iinder- 
standeth  it. — ^The  process  is  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual one.  He  takes  it  in,  discerns  its  meaning. 
The  phrases  in  the  other  Gospelft  express  the  same  thing, 
"  hear  the  word  and  receive  it "  (Mark),  "  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart "  hear  and  retain  it  (Luke).  Even  here, 
however,  there  are  different  degrees  of  the  holiness 
which  is  symbolised  b^  "bearing  fruit" — ^"some  an 
hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty" — ^varying 
according  to  men's  canacities  and  opportunities. 

It  is  aQowable  to  nil  up  the  ouiune-sketch  of  inter- 
pretation which  thus  formed  the  first  lesson  in  this 
method  in  the  great  Master's  school.  (1.)  It  may  seem 
strange  at  firn  that  the  disciples  were  not  told  who  in 
the  work  of  the  kingdom  answered  to  "  the  Sower"  of 
the  parable.  The  interpretation  is  given  in  the  parable 
of  the  Tares  ( "  the  Sower  of  ^e  good  seed  is  the  Son  of 
Man  "),  and,  in  part,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  the 
one  point  on  which  the  disciples  were  not  likely  to  mis- 


understand Him;  but  in  part  also,  we  mav  believe,  this 
explanation  was  not  f^ven,  because,  though  the  parable 
was  true  in  the  first  instance  of  Him  and  of  His  work. 
He  meant  them  to  leam  wisdom  from  it  for  their  own 
work.  True,  thev  were  reaping  what  they  had  not 
sown  (John  iv.  38),  yet  they  too  were  in  their  turn  to 
be  sowers  as  well  as  reapers.  (2.)  It  is  obviously  one 
important  lesson  of  the  parable  that  it  teaches  us  to 
recognise  the  possible  existence  of  "  an  honest  and  good 
heart "  (the  first  word  meaning  "  noble,"  "  generous," 
rather  than  "  honest "  in  our  modem  sense)  prior  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word.  Such  characters  were  to  be 
found  in  those  living  under  the  Law,  or  without  the 
Law  (Bom.  ii.  14),  ai^  it  was  the  work  of  the  preadier 
to  look  out  for  tibem,  and  win  them  to  something  vet 
higher.  What  made  the  ground  good,  is  a  queetioa 
wmch  the  parable  was  pernaps  meant  to  suggest,  but 
does  not  answer.  Theologians  mav  speak  of  ''pre- 
venient  ^pace."  The  language  of  John  iv.  37,  38  leada 
us  to  think  of  the  work  of  "  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man."  Here  also  the  law  holds  good  that  "to 
him  that  hath  shall  more  be  g^ven."  (3.)  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  such  a  j^arable  that  it  represents  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  spiritual  Hf e  only  partiaUy.  It  brings 
bdfore  us  four  ctasses  of  hearers,  and  seems  to  assume 
that  their  characters  are  fixed,  incapable  of  change, 
issuing  in  results  which  might  have  been  foreseen. 
But  if  so,  then  the  work  of  the  "  word  "  thus  preached 
would  seem  to  be  limited  to  order  and  progress,  and 
the  idea  of  "  conversion  "—the  change  of  character — 
would  almost  be  excluded.  We  must  therefore  supple- 
ment the  parable  in  its  practical  application.  The  soil 
maybe  improved;  the  wav-side  and  the  stony  places  and 
that  which  contained  the  thorns  may  become  as  the  good 
ground.  It  is  the  work  of  every  preacher  and  ie£eher 
to  prepare  the  soil  as  well  as  to  sow  the  seed.  In  the 
words  of  an  old  prophet,  which  nuriit  almost  seem  ta 
have  suggested  the  parable  itself,  tney  are  to  "  break 
up  the  fallow  ground  and  sow  not  among  thomB** 
( Jer.  iv.  3). 

CM)  Another  parable.— The  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  had  been  given  avparently  in  the 
Boat  in  which  our  Lord  sat  with  His  oisciples.  Then, 
again  addressing  Himself  to  the  multitode  on  the 
snore,  He  spake  the  parables  of  the  Tares,  the  Mustard 
Seed,  and  the  Leaven ;  then,  dismissing  the  multitude 
[verse  36),  He  landed  with  His  disciples,  and  went 
mto  the  house  which  was  for  a  time  their  home. 

(25, 26)  HiB  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares.— The 
act  described  was  then — and  stiU  is — a  common  form 


of  Eastern  malioe  or  revenge.  It  easily  escaped 
detection.  It  inflicted  both  loss  and  trouble.  The 
"  enemy"  had  the  satisfaction  of  brooding  for  weeks  or 
months  over  the  prospect  of  tiie  injury  he  had  inflicted, 
and  the  vexation  it  would  cause  when  discovered.    The^ 
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Tke  Tares  and  the  W/teat. 


ST.  MATTHEW.  XIII. 


Mustard  Seed  and  Leaven, 


then  appeared  the  tares  also.  <^  So 
the  servants  of  the  householder  came 
and  said  nnto  him.  Sir,  didst  not  thou 
sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  from  whence 
then  hath  it  tares  9  <®>  He  said  nnto 
them.  An  enemy  hath  done  this. 
The  servants  said  nnto  him.  Wilt  thou 
then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  np  ? 
<^>  But  he  said.  Nay;  lest  while  ye 
gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the 
wheat  with  them.  <*^>  Let  both  grow 
together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the 
time  of  haH'est  I  will  say  to  the  reapers. 
Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and 
bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them : 
but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  bam. 


a  Mark  4.  ao; 
Luke  U.  19l 


b  Luke  13.  aa 


1  Tbe  word  in  tbc 
Greek  is  a  mui- 
Hire  eontatuiuo 
tiboul  a  peek  and 
a  half,  MHuUiug  a 
UUIa  more  than  a 
Vint. 

cMartoCSS. 


<'^>  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto 
them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,*  which 
a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field: 
<^>  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds : 
but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof. 

<^)  Another  parable  spake  he  unto 
them  ;*  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and 
hid  in  three  measures^  of  meal,  till  the 
whole  was  leavened.  <^)  All  these  things 
spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in 
parables  }'  and  without  a  parable  spake 


tares,  known  to  botanists  as  the  Lolium  temulewtum, 
or  darnel,  grew  np  at  first  with  stalk  and  blade  like 
the  wheat ;  and  it  was  not  till  fructification  began  that 
the  difference  was  easily  detected.  It  adcb  to  the 
point  of  the  parable  to  remember  that  the  seeds  of 
the  taxes  were  not  merely  useless  as  food,  but  were 
positively  noxious. 

<29)  But  he  said,  Kay.— Prior  to  the  interpreta- 
tion the  householder  of  the  parable  is  clearly  intended 
to  be  a  pattern  of  patient  wisdom.  He  knows  that  ho 
can  defeat  the  mahce  of  his  foe,  but  he  will  choose  his 
own  time  and  plan.  While  both  wheat  and  tares  were 
green,  men  might  mistake  between  the  two ;  or,  in  the 
act  of  rooting  up  the  one,  tear  up  the  other.  When 
hanrest  came,  and  the  stalks  were  dry,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  aspect  gpreater,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  father  the  tunes  and  leave  the  wheat. 

(31)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed.— The  two  parables  that  follow  are 
left  without  an  explanation,  as  though  to  train  tlie 
disciples  in  the  art  of  interpreting  for  themselves.  And, 
so  far  aa  we  can  judge,  they  seem  to  have  been  equal  to 
the  task.  They  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  Tares,  but 
we  read  of  no  question  about  these. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  botany  of  the  parable.  What  we  call  mustard 
(Sinapis  niffra)  does  not  grow  in  the  East,  any  more 
than  with  us,  into  anything  that  can  be  called  a  tree. 
Probably,  however,  the  name  was  used  widely  for  any 
plant  that  had  the  pungent  flavour  of  mustard,  and 
Dotanists  have  suggested  the  Salvadora  persica  as 
answering  to  the  ofescription.  (See  Bible  Educator, 
L  119.) 

The  interpretation  of  the  parable  lies  almost  on  the 
surface.  Here  again  the  sower  is  the  Son  of  Man ;  but 
the  seed  in  this  case  is  not  so  much  the  "word,"  as 
the  Christian  society,  the  Church,  which  forms,  so  to 
speak,  the  firstfruits  of  the  word.  As  it  then  was,  even 
as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  smaller  than 
any  sect  or  party  in  Palestine  or  Greece  or  Italy.  It 
was  sown  in  €k>d's  field  of  Hie  world,  but  it  was  to  grow 
till  it  became  gpreater  than  any  sect  or  school,  a  tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  a  kingdom  among  other 
^ng&mB  (comp.  the  imagery  of  Ezek.  xxxi  3 ;  Dan. 
IV.  lO),  a  neat  organised  society ;  and  the  "  birds  of  the 
air"  (no  kmger,  as  before,  the  emblems  of  eril) — t.e., 
the  systems  of  thought,  institutions,  and  the  like,  of 
other  races — were  to  find  refuge  under  its  protection. 
lEstoiy  has  witnessed  many  fulfilments  of  the  prophecy 
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implied  in  the  parable,  and  those  who  believe  that  the 
life  of  Christendom  is  an  abiding  life  will  look  for 
yet  more. 

(32)  The  least  of  all  seeds.— Tlie  description  is,  of 
course,  popular,  and  need  not  be  pressed  with  micro- 
scopical  exactness. 

The  greatest  among  herbs.  —  More  literally, 
ffreaier  than  the  herha — i.e.,  belonging  to  a  higher  order 
of  vegetation. 

(S3)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  nnto 
leaven. — The  parable  sets  forth  the  working  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  the  world,  but  not  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  Mustard  Seed.  There  the  growth  was 
outward,  measured  by  the  extension  of  the  Church, 
dependent  on  its  missionary  efforts.  Here  the  working 
is  from  within.  The  "  leaven  " — commonly,  as  in  the 
Passover  ritual,  the  symbol  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness (1  Cor.  y.  8)— causing  an  action  in  the  flour  with 
which  it  is  mingled  that  is  of  the  nature  of  decay  and 
tends  to  actual  putrescence,  here  becomes,  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  which  does  not  confine  itself  within  the 
limits  of  a  traditional  and  conventional  symbolism,  the 
tvpe  of  influence  for  good  as  well  as  evil.  It  can  turn 
the  flour  into  human  food — ^this  symbolism  is  traceable 
in  the  leavened  loaves  that  were  offered  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  17) — can  permeate  the  manners, 
feeliiu^,  and  opinions  of  non-Unristian  societies  until 
they  become  blessings  and  not  curses  to  mankind.  In 
the  new  feelings,  graduallv  diffused,  of  Christendom  as 
to  slavery,  prostitution,  gladiatorial  games — in  the  new 
reverence  lor  childhood  and  womanhood,  for  noverty 
and  sickness — ^we  may  trace  the  working  of  the  leaven. 

Descending  to  the  details  of  the  parame,  it  is  at  least 
open  to  us  (as  an  application  of  it,  if  not  as  an  interpre- 
tation) to  see  in  tne  woman,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.  8),  the  representative 
of  the  divine  Wisdom  as  working  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  Church  of  Chnst  as  embodym^^  that 
wisdom.  The  three  measures  of  meal  admit,  m  like 
maimer,  of  many  references,  of  which  we  cannot  say 
with  certainty  that  one  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
intended  than  another.  The  descenduits  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  or  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the  Barbarian, 
as  representing  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  or  body, 
soul,  and  spint,  as  the  three  parts  of  man's  nature, 
which  the  new  truth  is  to  permeate  and  purify,  are  all 
in  this  sense  equally  legitimate  applications. 

(34)  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them. — The  words   are,  of   course,  limited    by  the 
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he  not  unto  them :  <^>  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth 
in  parables  ;*  I  will  utter  things  which 
have  been  kept  secret  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  <*>  Then  Jesus  sent 
the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the 
house :  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him, 


aPB.  38.1i 


saying,  Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of 
the  tares  of  the  field.  ^^  He  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man;  <^)  the 
field  is  the  world ;  the  good  seed  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares 
are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one; 
W  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
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context  to  thiB  occasion,  but  it  is  noticeable  from  this 
time  forwai*d  that  parables  are  the  dominant  element 
in  His  teaching  to  the  mnltitnde,  and  that  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  are  reserved  for  the  more  esoteric 
instruction  of  the  disciples. 

(35)  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables.— The 
quotation  illustrates,  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  viiL  17,  xii.  17,  St.  Matthew's  peculiar  way  of 
dealing  with  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  found  the  word  ''parable "  at  the  opening  of 
a  Psalm  (Ps.  Ixzviii.  2).  The  Psahn  itself  was  in  no  sense 

Sredictiye,  but  simply  an  historical  survey  of  Grod's 
ealings  with  Israel  from  the  days  of  the  Exodus  to 
those  of  David.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  word  was 
enough  for  him.  Here  was  One  whose  form  of  teachinfip 
answered  to  that  which  the  Psalmist  had  described, 
who  might  daim  the  Psalmist's  words  as  His  own ;  and 
excluding,  as  he  did,  the  idea  of  chance  from  all  such 
coincidences,  he  could  use  even  here  the  familiar  for- 
mula, "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled." 

A  remarkable  various-reading  ^ves,  "  by  Esaias  the 
prophet."  It  is  found  in  the  Sinaitic  mB.,  and  had 
Deen  used  before  the  time  of  Jerome  by  a  heathen  writer 

brphjrry)  as  a   proof  of  St   Matthew*s  ignorance. 

Id  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  receiving 
it  as  the  original  reading.  The  mistake  was  probably 
that  of  a  transcriber,  misled  by  the  word  "prophet," 
and  writinff  the  name  after  the  precedent  oi  viiL  17, 
xii  17.  If  the  mistake  had  been  St.  Matthew's,  it 
would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  substitution 
of  Jeremiah  for  Zechariah  in  xxvii.  9.  The  Psalm 
is  assigned  by  the  superscription  to  the  authorship 
of  Asaph. 

(38)  Deolare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares 
of  the  field. — The  question  was  asked  privately,  pro- 
bably in  the  house  of  Peter,  to  which  our  Lora  nad 
retii^  with  the  disciples  after  the  listening  crowd 
upon  the  beach  had  been  dismissed.  It  impues  that 
the  disciples  had  thought  over  the  parable,  and  had 
found  it  harder  to  understand  than  tnose  of  the  Mus- 
tard-seed and  the  Leaven. 

(37)  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son 
of  man.  —  Primarily,  we  must  remember  that  the 
parable  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven — t.e.,  to  that 
new  order  of  things  which  the  Christ  came  to  establish, 
and  which  is  conveniently  described  as  the  Church 
which  owns  Him  as  its  Lord.  It  offers,  accordingly,  an 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  evil  in  that  Church,  and 
only  by  inference  and  analogy  does  it  bear  upon  the 
wiaer  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  evil  in  the  world  at 
large.  That  analogy,  however,  is  not  likely  to  mislead 
us.  If  the  Son  of  Man  has  been  "  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man "  (John  i.  9),  then  He  had  been  a  sower  of 
the  good  seed  in  the  wider  region  of  the  world  from  the 
beginning,  and  then  also  all  who  followed  after  right- 
eousness nad  been  children  of  the  kingdom. 

(38)  The  tares  are  the  ohlldren  of  the  wicked 
one. — It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  theoloKians,  who 
saw  in  heresy  the  greatest  of  all  evils^  shomd  identify 
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the  tares  with  heretics.  So  &r  as  heresy  rises  from  the 
spirit  of  self-will,  or  antagonism  to  righteousness,  we 
may  admit  that  they  are  included  in  the  class,  but  the 
true  definition  is  ihat  ffiven  in  verse  41,  "all  things 
that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity." 

(s»)  The  enemy  that  sowed  tnem  is  the  devil. 
— ^Here,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  there  is  the 
most  distinct  reooffnition  of  a  personal  power  of  evil« 
the  enemy  of  Goa  thwarting  His  work.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  our  Lord,  as  u  training  His  disdples 
graduallv  in  the  art  of  the  interpreter,  gives  rather  the 
heads  ox  an  explanation  of  the  parabk  than  one  that 
enters  fully  into  details ;  and  it  is  therefore  open  to  us, 
as  it  was  to  them,  to  pause  and  ask  what  was  taught  by 
that  which  seems  almost  the  most  striking  and  most 
important  part  of  the  parable.  Who  were  the  servants  ? 
What  was  meant  by  tneir  question,  and  the  answer  of 
the  householder?  The  answers  under  these  heads 
supply,  it  will  be  seen,  a  solution  of  many  problems  in 
the  lustory  and  policy  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  (L) 
The  enemy  sowed  the  tares  *'  while  men  slept."  The  time 
of  danger  for  the  Church  is  one  of  apparent  securiij. 
Men  cease  to  watch.  Errors  grow  up  and  develop 
into  heresies,  carelessness  passes  into  license,  and 
offences  abound.  (2.)  The  "servants"  are  obviously 
distinct  from  the  "  reapers,"  and  represent  the  sealoua 
pastors  of  the  Church.  Their  first  impulse  is  to  dear 
the  kingdom  from  evil  by  extirpating  the  doers  of  the 
evil.  But  the  householaer  in  the  parable  is  at  once 
more  patient  and  more  discerning  tban  they.  To  seek 
for  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  (church  in  that  way  may  lead 
to  worse  evils  than  those  it  attempts  to  remedy.  True 
wisdom  is  found,  for  tiie  most  part,  in  what  might  seem 
the  policy  of  indifference,  "  Let  both  grow  together 
unto  the  harvest."  That  is  the  broad,  siSient  lesson  of 
the  parable.  At  first  it  may  seem  at  variance  with 
what  enters  into  our  primarv  conceptions,  alike  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  of  tne  duty  of  dvil  rulers.  Is 
it  not  the  worK  of  both  to  root  out  the  tares,  to  punish 
evil-doers  P  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found,  as 
it  were,  in  reading  **  between  the  lines  "  of  the  parable. 
Doubtless,  evil  is  to  be  checked  and  punished  alike  in 
the  Church  and  in  civil  sodety,  but  it  is  not  the  work 
of  the  rulers  of  either  to  extirpate  the  doers.  Below 
the  surface  there  lies  the  latent  truth  that,  by  a  spiritual 
transmutation  which  was  not  possible  in  the  natural 
framework  of  the  parable,  the  tares  may  become  the 
wheai  There  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation 
separating  one  from  the  other  till  the  time  of  harvest, 
what  the  parable  condemns,  therefore,  is  the  over-hasty 
endeavour  to  attain  an  ideal  perfection,  the  zeal  of  the 
founders  of  reli^ous  orders,  Jt  Puritanism  in  it«  many 
forms.  It  womd  have  been  well  if  those  who  identi^ 
the  tares  with  heretics  had  been  more  mindful  of  toe 
lesson  which  that  identification  suggests. 

The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world.— StrioUy 
speaking,  the  end  of  the  age — ».e.,  of  the  period  that  pre- 
cedes the  "  coming  "  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  Judge,  whidi 
is  to  usher  in  the  "  world,"  or  the  *'age,"  to  come. 
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deyil;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world ;'  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels. 
^^>  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered 
and  burned  in  the  fire;  so  shall  it  be 
in  the  end  of  this  world.  <*^>  The  Son 
of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
things^  that  offend,  and  them  which  do 
iniquity ;  <^  and  shall  cast  them  into  a 
furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.     <^)  Then  shall 
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the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  langdom  of  their  Father.*  Who 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

<*^)  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field;  the 
which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he 
hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and 
selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that 
field. 

<^)  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like    unto    a    merchant    man,   seeking 


Tbe  reapers  are  the  angels. — ^What  will  be  the 
actual  work  of  the  ministrj  of  angeLs  in  the  final 
judgment  it  is  not  easy  to  define,  bat  their  presence  is 
im^ied  in  all  our  Lord's  greater  prophetic  ntterances 
about  it  (Matt.  xxv.  31).  That  ministry  had  been 
brought  prominently  before  men  in  the  apocalyptic 
Tisions  01  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  which  for  the  first 
time  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  identified  with 
the  future  Christ  (viL  13),  and  the  Messianic  kingdom 
itself  brought  into  new  distinctness  in  connection  with 
a  final  judgment.  Our  Lord's  teaching  does  but  expand 
the  hints  of  the  "  thousand  times  ten  thousand  "  that 
ministered  before  the  Ancient  of  Days  when  the  books 
were  opened  (Dan.  vii  9,  10),  and  of  Michael  the 
prince  as  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  ''many 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  "  (Dan.  idl  1,  2). 

<4i)  HiB  angels  .  .  .  his  kingdom.— The  vision 
of  One  who  stood  before  men  outwardly  as  the  car- 
penter's son  stretches  forward  to  the  far  future,  and 
sees  that  the  angels  of  Qod  and  the  kingdom  are 
alike  His. 

All  things  that  offend.— Literally,  dU  stumbling' 
blocks;  the  word  being  exphuned  by  the  clause  that 
follows  as  including  all  that  work  iniquity.  It  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  interpreuition  should 
reoognoise  only  the  great  broad  divisions  of  ffood  and 
evil,  leaving  me  apportionment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, according  to  the  varying  degrees  of  each,  to  be 
filled  into  the  outline  aftorwarcb. 

<^)  Into  a  fomace  of  fire.— Bettor,  the  fur- 
nace— i.e„  that  of  Gehenna,  in  which  there  will  be 
**the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  (See  Notes  on 
viil  12.) 

<43)  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun. — ^The  imagery  is  so  natural  that  we  hardly 
need  to  look  for  any  reference  to  older  teaching,  yet 
we  can  hardly  help  remembering  the  path  of  the  just 
that  "  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  " 
(Prov.  iv.  18),  and  yet  more,  as  connected  more  closely 
with  the  judgment  to  come,  those  "  that  shall  shine  as 
the  bri^tness  of  the  firmament  and  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever"  (Dan.  xiL  3).  Yet  the  promise  here 
has  one  crowning  and  supreme  blessing :  the  kingdom 
in  which  the  righteous  shaU  thus  shme  forth  is  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father. 

(^)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  trea- 
sure hid  in  a  field. — Probably  no  parable  in  the 
whole  series  came  more  home  to  the  imagination  of  the 
disdnles  than  this.  Every  village  had  ito  story  of  men 
who  had  become  suddenly  rich  by  finding  some  hidden 
hoard  that  had  been  hastily  concealed  in  time  of  war  or 
tumult.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  men  who  lived  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  such  treasures,  and  every 
traveller  who  was  seen  searching  in  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  was  supposed  to  be  hunting  after  them.  As 
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far  back  as  the  days  of  Solomon  such  a  search  had 
become  a  parable  for  the  eager  pursuit  of  wisdom 
(Prov.  ii.  4).  Now  they  were  told  to  find  that  which 
answered  to  it  in  their  own  experience.  The  conduct  of 
the  man  who  finds  the  treasure,  in  concealing  the  fact 
of  his  discovery  from  the  owner  of  the  field,  hardly 
corresponds  with  our  notions  of  integrity,  but  parables 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xtL  1) 
and  the  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviiL  2) — do  not  concern 
themselves  with  these  questions,  and  it  is  enough  if 
they  bring  out  the  salient  pointe— in  this  case,  the 
eagerness  of  the  man  to  obtain  the  treasure,  and  the 
sacrifice  he  is  ready  to  make  for  it.  Jewish  casuistry, 
in  such  matters,  applied  the  maxim.  Caveat  emptor,  to 
the  seller  rather  tnan  the  buyer,  and  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  would  hardly  be  shocked  at  what  would  seem 
to  them  a  natural  stroke  of  sharpness. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  the  case  de- 
scribed is  that  of  a  man  who,  not  having  started  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness  or  truth,  is  brought  by  the 
seemmg  acddente  of  life— a  chance  meeting,  a  word 
spoken  in  season,  the  example  of  a  Hving  holiness — ^to 
tne  knowledge  of  the  trutn  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  i.e.,  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  who,  finding  in  Him  a  peace  and 

i'oy  above  all  earthly  treasure,  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
Dwer  wealth  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher.  Such,  we 
may  well  believe,  had  been  the  history  of  the  publicans 
and  the  fishermen  who  made  up  the  company  of  the 
Twelve.  The  parable  had  ite  fulfilment  in  them  when 
they,  at  the  bidding  of  their  Lord,  ''forsook  all  and 
followed  Him.'*  Such,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  been 
the  story  of  thousands  of  the  saints  of  God  in  every 
age  of  the  Church's  life  from  that  day  to  this. 

(45)  Like  unto  a  merchant  man,  seeding 
goodly  pearls. — ^Here  again  the  illustration  would 
commend  itself  to  the  thoughte  of  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  The  caprices  of  luxuir  in  the  Roman  empire 
had  given  a  prominence  to  pearls,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, which  they  had  never  had  before,  and  have 
probably  never  haa  since.  They,  rather  than  emeralds 
and  sapphires,  were  the  ty^cal  instance  of  all  cost- 
liest aaommente  (vii.  6 ;  1  THm.  ii.  9).  The  story  of 
Cleopatra,  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  a  new  pearl- 
market  was  one  of  the  alleged  motives  which  led  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  invade  Britain,  are  indications  of 
the  value  that  was  then  set  on  the  "  goodly  pearls  "  of 
the  parable.  Such  a  merchant  seeking  them,  either  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  as  brouj^ht  by 
caravans  to  other  traders  from  ^e  Perman  Gulf  or 
the  Indian  Ocean,  must  have  been  a  familiar  presence 
to  the  fishermen  of  Capernaum.  The  parable  in  ite 
spiritual  bearing,  has,  of  course,  much  that  is  common 
with  the  preceding.  Bnt  there  is  this  marked  and 
suggestive  difference.  The  **  search  "  is  presupposed. 
The  man  has  been  seeking  the  "  goodly  pearls "  of 
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goodly  pearls:  <*^>  who,  xv^hen  he  had 
found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and 
sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

<*^)  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind: 
W  which,  when  it  was  fuD,  they  drew 
to  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered 
the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad 
away.  <*®>  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of 
the  world :  the  angels  shall  come  forth, 
and  sever  the  wicKed  from  among  the 
just,  <^>  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 


furnace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  ^^^>  Jesus  saith 
unto  them.  Have  ye  understood  all 
these  things?  They  say  unto  him. 
Yea,  Lord.  <^>  Then  said  he  unto  them. 
Therefore  every  scribe  which  is  in- 
structed unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder, 
which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Jesus  had  finished  these  parables,  he 
departed  thence.    <**>  And  when  he  was 


wisdom,  holiness,  and  tmih,  and  has  found  them  in 
at  least  some  of  their  lower  forms.  Then  he  is  led  to 
the  higher  knowledge  of  communion  with  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  for  that  is  content  to  resign  all  that  he  had 
before  prized  most  highly.  Such,  in  the  records  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  the  history  of  St.  Paul  when  he 
counted  "  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Onrist  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Phil.  iii.  8). 
Such,  in  after  days,  was  the  history  of  Justin  Martyr 
and  Augustine.  Such,  in  our  own  time,  has  been  tlikt 
of  many  noble  and  Izne-hearted  seekers  after  truth 
and  holiness.  Such  will  evermore  be  the  history  of 
those  who  are  faithful  in  a  very  little,  and  who, 
"willing  to  do  the  will  of  God,  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  "  (John  vii.  17). 

(«7)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
net. — The  net  in  this  case  is  not  the  hand-net  of  iv.  18, 
but  the  sagene,  orgreat  drag-net,  which  drew  in  a  larger 
haul  of  fishes.  Tne  day's  teaching  in  the  method  of 
parables  ends,  as  it  were,  in  an  easy  lesson,  which  the 
former  experience  of  the  disciples  would  enable  iiiem  to 
imderstand.  Still,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  the 
main  thoughts  are,  (1)  the  mingling  of  tho  evil  with 
the  good  in  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  and 
(2)  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  two,  that  each  may 
receive  according  to  the  divine  law  of  retribution. 
Here,  as  there,  the  parable  perforce  passes  over  tho  fact 
that  in  the  actual  work  of  the  kingdom  the  very  casting 
of  tho  net  may  change,  and  is  meant  to  clumge,  the 
nature  of  the  fish  that  are  taken  in  its  meshes,  and, 
therefore,  that  those  that  remain  "  bad "  are  so  in 
the  end  by  the  result  of  their  own  will. 

(51)  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  P— 
The  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower.  An  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  truth,  which 
b  also  spiritual,  is  the  condition  of  the  growth  in  wisdom 
which  enables  the  disciple  to  become  in  due  course  a 
teacher.  There  was  doubtless  in  the  answer  of  the 
'Hsciples  a  g^tef  ul  consciousness  of  a  rapid  increase  in 
knowledge  and  insight.  There  was  idso  a  certain  child- 
like naivete  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  declared 
their  conviction  that  they  had  mastered  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  veiled  beneath  the 
symbolism  of  these  earthly  similitudes. 
(52)  Therefore  every  scribe  which  is  instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— The  verse  is  in- 
teresting as  one  of  the  very  few  passages  in  which  our 
Lord  compares  His  own  work  and  that  of  the  AposUes  ! 
after  Him  to  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Jewish  schools.  I 
That  He  was  so  regarded  during  Hb  ministry — that  • 
men  thought  of  Him  as  a  Babbi,  no  less  than  as  a  ; 
Prophet,  or  as  the  Christ— is  clear  from  the  facts  that  I 
He  was  called  by  that  name  (or  its  equivalent.  Master,  > 
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or  Teacher)  both  by  His  disciples  and  by  others ;  that 
He  assumed  the  office  of  a  scribe,  as  interpreting  the 
scriptures  in  the  Sabbath  services  (Luke  iv.  16);  that 
He  questioned  with  the  scribes  after  their  own 
manner  ("Have  ye  never  read?"  xii.  3;  xix.  4;  xxi.  16, 
et  al.)  and  as  one  of  their  order.  And  now  He  was 
training  the  disciples,  "  unlearned  "  as  they  were,  to  be 
His  successors  in  that  office.  They  too  were  sitting' 
at  the  feet  of  a  Gamaliel — of  One  greater  than  Grama- 
liel.  But  His  method  of  training  was  altogether 
of  another  kind  than  that  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Schools.  It  consisted,  not  in  minute  comments  on  the 
words  of  the  Law,  not  in  the  subtleties  of  an  intricate 
and  often  revolting  casuistry,  not  in  puerile  and 
fantastic  legends,  but  rather  in  the  eternal  laws  of  £Qs 
Father's  kingdom,  and  the  manifold  parables  of  those 
laws  in  the  visible  universe;  in  this  wav  it  was  that 
He  was  educating  them  to  be  scribes  ox  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Things  new  and  old.-~Our  Lord's  own  teaclung 
was,  of  course,  the  highest  example  of  this  union. 
There  were  the  old  eternal  laws  of  righteousness,  Uie 
proclamation  of  the  true  meaning  of  all  that  every  tme 
teacher  had  included  in  the  idea  of  dut^  and  religion^ 
but  there  were  also  new  truths,  such  as  His  own  mission 
as  the  Head  of  the  divine  kingdom  and  the  future  Judge- 
of  all  men,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  regenerating 
and  sanctifying.  As  the  years  passed,  and  new  facts, 
such  as  the  Crucifixion,  Kesurrection,  and  Ascension,, 
supplied  the  ground- work  for  new  doctrines,  these  also- 
took  their  place  in  the  store-house  of  the  well-instmcted 
scribe.  But  the  words  applied  also  to  the  manner  no 
less  than  to  the  substance  of  the  teaching.  Now  the  old 
familiar  words  of  Lawgiver  and  PsaLnist,  now  the 
gracious  words  such  as  man  had  never  heard  till  then, 
now  illustrations  freely  drawn,  in  proverbs  or  parable, 
from  the  world  of  nature  or  of  men — these  too  Werfr 
part  of  the  .treasure  of  the  scribe.  In  that  union  the- 
scribe  of  later  times,  every  true  teacher  of  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  may  find  the  secret  at  onoe  ot 
reverence  for  the  past  and  of  courage  for  the  futoie.. 
So  long  as  they  oring  forth  out  of  their  treasures 
"things  new  and  old,  we  may  hope  that  religioiis 
conservatism  will  be  more  than  the  "f  reward  retention'* 
of  a  custom  or  a  formula,  and  religions  progress  more* 
tlum  a  reckless  love  of  novelty  for  the  sake  of  its 
newness. 

(^)  When  he  was  oome  into  his  own 
country. — ^The  visit  to  Nazareth,  here  recorded  in 
almost  identical  terms  with  Mark  vi  1 — 6,  has  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  narrative  of  Luke  iv.. 
16—31  that  many  critics  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  less 
complete  account  of  the  same  fact  On  this  assumpdoiv 
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in  his  own  Covntry, 


come  into  his  own  country,*  he  taught 
them  in  their  synagogue,  insomuch  that 
they  were  astonished,  and  said.  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these 
mighty  works?  <*>  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son?^  is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James, 
and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas? 
<^  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all 
with  us  ?    Whence  then  hath  this  man 
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all  these  things?  <^  And  they  were 
offended  in  him.  But  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour/ 
save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his 
own  house.  <*>  And  he  did  not  many 
mighty  works  there  because  of  their 
unbelief. 


CHAPTER   XIV.— <^)  At  that  time 
Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame  of 


the  namtire  must  be  mispLioed  in  its  relation  to  other 
fMts  in  one  or  other  of  the  (rospels.  A  dislocation 
of  some  kind  mnst  indeed  be  admitted  in  anv  case,  as 
St.  Mark  places  it  after  the  lesnrrection  of  Jairos's 
daughter,  and  makes  that  event  follow  the  cure  of  the 
Ga&rene  demoniac,  and  places  that  on  the  next  day 
after  the  first  use  of  parables.  We  are  compelled  to 
admit,  as  before  in  the  Notes  on  viii.  1,  the  almost 
enUre  absence  of  any  trustworthy  notes  of  chronological 
sequence,  beyond  the  grouping,  m  some  cases,  of  a  few 
eonspicaouB  facte.  In  companng,  however,  St.  Matthew 
and  Stw  Mark  with  St.  Luke,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
ground  for  hastily  assuminjg^  identity.  The  third 
Gospel  places  the  visit  which  it  narrates,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  Lord's  work,  and  as  giving  the 
reason  of  His  remoyal  to  Capernaum.  Here,  there  is 
no  outburst  of  violent  enmity  such  as  wo  find  there,  but 
simple  amazement.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable 
that  we  have  here  a  short  account  (short  and  imperfect, 
it  may  be,  because  our  Lord  went  without  His  disciples) 
of  another  effort  to  bring  the  men  of  Nazareth  to 
acknowledge  Him,  if  not  as  the  Christ,  at  least  as  a 
Prophetw  The  circumstances  of  the  case  in  St.  Matthew^s 
record  suggest  another  motive  as,  ut  least,  possible. 
He  had  recently,  as  in  zii.  48,  when  His  mother 
and  His  brethren  had  come  in  their  eager  anxietv  to 
interrupt  His  work,  spoken  in  words  that  seemed  to 
repel  them  to  a  distance  from  Him.  What  if  this  visit 
were  meant  to  show  that^  though  as  a  Prophet  He 
could  not  brook  that  interruption,  home  affections  were 
not  dead  in  Him,  that  His  heart  stiU  yearned  over  His 
brethren  and  His  townsmen,  and  tliat  He  sought  to 
raise  them  to  a  higher  life  ?  On  comparing  the  account 
here  with  that  in  §i  Luke,  it  would  seem  almost  certain 
that  there  was  now  a  less  direct  assertion  of  His  claims 
as  the  Christ  than  there  had  been  before — ^a  proclama- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  of  Mis 
own  position  in  it.  And  so  the  impression  is  one  of 
wonder  at  His  wisdom,  not  of  anger  or  scorn  at  what 
He  claims  to  be. 

(55)  Is  not  this  the  carpenter'B  sonP^In  Si 
Mark,  the  question  appears  in  the  form,  "  Is  not  this 
the  carpenter  P  "  and  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of 
things  probable  that  He  both  helped  in  the  workshop 
during  Joseph's  life,  and  assisted  the  ''brethren" 
to  carry  on  the  work  after  his  death.  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial,  €,  Tryph,  c.  88)  relates  that  in  his  time  articles 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Him,  such  as  rakes  and 
harrows,  were  in  demand  as  relics.  The  apocryphal 
Goapel  of  the  Lrfaricy,  after  its  manner,  makes  Him 
instruct  Joseph  when  he  was  bungling  at  his  work. 

And  his  brethren.— See  Note  on  xii.  46. 

Joses.— The  authority  of  MSS.  is  in  favour  of  the 
retding,  "Joseph."  It  was,  of  course,  prolxible  that 
the  name  of  tne  father  Rliould  be  bomo  by  one  of 
those  who  were  in  some  sense  his  children.    Joses, 
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however,  was  probably  but  a  softened  form  of  the 
same  name. 

.  (57)  They  were  offended  in  him.— The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  xi.  6.  They  could  not 
reconcile  the  new  wisdom  and  the  claim  which  the 
teaching  implied  with  the  obscurity  and  commonness 
of  the  earlier  life,  and  so  they  did  not  believe. 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  •  .  .— 
The  words  in  St.  Mark  include  "  among  his  Idndred.*' 
The  proverb  seems  to  have  been  one  of  t^  on  our  Lord's 
lips,  and  obviously  tells  of  a  prolonged  experience  of 
indifference  and  unbelief  in  aU  their  many  forms.  In 
John  iv.  44,  it  appears,  in  a  context  which  presents  some 
difficulty,  as  gnvmg  the  reason  why  our  Lord,  on  leaving 
JudflBa,  went  mto  Qalilee. 

(^)  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there. 
— ^In  St.  Mark  the  language  is  stronger,  "He  could 
do  no  mighty  works  there."  The  wonder-working  power 
was  not  absolute  and  unconditioned,  but  depended  on 
the  fidth  of  those  who  came  to  Him.  Without  that,  the 
will  and  the  power  were  alike  thwarted.  St.  Mark  adds, 
with  more  precision,  that  He  **  laid  His  hands  upon  a 
few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them." 

XIV. 

0)  Herod  the  tetraroh.->The  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Malthace.  Under  his  father's  will  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  Galilee  and  Persea,  with 
the  title  of  Tetrarch,  and  as  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Boman  province  of  Syria.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king  or  chief,  named 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  32  as  king  of  the  Damascenes.  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip  (not  the  Tetrarch 
of  Trachonitis,  Luke  iii.  1,  but  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
by  Mariamne,  and  though  wealthv,  holding  no  official 
position  as  a  ruler),  was  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
the  son  whom  Herod  put  to  death,  and  was  therefore 
niece  to  both  her  huslMinds.  Prompted  partly  by  pas- 
sion, partly  by  ambition,  she  left  Phuip,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Antipas  (Jos.  Ant,  xviii.  5,  §  4).  The  marriage, 
at  once  adulterous  and  by  the  Mosaic  law  doubly  in- 
cestuous, shocked  the  conscience  of  all  the  stricter 
Jews.  It  involved  Antipas  in  a  war  with  the  father  of 
the  wife  whom  he  had  divorced  and  dismissed,  and  it 
was  probably  in  connection  with  this  war  that  we  read 
of  soldiers  on  actual  dutv  as  coming  under  the  teaching 
of  the  Baptist  in  Luke  lii.  14.  The  prophetic  spirit  of 
the  Baptist,  the  very  spirit  of  Elijah  in  his  dealings  with 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  made  him  the  spokesman  of  the 
general  feeling,  and  so  brought  him  within  the  range  of 
the  vindictive  bitterness  of  the  guilty  queen. 

Heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus.— The  words  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  no  tidings  had  reached  him  till 
now.  Our  Lord's  ministry,  however,  had  been  at  tins 
time  at  the  furthest  not  longer  than  a  year,  and  possibly 
less,  and  Antipas^  residing  at  Tiberiaa  and  surrounded 
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Jesus,'  <^>  and  said  unto  his  servants. 
This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen 
from  the  dead;  and  therefore  mighty 
works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him.^ 
iS)  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,* 
and  bound  him,  and  put  him  in  prison 
for  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife.  <*)  For  John  said  unto  him.  It  is 
not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her/  <*>  And 
when  he  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they 
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counted  him  as  a  prophet.'  <*>  But  when 
Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  danced  before  them,  and 
pleased  Herod.  ^  Whereupon  he 
promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  would  ask.  <^>  And  she, 
being  before  instructed  of  her  mother, 
said.  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head 
in  a  charger.  <^)  And  the  king  was 
sorry :  nevertheless  for  the  oath's  sake, 
and  them  which  sat  with  him  at  meat. 


by  courtiers,  rmghi  well  be  slow  to  bear  of  tbe  works 
and  teacbing  of  tbe  Propbet  of  Nazaretb.  Foesiblj, 
the  uobleman  of  Capemanni  ( Jobn  iv.  46),  or  Manaen 
tbe  foster-brotber  of  tbe  tetrarcb  (Acts  xiii.  1),  or 
Obuza  bis  steward  (Luke  viii.  3),  may  nave  been  among 
bis  first  informants,  as  "tbe  servants"  (tbe  word  is 
not  tbat  used  for  "slaves")  to  wbom  be  now  oom- 
mnnicated  bis  tbeory  as  to  tbe  reported  wonders. 

(2)  This  is  John  the  Baptust.— In  xvi.  14,  Lake 
ix.  7 — 9,  tbis  is  g^ven  as  one  of  tbe  tbree  omnions 
tbat  were  floating  among  tbe  people  as  to  our  Lord's 
cbaracter,  tbe  otber  two  Ming,  (1)  tbat  He  was  Eliji^ 
and  (2)  tbat  He  was  one  <3  tbe  old  propbets  wbo 
bad  risen  again.  Tbe  policy  of  tbe  tetrarcb  connected 
bim  witb  tbe  Saddncean  priestly  party  ratber  tban 
witb  tbe  more  popular  and  rigid  Fharisees,  and  a  com- 
parison of  xvi.  6  witb  Mark  viii.  15  at  least  sngeests 
tbe  identity  of  tbe  "  leaven  of  Herod"  witb  tbat  of  tbe 
Saddnoees.  On  tbis  supposition,  bis  acceptance  of  tbe 
first  of  tbe  tbree  mmours  is  eyery  way  rem&rkable. 
Tbe  superstitious  terror  of  a  conscience  stained  witb 
guilt  is  stronger  tban  bis  scepticism  as  a  Sadducee,  eyen 
Siougb  tbere  mingled  witb  it,  as  was  probable  enous^b, 
tbe  wider  unbeliS  of  Roman  epicureanism.  To  lum 
tbe  new  Propbet,  working  signs  and  wonders  wbicb  Jobn 
bad  neyer  worked,  was  but  uie  re-appearance  of  tbe  man 
wbom  be  bad  murdered.  It  was  more  tban  a  spectre 
from  tbe  unseen  world,  more  tban  tbe  metempsycbosis 
of  tbe  soul  of  Jobn  into  anotber  body.  It  was  notbing 
less  tban  Jobn  bimself . 

(8)  Put  him  in  pidson.— Josepbus  {Ant  xviii.  5, 
§  2)  g^ves  Macbserus,  in  Fersea,  as  tbe  scene  of  tbe 
miprisonment  and  deatb  of  tbe  Baptist. 

(«)  For  John  said  unto  Mm.— Tbe  Jewisb  bis- 
torian  {Ant,  xyiii.  5,  §  2)  states  more  generally  tbat 
Antipas  was  afraid  lesib  some  popular  outbreak  sbould 
be  tbe  result  of  tbe  preacbing  of  tbe  Baptist,  working 
on  tbe  excitable  peasantry  of  Galilee. 

(5)  He  feared  the  multitude.-— St.  Mark,  wbose 
narratiye  is  bere  mucb  tbe  fullest  of  tbe  tbree,  adds 
tbat  Herod  bimself  "  feared  Jobn,"  knowing  "  bim  to  be 
a  just  man  and  a  boly,"  and  was  mucb  perplexed— tbis, 
ratber  tban  "  did  many  tbings  "  is  tbe  true  reading — 
and  beard  bim  gladly  (Mark  yi.  20).  Tbere  was  y^  a 
struggle  of  conscience  against  x>assion  in  tbe  weak  and 
wicked  tetrarcb,  as  tbere  was  in  Abab  in  bis  relations 
witb  EHjab.  In  Herodias,  as  in  Jezebel,  tbere  was  no 
baiting  between  two  opinions,  and  sbe,  in  tbe  bitterness 
of  ber  bate,  tbirsted  for  tbe  blood  of  tbe  propbet  wbo 
bad  dared  to  rebuke  ber  guilt. 

(^  Herod's  birthday.— Some  critics  baye  looked 
on  tbe  feast  as  one  commemorating  Herod's  accession 
— bis  birtb-day  as  a  ruler ;  but  tbere  seems  no  reason 
for  not  accepting  tbe  word  in  its  simple  natural  sense. 
Snob  feasts  were  common  enougb  in  tbe  imperial  life  at 
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Home,  and  tbat  of  Herod's  birtbday  bad  become  pro- 
yerbiid  eyen  tbere  (Persins,  8ai.  y.,  1. 180). 

The  daughter  of  Herodias  danoed  before 
them. — Dances  in  filmy  garments  tbat  but  balf  con- 
cealed tbe  form,  commonly  of  an  impure  or  yoluptuous 
nature,  were  common  enougb  botb  at  Eastern  and 
Roman  banquets,  tbe  gfuests  being  simply  spectators. 
But  tbe  dancers  were  for  tbe  most  part  women  wbo 
made  it  tbeir  calling,  like  tbe  nautcb-gu-ls  of  India ;  and 
it  was  a  new  tbin^,  at  wbicb  ererj  decent  Jew  would 
sbudder,  for  tbe  aaugbter  of  a  kingly  bouse  to  come 
tbus  into  a  sbameless  publicity  ana  expose  berself  to 
tbe  gaze  of  tbe  banqueters,  including  as  tbey  did  tbe 
cbiez  captains  and  cbiliarebs  of  tbe  Roman  legions,  as 
well  as  jSerod's  own  courtiers  and  the  cbief  men  of  tbe 
proyince  (Mark  yi.  21).  But  Herodias,  it  would  seem, 
knew  tbe  tetrarcb's  weak  point  as  well  as  Madame  du 
Bairy  knew  tbat  of  Louis  XY.  of  France,  and  sought 
to  bend  bim  to  ber  will,  eyen  though  it  were  by  the 
sacrifice  of  ber  daughter's  modesW.  She  danoed  before 
them — ^literally,  in  the  midst  of  them — as  tbey  reclined 
on  tbeir  couches  indolently  gazing.  Her  name  is  giyon 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xyiii.  5,  §  4)  as  Salome. 

(7)  Hie  promised  with  an  oath. — ^The  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  time  were  not  without  stories  of  ex- 
trayagant  rewards  paid  to  mimes  and  dancers,  and 
Herod  might  fancy  tnat  in  this  also  be  was  reproducing 
tbe  magnificence  of  tbe  imperial  court  at  Home.  But 
he  probably  hardly  expected  "  tbe  half  of  his  kiiu(dom  " 
(Mark  yi.  23)  as  uie  "  whaisoeyer  thou  sbalt  asL"  A 
jewel,  a  bracelet,  a  palace,  or  a  dty,  were  probably  in  bis 
thouffbts  as  wha^  sue  was  likely  to  ask  and  he  would 
giamj  gire, 

(^  Being  before  instructed  of  her  mother. — 
Better,  being  prompted,  or  instigated,  Tbe  word  does 
not  imply  thai  the  girl  had  been  instructed  before  she 
danced  what  to  ask  for,  and  St.  Mark  distinctly  states 

iyi.  24)  tbat  sbe  went  out  from  tbe  banquet-hau  to  ask 
ler  mother  what  use  sbe  was  to  make  of  the  tetrarch's 
promise.  Tbe  mother's  absence  shows  tbat  the  supper 
was  one  for  men  only,  and  that  it  was  among  them, 
flushed  as  they  were  witb  wine,  tbat  tbe  daughter  had 
appeared  in  reckless  disregard  of  all  maiden  modesty. 

w  The  king  was  sorry. — ^It  was  tbe  last  stm^le 
of  conscience.  In  tbat  moment  tbere  must  baye  come 
before  bis  mind  bis  past  reyerence  for  the  prophet^  the 
joy  wbicb  bad  for  a  time  accompanied  tbe  stnyings  of 
a  bettor  life,  possibly  tbe  counsels  of  bis  f ostor-biothor 
Manaen.  Had  there  been  only  the  personal  influenoe 
of  Herodias  these  mi^t  baye  preyaiied  against  it,  but, 
like  most  weak  men,  Herod  feared  to  be  thought  weak. 
It  was  not  so  mucb  bis  regard  for  the  oath  which  hi& 
had  taken  (tbat,  bad  it  been  taken  in  secret,  be  miglit 
baye  got  oyer),  but  his  shrinking  from  the  taunt, 
or  whispered  jest,  or  contemptuous  gesture  of  ike 
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he  commazided  it  to  be  given  her. 
<^^>  And  he  sent,  and  behead^  John  in 
the  prison.  *^>  And  his  head  was 
brought  in  a  charger,  and  given  to  the 
damsel:  and  she  brought  it  to  her 
mother.  <^>  And  his  disciples  came, 
and  took  up  the  body,  and  buried  it, 
and  went  and  told  Jesus. 

W  When  Jesus  heard  of  ity^  he  de- 
parted thence  bj  ship  into  a  desert 
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place  apart :  and  when  the  people  had 
heard  thereof  they  followed  him  on  foot 
out  of  the  cities.  <^*>  And  Jesus  went 
forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and 
was  moved  with  compassion  toward 
them,  and  he  healed  their  sick. 

(^)  And  when  it  was  evening,*  his 
disciples  came  to  him,  saying.  This  is  a 
desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now  past ; 
send  the  multitude  away,  that  they  may 


assembled  ffaests,  if  they  should  see  him  draw  back 
from  his  plighted  word.  A  false  regard  for  public 
opiiiioii,  for  whai  people  will  say  or  think  of  us  m  our 
own  narrow  drde,  was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  an  incentive  to  gpult  instead  of  a  restraint. 

00)  "Hie  sent,  and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison. 
— ^Measured  b^  the  standard  of  earthly  greatness,  it 
deems  almost  like  a  paradox  to  say  of  one  who  had  only 
heen  for  a  few  short  months  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  as  men  have  said  of  the 
kinffs  and  conquerors  of  the  world, "  So  passed  from  the 
earm  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons; ''  and  yet  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  if  we  accept  our  Lord's  words, 
must  be  our  estimate  of  the  Baptist's  cluuracter.  In- 
tenrity  of  purpose,  dauntless  courage,  profound  humility, 
self-denial  carried  to  its  highest  pomt,  a  burning  love 
that  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  race  and  nation,  tender- 
ness of  sympuhy  for  the  toilers  of  the  world,  for  the 
fallen  and  the  outcast,  all  these  were  there ;  and  what 
elements  of  moral  greatness  can  go  beyond  them  P  And 
the  eonsciousness  oif  Christendom  has  recognised  that 
greatness.  Art  and  poetry  have  symbolisea  it  in  out- 
ward form,  and  the  work  of  the  Forerunner,  the  con> 
viction  that  the  preaching  of  repentance  must  precede 
that  of  forgiveness,  has  bMn  reproduced  in  every  great 
revival  of  religious  life  which  has  brought  the  kmgdom 
of  heaven  nearer  to  men's  hearts  and  hopes. 

cu>  She  brought  it  to  her  mother.— A  glance  at 
the  after-history  of  those  who  were  accomplices  in  the 
deed  of  blood  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Shortly  after 
the  new  society,  for  which  John  had  prepared  the  way, 
had  started  upon  its  great  career,  when  her  brother,  the 
young  Agrippa,  had  obtained  the  title  of  kin^,  through 
the  favour  m  Galieula,  Herodias,  consistent  m  her  am- 
bition, stirred  up  her  husband  to  seek  the  same  honour. 
With  this  view  ahe  accompanied  him  to  Rome ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  complamts  from  the  oppressed  Qah- 
leans,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  deposed  from 
his  tetrarchv,  and  banished  to  Lugdunum  (the  modem 
Lyons)  in  Gaul.  Thither  she  accompanied  him,  faith- 
ful to  his  fallen  fortunes,  in  spite  of  overtures  from 
her  brother  to  return  to  Judsea,  and  there  they  died 
(Joe.  Ant.  xviiL  7,  §  2).  A  tradition  or  lej^nd  relates 
that  Salome's  death  was  retributive  in  its  outward 
form.  She  fell  upon  the  ice,  and  in  the  fall  her  head 
was  severed  from  the  body.  Josephus,  however,  simply 
records  the  fact  that  she  married  first  her  great-unde 
Phflip,  the  Tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  afterwards  her 
first  cousin,  Aristobulus  (Ant.  zviii.  5,  §  4). 

(IS)  His  diBoiples  came.— Among  those  who  thus 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  their  true  Lord  were,  we 
must  believe,  the  two  whom  John  had  sent  to  Him 
from  his  prison.  From  this  time  they  probably  ceased 
in  Judaea  to  be  a  distinct  community,  though,  as  the 
instances  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviiL  25)  and  the  msciples  at 
£pheea0  (Acta  xiz.  S)  show,  they  still  maintamed  a 
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separate  existence  in  the  more  distant  regions  to  which 
the  influence  of  the  Baptist  had  indirectly  penetrated. 

(18)  When  Jesus  heard  of  it.— We  may,  I  think, 
reverently  trace  as  the  motives  of  this  withdrawal,  (1) 
the  strong  personal  emotion  which  the  death  of  ono 
whom  Jesus  had  known  and  loved  could  not  fail  to 
cause,  and  (2)  the  wish  to  avoid  being  the  centre  of 
the  popular  excitement  which  the  deatn  of  John  was 
likely  to  cause,  and  which  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2),  was  so  strong  that  men  looked 
on  all  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Antinas  and  his  wife 
as  a  retributive  judgment  for  it.  THob  was,  indeed, 
suffidently  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  followed  Him  into  His  retirement.  Two  other 
circumstances,  named  by  the  other  Evangelists,  tended 
to  increase  the  crowd  that  thronged  around  Him.  (1) 
The  Twelve  had  just  returned  from  their  missionary 
circuit  (Mark  vi  30,  31;  Luke  ix.  10),  and  it  was, 
indeed,  partly  to  fnve  them,  too,  an  interval  of  repose 
that  He  thus  withdrew  from  His  public  work;  and 
(2)  the  Passover  was  coming  on  (John  vi.  4),  and  all 
the  roads  of  Galilee  were  tmronged  with  companies  of 
pilgrims  hastening  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Into  a  desert  plaoe. — St.  Luke  names  this  as  "  a 
city  called  Bethsaida,"  i.e.,  one  of  the  two  towns  bear- 
ing that  name  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
name  (which  signified  House  of  Fish= Fish- town)  was 
a  natural  one  for  villages  so  placed,  and  the  topography 
of  all  countries,  our  own  included,  presents  too  many 
instances  of  two  or  more  places  bearmg  the  same  name, 
with  some  distinctive  epithet,  to  m&e  the  fact  at  all 
strange  here.  In  St.  Mark's  account  the  disciples  siul, 
after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  to  tne  other 
Bethsaida  (Mark  vi  45);  and  as  this  appears  in  John 
vL  17  to  have  been  in  tne  direction  of  Capernaum,  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  must  have  been  Bethsaida- Julias, 
on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake. 

(14)  And  Jesus  went  forth.— The  words  imply 
that  our  Lord,  from  the  height  to  which  He  had  with- 
drawn, saw  the  crowds  drawing  near,  and  then,  instead 
of  retiring  still  further,  went  forward,  moved  by  the 
touch  of  pi^  which  the  sight  of  an  eager  and  suffer- 
ing multituae  never  failed  to  rouse  in  Him  (ix.  36), 
to  meet  them  and  relieve  their  sufferings.  St.  Mark 
(vL  34)  adds  that  the  source  of  His  compassion  was 
(as  in  Matt.  ix.  36)  that  they  were  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd. 

W  And  when  it  was  evening.— The  narrative 
that  follows  is,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Gospel  narratives.  (1.)  It  is  the  only 
miracle  recorded  by  all  the  four  Evan^lists,  and  thus 
is  practically  one  of  the  chief  data  for  mterweaving  the 
supplemental  narrative  of  St.  John  with  that  of  the 
other  three.  (2.)  It  was  the  fullest  manifestation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Son  of  Man  over  the  world  of 
nature.    The  act  was  distinctly,  if  we  accept  the  facta 
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go  into  the  villages,  and  buy  themselves 
victuals.  <^®>  But  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
They  need  not  depart ;  give  ye  them  to 
eat.  <^^>  And  they  say  unto  him,  We 
have  here  but  five  loaves,  and  two  -fishes. 
<^®>  He  said,  Bring  them  hither  to  me. 
<^>  And  he  commanded  the  multitude 
to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  took  the 
five  loaves,  and  the   two  fishes,   and 


looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and 
brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  disciples  to  the  multi- 
tude. <^)  And  they  did  all  eat  and 
were  filled:  and  they  took  up  of  the 
fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets 
full.  <^^)  And  they  that  had  eaten  were 
about  five  thousand  men,  beside  women 
and  children. 


of  the  case,  one  of  creative  power,  and  does  not  admit, 
as  some  of  the  works  of  healing  might  seem  to  do,  of 
being  explained  away  as  the  result  of  strong  faith  or 
excited  imagination  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  its 
objed^.  The  only  rationalising  explanation  which  has 
ever  been  offered — ^viz.,  that  onr  Lord  by  Els  example, 
in  offering  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes  for  the 
use  of  others  than  His  own  company  of  the  Twelve, 
stirred  the  mnltitude  to  bring  out  the  little  store  which, 
tfll  then,  each  man  in  his  selfish  anxiety  had  kept  con- 
cealed—is  ludicrously  inadequata  The  namtive  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole ;  and  if  accepted, 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  proof  of  supernatural,  ii  not 
absolutely  of  divine,  power.  (3.)  No  narrative  of  anv 
other  miracle  offers  so  many  marks  of  naturalness,  both 
in  the  vividness  of  colouring  with  which  it  is  told,  and 
the  coincidences,  manifesUv  without  design,  which  it 
presents  to  us.  It  is  harcQy  possible  to  imagine  four 
mdependent  writers — indepenoent,  even  if  two  of  them 
were  derived  from  a  common  source — reproducing,  in 
this  way,  a  mere  legend.  (4.)  The  nature  of  this  evi- 
dence will  be  seen  in  all  its  strength  by  combining  the 
facts  of  the  four  records  as  we  proceed.  (5.)  The 
miracle  was  important,  as  we  see  from  John  vi.,  on 
account  of  its  dogmatic  symbolism.  It  became  the 
text  of  the  dialogue  at  Oapemaum  in  which  (not  to 
anticipate  the  Notes  on  the  lourth  Gospel)  communion 
with  the  life  of  Christ  was  shadowed  forth  under  the 
figure  of  eating  the  flesh  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Bread 
from  heaven. 

His  disciples  oame  to  him.— In  St.  John's  nar- 
rative, Philip  and  Andrew  are  prominent  as  speakers, 
and  our  Lord  puts  to  the  former  the  question,  "Whence 
shall  we  buy  oread  that  these  may  eat  ?**  As  Philip 
and  Andrew  both  belonged  to  one  of  the  Bethsaidas, 
their  local  knowledge  made  the  question  natural. 
It  was  apparently  after  this  private  conversation  that 
the  main  Dod^  of  the  disciples  came  to  their  Master 
beseeching  Him  te  dismiss  the  multitude  that  they 
might  buy  food  in  the  nearest  villages.  They  were  met 
by  what  must  have  seemed  te  them  the  marvellous 
calmness  of  the  answer:  *'  They  need  not  depart,  give  ye 
them  to  oat."  Philip's  rough  estimate  naving  been 
passed  on  te  the  others,  they  answer  that  it  would  teke 
two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  (the  Roman  penny, 
as  a  coin,  was  worth  7}  J.  of  our  money,  but  ite  value 
is  better  measured  bv  ite  being  the  average  day's 
wages  of  a  soldier  or  labourer,  xx.  2)  te  feed  so  great 
a  number  (Mark  vi.  37 ;  John  vi  7).  Then  Jesus 
asks  them,  "  How  many  loaves  have  yeP"  and  Andrew 
(John  vi.  8),  as  the  spokesman  of  the  others,  replies 
that  they  have  found  a  lad  with  five  loaves  (barley 
loaves,  in  Si  John,  the  food  of  the  poor)  and  two  fishes. 

09)  He  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down 
on  the  grass. — This,  too,  was  done  with  a  calm  and 
orderly  precision.  They  were  to  sit  down  in  companies 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  each,  and  thus  the  number  of 
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those  who  were  fed  became  a  matter  of  easy  calcula- 
tion. St.  Mark,  with  a  vivid  picturesqueness,  describes 
them  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  so  many  beds  of 
flowers  in  a  well-orderea  garden.  The  bright  colours 
of  Eastern  dress  probablv  made  the  resemblance  more 
striking  than  it  would  oe  with  a  like  multitude  so 
arranged  among  ourselves. 

Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake. 
— The  act  was  natural  and  simple  enough,  the  "  saving 
grace"  (St.  John  uses  the  word,  "giving  than&s'^ 
of  the  head  of  a  Jewish  household  as  he  sathered  his 
family  around  him.  The  formulse  in  sucn  cases  were 
commonly  short  and  simple,  like  our  own,  such  e,g.  as* 
"  May  Gktd,  the  ever-blessed  One,  bless  what  He  has 
given  us."  Looking,  however,  to  the  teaching  which 
followed  the  miracle,  as  in  John  vL,  and  to  our  Lord's 
subsequent  use  at  the  Last  Supper  of  the  same  words 
and  acts,  with  others  which  gave  them  a  new  and  higher 
meaning,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  as  He 
now  distributed  the  earthly  bread  to  the  hungering 
crowd,  throi^  the  agency  of  His  Apostles,  there  was 
present  to  His  mind  the  thought  that  hereafter  He 
would,  through  the  same  instrumentality,  impart  to 
souls  that  hungered  after  r^hteousness  the  gpft  of 
communion  with  Himself,  that  thus  they  might  feed 
on  the  true  Bread  that  oometh  down  from  heaven. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  a  miracle  of  the 
highest  order,  that  the  process  of  multiplication  is 
inconceivable  in  ite  details.  Did  each  loaf,  in  sac- 
cession,  supply  a  thousand  with  food,  and  then  come  to 
an  end,  ite  place  taken  by  another  ?  Was  the  structure 
of  the  fishes,  bone  and  skin  and  head,  reproduced  in 
each  portion  that  was  g^ven  to  the  guests  at  that  great 
feast?  Wo  know  no^  and  the  £vangeliste  did  not 
care  to  ask  or  to  record.  It  was  enough  for  them  that 
the  multitude  "  did  all  eat,  and  were  fined." 

(^)  Twelve  baskets  ftLll.~The  basket  here  is  the 
cophinu8f  a  small  basket  carried  in  the  hand,  and 
often  used  by  travellers  to  hold  their  food.  So  Juvenal 
(Sat,  iii.  14)  describes  the  Jews  of  Itely  as  travelling 
with  "  their  eophinua  and  a  wisp  of  hay,"  by  way  ox 
pillow,  as  their  onlv  luggage.  St.  John  records  that  the 
gathering  was  made  by  our  Lord's  express  commands, 
"  that  nothing  be  lost."  The  marvellous  display  of 
creative  power  was  not  to  supersede  forethought  thrift, 
economy  in  tlie  use  of  the  giite  it  had  bestowed.  It  is 
orobable,  from  the  language  of  the  disciples  in  Mark  vi. 
d7,  and  from  John  ziii.  29,  ihai  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
distributing  food  to  the  poor  in  the  villages  and  towns 
in  which  mey  preached,  and  the  fragmente  were,  we 
may  believe,  reserved  for  that  use. 

(^)  Beside  women  and  children. — St.  Matthew 
is  the  only  Evangelist  who  mentions  their  presence,  but 
all  the  four  use  the  word  which  emphasises  the  fact 
that  all  the  five  thousand  were  men.  As  the  crowd  had 
come  in  many  cases  from  considerable  distances,  the 
women  and  children  were  probably  few  in  numbec 
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(^  And  straightway  Jesua  constrained 
his  disciples  to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to 
go  before  him  unto  the  other  side,  while 
he  sent  the  multitudes  away.  <^)  And 
when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away/ 
he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to 
pray :  and  when  the  evening  was  come,* 
he  was  there  alone.  <^  But  the  ship 
was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed 
■mih  waves:  for  the  wind  wa«  contrary. 
<^>  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night 
Jesus  went  unto  them,  walking  on  the 


sea.  ^>  And  when  the  disciples  saw 
him  walking  on  the  sea,  they  were 
troubled,  saying.  It  is  a  spirit;  and 
they  cried  out  for  fear.  <^  But  straight- 
way Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afiraid. 
<^>  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said. 
Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto 
thee  on  the  water.  W  And  he  said. 
Come.  And  when  Peter  was  come 
down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the 
water,  to  go  to  Jesus.    <*^*  But  when 


were  grouped  together  by  themsdyes,  and  were  not 
coonied,  so  that  the  ronnd  number  dwelt  in  men's 
minds  without  reference  to  them. 

(S2)  Straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  dis- 
ciples.— St.  John  namtes  more  fully  the  impression 
made  by  the  mirade.  It  led  those  who  witnessed  it  to 
the  conclusion  that "  this  was  the  Prophet  that  should 
come  into  the  world."  The^  soueht  to  seize  Him  and 
make  Him  a  king  against  His  wiir(John  vi.  14, 15),  and 
He,  shrinking  from  that  form  of  sovereignty,  withdrew 
from  His  disciples,  dismissed  the  multitude,  and  on  the 
mountain  height  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  The  dis- 
ciples at  His  mddmg  were  crossing  to  the  other  side  to 
Bethsaida  (Mark  vi.  45) — i.e.,  to  we  town  of  that  name 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  near  Capernaum  (John 
tL  17).  It  was,  we  may  reverently  say,  as  if  in  this 
unwonted  stir  of  popular  excitement — not  against  Him, 
but  in  His  favour — ^this  nearness  to  a  path  of  earthly 
greatness  instead  of  that  which  led  onward  to  the 
cross.  He  saw  something  like  a  renewal  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness,  needing  special  communion 
with  His  Father,  that  He  might  once  again  resist  and 
overcome  it.  j^d  once  agam,  therefore,  He  desired 
to  pass  through  the  conflict  alone,  as  afterwards  in 
Gethsemane,  with  no  human  eye  to  witness  the  temp- 
tation or  the  victory. 

CM)  Tossed  with  waves. — Literally,  vexed,  or  tor- 
mented. 

W  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night.— The 
Jews,  since  their  conquest  by  Pompeius,  had  adopted 
the  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  four  watches, 
and  this  was  accordingly  between  3  a.m.  and  6  ▲.]<.,  in 
the  dimness  of  the  early  dawn.  St.  John  adds,  as  if 
from  a  personal  reminiscence,  and  as  guarding  against 
explanations  that  would  minimise  the  miracle  (such  as 
that  our  Lord  was  seen  on  the  shore,  or  was  swimming 
to  the  boat),  that  they  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
furlongs  from  the  point  from  which  they  had  started— 
ie.,  as  the  lake  was  five  miles  wide,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  way  across. 

Walking  on  the  sea. — Hero,  again,  we  have  to 
chooee  between  the  simple  acceptance  of  the  super- 
natural fact  as  another  instance  of  Hb  sovereignty, 
or  rejecting  it  as  a  legend.  On  the  former  supposition, 
we  may  see  in  it  something  like  an  anticipation  (not 
unconnected,  it  may  be,  with  the  intensity  of  that  crisis 
in  His  life)  of  tliat  spiritual  body  of  which  we  see 
another  manifestation  in  the  Transffguration,  and  which 
became  normal  after  the  Resurrection,  reaching  its 
completeness  in  the  wonder  of  the  Ascension.  We 
speculate  almost  involuntarily  on  the  nature,  and,  as  it 
were,  process  of  the  miracle,  asking  whether  the 
oidinanr  laws  that  govern  motion  were  broken  or 
suspended,  or  counteracted  by  higher  laws.    No  such 
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questions  would  seem  to  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  disciples.  They,  as  yet  not  free  from  the 
popular  superstitions  of  their  countrymen,  thought 
that  it  was  "  a  roirit "  (better,  a  phantom^  or  spectre) 
taking  the  ftM«ili*r  form,  it  might  be,  to  lure  them  to 
their  destruction,  or  as  a  token  that  some  sudden 
mischance  had  deprived  them  of  that  loved  Presence, 
and,  therefore,  in  their  vague  terror,  they  were  troubled, 
and  cried  out  for  fear. 

(27)  Be  of  good  oheer ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afiraid.— 
The  accunu^  with  which  the  words  are  nven  by  St. 
John,  as  well  as  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  snows 
the  impression  which  the  incident  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  disciples.  To  hear  the  familiar  tones  and  the 
cheering  words  was  enough,  even  amid  the  howling  of 
the  winds  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  to  give  them 
confidence  and  hope.  Vfe  can  scarcely  doubt  tltat  in 
after  yeare  that  moment  came  back  to  their  recollection, 
invested  for  them,  as  it  has  since  been  for  the  Church 
at  huge,  with  something  of  a  symbelic  character.  Often 
the  exj  became  dark,  and  the  waves  of  the  troublesome 
world  were  rough,  and  the  blasts  of  persecution  beat 
on  them,  and  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church  was  tossed  on 
the  watera,  and  they  were  wearied  and  spent  with 
rowing,  ^ey  thought  themselves  abandoned,  and  then 
in  the  dim  twilight  they  would  see  or  feel  once  again 
the  tokens  of  His  presence.  He  was  coming  to  them 
through  the  storm.  "  Be  of  good  cheer "  became  the 
watchword  of  their  lives. 

(28, 29)  And  Peter  answered  him.^The  incident 
that  follows  is  narrated  by  St.  Matthew  only.  It  may 
have  been  one  which  the  Apostle  did  not  willingly  recall, 
and  which  was  therefore  omitted  by  his  disciple  St. 
Mark  and  by  his  friend  St.  John,  while  Si  Luke,  writing 
as  a  compiler,  came  into  the  cirele  of  those  among  whom 
it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  emi- 
nently chiuracteristic.  Eager  but  not  steadfast,  daring 
and  yet  fearful,  the  Apostle  is  on  that  stormy  n^ht,  as 
he  was  afterwards  among  the  scoffs  and  questioningB 
in  the  porch  of  the  high  priest's  palace.  "If  it  be 
Thou  .  .  ."  The  voice,  the  form  are  not  enough  for  him. 
It  may  yet,  he  thinks,  be  a  spectre  or  a  <&eam,  and 
therefore  he  demands  a  sign.  Me,  too,  must  walk  upon 
the  watere.  And  at  first  his  faith  sustains  him.  He  is 
a  sharer  with  his  Master  in  that  intensity  of  spiritual 
life  which  suspends  the  action  of  natural  laws  by  one 
which  is  supernatural 

(30)  When  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous.— The 
adjective  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

He  was  afraid.— In  the  conflict  between  mghi  and 
faith,  faith  was  woreted,  and  with  that  came  fear.  The 
supernatural  strength  left  him,  and  the  swimmer's  art 
would  not  now  avail,  and  so  the  watere  were  dosing 
over  him,  and  he  cried  out  in  his  agony.    And  then  the 
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he  saw  the  wind  boisterotis,^  he  was 
afraid;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  ^^^  And  imme- 
diately Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt  ?  <^>  And  when  they  were 
come  into  the  ship,  the  wind  ceased. 
(33)  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship 
came  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Ctf 
a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  Grod. 

<3*)  And  when  they  were  gone  over,* 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret. 
<^>  And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had 
knowledge  of  him,  they  sent  out  into 
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all  that  country  round  about,  and 
brought  unto  him  all  that  were 
diseased;  <^  and  besought  him  that 
they  might  only  touch  the  hem  of  his 
garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  were 
made  perfectly  whole. 

CHAPTEE  XV.— W  Then  came  to 
Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,*  which  were 
of  Jerusalem,  saying,  W  Why  do  thy 
disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  9  for  they  wash  not  their  handfi 
when  they  eat  bread.  <^>  But  he  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye 
also  transgress  the  commandment  of 


mcicms  pity  of  his  Lord  helped  the  "  little  ftdth  "  with 
{he  firm  siistaiiiiiig  graap,  not,  indeed,  without  a  word 
of  lovine  reproof,  and  yet  as  nnwiUing  even  here  to 
qnench  uie  smoking  flax. 

(33)  The  wind  ceased.— St.  Mark  adds  that  "they 
were  aboye  measure  astonished"  at  the  sadden  lull. 
For  the  most  part  these  mountain  sqnalls  died  away 
gradually,  and  left  the  wayes  rough.  Here  the  wind 
ceased  in  a  moment,  and  ceased  as  their  Lord  entered 
the  boat.  And  he  nyes  a  significant  reason  for  their 
astonishment, "  For  they  reflected  not  on  the  loayes,  for 
their  heart  was  hardened."  This  was  the  later  analysis 
which  the  disciples  made  of  their  feelings  on  that  night 
Had  they  understood  all  the  diyine  creatiye  energy 
which  the  miracle  of  the  loayes  inyolyed,  nothing  after- 
wards, not  eyen  the  widking  on  the  wayes,  or  the  lulling 
of  the  storm,  would  haye  seemed  startling  to  them. 

(33)  They  that  were  in  the  ship.— The  peculiar 
description  was  apparently  intended  to  disnnraish 
them  xrom  Peter  and  the  other  disciples,  and  prooably 
indicates  that  they  were  the  crew  of  the  boat,  or  some 
chance  passengers,  who  had  no  preyious  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  works.  They  too  were  led,  in 
that  moment  of  wonder,  to  the  confession  that  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  was  more  than  man,  and  in  this, 
as  &r  as  the  Gospel  record  goes,  they  anticipated  the 
faith  eyen  of  the  foremost  of  the  disciples.  It  is 
significant  that  Peter's  confession  that  He  was  "the 
Son  of  God,"  or  « the  Holy  One  of  God  "  (John  yl  69), 
follows  shortly  upon  this. 

(34)  They  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret.— 
The  name,  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  older  Ghin- 
neroth  (Num.  xzziy.  11 ;  Josh.  si.  2 ;  xiL  3),  belonged  to 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  which  it  saye  one  of  its 
titles,  and  included  Capernaum,  to  whi<m,  as  we  learn 
from  John  yi  17,  24,  the  disciples  were  steering.  The 
region  was  one  of  singular  f  eitility  (the  name  has  been 
explained  as  meaning  the  "  Garden  of  Sharon"),  and 
was  then  one  of  uie  most  populous  districts  of 
Palestine. 

(85)  And  when  the  men  of  that  place.— We 
haye  to  remember,  though  not  in  this  place  to  discuss, 
the  fact  that  it  was  here,  in  the  synagogue  of  Caper- 
naum, that  our  Lord,  meeting  with  those  who  had 
seen  the  nurade  of  the  loayes,  led  them  into  that 
hiffher  ^Ofj^pn  of  spiritual  truth  which  the  discourse  of 
John  yi.  22—65  brings  before  us.  The  manifestation 
of  diyine  power  in  the  works  of  healing  coincided  with 
the  diyine  wisdom  reyealed  in  the  new  teaching. 

W  That  they  might  only  touoh  the  nem  of 


hlB  garment.— The  wide-spread  belief  may  be  noted 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  miracle  already  recorded 
in  ix.  20 — 22,  and  as  the  touch  implied  the  fsuth 
which  was  the  condition  of  receptiyity,  it  was  now 
also,  as  before,  effectiye. 
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(1)  Scribes  and  PhariseeSy  which  were  of  Je- 
roBalem. — The  presence  of  these  actors  on  the  scene 
is  eyery  way  significant.  They  had  been  prominent  in 
like  accusations.  It  was  by  them  that  our  Lord  had 
been  accused  of  blasphemy  in  forsiying  sins  (ix.  3), 
of  eating  and  drinking  with  pubucans  and  sinners 
(ix.  11),  of  disregarding  fasts  (ix.  14),  of  casting  out 
deyils  by  Beelzebub  (xiL  24),  of  Sabbath-breaking 
(xii.  2,  10).  It  was,  we  may  belieye,  their  presence 
in  the  synago^e  of  Capernaum  which  led  our  Lord 
to  adopt  (as  m  John  yi.  26 — 65)  a  form  of  teadiing 
so  unlike  the  usual  tenor  of  that  of  His  Galilean 
ministry.  And  now  they  return  to  the  diaige  again 
with  a  new  and  characteristic  accusation. 

<2)  They  wash  not  their  hands  when  they 
eat  bread. — St.  Mark  (yii.  3,  4),  writing  for  Gentiles, 
exphuns  the  nature  of  the  tradition  more  fully.  What 
the  Pharisees  insisted  on  was  not  cleanliness  as  such, 
but  the  ayoidance  of  ceremonial  pollution.  They 
shrank  not  from  dirt,  but  from  defilement.  If  they 
had  been  in  the  market,  they  might  haye  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  heathen  or  the  pulmcan.  If  they  ate  or 
drank  out  of  a  metal  or  earthenware  cup,  the  last  lip 
that  touched  it  might  haye  been  that  of  a  heathen,  and 
therefore  that  too  needed  purification.  The  pride  which 
led  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the  rest  ca  mankind 
showed  itself  in  this,  as  in  all  their  other  traditions. 
Indifference  to  their  rules  in  peasants  and  fishermen, 
as  such — ^as  belonging  to  the  crowd  whom  they  scorned 
as  the  brute  "  people  of  the  earth  " — they  could  afford 
to  tolerate.  Wnat  shocked  them  was  to  see  the  disciples 
of  One  who  claimed  to  be  a  Prophet  or  a  Rabbi  in- 
dukpg  in  that  indifference.  According  to  their 
traditions,  the  act  of  which  they  compluned  stood 
on  the  same  leyd  as  sexual  impuriiy,  and  exposed 
those  who  were  g^ty  of  it  to  the  excommunication 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  Coundl. 

C9  By  your  tradition.— Better,  for  ike  saJse  of 
your  tradition.  Our  Lord's  answer,  it  will  be  noted, 
IS  an  indirect  one,  an  argwmeniwin  ad  Aominem.  He 
shows  that  their  traditional  casuistry  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  "commandment"  of  God,  and  the 
natural  inference  from  that  antagonism  was  that  in 
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Whai  it  is  that  BeJUea. 


God  by  your  tradition  P  <*>  For  God 
commandedy  saying,  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother  :"■  and.  He  that  curseth 
father  or  mother,*  let  him  die  the  death. 
<*>But  ye  say.  Whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  sl  gifb,^ 
by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited 
by  me ;  ^^  and  honour  not  his  father  or 
his  mother,  he  shall  he  free.  Thus  have 
ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  your  tradition.  <^  Te 
hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of 


you,    saying,  <8>  This   people   draweth 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,'  and 
"ft^w"'"'  ^^^  honoureth  me  with  their  lips ;  but  their 
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6Ex.ji.j7:Ley.i  Heart  is  far  from  me.  WBut  in  vain 
they  do  worship  me,  teaching /or  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men. 

Ox»  And  he  called  the  multitude,'  and 
said  unto  them.  Hear,  and  understand : 
*">  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man. 
(12)  Then   came  hiis  disciples,  and  said 


itselfp  apart  from  the  oommandment,  it  had  no  binding 
anthorit J  as  a  role  of  life. 

i*)  God  commanded,  sayixip,  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother. — Ai  first  it  might  seem 
as  if  our  Lord  Himself,  no  less  than  the  JPharisees, 
had  tanght  men  to  think  lightly  of  the  command- 
ment on  whidi  He  now  lays  stiess.  He  had  called 
on  men  to  forsake  father  and  mother  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel  Qv.  18,  22),  and  had  exdnded  from  discinle- 
Mp  those  who  loyed  father  and  mother  more  tnan 
thej  loTed  Him  (x.  37).  We  need  not  dose  onr  eyes 
to  the  diffieolty  which  thus  presents  itself.  Bnt  the 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  onr  Lord's  teaching,  a 
lower,  natnral  duty  was  to  give  way  exceptionally  to  a 
higher  and  snpematnxal  one ;  otherwise  it  remained  in 
fnU  force.  Li  that  of  the  Pharisees  the  natural  duty, 
enforced  by  a  direct  diviae  commandment,  was  made 
to  give  way  to  one  which  was  purely  human,  arbitrary, 
and  oonyeniional.  The  two  cases  were  not  only  not 
analc^ns,  but  stood  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 

(5)  It  is  a  gift.— St  Mark  (yii.  11)  ^ves  the  Hebrew 
term,  Gorban,  which  was  literally  apphed  to  that  which 
had  been  consecrated — ^theoreti<»Jly  to  €k>d,  practically 
to  the  sendee  or  ornamentation  of  the  Temple.  In 
xxviL  6,  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  is  itseu  called 
the  Corban.  The  casuistry  of  the  scribes  in  this  matter 
seems  at  first  so  monstrous  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
understand  how  it  could  have  approved  itself  to  any 
intelligent  intennreters  of  the  Law,  were  it  not  that  the 
teaching  of  scholastic  and  Jesuit  moralists  presents 
instances,  not  less  striking,  of  perverted  ingenuity.  The 
train  of  thought  which  1^  them  to  so  stfurtlinff  a  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  have  been  this :  to  £vert  to 
lower  human  uses  that  which  has  been  consecrated  to 
God  is  sacrilege,  and  therefore  a  man  who  turned  all 
his  property  into  a  Corban  was  bound  not  to  expend  it 
on  we  support  even  of  his  nearest  relations.  But  the 
time  of  nufilling  the  vow  of  consecration  was  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  and  no  one  had  a  rieht  to  call  him 
to  account  for  delay.  With  this  looph^e,  the  Corban 
practice  became  an  easy  method  of  evading  natural 
obligations.  It  mieht  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  uie  claims 
of  nearest  relationuim,  ana  vet  all  the  while  the  man 
might  retain  the  usumict  ox  his  property,  and  defer 
the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  the  last  hour  of  life.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  this  casuistry  went  still 
further,  and  that, the  consecration  might  be  only  re- 
lative, as  stopping  the  claims  of  this  or  that  person, 
and  expiring  when  they  passed  away. 

(^  Me  shall  be  free.— The  words,  as  the  italics 
show,  are  not  in  the  Greek,  and  if  we  follow  the  better 
reading,  are  not  wanted  to  complete  the  sense.  "  Who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  a 
giftk  by  whatsoever  thoa  mightest  be  profited  by  me, 
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he  ahaU  not  honour  (i.e.,  shall  not  suoport)  his  fcUher 
or  his  mother,^*  The  "  honour  "  whicn  the  command- 
ment enjoined  was  identified  with  the  duty  which  was 
its  first  and  most  natural  expression. 

By  your  tradition. — Ab  before,  for  the  saJce  of. 
They  had  inverted  the  right  relation  of  the  two,  and 
made  the  tradition  an  end,  and  not  a  means.  St.  Mark 
(vii.  9)  gives  what  we  cannot  describe  otherwise  than  as 
a  touch  of  grave  and  earnest  irony,  in  the  truest  and  best 
sense  of  that  word,  "  Full  well  ye  reject  the  command- 
ment of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  traditions." 

<7)  Ye  hypooritea.— ^See  ]n  ote  on  Matt.  vii.  5. 

(8)  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me.— 
The  quotation  is  given  substantially  from  the  Greek 
version  of  Isaiah.  We  have  already  seen  in  xiii.  14 
how  the  Pharisees  were  taught  to  see  their  own  like- 
ness in  the  language  of  the  prophet.  Now  the  mirror 
is  held  up  once  more,  and  they  are  seen  to  have  been 
anticipateii  in  that  very  substitution  of  human  for 
divine  ordinances  for  which  our  Lord  reproves  them. 

(9)  Teaohing  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men. — ^Neither  word  is  quite  adequately 
rendered.  The  **  doctrines  "  are  not  articles  of  faith, 
propositions  to  be  believed,  but  precepts  which  were 
taught  as  binding.  The  **  commandments  "  are  single, 
special  rules  as  contrasted  with  the  divine  "  command- 
ment," which  was  exceedingly  broad. 

(10)  He  called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto 
them. — ^The  act  was  more  startling  and  suggestive  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  He  did  not  appeal  to  the 
authori^  of  great  names  or  of  a  higher  mbunaL  He 
removed  the  case,  as  it  were,  to  another  court,  which 
His  opponents  did  not  recognise,  and  turned  from  the 
disputes  and  traditions  of  the  schools  to  the  unper- 
vei^ed  conscience  of  the  common  people. 

01)  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth.— 
Up  to  this  time  the  question  had  been  debated  in- 
directly. The  scribes  had  been  convicted  of  unfitness 
to  speak  with  authoritjr  on  moral  questions.  Now  a 
great  broad  principle  is  asserted,  wnich  not  only  cut 
at  the  root  of  Pluuisaism,  but,  in  its  ultimate  tenaency, 
swept  away  the  whole  Levitical  system  of  ceremonial 
punty — the  distinction  between  dean  and  unclean 
meats  and  the  like.  It  went,  as  the  amazement  of 
the  disciples  showed,  far  beyond  their  grasp  as  yet. 
Even  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  still  prided 
himself  on  the  observance  of  the  Law  which  was  thus 
annulled,  and  boasted  that  he  had  never  "eaten  any- 
thing common  or  unclean  "  (Acts  x.  14).  So  slow  were 
even  those  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  take  in 
the  thought  that  purity  was  inward  and  not  outward, 
a  spiritu^  and  not  a  physical  quality. 

(12)  Then  came  his  disciples. — ^The  sequence  of 
events  appears  in  Mark  viL  17.    The  Pharisees  drew 
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The  Evil  Things  from  tmihin. 


unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  offended,  after  they  heard  this 
saying  9  ^^^^  But  he  answered  and  said, 
Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  np.' 
<^*>  Let  them  alone :  they  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.*  And  if  tne  blind  lead  the 
blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 
<^)  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  nnto 
him,^  Declare  unto  us  this  parable. 
<i«)  And  Jesus  said.  Are  ye  also  yet  with- 
out understanding  ?    <^'>  Do  not  ye  yet 
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understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in 
at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and 
is  cast  out  into  the  draught  ?  <^>  But 
those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart ;  and 
they  defile  the  man.  ^^^>  For  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,''  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 
witness,  blasphemies :  <^^  these  are  tlie 
things  which  defile  a  man:  but  to  eat 
with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man. 
<2i)  Then    Jesus    went    thence,*    and 


back  as  in  holy  horror  at  the  boldness  with  which  the 
new  Teacher  set  Himself,  not  only  above  thmr  traditions, 
bat  above  laws  which  they  looked  on  as  divine,  and 
therefore  permanent.  The  multitude  heard  in  silence 
a  teadunjr  so  unlike  that  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar  nrom  their  youth.  Even  the  disciples  were 
half  perplexed  at  the  teaching  itself,  half  afraid  of  what 
might  be  its  immediate  consequences.  Thoy  came  with 
their  question,  "  Knowest  thou  not  that  the  Pharisees 
were  offended?"  Had  their  Master  calculated  the 
consequences  of  thus  attacking,  not  individual  members 
or  individual  traditions  of  the  party,  but  its  fundamental' 

Srindple,  that  which  was,  so  to  speak,  its  very  raison 
'Urel 

(13)  Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted. — ^The  disciples  could  hiurdly  fail  to 
connect  the  words  witli  the  parable  which  they  had 
heard  so  lately.  The  system  and  the  men  tluit  they 
had  been  taueht  to  regard  as  pre-eminently  religious 
were,  after  atl,  in  their  Ma^r's  judgment,  as  the 
tares  and  not  as  the  wheat  (xiii.  37,  S).  So  far  as 
they  were  a  sect  or  party.  His  Father  had  not  planted 
them.  They,  too,  were  left,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  that  parable,  to  srow  until  the  harvest,  but  their 
end  was  sure — they  snould  be  "rooted  out."  The  words 
which  proclaim  their  doom  were,  however,  intentionally 
general  in  their  form.  In  that  divine  judgment  which 
works  through  the  world's  history,  foresluidowing  the 
issues  of  the  last  great  day,  that  doom  is  written  on 
every  system,  party,  sect  which  originates  in  man's  zeal, 
in  narrowness,  in  self-will.  It  has  not  been  planted  by 
the  Father,  and  therefore  it  is  doomed  to  perish. 

(14)  They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.--It 
would  appear  from  Bom.  ii.  19  that  the  phrase  was 
one  in  common  use  to  describe  the  ideal  of  the  Babbi's 
calling.  Now  they  heard  it  in  a  new  form,  which  told 
them  that  their  state  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  ideal. 
And  that  which  was  worst  in  it  was  that  their  blindness 
was  self -chosen  (xiii.  15),  and  that  they  were  yet  all  un- 
conscious of  it,  and  boasted  that  they  saw  (John  ix.  41). 

If  the  blind  lead  the  blmd,  both  shaU 
fall  into  the  ditoh.— The  proverb  was  probably  a 
familiar  one  (it  is  given  in  St.  Luke  vi.  39  as  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Plain),  but,  as  now  spoken,  it  had 
the  character  of  a  prophecy.  We  have  but  to  read  the 
Jewish  historian's  account  of  the  years  that  preceded 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  see  what  the  "  ditch  " 
was  towards  which  teachers  and  people  were  alike 
blindly  hastening.  Bitter  sectarianism, and  wild  dreams, 
And  iMiseless  hopes,  and  maddened  zeal,  and  rejection 
of  the  truth  which  alone  had  power  to  save  them,  this 
was  the  issue  which  both  were  preparing  for  them- 
selves, and  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

<i5)  Declare  unto  us  this  parable*— The  answer 


shows  that  Peter's  question  referred  not  to  the  proverb 
that  immediately  preceded,  but  to  what  seemed  to 
him  the  strange,  startling  utterance  of  verse  11.  It 
was  significant  that  he  could  not  as  yet  take  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  truth  to  be  received  literally.  To 
him  it  seemed  a  dark  enigmatic  saying,  which  required 
an  explanation,  like  that  which  had  been  g^ven  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  to  make  its  meaning  clear. 

(16)  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understanding  P~ 
The  pronoim  is  emphatic:  "Ye,  My  disciples,  who  have 
heard  from  My  lips  the  spiritual  nature  of  My  king- 
dom, are  ye  too,  like  the  Pharisees,  still  such  backwani 
scholars  ?  " 

(17)  Ib  cast  out  into  the  draught.~The  word  is 
used  in  its  old  English  meaning,  as  equivalent  to  drain, 
sower,  cesspool  (see  2  Kings  x.  27).  St.  Mark  (vii.  19) 
adds  the  somewhat  perplexing  words,  "purg^g  all 
meats,"  on  which  see  Note  on  that  verse.  The  prin- 
ciple implied  is  that  a  Brocess  purely  physical  from 
first  to  last  cannot  in  itself  bring  any  moral  defilement. 
It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  mo  appetites  connected 
with  tliat  process  might  bring  tlio  tamt  of  moral  evil ; 
but  then  these  appetites  were  there  before  the  food,  and 
they  took  their  place  among  the  things  that  came  "  out 
of  Uie  heart,"  and  not  into  it. 

(19)  Evil  thoughts,  .  .  .  blasphemies.— The 
plural  form  points  to  the  manifold  variety  of  the 
forms  of  guilt  under  each  several  head.  The  order  is 
in  some  measure  an  ascending  one,  beginning  ¥nth  the 
"  thoughts,"  or  rather  trains  of  thought,  which  are  the 
first  suggestions  of  evil,  and  ending  in  the  "blas- 
phemies" or  revilings  which,  direct^  or  indirectly, 
have  God  and  not  man  for  their  object.  In  this  be- 
ginning and  end  we  may  trace  a  reference  to  those 
"evil  surmises"  which  had  led  the  Pharisees,  as  in 
ziL  24,  to  words  which  were  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  came  perilously  near  to  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(21)  Into  the  ooasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.— Si 
Mark  (vii.  31)  says  (in  the  best  MSS.)  our  Lord  passed, 
after  the  miracle,  ''through  Sidon,*'  and  so  we  have 
the  one  recorded  exception  to  that  self-imposed  law 
of  His  ministry  which  kept  Him  within  the  limits  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  To  the  disciples  it  might  seem  that 
He  was  simply  withdrawing  from  conmct  with  the 
excited  hostility  of  His  Pharisee  opponente.  We  may 
see  a  relation  between  the  two  acts  not  unlike  that 
which  afterwards  connected  the  vision  of  Peter  at 
Joppa  with  his  ontrv  into  the  house  of  Cornelius  at 
Gsesarea.  He  was  showing  in  act,  as  before  in  word 
(chap.  xi.  21),  that  He  regarded  Tyro  and  Sidon  as 
stanaing  on  the  same  level  as  Ohorazin  and  Bethsaida. 
The  dust  of  the  heathen  cities  was  not  more  defiling 
than  that  of  Capernaum.    The  journey  from  Gaper* 
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departed  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  (^)  And,  behold,  a  woman  of 
Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  coasts, 
and  cried  unto  him,  saying.  Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David ;  my 
daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil.  <^>  But  he  answered  her  not  a 
word.     And  his  disciples  came  and  be- 


a  clu  la  & 


sought  him,  saying.  Send  her  away ;  for 
she  crieth  after  us.  <^>  But  he  answered 
and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
<^^  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him, 
saying.  Lord,  help  me.  <^>  But  he 
answered  and  said.  It  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it 


naam  to  Tyre  was  one  which  might  be  made  in  one 
loi^  day  of  active  walking. 

m  A  woman  of  Canaan.— The  terms  Ganaanite 
and  Canaan,  which  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  often  applied  in  a  wider  sense  to  all 
the  original  inhabitants  of  what  was  afterwards  the 
land  of  Israel  (Gren.  x.  18;  zii.  6;  Jnd^.  i.  10),  were 
nsed  more  specifically  of  Phcenicia  and  its  inhabitants 
(Eix.  iiL  8,  17;  Ezra  iz.  1,  and  elsewhere),  and  are 
employed  here  with  that  meaning.  St.  Mark  describes 
her  more  definitely  as  "  a  Greek  "  (i^.,  a  heathen,  the 
name  "Greek"  liaYing  gained  a  wider  connotation, 
much  as  "  Frank  "  has  done  in  recent  times),  a  "  Syro- 
Phcsnician  by  nation." 

Came  out  of  the  same  ooasts.— Better,  of  those 
regions,  coming  forth  (i.e.,  from  some  house  or  'village), 
cried    ... 

O  Iiord,  thou  son  of  David.— The  words  show 
that  the  fame  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  had  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  Galilee,  and  that  He  was  known  to 
the  people  of  the  Tyre  and  Sidon  district  by  the  most 
popular  of  the  Messianic  names.  This  was  natural 
enoush,  eTen  if  we  think  only  of  popular  rumours  as 
the  <£annel  through  which  the  fame  had  reached  her. 
Luke  Yi.  17,  howerer,  suggests  a  more  direct  source  of 
knowledge.  Amon?  the  multitude  that  listened  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Pbin,  and  brought  those  that  were 
"  vexed  with  imclean  spirits,"  had  been  people  ''from 
the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon."  The  mother  of  the 
demoniac  daughter  may  well  have  cherished  for  months 
the  hope  that  one  day  the  great  Deliverer  would  come 
withinner  reach.  And  now.  beyond  all  expectation,  He 
had  come  across  the  boundary  of  Israel,  and  she  saw 
Him  in  her  own  country.  SI  Mark  adds,  significantly, 
thai  **  He  would  have  no  man  know  "  of  His  presence, 
but  He  "could  not  be  hid'*  (viL  24).  The  scene,  as 
described  by  St.  Mark,  was  in  the  house  into  which  He 
had  retired  in  order  to  avoid  notice. 

<a3)  Se  answered  her  not  a  word. — Two  alterna- 
tive views  present  themselves  as  to  our  Lord's  action  in 
this  m^fter.  That  which  has  found  favour  with  nearly 
all  ancient  and  most  modem  interpreters  assumes  that 
from  the  first  He  had  purposed  to  comply  with  her 
request,  and  spoke  as  He  diet  only  to  test  and  manifest 
her  faith.  MjOu  have  been  unwilling  to  recognise  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  purpose  in  the  human  nature 
of  our  Ijord  which  they,  unconsciously  heretical,  con- 
fused with  the  divine,  and  have  preferred  to  fall  back 
on  the  supposition  of  a  simulated  harshness.  The 
truer  and  more  reverential  coarse,  1  venture  to  think, 
is  to  accent  the  impression  which,  apart  from  any 
d  priori  tneory,  the  &icts  seem  naturidly  to  make, 
and  to  see,  in  what  passed,  the  prevailing  power  of 
prayer  working  on  the  svmpathy  of  Christ,  and  lead- 
mg  Him  to  pass  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  His 
appointed  work.  On  this  assumption,  it  is  our  work 
to  trace,  with  all  reverence,  the  successive  sta^s  of 
the  process.  And  first,  even  the  silence  is  significant, 
and  implies  a  conflict.    It  would  have  been  easy  to 
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dismiss  her  with  a  word.  But  the  tenderness  which 
He  felt  towards  this  sufferer,  as  towards  others,  for- 
bade that  course,  and  yet  the  sense  of  the  normal 
limitation  of  His  work  forbade  the  other.  Silence 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  equilibrium  of  these 
conflicting  motives. 

Send  her  away;  for  she  orieth  after  tui.— 
The  disciples  were  clearly  unable  to  enter  into  either  of 
the  two  feeling  which  were  thus  contending  for  the 
mastery.  Their  words,  as  interpreted  bv  our  Lord's 
answer,  were,  in  some  sense,  a  plea  in  favour  of  the 
woman.  They  wished  Him  to  grant  what  she  asked 
for,  and  so  to  dismiss  her.  And  yet  we  feel  that  their 
words  were  far  harsher  than  their  Master's  silence. 
They  wanted  only  to  be  rid  of  her  presence,  which  had 
followed  them  from  the  streets  into  the  house,  to  be 
freed  from  the  loud  eager  cries  which  vexed  them. 

(Si)  I  am  not  sent  (better,  I  was  not  sent)  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. — 
This,  then,  was  what  had  restrained  Him.  Those 
wandering  sheep,  without  a  shepherd,  were  the  ap- 
pointed objects  of  His  care.  Were  He  to  go  bevond 
that  limit  in  a  single  case,  it  might  be  followed  oy  a 
thousand,  and  then,  becoming,  as  it  were,  before  the 
time,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  He  would  cease  to 
draw  to  Himself  the  hearts  of  Israel  as  their  Redeemer. 
We  call  to  mind  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant 
(chap.  viiL  10),  and  wonder  that  that  was  not  decisive 
as  a  precedent  in  the  supplicant's  favour.  The  two 
cases  stood,  however,  on  a  very  different  footing.  The 
centurion  who  had  built  a  svnagogue  was  practically, 
if  not  formally,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  As  the  elders  - 
of  the  synagogue  pleaded  for  him  as  worthy,  the  work 
of  healing  wrought  for  him  would  not  alienate  them  or 
their  followers.  The  woman  belonged,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  most  scorned  and  hated  of  all  heathen  races,  Co 
the  Canaan  on  which  the  primeval  curse  was  held  to  rest 
(Gen.  ix.  25),  and  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  show  that  * 
she  was  in  any  sense  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Israel. 

(25)  Then  oame  she  and  worshipped  him. — 
The  word  implies  the  act  of  prostrate  homage.  She 
had  apparently  stood  apart  during  the  conversation 
between  the  Prophet  ana  His  disciples,  and  now  came 
again,  renewing  her  passionate  entreaty. 

(26)  To  oast  it  to  dogs. — The  word  used  was 
diminutive  in  its  form,  and  as  such  pointed  not  to  the 
wild,  unclean  beasts  that  haunt  the  streets  of  an  Eastern 
city  (Fs.  lix.  6),  but  to  the  tamer  animals  that  were 
bred  in  the  house,  and  kept  as  pets.  The  history  of 
Tobias  and  his  dog,  in  the  Apocrypha,  furnishes  the  one 
example  in  Biblical  literature  of  this  friendly  relatioa 
between  the  dog  and  his  master  (Tobit  v.  16). 

The  answer  has,  even  taking  this  into  account,  & 
somewhat  harsh  sound,  but  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
language  with  which  the  woman  must  have  been 
familiar,  and  it  was  probably  but  a  common  proveri),. 
like  our  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  indicating  the  line 
of  demarcation  whicn  gave  a  priority  to  the  claims 
of  the  family  of  Israel  to  those  of  strangers.     We  may 
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to  dogs.  ^  And  she  said,  Trutli,  Lord : 
yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  masters'  table.  <®>  Then 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her 
daughter  was  made  whole  from  that 
very  hour.  <^>  And  Jesus  departed 
from  thence,*  and  came  nigh  unto  the 
sea  of  (jalilee ;  and  went  up  into  a 
mountain,  and  sat  down  there.  <*^>  And 
great  multitudes  came  unto  him,* 
having  with  them  those  that  were  lame, 
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blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others, 
and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet ;  and 
he  healed  them :  <^^)  insomuch  that  the 
multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw 
the  dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be 
whole,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind 
to  see :  and  they  glorified  the  God  of 
Israel. 

(32)  ^en  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
unto  him,'  and  said,  I  have  compassion 
on  the  multitude,  because  they  continue 
with  me  now  three  days,  and  have 
nothing  to  eat:   and  I  will  not  send 


well  believe  tliat  there  was  no  inientioiuil  soom  in  it, 
thongh  it  empliAsized  an  acinal  distinction. 

0S7)  Trut^  Lord:  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs. — The  insertion  of  the  conjunction  "  for  '*  in 
the  Greek  gives  it  a  force  which  it  is  hard  to  repro- 
duce in  English,  **  Yet  grant  what  I  ask,  for  the  dogs 
under  the  table  .  .  ."  The  woman  catches  at  the  form 
which  had  softened  the  usual  word  of  scorn,  and  presses 
the  privilege  which  it  implied.  She  did  not  ask  that 
the  **  dbildren  *'  might  be  deprived  of  any  fragment  of 
their  portion ;  but  taking  her  place,  contentedly,  among 
the  "  aogs,"  she  could  still  dium  Him  as  her  Master,  and 
ask  for  the  "  crumbs  "  of  His  mercy.  The  Talmud 
contains  a  stor^  so  singularly  parallel  to  this  that  it  is 
worth  reproducing.  ''There  was  a  famine  in  the  land, 
and  stores  of  com  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Rabbi 
Jehudah  the  Holy,  to  be  distributed  to  those  only  who 
were  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law.  And, 
behold,  a  man  came,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Amram,  and 
clamorously  asked  for  his  portion.  The  Rabbi  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  the  condition,  and  had  fulfilled  it, 
and  then  the  supplicant  chan{;ed  his  tone,  and  said, 
'  Nay,  but  feed  me  as  a  dog  is  fed,  who  eats  of  the 
crumbs  of  the  feast/  and  the  Rabbi  hearkened  to  his 
words,  and  gave  him  of  the  com." 

(28)  o  woman,  great  is  thy  faith.— The  answer 
of  the  woman  changed  the  conations  of  the  problem, 
and  therefore,  we  may  reverently  add,  chained  the 
purpose  which  depended  on  them.  Here  agun,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  centurion,  our  Lord  found  a  faith 
greater  than  He  had  met  with  in  Israel.  The  woman 
was,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  a  child  of  the  faith,  though 
not  of  the  flesh,  of  Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  16),  and  as  such 
was  entitled  to  its  privileges.  She  believed  in  the  love 
of  Gk>d  her  Father,  in  the  pity  even  of  the  Prophet  who 
had  answered  her  with  words  of  seeming  harshness. 

Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.~Si  Mark 
adds,  as  spoken  by  our  Lord,  "  Go  thy  way,  the  devil 
is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter,"  and  that  when  the  woman 
went  to  her  house,  she  found  her  child  laid  on  the 
bed,  calm  and  peace  and  slumber  having  taken  the 
place  of  restless  frenzy. 

It  KB  obvious  that  the  lesson  of  the  story  stretches 
far  and  wide.  Wherever  man  or  woman  is  by  birth, 
or  creed,  or  even  sin,  among  those  whom  the  judg- 
ment of  the  heirs  of  religious  priviWes  counts  un- 
worthy even  of  the  lowest  of  spiritual  blessings,  amonsr 
outcasts  and  heirs  of  shame,  the  exoommuniciU»d  ana 
the  lost,  there  the  thought  that  "  the  dogs  under  the 
table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs"  may  bring,  as  it 
has  often  brought,  the  faith  that  changes  despair  into 
something  not  far  short  of  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 

(29)  Jesus  departed  from  thenoe.— As  St  Mark 


(in  the  better  MSS.)  gives  the  narrative.  His  journey 
led  Him  actually  through  Sidon.  It  was  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  He  visited  a  distinctly  heathen  city, 
and  walked  by  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  and  looked 
out  towards  the  isles  of  Ohittim,  the  isles  of  the 
Oentiles,  to  which  His  name  was  to  come  in  after 
years  as  the  message  of  joy  and  peace  and  life.  It  is 
significaiit,  as  Sidon  lay  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  that  He 
thus  extended  His  journey,  as  though  seeking  for 
Himself  and  His  disciples  a  longer  period  of  rest  for 

grayer  and  meditation.  His  return  to  Galilee  must 
ave  been  through  some  of  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Hermpn  ranae,  bringing  Him  down  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Uke. 

(30)  Blind,  dumb.— St.  Mark  (vii.  31—37)  relates 
one  memorable  instance  of  a  work  of  healing  in  this 
connection.  Here  we  get  a  great  aggpregate  of  miracles, 
unrecorded  in  detail,  working  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  leading  them  to  repeated  utterances 
of  pnuse  in  the  form  of  a  doxology — ^they  '*  glorified 
the  God  of  Israel" 

(32)  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude.— 
The  obvious  resemblance  between  the  details  of  this 
narrative  and  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
has  led  the  schools  of  critics,  inio  do  not  resard  either 
as  the  record  of  a  fact,  to  treat  this  as  omv  another 
version  of  the  same  incident,  or  rather,  from  tneir  point 
of  view,  of  the  same  legend.  The  notes  of  distinctness 
are,  however,  too  numerous  to  admit  of  that  explanation. 
The  number  of  the  people  fed,  their  three  days'  waiting 
till  their  food  was  exhausted,  the  number  of  the  loaves 
at  hand,  and  of  the  baskets  in  which  the  fragments 
were  collected  after  the  meal,  are  all  different  More 
thui  this,  the  words  rendered  in  both  narratives  by 
"  basket "  in  the  Authorised  version  are  not  the  same 
in  the  Greek.  Here  the  word  is  aw6pts  (muris),  the 
hamper  in  which  provisions  were  packed  as  for  a 
party  travelling  together,  large  enough,  as  in  St.  Paul's 
escape  from  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25),  to  hold  a  man ; 
whilo  in  the  other  it  was  the  ic^uwr  {cophintu),  or 
smaller  basket,  which  a  man  carried  in  his  hand. 
Lastly,  our  Lord's  words  in  xvi.  9,  10,  distinctly 
recog^nise  the  two  miracles,  and  connect  the  close  ca 
each  with  the  word  which  was  thus  specially  appropriate 
to  it.  Unless  we  adopt  the  incredible  hvpotnesis  that 
the  one  narrative  was  first  so  disguised  uikt  it  lost  the 
marks  of  its  identity,  and  that  the  Evangelists,  having 
combined  the  two,  then  invented  our  Lord's  words, 
with  all  their  apparent  freshness  and  adaptation  to  the 
speaal  circumstances  of  the  hour,  thev  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  decisive  as  proving  that  tnere  had  been 
two  events,  like  in  kind,  to  which  He  thus  referred.  It 
is  significant  that  here,  as  so  often  before,  the  display 
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them  away  fasting,  lest  they  faint  in 
the  way.  <®>  And  his  disciples  say 
unto  him.  Whence  shonld  we  have 
so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as 
to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?  <^>And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  How  many 
loaves  have  ye  ?  And  they  said.  Seven, 
and  a  few  little  fishes.  <^>  And  he 
commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down 
on  the  ground.  <*>  And  he  took  the 
seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  themy  and  gave  to 
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his  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the 
multitude.  <^>  And  they  c&d  all  eat, 
and  were  filled :  and  they  took  up  of 
the  broken  meat  that  was  left  seven 
baskets  foil.  <38)  ^j  they  that  did 
eat  were  four  thousand  men,  beside 
women  and  children.  <*>  And  he  sent 
away  the  multitude,  and  took  ship,  and 
came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.— <i)  The  Pharisees 
also  with  the  Sadducees   came,*    and 


of  miraculous  power  in  its  highest  form  originates  not  in 
answer  to  a  challenge,  or  as  being  offered  as  a  proof  of 
a  divine  mission,  but  simply  from  compassion.  Three 
days  had  passed,  and  stiU  the  crowds  hung  on  His  words 
and  waited  for  His  loving  acts,  and  now  they  began  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  that  moved  His  ^mpa^y. 

(83)  His  disoiples  say  unto  him.— Here,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  true  record,  a 
difficnlty  of  another  kind  mee&  ns.  How  was  it,  we 
ask,  that  Uie  disciples,  with  the  memory  of  the  former 
miracle  still  fresh  in  their  recollection,  should  answer 
as  before  with  the  same  child-like  perplexity?  Why 
did  they  not  at  once  assume  that  the  same  divine  power 
could  be  put  fortii  to  meet  a  like  want  now?  The 
answers  to  that  question  may,  perhaps,  be  g^uped  as 
follows :— (1.)  It  IS  not  easy  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  men  who  witnessed,  as  thev  did,  these 
workixigs  of  a  supernatural  might.  We  think  of  the 
Power  as  inherent,  and  therefore  permanent.  To  them 
it  might  seem  intermittent,  a  gift  that  came  and  went. 
Their  daily  necessities  had  b^n  supplied,  before  and 
after  the  great  event,  in  the  common  way  of  gift  or 
purchase.  The  gathering  of  the  fragments  (Matt. 
xiv.  20;  John  vi.  12)  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were 
not  to  rely  on  the  repetition  of  the  wonder.  (2.)  The 
fact  that  three  days  had  passed,  and  that  hunger  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  borders  of  exhaustion, 
might  well  have  led  to  think  that  the  power  was  not 
to  be  exerted  now.  (3.)  Our  Lord's  implied  Question 
— though,  as  before,  He  Himself  "knew  wnat  He 
would  do"  (John  vi  6) — ^must  have  appeared  to 
them  to  exclude  the  thought  that  He  was  about  to 
make  use  again  of  that  reserve  of  power  which  He 
had  displaymi  before.  They  would  seem  to  themselves 
to  be  simply  following  in  His  footsteps  when  they 
answered  His  question  as  on  the  level  which  He  Him- 
self thus  appeared  to  choose. 

(34)  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes.— The  re- 
semblance of  the  answer  to  that  which  had  been  given 
before  is,  at  least,  interesting  as  showing  what  was 
the  provision  habitnaUy  made  by  the  travelling  company 
of  preachers  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants.  The 
few  barley  loaves  tfnd  dried  fishes,  this  was  all  their 
store,  as  thev  went  from  village  to  village,  or  passed 
davs  and  nights  on  the  hills  of  Skdilee. 

(35)  He  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit 
down  on  the  ground. — Probably,  with  the  same 
orderly  precision  as  bdfore,  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties, 
the  women  and  children,  as  we  learn  from  verse  38, 
being  in  this  instance  also  grouped  together  apart 
from  the  men. 

(37)  Seven  baskete  fUU.— The  nature  of  the 
baskets  has  been  explained  above.  As  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  these  could  have  been  carried  by  the  dis- 
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ciples  on  their  journey,  we  must  think  of  them  as 
having  been  probably  brought  by  some  of  the  multitude 
to  hold  their  provisions.  The  fact  that  the  disciples 
were  shortlv  afterwards  (xvi.  7)  again  without  provision, 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  fragments  themselves 
had  been  in  their  turn  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
villages  in  the  district  to  which  our  Lord  and  the 
disciples  now  turned  their  courses. 

(39)  Into  the  coasts  of  Magdala.— The  better 
MSS.  give  the  reading  Magadan.  The  narrative 
implies  that  it  was  on  uie  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  it  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modem 
village  of  Ml  Mejdel,  about  three  nules  above  Taharish 
(Tiberias).  The  name  would  seem  to  be  an  altered 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Migdol,  a  tower.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  "Mary,  called  Magdalene,"  derived  her 
name  from  a  town  of  that  name,  we  may  think  of 
our  Lord's  visit  as  having  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  her  presence.  It  is  clear  that  the  company 
of  devout  women  who  ministered  to  Him  could  hardly 
have  followed  Him  in  the  more  distant  journey  to 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  it  was  natural,  if 
they  did  not,  that  they  should  have  returned  for  a 
time  to  their  homes.  St  Mark  gives  Dalmanutha 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  disemoarked.  Tins  has 
been  identified  with  the  modem  Ain-el-Bdrideh,  the 
"cold  fountain,"  a  glen  which  opens  upon  the  lake 
about  a  mile  from  Magdala. 

XYI. 

0)  The  Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadduoees.— 
The  presence  of  members  of  the  latter  sect,  who  do  not 
elsewhere  appear  in  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry,  is 
noticeable.  It  is  probably  explained  by  SI  Mark's 
version  of  the  wammg  in  verse  (5»  where  "  the  leaven  of 
Herod"  appears  as  equivalent  to  "the  leaven  of  the 
Sadducees"  in  St.  Matthew's  report.  The  Herodians 
were  the  GaHlean  Sadducees,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
hostile  parties  was  the  ccmtinuation  of  the  alliance 
which  had  begun  after  our  Lord's  protest  against  the 
false  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  which  was  common  to 
both  the  parties  (Mark  iii.  6). 

That  he  would  shew  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.—The  signs  and  wonders  that  had  been  wrought 
on  earth  were  not  enough  for  the  questioners.  There 
might  be  collusion,  or  a  power,  like  that  implied  in  the 
charge  of  "casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,"  preter- 
natural, but  not  divine.  What  they  asked  was  a  sign 
like  Samuel's  thunder  from  the  dear  blue  sky  (1  Sam. 
xiL  18),  or  Elijah's  fire  from  heaven  (1  Kings  xviiL  38) ; 
or,  possibly,  following  the  train  of  thought  suggested 
by  the  discourse  at  Capernaum,  now  demiitely  asking, 
what  they  hinted  then  (John  vi.  30,  31),  for  bread,  not 
multiplied  on  earth,  but  coming  straight  from  heaven. 
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tempting  desired  him  that  he  would 
shew  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  ^^  He 
answered  and  said  imto  them,  When 
it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will  he  fair 
weather:  for  the  sky  is  red.  <^>  And 
in  the  morning,  It  vnll  he  foul  weather 
to  day:  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowr- 
ing.  O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 
<*)  A  wicked  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
shall   no   sign  be  given  unto  it,  but 


the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  And 
he  left  them,  and  departed.  <^>  And 
when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the 
other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to  take 
bread. 

^^  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take 
heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees.  <^  And 
they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,. 
It  is  because  we  have  taken  no  bread. 
^  Which  when  Jesus  perceived,  he  said 
unto  them,  O  ye  of  little  faith,  why 
reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye 


(2)  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair 
weather. — ^It  is  remarkable  that  Bomo  of  the  best 
MSS.,  indnding  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic,  omit  the 
whole  of  these  sngKostive  words.  We  can  hardly  think 
of  them,  however,  looking  to  their  singular  originality 
of  form,  as  interpolated  by  a  later  transcriber,  and  have 
therofore  to  ask  how  we  can  explain  the  omission. 
They  are  not  found  in  Si  Mark,  ana  this  in  itself  shows 
that  there  were  some  reports  of  our  Lord's  answer  to 
the  Pharisees  in  which  they  did  not  appear.  Possibly 
the  transcriber  in  this  case  was  nnable  to  read  their 
meaning,  and  the  same  feeling,  or  the  wish  to  bring 
the  reports  in  the  two  Gospels  into  closer  agree- 
ment with  each  other,  may  have  influenced  the 
writers  of  the  two  MSS.  in  question.  Turning  (1) 
to  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  received  text,  we 
note,  as  to  their  form,  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  in 
italics  somewhat  mars  the  colloquial  abruptness  of  the 
original,  "Fair  weather,  for  tie  sky  is  red";  and 
(2)  that  the  use  of  '*  sky,"  instead  of  "  heaven,"  hides 
the  point  of  the  answer.  "You  watch  the  heaven,"  He 
in  substance  answers,  "and  are  weather-wise  as  to 
coming  storm  or  sunslune.  If  your  eyes  were  open  to 
watch  the  signs  of  the  spiritual  firmament,  you  would 
find  tokens  enough  of  tne  coming  sunshine  of  God's 
truth,  the  rising  of  the  day-spnng  from  on  high — 
tokens  enoueh,  also,  of  the  darkness  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  '  foul  weather '  of  God's  judgments."  Even 
the  fact  that  the  redness  of  the  sky  is  the  same  in  both 
cases  is  not  without  its  significance.  The  flush,  the 
glow,  the  excitement  that  pervaded  men's  minds,  was  at 
once  the  prognostic  of  a  brighter  day  following  on  that 
which  was  now  closing,  and  the  presage  of  Sie  storm 
and  tempest  in  which  uiat  day  should  end. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
habit  of  minute  criticism  stunts  or  even  kills  the  power 
of  discernment  which  depends  on  imagination,  that 
Strauss  should  have  looked  on  words  so  full  of  pro- 
found and  suggestive  meaning  as  "absolutely  unin- 
teUigible"  (Lehen  Jesu,  11.  viii.  p.  85). 

In  the  outward  framework  of  the  parable  the  weather- 
signs  of  Palestine  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
oxJBngland.  The  clear  red  evening  sky  is  a  prophecy  of 
a  brignt  morning.  The  monung  red — not "  red '  simply, 
but  with  the  indescribable  thraatening  aspect  impueid 
in  "  lowering,"  the  frown  of  the  sky,  as  it  were  (comp. 
Mark  x.  22,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered  "  g^eved") 
—makes  men  look  for  storms. 

(4)  The  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.— See  Note 
on  xii.  39.  As  given  by  St.  Mark,  the  answer  was  a 
more  absolute  refusal,  "No  sign"  (i.e.,  none  of  the 
kind  that  was  demanded)  "  shall  be  given  to  this  gene- 
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(*)  They  had  forgotten.  —  Better,  they  forgot 
SI  Mark,  with  his  usual  precbion  in  detail,  states  tnat 
they  had  but  "  one  loaf  "  with  them.  Either  the  sud- 
denness of  their  Lord's  departure  had  deprived  them  of 
their  customaiT  forethought,  or,  it  may  be,  they  were 
beginning  to  depend  wrongly  on  the  wonder-working 
power,  as  thougn  it  would  be  used,  not  as  before,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  famished  multitude,  but  aa 
renaering  that  forethought  needless  for  themselves. 

W  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.— 
The  form  of  the  warning  was  obviously  determined  by 
the  fact  just  narrated.  The  Master  saw  the  perplexed 
looks  and  heard  the  self -reproaching  or  mutually 
accusing  whispers  of  the  disciples,  and  made  them  the 
text  of  a  proverb  which  was  a  concentrated  parable.  As 
6K  Mark  gives  the  words,  they  stand,  "  Beware  of  th» 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod,**^ 
and  this,  if  we  have  to  make  our  choice,  we  may  believe 
to  have  been  the  form  in  which  tliey  were  actuallv 
spoken ;  St.  Matthew,  or  the  report  which  he  followed, 
substituting  for  the  less  known  Herodians  the  better 
known  Saoducees.  The  language  of  the  tetrarch,  as 
has  been  shown  (see  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  2),  implies  that 
Sadduceeism  had  been  the  prevailing  belief  of  his  life, 
and  the  current  of  Jewish  political,  not  to  say  regions,, 
sympathies,  naturallv  led  the  Sadducean  priests,  court- 
ing (as  Gaiaphas  did)  the  favour  of  the  Koman  rulers, 
to  fraternise  with  the  scribes  who  attached  themselves 
to  the  party  of  the  tetrarch.     (Gomp.  Acts  v.  17.) 

(7)  It  is  because  we  have  taken  no  bread.^ 
There  is  a  childish  naivete  in  their  self-ouestioning 
which  testifies  to  the  absolute  originality  ana  truthf  oU 
ness  of  the  record,  and  so  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
question  which  foUows,  and  which  assumes  the  reality 
of  the  two  previous  miracles.  The  train  of  thought 
which  connected  the  warning  and  the  fact  was  pro- 
bably hiurdlv  formulated  even  in  their  own  minds.  It 
may  be  that  thev  imagined  that  as  the  Pharisee  would 
not  eat  of  breaa  that  nad  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of 
heathen  or  publican,  so  their  Master  forbade  them, 
however  great  their  need,  to  receive  food  at  the  hands 
of  either  of  the  sects  that  had  combined  against  Him. 

(8)  o  ye  of  little  faith.— Our  Lord  reproves  not 
the  want  of  discernment  which  made  them  slow  to 
receive  the  meaning  of  the  similitude,  but  their  want 
of  faith.  The  discernment  depended  (in  part,  at  least) 
on  imaginative  power,  or  acquired  culture,  for  the  lack 
of  which  they  were  not  responsible.  But  their  memory 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  wants  had  been  twice 
supplied  might  at  least  have  taught  them  that  no  such 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  they  pictured  to 
themselves,  was  likely  to  arise  while  He  was  with 
them,  and  therefore  that  their  gross  carnal  interpre- 
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iiave  brought  no  bread?  <®>  Do  ye  not 
yet  understand,*  neither  rememl)er  the 
five  loaves  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how 
many  baskets  ye  took  up?  ^^>  Neither 
the  seven  loaves  of  the  four  thousand,* 
and  how  many  baskets  ye  took  up? 
^^  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand 
that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  concerning 
bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the 
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leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  ?  <^>  Then  understood  they  how 
that  he  bade  them  not  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees. 

(IS)  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts 
of  Cffisarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his  dis- 
ciples, saying.  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  man  amP*    <^*>  And  they 


tation  of  His  words  could  not  possibly  be  the  tme 
one.  Memory  in  this  case  should  have  been  an  aid 
to  faith,  and  faith,  in  its  tnm,  would  have  quickened 
spiritual  discernment. 

i%  10)  How  many  baskets. — ^The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  baskets^-the  cophini  and  the 
spuridea — ^is,  as  before  noticed  (Note  on  Matt.  xv.  37), 
titrietly  observed  here. 

(U)  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?— 
Tnie  to  His  method  of  education  our  Lord  does  not 
Himself  interpret  the  parable,  but  is,  as  it  were, 
^!ontent  to  suggest  the  train  of  thought  which  led  to 
the  interpretation.  And  the  disciples,  slow  of  heart  as 
they  were,  followed  the  due  thus  given.  "  Then  under- 
stood they."  Memory  did  at  last  quicken  faith,  and 
faith  imjMirted  the  imaginative  insignt  which  sees  its 
way  through  parables  and  dark  saying^. 

(12)  The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 
Sadduoees. — ^Better,  teaching ;  not  so  much  the  for- 
mulated donnas  of  the  sect  as  its  general  drift  and 
tendency.  The  leaven  was  (as  expressly  stated  in  Luke 
JM.  1)  "  hypocrisy,'*  the  unreality  of  a  life  respectable, 
rigid,  outwardly  r«linous,  even  earnest  in  its  zeal,  and 
yet  wanting  in  the  humilityand  love  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  true  holiness.  That  of  the  Sadducees  and 
of  Herod,  was,  we  may  believe  (it  is  not  specially 
defined),  the  more  open  form  of  worldlinees  and  self- 
indulgence  which  allied  themselves  with  their  denial  of 
the  resurrection  and  therefore  of  eternal  life. 

(13)  Cflssarea  Philippi.— The  order  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  follows : — ^From  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
they  came,  passing  through  Sidon,  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galuee  (Mark  viL  31) ;  thence  by  ship  to 
Mafidala  and  Dalmanutha,  on  the  western  shore  (Matt. 
zv.  d9;  Mark  viii.  10) ;  thence,  affain  crossing  the  lake 
(Mark  viii.  13),  to  the  eastern  Betnsaida  (MarK  viii.  22) ; 
thence  to  Csesarea  Philippi.  There  is  in  all  these 
movements  an  obvious  withdrawal  from  the  populous 
cities  which  had  been  the  scene  of  His  earlier  laoours, 
and  which  had  practically  rejected  Him  and  cast  in 
their  lot  with  His  enemies.  This  last  journey  took 
them  to  a  district  which  He  had  apparently  never  before 
visited,  and  to  which  He  now  came,  it  would  seem,  not 
as  a  pTMcher  of  the  kingdom,  but  simply  for  retirement 
and  perhaps  for  safety.  Ceesarea  Philippi  (so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
sea-coast)  does  not  appear  (unless  we  identify  it  with 
Laish  or  Dan,  and  for  tnis  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence) 
in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  position  at 
the  foot  of  Hermon  led  Eobinson  {Besearches,  m.  404, 
<519)  to  identify  it  with  the  Baal-gad  of  Josh,  xi  17, 
xii.  7,  xiii.  5,  or  the  Baal-hermon  of  Judg.  iii.  3;  but  this 
also  hardly  extends  beyond  the  region  of  conjecture. 
The  site  of  the  city  was  near  the  chief  source  of  the 
Jordan,  which  flowed  from  a  cave  which,  under  the  in- 
flnenee  of  the  Oreek  cuUus  that  came  in  with  the  rule 
of  the  Syrian  kmgs,  was  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  the  old 
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name  of  the  city,  Paneas,  bore  witness  to  this  consecra- 
tion. Herod  the  Great  built  a  temple  there  in  honour 
of  Augustus  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3),  and  his  son  Philip 
the  tetrareh  (to  whose  province  it  belonged)  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  city,  and  re-named  it  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  and  to  perpetuate  his  own  memory.  From 
Agrippa  IL  it  received  the  name  of  Neroneas,  as  a  like 
compliment  to  the  emperor  to  whom  he  owed  his  title ; 
but  the  old  local  name  survived  these  passingchanges, 
and  still  exists  in  the  modem  B&ni&s.  With  the 
one  exception  of  the  journey  through  Sidon  (Mark 
vii  31),  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  our  Lord's  wander- 
ings ;  and  belon|;inff  as  it  does  to  the  same  period  of 
His  ministry,  His  visit  to  it  may  be  r^ardea,  though 
not  as  an  extension  of  His  work  bevond  its  self-imposed 
limits,  as  indicating  something  like  a  sympathy  with 
the  out-lying  heathen  who  z^de  up  the  bulk  of  its 
population— a  sense  of  rest,  it  may  be,  in  turning  to 
them  from  the  ceaseless  strife  and  bitterness  which  He 
encountered  at  Capernaum  and  Jerusalem.  How  the 
days  passed  which  were  spent  on  the  journey,  what 
gpradous  words  or  acts  of  mercv  marked  His  track, 
what  communings  with  His  Father  were  held  in  the 
solitude  of  the  mountain  heights — are  questions  which 
we  may  dwell  upon  in  reverential  silence,  but  must 
be  content  to  leave  unanswered.  The  incident  which 
follows  is  the  one  event  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man 
am  P— The  Greek  emphasises  "  men  "  by  prefixing  the 
article,  so  as  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  men,  as  such, 
with  God's  revelation.  The  question  comes  before 
us,  as  possibly  it  did  to  the  disciples,  with  a  sharp 
abruptness.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  it  occupied 
a  fitting  place  in  the  spiritual  education  through  wnich 
our  Lord  was  leading  His  disciples.  It  was  a  time  of,  at 
least,  seeming  failure  and  partial  desertion.  "  From  that 
time,"  St.  John  relates,  speaking  of  what  followed  after 
the  discourse  at  Capernaum,  "  many  of  His  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  "  (John  vi  o6). 
He  had  turned  to  the  Twelve  and  asked,  in  tones  of 
touching  sadness,  "  Will  ve  also  go  away  P"  and  had 
received  from  Peter,  as  tne  spokesman  of  the  others, 
what  was  for  the  time  a  reassuring  answer,  **  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  so?  Thou  hast  l£e  words  of  eternal 
life ; "  and  this  had  been  coupled  with  the  confession 
of  faith  which  we  now  find  repeated.  But  in  the  mean- 
time there  had  been  signs  of  wavering.  He  had  had  to 
rebuke  them  ^  being  "  of  little  faith  ^  (verse  8).  They 
had  urged  something  like  a  policy  of  reticence  in  His 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees  (cnap.  xv.  12).  One  of  the 
Twelve  was  cherishing  in  his  soul  the  "  devil-temper" 
of  a  betrayer  (John  vi.  70).  It  was  time,  if  we  mav 
so  speak,  that  they  should  be  put  to  a  crucial  test, 
and  the  alternative  of  faith  or  want  of  faith  pressed 
home  upon  their  consciences. 

W  And  they  said.  Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist.— The  passage  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  as  one  of  the  very  few  that  mdicata 
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said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the 
Baptist:  some,  Elias;  and  others, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

<^^  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say 
ye  that  I  amP     (^^)  And  Simon  Peter 
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answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Chrisl^ 
the  Son  of  the  Uving  God.«  i^)  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for 
flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 


the  impressions  shaped  into  beliefs  that  were  floating 
among  the  people  as  to  our  Lord's  character  ana 
mission.  They  were  based,  it  will  be  seen  in  each  case, 
upon  a  popular  doctrine  of  transmigration,  to  which 
the  Pharisees  had  given  a  place  in  their  system  of 
teaching.  The  great  actors  of  the  past  were  still  in 
existence.  They  might,  at  any  g^reat  national  crisis 
reappear  to  continue  and  complete  their  work.  Each 
of  the  answers  has  a  further  special  interest  of  its  own. 
(1.)  The  identification  of  our  Lord  with  the  Baptist  has 
already  met  us  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  tetrarch 
Antipas,  adopted,  but  not  originated,  by  hun  as  ez- 
plainmg  our  Liord's  mighty  works  (Matt.  zIt.  2 ;  Luke 
IX.  7).  (2.)  The  belief  that  Elijah  had  reappearod  was 
of  the  same  nature.  He  was  expected  as  the  lorerunner 
of  the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5).  The  imagination  of  the 
people  had  at  first  seen  in  the  Baptist  the  reappearance 
of  the  Tishbite,  but  he,  though  working  in  tne  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah,  had  disclaimed  the  character  wnich 
was  thus  ascribea  to  him,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
imagination  of  the  people  should  now  turn  to  One  who 
appeared  to  them  as  simply  continuing  his  work.  The 
character  of  our  Lord's  recent  miracles,  corresponding 
as  it  did  to  that  which  was  recorded  as  wrought  by 
Elijah  for  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (1  Kmgs  zvii.  14), 
had  probably  strengthened  that  impression.  (3.)  The 
name  of  Jeremiah  introduces  a  new  train  of  legendary 
thought.  The  impression  made  by  that  prophet  on  the 
min<&  of  men  had  led  to  something  like  a  mythical 
after-growth.  It  was  said  that  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah 
had  passed  into  Zechariah  (see  Note  on  Matt,  zxvii.  9), 
and  on  that  assumption  another  reappearance  might 
well  seem  probable.  He,  it  was  believed,  had  hidden 
the  ark,  ana  the  tabernacle,  and  the  altar  of  incense  in 
a  cave  in  "  the  mountun  where  Moses  climbed  up  and 
saw  the  heritage  of  Grod  " — i.e.,  in  Nebo,  or  Pisgkh  (2 
Mace.  ii.  1 — 7) — and  was  expected  to  come  and  guide 
the  people  in  the  time  "  when  Gknl  should  gatiber  His 
people  together"  to  the  place  of  oonceaJment.  He  had 
appeared  to  Judas  Maccabeus  in  a  vision  as  "  a  man 
with  |prey  hairs,  and  exceeding  glorious,"  and  as  the 
ffoardian  prophet  of  the  people,  praying  for  them  and 
for  the  Holy  City,  had  g^ven  nim  a  golden  sword  as  the 

£'ft  of  God  (2  Mace.  xy.  13 — 16).  As  the  prophet  who 
id  foretold  the  new  covenant  and  the  coming  of  tiie 
Lord  our  Righteousness  ( Jer.  xxiii  6,  xxxi.  31)  he  was 
identified,  as  thoroughly  as  Isaiah,  with  the  Messianic 
expectations  of  the  ^ople.  Something,  we  may  add, 
there  may  have  been  in  our  Lord's  human  aspect,  as  a 
Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  wnich  may 
have  helped  to  suggest  this  identi&ation  with  the 
prophet  who  was,  arove  all  others  of  the  goodly  com- 
IMmy,  a  prophet  of  lamentations  and  tears  and  woe. 
(4.)  The  last  conjecture  was  more  vague  and  unde- 
fined, and  was  probably  the  resource  of  those  who  were 
impressed  with  wonder  at  our  Lord's  words  and  works, 
ana  yet  could  not  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  what  He  daimMl  to  be.  All  the  four  conjec- 
tures, it  will  be  seen,  fell  far  short  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Christ. 

Interpreted  in  connection  with  the  vision  of  Dan. 
viL  13,  the  words  of  the  question,  "  Whom  do  men  say 
thai  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?"  did,  in  fact,  assume  His 
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claim  to  be  the  Christ.  But  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  disciples  had  risen  to  their  Lord's  meaning^ 
in  thus  speaking  of  Himself,  and  would,  on  their  part, 
adopt  that  interpretation.  The  report  which  they  made 
of  the  belief  of  others  shows  how  little,  at  this  time 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  case  earlier  or  later),  He 
was  regarded  m  the  lleasUh  by  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

(fi)  Whom  say  ye  P-<The  pronoun  is  doubly  em* 
phasised  in  the  Greek,  "  But  ye — ^whom  say  y«  .  .  .  ?  " 
The  question  is,  as  has  be^  said,  panulel  in  tone,, 
though  not  in  form,  to  that  of  John  vi.  67.  Had  they 
still  a  distinct  faith  of  their  own  ?  or  were  they,  too, 
falling  back  into  these  popular  surmises  P 

(i6>  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God. — The  variations  ia  the  other  Gospels — St.  Mark 
giving  simply,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  and  St.  Luke, 
"  The  Christ  of  God" — are  interesting  m  their  bearing 
on  the  question  of  literal  inspiration,  but  do  not  afEect 
the  meaninfi^ ,-  and  the  fullest  of  the  three  reports  may 
be  receivea  without  hesitation  as  the  most  authentic. 
The  confession  was  made  by  Peter,  partly,  we  may 
believe,  as  the  representative  of  the  others,  partly,  aa 
the  special  promise  that  follows  implies,  from  the  per- 
sonal fervour  of  his  character.  He  believed  himself, 
and  had  impressed  his  faith  on  them.  His  worda 
reproduced  the  confession  of  John  vi.  69,  even  verbally, 
if  we  follow  the  received  text,  but  the  better  MSS.  of 
that  Gospel  have  a  different  reading :  "  Thou  art  the 
Holy  One  of  Grod."  In  any  form  they  recognised  to 
the  full  our  Lord*s  character  as  the  Chnst;  they 
identified  Him  with  the  Son  of  Man  in  Daniel's  vision, 
and,  more  than  this,  they  reoogmsed  In  that  Son  of 
Man  one  who  was  also  not "  a  son  "  only,  but,  in  some 
high  incommunicable  sense, "  the  Son  of  tne  living  God.** 

(17)  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona.— Look- 
ing to  the  reali^  of  our  Lord's  human  nature,  its 
capacity  for  wonder  (Mark  vi.  6,  Luke  vii.  9),  anger 
(Mark  iii.  5),  sorrow  (John  xL  35,  Luke  xix.  41), 
and  other  emotions,  it  is  not  over-bold  to  recognise 
in  these  words  something  like  a  tone  of  exalted  joy. 
It  is  the  first  direct  personal  beatitude  pronounced  by 
Him ;  and,  as  such,  presents  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  rebukes  which  had  been  addressed  to  Peter,  as  to 
the  others,  as  being  "without  understanding,"  "of 
little  faith,"  with  "  tneir  heart  yet  hardened."  Here, 
then.  He  had  found  at  last  the  clear,  unshaken,  un- 
wavering faith  which  was  the  indispensable  condition 
for  the  manifestation  of  His  kingdom  as  a  visible 
society  upon  earth.  The  beatitude  is  solemnised  (as 
in  John  i  42)  by  the  full  utterance  of  the  name  whicli 
the  disciple  had  borne  before  he  was  called  by  t^ 
new  name  of  Cephas,  or  Peter,  to  the  work  oi  an 
Apostle.  He  was  to  distinguish  between  the  old  natural 
and  the  new  supernatural  life.     (Comp.  John  xxi.  15.) 

Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee. — Better,  It  was  not  flesh  and  hlood  that  revealed. 
The  words  are  used  in  their  common  Hebrew  meaning' 
(as  in  John  i.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  Eph.  vi.  12)  for 
human  nature,  human  agency,  in  all  their  manifold 
forms.  The  cUsciple  had  received  the  faith  which  he 
now  professed,  not  through  popular  rumours,  not 
through  the  teaching  of  scribesi  out  by  a  revelaiioii 
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unto  thee,  but  m j  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.    (^)  And  I  say  also  onto  thee, 
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That  thou  art  Peter,'  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  mj  church;  and  the 


from  the  Father.  He  was  led,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  words,  through  the  veil  of  our  Lord's  hmnan  nature 
to  recomise  the  oiTine. 

(18)  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  .  .  . 
—It  is  not  easy,  in  dealing  with  a  text  which  for 
many  centuries  has  heen  the  subject-matter  of  endless 
controyersies,  to  clear  our  minds  of  those  "after- 
thoughts of  theology "  which  have  gathered  round  it, 
and,  m  part  at  least,  overlaid  its  meaning.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  we  can  only  reach  the  true  meaning  by 
putting  those  controversies  aside,  at  all  events  tifl  we 
have  endeavoured  to  realise  what  thoughts  the  words 
at  the  time  actually  conveyed  to  those  who  heard 
them,  and  that  when  we  have  gp«sped  that  meaning 
it  will  be  our  best  preparation  for  determining  what 
bearing  they^  haye  upon  the  later  controversies  of  an- 
cient or  modlem  times.  And  (1)  it  would  seem  dear  that 
the  connection  between  Peter  and  the  rock  (the  words 
in  the  Oreek  differ  in  graider,  wirpos  and  v^po,  but  were 
identical  in  the  Aranuuc,  which  our  Lord  nrobabl^  used) 
was  meant  to  be  brought  into  spedai  prominence. 
Now,  at  last,  by  this  confession  of  his  faith,  Peter  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  his  new  calling,  and  was  worthy 
of  his  new  name.  (2)  Whether  he  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  rock  of  the  next  clause  is,  however,  a  question 
on  which  men  may  legitimately  differ.  On  the  one  side 
there  is  the  probabilny  that  m  the  Aramaic,  in  which 
our  Lord  spoke,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  words  m  the  two  clauses ;  on  the  other,  the  possi- 
bility thai  He  may  have  used  the  Greek  words,  or  that 
the  Evangelist  may  have  intended  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  felt  by  the  use  of  the  two  words, 
which  undoubtedly  differ  in  their  meaning,  v4rpot 
being  a  "stone"  or  fragment  of  rock,  while  firpa  is 
the  rode  itself.  The  Aramaic  Cepha,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  the  former  rather  thui  the  latter  meaning.  (3)  On 
the  assumption  of  a  distinction  there  f^ows  the 
question.  What  is  ilie  rock  P  Peter's  faith  (subjective)  P 
or  the  truth  (objective)  which  he  confessed  P  or  Christ 
Himself  ?  Takuig  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  balance 
seems  to  incline  in  favour  dt  the  last  view.  (1.) 
Christ  and  not  Peter  is  the  Bock  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  the 
Foundation  in  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  (2.)  The  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament  associated  the  idea  of  the  Bock  with 
the  greatness  and  steadfastness  of  God,  not  with  that 
of  a  man  [Deut.  xxxiL  4, 18;  2  Sam.  xxiL  3 ;  xxiii.  3; 
Ps.  xviiL  2,  31,  46 ;  Isa.  xvii.  10 ;  Hab.  i  12  (Hebrew)]. 
(3.)  As  with  the  words,  which  in  their  form  present 
a  parallel  to  these,  "  Destroy  this  temple"  (John  iL  19), 
80  here,  we  may  believe  Uie  meaning  to  have  been 
indicated  by  significant  look  or  gesture.  The  Bock 
on  which  {ne  Church  was  to  be  built  was  Himself, 
in  the  mystery  of  that  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
Human  which  had  been  the  subject  of  St.  Peter's 
confession.  Had  Peter  himself  been  meant,  we  may 
add,  the  simpler  form,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
thee  will  I  build  My  Church,"  would  have  been 
dearer  and  more  natural.  As  it  is,  the  collocation 
suggests  an  implied  contrast :  "  Thou  art  the  Bock- 
Apostle;  and  yet  not  ihe  Bock  on  which  the  Church 
is  to  be  built.  It  is  enouffh  for  thee  to  have  found 
the  Bock,  and  to  have  buut  on  the  one  Foundation." 
(Comp.  yii.  24.) 

I  wiU  build  my  ohiiroh.— It  is  significant  that 
this  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  Church  {Ec- 
clesia)  in  the  New  Testament,  the  only  passage  but  one 
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(xviil  17)  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  whole  cycle  of  our 
Lord's  recorded  teaching.  Its  use  was  every  way 
significant.  Partly,  doubtless,  it  came  with  the  asao- 
dations  which  it  had  in  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  used  for  the  "  assembly  "  or  "  congregation  "  of 
the  Lord  (Deut.  xviii  16 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxvi.  12) ;  but 
partly  also,  as  soon  at  least  as  the  word  came  in  its 
Greek  form  before  Greek  readers,  it  would  bring  witii 
it  the  associations  of  Greek  politics.  The  Celesta 
was  the  assembly  of  free  dtizens,  to  which  belouffed 
judicial  and  legislative  power,  and  from  which  aliens 
and  slaves  were  alike  excluded.  The  mere  use  of  the 
term  was  accordingly  a  momentous  step  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  disdj^es.  Thej  had  been  looking  for  a 
kingdom  with  the  King,  as  its  visible  Head,  sitting  on 
an  earthly  throne.  They  were  told  that  it  was  to  be 
realised  in  a  sodety,  an  assembly,  like  those  which  in 
eartidy  polities  we  call  popular  or  democratic  He, 
the  King,  claimed  that  sodety  as  His  own.  He  was  its 
real  Head  and  Founder ;  but,  outwardly,  it  was  to  be 
what  the  word  which  He  now  diose  described  And 
this  Church  He  was  about  to  build.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  word  ecclesia  did  not  lend  itself  so  readily 
as  the  English  equivalent  does  to  the  idea  of  building. 
The  sodefy  and  the  fabric  in  which  the  members  of  the 
sodety  meet  were  not  then,  as  they  are  now,  described 
by  the  same  term.  The  similitude  was  bolder  than  it 
seems  to  us.  Like  the  "  city  set  on  a  hill "  of  y.  14, 
like  the  "  vine  "  of  John  xv.  1,  it  may  well  have  been 
suggested  by  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
woras  were  uttered  For  there  upon  one  rock  rose  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Canaanite  dty  of  Hazor;  and  on 
another  the  stately  palace  built  by  the  Herodian  princes, 
and  still,  as  the  Castle  of  Shubeibeh,  covering  an 
extent  of  ffround  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  Castle 
of  Heidelberg  (Stanley's  Sifiai  ana  Palestine,  a  xL). 
Once  started  on  its  way,  the  mmilitude  became  the 
fruitful  source  of  new  thoudits  and  phrases.  The 
ecclesia  was  the  "house  of  God"  (1  rAm.  iii  15);  it 
was  a  "  holy  temple "  (Eph.  ii.  21).  All  gifts  were 
bestowed  for  the  work  of  "  edifying "  or  building  it 
up  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  4;  Eph.  iv.  12).  Those  who  kboured 
in  that  work  were  as  "wise  architects  or  master- 
builders  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  10).  But  Christ,  we  must  remember, 
elaims  the  work  of  building  as  His  own.  Whatever 
others  may  do.  He  is  the  supreme  Master-builder. 
As  in  His  sacerdotal  character.  He  is  at  once  Priest 
and  Victim,  so  under  the  aspect  now  presented  (con- 
dstency  of  metaphors  giving  way  to  the  necessities  of 
spiritual  truth)  He  is  at  once  the  Founder  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  new  sodety. 

The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.— The  gates  of  Hades  (see  Note  on  Matt  xi  23), 
not  of  Genenna,  the  place  of  torment.  Hades  as  the 
shadow- world  of  the  dead,  the  unseen  counterpart  of  the 
visible  grave,  all-abeorbing,  aU-destructive,  mto  whose 
jaws  or  gates  all  things  human  pass,  and  from  which 
issue  all  forces  that  destroy,  is  half -idealised,  half- 
personified,  as  a  power,  or  polity  of  death.  The  very 
phrase,  "gates  of  the  grave,  or  of  Hades,"  meets  us  in 
Hezekiah's  eleffy  (Isa.  xxxviiL  10),  and  Wisd.  xvL  13. 
In  Bev.  vi.  8  &e  personification  is  carried  still  further, 
and  Death  rides  upon  a  pale  horse,  and  Hades  follows 
after  him,  and  both  are  in  the  end  overthrown  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Bev.  xx.  14).  And  as  the 
gates  of  the  Eastern  dty  were  the  scene  at  once  of 
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gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  <^^  And  I  will  give  nnto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:'  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt   bind  on  earth 
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shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,  t^)  Then 
charged    he    his    disciples    that    thej 


^^ly  jadgment  (2  Sam.  xt.  2)  and  of  the  oonncil 
of  the  elders  (Frov.  xxzi.  23),  thev  became  the  natural 
symbol  of  the  polity  which  mled  there.  And  so  the 
promise  declared  that  all  the  powers  of  Hades,  all 
the  forces  of  destniction  that  attack  and  in  the  long- 
nm  overpower  other  societies,  should  attack,  but  not 
overpower,  the  ecclesia  of  which  Christ  was  the  Founder. 
Nothing  in  our  Lord's  teaching  is,  as  measured  by 
man's  judgment,  more  wonderful  than  the  utterance 
of  such  a  prophecy  at  such  a  tune.  It  was,  as  has 
been  said,  a  time  of  seeming  failure.  He  was  about 
to  announce,  with  a  clearness  unknown  before,  His 
coming  death  as  a  malefactor,  and  yet  it  was  at  this 
moment  that  He  proclaimed  the  perpetuity  and  triumph 
of  the  society  which  as  yet,  it  may  be  said,  existed  omy 
in  the  germs  of  a  half-realised  conception.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  offers  hardly  any  serious  parallel  to 
such  a  prediction,  and  still  less  to  that  fulfilment  of  it 
which  has  been  witnessed  through  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christendom,  and  which  does  not  as  yet  seem  drawing 
to  its  close. 

(19)  I  will  give  nnto  fhee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.—Two  distinct  tnuns  of  figura- 
iiye  thought  are  blended  in  the  words  that  follow. 
(1.)  The  palace  of  a  great  king  implied  the  presence  of 
a  chief  officer,  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain,  or  to  use 
the  old  Hebrew  phrase,  as  "over  the  household." 
And  of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  (Isa.  xxiL  22),  the  key  of  office,  the  key  of  the 

Stes  and  of  the  treasure,  was  the  recognised  symboL 
the  highest  sense  that  key  of  the  house  of  Dayid 
belonged  to  Christ  Himself  as  the  King.  It  was  He  who 
DpeuM  and  none  could  shut,  who  shut  and  none  could 
open  (Bey.  iii.  7).  But  that  power  was  now  delegated 
to  the  seryant  whose  yery  name,  as  an  Apostle,  marked 
him  out  as  his  Lord's  representatiye,  and  the  after- 
history  of  Peter's  work,  when  through  1dm  Gk)d  "opened 
the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Grentiles  "  (Acts  xiy.  27 ;  xy. 
7),  was  the  proof  of  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  office 
thus  assigned  to  him.  (2.)  With  this  there  was  another 
thought)  which  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  yerse  be- 
comes the  dominant  one.  The  scribes  of  Israel  were 
thought  of  as  stewards  of  the  treasures  of  diyine 
wisdom  (xiii.  52).  When  they  were  admitted  to 
their  office  they  receiyed,  as  its  symbol,  the  "  key  of 
knowledge  "  (Luke  xi.  52),  which  was  to  admit  them  to 
the  treasure-chambers  of  the  house  of  the  interpreter, 
the  Beth'Midrash  of  the  Babbis.  For  this  work  the 
Christ  had  been  training  His  disciples,  and  Peter's 
confession  had  shown  tnat  the  training  had  so  far 
done  its  work.  He  was  qualified  to  oe  a  "  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heayen,  and  to  bring 
fortli  out  of  its  treasures  things  new  and  old" 
(chap.  xiii.  52);  and  now  the  "key"  was  giyen  to 
him  as  the  token  of  his  admission  to  that  office. 
It  made  him  not  a  priest  (that  office  lay  altogether 
outside  the  range  of  the  symbolism),  but  a  teacher 
and  interpreter.  The  words  that  follow  as  to 
"binding"  and  "loosing"  were  the  formal  confirma- 
tion in  words  of  that  symbolic  act.  For  they,  too, 
belong  to  the  scribe's  office  and  not  the  priest  s,  and 
express  an  entirely  different  thought  from  that  of 
rettiining  and  forgiying  sins.  That  power  was,  it  is 
true,  afterwards  bestowed  on  Peter  and  his  brother- 
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apostles  (see  Note  on  John  xx.  23),  but  it  is  not  in 
question  here.  As  interpreted  by  the  la^^ge  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (see  Ligntfoot,  .Hor.  Uebr,,  on 
this  yerse),  the  words  pointed  primarily  to  leg^latiye 
or  interpretatiye  functions,  not  to  the  judicial  treat- 
ment of  indiyidual  men.  The  school  of  Shammai, 
e.g,f  bound  when  it  declared  this  or  that  act  to  be  a 
tnmsgression  of  the  Sabbath  law,  or  forbade  diyoroe 
on  any  but  the  one  |pround  of  adultery ;  the  school  of 
Hillel  loosed  when  it  set  men  free  irom  the  obliga- 
tions thus  imposed.  Here,  too,  the  after-work  of  Peter 
was  an  illustiation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  When 
he  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Judaisers  to  "put  a  yoke 
upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples"  (Acts  xy.  10),  he  was 
loosing  what  was  also  loosed  in  heayen.  When  he 
procLiimed,  as  in  his  Epistle,  the  eternal  laws  of  right- 
eousness, and  holiness,  and  loye,  he  was  binding 
those  laws  on  the  conscience  of  Christendom.  It  must 
be  remembered,  lastly,  that  the  power  thus  bestowed 
on  him  was  conferred  afterward  (xviii.  18)  on  the 
whole  company  of  the  Apostles,  or,  more  probably,  on 
the  whole  body  of  the  disciples  in  their  oollectiye  unity, 
and  there  with  an  implied  extension  to  partially  judicial 
functions  (see  Note  on  xyiii.  18). 

A  few  words  will,  it  is  belieyed,  be  sufficient  to  set 
the  claims  and  the  oontroyersies  which  haye  had  their 
starting-point  in  these  words  on  their  lieht  footing. 
It  may  be  briefly  noted  (1)  that  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful (not  to  chum  too  much  for  the  interpretation  gfiyen 
aboye)  whether  the  man  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  was  to  be  built;  (2)  that  it  is  doubtful 
(though  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion) whether  Peter  was  eyor  in  any  real  sense  Bishon 
of  the  Church  of  Bome,  or  in  any  way  connectea 
with  its  foundation ;  (3)  that  there  is  not  a  syllable 
pointing  to  the  transnussion  of  the  power  oonierred 
on  him  to  his  successors  in  that  supposed  Episco- 
pate; (4)  as  just  stated,  that  the  power  was  not 
giyen  to  him  luone,  but  equally  to  aU  the  disciples; 
(5)  that  the  power  of  the  Keys,  no  less  than  that  of 
"binding"  and  "loosing,"  was  not  sacerdotal,  but 
belonged  to  the  office  of  a  scribe  or  teacher.  As  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  the  Bonush  amunent  from 
this  yerse  stands  on  a  leyel  with  that  which  sees  the 
supremacy  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  the  "  two 
great  lights "  of  (jfen.  i.  16,  or  the  "  two  swotds "  of 
Luke  xxii.  38.  The  claims  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
rest,  such  as  they  are,  on  the  greatness  of  her  history, 
on  her  association  with  the  imperial  city,  on  the 
work  done  by  her  as  the  "  lip^ht  of  the  wide  West " 
in  ages  of  darkness,  on  the  imposing  aspect  ci  her 
imagined  unity;  but  to  build  them  upon  the  promise  to 
Peter  is  but  the  idlest  of  fantastic  dreams,  fit  only 
to  find  its  place  in  that  Limbo  of  yanities  which  con- 
tains, among  other  abortiye  or  morbid  g^wths,  the 
monstrosities  of  interpretation. 

(20)  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they 
shoiild  tell  no  man.-~We  may  yenture  to  analyse 
what  we  may  reyerently  call  the  motiyes  of  this  reti- 
cence. Had  the  disciples  gone  about,  not  only  as 
proclaiming  the  kingdom  and  as  preachers  of  repent- 
ance, but  sounding  tibe  watchword  that  the  Christ  had 
come,  it  miffht  not  haye  been  difficult  for  them  to 
gather  round  Him  the  homage  of  exdted  crowds.    It 
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Peter  Rebuked. 


should  tell  no  man  thai  he  was  Jesns 
the  Christ. 

t^>  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus 
to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he 
must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer 
many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and 
be  raised  again  the  third  day.    <^)  Then 


Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke 
him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord : 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  (^)  But 
he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me:  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  men. 


not  snch  homage,  however,  that  He  sought,  hut 
that  which  had  its  root  in  a  deeper  faith.  It  tended 
to  present  a  false  aspect  of  His  kingdom  to  the  minds 
of  men;  it  tended  also  to  prevent  the  consummation 
to  which  He  was  now  directing  the  thoughts  of  His 
disciples  as  the  necessary  condition  of  His  entering  on 
the  glory  of  His  kingdom.  The  zeal  of  the  multitude 
to  make  him  a  kinff  after  their  own  fashion  (John 
tL  15)  was  what  He  aeprecated  and  shunned. 

W  From  that  time  forth  began  Je8U8.~The 
prominence  given  to  the  prediction  shows  that  it  came 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  as  something  altogether 
new.  Thev  had  failed  to  understand  the  mys&rious 
hints  of  tne  future  which  we  find  in,  "Destroy  this 
tenmle'*  (John  iL  19),  in  the  Son  of  Man  heing  "  lifted 
up  '^C John  iii.  14),  in  the  sign  of  the  prophet  "Jonas*' 
(ni.  99;  xvi.  4).  Now  the  veil  is  uplifted,  and  the 
order  of  events  is  plainlv  foretold — the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  rejection,  the  condemnation,  the  death, 
the  leenrrection.  It  is  ohvious  that  if  we  accept  the 
record  as  true  the  prediction  is  one  which  implies  a 
foreknowledge  that  is  at  least  supernatural,  ana  is  so 
far  evidence  of  a  divine  mission,  if  not  also  of  a  divine 
nation  in  the  speaker.  And  it  ma^  well  he  ui^ged 
that  in  this  case  the  incidents  which  surround  the 
prediction — as,  e.g.,  Peter's  protest,  and  the  rebuke 
addressed  to  him  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the 
previous  promise—have  a  character  of  oriffinaHty  and 
unexpectedness  which  negatives  the  hjpouesis  of  its 
hanst  a  prophecy  after  the  event.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  uci  that  the  disciples  did  not  take  in  the  meaning 
of  the  prediction  as  to  SQs  rising  from  the  dead  may,  in 
its  turn,  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  tne  assumption  that  the 
prophecy  lingered  in  men's  minds,  and  sugsested  the 
oehef  in  a  mythical,  in  the  absence  of  a  real,  nilfilment. 

(tt)  Peter  took  him,  and  besan  to  rebuke 
him. — ^It  is  obvious  that  the  mind  of  the  disciple 
dwelt  on  the  former,  not  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
diction. The  death  was  plain  and  temble  to  him,  for 
he  fsiled  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  resurrection.  The 
remonstrance  would  perhaps  have  been  natural  at  any 
time,  but  the  contrast  between  this  prediction  and  the 
tone  of  confidence  and  Mumph  in  the  previous  promise 
doubtless  intensified  its  vehemence.  Personal  love  for 
his  Lord,  his  own  desire  to  shure  in  the  glory  which 
that  promise  had  implied,  were  united  in  his  refusal  to 
accept  this  as  the  issue  towards  wludi  they  were  tending. 

Be  it  far  firom  thee.  Lord.— The  words  are  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  cf  the  original 
litenlly,  the  words  are  an  abbreviated  prayer,  "(Qod 
he)  merdful  to  Thee,"  the  name  of  Grod,  as  in  our 
colloquial  "  Mercy  on  us ! "  being  omitted.  The  phrase 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  me  €h?eek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as,  e.^.,  in  Esrod.  zxziL  12 ;  Num.  xiv. 
19;  Dent.  xzL  8.  It  is  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  trace 
a  distinctly  formulated  thought  in  the  suddm  utterance 
ot  sorrow  and  alann,  but  so  far  as  the  words  go  they 
aeam  of  the  nature  of  a  protest  affainst  what  seemed  to 
iibe  diseq^Ie  a  caoaeless  despoa^ncy,  a  dark  view  of 
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the  future,  at  variance  alike  with  his  own  expectations 
and  what  seemed  to  him  the  meaning  of  his  Master's 
previous  words.  The  words  that  followed  were,  how- 
ever, more  than  a  prayer,  "This  shall  not  be 
unto  Thee,"  as  though  nis  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
extended  even  to  the  region  of  his  Master's  work  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished. 

(28)  He  turned,  and  said  to  Peter.— St.  Mark 
adds,  significanUy, "  when  He  had  turned  about  and 
looked  on  ffis  disiciples."  Thev,  we  may  believe,  stood 
behind,  watching  the  effect  of  me  remonstrance  which 
Peter  had  uttered  as  their  spokesman,  and  therefore, 
the  Lord  reading  their  thoughts,  the  rebuke,  though  ad- 
dressed to  him.  was  spoken  so  that  theytoo  might  hear. 

Qet  thee  behind  me»  8atan«— The  sharpness  of 
the  words  indicates  a  strong  and  intense  emotion.  The 
chief  of  the  Apostles  was  addressed  in  the  self -same 
terms  as  those  which  had  been  spoken  to  the  Tempter 
(see  Note  on  Matt  iv.  10).  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  less 
than  a  renewal  (tf  the  same  temptation.  In  this  suff • 
gestion,  that  He  might  gain  the  crown  without  the 
cross,  and  attain  a  kingdom  of  this  world  as  the  princes 
of  the  world  obtain  tneir  kingdoms,  the  Christ  saw 
the  recurrence  of  the  temptaaon  which  had  offered 
'Bxai  tiie  gloiT  of  those  Kingdoms  on  condition  of 
His  drawing  oaek  from  the  path  which  the  Esther 
had  appointed  for  Him,  with  the  associations  that 
hadgauiered  round  its  original. 

Thou  art  an  offence  unto  me.-~The  Greek 
word  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  meaning  a  stumbling- 
block,  an  impedkaent.  So  taken,  it  presents  a  sug- 
gestive contrast  to  the  previous  promise.  Peter  is 
stiU  a  sUme,  but  it  is  as  "  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  offence"  (Isa.  viii.  14;  1  Pet.  iL  8).  He  is 
hindering,  not  forwarding  his  Master's  work.  For 
one  who  loved  his  Lord  as  Peter  did— his  very  love 
in  this  instance  prompting  the  rash  words — ^this  was 
at  once  the  sharpest  and  yet  the  tenderest,  and 
therefore  the  most  effective,  rebuke  that  could  have 
been  uttered. 

Thou  sayourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
GKkL — The  verb,  though  found  in  all  English  versions 
from  Widif  downward,  and  suggested  l>y  the  eapis 
of  the  Yulgate,  was  never  a  very  nappy  one,  and  is  now 
so  archaic  as  to  be  misleading.  It  may  help  us  to 
understand  it^  to  remember  that  our  savowr  and  the 
French  savoir  are  both  forms  derived  from  the  Latin 
sopere,  and  that  the  translators  were  so  far  justified 
in  using  it  to  describe  a  mental  state,  or  rather  act. 
Elsewhere  the  word  is  rendered  "mind,"  or  "  set  affec« 
tion  on,"  as,  e.^.,  "  vwnd  the  things  of  the  fiesh,"  or 
"of  the  spirit"  (Bom.  viii.  5),  and  **set  your  affee- 
Hon  on  things  above"  (OoL  iii.  2);  and  this  is 
obviously  a  more  si^sfactory  rendering.  Peter's  sin 
lay  in  the  fact  that  his  mind  was  set  on  the  thmgs  of 
earth,  its  outward  pomp  and  pageantry,  measuring  the 
future  by  a  human  not  a  divine  mndard. 

It  is  hardly  a  needless  divergence  from  the  work  of 
mere  interpretation  to  suggest  that  the  weakness  of 
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Gaining  and  Losing. 


<S4)  i«hen  said  Jesus  unto  his  dis- 
ciples,* K  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  np  his 
cross,  and  follow  me.  ^^>  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it.  <^)  For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall   gain  the  whole 
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world,  and  lose  his  own  sonl?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
sonl?  (27)  For  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  works.' 
(28)  Verily  I  say  nnto  yon,  There  be 
some  stfuiding  here/  which  shall  not 


Peter  has  been  again  and  again  reproduced  in  the 
history  of  Christendom  at  laive,  most  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  which  rests  its  claims  on  the 

Ssatness  of  the  Apostle's  name.  The  annals  of  the 
pacy,  from  the  colossal  sovereiKntv,  which  formed 
the  ideal  of  Hildebrand,  down  to  the  last  struggle  for 
temporal  power,  is  but  the  record  of  the  z^  not 
aeeording  to  ktiowledge  of  those  who  ^'sayoured  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man." 
So  far  as  this  was  so,  they  were  working,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  for  evil  and  not  for  good,  even  as  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles  when  he  thus  beotme  of  one  mind  with 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  whidi  is  also  the  spirit  of  the 
Tempter,  placed  himself  for  the  moment  on  a  level  with 
the  disciple  whom  our  Lord  had  hinted  at  as  a  "  devil," 
because  the  seeds  of  treachery  and  greed  of  gain  were 
already  working  in  his  soul  (John  vi.  70). 

(M)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.— 
St.  Mark  adds  that  He  "  called  the  multitude  with  the 
disciples/'  and  St.  Luke's  "  he  said  unto  all "  implies 
something  of  the  same  kind.  The  teaching  as  to  the 
unworldliness  of  His  kingdom  which  the  disciples  so 
much  needed  was  to  be  generalised  in  its  widest  posmble 
erteni  Those  who  were  following  Him,  as  many  did, 
in  idle  wonder,  or  with  the  desire  of  earthly  greatness, 
must  do  so  knowing  its  conditaons. 

If  any  man  will  come  after  me.— The  "will" 
is  more  than  a  mere  auxiliary ;  "  vsiUeth,**  "  desireth  " 
to  come  after. 

IiOt  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
OIOBS. — Our  common  thoughts  of  "self-denial,"  i.e., 
the  denial  to  ourselves  of  some  pleasure  or  profit,  fall 
&r  short  of  the  meaning  of  the  Grreek.  The  man  is  to 
deny  his  whole  self^  all  his  natural  motives  and  impulses, 
80  far  as  they  come  into  conflict  with  the  claims  of 
Christ.  If  he  does  not  so  deny  himself,  he  is  in  danger, 
88  Peter  was  (it  is  significant  that  the  same  word  is 
used  in  both  instances),  of  denying  his  Lord.  The  self- 
denial  here  commanded  has,  accordingly,  its  highest 
type  and  pattern  in  the  act  by  which  the  Son  of  Grod, 
in  Deooming  man,  ''emptied  Himself  (see  Note  on  Phil. 
ii.  7)  of  all  that  constituted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
"self"  of  His  divine  nature.  The  words  "take  up 
bis  cross,"  which  the  disciples  had  heard  before  (see 
Note  on  x.  88),  were  now  clothed  with  a  new  and 
more  distinct  meaning,  b}r  the  words  that  spoke  so 
clearly  of  the  death  o3  which  the  cross  was  to  be  the 
instrument. 

W  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  .  .  •  • 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  .  .  .  .—There 
is  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  two  clauses  in  the 
Gkeek  which  the  English  fails  to  represent.  **  Whoso- 
ever tnUeihr-^,e„  wishes — ^to  save  his  life  "  (the  construc- 
tion being  the  same  as  in  verse  24)  in  the  first  clause, 
"  Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  "  in  the  second.  It  is  as 
tlraugh  it  was  felt  that  no  man  could  wish  to  lose  his 
life  for  the  sake  of  losing  it,  though  he  might  be  ready, 
if  called  on,  to  surrender  it.  The  word  rendered  "  life  " 
is  the  same  as  "  the  soul "  of  the  next  verse.    For  tiie 


most  part,  it  means  the  former  rather  than  the  latter 
with  its  modem  associations,  and  is  never  used  as  a 
simple  equivalent  for  the  apvrU  of  man  as  the  hdr  of 
immortality.  StricUy  speaking,  it  is  the  •.niwAtrng 
principle  oi  the  natuxal  as  disti^uished  from  the  spiri- 
tual life.  Man,  in  the  fuller  trichotomy  of  the  New 
Testament,  consists  of  "body,  soul, and  spirit"  (1  Thess. 
V.  23),  the  sonl  being  the  connecting-link  between  the 
other  two.  The  trutn  is,  of  course,  put  in  the  form  of 
a  paradox,  and  hence,  witli  a  contrast  between  the  two 
aspects  of  the  soul,  or  psyche.  To  be  bent  on  saving  it 
in  its  relation  to  the  body,  is  to  lose  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  higher  life  of  spirit ;  to  be  content  to  part  with  it  in 
its  lower  aspect,  is  to  gain  it  back  again  in  the  higher. 

{26)  What  is  a  man  profttecT  .  .  .  P— It  is 
not  without  a  puxpose  that  what  may  be  called  the 
argument  of  expediencv  is  here  brought  in.  Even  the 
seK-denial  of  verse  24  does  not  excluae  the  thought,  for 
those  who  are  still  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  of 
what,  in  the  lon^-run,  will  profit  us  most.  There  is  a 
self-love  which,  m  spite  of  the  strained  language  of 
an  exaggerated  and  unreal  philanthropy,  is  ennoDling 
and  not  debasing. 

In  exchange  for  his  sonl.— The  English  intro- 
duces an  apparent  antithesis  of  language  (as  has  just 
been  notioea)  in  place  of  the  identity  of  the  original. 
It  would  be  better  to  keep  "life"  in  both  yerses.  If 
there  is  no  profit  in  bartering  even  the  lower  life  for 
the  whole  world,  how  much   less  in  bartering   the 

^      '    £t  propter  vitam  yivendi  perdere  catuas  I 

And  when  that  forfeiture  has  been  incurred,  what  price 
can  he  then  jwy  to  buy  it  back  again  ?  No.  **  It  costs 
more  to  redeem  their  souls,  so  that  he  must  let  that 
alone  for  ever"  (Ps.  xlix.  8,  Prayer  Book  yersion). 

(27)  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come.— 
The  fact  stands  in  a  logical  relation  to  the  preceding 
Terse.  The  fact  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  about  to  come 
to  execute  judgment,  clothes  its  abstract  statement 
with  an  awful  certainty.  No  bribe  can  be  offered  to 
the  Eternal  Judge  to  change  the  sentence  of  forfeiture 
if  that  forfeiture  has  been  rightf ullv  incurred.  From 
first  to  last  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (e.a.,  for  its  earlier 
stages,  vii.  23,  24 ;  John  v.  26,  Z7)  this  daim  to  be 
the  future  Judge  of  all  men  is  never  absent.  It  is 
asserted  in  every  great  discourse,  implied  in  almost 
every  parable. 

W im  his  angels.— We  are  justified  W  chap.  xxv. 
31  in  referring  the  poesessiye  pronoun  to  Cuirist  rather 
than  the  Father.  *'  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
Mine"  (John  xvi.  15)»  ana  among  tiiese  the  angels 
that  do  His  pleasure. 

His  works.— The  better  MSS.  give  a  word  in  the 
singular,  his  doing  or  conduct.  The  sentence  is  made 
to  aepend  on  the  ooUective  character  of  what  has  been 
done  rather  than  on  the  multitude  of  individual  acts. 

(28)  There  be  some  standing  here,  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death  .  .  .—The  immediate 
sequence  of  the  vision  ci  the  Son  of  Man  transfigured 
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taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XVn.— d)  And  after  six 
^ys  Jesns  taketh  Peter,  James,  and 
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John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them 
up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,' 
(^>  and  was  transfigured  before  Uiem : 
and  his  Ceu^  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  was  white  p^  the  light. 


from  the  low  estate  in  whioh  He  then  hTed  and  moved, 
into  the  "excellent  glory"  which  met  the  gaze  of  the 
three  disciples,  has  tod  not  a  few  interpreters  to  see  in 
that  vision  the  fulfilment  of  this  predietioiL  A  closer 
serotiny  of  the  words  most,  however,  lead  ns  to  set 
aside  tnat  interpretation,  except  so  far  as  the  Trans- 
fignration  hore  witness  to  what  had  till  tiien  been  the 
liSent  possibilities  of  His  greatness.  To  speak  of  some- 
thing that  was  to  take  place  within  six  days  as  to 
^occnr  before  some  of  those  who  heard  the  words 
should  taste  of  death  (comp.  John  viii.  52,  Heb.  ii  9, 
for  the  form  of  the  enression)  would  hardly  have 
been  natoxal ;  nor  does  the  vision,  as  such,  satisfy  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "coming  in  His  king&m." 
TEhe  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  oe  found  in  the  great 
prophecy  of  chap.  xxiv.  In  a  sense  which  was  real, 
thou^  partial,  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  the 
Jewish  dnnrch,  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Uity  and 
tiie  Temple,  the  onward  march  of  the  Ghurcn  of  Christ, 
was  as  tne  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  kingdom. 
Ss  people  felt  tluit  He  was  not  far  off  from  every  one  of 
them.  He  had  come  to  them  in  "  spirit  and  in  power,*' 
and  that  advent  was  at  once  the  earnest  and  the  fbre- 
shadowing  of  the  "great  £ur-off  event,"  the  day  and  hour 
of  which  were  hidctehfrom  the  angels  of  Qod,  and  even 
item  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  (Mark  xiii  32).  The 
words  find  their  parallel  in  those  that  declared  that 
'''This  generation  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  be  ful- 
filled" (xxiv.  34).  That  such  words  should  have 
been  recorded  and  published  by  the  Evangelists  is  a 
proof  either  that  they  accepted  that  interpretation,  if 
ihej  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or,  if 
we  assume  that  they  were  led  bv  them  to  look  for  the 
"end  of  all  things"  as  near  at  hand,  that  they  wrote 
before  the  generation  of  those  who  then  stood  by  had 
passed  away ;  and  so  the  very  difficulty  that  has  per- 
plexed  men  becomes  a  proof  of  the  early  date  of  Uie 
three  (Gospels  that  contam  the  record. 

xvn. 

0)  After  sax  days.— St.  Luke's  '*  about  eight 
days"  (Luke  ix.  28)  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  which  spoke  of  the  interval 
between  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  about  six- 
and-thirty  hours,  as  three  days. 

Peter,  James,  and  John.— The  three  retain  their 
position,  as  in  the  rusing  of  Jairus's  daughter,  as  the 
«lect  among  the  elect.  (Comp.  also  chap.  xxvi.  37; 
Mark  xiii.  3.)  Looking  to  the  grouping  of  the 
Apostles  it  might  have  seemed  natural  that  Andrew 
also  should  have  been  there,  but  his  character  seems  to 
have  been  always  retiring,  and,  it  may  be,  was  wanting 
in  the  intensity  of  faith  which  belonged  to  his  brother, 
-the  Bock- Apostle,  and  to  the  two  Sons  of  Thunder. 

Into  an  nigh  mountain.— A  tradition  of  uncer- 
tain date  fixes  on  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  conspicuous 
position  of  thai  mountain,  as  it  rises  abruptly  from  the 
nlain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Gospel  narratives  leave  the 
locality  altogether  uncertain,  but  as  Csesarea  Philippi 
was  the  last  place  mentioned,  and  a  joumev  through 
GaHlee  follows  (Mark  ix.  30),  it  is  more  probable  tmit 
ihe  scene  is  to  be  found  on  one  of  the  heights  of 


Hermon.  Tabor,  it  may  be  added,  was  crowned  with 
a  fortress,  which  at  this  time  was  likely  to  be  occupied, 
and  this  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  solvbude 
which  the  narrative  implies. 

(2)  And  was  transfigured  before  them.— Else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the 
parallel,  Mark  ix.  2)  the  word  is  used  only  in  its  spiritual 
sense,  and  is  there  rendered  "  transformed."  St.  Luke 
does  not  use  the  word,  but  describes  the  change  which 
it  implies,  "the  fashion  of  His  countenance  became 
other  than  it  had  been"  (ix.  29).  He  adds  the  pro- 
foundly significant  fact  that  this  was  whUe  He  was  in 
the  act  of  prayer.  It  was  in  that  act  of  communion 
with  His  Father  that  the  divine  glory  flowed  out  into 
visible  brightness.  Transcendent  as  the  manifestation 
was,  it  has  its  lower  analogies  in  the  radiance  which 
made  the  face  of  Stephen  '*  as  the  face  of  an  angel" 
(Acts  vi.  15);  yet  more  in  the  glory  which  shone  on  the 
face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  29);  in  some  faint  measure,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  metamorphic  power  of  prayer  whicn 
invests  features  that  have  no  form  or  comeuness  with 
the  rapture  of  devout  ecstacy.  And  it  is  no  over-bold 
speculation  to  see  in  the  fact  thus  noted  that  which 
gives  its  meaning  to  the  Transfiguration  as  a  stage  in 
tiie  training  of  the  disciples.  Prayers  like  those  which 
were  offer^  for  Peter  that  his  ** faith  mi^ht  not  fail" 
(Luke  xxii.  31,  32)  at  least  suggest  something  as  to  the 
intercession  of  the  Master  for  His  disciples,  and  this, 
we  must  remember,  was  a  crisis  in  their  spiritua] 
history.  They  had  risen  to  the  highest  faith ;  they  had 
been  offended  by  the  announcement  of  His  rejectaon, 
His  sufferings,  His  death.  Something  was  needed 
which  might  sustain  their  faith,  on  which  they  might 
look  back  in  after  years  as  the  earnest  of  a  future 
glory.  It  was  weU  tor  them  that  they  should,  at  least 
once  in  His  life  of  lowliness,  gaze  on  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  ^John  i.  14),  and  feel 
that  they  were  not  "following  cunnmgly-devised  fables," 
but  had  been  "  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty "  (2  Pet. 
L  16).  To  those  who  believe  that  our  Lord's  human 
nature  was  in  very  deed,  sin  only  excepted,  like  unto 
ours,  it  will  not  seem  over-bold  to  suggest  that  for  Him 
too  this  might  have  been  a  time  of  conflict  and  of  trial, 
a  renewal  of  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  (chap, 
xvi.  23),  an  anticipation  of  that  of  the  agony  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  that  even  for  Him,  in  his  humanity,  there 
might  be  in  the  excellent  glory  and  in  the  voice  from 
heaven  the  help  and  comfort  which  strengthened  Him 
for  the  cross  and  passion.  Following  uie  narrative 
in  its  details,  we  mav  trace  its  several  stages  in  some 
such  sequence  as  follows : — ^Af ter  six  days,  spent  aj)- 
parently  with  their  Lord  in  the  mountain  district 
near  Csdsarea  Philippi,  but  not  in  the  work  of  preach^ 
ing  or  working  mirades,  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
are  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  the  three 
follow  Him,  as  the  evening  closes,  to  its  summit. 
There,  as  afterwards  in  Gethsemane,  He  withdraws 
from  them  "about  a  stone's  throw"  (Luke  xxii.  41), 
and  they  "watch  with  Him,"  and  gaze  on  Him,  as 
He,  standing  or  kneeling  (the  first  was,  we  must  re- 
member, the  more  common  attitude  of  prayer,  Luke 
xviii.  11),  intercedes  for   them  and  for  Israel,  and. 
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(3)  And,  behold,  there  appeared  tuito 
them  Moses  and  Elias  talking  with  him. 
(^)  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  onto 
Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  if 
thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  taber- 
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nacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,, 
and  one  for  Elias.  <*>  While  he  yet 
spake,*  behold,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them :  and  behold  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  Lbp 


we  majr  add,  for  mankiiid.  And  then,  as  they  gaze, 
form  and  features  shine  with  a  new  glory,  bright  as  the 
snn,  as  thongh  the  Shechinah  doud  had  wrapt  Him 
round.  Even  His  garments  are  "  white  as  the  light," 
"  white  as  snow"  (the  reading  in  St.  Mark  is  douDtfnl, 
but  if  genuine  the  snows  of  Hermon  may  have  sug- 
gested the  comparison),  as  St.  Mark  ados  with  his 
usual  descriptive  vividness,  "so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can 
whiten  them."  Nothing,  however,  it  may  be  added, 
suggests  the  vision  of  three  forms  floatii^  in  the  air 
with  which  BafEaeUe's  glorious  picture  has  made  us 
familiar. 

(8)  Moses  and  Elias.— The  identification  of  the 
forms  which  the  disciples  saw  was,  we  may  well  believe, 
intuitive.  If  we  accept  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  it  is 
legitimate  to  assume  that,  in  the  state  of  consciousness 
to  which  they  had  been  raised,  they  were  capable  of  a 
spiritual  illumination  which  would  reveal  to  them  who 
they  were  who  were  thus  recognising  their  Master's 
work  and  doing  homage  to  lEQs  majesty.  There  was, 
it  is  obvious,  a  singular  fitness  in  each  case.  One  was 
the  great  represen&tive  of  the  Law,  which  was  a  "  school- 
master "  or  "  servant-tutor"  (see  Note  on  Gal.  iii.  24) 
leading  men  to  Christ,  the  other  of  the  whole  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets.  Of  one  it  had  been  said 
that  a  "  Froj^t  like  unto  him"  should  come  in  the 
latter  days  (l)eut.  xviil  18),  to  whom  men  should 
hearken;  of  the  other,  tiiat  he  should  come  again  to 
"  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children"  (Mai 
iv.  5).  The  dose  of  the  ministry  of  each  was  not  after 
the  "  common  death  of  all  men."  No  man  knew  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Moses  (Deutw  xxxiv.  6),  and  EHiah  had 
passed  away  in  the  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  (2  Kings 
iL  11).  Both  were  associated  in  men's  minds  with 
tiie  glorv  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ.  The  Jeru- 
salem Taivnm  on  Ex.  ziL  connects  the  coming  of 
Moses  with  that  of  the  Messiah.  Another  Jewish 
tradition  predicts  his  appearance  with  that  of  Elijah. 
Their  presence  now  was  an  attestation  that  their  work 
was  over,  and  that  the  Christ  had  come. 

Talking  with  him.— St.  Luke  (ix.  31)  adds  the 
subject  of  their  communing;  "They  spake  of  His 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
So  far  as  the  disciples  then  entend  into  the  meaning 
of  what  they  heard,  or  afterwards  recalled  it,  it  was  a 
witness  that  the  spirits  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  pro- 
phet accepted  the  sufferings  and  the  death  whidi  had 
shaken  the  faith  of  the  disciples  as  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  is  significant 
that  the  word  for  **  decease "  (exodo$)  reappears  in 
this  sense  once  only  in  the  New  Testunent,  and  then 
in  close  connection  with  a  reference  to  the  Transfigu* 
ration  (2  Pet.  i.  15). 

W  Lord,  it  is  good  for  hb  to  be  here.— For 
''Lord"  St.  Luke  has  "Master;"  St.  Mark  (giving, 
probably,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  word  uttered)  "  Babbi?' 
It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  iiioughts  that  passed  rapidly 
through  the  soul  of  the  disciple  in  that  moment  of 
amazement.  Afterwards — if  we  may  judge  from  St. 
Mark's  account  (ix.  6),  "  he  knew  not  what  to  answer, 
for  they  were  sore  afraid,"  or  St.  Luke's  (ix.  33)  "  not 
knowing  what  he  said" — ^he  could  hardly  explain  them 
himself.    We  may  venture  to  see  in  the  very  navveU 


of  the  words  a  touch  of  originality  and  unexnectedness- 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  attests  the  truthfulness  of 
the  narrative.  What  the  words  seem  to  imply  is  .— 
(1)  Ajq  abounding  jov  at  being  thus  broufi^ht  into  a 
glory  which  fulfilled  the  Apostle's  brightest  nopes.  It 
was,  indeed,  good  to  be  tnus  carried,  as  it  were,  into 
Paradise,  or  &e  third  heaven,  and  to  hear  there  words- 
which  human  lips  might  not  reproduce.  (2)  His> 
thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  records  of  the  Exodus, 
when  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses  in  the  tabernacle- 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  7 — 10).  What  if  like  tabernacles  could 
now  be  made  for  those  three  glorious  forms,  that  all* 
Israel  might  come  and  gaze,  and  hear  and  worship  P 
Would  not  this  be  a  Mtter  consummation  than  the^ 
shame  and  death  at  Jerusalem  P  Would  it  not  meet 
the  belief  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  people  that  "  Elia» 
must  first  come  "  P 

isi)  A  bright  oloud  overshadowed  them— t.e.» 
our  Lord,  Moses,  and  Elias.  To  the  disciples  this; 
would,  we  cannot  doubt,  recall  the  *'  cloudy  pillar " 
which  had  descended  on  the  first  tabernacle  (Ex» 
xxxiii.  9),  tiie  **  doud  that  filled  the  house  of  the  LordJ 
on  the  dedication  of  the  Temple"  (I  Kings  viii.  10)» 
It  was,  in  later  Jewish  langnafre,  tne  Shechinah,  or 
abiding  presence  of  Jehovan — the  very  form  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  both  the  Hebrew  {mUhhan)  and 
the  Greek  {$hene)  words  for  tabemade — which  was- 
the  symbol  that  He  was  with  His  people.  The  Tar- 
gums,  or  Paraphrases,  of  the  Law  and  Prophets  which 
were  then  cunent,  had  used  the  word  as  a  synonym  for 
the  divine  nama  Where  the  Hebrew  text  had  had 
"I  will  dwell  in  thee,"  the  Taifram  of  Jonathan  had  "I 
will  make  my  Shedmiah  to  dwell"  (Zech.  ii.  10;  viii.  3). 
Its  appearance  at  thb  moment,  followed  by  the  voice- 
out  of  the  doud,  was  a  witness  tiiat  no  tabemade  made* 
with  hands  was  now  needed,  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  was  the  true  tabemade  of  Gtod  (comp.  Note  on 
John  i  14),  and  that  it  was  in  this  sense  true  that "  the- 
tabemade  of  God  was  with  men"  (Rev.  xxi.  3),  and 
that  He  would  dwell  with  them. 

This  is  my  beloved  Son.~The  words  were  in 
substance  the  same  as  those  heard  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  (see  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  17),  but  the  luiferenoe  in 
their  form  is  suggestive.  Then  they  were  addressed  to 
the  human  consciouBness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  declar- 
ing to  Him  the  greatness  of  BQs  being.  Now  they 
come  addressed  as  to  the  disdples,  and  in  dose  connec- 
tion witii  the  **  decease"  which  was  to  be  accomplished 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  because  the 
Son  of  Man  became  obedient  unto  death  that  He  was 
showing  Himself  worthy  of  the  Father's  love.  In  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  seeming  failure,  and  agony 
and  death.  He  was  "satisfying'^  His  Father's  "good 
pleasure,"  and  accepted  by  Him  as  the  one  perfect 
sacrifice.  And  so  the  command, "  Hear  ye  I£m,"  gained 
a  new  significance.  Not  the  traditions  of  the  dders,  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  even  the 
teaching  of  Moses  and  iUias,  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Prophets,  but  the  words  of  the  Son  of  Man,  were  hence- 
f  ortn  to  command  their  allegiance,  and  to  be  the  guide  of 
their  faith  and  of  their  lives,  for  of  them  onlyit  was  true 
that  the  Father  was  revealed  fully  in  them  (Heb.  i  1, 2)» 
and  that  they  should  never  pass  away  (xxiv.  35). 
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2%e  Fear  qfthe  Diseiplea. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XVH. 


I%e  Coming  of  Elias. 


mj  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased;  bear  je  him.  (^>  And  when 
the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  their 
foce,  and  were  sore  a£raid.  <^>  And 
Jesns  came  and  touched  them,  and  said, 
Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.  (^)  And  when 
thej  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  thej 
saw  no  man,  save  Jesns  only.     (^)  And 


a  eh.    It    14; 
Mark  ft.  U. 


as  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,. 
Jesus  charged  them,  saying,  Tell  the^ 
vision  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  man 
be  risen  again  from  the  dead.  ^^^^  And 
his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why^ 
then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must, 
first  come?*  ^^^^  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  Elias  truly  shall 


i^  When  the  disciples  heard  it.— At  this 
point  St.  Matthew's  narratiye  is  the  fullest  The  three 
difldples  shrink  in  fear,  like  that  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  brightness  of  Moees'  face  (Ex.  xxzir.  30),  like  that 
of  the  priests  in  the  Temple  who  oonld  not  stand  to 
minister  because  of  tiie  cloud  (1  Kin^  ym.  11),  and  lie 

E rostrate  on  the  g^und  in  speechkss  terror.    They 
aye  seen  the  glory  of  the  Lord :  can  they  hear  His 
Toice  and  live  P 

(7)  Jesns  came  and  touched  them.-~Act  and 
words  were  botii  expressire  of  an  almost  brotherly 
tenderness.  Hie  touch  of  the  hand  they  had  so  often 
gnsped— as,  e,g.,  in  xiy.  31— the  familiar  words  that 
had  brought  counge  to  tiieir  faintmg  hearts  in  the 
hour  of  danger  (xiy.  27),  these  recall  them  again  to  the 
realities  of  fife.  They  need  not  fear  the  gfory  of  the 
diyine  Presence,  for  Me  is  with  them  still  as  its  most 
perfect  manifestation. 

(8)  They  saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only.— 
The  words,  following  as  they  do  upon  the  "Be  not 
afraid,'*  imply  a  marked  contrast  to  Peter's  rash 
utterance,  it  was  not  "good"  for  fndl  men  such  as  they 
were  to  tarry  long  in  the  immediate  glory  of  the 
Presence.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  "  Jeeus  omy"  with 
them,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  see  Him.  So  in  our 
own  liyes,  moments  of  spiritual  ecstasy  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  it  is  good  lor  us  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
that  we  should  be  left  to  carry  the  fragrance  and  power 
of  their  memory  into  the  worK  dt  our  common  life,  and 
the  light  of  our  common  day. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
credibility  of  a  narratiye  which  is  in  itself  so  wonderful, 
and  has  been  exposed  so  often  to  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  criticism.  And  (1)  it  is  obyious  that  what  is 
commonly  known  as  tiie  rationalistic  method  of  inter- 
pretation is  altogether  inajmlicable  here.  The  narratiye 
of  the  Eyangelists  cannot  by  any  artifice  be  reduced  to 
a  highly ^x)loured  yersion  of  some  natural  phenomenon 
falling  under  known  laws.  If  accepted  at  all,  it  must 
be  accepted  as  belonging  to  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural. (2)  The  so-called  mythical  theory,  which  sees 
in  such  narratiyes  the  purely  legendary  after-growth 
of  the  dreaming  fancies  of  a  later  age,  is  of  course 
possible  here,  as  it  is  possible  whereyer  the  arbitrary 
criticisra  which  postulates  the  incredibility  of  the  super- 
natural chooses  to  aprply  it;  but  it  may,  at  least,  be 
urged  against  its  appliciUion  in  this  instance  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
likely  to  suggest  such  a  legend,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  are  such  (e.^.,  its  association 
with  our  Lord's  sufferings,  and  the  strange,  abrupt 
utterance  of  Peter)  as  were  hardly  likely  u>  suggest 
themselyes  either  to  the  popular  imagination  or  to 
that  of  an  indiyidual  mina.  (3)  The  position  which 
it  occupies  both  in  our  Lord's  ministry  and  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  disciples,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  raises  tiie^  Transfiguration  aboye  the  region 
of  a  mere  maryel,  is,  it  may  be  urged  again,  such  as 
was  not  likely  to  occur  to  a  simpte  loyer  of  the  mar- 
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yellous.  (4)  Lastly,  the  language  of  John  i.  14  and 
(though  with  less  certainty,  owing  to  the  doubt  which 
hanffs  oyer  the  genuineness  of  that  Epistle)  of  2  Peter 
i.  16,  may  surefy  be  allowed  some  eyidential  weight, 
as  beinff  of  the  nature  of  allusiye  reference  to  a  fact 
which  tne  writers  take  for  granted  as  generally  known. 
Oyer  and  aboye  St.  Peter  s  direct  rSerence,  we  note- 
the  recurrence  of  the  words  "decease,"  "tabernacle," 
as  suggested  by  it  (2  Pet.  i.  13, 15). 

(9)  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man.— The  com- 
mand obyiously  included  eyen  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
within  the  range  of  its  prohibition.  For  them  in  their 
lower  stage  of  spiritual  gpowth,  the  report  dt  the  yision 
at  second  hand  would  either  haye  led  them  to  distrust 
it  or  to  peryert  its  meaning.  Whateyer  reasons  excluded 
them  from  being  spectators  were  of  still  grater  weight 
for  the  time  against  their  hearing  of  what  had  been 
seen  from  othm.  The  Qreek  word  for  "yision,"  it 
may  be  noted,  means  simply  "  what  they  had  seen," 
ana  does  not  suggest,  as  the  English  word  does,  the 
thought  of  a  dream-state  in  the  beholders. 

aof  His  disciples  asked  him.— The  context 
clearly  implies  that  the  question  came  not  from  the- 
disciples  at  large,  but  from  the  three  who  had  seen  the- 
yision,  and  were  brooding  oyer  the  appearance,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  the  disappearance,  of  SHuah,  aa  connected 
with  the  tradition  of  the  scribes.  If  Elijah  was  to* 
come  and  preparo  the  way,  why  had  he  thus  come  from 
the  unseen  world  for  a  moment  only  P 

W  Elias  trnly  shall  first  come.— Better,  eomeGi. 
Our  Lord's  words  are  obyiously  enigmatic  in  their 
form,  and,  as  such,  a^it  of  two  yery  dil^erent  interpre- 
tations. Taken  UteraDy,  as  they  haye  been  by  yeiy 
many  both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  they  seem  to  say 
that  Eliiah  shall  come  in  person  beforo  the  yet  future- 
day  of  tne  Lord,  the  great  second  Adyent  of  the  Christ. 
So  it  has  been  argued  the  prophecy  of  MaL  iy.  5  shall 
yet  haye  a  literal  fulfilment,  and  John  the  Baptist 
when  he  confessed  that  he  was  not  Elijah  (John  I  21) 
was  rightiy  expMBcting  his  appearance,  it  would  hardly 
be  rignt  u>  roject  uiis  interprotation  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  bteralism,  or  its  improbability,  or  the  ro- 
semUance  which  it  has  to  the  fantastic  belief  and 

Sractices,  which  haye  kept  their  ground  eyen  in  modem 
udaism,  in  connection  with  \Sd  expected  appearance 
of  the  l^shbite,  though  these,  so  far  as  they  go,  must 
be  thrown  into  the  adyerse  scale.  The  worda  that 
foUow  in  the  next  yerse  are,  howeyer,  mora  decisiye. 

And  restore  all  things.— Better,  and  BhaU  restore^  , 
Leaying  for  the  present  the  question  who  was  to  do  the 
work,  we  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  Our 
Lord's  language  generalises  the  description  giyen  by 
Malachi.  That  work  of  "turning  the  hearts  of  the 
childron  to  the  fathers,  and  the  hearts  of  the  fathers* 
to  the  children,"  was  but  part  of  a  wider  rostoration 
of  things  and  persons.  Old  truths  wero  to  be  ro- 
proclaimed,  ana  cleared  from  the  after-growths  of 
traditions.  Men,  as  a  race,  wero  to  be  brought  into 
their  right  rolation  to  tiieir  Qod  and  Father.     The 


Tlu  True  Ellas. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XVII. 


The  Denuimac  BojfL 


£xBt  come,  and  restore  all  things. 
<^)  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is 
•come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed.  Likewise  shall  also  the 
Son  of  man  suffer  of  them.  ^^^  Then 
the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake 
unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist. 


a  Hark  9.  if; 
Lake0.aBw 


(1*)  And  when  they  were  come  to  the 
multitude,*  there  came  to  him  a  certain 
man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying, 
i^)  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son:  for 
he  is  lunatick,  and  sore  vexed :  for  oft- 
times  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  and  oft 
into  the  water.  <^^)  And  I  brought 
him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  could  not 


words  seem — ^at  least  as  interpreted  by  Acts  iii.  21 
(where  see  Note) ;  Bom.  yiiL  21 ;  Eph.  i.  22,23;  1  Cor. 
xv.  28,  and  other  like  {wssages — ^to  point  forward  to  a 
"restitution  of  all  things/'  the  bringing  in  of  order 
where  now  there  is  disorder  and  confusion,  which  shall 
embrace  not  Inrael  only,  or  even  mankind,  but  the 
whole  universe  of  Qod,  visible  and  inrisible. 

(12)  Elias  is  oome  already.— These  words,  the  em- 
phatic repetition  of  what  had  been  said  before  in  chap. 
xi.  14  (see  Note  there),  ou^ht,  it  is  believed,  to  be  decisiTO 
.as  to  the  issue  raised  in  tne  preceding  yerse.  So  far  as 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  required  the  coming*  of  Elijah, 
that  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  JBaptist,  all 
unconscious  of  it  as  he  was,  as  coming  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah  (Luke  i.  17).  The  disciples  need  not 
look  for  any  other  personal  appearance.  The  use  of 
the  present  and  future  tenses  m  verse  11  point  to  a 
deeper  truth,  which  they  were  to  leam  axterwards. 
fThe  Elijah  ministry,  the  work  of  the  preacher  of  re- 
X^ntance,  is  not  a  transient  phenomenon  belonging  to 
-one  stage  only  of  the  Church's  history,  but  was  to  be, 
throughout  the  ages,  on  to  the  end  of  all  things,  the 
indispensable  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Ix>rd. 
Only  through  it  could  all  things  be  restored,  and  the  path 
made  ready  for  the  heralds  of  forgiveness  and  of  peace. 

They  knew  him  not.— The  Greek  word  unplies 
fall  and  accurate  knowledge.  Better,  perhaps,  they 
recognised  him  not  Must  we  not  say  that  those  who, 
.after  these  words,  stUl  look  forward  to  the  personal 
■advent  of  Eliiah  are  unconsciously  placing  themselves 
on  a  level  with  those  whose  dimness  of  perception  our 
Lord  thus  condemns  ? 

But  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they 
listed. — ^Literally,  they  did  in  him  (in  him,  t.e.,  as  the 
region  in  which  tiieir  will  wrought)  whaisoever  they 
wovM,  To  "  list,"  now  practically  archaic,  was  the  same 
:as  ''lust,"  without  the  special  evil  sense  which  has 
•sttadied  to  the  latter  wora.    It  is  sisnificant  that  our 
Lord  charges  the  guilt  of  the  rejection  and  death  of 
John  upon  the  scribes  and  the  people  at  large,  with  no 
-special  reference  to  the  Tetraich  Antipas.    The  pas- 
sions and  intrigues  of  the  palace  were  but  instruments 
working  out  the  intent  of  tne  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

Iiikewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  suffer  of 
them. — ^Another  instance  of  what  may  be  called  the 
new  colour  which  from  the  time  of  the  Transfigiuration 
spreads  over  our  Lord's  teaching.  All  is,  in  one 
aspect,  darker,  sadder,  more  sombre.  He  is  drawing 
nearer  to  the  cross,  and  He  brii^s  the  thought  of  the 
•cross  closer  to  the  minds  of  the  cusdples. 

03)  Then  the  disciples  understood.  —  The 
words  are  suggestive  both  as  indicatinfif  the  conclusion 
in  which  they  ultimately  rested,  and  the  f raidmees 
with  which  they  owned  how  slowly  they  had  passed 
from  the  literalism  of  the  scribes  to  a  true  apprehension 
of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  prophecy  in  Question. 

a^)  And  when  they  were  come  to  tne  multi- 
tude.—St.  Luke  states  that  it  was  on  the  next  day,  tiie 
.night  having  apparently  been  spent  on  the  Mount  of 


Transfiguration.  The  magic  power  of  the  art  of 
Ilaffifcelle  has  brought  into  vivid  juxtaposition  the  con- 
trast between  the  scene  of  glory  above  and  that  of 
trouble  and  unrest  below,  Inu,  we  must  not  allow  the 
impression  made  bv  the  picture  to  distort  our  thoughts 
of  the  history.  The  two  scenes  did  not  synchronise. 
The  vision  was  at  nighty  and  the  descent  from  the 
mountain  would  have  carried  those  who  made  the 
journey  some  way  at  least  into  the  day  that  followed. 

There  came  to  him  a  certain  man. — St.  Mark 
(ix.  14 — ^16)  narrates  more  fully  that  as  our  Lord  and 
the  three  were  coming  to  the  disciples,  they  saw  a 
crowd,  and  scribes  disputing  with  them ;  that  when  the 
multitude  saw  this  they  were  astonishod,  and  running 
to  Him,  saluted  Him;  that  He  then  asked,  "Why 
dispute  ye  with  themP"  and  that  this  drew  forth  the 
answer  and  the  prayer  which  in  St.  Matthew's  record 
stands  without  any  prelude. 

(15)  Lunatick.--See  Note  on  iv.  24.  The  other 
Gospels  add  some  further  touches.  The  boy  had  a 
<*  dumb  spirit."  When  the  spirit  seized  him  it  "  tore 
him,"  ana  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  gnashed  with 
his  teeth.  Slowly,  and  as  with  difficulty,  the  paroxysm 
passed  off,  and  the  sufferer  was  wastmg  away  under 
the  violence  of  the  attacks.  The  phenomena  described 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  those  of  epilepsy  complicated 
with  insanity,  a  combination  common  in  all  countries, 
and  likely  to  be  agsravated  where  the  *'  seizure/'  which 
the  very  word  epilepsy  implies,  was  the  work  of  a 
supernatural  power.  A  prolonged  melancholy,  an  inde- 
scribable look  of  sadness,  a  sudden  falling,  and  loss  of 
consdonsnees,  with  or  without  convulsions,  or  passing 
into  a  tetanic  stiffness,  a  periodical  recurrence  coin- 
ciding often  with  the  new  or  full  moon  (hence  probably 
the  cteecription  of  the  boy  as  "  lunatick  ")f  grinding  the 
teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  are  all  noted  by  mraical 
writers  as  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  names  by 
which  it  was  known  in  tiie  earlier  stages  of  medicu 
science  were  all  indicative  of  the  awe  with  which  men 
looked  on  it.  It  was  the  "  divine,"  the  "  sacred  "  disease, 
as  being  a  direct  supernatural  infliction.  The  Latin 
svnonym,  morbus  eomiiialis,  came  from  the  fact  that 
if  a  seizure  of  this  land  occurred  during  the  comiHa,  or 
assemblies  of  the  Boman  Republic,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  of  such  evil  omen  that  the  meetingwas  at  once 
broken  up,  and  all  business  adjourned.  Whether  there 
was  in  this  case  something  more  than  disease,  viz.,  a 
distinct  possession  by  a  supernatural  force,  is  a  question 
which  belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  the  "demo- 
niacs *'  fd  the  Gospel  records.  (See  Note  on  viii.  28.) 
Here,  at  any  rate,  our  Lord's  words  (verse  21)  assume, 
even  more  emphatically  than  elsewhere,  the  reality  of 
the  possession.    (See  Mark  ix.  25.) 

(U)  They  could  not  cure  him.— This,  then,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  debate.  The 
scribes  were  taunting  the  cUsdples,  who  had  probably 
trusted  to  their  use  al  the  wonted  formula  of  their 
Master's  name,  and  were  now  wransling  in  their  own 
defence.    Neither  scribes  nor  discijSes  had  thought  of 
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ThA  Demoniac  Healed, 


ST.    MATTHEW,    XVII.  FaM  t/ta  Semoves  Mountains. 


cure  him.  ^^')  Then  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  0  faithless  and  perverse  ge- 
neration, how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ? 
how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  P  bring  him 
hither  to  me.  <^^)  And  Jesus  rebuked 
the  devil ;  and  he  departed  out  of  him : 
and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very 
hour.  (^^)  Then  came  the  disciples  to 
Jesus  apart,  and  said,  Why  could  not 


aLnkel7.6. 


we  cast  him  out?  ^^o)  j^^  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief :  for 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,'  ye  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence 
to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto 
you.  W  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not 
out  but  by  prayer  and  festing. 


gaining  the  spiritual  power  which  might  avail  by  the 
meaoB  which  they  botn  recognised  as  effective. 

07)  o  faithless  and  perverse  generation.— 
The  words  were  obviooslj  addressed  both  to  the  scribes 
and  the  disciples.  Both  had  shown  their  want  of  the 
faith  whidi  utters  itself  in  prayer  to  the  Father ;  both 
were  alike  "  perverse/'  in  finding  in  the  misery  brought 
before  them  only  an  occasion  of  wrangling  and  debate. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  the  power  to  heal,  and 
the  formulse  of  exorcism  were  but  as  an  idle  charm, 
without  the  faith  of  which  they  were  meant  to  be  the 
expression. 

How  long  shall  I  suffer  you  P— The  words  are 
significant  as  suggesting  the  thought  that  our  Lord*s 
wnole  life  was  one  long  tolerance  of  the  waywardness 
and  penrersity  of  men. 

Bring  him  hither  to  me.— St.  Mark,  whose  record 
is  here  by  far  the  fullest,  relates  that  at  this  moment "  the 
spirit  ixre  him,"  and  that  he  "  waUowed  foamii^,"  in 
tne  paroxism  of  a  fresh  convulsion ;  that  our  Lord  then 
asked,  "  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto  himP  " 
and  was  told  that  he  had  suffered  from  his  childhood ; 
that  the  father  appealed,  half-despairing,  to  our  Lord's 
pitj,  *'  If  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on 
us,  and  help  us ; "  and  was  told  that  it  depended  on  his 
own  faith,  **  If  thou  canst  believe ;  all  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  that  believeth;"  and  then  burst  out  mto 
-the  cry  of  a  faith  struggling  with  his  despair,  "Lord,  I 
believe ;  help  Thou  my  unbelief;  "  and  tnat  that  faith, 
weak  as  it  was,  was  accepted  as  sufficient. 

(18)  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil.— Better,  demon,  as 
elsewhere  in  these  cases  of  possession. 

The  child  was  cured.— Better,  the  boy.  Mark 
ix.  21  implies,  as  indeed  the  Greek  does  here,  that  the 
sufferer  had  passed  beyond  the  age  ot  childhood.  St. 
Mark  gives  tne  words  of  the  rebuke,  "  Thou  dumb  and 
deaf  spirit,  I  command  thee,  come  out  from  him,  and 
^nter  no  more  into  him."  This  was  followed  by  a 
great  cry  and  another  convulsion ;  then  he  fell  down, 
"as  it  were,  dead/'  and  many  cried  out,  "He  is  dead." 
Then  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  raised  him  up, 
and  the  work  of  healing  was  accomplished.  Calmness, 
and  peace,  and  self-possession  were  seen  instead  of  the 
convulsive  agonv.  The  spiritual  power  of  the  Healer 
had  overcome  the  force,  whether  morbid  or  demoniac, 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  Our  Lord's 
words,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  assimie  it  to  have  been 
the  latter ;  and  those  who  deny  the  realitv  of  the  pos- 
session must,  in  their  turn,  assume  either  that  He 
shared  the  belief  of  the  people,  or  accepted  it  because 
they  were  not  able  to  receive  any  other  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  sufferincB  which  they  had  witnessed. 
Each  hypothesis  presents  oifficulties  of  its  own,  and  we 
may  well  be  content  to  confess  our  inability  to  solve 
them.  (See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  28.)  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  language  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
recognise,  if  not  m  all  diseases,  yet  at  least  in  all  that 
disturb  the  moral  equilibrium  of  man's  nature,  an  in- 
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fraction  of  the  divine  order,  and  therefore  rightly  sees 
in  them  the  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  great 
antagonist  of  that  order.  All  our  Lord's  works  of  mernr 
are  summed  up  by  St.  Peter  in  the  words  that  "1^ 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil"  (Acts  x.  S),  and  on  this 
supposition  the  particular  phenomena  ef  each  case 
were  logically  ascribed  to  demoniac  forces. 

(19)  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out  P— The 
question  came  obviously  from  the  disciples  who  had 
been  left  below  when  our  Lord  went  apu^  with  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  to  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration. 
They  did  not  even  now  see  the  reason  of  their  failure. 
They  had  dealt  with  this  case  as  they  had  dealt  with 
others.  Why  had  they  not  met  with  a  like  issue? 
They  did  not  as  yet  x>erceive  that  they  came  under 
our  Lord's  language  of  rebuke,  and  did  not  look  on 
themselves  as  belong^g  to  the  "  faithless  ffeneration." 

(20)  Because  of  your  unbelief.— The  various- 
reading,  "Because  of  your  little  faith,"  found  in  many, 
but  n^  the  most  authoritative  MSS.,  is  interesting  as 
an  example  of  a  tendency  to  tone  down  the  apparent 
severity  of  our  Lord's  words.  They  show  conclusively 
that  the  disciples  themselves  came  under  the  range  of 
His  rebuke  to  the  "  faithless  and  perverse  generation." 

If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.— 
The  hyperbolical  form  of  our  Lord's  words,  repeated 
afterwards  in  xxL  21,  excluded  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  disciples,  as  from  our  own,  the  possibility  of  a 
literal  interpretation.  The  "grain  of  mustard  seed" 
was,  as  in  xiii.  31,  the  proverbud  type  of  the  infinitely 
little.  To  "remove  mountains"  was,  as  we  see  in 
1  Gor.  xiii.  2  (this  may,  however,  haye  been  an  echo  of 
our  Lord's  teadiing),  the  proverbial  type  of  over- 
coming difficulties  that  seemed  insurmountable.  The 
words  were,  we  may  believe,  dramatised  by  a  gesture 
pointing  to  the  mountain  from  which  our  Lord  and 
the  three  disciples  had  descended,  as  afterwards  by  a 
like  act  in  reference  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (xxi.  21). 

Nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.— The 
words,  absolute  as  they  sound,  are  yet,  ipso  facto, 
conditional.  Nothing  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Grod,  and  therefore  of 
submisuon  to  His  will,  is  beyond  the  range  of  prayer. 

(21)  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  —  The  words  imply  degree  in  the 
intensity  of  the  forms  of  evil  ascribed  to  demons 
amountmg  to  a  generic  difference.  Some  might  yield 
before  the  energy  of  a  human  will,  and  the  power  of 
the  divine  Name,  and  the  prayers  even  of  a  weak  faith. 
Some,  like  that  which  comes  before  us  here,  rec^uired  a 
greater  intensity  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  be  gamed  by 
the  "prayer  and  fasting"  of  which  our  Lord  speaks. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  probable  that 
our  Lord  himself  had  vouchsafed  to  fulfil  both  the 
conditions.  The  disciples,  we  know,  did  not  as  yet 
fast  (ix.  14, 15),  and  the  fact«  imply  that  they  had  been 
weak  and  remiss  in  prayer.    The  words  are  notioeaUe 
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^)  And  while  they  abode  in  Galilee,* 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
men:  (^)  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and 
the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  again. 
And  they  were  exceeding  sorry. 

(^)  And  when  they  were  come  to  Ca- 
pernaum, they   that    received   tribute 
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money  "^  came  to  Peter,  and  said,  Dotb 
not  your  master  pay  tribute?  ^^  He- 
saith.  Yes.  And  when  he  was  come^ 
into  the  house,  Jesus  prevented  him, 
saying.  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon? 
of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take^ 
custom  or  tribute?  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, or  of  strangers?    (^>  Peter  saith 


as  testifving  to  tlie  real  ground  and  motive  for 
"  fastinff,  and  to  the  gain  for  the  higher  life  to  be 
obtainea,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  true  prayer,  by 
this  act  of  conquest  over  the  lower  nature.  So  St. 
Peter's  vision  (Acts  x.  9, 10),  and  the  appointment  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  direct  goidance  <d  the 
Spirit  (Acts  ziiL  2),  are  both  connected  with  ^ting. 
ioid  St.  Paul,  besides  the  "hunger  and  thirst"  th«t 
came  upon  him  as  the  incidents  of  laa  mission-work, 
speaks  of  himself  as  "  in  fastings  often "  (2  Cor. 
a.  27). 

(22)  While  they  abode  in  GkOilee.— Better,  oa 
they  went  to  and  fro.  The  journeying  were  apparently, 
like  that  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  ana  Sidon  (chap.  xr.  21), 
unconnected  with  the  work  of  His  ministry.  Oiur 
Lord  was  still,  as  before,  taking  His  disciples  apart  by 
themselves,  and  training  them  by  fuller  disclosures  of 
His  coming  iiassion.  *'  He  womd  not  that  any  man 
should  know^'  of  their  presence  (Mark  ix.  30),  for  at 
that  crisis,  as  was  shown  only  too  plainly  by  what 
f olloired,  their  minds  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, which  needed  to  be  controlled  and  calmed.  St 
Luke  adds  (ix.  44)  the  solemn  words  with  which  this 
second  announcement  of  His  death  was  impressed  on 
their  thoughts,  "Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into 
your  ears  (literally,  place  thsae  thinga).  The  sub- 
stance of  what  they  heard  was  the  same  as  before, 
but  its  repetition  gave  it  a  new  force,  as  showing  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  foreboding  of  disaster,  passing  away 
with  the  mood  of  sadness  in  which  it  might  have 
seemed  to  originate. 

(23)  They  were  exceeding  sorry.— St  Mark  (ix. 
32)  and  St  Luke  (ix.  45)  add  that  "they  understood 
not  the  saj^ing ;  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  thev  should 
not  perceive  it;"  and  that  "they  were  afraia  to  ask 
Him/'  Their  sorrow  was  vague  and  dim,  and  they 
shrank  from  that  which  might  make  it  more  definite. 

(24)  They  that  received  tribute  money.— The 
word  for  tribute  here  is  didrachma^  and  differs  from 
that  of  verse  25  and  xxiL  17.  The  latter  is  the  eenaus, 
or  Koman  poU-tax;  the  former  was  the  Temple-rate, 
paid  by  every  male  Israelite  above  the  age  of^  twenty 
(Ex.  XXX.  13—16 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  9).  It  was  fixed  at 
a  half -shekel  a  head,  and  the  shekel  being  reckoned  as 
equal  to  four  Attic  drachmce,  was  known  technically  as 
the  didrachma  (Jos.  Ant,  iii.  8,  §  2).  It  was  collected 
even  from  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries,  was  paid 
into  the  Corhan,  or  treasury  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  services.  After  the 
destruction  A  Jerusalem,  Yespasian  ordered  that  it 
should  still  be  collected  as  before,  and,  as  if  adding 
insult  to  injury,  be  paid  to  the  fund  for  rebuilding  the 
Temple  of  the  C!!apitoline  Jupiter  (Jos.  TTars,  vii.  6,  §  6). 
The  three  great  festivals  of  tne  Jewish  year  were  recog- 
nised as  proper  times  for  payment ;  and  the  relation  of 
this  narrative  to  John  vii.  makes  it  probable  that  the 
collectors  were  now  calling  in  for  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles the  papnents  that  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Passover  or  JPentecost  previous.    Their  question  im- 


plies that  they  half -thought  that  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
had  evaded  or  would  niselaim  payment.  They  were^ 
looking  out  for  another  transgression  of  the  law,  and  as 
soon  as  He  entered  Capernaum  (though  He  still  held 
aloof  from  any  public  ministry),  they  tracked  Him, 
probably  to  Peter's  house,  and  put  the  question  to  Hj» 
disciple.  The  narrative  is  remarkable  both  in  itself  and 
as  found  only  in  St.  Matthew. 

(85)  He  saith,  Yes.-— Peter's  answer  was  ready 
enough.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  inauire  further. 
His  Master  would  pay  it  now  as  He  haa  paid  it  be* 
fore  rthis  is  dearlv  implied),  as  every  devout  Israelite 
woula  pay.  Both  the  application  and  the  answer 
suggest  tne  thought  that  our  Lord  was  looked  upon, 
as  domidled  in  the  house  of  Peter.  The  answer, 
however,  was  given  without  thought  of  the  altered 
conditions  ol  the  case.  He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  truth  which  he  had  himself 
so  recently  confessed. 

Jesus  prevented  him.— laterally,  anticipated. 
The  word  is  nowhere  else  used  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Its  significance  is  explained  by  what  follows.  Peter 
and  the  other  disciples  were  about  to  come  to  Him  with 
a  question  of  a  very  different  kind  (xviii.  1),  rising  oui 
of  their  mutual  rivalries,  and  therefore,  before  that 
Question  could  be  asked.  He  anticipated  the  eager 
disciple  that  He  might  lead  him  on  one  step  further 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 

Take  custom  or  tribute.— The  first  word  points 
to  i^e  duties  on  the  export  or  import  of  gooos,  the 
octroi,  in  modem  language,  levied  on  provisions  as  they 
were  brought  in  or  out  of  towns ;  the  second,  as  stated 
above,  to  the  poll-tax  paid  into  the  Eoman  treasury,  which 
followed  on  the  taxmg  or  registration  of  Luke  iL  2; 
Acts  V.  37.  Both  were  probably  farmed  by  the  capi- 
taHst  publicani,  and  collected  by  the  "  publicans"  of  the- 
GkNroels,  or  other  inferior  officers. 

Ot  their  own  children,  or  of  strangers  P* 
— ^The  first  word  can  hardly  be  taken  of  merely  natural 
relationship.  The  "children  of  the  kingdom"  (chap, 
xiii.  38)  are  not  the  king's  sons,  but  his  home-bom,, 
free  subjects.  The  "  strangers  "  were  the  aliens,  the- 
men  of  anotiier  race,  who  owned  his  sovereignty. 

(S8)  Of  strangers.— The  answer  must  be  looked 
at  from  the  Eastern  rather  than  the  European  theory^ 
of  taxation.  To  tiie  Jews,  as  to  other  Eastern  nations^ 
direct  taxation  was  hateful  as  a  sign  of  subjusition. 
It  had  roused  them  to  revolt  under  Kehoboam  (1  £[inffs 
xii.  4),  and  they  had  stoned  the  officer  who  was  over  tne 
tribute.  They  had  groaned  under  it  when  imposed  hj 
the  Syrian  ^ings  (1  Mace.  x.  29,  30 ;  xi.  35).  It  was 
one  of  their  grievances  under  Herod  and  his  sons 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  4).  Judas  of  Qalilee  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  headea  an  insurrection  against  it  as  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  (Acts  v.  37).  It  was  still  (as 
we  see  in  chap.  xxii.  17)  a  moot  point  between  tiie 
Pharisees  and  Herodians  whether  any  Jew  might  law- 
fully jMiy  it.  Peter  naturally  answered  our  Lord's 
question  at  once  irom  the  popular  Galilean  view. 
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Me  Children' Free, 
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tmto  him,  Of  strangers.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him.  Then  are  the  children  free.  ^ 
(27)  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should 
•offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and 
cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that 
first  cometh  up;   and  when  thou  hast 
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opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a 
piece  of  money :  ^  that  take,  and  give 
unto  them  for  me  and  thee. 

CHAPTEE  XVin.— W  At  the  same 
time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,'  saj- 


Then  are  the  children  free.— The  words  are 
■oommonly  interpreted  as  simply  reminding  Peter  of 
Ilia  confession,  and  pressing  home  its  logical  consequence 
that  He,  the  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  G^,  was  not  liable 
to  the  "tribute"  which  was  the  acknowledgment  of  His 
father's  sorereignty.  Tins  was  doubtless  prominent 
in  the  answer,  but  its  range  is,  it  is  believed,  wider. 
^1.)  If  this  is  the  only  meaning,  then  the  Israelites 
who  fMiid  the  rate  are  spoken  of  as  "  aliens,*'  or  "foreign- 
ers," in  direct  opposition  to  the  uniform  language  of 
Scripture  as  to  their  filial  relation  to  Jehovah.  (2.) 
The  plural  used  not  only  in  this  verse  but  in  that 
which  foUows,  the  "  lest  toe  should  offend  them,"  the 
payment  for  Peter  as  weU  as  for  Himself,  all  indicate 
uat  we  are  dealing  with  a  general  truth  of  wide  appli- 
cation. Some  lignt  is  thrown  unon  the  matter  by  a 
fact  of  contemporary  history.  The  very  point  which 
our  Lord  decides  had  been  debated  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  The  Temple-rate  question  was  to 
them  what  the  Church-rate  question  has  been  in  modem 
politics.  After  a  strug^^le  of  seven  days  in  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  the  Pharisees  earned  their  point,  made  it  (what  it 
had  not  been  before)  a  compulsory  payment,  and  kept 
an  annual  festival  in  commemoration  of  their  victory. 
Our  Lord,  placing  the  question  on  its  true  ground, 
pronounces  judgment  against  the  Pharisees  on  this  as 
on  other  pomts.  They  were  placing  the  IsraeUte  on 
the  level  of  a  "  stranger,"  not  of  a  "  son."  The  true 
law  for  "  the  children  of  the  kingdom  "  was  that  which 
St.  Paul  afterwards  proclaimed : "  not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity :  for  Gkxl  loveth  a  cheerful  nver  "  (2  Cor.  ix  7). 

(27)  Lest  we  should  offend  mem.— Those  who 
note  the  finer  shades  of  language,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
trace  in  these  words  the  tone  of  what  we  should 
describe  in  a  human  teacher  as  a  half -playful,  half- 
serious  irony.  When  they  were  last  at  Capernaum,  the 
disciples,  Peter  probably  their  spokesman  (Matt.  xv.  12, 
15),  nad  remonstrated  with  their  Master  for  proclaim- 
ing a  bold,  broad  principle  of  spiritual  moralify  against 
the  traditions  of  tne  Scnools :  "  Knowest  thou  that  the 
Pharisees  were  offended  when  they  heard  that  saying  P  " 
Now  He  proclaims  another  principle,  equally  bold  and 
far-reachinff,  and  as  certain  to  offend.  He  reminds  the 
disciple  of  his  former  fear,  sees  that  some  such  feeling  is 
alreaay  rising  up  in  his  mind,  and  recognises  that  within 
certain  limits  it  is  legitimate.  To  have  refused  to  pay 
the  didrachma  on  purely  personal  grounds  would  have 
been  to  daim  prematurely  that  title  of  the  Christ,  the 
"  Son  of  God,  which  He  had  told  His  disciples  at  this 
erisis  not  to  daim  for  Him  (xvi.  20).  To  have  done  so 
on  general  grounds,  common  to  Himself  and  others, 
woTud  have  oeen  to  utter  a  truth  for  which  men  were 
not  prepared,  and  which  they  were  certain  to  pervert. 
Those  who  had  not  learnt  the  higher  law  of  the  free 
gift  of  love  would  be  tempted  to  make  their  freedom 
an  excuse  for  giviufi^  nothing.  Devout  and  generous 
minds  would  be  shocked  at  wnat  would  seem  to  them 
to  cut  off  the  chief  support  of  the  outward  elory  of  the 
House  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  our  Lord  ^ke  and 
acted  was  one  with  that  which  was  the  euide  of  St.  Paul's 
life:  " It  is  good"  to  surrender  even  the  freedom  which 


we  might  well  daim,  if  by  it  "  thy  brother  stumbleth, 
or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak"  (Kom.xiv.  21). 

A  piece  of  money  .—The  Greek  gives  the  name  of 
the  coin,  the  stater.  It  was  reckoned  as  equal  to  four 
drachmoB,  and  would  therefore  pay  the  didrachma  both 
for  Peter  and  his  Master.  Indaentally,  we  may  note 
the  light  which  this  throws  on  the  pover^  of  our  Lord 
and  His  disdples.  They  had  returned  from  their 
wanderings  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  occupying  some 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  they  were  now  absolutely 
penniless,  not  so  much  as  a  staier  between  them.  The 
money  was  to  be  g^ven  for  both,  and  so  far,  as  has  been 
said,  our  Lord  includes  Peter  in  the  list  of  those  who, 
as  "children  of  the  kingdom,"  might  have  claimed 
exemption.  No  payment  is  made  for  tiie  other  disdples : 
most  probably  they  had  homes  of  their  own,  where  the 
didraehma  would  be  applied  for,  and  were  not  living 
with  Peter. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  many  points  of  contrast  which 
difference  this  narrative  from  that  of  our  Lord's 
miracles  in  general.  (1.)  There  is  no  actual  record 
that  a  miracle  was  wrought  at  alL  We  expect  the 
narrative  to  end  with  the  words,  "and  he  went  and 
found  as  it  had  been  sud  unto  him,"  but  we  do  not  find 
them.  The  story  is  told  for  the  sake  of  the  teadiing, 
not  of  the  wonder.  Men  have  inferred  that  a  miracle 
must  have  been  wrought  from  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  promise.  (2.)  On  this  assumption  the  wonder 
stands  alone  by  itself  in  its  nature  and  surroundings. 
It  does  not  originate  in  our  Lord's  compassion,  nor 
depend  upon  faith  in  the  receiver,  as  in  the  miracles 
of  healing,  nor  set  forth  a  spiritual  truth,  like  that  of 
the  withered  fig-tree.  It  is  so  far  distinct  and 
peculiar.  This  would  not  in  itself,  perhaps,  be  of 
much,  if  any,  weight  against  a  direct  statement  of  a 
fact,  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  of  some  significance 
in  the  exceptional  and  therefore  conspicuous  absence 
of  such  a  statement.  On  these  g^unds  some  have 
been  led  to  explain  our  Lord's  words  as  meaning,  in 
figurative  language  which  the  disciple  would  under- 
s&nd,  that  Peter  was  to  catch  the  fiish,  and  seU  it  for 
a  stater.  Most  interpreters,  however,  have  been  con- 
tent to  take  our  Lord's  words  in  their  literal  sense, 
and  to  believe  that  they  were  literally  fulfilled.  If  we 
accept  this  view  the  narrative  has  its  parallel  in  the 
weU-known  story  of  the  ring  ci  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samoa  (Herod,  iii.  39—41). 

xvni. 

0)  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  P — St.  Mark  records  more  fuUy  that  they  had 
disputed  about  this  in  the  way,  that  our  Lord,  knowing 
their  thoughts  (Luke  ix.  47),  asked  them  what  had  been 
the  subject  of  their  debate,  and  that  they  were  then 
dlent.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  promise  made  to 
Peter,  and  the  special  choice  of  the  Tliree  for  closer 
converse,  as  in  the  recent  Transfig^uration,  had  given 
occasion  for  the  rival  claims  which  thus  asserted  them- 
selves, lliose  who  were  less  diBtinguished  looked  on 
this  preference,  it  may  be,  with  jealousy,  while,  within 
the  narrower  circle,  the  ambition  of  the  two  sons  of 
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ing,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  9  (^)  And  Jesns  called 
a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  ^')  and  said,  Verily  I 
say  unto  yon.  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,*  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
W  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same 
is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


»Hark  9. 
Lake  17. 


1.1. 


adi.U.U;  ICor. 
14.t0i 


(5)  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such 
Kttle  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me. 
^^  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  in  me,*  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

^  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences!  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 


iZebedee  to  sit  on  their  Lord's  rigLt  hand  and  on  Hjs 
left  in  His  kin^om  (Matt.  xx.  23),  was  ill-disposed 
to  concede  tho  primacy  of  Peter. 

(2)  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him.— As 
the  conversation  was  "  in  the  honse"  (ICark  iz.  33),  and 
that  house  probably  was  Peter's,  the  child  may  have  been 
one  of  his.  As  in  other  like  incidents  (Matt.  ziz.  13 ;  zzi. 
15, 16),  we  may  recognise  in  oar  Lord's  act  a  recog- 
nition of  the  special  beauty  of  childhood,  a  tender  love 
for  the  gracious  trust  and  freedom  from  rivalry  which 
it  shows  when,  as  yet,  the  taint  of  esotism  is  undeve- 
loped. St.  Mark  adds  that  He  foldea  His  arms  round 
the  child  as  in  loving  fondness,  Vnd,  before  He  did  so, 
uttered  the  warning  words,  "  If  anv  one  will  (wishes  to) 
be  first,  he  shall  he  last  of  aU  and  servant  of  all."  A 
late  tradition  of  the  Eastern  Church  identified  tho 
child  with  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  taking  the 
name  which  he  gave  himself  as  passive,  Bto^6pos  (Theo- 
phoros),  "  one  ymo  had  been  carried  or  borne  by  God." 
Ignatius  himself,  however,  uses  it  in  its  active  sense, 
"  one  who  carries  Qod  witbin  him." 

(3)  Except  ve  be  conyerted.— The  English  word 
expresses  the.  force  of  the  Greek,  but  the  "  conversion  " 
spoken  of  was  not  used  in  the  definite,  half -technical 
sense  of  later  religious  experiences.  What  was  needed 
was  that  they  should  "turn"  from  their  self-seeking 
ambition,  and  regain,  in  this  respect,  the  relative 
blamelessness  of  children. 

Ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.— The  force  of  the  words  as  spoken  to  the 
Twelve  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  They  were  dis- 
puting about  precedence  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  that 
veiT  dis]^ute  they  were  showing  tiutt  they  were  not 
trulv  in  it.  It  was  essentially  spiritual,  and  its  first 
conaition  was  abnegation  of  self.  Even  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles  was  seu-exduded  when  he  gloried  in  his 
primacy.  The  words  at  least  help  us  to  understand  the 
more  mysterious  language  of  John  iii.  3, 5,  as  to  the  **  new 
birth"  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  which  one,  at  leaei,  of 
the  disputants  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  heard. 

W  whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  him- 
self.— ^This,  then,  was  the  answer  to  the  question  "  Who 
shall  be  tho  greatest."  The  secret  of  true  greatness  lay 
in  that  unconsciousness  of  being  great,  which  takes  the 
lowest  position  as  that  which  (n  right  belongs  to  it. 
For  a  man  to  "humble  himself"  with  the  purpose  of 
attaining  greatness  would  frustrate  itself,  and  reduce 
humility  u>  an  hypocrisy.  The  "pride  that  apes 
humility,"  the  false  lowlmess  of  Col.  n.  18,  is  even 
more  hateful  and  contemptible  than  open  self-assertion. 

As  this  little  child.— That  which  was  to  be  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  act  in  the  disciples  was  found  in 
the  diild's  nature  as  it  was.  They  were  to  make  them- 
selves lowly  as  he  was  lowly.  Ilie  transition  from  the 
plural  to  the  singular  gtree  an  almost  dramatic  vivid- 
aeaa  to  the  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching.    We  seem  to 


see  the  child  shrinking  timidly,  with  blushing  face  and 
downcast  eyes,  from  the  notice  thus  drawn  to  him. 

(5)  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child. — The  words  are  memorable  as  the  first  utterance 
of  the  truth  afterwards  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  final 
judgment  in  chap.  xxv.  40,  and  as  giving  to  that  law  the 
widest  possible  range  of  universality.  No  child  of  man 
is  excluded  from  those  whom  Christ  calls  His  brethren. 

W  Whoso  shall  offend.— The  words  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  thoughts  which  rise  unbidden  in  the  minds  of 
men  in  proportion  as  they  are  Christ-like  in  character. 
We  gaze  on  the  innocent  oeauty  of  childhood  with  love 
and  admiration.  What  if  that  beauty  should  be  marred 
by  the  taint  of  evil  P  What  if  those  who  do  iiie  Tempter^& 
work  should  cause  the  "  little  one  "  to  stumble  and  to  fall  ? 

That  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck. — ^The  word  for  "  millstone  "  indicates  the  laiger 
stone-mill,  in  working  which  an  ass  was  commonly 
employed,  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  h^niliniTl 
of  liUKe  xviL  35.  The  punishment  was  not  recognised  in 
the  Jewish  law,  but  it  was  in  occasional  use  among  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  35),  and  had  been  inmcted 
by  Augustus  (Sueton.  Aug.  Ixvii.)  in  cases  of  special 
infamy.  Jerome  states  (in  a  note  on  this  passage;  that 
it  was  practised  in  GaHlce,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Komans  had  Inflicted  it  upon  some  of  the 
ringleaden  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  Judas  of 
Gralilee.  Our  Lord's  words,  on  this  assumption,  would 
come  home  with  a  special  vividness  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  them.  The  infamy  of  offending  one  of 
the  "little  ones"  was  as  great  as  that  of  those  whose 
crimes  brought  upon  them  this  exceptional  punishment. 
It  was  obviously  a  form  of  death  less  cruel  in  itself  than 
manv  othera,  and  its  chief  horror,  both  for  Jews  and 
heathen,  was,  probably,  that  it  deprived  the  dead  of  all 
rites  of  burial.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  it  may  bo 
noted,  insert  here  the  complaint  of  St.  John,  that  h& 
had  seen  one  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  as  an  element  in 
the  sequence  of  thought.  He  was  unconsciously  placing 
himself  among  those  who  were  hindering  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  so  "  offending  "  those  who  bdieved  in  him. 
(See  Note  on  Mark  ix.  38.) 

(7)  Woe  unto  the  world.— The  interjection  is  on(> 
of  sorrow  as  well  as  denunciation,  and  here  the  former 
meaning  is  predominant,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  next 
clause  of  the  verse.  The  true  meaning  of  "offence," 
as  meaning  not  the  mere  transgression  of  a  law,  but 
such  a  transgression  as  causes  the  fall  of  others,  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  throughout.  The  words^ 
''  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  unio> 
that  man  .  .  .  ,"  unite  in  strange  contnst  the  two 
truths  which  aU  the  history  oi  human  guilt  brings 
before  us.  Crimes  seem  to  recur  with  something  like 
the  inevitable  regularity  of  a  law,  and  yet  in  each 
single  instance  the  will  of  the  offender  has  been  free 
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whom  the  offence  cometh.  ^®>  Where- 
fore if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee, 
cut  them  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee  :* 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having 
two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast  into 
eyerlasting  fire.  (^^  And  if  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  thee :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than 
having  two  eyes  to  l>e  cast  into  hell 
fire.  <^^)  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto 
you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 


a  eh.  S^  80;  Mark 
a45w 
6  Lake  10.  la 
e  Lttke  15b  4. 


which  is  in  heaven.    <")  For  the  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.*    (^>  How  think  ye?*    if  a  man 
have  an   hundred   sheep,  and   one  of 
them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave 
the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is 
gone  astray?    (^^^  And  if  so  be  that  he 
find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  re- 
joiceth  more  of  that  sheepy  than  of  the 
ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray. 
(M)  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish. 

(15)  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  tres- 


to  choose,  and  he  is  therefore  rightly  held  responsible 
both  by  divine  and  human  laws. 

(8>  9)  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  ofi^nd  thee.— 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  v.  29,  30.)  The  disciples  had  heard 
the  words  before  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  bat  their 
verbal  reproduction,  sharpened  as  by  a  special  personal 
application  addressed  not  to  the  multitude  but  to  the 
Twelve,  gave  them  a  new  and  solemn  emphasis. 

(10)  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not.— The  words 
remind  us  of  what  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  the  wider 
range  of  the  preceding  verses.  The  child  was  still  there, 
perhaps  still  folded  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  still  the  object 
of  TTia  care,  even  while  He  spake  of  the  wider  offences 
that  "must  needs  come"  upon  the  world  at  large. 
Looking  to  the  frecmency  with  which  our  Lord's  words 
were  addressed  to  the  thoughts  of  His  hearers,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  faces  of  some  at  least  of  the  disciples 
betrayed,  as  they  looked  on  the  child,  some  touch  of 
half -contemptuous  wonder,  that  caUed  for  this  prompt 
rebuke.  The  words  have,  however,  as  interpreted  by 
what  follows,  a  wider  range,  and  include  among  the 
"little  ones,"  the  child-lil^  as  well  as  children — all, 
indeed,  whom  Christ  came  to  save. 

In  heaven  their  angels.— The  words  distinctlv 
recognise  the  belief  in  g^uardian  &ngds,  entrusted  each 
with  a  definite  and  special  work.  That  guardianship 
is  assorted  in  general  terms  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  7,  zci.  11, 
Heb.  i.  14,  and  dsewhere.  What  is  added  to  the  general 
fact  here  is,  that  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  little  ones  assigned  to  them  are  among  the  most 
noble  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  are  as  the  angels  of 
the  Presence,  who,  like  Gktbriel,  stand  before  the  face  of 
God,  and  rejoice  in  the  beatific  vision  (Luke  i.  19).  The 
words  "I  say  unto  you"  clothe  what  follows  with  the 
character  of  a  new  truth,  as  they  do  the  like  utterances 
of  Luke  XV.  7,  10.  Whatever  difficulties  may  connect 
themselves  with  the  whole  range  of  questions  connected 
with  the  ministryof  angels,  they  lie  outside  the  work  of 
the  interpreter.  There  can  be  no  question  that  our  Lord 
adopts  as  His  own  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  that 
ministry,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Sadducees,  as  a 
leading  sect,  were  calling  it  in  question  (Acts  zxiii.  8). 
The  words  are  indirecthr  important  as  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  while  He  proclaimed  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  as  it  had  never  been  pro- 
claimed before,  also  (almost,  as  it  were,  unconsciously, 
and  when  the  assertion  of  the  claim  was  not  in  view) 
claims  a  sonship  nearer  and  higher  than  could  have 
been  claimed  by  any  child  of  man. 

W  Por  the  Son  of  man  is  come.— The  words 
are  wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSB.    Aflsnming 
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theirgenuineness,  two  points  call  for  special  notice. 
(1.)  l£e  work  of  the  Son  of  Mm  in  saving  that  which 
was  lost  is  given  as  the  ground  of  the  assertion 
of  the  special  glory  of  the  angels  of  the  little  ones. 
Thej  are,  in  their  ministry,  sharers  in  His  work, 
and  that  work  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Eternal  Eather.  To  one  at  least  of  the  dis- 
ciples the  words  that  he  now  heard  must  have  re- 
called words  that  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  the 
most  solemn  crisis  of  his  life,  when  he  had  been  told 
that  he  should  one  day  **  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
Son  of  Man  "  (John  i.  51).  In  that  ascent  and  descent 
they  were  not  only  doing  homage  to  His  glory,  but 
helping  Him  in  His  work.  (2.)  The  words  seem  chosen 
to  exclude  the  thought  that  tiiere  was  any  special  grace 
or  saintliness  in  the  child  round  whom  our  Lord  had 
folded  His  arms.  To  Him  the  child's  claim  was  simply 
his  need  and  his  capacity  for  all  that  is  implied  in 
salvation.  The  words  which  He  spake  were  as  true 
of  any  "wastrel"  child  of  the  streets  as  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  holiest  parents. 

W  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep.— Th& 
parable  is  repeated  more  fully  in  Luke  xv.  ^--6,  and 
will  best  find  its  full  explanation  there.  The  fact  that  it 
reappears  there  is  significant  as  to  the  prominence,  in 
our  Lord's  thoughts  and  teaching,  of  the  whole  cycle  of 
imagery  on  which  it  rests.  Here  the  opening  words, 
"How  think  ye?"  sharpen  its  personal  application  to 
the  disciples,  as  an  appeal  to  their  own  experienoe. 
Even  in  thiis  shorter  form  the  parable  involves  the 
claim  on  our  Lord's  part  ,to  be  the  true  Shepherd, 
and  suggests  the  thought  that  the  "  ninety  and  nine  ** 
are  (1)  strictlVi  the  unfaUen  creatures  of  God's  spiritual 
universe ;  ana  (2)  relatively,  those  among  men  who  are 
comparatively  free  from  gross  offences. 

(IS)  Bejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep.— More  lite- 
rally, over  it. 

(14)  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  .  .  .—The  form  of 
the  proposition  has  all  the  force  that  belong^  to  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  negative.  "  It  is  not  the  will " 
suggests  the  thought  that  the  will  of  the  Father  is  the 
veiv  opposite  of  tnat,  and  so  the  words  are  identical  in 
theur  &Aching  with  those  of  St.  Paul,  "  He  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved "  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  The  continued 
presence  of  the  ddld  is  again  emphasised  in  "  one  of 
these  little  ones." 

W  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass. 
— Better,  and  if  thy  brother  9hall  ein.  A  twofold  train 
of  thought  is  traceable  in  what  follows.  (1.)  The 
presence  of  "  offences "  implies  sin,  and  the  question 
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pass  against  thee,''  go  and  tell  bim  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  :  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  (^*)  But  if  he  vrill  not  hear  thee^ 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 


a  Ler.  19. 17 ; 

Luke  17.  a. 

b  Deat.  19. 15 ; 

Johu  8. 17 : 
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that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses^ every  word  maj  be  established. 
<^^)  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them, 
teU  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 


arises  how  each  man  is  to  deal  with  those  sins  which 
affect  himself  personally.  (2.)  The  dispute  in  which 
the  teaching  recorded  in  this  chapter  had  originated 
implied  that  the  unity  of  the  society  which  was  then 
represented  by  the  Twelve,  had  for  the  time  been 
broken.  Each  of  the  disciples  thought  himself,  in 
some  sense,  aggrieved  by  others.  Sharp  words,  it 
may  be,  had  been  spoken  among  them,  and  the  breach 
had  to  be  healed. 

Gk>  and  tell  him  his  fisiult.— The  Qreek  is 
somewhat  stronger,  convict  him  of  his  fauU,  press  it 
home  on  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  his  reason  and  his 
conscience.  (Gomp.  John  xvi.  8.)  But  this  is  to  be  done 
**  between  thee  and  him  alone."  Angry  words  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  others  would  fail  oithat  result.  It  is 
significant  that  the  substance  of  the  precept  is  taken 
from  the  passage  in  Leviticus  (xix.  17, 18)  which  ends 
with  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  t^^lf ." 

Thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.— llie  words  in 
part  derive  their  force  from  the  subtle  use  of  a  word 
in  one  sense  which  men  associated  commonly  with 
another.  "  Gain  **  of  some  kind,  aimed  at,  or  wrong- 
fully withheld,  was  commonly  the  origin  of  disputes 
and  litigation.    A  man  hoped  to  reap  some  pront  by 

Oto  law.  In  the  moro  excellent  way  which  our 
points  out,  he  would  hj  sacrificing  the  lower 
l^ain,  attain  the  higher,  and  win  for  Grod  (see  1  Gor. 
IX.  19, 1  Pet.  iii.  1,  for  this  aspect  of  the  word)  and  for 
himself  the  brother  with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance. 

(16)  Take  with  fhee  one  or  two  more.— The 
principle  of  action  is  the  same  as  beforo.  The  first 
point  aimed  at  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender  without 
the  scandal  (hero  we  may  take  the  word  both  in  its 
earlier  and  later  senses)  of  publicity.  If  personal  expos- 
tulation failed,  then  the  "  one  or  two  "  wero  to  be  called 
m.  (Gomp.  1  Gor.  vi.  5.)  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that 
they  aro  not  partisans,  but  disinterested  ropresentatives 
of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  common  estimate  of  the  fault 
committed.  If  the  end  is  attained  through  them,  well ; 
if  not,  then  they  aro  in  reserve  for  the  final  stage  as 
witnesses  that  every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  spirit 
of  a  righteous  friendship.  As  the  previous  verse  implied 
a  reference  to  Lev.  xix.  17,  so  does  this  to  Deut.  xix.  15. 
This  selection  of  all  that  was  highest  and  most  spiritual 
in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Law  is  one  of  the  Matures 
of  our  Lord's  method,  for  the  most  part  insufficiently 
recognised.    (See  John  viii.  17.) 

07)  If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them.— Better, 
refuse,  the  word  implying  something  moro  than  mere 
n^ligence. 

Tell  it  unto  the  church.— Hero,  and  hero  only  in 
our  Lord's  teaching  after  the  promise  to  Peter  (chap.  xvi. 
18),  we  have  the  word  Ecclesta  repeated.  The  passage 
takes  its  place  among  the  most  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  power  of  a  word.  Theories  of  churoh  authority, 
as  exeroised  by  the  priesthood,  or  bishops,  or  councils, 
or  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
have  been  built  upon  it.  The  last  clause  has  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  the  system  of  churoh  discipline 
which  loads  the  herotic  with  anathemas,  excommuni- 
cates the  evil-doer,  places  nations  under  an  interdict. 
It  can  scaroely  be  doubted  that  the  current  thoughts 
and  language  of  Englishmen  as  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 


cipline would  have  been  very  different,  if  instead  of 
"  tell  it  unto  the  churoh,"  "  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
churoh,"  we  had  had  the  word  "congregation."  And 
yet  this,  or  some  such  word  (say  "assembly"  or 
"society"),  is  confessedly  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Greek,  and  was  the  rendering  of  all  the  English 
versions,  from  Tjmdale  onwaras,  till  the  Bhemish 
translators  introduced  "churoh,"  and  wero  followed 
by  the  Authorised  version. 

So  understood,  the  words  point  to  the  final  measures 
for  the  rof ormation  of  the  offender,  and  the  vindication 
of  the  divine  law  of  righteousness.  When  the  two 
forms  of  private  remonstrance  have  failed,  the  case  is 
to  be  brought  beforo  the  society  at  large.  The  appeal 
is  to  be  made  not  to  the  rulers  of  the  congregation,  out 
to  the  congregation  itself,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Ecclesia  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender. 
Should  he  defy  that  opinion  and  persist  in  his  evil- 
doing,  he  practically  excommunicates  himself.  All 
societies  are  justified  in  excluding  from  their  com- 
munion one  who  repudiates  the  very  conditions  of 
membership ;  and  his  being  regarded  as  "  a  heathen  and 
a  publican  "  is  but  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his 
own  act.  Even  here,  however,  we  can  hardly  think  of 
our  Lord  as  holing  up  the  Pharisees'  way  of  acting 
towiurds  "  the  heathen  and  the  publican  "  as  a  pattern 
for  imitation.  They  were  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  no  longer  within  the  inner  cirole  of  brotherhood, 
but  they  wero  stiU  men,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
courtesy  and  aU  kindly  offices.  St.  Paul's  teaching 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  incestuous  adulterer  in  1  Gor. 
V.  1 — 5,  2  Gor.  ii.  6,  7,  and  of  fornicators  generally 
in  1  Gor.  vi.  1 — 7,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rule,  as  such,  presupposes  a 
small  society,  in  the  midst  of  a  greater  outside  world, 
able  to  deal  thus  minutely  with  the  offences  of  in- 
dividual members.  With  the  ext-ension  of  the  society, 
so  that  the  churoh  and  the  world  became  conterminous 
and  hardly  distinguishable,  it  was  natural,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  follow  the  course  of  other  human 
societies,  and  transfer  its  jurisdiction  from  the  "  con- 
gregation," or  "  assembly,"  to  individual  judges  as  its 
representatives.  And  so  it  was  that,  in  the  long-run, 
the  bishops  took  the  place  of  the  congregation,  and 
exercised  its  functions.  So  long  as  they  were  really 
in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  church  at  lai^, 
this  might  work  well  enough,  but  there  was  the  nsk 
of  their  "  lording  it  over  Grod's  heritage  "  (1  Pet.  v.  3); 
and,  in  any  case,  there  was  the  loss  of  that  activity 
of  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  socie^  which  the 
original  form  of  polity  implied,  and  of  which  St. 
Paul's  appeal  to  its  juogment  as  against  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  a  very  striking 
instance  (dal.  ii.  11).  How  far  that  can  be  revivea 
is  one  of  the  hard  questions  of  our  own  time  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  times.  The  end  may  have  to  be 
attained  by  very  different  means.  We  cannot  inform 
the  Universal  or  the  National  Ghuroh  of  the  misdeeds 
of  each  individual  member.  Practically,  to  submit 
them  formally  to  the  judgments  even  ox  the  smaller 
society  of  the  town '  or  vulage  to  which  the  offender 
belonged,  would  not  be  workable.    Possibly,  the  sdln- 
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as  an  heathen*  man  and  a  publican. 
(18)  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven:*  and  whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 
(^>  Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.  <*>  For  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 
(21)  Then    came   Peter  to  him,  and 


1  Oor.  i.  9 ; 
9  TtaeM.  &  14. 


b  John  10.  n : 
10or.fi.  4. 
e  Luke  IT.  L 
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said.  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him? 
till  seven  times  P  *  (^a)  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until 
seven  times:  but.  Until  seventy  times 
seven. 

(**)  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which  would 
take  account  of  his  servants.  (2*)  And 
when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  wa» 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  ^  ^^^  But  forasmuch 
as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 


tion  of  the  problem  may  be  f  onnd  in  Temembering 
tliat  in  a  Cliriatian  nation  the  Chnrch  and  the  State, 
as  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  tend,  in  spite  of  doc* 
trinal  divisions,  to  be,  as  was  said,  conterminons,  and 
hence  that  we  are  folfilling  the  spirit  of  onr  Lord's 
commands  when,  after  all  private  remonstrances  have 
failed  to  check  the  evil,  we  appeal  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  larger  and  smaller, 
which  is  affected  by  it.  How  this  is  to  be  done  will 
vary  witii  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case,  but  it  is  no  idle  paradox  to  say  that  as  society  is 
now  constituted,  the  most  effective  way  of  "  telling  the 
diurch  "  may  sometimes  be  to  appeal  to  that  public 
opinion  as  represented  by  lawful  courts,  or  otherfrise 
impartially  expressed. 

OS)  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth.— 
(See  Note  on  xvi.  19.)  The  promise  before  made  to 
Peter  is  now  extended  not  only  to  the  other  Apostles, 
but  to  the  whole  society  of  which  they  were  the  re- 
presentatives, and  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  as 
dependent  on  the  same  implied,  though  not  expressed, 
condition.  So  far  as  the  Eecleeia  was  true  to  its 
Lord,  and  ^ded  by  His  Spirit,  it  was  not  to  think 
that  its  decisions  depended  on  any  temporal  power. 
They  were  clothed,  as  truth  and  righteousness  are 
ever  clothed,  with  a  divine  authority.  As  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  individual  offenders,  the  words 
"bind"  and  ''loose"  may  seem  here  to  approximate 
more  closely  than  in  chap.  xvi.  19,  to  "conoemning" 
and  "  absolving  "  in  their  force,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  setting  aside,  even  here,  their  received  meaning  in 
the  language  of  the  scribes.  The  Christian  had  to 
apply  genend  laws  to  puticular  instances.  The  trial 
OT  ea^  offender  became  a  ruling  case.  It  was  bind- 
ing or  loosing,  directly  as  interpreting  the  Law,  only 
secondarily  and  indirectly  as  punishing  or  pardoning. 

(10)  Shall  agree  on  earm.— The  promise,  as  be- 
fore, is  dependent  on  implied  conditions.  Those  who 
!>ray  must  be  gathered  tc^ther  in  the  name  of  Christ 
verse  20),  t.6.,  as  trusting  to  His  intercession,  asking  a 
prayer  which  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  natural  but 
the  spiritual  man,  asking  it  in  entire  submission  to  the 
will  of  their  Father  in  Iraaven.  In  the  absence  of  those 
conditions,  as  in  the  prayer  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  ask- 
ing they  Imew  not  what  (xx.  20),  that  which  they  desired 
might  be  withheld  from  them,  or  gpnmted  in  quite  another 
manner  than  that  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts. 

W  Wheretwoor  three  . .  .—The true  meaningof 
the  words  is  well  embodied  in  the  well-known  patristic 
axiom,  Ubi  tree,  Hn  EceU^ia  {**  Where  three  are  there 
is  a  church  ").  The  strength  of  the  Christian  society 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  a  numerical  standard,  but  by 
its  fulfilment  of  the  true  conditions  of  its  life.    The 
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presence  of  Christ  was  as  true  and  mightv,  His  com- 
munion with  His  Church  as  real,  when  His  followers 
were  but  as  a  remnant,  as  when  they  were  gathered  in 
the  great  congregation.  He  would  be  witn  the  "  two 
or  three"  (there  is,  perhaps,  a  special  reference  to 
the  self -same  words  m  verse  16),  to  plead  for  them 
as  the  great  High  Priest,  to  impart  Himself  to  them, 
to  ratify  their  £cisions. 

(21)  How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  .  .  ?— The 
words  of  verse  15  had  obviously  told  on  the  minds  of  the 
disciples,  and  had  roused  them  to  question  with  them- 
selves. But  they  could  not,  all  at  once,  take  in  the  truth 
that  the  "commandment"  was  "exceeding  broad.** 
Surely,  they  thought,  there  must  be  some  limit  to  this 
wav  of  deahng  with  ihe  brother  who  has  nnned  against 
us  P  And  the  sacred  number  sug^^ested  itself  as  the 
natural  limit.  Not,  it  may  be  conjectured,  without  a 
half -conscious  reference  to  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Amos  i.  8),  that  '*  for  three  transg^ressions  and  for  four  " 
the  punishment  thereof  should  not  be  turned  away,  the 
Apostle  made  answer  to  his  own  question, "  Until  seven 
times?"  as  though  the  line  must  be  drawn  there. 

W  Seventy  mnes  seven.— The  use  of  the  symbolic 
numbers  that  indicated  completeness  was  obviously 
designed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  questioner  altogether 
away  from  any  specially  numerical  standard  as  such. 
As  there  was  no  such  limit  to  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
so  there  should  be  none  to  that  of  man.  The  very 
qjuestion  as  to  the  latter  showed  the  inquirer  had  not 
nghtlyapprehended  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  former. 

(28)  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  •  .  .-^Over  and  above  the  direct  teaching  of 
the  parable  it  has  the  interest,  as  regards  its  form,  of 
being,  in  some  sense,  an  advance  on  those  of  chapter 
xiii.,  t.e.,  as  more  fully  bringing  out  human  interests, 
and  so  more  after  the  pattern  of  those  that  are 
characteristic  of  St.  Luke. 

(2*)  Ten  thousand  talents.— It  Ib  hardly  necessary 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  value  in  modem  coinage  of  the 
sum  thus  described.  Assuming  the  Greek  **  Silent "  to 
have  been  rightly  used  by  the  I4XX.  translators  for 
the  Hebrew  iikar  in  Exod.  xxxriii.  25,  26,  we  have  a 
basis  of  calculation  which  makes  the  talent  equal  to 
3,000  shekels ;  and  taking  the  shekel  as  equal  to  four 
draehmcB,  this  makes  the  10,000  talents  about  £2,500,000 
sterling.  The  sum  is  evidently  named  in  its  va^e 
vastness  to  indicate  tiie  immensity  of  the  debt  which 
man  owes  to  God,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  his  ever 
clearing  off  the  aggregate,  ever-accumulating,  of  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  which  are  brought  home  to 
his  conscience  when  God  "  takes  account "  with  him. 

W  His  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold.— 
The  framework  of  the  parable  was  necessarily  drawn 
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manded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife, 
and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and 
payment  to  be  made.  ^^>  The  servant 
therefore  feU  down,  and  worshipped 
him,^  saying.  Lord,  have  patience  with 
me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  ^^)  Then 
the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  for- 
gave him  the  debt.  (^  But  the  same 
servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of 
his  fellowservants,  which  owed  him  an 
hundred  pence:'  and  he  laid  hands  on 
him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying. 


1  Or.tMMVklMm. 


afUrfiae  tiUMngt 
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Tsij  me  that  thou  owest.  ^^)  And  Ids 
fellowservant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  tibee  all. 
(90)  ^d  lie  would  not :  but  went  and 
cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should 
pay  the  debt.  (*^^  So  when  his  fellow- 
servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were 
very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto 
their  lord  aU  that  was  done.  (^>  Then 
his  lord,  after  that  be  had  called  him, 
said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked  servant,  I 
forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou 


from  hmniui  laws,  and,  except  as  indicating  tlie  sentence 
of  condemnation  passed  upon  the  sinner  nimself ,  there 
is  no  occasion  of  pressing  the  details  as  we  nnf  old  the 
^iritnal  meaning  that  lies  beh)w  the  imagery. 

(96)  Fell  down^  and  worshipped  him.— The  word 
implies  simply  the  prostrate  homage  of  a  servant 
crouching  before  his  master. 

I  will  pay  fhee  all.-~-The  promise  was,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  idle  boast,  but  it  describes  with 
ningnlar  aptness  the  first  natural  impulse  of  one  who  is 
TOiued  to  a  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
He  will  try  to  balance  the  account  as  by  a  series  of 
instalments ;  he  will  score  righteous  acts  in  the  future  as 
«  set-off  against  the  transgressions  of  the  past.  In  theo* 
loffical  langfoage,  he  seeks  to  be  "  justifiea  by  works." 

(27)  Was  moved  with  compassion.— The  teach- 
ing of  the  parable  deals  tenderly  even  with  that 
impotent  effort  at  justification.  It  touches  the  heart 
of  the  "  lord  of  that  servant,"  and  is  met  with  more 
than  it  asked  for — ^not  with  patience  and  long-suffering 
only,  but  with  the  pity  that  forgives  freelv.  The 
sinner  is  absolved,  and  the  vast  deot  which  he  could 
never  pay  is  forgiven  freely.  So  far  as  he  believes 
his  Lord's  assurance,  he  is  now  "  justified  by  faitih." 

Forgave  him  the  debt.— The  Greek  noun  in  this 
case  expresses  a  debt  contracted  through  a  loan,  and 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  suggests  a  tiiought 
like  that  in  the  parables  of  the  Poun(ui,  the  Tidents, 
and  the  Unjust  steward.  What  we  call  our  own — ^life, 
wfth  all  its  opportunities — is  really  lent  to  us,  and  God 
reouires  repayment  with  interest. 

m  Which  owed  him  an  himdred  penoe.— 
Here  the  calculation  is  simpler  than  in  verse  24  The 
**  hundred  pence  "  are  a  hundred  Roman  denarii  (the 
denarius  being  equal  to  sevenpence-halfpenny),  a  hun- 
dred days'  wages  of  the  labourer  and  soldier,  enough 
to  provide  a  meal  for  2,500  men  (John  vi.  7).  There 
is  a  considerable  truthfulness  in  tne  choice  of  such  a 
sum,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  too  little  noticed.  Had 
our  Lord  been  seeking  simply  a  rhetorioEd  antithesis 
between  the  infinitely  g^reat  and  the  infinitely  little,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  select  some  small  coin,  like  the 
denarius,  the  as,  or  the  quadrans,  as  the  amount  of  the 
fellow-servant's  debt,  fiut  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee 
the  **  hundred  pence  "  would  appear  a  reallv  considerable 
earn,  and  when  they  came  to  interpret  the  parable 
they  would  thus  be  led  to  feel  that  it  recognised  that 
the  offences  which  men  commit  against  their  brothers 
may,  in  themselves,  be  many  and  gpievous  enough.  It 
is  only  when  compared  with  their  sins  against  Gk>d 
that  they  sink  into  absolute  insigoificanee. 

He  laid  hands  on  him. — ^We  are  shocked,  and  are 
meant  to  be  shocked,  by  the  brutal  outrage  with  which 


the  creditor  enforces  his  claim,  but  it  doubtless  was  but 
too  faithful  a  picture  of  what  the  disciples  had  often 
witnessed,  or,  it  may  be,  even  practised.  We  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  this  really  represents  any  phenomena  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Can  a  man  who  has  really  been  justi- 
fied and  pardoned  become  thus  merciless  P  The  experi- 
ence of  every  age,  almost  of  eveiv  household,  shows  that 
the  inconsistency  is  but  too  fatally  common.  The  man  is 
not  consciously  a  hypocrite,  but  he  is  as  yet  **  double- 
minded  "  ( Jas.  i.  8),  and  the  baser  self  is  not  conquered. 
In  the  language  of  the  later  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  man's  faith  is  not  one  which  "  worketh  by  love" 
{QsL  V.  6).    He  is  justified,  but  not  as  yet  sanctified. 

W  Have  patience  wit^  me.— No  one  can  fail  ts 
note  the  dramatic  force  of  the  utterance  of  the  self- 
same words  as  had  been  used  before  by  the  debtor, 
who  now  appears  as  creditor.  And  in  this  case  the 
promise  was  not  a  vain  pretence.  A  few  weeks  or 
months  of  labour  would  nave  enabled  the  debtor  to 
pay  what  he  thus  owed.  Man  can  atone  for  his  offences 
as  against  man,  though  not  as  against  God. 

OO)  Till  he  BhoiUd  pay  the  debt.— Neither  the 
memory  of  his  lord's  mercy,  nor  any  touch  of  pity,  re- 
strains the  man  who  broods  over  the  memory  of  wrong. 
But  the  course  which  he  takes  is,  it  may  l!e  noted,  as 
unwise  as  it  is  ungenerous.  He,  as  a  slave,  cannot 
command  hb  fellow-slave  to  be  sold.  He  can  cast  him 
into  prison;  but  in  so  doing  he  cuts  the  debtor  off 
from  aU  opportunities  of  gaining  the  money  by  wbiek 
he  might  pay  his  debt.  His  vmdictiveness  is  so  far 
suicidal.  This  surely  is  not  without  its  analogue  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  patience  and  forbearance  at  once  encour- 
age and  enable  the  offender  to  make  restitution.  Harsh- 
ness shuts  him  up  as  in  the  prison  of  a  sullen  defiance. 

(31)  They  were  very  sorry.-— The  fellow-servants 
are,  of  course,  in  the  inner  meaning  of  the  parable,  those 
who  are  members  of  the  same  spiritual  society.  Our 
Lord  appeaLs  as  by  anticination  to  the  judgment  which 
Christians  in  general,  perhaps  even  to  that  which  man- 
kind at  large,  would  pass  upon  such  conduct.  It  is 
sugjgfestive  tnat  He  describes  them,  not  as  being  angry 
or  mdignant  Tthough  such  feelings  would  have  been 
natural  enougn),  but  as  ''exceeding  sorry.^  Sorrow, 
rather  than  anger,  is  the  mood  of  the  true  disciple  of 
Ohrist  as  he  witnesses  the  sins  against  love  which  are 
the  scandids  of  the  Christian  society.  An^r,  the 
righteous  wrath  against  evil,  belongs  rawer,  as  m  verso 
32,  to  the  Lord  and  Judge. 

(32)  DesiredBt  nie.--%etter,  enireaiedst  me.  In  the 
story  of  the  parable,  the  man  had  not  specifically  asked 
for  this.  His  general  prayer  for  forbearance  had  beea 
answered  above  all  t^t  he  could  ask  or  think. 
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Tlis  Question  as  to  Divorce, 


desiredst  me:  <^  sliouldest  not  thou 
also  hare  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow- 
servant,  even  as  I  had  pitj  on  theeP 
W  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he 
should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him. 
<^>  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  father 
do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses. 


A.D.  SSL 
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CHAPTER  XrX.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these 
sayings,'  he  departed  from  Galilee,  and 
came  into  the  coasts  of  Judsea  beyond 
Jordan ;  (^)  and  great  multitudes  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  he  healed  them  there. 

(3)  The  Pharisees  also  came  imto  him, 
tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him,  la 
it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  every  cause  ?    (*^  And  he  answered 


(S3)  Syen  as  I  had  pit:i^  on  thee.~The  com- 
parison of  the  two  acts,  tne  implied  aBsomption  that 
the  pity  of  the  one  act  would  be  after  the  pattern  of 
the  other,  was,  we  may  believe,  designed  to  lead  the 
disciples  to  the  tme  meaning  of  the  prayer  they  had  been 
tangnt  to  use, "  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors." 

(34)  Deltvered  bim  to  the  tormentors.— l%e 
words  seem  deHberately  vague.  We  dare  not  say  that 
the  "tormentors"  are  avenging  angels,  or  demons, 
though  in  the  hell  of  mediteval  poetry  and  art  these 
latter  are  almost  exclusively  represented  as  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  More  truly,  we  may  see  in 
them  the  svmbols  of  whatever  agencies  God  employs 
in  the  worK  of  righteous  retribution,  the  stings  of 
remorse,  the  scourge  of  conscience,  the  scorn  and  re- 
proach of  men,  not  excluding,  of  course,  whatever 
elements  of  suffering  lie  behind  the  veil,  in  the  life 
b^ond  the  grave. 

fnU  he  should  pi^  all  that  was  due  unto 
him.— Ab  in  chap.  v.  26  (where  see  Note),  the  words 
sufi^gest  at  once  the  possibilitv  of  a  limit,  and  the  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossibility,  of  ever  reaching  it.  How 
could  the  man  m  the  hands  of  the  tormentors  obtain 
the  means  of  paying  the  ten  thousand  talents  P  And 
the  parable  excludes  the  thought  of  the  debt  being,  as 
it  were,  taken  out  in  torments,  a  quantitative  pumish- 
ment  being  accepted  as  the  discharge  of  what  could  not 
otherwise  DO  paid.  The  imagery  of  the  parable  leaves 
US  in  silent  awe,  and  we  only  find  reinge  from  our 
questionings  in  the  thought  that  "  the  things  that  are 
impossible  with  man  are  possible  with  God'^(xix.  26). 

(»)  My  heavenly  jPather.— The  adjective  is 
slightly  different  in  form  from  that  commonlv  used, 
suggesting  rather  the  thought  of  the  "  Fatner  in 
heaven." 

Do  alBO  unto  tou.— The  words  cut  through  the 
meshes  of  many  theological  systems  by  which  men 
have  deceived  themselves.  Men  have  trusted  in  the 
self-assurance  of  justification,  in  the  absolving  words  of 
the  priest,  as  though  they  were  final  and  irreversible. 
The  parable  teaches  that  the  debt  may  come  back,  li 
faith  does  not  work  by  love,  it  ceases  to  justify.  If 
the  man  bind  himself  once  Again  to  his  old  evil  nature, 
the  absolution  is  annulled.  The  characters  of  the  dis- 
chaige  are  traced  (to  use  another  similitude)  as  in 
sympathetic  ink,  and  appear  or  disappear  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  glow  of  the  faith  and  love  of  tl^ 
pardoned  debtor. 

From  your  hearts. — ^A  verbal,  formal  forgiveness 
does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  divine  righteous- 
ness.   €k>d  does  not  so  f oreive,  neither  should  man. 

Bvery  one  his  brother  their  trespasses.— 
The  two  last  words  are  not  in  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  have  probably  been  added  to  make  tihe  verse  corre- 
spond with  vi.  14, 15. 
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C^)  He  departed  from.  Gkdilee.— The  verse  covers 
a  considerable  interval  of  time  which  the  materials- 
supplied  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  enable  us  to  fill  up. 
From  the  former  we  g^t  the  outlines  of  what  has  been 
called,  as  being  "  beyond  Jordan,'*  our  Lord's  Pernan 
ministry,  from  Luke  ix.  51  to  xviii.  30 ;  from  the  latter, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  best  harmonists, 
His  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemacles- 
(John  vii.  2),  and  ajOfain  at  that  of  the  Dedication  (John 
x.  22).  To  keep  these  facts  in  mind  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  narrative  that  follows  here.  The  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Peresa  appears  from  Luke  xvii.  11  tO' 
have  led  our  Lord  througn  Samaria. 

^)  Is  it  lawftd  for  a  man  to  put  away  his 
wife  for  ever^  cause  P— See  Note  on  v.  32.  So 
fiur  as  the  teacmng  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had 
become  known,  it  gave  a  sufficientlv  clear  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is,  however,  ouite 
conceivable  that  it  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  tJiose 
who  now  put  the  question,  or,  that  if  it  had,  they 
wished  to  test  His  consistency,  and  to  see  whether  on 
this  point  He  still  held  with  the  stricter  rule  of 
Shammai,  and  not  with  the  laxer  rule  of  Hillel.  If  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in  John  viii.. 
1 — 11  be  rightly  placed  (see  Note  on  that  passage), 
that  might  have  given  rise  to  doubts  and  rumours. 
Would  He  who  deialt  so  pitifully  with  the  adulteress^ 
have  sanctioned  divorce  even  in  that  case,  or  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  bond  absolutely  indissoluble? 
Or  was  His  appareiS  tolerance  of  that  offender  indi- 
cative of  a  lower  standard  as  to  the  obligations  of 
marriage  ?  In  any  case,  they  might  hope  to  bring 
Him  into  conflict  either  with  the  stricter  or  the  more 
popular  school  of  casuists.  An  illustration  of  what 
has  been  stated  in  v.  82  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  records  how  he  had 
divorced  two  wives  on  g^rounds  comparatively  trivial 
(Lifef  c.  75,  76),  and  epeaks  incidentallv  in  his  history 
of  "  many  causes  of  all  kinds  "  as  justifying  separation 
(Ant,  iv.  8,  §  23).  We  do  not  know  on  what  grounds- 
Herod  Antipas  had  divorced  the  daughter  of  Aretas, 
but  it  is  probable  enough  that  here,  as  afterwards,  the 
Herodian  puty  were  working  with  the  Pharisees. 
Here,  in  Fertea,  they  might  count,  either  on  the  Teacher 
shrinking  from  expressing  His  convictions,  or  so  utter- 
ing them  as  to  provoke  the  tetrarch's  wrath,  as  the 
Baptist  had  done.  In  eitiier  case,  a  point  would  have' 
been  gained  against  Him. 

W  Haye  ye  not  read  .  .  •  P— The  answer  to  the 
question  is  found  not  in  the  words  of  a  code  of  laws, 
but  in  the  original  facts  of  creation.  That  represented 
the  idea  of  man  and  woman  as  created  for  a  permanent 
relationship  to  each  other,  not  as  left  to  unite  and 
separate  as  appetite  or  caprice  might  prompt. 


The  True  Law  of  Marriage, 
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WJiy  Moses  allowed  Dworce, 


and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read, 
that  he  which  made  th&m,  at  the  begin- 
ning made  them  male  and  female/ 
<^)  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  &ther  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife:*  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?«  (®)  Where- 
fore they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh.  What  therefore  Grod  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
^^)  They  say  unto  him.  Why  did  Moses 
then    command  to  give   a  writing  of 
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divorcement,''  and  to  put  her  awayP 
(^)  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  (^)  And 
I  say  unto  vou.  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wi&,  except  it  he  for  fornica- 
tion, and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery :  and  whoso  marrieth 
her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit 
adultery.' 

(W)  His  disciples  say  unto  him.  If  the 


(5)  And  said,  Por  this  cause. — In  Gen.  ii.  24  the 
words  appear  as  spoken  by  Adam ;  bat  words  so 
uttered,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  stamped 
with  the  divine  sanction,  might  well  be  looked  on  as 
an  oracle  from  God,  the  expression  of  a  law  of  His 
appointment. 

(0)  What  therefore  Gk>d  hath  joined.— Strictly 
interpreted,  the  words  ffo  farther  than  those  of 
V.  32,  and  appear  to  forbid  divorce  onder  all  drcom- 
stancee.  They  are,  however,  rather  the  expression  of 
the  principle  that  should  underlie  laws,  than  the  f  ormu- 
latea  law  itself,  and,  as  such,  they  assert  the  true  ideal  of 
marriage  without  making  proTision  (such  as  was  made 
iMfore)  for  that  which  violates  and  annuls  the  ideal. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  essence  of  the  marriage  is 
made  to  depend,  not  on  laws,  or  contracts,  or  religious 
•ceremonies,  but  on  the  natural  fact  of  union.  Strictly 
«peakinff,  that  constitutes,  or  should  constitute,  mar- 
riage. The  sin  of  all  illicit  intercourse,  whether  in 
admtery,  or  concubinage,  or  prostitution,  is  that  it 
-separates  that  union  m>m  the  relations  and  duties 
which  the  divine  order  has  attached  to  it,  and  makes  it 
simply  minister  to  the  lusts  of  man's  lower  nature. 
The  evil  of  every  system  that  multiplies  facilities  for 
divorce  is  that  it  treats  as  temporary  what  was  designed 
to  be  permanent,  and  reduces  marriage,  so  far  as  it 
l^oes,  to  concubinage  cKurafUe  6e»6  plaSio,  This  may, 
in  some  stages  oz  social  progress,  as  the  next  verses 
indicate,  be  the  least  of  two  evils;  but  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  an  evil,  and  the  efforts  of  aU  teachers  and 
l^slators  should  be  directed  to  raise  the  standard 
01  dul^  rather  than  to  acquiesce  in  its  debasement. 

(7)  They  say  unto  him.— The  question  comes  ap- 
parently from  the  advocates  of  the  laxer  school  They 
fell  back  from  what  would  seem  to  them  a  vague 
Abstract  principle  upon  the  letter  of  the  Law.  Was 
Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  sanctioning  what  God  had 
forbidden?  Would  tne  Prophet  of  Nazaxeth  commit 
Himself  to  anvthing  so  bold  as  that  P 

(8)  Hoses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts. — The  force  of  the  answer  lies  (1)  in  empha- 
sized substitution  of  "suffered"  for  ''commanded." 
llie  scribes  of  the  school  of  Hillel  had  almost  turned 
divorce  into  a  duty,  even  whan  there  was  no  ground 
for  it  but  incompatibility  of  temi>er  or  other  lesser 
fault,  as  if  Dent.  xxiv.  1  had  enjoined  the  writinff 
of  divorcement  in  such  cases.  (2)  In  the  groun£ 
assigned  for  the  permission.  Our  Lord's  position  in 
the  controversv  between  the  two  schools  was  analogous 
to  that  in  wnich  those  who  are  true  at  once  to 
principles  and  facts  not  seldom  find  themselves.  He 
agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  ideal  of  marriage 
maintained  by  the  followers  of  Shammai.  He  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  Law  that  oi  the 


followers  of  Hillel.  But  He  proclaimed,  with  an  autho- 
rity greater  than  that  of  Moses,  that  his  legislation  on 
this  point  was  a  step  backwards  when  compared  with 
the  primary  law  of  nature,  which  had  been  "  from  the 
beginning,"  and  only  so  far  a  step  forward  because  the 
people  had  fallen  into  a  yet  lower  state,  in  which  the 
observance  of  the  higher  law  was  practically  impossible. 
But  for  the  possibihtv  of  divorce  the  wife  would  have 
been  the  victim  of  the  husband's  tyranny ;  and  law, 
which  has  to  deal  with  facts,  was  compelled  to  choose  the 
least  of  two  evils.  Two  important  consequences,  it  will 
be  obvious,  flow  from  the  reasoning  thus  enforced: 
(1)  that  the  "  hardness  of  heart "  which  made  this  con- 
cession necessary  may  be  admitted  as  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  whatever  else  in  the  Law  of  Moses 
strikes  us  as  deviating  from  the  standard  of  eternal 
righteousness  embodiea  in  the  law  of  Christ — as,  e.g.^ 
the  tolerance  of  polygamy  and  slavery,  and  the  severity 
of  punishment  for  seeming  trivial  faults;  (2)  that 
the  principle  is  one  of  wider  application  than  the  par- 
ticular instance,  and  that  where  a  nation  caUing  itoelf 
Christian  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  exhibit  the  **  hard- 
ness of  heart"  of  Jews  or  heathens,  there  also  a 
concessive  legislation  may  be  forced  upon  the  State 
even  while  the  churches  assert  their  witness  of  the 
higher  truth. 

(0)  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife.— The 
qjuestions  to  wldch  the  law  thus  proclaimed  gives 
nse  have  been  discussed  in  the  Note  on  v.  ^.  One 
serious  difference  has,  however,  to  be  noticed.  Where 
in  the  earlier  form  of  the  precept  we  read,  "  canseth 
her  (the  woman  put  awav  for  any  cause  but  adulterv) 
to  commit  adultery,"  we  have  here,  more  emphaticaUy 
as  bearing  on  the  position  of  the  husband  m  such  a 
case,  the  statement  that  he  by  contracting  another 
marriage  "  commits  adultery."  The  utmost  that  the 
law  of  Christ  allows  in  such  a  case  is  a  divorce,  a 
mened  et  thoro,  not  a  vinculo.  The  legislation  which 
permits  the  complete  divorce  on  other  grounds,  such 
as  cruelty  or  desertion  on  either  side,  is  justified,  so 
far  as  it  is  justifiable  at  all,  on  the  ground  of  the 
"hardness  of  neart"  which  makes  such  a  concession 
necessary.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  St.  Paul's 
treatment  of  cases  which  the  letter  of  this  command 
did  not  cover,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  10 — 15. 

(10)  If  the  case  of  the  man.— The  words  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  laxer  view  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
was  the  more  popular  one  even  with  those  who,  like  the 
disciples,  had  been  roused  to  some  efforts  after  a 
righteousness  higher  than  that  of  the  scribes  or  Phari- 
sees. They  looked  forward  to  the  possible  discomforts 
of  marriage  under  the  conditions  which  their  Master 
had  set  before  them,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  they 
outweighed  its  advantages.    Why  entangle  themselves 
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case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it 
is  not  good  to  marry.  <^)  But  he  said 
xmto  them,  All  men  cannot  receive  this 
tsaying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 
<i2)  Jqj.  there  are  some  ennuchs,  which 
were  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb: 
and  there  are  some  ennachs,  which  were 
made  eunuchs  of  men:    and  there  be 


a  Hark  la  IS; 
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eunuchs,  which  have  made  themsdves  i 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake.    He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let 
him  receive  it. 

(^)  Then  were  there  brought  unto  him 
little  children,  that  he  should  put  his 
hands  on  them,  and  pray  :*  and  the  dis- 
ciples rebuked  them.      (")   But  Jesus 


in  a  union  which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  dissolve, 
when  they  got  tired  of  it,  by  the  short  and  easy  method 
-of  a  bill  of  divorcement  ?  It  is  instmctive  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  writers  has  taken 
the  same  line  of  thought  in  deuing  with  the  question. 
Milton's  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  and 
the  treatises  that  followed  it,  are  bnt  an  elaborate  and 
eloquent  expression  of  the  words  of  the  disciples,  "  If 
the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good 
to  marry." 

(U)  All  men  cannot  receive  this  sayixig.— 
As  the  words  stand,  "  this  saying "  might  refer  eitner 
to  the  role  which  onr  Lord  had  laid  down  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  or  to  the  comment  of  the  disciples 
on  that  rule.  What  follows,  however,  determines  the 
reference  to  the  latter.  Looking  at  marriage  from  a 
.fflmply  selfish  point  of  view,  and  therefore  with  an 
•eintirely  inadequate  estimate  of  its  duties  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  temptations  incident  to 
the  unmarried  life  when  chosen  on  such  grounds,  they 
bad  come  rashly  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  our  Lord's 
rule  held  g^ooo,  it  was  not  good,  not  expedient,  to 
''marry."  He  declares  that  ju<k^ent  to  be  false. 
There  were  but  few  who  were  capable  of  acting  safely 
•on  that  conclusion.  For  those  who  were  not  so  capable, 
and  the  next  verse  tells  us  who  thev  were,  marriage, 
with  all  its  risks,  was  the  truer,  healthier,  safer  state. 
Alike  in  its  brighter  or  sadder  sides,  in  seeming  success 
or  seeming  fauure,  it  brought  to  men  the  (uscipline 
'they  needed. 

(U)  There  ore  some  eunuchs.— The  words  are 
singularly  startling  in  their  form,  and  bear  upon  them 
4m  nnmistakable  sUmp  of  being  a  true  report  of  teach- 
ing which,  in  its  depth  and  originality,  went  beyond 
the  grmep  of  those  who  heard  and  reported  it.  What 
they  teach  is,  that  onlj  those  who  are  in  some  sense 
''eunuchs,"  who  are,  t.e.,  without  the  impulses  that 
lead  men  to  marriage,  either  naturally,  or  by  the  muti- 
lation which  then,  as  now,  was  common  in  the  East, 
or  who  have  conquered  those  impulses  by  the  power  of 
«e]f-conseeration  to  a  higher  life,  can  safely  abstain 
from  marriage.  The  ceubacy  of  self-indulgence,  or 
oven  of  sel&h  prudence,  tends  but  too  ^tally  to 
impurity  of  heart  or  life.  The  man  who  thus  mnkes 
himself  as  the  eunuch,  must  do  it  "  for  the  kingdom  of 
heayen's  sake,"  not,  as  too  man^  haye  understood  the 
words  to  mean,  in  order  to  win  heaven  for  himself 
(that  aim  is  not  excluded,  but  it  must  not  be  the  only 
or  chief  motive),  but  for  tiie  sake  of  all  tiiat  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  implies,  in  order  to  enlarge  its 
range,  and  more  effectually  to  bring  the  souls  of  men 
to  receive  it.  Those  who  heard  the  words  could  hardly 
fail,  as  they  thought  over  them,  to  look  on  their 
lisster's  life  as  haymg  been  the  great  perfect  example 
•of  what  He  thus  traght  as  to  the  higher  form  of 
holiness.  The  motiyes  which  St.  Paul  states  as  deter- 
mining his  own  choice  of  the  celibate  life  (1  Cor. 
vii.  7),  or  the  counsel  which  he  gave  to  others  (1  Gor. 
-viL  32—34),  are  identical  with  uiis  teaching  in  their 


principle.  They  haye  influenced  men  in  all  ages  of  the 
Ohurch,  leading  them  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  home,  with 
all  its  blessings,  for  their  work  as  pastors  or  evange- 
lists. The  Cnuroh  of  Rome  ana  the  founders  of 
monastic  orders  were  not  wrong  in  their  ideal  of  the 
highest  form  of  life.  Their  mistake  lay  in  enforcing 
that  ideal  as  a  rule  on  those  who  had  not  the  power 
to  realise  it.  The  boldness  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of  our 
Lord's  language  seems  intended  to  teach  men  that 
the  work  must  oe  done  as  effectiyely  as  if,  like  Origen, 
they  had  obeyed  the  impUed  commandment  in  its 
letter.  JI  the  impulses  still  remain;  if  life  is  made 
miserable  by  the  struggle  with  them;  if  they  taint 
the  soul  by  not  being  afiowed  to  flow  in  their  legiti- 
mate channel,  the  man  is,  ipeo  facto,  disqualified  for 
the  loftier  ideal.  He  has  not  made  himself  a  eunuch 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,  and  he  is  therefore 
among  those  who  "  cannot  receive  the  saying "  that 
it  **  is  not  good  to  marry."  On  such  grounds  the 
conduct  of  Siose  who  have  married  after  pledging 
themselves,  as  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  vows 
of  celibacy  is  amply  justified.  The  vows  were  such 
as  ought  never  to  have  been  imposed,  and  men  ought 
never  to  have  taken,  and  therefore,  like  the  tetrardi's 
oath  (xiv.  7 — ^9),  when  they  were  distinctly  found  to 
clash  witii  the  higher  law  of  Nature,  and  to  narrow 
whi^  Qod  had  left  free,  their  obligatoir  power  ceased. 
The  case  of  the  monk  who  enters  deliberately  into  an 
order  of  which  celibacy  is  a  condition,  may  seem  at 
first  to  stand  on  a  different  footing;  but  here,  also, 
though  celibacy  may  legitimately  be  made  a  condition 
of  continuing  to  belong  to  an  order,  the  vow  of  a  life- 
long celibacy  must  be  held  to  have  been  such  as  men 
hacT  no  right  either  to  impose  or  take,  and  therefore 
as  binding  only  so  long  as  a  man  chooses  to  continue  a 
member  of  the  society  which  requires  it. 

(18)  Then  were  mere  brought  unto  him  little 
children.— St.  Luke  (xviii.  15)  uses  a  word  which  im- 
plies infancy.  The  fact  that  thev  were  brought  (we 
may  assume  by  their  mothers)  indicates  that  there  was 
something  in  our  Lord's  look  and  manner  that  attracted 
children,  and  impressed  their  parents  with  the  feeling 
that  He  loved  them.  That  feeling,  we  may  weU 
believe,  was  deenened  by  His  acts  and  words  when  He 
had  taken  in  fijs  arms  the  child  whom  He  set  before 
His  disciples  as  a  pattern  of  the  true  greatness  of 
humility,  and  taught  them  that  the  aneels  of  those 
little  ones  beheld  the  face  of  His  Fatner  (xyiiL  10). 
The  motives  of  the  disciples  in  rebuking  those  that 
brought  them,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  connected  with 
what  they  had  lUst  heard  from  their  Master's  lips. 
What  interest,  they  might  haye  thought,  could  Me 
have  in  these  infants,  when  He  had  in  those  words 
appeared  to  claim  for  the  "  eunuch "  life  a  special 
dignity  and  honour  P  What  could  the  pressing  claims 
of  mothers  and  their  children  be  to  Him  but  a  trouble 
and  yexation,  interfering  with  the  higher  life  of  medi- 
ti^ion  and  of  prayer  P 

(14,)  Suflbr  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
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ST.    MATTHEW,    XIX.  Question  of  the  Young  JSeeker. 


said,  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid 

them  not,  to  come  unto  me :  for  of  such 

is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.      <**>  And      "JSiJi&iL'' 

he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed 

thence. 

W  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said 


not  .  .  . — St.  Mark  adds  that  Jesus  '*was  much 
displeased/'  and  represents  Him  as  reproducing  almost 
veroally  the  teaching  of  xviii.  3.  The  tenderness  of 
His  sympathy  was  Kindled  into  indignation  at  the 
rough  inoifference  of  the  disciples.  Ab  in  thousands 
of  those  whose  lives  hare  been  modelled  after  His 
pattern,  the  love  of  children  was  not  weaker,  but 
stronger,  precisely  because  it  depended  on  no  human 
relationship,  but  sprang  from  His  seeing  in  them  the 
children  of  His  Father. 

Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— That  is, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  such  as  these,  is 
theirs  as  bv  inheritance. 

(15)  He  laid  his  hands  on  them. — St.  Mark  re- 
cords, as  before,  the  act  of  caressing  tenderness :  **  He 
folded  them  in  SQs  arms,  and  laid  His  hands  upon 
them."  The  words  and  the  act  have  rightly  been 
regarded,  as  in  the  Baptismal  Office  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  the  true  warrant  for  infant  baptism. 
More  than  doubtful  passages  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles; 
more  than  the  authoritv,  real  or  supposed,  of  primitive 
antiquity;  more  than  the  lend  fiction  that  they  fulfil  the 
condition  of  baptism  by  tneir  sponsors — ^they  justify 
the  Church  of  Christ  at  larse  in  commending  infants, 
as  such,  to  the  blessinff  of  tneir  Father.  The  blessing 
and  the  praver  of  Christ  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  sympathising  compliance  with  the  fond  wishes  of 
the  parents,  and  if  infants  were  capable  of  spiritual 
blessings  then,  why,  it  may  well  be  asked,  should 
they  be  thought  incapable  now  P 

(16)  Behold,  one  came  and  said  •  •  .—The 
va^eness  with  which  a  man  who  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous is  thus  introduced,  without  a  name,  is  every 
way  significant.  He  was,  like  Nicodemus,  "a  ruler 
of  the  Jews"  (Luke  xviii.  18),  i.e.,  probably,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  or  neat  Coun^,  like  Joseph  of 
Arimatheea.  He  was,  beside  this,  conspicuously  rich, 
and  of  hieh  and  ardent  character.  There  is  one  other 
case  in  the  first  two  Gospels  which  presents  similar 
phenomena.  In  the  narrative  of  the  supper  at 
Bethany,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  record  the  pas- 
sionate affection  which  expressed  itself  in  pouring 
the  precious  ointment  of  spikenard  ujpon  our  Lord's 
heacl  as  the  act  of  "a  woman"  ^xvi.  7;  Mark 
xiv.  3),  leaving  her  unnamed.  In  St.  John  xii.  3  we 
find  that  the  woman  was  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus. 
The  train  of  thought  thus  suggested  points  to  the 
supposition  that  here  also  there  may  have  been  reasons 
for  suppressing  in  the  records  a  name  which  was 
familiar  to  the  narrator.  What  if  the  young  ruler 
were  Lazarus  himself?  The  points  of  agreement  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  conjecture.  The 
household  of  Lazarus,  as  the  spikenard  ointment  shows, 
were  of  the  wealthier  class.  The  friends  who  came 
to  comfort  the  bereaved  sisters,  were  themselves,  in 
St.  John's  language,  **  of  the  Jews" — t.e.,  of  the  chief 
rulers  (John  xi.  19).  The  yonne  nder  was  obviously 
a  Pharisee,  and  the  language  ox  Martha  (John  xi.  24) 
shows  that  she  too  benev^  in  eternal  life  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  answer  to  the  young 
ruler,  as  "  One  thing  thou  lackest "  (as  given  by  St. 


unto  him,  Good  Master,  -what  good 
thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life?*  ^^  And  he  said  nnto 
him.  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  Grod :  but 
if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 


Mark  and  St.  Luke),  is  almost  identical  with  that  to 
Martha,  **  One  thing  is  needful "  (Luke  x.  42).  In  such 
a  case,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  attuned  beyond  con- 
lectuial  inference,  but  the  present  writer  must  avow 
ms  belief  that  the  coincidences  in  this  case  are  such 
as  to  carry  Uie  evidence  to  a  veiy  high  point  of  pro- 
bability, it  is  obvious  that  the  hypothesis,  if  true, 
adds  immensely  to  the  interest  both  of  the  narrative 
now  before  us,  and  to  that  of  the  death  and  resurreo* 
tion  of  Lazarus  in  John  xi. 

Qood  Master. — The  better  MSS.  omit  the  adjective, 
and  it  has  probably  been  added  here  by  later  copyista 
to  bring  the  passage  into  a  verbal  agreement  with  th& 
narrative  of  St.  lurk  and  St.  Luke.  From  the  pro- 
minence given  to  it  in  the  form  of  our  Lord's  answer,, 
as  reported  by  them,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
it  was  actually  uttered  by  the  questioner.  The  words 
show  reverence  and,  at  least,  naif -belief .  They  arfr 
such  as  might  well  come  from  the  brother  of  one  who* 
had  sat  at  Jesus*  feet,  drinkinff  in  IBQs  words  (Lnk» 
X.  39) — ^from  one  who,  like  Nicodemus,  looked  on  Him 
as  a  Babbi,  "  a  Teacher  "  sent  from  God. 

That  I  may  haye  eternal  life.— In  St.  Mark 
(x.  17)  and  St.  Luke  (xviii.  18),  and  in  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  of  St.  Matthew,  "  that  I  may  inherit 
eternal  life."  The  question  exhibits  the  highest  and 
noblest  phase  of  Pharisaism.  The  seeker  has  a  firm 
belief  in  something  that  he  knows  as  "eternal  life."* 
He  thirsts  for  it  eagerly.  He  believes  that  it  is  to 
be  won,  as  a  perpeti^l  inheritance,  by  some  one  good 
deed  of  exceptional  and  heroic  goodness.  The  Teacher 
has  left  on  nim  the  impression  of  a  eoodness  such  as. 
he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  before,  and  as  being  there- 
fore able  to  guide  him  to  the  Supreme  Good. 

(17)  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?— Here  again  the 
older  MSS.  give  a  different  form  to  our  Lord's  answer : 
**  Why  askest  thou  Me  ooncemine  that  which  is  good  ?* 
There  is  One  that  is  the  Good."  The  alteration  waa 
probably  made,  as  before,  for  the  sake  of  agreement 
with  the  other  Gospels.  In  either  case  the  answer 
has  the  same  force.  The  questioner  had  lightly  applied 
the  word  "  good  "  to  One  whom  he  as  yet  regurded 
only  as  a  human  teacher,  to  an  act  which,  it  seemed  to 
him,  was  in  his  own  power  to  perform.  What  he 
needed,  therefore,  was  to  be  tauf^ht  to  deepen  and 
widen  hb  thoughts  of  goodness  until  the^  rose  to  Him 
in  whom  alone  it  was  absolute  and  innnite,  through 
fellowship  with  whdm  only  could  any  teacher  rightly 
be  called  ^ood,  and  from  whom  alone  could  come  tho^ 
power  to  ao  any  good  thing.  The  method  by  whidi 
our  Lord  leads  him  to  that  conclusion  may,  without 
irreverence,  be  permitted  to  call  ud  the  thought  of  the 
method  in  which  Socrates  is  related  to  haye  dealt  with 
like  questioners,  both  in  the  grave,  sad  irony  of  the 

Srocess,  and  in  the  self-knowledge  in  which  it  wa^ 
esigned  to  issue. 

Keep  the  commandments.— The  questioner  ia. 
answered  as  from  his  own  point  of  view.  If  eternal 
life  was  to  be  won  by  doing,  there  was  no  need  to  come 
to  a  new  Teacher  for  a  new  precept.  It  was  enough  to 
keep  the  commandments,  the  g^reat  moral  laws  of  Gk)d» 
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'HEW, 


•commandments.  ^^  He  saith  unto  him, 
Which?  Jesus  said.  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder/  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery, Thon  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness,  ^^  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother :  and,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.     ^^^  The 


aEz.saui 


young  man  saith  unto  him.  All  these 
things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up : 
what  lack  I  yet  P  <^^  Jesus  said  imto 
him.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : 
and  come  and  follow  me.    <^^  But  when 


418  distixict  from  ordinanoes  and  traditions  (xv.  3),  with 
"which  every  Israelite  was  familiar. 

as)  He  saith  unto  him.  Which  P—Literally,  of 
what  kind?  The  questioner  has  been  trained  in  the 
langnage  of  the  schools,  has  heard  debates  as  to  which 
was  tibe  great  commandment  of  the  Law  (xxii.  S6). 
Which  class  of  commandments  is  he  to  keep  that  he 
may  win  eternal  life  P 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.— Onr  Lord*s  answer 
was  clearly  determined  by  the  method  of  which  we 
have  ventdred  to  speak  as  calling  up  the  thought  of 
that  of  Socrates.  To  a  questioner  of  another  tjrpe  of 
character  He  would  have  pointed  (as  in  xxii.  87) 
to  the  two  great  commandments,  the  love  of  Grod, 
and  the  love  of  man,  on  which  hung  all  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  Here  it  was  more  in  harmony 
with  His  loving  purpose  to  leave  out  of  neht 
altogether  the  commandments  of  the  first  table,  w&i 
tell  men  of  their  duty  towards  God,  and  to  direct 
attention  onlv  to  those  which,  as  speaking  of  our  duty 
to  our  neighbour,  were  thought  common  and  familiar 
things.  Tne  clumge  in  the  order  of  the  command- 
ments, so  that  the  Fifth  f oUows  those  which  in  the 
Decalogue  it  precedes,  seems  to  imply  a  deo^  to  lead 
the  seeker  through  the  neg^tiye  to  the  positive  forms 
of  law,  through  definite  prohibitions  of  single  acts 
to  the  commandments  which  were  "  exceeding  broad," 
as  fulfilled  only  in  the  undefined  region  of  the  affec- 
tions. 

cn)  All  these  things  have  I  kept.— l%ere  is 
obviously  a  tone  of  impatient  surprise  in  the  oues- 
tioner's  replj.  He  had  come  seeking  some  great  uiin^ 
to  satisfy  nis  lofty  aspirations  after  eternal  hie.  £^ 
finds  himself  re-taught  the  lessons  of  childhood,  sent 
back,  as  it  were,  to  a  lower  form  in  the  school  of 
holiness.  He  had  not  learnt  that  to  keep  any  one  of 
those  commandments  in  its  completeness  is  the  task 
of  a  life,  that  to  keep  one  perf ecthr  implies  keeping  all. 
In  marked  contrast  with  this  h^-contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  the  simpler  elements  of  religion  we  may  recall 
onr  Lord's  use,  in  the  Temptation,  of  the  three  passages 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  which 
were  written  on  the  phylacteries  that  men  wore,  and 
which  would  naturally  be  twight  to  children  as  their 
first  lesson  in  the  Law.    (See  Notes  on  iv.  1 — 11.) 

What  lack  I  yet  P— Ignorant  as  the  young  ruler 
was  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  his  condition  was  not 
that  of  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee.  The  question  im- 
plied a  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  a  sense  of  inoom- 
pletcmess,  as  hungering  and  thirsting  after  a  higher 
righteousness,  ^d  tms  accounts  for  the  way  in  which 
oar  Lord  dealt  with  him. 

W  Jesus  said  unto  bim  •  .—St.  Mark  (x.  21) 
adds  the  striking  and  interesting  words,  "Jesus  be- 
holding him"  (better,  perhaps,  gatimg  on  him),  **  loved 
him."  There  was  something  in  the  young  seeker  after 
holiness  which  drew  to  him,  in  a  measure  altogether 
cxeeptional,  the  affection  of  the  Great  Teacher.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  regard  to  him  which  is  used 
in  relation  to  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  and 


(here  the  coincidence  takes  its  place  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  for  the  view  above  suggested)  to  Lazarus, 
and  Martha,  and  Mary  (John  xi.  5).  lliere  was  the 
fervour,  the  longing  after  a  higher  life,  the  personal 
trust,  which  made  him  a  not  unworthy  objecC  of  the 
love  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  He  woula  not  spare  the 
ctiscipline  which  the  questioner  needed,  the  test  which, 
being  such  as  he  was,  was  required  for  the  complete- 
ness of  his  life. 

If  thou  wilt  be  perfaot.— Better,  if  thou  wiahed, 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  report  the  words,  "  One  thing 
thou  lackest,"  reminding  us  forcibly  of  the  "  One  thing 
is  needful "  of  Luke  x.  42.    (See  l^te  on  verse  16.) 

Go  and  sell  that  thou  hast.— It  would  be  alto- 

f  ether  a  mistake  to  see  in  this  either  an  obligation 
inding  on  aU  seekers  after  eternal  life,  or  even  what 
has  been  called  a  "counsel  of  perfection,"  a  precept 
laying  down  an  indispensable  condition  for  aU  who  aim 
at  its  nigher  forms  and  powers.  It  was  strictly  a  remedy 
for  the  special  evil  wmch  hindered  the  young  ruler's 
proffress  to  perfection,  applicable  to  others  so  far  only 
as  weir  cases  are  analogous.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  there  have  been  and  are  many  such  analogous 
types  of  character,  and  so  far  as  any  one  is  conscious 
of  being  under  the  power  of  wealth  and  its  tempta- 
tions, so  far  there  is  a  call  to  some  act  asserting  hb 
victory  over  those  temptations,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  letter,  of  ^e  command  thus  given.  But  it  is,  we 
must  remember,  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  which  is 
binding.  Distribution  to  the  poor  was  then  almost  the 
only  form  of  charity.  A  wider  range  of  action^  is 
presented  by  the  organisation  of  modem  Christian 
societies,  ana  the  same  sacrifice  may  be  made  in  ways 
more  productive  of  true  and  permanent  good ;  in  the 
foundation,  e.^.,  of  schools  or  hospitals,  in  the  erection 
of  churdies,  m  the  maintenance  of  home  or  foreign 
missions. 

Treasure  in  heaven,— The  parallelism  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  should  not  be  forgotten 
(v.  20).  The  "  treasure  "  is  the  "  eternal  life  "  which 
the  young  ruler  was  seeking,  the  memory  of  ^ood 
deeds,  the  character  formed  and  perfected,  the  vision 
of  the  presence  of  Qod. 

Gome  and  follow  me.-— Here  again  St.  Mark 
adds  words  that  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  "Take 
up  thy  cross,  and  follow  Me."  The  seeker  could  not 
t£en  understand  aU  their  significance.  To  the  Teacher 
that  cross  was  now  coming,  day  by  day,  nearer,  and 
He  saw  that  each  true  diwsiple  must  he  prepared  to 
follow  Him  in  that  path  of  suffering,  which  was  also 
thepath  of  glory.    "Via  erucw,  via  lucia.** 

W  He  went  away  sorrowftil. — St.  Mark  adds 
"  sad,"  i.6.,  froufning,  or  as  with  a  look  that  lowered. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  sky  in  xvi.  3. 
The  disdpUne  so  far  did  its  work.  It  made  the  man 
conscious  of  his  weakness.  He  shrank  from  the  one 
test  which  would  really  have  led  him  to  the  heights  of 
holiness  at  which  he  aimed.  Yet  the  sorrow,  though 
it  was  a  sign  of  the  weakness  of  one  whose  heart  was  not 
yet  whole  with  Gk>d,  was  not  without  an  element  of  hope* 
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the  yonng  man  heard  that  saying:,  he 
wen/awaf  sorro^ul:  for  he  hff^t 
possessions. 

(23)  xhen  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  a  rich  man 
shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  ^^^  And  again  I  say  unto  you, 
It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 


man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
(25)  When  his  disciples  heard  rt,  they 
were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying,  Wha 
then  can  be  saved?  W  But  Jesus  be- 
held them,  and  said  unto  them,  WitL 
men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  Grodi 
all  things  are  possible. 

(27)  Then '  answered  Peter   and    said. 
unto   him.  Behold,  we  have  forsaken 


A  mere  worldling  would  have  smiled  with  cynical  con- 
tempt, afi  the  Pharisees  did  when  they  heard  words  of 
a  lixe  tendency  (Lnke  xvi.  14).  Here  there  was  at 
least  a  conflict.  On  the  common  view,  that  we  can 
know  nothing  more  of  the  questioner,  it  might  seem  as 
if  the  failure  was  final.  On  that  which  has  been 
suggested  here,  we  may  believe  that  the  Lord,  who 
"  loved "  the  seeker  after  eternal  life  in  spite  of  this 
inward  weakuess,  did  not  leave  him  to  himself.  The 
sickaess,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  may 
have  been  the  discipline  which  proved  that  the  things 
that  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God. 
We  are  at  least  not  hindered  by  any  chronological 
difficulty  from  placing  those  events  after  the  dialogue 
with  the  young  ruler. 

(23)  Shall  hardly  enter.— The  Greek  adverb  is 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  colloquial  meaning  of  the 
English.  Liteially,  ehM  not  eanty  enter.  The  words 
imj^y  not  so  mnek  the  mere  difficulty  as  the  ^nful- 
nees  of  the  process.  Here,  m  eLsewhere,  the  "  lonf^dom 
of  heaven "  is  not  the  state  of  happiness  after  death, 
bat  tiie  spiritual  life  and  the  society  of  those  in  whom 
it  is  reaBsed  even  upon  earth.  Into  that  kingdom 
those  onlv  can  enter  who  become  as  little  children,  as 
in  other  tilings,  so  in  their  unoonsciouanese  of  the  cares 
of  wealth. 

(^)  It  is  easier  for  a  oamel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.—  Two  explanations  have  beenjriven 
of  the  apparent  hyperbole  of  the  words.  (1.)  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  not 
KotifiKos  (a  camel),  but  Kdfitkos  (a  cable).  Not  a  single 
MS.,  however,  gives  that  reading,  and  the  latter  word, 
which  is  not  lound  in  any  dawical  Greek  author,  is 
supposed  by  the  best  scholars  (e.ar.,  Liddell  and  Scott) 
to  nave  been  inrented  for  the  saKe  of  ezplaininf  this 
passage.  (2.)  The  fact  that  in  some  modem  Syrian 
cities  the  narrow  gate  for  foot-passengers,  at  the  side 
of  the  larger  gate,  by  which  waggons,  camels,  and 
other  beasto  of  burden  enter  the  city,  is  known  as  the 
**  needle's  eye,"  has  been  assumed  to  have  come  down 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  our  Lord's  words  are  ex- 
plained as  alluding  to  it.  The  fact — to  which  attention 
was  first  called  in  Lord  Nugent's  Lands,  Classical  and 
8acred — \&  certainly  interestinK,  and  oould  the  earlier 
use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  oe  proved,  would  give  a 
certain  vividness  to  our  Lord's  imagery.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary.  The  Talmud  gives  the  parallel 
^brase  of  an  elephoflni  pasnng  through  a  needle's  eye. 
The  Koran  reproduces  the  veiy  woras  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  Uiat  the  comparison,  even 
if  ^  it  was  not  already  proverbial,  would  present  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  Like 
all  such  comparisons,  it  states  a  g^eral  fact,  the 
hindrance  which  wealth  presents  to  the  higher  growths 
of  holiness,  in  the  boldest  possible  form,  in  order  to 
emphasise  its  force,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  the  limits 
and  modifications  with  which  it  has  to  be  received,  and 
which  in  this  instance  (according  to  the  text  on  which 


the  Enf[lish  version  is  based)  were  supplied  immediately^ 
by  our  Lord  Himself  (Mark  x.  24). 

(25)  Who  then  can  be  saved  P— Thero  is  an  almost 
child-like  naiveie  in  the  question  thus  asked  by  the  dis- 
ciples. Thev,  whether  among  their  own  people  or  among- 
strangers,  had  found  the  aesiro  of  wealtn  to  be  the> 
nniv^sal  passion.  Even  thev  themselves,  when  they  had 
forsaken  their  earthly  goods,  had  done  so  (as  Pet«r'8> 
question  showed  but  too  plitinly,  verse  27)  as  with  & 
&r-sighted  calculation,  lliey  were  counting  on  out^ 
ward  riches  in  that  kingdom  as  well  as  outward  gloiy* 
And  now  they  heard  what  seemed  to  them  a  sweeping* 
condemnation,  excluding  all  who  possessed,  and,  by 
implication,  all  who  sought  after,  riches  from  the  kiii^^ 
dom.  The  feeling  which  thus  showed  itself  in  the- 
disciples  has,  curiously  enough,  affected  the  text  of  the^ 
narrative  in  St.  Mark  What  seems  an  en»lanatory  and 
softened  statement,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  trust- 
in  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ! "  (Mark  x.  24)^ 
is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  The  omission  may  have^ 
been  an  accidental  error  of  the  copyists,  but  it  is. 
scarcelv  probable ;  and  its  absence  from  St.  Matthew  and. 
St.  LuKe,  not  less  than  that  it  is  not  our  Lord's  usual 
method  to  soften  or  explain  His  teaching,  leads  to  thfr 
oondvsion  that  a  nuu^rinal  note,  added  by  some  one> 
who  felt  as  the  disciples  felt,  has  hero  found  its  wajr 
into  the  text 

W  Jesus  beheld  them.— We  can  suroly  con* 
ceive  something  of  the  expression  of  that  Iook.  He 
had  gaeed  thus  on  the  voung  ruler,  and  read  his  inner 
wea£ie88.  Now,  in  like  manner,  he  reads  that  of  the 
disciples;  and  the  look,  we  may  believe,  tells  of 
wonder,  sorrow,  tenderness,  anxieff .  Those  feeling 
utter  themselves  in  the  words  that  f oUow,  partlv  in 
direct  teaching,  partly  in  symbolic  promises,  partly  in 
a  parable. 

With  men  this  is  impossible.— General  as  the 
words  aro  in  th^r  form,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the^  must  have  seemed  to  the  disciples  to  have  rebuked 
their  hasty  judgment,  not  onlv  as  to  the  conditions  of 
salvation  generally,  but  as  to  uie  individual  case  bef oro 
them.  He,  the  Teacher,  would  still  hope,  as  against 
hope,  for  one  in  whom  He  had  seen  so  much  to  love 
and  to  admiro.  Their  wider  teaching  is,  of  course,  that 
wealth,  though  bringing  with  it  many  temptations, 
may  be  so  uMd,  through  Gk>d's  grace,  as  to  be  a  help, 
not  a  hindrance,  in  that  deliverance  from  evil  which  is 
im^ed  in  the  word  **  salvation." 

(^  Behold,  we  have  forsaken*— The  question 
betrayed  the  thoughts  that  had  been  workii^  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  and  of  which,  as  was  ms  wont, 
St.  Peter  made  himself  the  spokesman.  They  had  com- 
plied with  their  Master's  commands.  What  wero  thej 
to  have  as  the  special  roward  to  which  they  wero  thus 
entitled  P  It  is  obvious  that  in  askinff  for  that  roward 
they  showed  tiiat  they  had  complied  with  the  letter 
only,  not  with  the  spirit,  of  the  command.  They  bad 
not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  denied  themselves^ 
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all,  and  followed  thee  ;*  what  shall  we 
have  therefore?  ^  And  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  Verily  I  say  nnto  yon,  That 
ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  re- 
generation when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 


'aXiutiasS; 
Lake  i&  as. 
ft  Luke  a.  aa 


the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.*  <*®>  And 
every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  &ther,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
himdredfold,  and  shall  inherit  ever- 
lasting  life.      (^>  But   many  th4it  are 


fhoiu^li  they  had  forsaken  the  earthly  calling  and  the 
com&rta  of  their  home;  and  the;^  were  dwelling  on 
what  they  had  done,  as  in  itself  giving  them  a  right  to 
compensation. 

W  In  the  regeneration.— In  the  only  other  pas- 
sa^  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
it  IS  applied  to  baptism  (Tit.  iii.  5),  as  the  instroment  of 
the  regeneration  or  new  birth  of  t^e  individual  believer. 
Here,  however,  it  clearly  has  a  wider  range.  There  is 
to  be  a  *'  new  birth  "  for  mankind  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
dividual. The  sorrows  through  which  the  world  was  to 
pass  were  to  be  as  the  travail-pangs  of  that  passage 
mto  a  higher  life.  (See  Note  on  xxiv.  8.)  Beyond  thrai 
there  lay,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples,  and,  though 
after  another  joattem,  m  the  mind  of  Onrist,  the  times  of 
the  "  restitution  of  all  things  "  (Acts  iii.  21),  the  coming 


of  the  victorious  Ghxist  in  the  glory  (^  His  kingdom. 
In  that  triumph  the  Twelve  were  to  be  sharers.    Inter- 
preted as  thev  in  their  then  st^^  of  progress  would 
necessarily  interpret  them,  the  words  su^ffested  the  idea 
of  a  kingdom  restored  to  Israel,  in  whi^  they  should 
be  assessors  of  the  divine  King,  not  only  or  diiefly  in 
the  great  work  of  iudging  every  man  according  to  his 
works,  but  as  "  juiLring,"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
the  "  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  redressing  wronffs,  gpiidinfi', 
governing.    Aa  the  words  that  the  ^n  of  Man  shouM 
''sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory"  recalled  the  vision  of 
Ban.  vii.  14,  so  these  assured  them  that  they  should  be 
foremost  among  those  of  "the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,"  to  whom,  as  in  the  same  vision,  had  been  eiven 
f;lory  and  dominion  (Dan.  vii.  27).    The  apocafyptic 
imagei^  in  which  the  promise  was  clothed  reappears  in 
the  vision  of  the  four-and-twent^  elders  seated  on  their 
thrones  in  Bev.  iv.  4,  in  the  sealing  of  the  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  of   iJl  the  tribes  of    Israel  in 
Bev.  vii.  4,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  words  here  is 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  those  later 
virions.    What  approximations  to  a  literal  fulfilment 
tiiere  may  be  in  the  far-off  future  lies  behind  the  veil. 
Thev  receive  at  least  an  adequate  fulfilment  if  we  see 
in  tnem  the  promise  that,  in  the  last  triumphant  stage 
of  the  redeeming  work,  the  Apostles  should  stUl  oe 
recognised  and  nad  in  honour,  as  gpiiding  the  faith 
and    conduct    of    their   countrymen;     their   names 
should  be  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  (Bev.  xxi.  14);  th^  should  be  sharers  in 
the  throne  and  glorv  of  its  J^ing.    The  thought  on 
which  St.  Paul  dwells,  that  the  "  saints  shall  ju&e  the 
world  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  2),  in  like  manner  refers  not  only 
or  chiefly  to  any  share  which  the  disciples  of  Ohrist 
shaU  have  in  the  actual  work  of  the  final  jud^nent, 
but  to  the  assured  triumph  of  the  faith,  the  laws,  the 
principles  of  action  of  which  they  were  then  the  ner- 
seeuted  witnesses.    We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that, 
in  at  least  one  instance,  the  words,  absolute  as  they 
were  in  their  form,  failed  of  their  fulfilment.    The 
guilt  of  Judas  left  one  of  the  thrones  vacant.    The 
promise  was  given  subject  to  the  implied  conditions  of 
faithfulness  and  enduranoe  lasting  even  to  the  end. 
(»)  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken.— While  the 


loyalty  and  faith  of  the  Apostles  were  rewarded  with  a 
promise  which  satisfied  tneir  hopes  then,  and  would 
oring  with  it,  as  they  entered  more  deeply  into  its 
meaning,  an  ever-increasing  satisfaction,  their  didm  to 
a  speciiQ  privilege  and  reward  was  at  least  indirectly 
rebuked.  Not  for  them  onlv,  but  for  all  who  had  done 
or  should  hereafter  do  as  they  did,  should  there  be  a 
manifold  reward,  even  within  the  limits  of  their  earthly 
life,  culminating  hereafter  in  the  full  fruition  of  the 
**  eternal  life  "  of  which  thev  had  heard  so  recently  in 
the  question  of  the  young  nuer. 

For  my  name's  sake.— The  variations  in  the  other 
Gk)8pel8,  "for  my  sake  and  the  gospers "  (Mark  k.  29), 
"for  the  kingdom  of  God's  siOce^'  (Luke  xviii.  29), 
are  siniificant,  (1)  as  explanatory,  (2)  as  showing  that 
the  substantial  meaning  of  all  three  is  tiie  same.  The 
act  of  forsaking  home  and  wealth  must  not  originate 
in  a  f ar-si^htM  calculation  of  reward ;  it  mu^  pro- 
ceed from  devotion  to  a  Person  and  a  cause,  must  &nd 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  and  the  establiahment 
of  the  divine  Kingdom. 

Shall  reoeive  an  hundredfold.— The  better  MSS. 
have  "  manifold  more,"  as  in  St.  Luke.  The  received 
reading  Agrees  with  St.  Mark.  Here  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  take  the  words  literally,  and  this  may 
well  make  us  hesitate  in  expecting  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  precedes.  We  cannot  look  for  the 
hundredfold  of  houses,  or  wives,  or  children.  What  is 
meant  is,  that  the  spirit  of  insight  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  God's  kingdom  inultiplies  and  intensifies  even 
the  common  jovs  of  Hf  e.  Relationships  multiply  on  the 
ground  of  spiritual  sym^thies.  New  homes  are  opened 
u>  us.  We  find  new  friends.  The  common  things  of 
life — sky,  and  sea,  and  earth — are  clothed  with  a  new 
beauty  to  the  cleazised  eyes  of  those  who  have  conquered 
self.  St.  Mark  (x.  30)  adds  words  which,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  are  so  stnuige  that  they  must  have  been 
actnaUy  spoken, — ^"with  persecutions."  We  seem  to 
hear  the  words  spoken  as  a  parenthesis,  and  in  a  tone 
of  tender  sadness,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  unmingled 
with  a  touch  of  the  metnod  which  teaches  new  truths, 
by  first  meeting  men's  expectations,  and  then  suddenly 
presenting  that  which  is  at  variance  with  them.  The 
thoughts  of  the  disciples  were  travelling  on  to  that 
"hundredfold,"  as  though  it  meant  that  all  things 
should  be  smooth  and  prosperous  with  them.  Tfaey 
are  reminded  that  persecution  in  some  shape,  the  triaJb 
that  test  and  strengthen,  is  inseparable  from  the 
hu^her  life  of  the  kingdom.  (Oomp.  Acts  xiv.  22.) 
Men  need  that  discipline  in  order  that  they  may  feel 
that  the  new  things  are  better  than  the  old. 

(30)  Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last.— The 
words  point  obviously  not  only  to  the  general  fact 
of  the  ultimate  reversal  of  human  judgments,  but  to 
the  individual  case  of  which  the  disciples  had  made 
themselves  ti^e  judges.  They  had  seen  one  who  stood 
high  in  his  own  estimate  brought  low  by  the  test  of 
the  divine  Teacher.  They  were  flattering  themselves 
that  they,  who  had  left  all,  and  so  couM  stand  that 
test,  were  among  tiie  first  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  king- 
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first  shall  be  last;   and  the  last  shaU 
he  first.* 

CHAPTEE  XX.— (1)  For  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an 
householder,  which  went  out  early  in  the 
momine^  to  hire  labourers  into  his  vine- 
yard. Ta)  And  when  he  had  agreed  with 
the  labourers  for  a  penny  ^  a  day,  he 
sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  ^^^  And 
he  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and 
saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place, (*)  and  said  nnto  them;  Go  ye 
also  into  the  vineyard,  and  whatsoever 


ach.9Qil6: 
Mark  10.  SI; 
LnkelA.aQL 

A.D.88. 


iTheRo/manpamy 
Utke  0igiak  vart 
of  an  owtee^ttKieh 
ftfter/bfethHUnfft 
tAeounetiawvemr 


is  right  I  will  give  you.  And  they 
went  their  way.  ^^^  Again  he  went  out 
about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and  did 
likewise.  (^)  And  abont  the  eleventh 
hour  he  went  out,  and  found  others 
standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Why  sSind  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? 
(7)  They  say  imto  him.  Because  no  man 
hath  hired  us.  He  saith  unto  them, 
Gro  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and  what- 
soever is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive. 
(®)  So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward. 
Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their 


dom.  For  them  too,  nnless  their  spirit  should  become 
other  than  it  was  in  its  self-seeking  and  its  self -com- 
plaoenoe,  there  miffht  be  an  nnerpected  change  of 
position,  and  the  Sxsi  might  become  the  last.  The 
parable  that  follows  was  designed  to  bring  that  tmth 
more  vividly  before  them. 

XX. 

0)  For  the  kingdom.— The  division  of  the  chapter 
is  here  singularly  nnf  ortonate,  as  separating  the  parable 
both  from  the  events  which  save  occasion  to  it  and 
from  the  teaching  which  it  illnstrates.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  it  at  all 
unless  we  connect  it  with  the  history  of  the  young  ruler 
who  had  great  possessions,  and  the  claims  which  the 
disciples  had  made  for  themselves  when  they  contrasted 
their  readiness  with  hb  reluctance. 

To  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard.— The 
framework  of  the  parable  brings  before  us  a  form  of 
labour  in  some  reroects  lower  uian  that  of  the  '*  ser- 
vants/' or  "  slaves^  who  formed  part  of  the  household, 
and  had  been  bought  or  bom  to  their  position.  Hie 
labourers  here  are  uie  **  hired  servants  "  of  Luke  xv.  17, 
engaged  for  a  time  only,  and  paid  by  the  day.  In- 
tei^retiiLg  the  parable,  we  may  see  in  the  householder 
our  Lord  Himself.  It  was  indeed  a  title  whicli  He 
seems  to  have,  as  it  were,  delighted  in,  and  which  He 
implies  directly  to  Himself  in  chaps,  x.  25,  xiii.  27,  52. 
And  the  "  vineyard "  is  primarily,  as  in  Isa.  v.  1,  the 
house  of  Israel,  which  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord  had 
come  to  daim  as  His  kingdom.  The  **  early  morning  " 
answered  accordingly  to  the  beginning  of  our  Lora's 
ministry ;  the  **  labourers  "  He  then  called  were  the 
diddples  whom,  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry.  He  had 
summoned  to  follow  Him.  He  had  promised  them  a 
reward.  Though  -at  the  best  they  were  unprofitable 
seirants.  He  yet  offered  them  wages,  and  tne  wages 
were  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itselz  (dbap.  v.  3, 10) ;  in 
other  words,  "righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy;" 
in  other  words,  yet  again,  "  eternal  life,  seeing  and 
knowing.Qod  "  (cnap.  v.  8 ;  John  xvii.  3).  We  may  trace, 
I  believe,  something  of  a  subtle  and  peculiar  fitness 
in  our  Lord's  choice  of  this  fonn  of  labour,  as  dis- 
tinct, on  the  one  side,  from  free  and  willing  service, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  task- work  of  s&ves.  It 
was  not  in  itself  the  best  or  most  adequate  symbol 
of  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to  their  Lord,  but  as 
their  question,  "What  shall  we  have,  therefore?" 
implies,  it  was  that  on  which  their  minds  were 
dwelling,  and  therefore  He  chose  it,  adapting  Hbn- 
self  so  far  to  their  weakness,  that  He  migln  teach 
them  the  lesson  which  they  needed. 


(2)  A  penny  a  day. — ^Measured  bv  its  weight,  the 
"  penny  " — ft.e.,  the  Roman  denarius,  then  the  common 
standard  of  value  in  Palestine — ^was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  sevenpence-halfpenny  of  our  coinage.  Its 
real  equivalent,liowever,  is  to  be  found  in  its  purchas- 
ing power,  and,  as  the  average  price  of  the  unskilled 
labour  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  it  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
as  equal  to  about  half-a-crown  of  our  present  currency. 
It  was,  that  is,  in  itself,  an  adequate  and  just  payment. 

(8)  About  the  third  hour. — ^Beckoning  the  day 
after  the  Jewish  mode,  as  beginning  at  6  ▲.!!.,  this 
would  bring  us  to  8  A.H.  Hie  "market-place"  of  a 
town  was  uie  natural  place  in  which  the  seekers  for 
casual  labour  were  to  be  found  waiting  for  employment. 
In  the  meaning  which  underlies  the  parable  we  may  see 
a  reference  to  those  who,  like  St.  Matthew  (ix.  9)  and 
the  disciples  called  in  chap.  viii.  Id— -22,  were  summoned 
after  the  sons  of  Jonas  and  of  Zebedee. 

(^)  Whatsoever  is  right.— The  absence  of  a 
definite  contract  in  hiring  the  labourers  who  did  less 
than  the  day's  work  obviously  involved  an  implicit 
trust  in  the  equity  of  the  householder.  They  did 
not  stipulate  for  wages,  or  ask,  as  the  disciples  had 
asked,  "What  shall  we  have  therefore?"  The  im- 
plied lesson  thus  suggested  is,  that  a  little  work  done, 
when  God  calls  us,  in  the  spirit  of  trust,  is  better  than 
much  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  hireling. 

(6)  About  the  eleventh  hour. — The  working  day, 
which  did  not  commonly  extend  beyond  twelve  nours 
(John  zi.  9),  was  all  but  over,  and  yet  there  was  still 
work  tp  be  done  in  the  vineyard,  all  the  more  urgent 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  labourers 
who  had  been  first  hired  were  not  enough.  Is  there 
not  an  implied  suggestion  that  they  were  not  labouring 
as  zealously  as  tney  might  have  done?  They  were 
working  on  their  contract  for  the  day's  wages.  Those 
who  were  called  last  of  all  had  the  joy  of  feeling  that 
their  day  was  not  lost ;  and  that  joy  and  their  faith  in 
the  justice  of  their  employer  gave  a  fresh  energy  to 
their  toil, 

(7)  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.— This,  again, 
is  one  of  the  salient  points  of  the  parable.  The  last- 
aJled  labourers  had  not  r^ected.  anv  previous  sum- 
mons, and  when  called  they  obeyea  with  alacrity. 
They,  too,  came  in  full  unquestioning  faith. 

(8)  When  even  was  oome. — ^It  was  one  of  the 
humane  rules  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the  day-labourer 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  day,  and  not  made  to  wait  for  his 
wages  (Deut.  zziv.  15).  This  law  the  householder  keeps, 
and  lus  doing  so  is  a  feature  in  his  character. 

Beginning  fi^om  the  last  unto  the  flrst.-^ 
The  order  is  not  without  its  significance.    It  was  a 
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hire,  beginning  £rom  the  last  unto  tlie 
£r8t.  t®'  And  when  they  came  that 
were  hired  abont  the  eleventh  hour,  they 
Teceived  every  man  a  penny.  <^^^  But 
vfhen  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that 
they  should  have  received  more;  and 
they  likewise  received  every  man  a 
3)enny.  <^)  And  when  they  had  re- 
•eeived  ity  they  murmured  against  the 
goodman  of  the  house,  ^^^  saying,  These 
last   have  wrought  but  one  hour,^  and 


lOT,haveeoHtinutd 
aiuhouroiUif. 


thou  has  made  them  equal  unto  us, 
which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  <^>  But  he  answered  one 
of  them,  and  said.  Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong:  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me 
for  a  penny?  (")  Take  that  thine  w, 
and  go  thy  way :  I  will  give  unto  this 
last,  even  as  unto  thee.  <^>  Is  it  not 
lawfiil  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with 
mine  own?  Is  thine  eye  evil,  because 
I  am  good?   <^^)  So  the  last  shall  be 


practical  illustration  of  the  words  which  had  introdnced 
the  parable,  that  the  last  should  be  the  first. 

m  EveiT  man  a  penny. — ^The  scale  of  wvment 
Tested  on  the  law  of  a  generous  equihr.  The  imeness 
of  the  labourers  had  b^n  no  fault  of  theirs,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  came  at  the  eleyenth  hour 
implied  that  they  would  have  come  as  readily  had  they 
lieea  called  at  daybreak,  and  therefore  they  received  a 
full  day's  wages  for  their  fraction  of  a  day's  work. 
The  standard  of  payment  was  qualitative,  not  quanti- 
tative.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  narabfe,  the 
"penny,"  as  before,  represents  the  eternal  life  of  the 
longdom  of  heaven.  No  true  labourer  oould  receive 
less ;  the  longest  life  of  labour  oould  daim  no  more. 

(10)  But  when  the  first  oame,  they  supposed 
that  they  shotild  have  received  more.— Up  to 
this  time  we  may  think  of  the  disciples  as  having 
listened  with  an  eager  interest,  yet  only  half-^rceiving, 
if  at  all,  the  drift  of  the  parable,  looking,  it  may  m, 
for  some  payment  to  the  first-called  labourers  pro- 
portionate to  the  duration  of  their  service.  Now, 
unless  they  were  altogether  blind,  they  must  have  seen 
their  own  thoughts  reflected  in  the  parable.  They  too, 
as  their  question  showed,  had  been  expecting  to  receive 
more.  Eternal  life  was  not  enough  for  them,  without 
some  special  prerogative  and  precedence  over  others. 
The  fact  Uiat  the  first  labourers  were  paid  their  wa^s 

S'ves  a  touch  of  gentleness  to  what  would  otherwise 
kve  seemed  the  severity  of  the  parable.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  self -riffhteous,  self-seekmg  spirit  mars  the 
full  blessedness  of  content ;  but  if  the  work  has  been 
done,  it  does  not  deprive  men  altogether  of  their  reward. 
The  labourers  who  murmured  are,  in  this  respect,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  elder  son  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal,  who  was  told,  in  answer  to  his  complaints, 
-that  aU  that  his  father  had  was  his  (Luke  xv.  31). 

.  (U)  They  murmured — i.e.,  as  the  Greek  tense 
shows,  wiUi  repeated  and  prolonged  murmurs. 

The  goodman  of  me  house. — ^Better,  house- 
holder, Hie  Greek  word  is  the  same  as  in  verse  1,  and 
the  archaic  English  phrase  is  a  needless  variation. 

(U)  But  one  hour. — ^literally,  in  what  was  probably 
the  technical  language  of  labourers,  made  but  one  hour. 

The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.— The  word 
rendered  "  heat "  is  elsewhere  used — as  in  Jas.  i.  11,  and 
the  LXX.  of  Jonah  iv.  8 — ^for  the  "  burning  wind  "  that 
•often  f ollpwB  on  the  sunrise,  and  makes  uie  labour  of 
the  first  half  of  the  day  harder  than  that  of  the  latter. 

03)  Friend.— The  word  so  translated  (literally, 
comrade,  companion)  always  carries  with  it  in  our 
Lord's  lips  a  tone  of  reproof.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
man  who  nad  not  on  a  wedding  garment  (chap.  zzii.  12), 
and  to  the  traitor  Judas  (chap.  xxvi.  50). 

I  do  thee  no  wrong. — ^The  answer  of  the  house- 
Jiolder  18  that  of  one  who  is  just  where  claims  are 


urged  on  the  ground  of  justice,  generous  where  he  sees 
that  generosity  is  rif^ht.  Had  the  first-called  labourers 
shared  this  generosity,  they  would  not  have  grudged 
the  others  the  wa^  {bat  they  themselves  received,  and 
would  have  found  their  own  reward  in  sympathv  with 
their  joy.  This  would  be  true  even  in  the  outer  xrame- 
work  of  the  parable.  It  is  d  fortiori  true  when  we 
pass  to  its  spiritual  interpretation.  No  disciple  who 
had  entered  into  his  Master's  spirit  would  grudge  the 
repentant  thief  his  rest  in  Paradise  (Luke  zziii.  48). 
No  consistent  Christian  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  special  reward  because  he  sees  a  d^th-bed  re- 
pentance crowned  by  a  peace,  the  foretaste  of  etemal 
me,  as  full  and  assured  as  hb  own. 

^4)  Take  that  thine  is,  and  fo  th^  way.— 
The  tone  of  d^miftfutl  is  natural  and  intelli^ble  in  the 

nble.  The  question.  What  answers  to  it  in  God's 
ings  with  men  P  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  If  the 
**  penny "  which  each  received  was  the  gift  of  eternal 
life,  did  those  who  answered  to  the  murmuring  labourers 
receive  that,  or  were  they  excluded  by  their  discontent 
from  all  share  in  it?  Was  the  money  which  they 
received  as  "fairy-g^ld"  that  turned  to  a  withered 
leaf  in  the  hands  of  its  thankless  DOssessorP  The 
answer  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  that 
reward  lies  in  tne  presence  of  Qod.  to  the  soul  of  the 
disciple,  and  that  this  depends  for  its  blessedness  on 
the  harmonv  between  the  character  of  the  believer  and 
the  mind  of  God.  Heaven  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state, 
its  happiness  is  not  sensual  but  spiritual,  and  those 
who  are  in  it  share  its  blessedness  in  proportion  as  they 
are  like  Gk>d  and  see  Him  as  He  is.  It  is  only  perfect 
when  their  charitv  is  like  His. 

(15)  Is  it  not  lawftll  .  .  .  P— The  question  is 
not  that  of  one  who  asserts  an  arbitrary  right;  it 
appeals  tacitly  to  a  standard  which  none  could  question. 
As  far  as  the  labourer  was  concerned,  the  householder 
had  a  right  to  give  freely  of  what  was  hb  own.  He 
was  responsible  to  God  only.  In  the  inteipretation  of 
the  parable,  Gk>d  was  Himself  the  Honseholaer,  and  men 
ouffht  to  have  sufficient  faith  in  Him  to  accept  the 
giro  to  some  which  wrought  no  wrong  to  others  as 
in  harmony  with  absolute  righteousness. 

Is  thine  eye  evil  P— The  "  evil  eye "  was,  as  in 
Prov.  xxviii.  22,  that  which  looked  with  envy  and  ill- 
will  at  the  prosperity  of  others.  In  Mark  vii.  22,  it 
appears  among  the  "  evil  things "  that  come  from  the 
heart.  Popularly,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  envy  " 
(from  iwndere)  shows,  such  a  glance  was  thought  to 
cany  with  it  a  kind  of  magic  power  to  injure,  and  was 
to  be  averted,  in  the  superstitious  belief  which  still 
lingers  in  the  East  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  by 
charms  and  amulets. 

W  So  the  last  shall  be  first.— This,  then,  is  the 
gpreat  lesson  of  the  parable,  and  it  answers  at  once  tha 
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first,  and  the  first  last:*  for  many  be 
called,  but  few  chosen. 

(17)  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the 
way,*  and  said  unto  them,  (^)  Behold, 
we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief 
priests  and  unto  the  scribes,  and  they 
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shall  condemn  him  to  death,  ^)  and 
shall  deliver  him  to  the  Grentiles  ta 
mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify 
him:^  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again. 

(^)  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  with  her  sons,'  wor- 
shipping hdm,  and  desiring  a  certain 


qnefition  whether  we  are  to  see  in  it  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  equality  in  the  blessedness  of  the  life  to  come. 
There  also  there  will  be  some  first,  some  last,  but  the 
difference  of  degree  will  depend,  not  on  the  duration 
of  service,  nor  even  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  but 
on  the  temper  and  character  of  the  worker.  Looking 
to  the  incident  which  ^ave  rise  to  the  parable,  we  can 
scarcely  help  tracing  a  uitent  reference  to  the  "  young 
raler"  whom  the  disciples  had  hastily  condemned,  but 
in  whom  the  Lord,  who  "loved"  him  (Mark  x.  21),  saw 
the  possibility  of  a  form  of  holiness  higher  than  that 
which  they  were  then  displaying,  if  only  he  could 
overcome  the  temptation  wnich  kept  him  back  when 
first  called  to  work  in  his  Masters  vineyard  in  his 
Master's  way.  His  judgment  was  even  then  reversiiig 
theirs. 

For  many  be  oallecL  but  few  ohosen.— The 
warning  is  reneated  after  tne  parable  of  the  Wedding 
Feast  (zzil.  14),  and  as  it  stands  tiiere  in  closer  re- 
lation with  the  context,  that  will  be  the  fitting  place 
for  dwelling  on  it.  The  better  MSS.,  indeed,  omit  it 
here.  If  we  accept  it  as  the  true  reading,  it  adds 
something  to  the  warning  of  the  previous  clause.  The 
disciples  nad  been  summoned  to  work  in  the  vineyard. 
The  indulgence  of  the  selfish,  murmuring  temper 
might  hinder  their  "  election  "  even  to  that  work.  Of 
one  of  the  disciples,  whose  state  may  have  been  specially 
present  to  our  Lord's  mind,  this  was,  we  know,  only 
too  fatally  true.  Judas  had  been  "  called,"  but  would 
not  be  amon^  the  "chosen"  either  for  the  higher  work 
or  for  its  ultimate  reward. 

Interpreting  the  parable  as  we  have  been  led  to 
interpret  it,  wo  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  its 
drift  was  to  teach  the  disciples  that  they  would  forfeit 
their  place  in  the  kingdom.  A  wider  interpretation  is, 
of  course,  possible,  and  has  been  often  applied,  in  which 
the  first-called  labourers  answer  to  the  Jews,  and  those 
who  came  afterwards  to  converts  in  the  successive 
stages  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this, 
though  perhaps  legitimate  enough  as  an  application  of 
the  parable,  is  cl^lv  seoondanr  and  suborainate,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  its  primary  intention. 

07)  And  JesuB  going  up  to  Jerusalem.— The 
narrative  is  not  continuous,  and  in  the  interval  between 
verses  16  and  17  we  may  probably  place  our  Lord's 
"  abode  beyond  Jordan "  (John  x.  40),  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  short  sojourn  in  the  city  called 
Enhraim  (John  xi.  54).  This  would  seem  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  return  to  Fersea,  and  then  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  begins.  The  account  in  St.  Mark  adds 
some  significant  facts.  "Jesus  went"  (literally,  W€u 
gomg — ^implying  continuance)  "  before  them."  It  was 
as  though  tue  burden  of  the  work  on  which  He  was 
entering  pressed  heayily  on  His  soul.  The  shadow  of 
the  cross  nad  fallen  on  Him.  He  felt  something  of  the 
conflict  which  reached  its  full  intensity  in  G^thsemane, 
and  therefore  He  needed  solitude  that  He  might  rae- 
pare  Himself  for  the  sacrifice  by  communing  with  His 
Father;  and  instead  of  journeying  with  the  disciples 


and  holding  ''sweet  converse"  with  them,  went  on 
silently  in  advance.  This  departure  from  His  usual 
custom,  and,  it  may  be,  the  look  and  manner  that  ac- 
companied it,  impressed  the  disciples,  as  was  natural, 
very  painfully.  "Thev  were  amazed,  and  as  they 
followed,  were  afraid."  It  was  apparently  as  explaining 
what  had  thus  perplexed  them  tnat  He  took  tiie  Twelve 
apart  from  the  others  that  followed  (including  pro- 
bably the  Seventy  and  the  company  of  devout  women, 
of  Luke  viii.  2)  and  told  them  of  the  nearness  of  His 
passion. 

OB)  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem.— The 
words  repeat  in  substance  what  had  been  previonslv 
stated  alter  the  Transfiguration  (xvii.  22),  but  with 
greater  definiteness.  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
Mis  suifering,  and  their  present  journey  is  to  end  in 
it,  and  "the  chief  priests  and  scribes"  are  to  be  the 
chief  actors  in  it,  and  "  the  Gentiles "  are  to  be  thrir 
instruments  in  it.  The  mocking,  the  spitting  (Mark 
X.  84),  the  scouiglng,  the  crucifixion,  aU  these  are  new 
elements  in  the  prraiction,  as  if  what  had  before  been 
presented  in  dim  outline  to  the  disciples  was  now 
brought  vividly,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  before 
His  mind  and  theirs. 

(19)  And  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again.— > 
This,  as  before,  came  as  a  sequel  of  the  prediction  that 
seemed  so  terrible.  The  Master  looked  beyond  the 
suffering  to  the  victoi^  over  deatli,  but  the  disciples 
could  not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  that 
spoke  of  it.  St.  Luke,  indeed  (as  if  he  had  gathered 
m>m  some  of  those  who  heard  them  what  naA  been 
their  state  of  feeling  at  the  time),  reports  that "  they 
understood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was 
hid  from  them,  neither  understood  they  the  things  that 
were  spoken  "  (Luke  xviiL  84).  All  was  to  them  as  & 
dark  and  dim  dream,  a  cloud  upon  their  Master's  soul 
which  time,  they  imagined,  would  disperse. 

(20)  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  .of  Zebe* 
dee's  children.— The  state  of  feeling  described  in  the 
previous  Note  supplies  the  only  expbnaiion  of  a  re- 
aueet  so  strange.  The  mother  of  James  and  John  (we 
nnd  on  comparing  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv.  40,  that  her 
name  was  Salome)  was  among  those  who  *'thonght 
that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  should  immediately  appear'* 
(Luke  xix.  11);  and  probably  the  words  so  recently 
spoken,  which  promised  that  the  Twelve  should  sit 
on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (xix.  28) 
had  fastened  on  her  thoughts,  as  on  those  of  her  sons, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  spoke  of  suffering 
and  death.  And  so,  little  mindful  of  the  teaching  ox 
the  parable  they  had  just  heard,  they  too  expected  that 
they  should  receive  more  than  others,  and  sought  (not» 
it  may  be,  without  some  jealoufly  of  Peter)  that  they 
mi^ht  be  nearest  to  their  Lord  in  that  "  regeneration  '* 
which  seemed  to  them  so  near.  The  molaer  came  to- 
ask  for  her  sons  what  they  shrank  from  asking  for 
themselves,  and  did  so  with  the  act  of  homage  ("  worship- 
pi^  Him")  wMeh  implied  that  she  was  speaking  to- 
alBSng. 
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thing  of  him.  <^)  And  he  said  nnto 
her.  What  wflt  thon  9  She  saith  tinto 
him.  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may 
fiit,  the  one  on  thj  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom. 
<22)  But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to 
«lrink  of  the  cnp  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  to  b^  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with?  They  say 
nnto  him.  We  are  able.  ^^^  And  he 
tudth  nnto  them,  Ye  shall  drink  indeed 
•of  my  cnp,  and  be  baptized  with  the 
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baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with :  but  to 
sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is 
not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to 
them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father.  (^)  And  when  the  ten  heard 
ity  they  were  moved  with  indignation 
against  the  two  brethren.  <^^  But 
Jesus  called  them  wnto  Aim,  and  said. 
Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  dominion  over  them,*  and 
they  that  are  great  exercise  autiiority 
upon  them.  ^  But  it  shall  not  be  so 
among   you:    but   whosoever  will    be 


m  The  one  on  fhy  right  hand.— The  favoar 
wUch  had  already  been  bestowed  might,  in  some  d^ree, 
seem  to  warrant  the  petition.  John  was  known  empha- 
tieally  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesos  loved "  («iohn 
Tiii.  is ;  zix.  26 ;  zz.  2),  and  if  we  may  infer  a  general 
praetioe  from  that  of  the  Dist  Supper  (John  ziii.  23), 
ne  Bat  near  Him  at  their  costomary  meals.  James  was 
one  of  the  chosen  three  who  had  been  witnesses  of 
ihe  Transfigoration  (xrii.  1).  Both  had  been  marked 
oat  for  special  hononr  by  the  new  name  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17).  The  mother  might  weU 
think  that  she  was  but  askine  for  her  sons  a  con- 
tinuanoe  of  what  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The 
sternness  of  our  Lord's  words  to  Peter  (Matt.  zvi.  23) 
might  almost  justify  the  thought  that  his  position 
had  been  forfeited. 

m  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  —  The  words 
tiome  to  us  as  spoken  in  a  tone  of  infinite  tenderness 
and  sadness.  Tnat  nearness  to  Him  in  His  glory  could 
be  obtained  only  by  an  equal  nearness  in  sunering. 
Had  they  counted  the  cost  of  that  nearness  P 

To  drink  of  the  oup  that  I  shall  drink  of  .— 
The  words  that  follow,  "to  be  baptised  with  the 
liaptism  that  I  am  baptised  with,"  are  not  found  in 
fnany  of  the  beet  MSS.,  and  have  probably  been  added 
to  bring  St.  Matthew's  narrative  into  liarmony  with 
8t.  Mark's.*  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  however, 
they  will  be  examined  here.  Ana  (1)  we  have  the 
cpestion.  How  did  the  two  disciples  understand  our 
I«ord's  words  P  We  are  familiar  with  their  meanin^^. 
Was  it  equally  clear  to  them  P  As  far  as  the  cup  is 
eonoemed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  reader  of 
the  Old  Testament  would  at  once  recognise  it  as  the 
-symbol  of  a  good  or  evil  fortune.  There  was  the  "  cup 
running  over"  of  Ps.  xxiii.  6,  the  "wine-cup  of  fury*' 
of  Jer.  xxT.  15,  the  "cup  of  astonishment  and  deso- 
lation "  of  Ezek.  xziii.  33.  The  meaning  of  the  "  bap- 
tism "  was,  perhaps,  less  obvious  (see  iNote  on  verse 
29,  on  our  Lord's  use  of  the  symbolism],  yet  here 
also  there  were  the  overwhelming  "  proud  ?raters  "  of  Ps. 
^xziv.  5,  the  "  waves  and  billows  "  of  Ps.  zlii.  7.  The 
Tery  verb,  "  to  baptise  "  (t.e.,  to  plunge  into  the  deep), 
^was  used  by  Josephus  for  the  destruction  of  a  city 
(Wars,  iv.  3,  |3),by  the  LXX.  for  "terrifying"  in 
Isa.  xxi.  4.  Our  I^ord  Himself  had  already  used  it 
in  dim  mysterious  reference  to  £Qs  coming  passion 
<Luke  xiL  50,  where  see  Note).  There  was  enough, 
then,  to  lead  them  to  see  in  their  Master's  words  an 
intimation  of  some  great  suffering  about  to  fall  on 
Him,  and  this  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  very  form  of 
their  answer.  "We  are  able,"  they  say,  in  the  tone 
of  those  who  have  been  challenged  and  accept  the 
efaaHenge.    That  their  insight  into  Uie  great  mystery 


of  the  passion  went  but  a  little  way  as  compared  with 
their  Master's,  lies,  of  course,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case.  When  the  beloved  disciple,  in  after  years, 
taught  by  his  own  experience  and  by  his  brother's 
death  (Acts  zii.  2),  thought  over  the  words,  "Let 
this  cup  pass  from  Me  "  (xxvi.  39),  he  must  have  seen 
somewuit  more  clearly  into  its  depth  of  meaninjp. 

(^)  Is  not  mine  togive. — ^The  words  in  itahcs  are, 
of  course,  not  in  the  Greek,  and  they  spoil  the  true 
construction  of  the  sentence.  Our  Lord  does  not 
say  that  it  does  not  belo^  to  Him  to  ^ve  what  the 
disciples  asked,  but  that  He  could  only  give  it  accord- 
ing to  His  Father's  will  and  the  laws  which  He  had 
fixed.  Considered  as  a  prediction,  there  was  a  singular 
contrast  in  the  forms  of  its  fulfilment  in  the  future  of 
the  two  brothers.  James  was  the  first  of  the  whole 
companv  of  the  Twelve  to  pass  through  the  baptism  of 
blood  (Acts  xii.  2).  For  John  was  reserved  the  weari- 
ness and  loneliness  of  an  old  age  surviving  all  the 
friendships  and  companionshins  of  youth  and  man- 
hood, the  exile  in  Patmos,  ana  the  struggle  with  the 
great  storm  of  persecution  which  raged  throughout  the 
empire  under  Nero  and  Domitian. 

To  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my 
Father. — He  does  not  say  who  these  are ;  but  the  re- 
appearance of  the  same  words  in  chap.  xxv.  34,  throws 
some  tight  on  its  meaning  hero.  The  kingdom  is 
reserved  for  those  who  do  Ohrist-like  deeds  of  love; 
the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  must  be  reserved  for 
those  whose  love  is  like  His  own,  alike  in  its  intensity 
and  its  width. 

(M)  Against  the  two  brethren*— Literally,  con^ 
cerwing,  or  cJ>oui,  The  context  shows  that  it  was  not 
a  righteous  indignation,  as  against  that  which  was  un- 
worthy of  true  followers  of  Jesus,  but  rather  the  jealousy 
of  rivals,  angry  Hiat  the  two  brothers  should  have 
taken  what  seemed  an  unfair  advantage  of  our  Lord's 
known  affection  for  them  and  for  their  mother. 

(25)  Ye  know  that  the  princea  of  the  Qentilea* 
— ^No  words  of  ronroof  could  moro  strongly  point  the 
contrast  between  tne  true  and  the  false  views  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  The  popular  Jewish  expectations, 
shared  by  the  disciples,  wero  really  heathen  in  their 
character,  substituting  might  for  right,  and  ambition 
for  the  true  greatness  of  service. 

Iberoiae  dominion  over  them.->Better,  as  in 
1  Pet.  V.  3,  lard  U  over  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  like  f oroible  rondering  for  the  other  word,  but  we 
must  remember  that  it,  too,  impties  a  wrong  exercise  of 
authority,  in  the  interast,  not  of  the  subjecte,  but  of 
the  rulers. 

(26)  Whosoever  will  be  great. —Better,  whosO' 
ever  uneketh  to  he  great.    The  man  who  was  conscioas* 
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great  among  you,  let  him  be  totit 
minister;  ^  and  whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant: ^  even  as  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,'  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.    W  Aid  as  they  departed 
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from  Jericho,  a  great  multitude  followed 
him.* 

(«>)  And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sit- 
ting by  the  way  side,  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  passed  by,  cried  out,  saying. 
Have  mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou  son 
of  David.    ^^  And  the  multitude  re- 


as  the  disciples  were,  of  the  promptings  of  ambition 
was  at  onoe  to  sati^  and  pmrif  y  them  by  finding  his 
ffreatnees  in  active  service;  not  Decanse  that  sendee 
leads  to  greataess  of  the  type  which  natnral  ambition 
seeks  for,  bnt  because  it  is  in  itself  the  tmest  and 
highest  greatness. 

r^)  wnosoever  will  be  ohief.~Better,  first,  as 
continuing  the  thought  of  verse  16.  The  "servant" 
(better,  8tave)  implies  a  lower  and  more  menial  service 
than  that  of  the  "  minister  "  of  the  preceding  verse,  just 
as  the  "chief  or  "first"  involves  a  higher  position 
than  the  "  jpreatness  "  there  spoken  of.  We  introduce 
a  fdse  antithesis  if  we  assijB^  the  "  service  "  to  this 
life,  and  the  "  greatness  "  as  its  reward  to  the  life  after 
death.  The  true  teaching  of  the  words  is  that  the 
greatness  %8  the  service. 

(28)  Not  to  be.  ministered  unto.— The  words 
found  a  symbolic  illustration  when  our  Lord,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  who 
were  still  contending  about  their  claims  to  greatness 
(John  ziii.  3,  4) ;  and  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
connects  the  act  with  our  Lord's  manifested  conscious- 
ness of  His  supreme  greatness,  seems  to  show  that  the 
woids  which  we  fina  here  were  then  present  to  his 
thoughts.  The  Son  of  Man  seemed  to  the  beloved 
disciple  never  to  have  shown  Himself  so  truly  king-like 
and  divine  as  when  engaged  in  that  menial  act.  But 
that  act,  we  must  remember,  was  only  an  illustration ; 
and  the  words  found  their  true  meaning  in  His  whole 
life,  in  His  poverty  and  humiliation,  in  the  obedience 
of  childhood  in  service  rendered,  naturally  or  super- 
naturaUy,  to  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  others. 

To  ^ve  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.— The 
word  rightly  rendered  "ransom,"  is  primuily  "a 
price  miuie  for  deliverance,"  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
zound  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
*'  the  ransom "  which  is  accepted  instead  of  a  man's 
life  in  Ex.  xxi.  30,  for  the  "price  of  redemption" 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
service  in  Lev.  xxv.  50,  for  riches  as  the  "ransom 
of  a  man's  life "  in  Prov.  ziii.  8.  No  shade  of  doubt 
acoordinglv  rests  on  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Those 
who  hettfa  could  attach  no  other  meaning  to  it  than 
that  He  who  spake  them  was  about  to  ofPer  up  His  life 
that  others  might  be  delivered.  Seldom,  perhaps,  has 
a  truth  of  such  profound  import  been  spoken,  as  it 
were,  so  incidentally.  It  is  as  if  the  words  had  been 
drawn  from  Him  by  the  contrast  between  the  disputes 
of  the  disciples  and  the  work  which  had  occupied  His 
own  thoughts  as  He  walked  on  in  silent  sohtude  in 
advance  of  them.  It  is  the  first  distinct  utterance,  we 
may  note,  of  the  plan  and  method  of  His  work.  He 
had  spoken  before  of  "saving"  the  lost  (xviii.  11): 
now  Me  declares  that  the  work  of  "  salvation  "  was  to 
be  also  one  of  "  redemption."  It  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pavment  of  a  price,  and  that  price  was 
His  own  life.  Tne  lan^puige  of  the  Epistles  as  to  the 
"redemption  that  is  m  Christ  Jesus,"  our  being 
"bought  with  a  price"  (Bom.  in.  24;  1  Cor.  vi.  20), 
''redMined  by  His  predous  blood"  (1  Pet.  i.  19),  the 


language  of  all  Christendom  in  speaking  of  the  Christ 
as  our  Redeemer,  are  the  natural  developments  of 
that  one  pregnant  word.  The  extent  of  the  re- 
demptive won:,  "  for  many,"  is  here  indefinite  rather 
than  universal,  but  "  the  ransom  for  aU "  of  I  Tim. 
ii.  6  shows  in  what  sense  it  was  received  by  those  whom 
the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  was  gpiiding  into  all  truu.  Even  ih» 
preposition  in,  "  for  many  "  has  a  more  distinct  import 
than  is  given  in  the  English  version.  It  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  "ransom"  instead  of,  in  the  place  of, 
{drrl  not  hr^p)  "  many."  Without  stating  a  theory  of 
the  atonement,  it  implied  that  our  Lord's  death  was,  in 
some  way,  representative  and  vicarious ;  and  the  same 
thought  is  exprei3sed  by  St.  Paul's  choice  of  the  com- 
pound substantive  lanixvrpoy,  when,  using  a  different 
preposition,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  ransom  for  (Mp,  i.e., 
on  behai^  of)  all  men  (1  Tim.  ii.  6). 

(29)  As  they  departed  fi^om  Jericho.—Looking 
back  to  xix.  1,  which  speaks  of  our  Lord  having 
departed  "beyond  Jordan,"  we  may  believe  that  He 
crossed  the  river  with  His  disciples  at  the  ford  near 
Jericho  (Josh.  ii.  7).  On  this  assumption,  the  imagery 
of  verse  22  may  have  been  in  'part  suggested  by  the* 
locality.  The  river  recalled  the  memory  of  His  first 
baptism,  by  water ;  that  led  on  to  the  uiought  of  the 
more  avrf  ui  baptism  of  agony  and  blood. 

(30)  Behold,  two  blind  men  8itting.~-Two  diffi. 
culties  present  themselves  on  comparing  this  narrative 
with  the  accounts  of  the  same  or  a  simuar  event  in  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke.  (1.)  The  former  agrees  with  St. 
Matthew  as  to  time  and  place,  but  speaks  of  one  blind 
man  only,  and  gives  his  name  as  "  BartimfiBus,  the  son 
of  T^msBus."  (2.)  The  latter  speaks  of  one  only,  and 
fixes  the  time  of  the  miracle  at  our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jericho.  The  probable  explanation  of  (1)  is,  that  of 
the  two  men,  the  one  whom  St.  Mark  names  was  the 
more  conspicuous  and  better  known,  and  of  (2),  that 
St.  Luke,  visiting  the  scene  and  having  the  spot  pointed 
out  to  him  outeide  the  gates  of  the  city,  was  Id^t  to 
conjecture,  or  was  misinformed,  as  to  the  work  havuKr 
been  done  when  our  Lord  drew  nigh  unto  it.  The  fact 
that  St.  Luke  alone  records  the  incident  connected 
with  ZacchsBus  (Luke  xix.  1 — 10)  indicates  either  that 
he  had  been  on  the  spot  as  an  inquirer,  or  had  sought 
for  local  sources  of  information.  The  assumption  that 
he  recorded  a  different  miracle  from  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  and  certamly 
needless,  except  on  a  veiv  rigid  and  d  priori  theory  of 
inspiration.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  St.  Luke's  local 
inquiries  may  have  made  his  narrative  more  accurate 
than  the  recollection  on  which  St.  Matthew's  and  St. 
Mark's  rested. 

O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David.— The  blind  men 
probably  echoed  the  whispered  murmurs  of  the  crowd 
that  was  sweeping  by,  or,  in  any  case,  used  (as  did  tho 
woman  of  Canaan,  xv.  22)  the  most  popular  and  widely 
diffused  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah.  Thej  wero 
beggars,  and  they  appealed  to  the  pity  of  the  Kmg. 

W  The  multitude  rebuked  them.-— The  sueneo 
of  our  Lord,  the  hushed  reverence  of  the  multitude^  led 
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bnked  ihem,  because  they  'should  hold 
their  peace:  but  they  cried  the  more, 
saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou 
son  of  Dayid.  ^^^  And  Jesus  stood  still, 
and  called  them,  and  said.  What  will 
ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you?  <®>  They 
say  unto  him.  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may 
be  opened.  (^>  So  Jesus  had  compas- 
sion ijn  theniy  and  touched  their  eyes : 
and  immediately  their  eyes  received 
sight,  and  they  K)llowed  him. 


A.D.  as. 

a  Mule  11.  1 : 
Luke  lA  29. 


CHAPTEE  XXI.— (1)  And  when  they 
drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,'  and  were 
come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the  mount  of 
Olives,  then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples, 
(2)  saying  unto  them,  Gro  into  the  vil- 
lage  over  against  you,  and  straightway 
ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt 
with  her:  loose  them,  and  bring  them 
unto  me.  <^^  And  if  any  man  say  ought 
unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  them ;  and  straightway  he  will 


men  to  look  on  the  ea^r,  clamoTons  supplication  as  intra- 
STe.  The  entry  of  the  Prophet  about  to  claim  His  king- 
dom was  not  to  be  thus  disturbed.  Bnt  they  were  not 
to  be  silenced,  and  the  litanies  of  Christendom  for  cen- 
turies haye  been  modelled  on  the  Kyrie  Eleison  {"  Lord, 
have  mercy  npon  ns")  which  came  from  their  lips. 

(ss)  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them.— Or,  as 
in  St.  Mark,  "  bade  them  be  called,"  the  message  being' 
giyen  specially  to  Bartimaeos.  St.  Mark  giyes,  with  a 
graphic  fulness,  the  yery  words  of  the  message,  "  Be 
of  ffood  cheer,  arise;  H!e  calleth  thee,"  and  adds  that 
the  olind  man  flung  off  his  outer  doak,  or  mantle,  and 
leapt  up  and  came  to  Jesus.  All  three  Gospels  giye 
our  Lord's  question  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
words.  He  sought,  as  with  the  clear  insifrht  of  sym- 
pathy, to  know  what  was  the  special  grief  that  weighed 
upon  the  man's  spirit. 

(33)  Iiord.— St.  Mark  (x.  51,  in  the  Greek),  after  his 
manner,  giyes  the  Hebrew  word,  Babboni  (oomp. 
John  zz.  16),  which  BartinuBus  actually  uttered. 

(^)  So  Jesos  had  oompassioii.— Literally,  and 
Jemu.  It  was  not  His  purpose  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  signs  and  wonders,  but  compassion  drew 
from  Him  the  work  of  power  which  othenrise  He 
would  haye  shrunk  from  here.  And  then  the  two 
followed  Him,  glorifying  God.  In  St.  Luke's  narra- 
tiye  the  incident  is  followed  by  the  story  of  ZacchsBus 
and  the  parable  of  the  Pounds.  Poenbly  (see  Note  on 
yerse  90)  they  preceded  it. 

XXI. 

(1)  And  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jemsalem. 
—Here  again  we  haye,  as  fiur  as  we  can,  to  fill  up  a  gap 
in  St.  Matthew*s  Gospel.  We  haye  to  think  of  the 
journey  up  the  narrow  yaUey  that  leads  itGm  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord,  as  before,  was  followed  by 
the  disciples,  and  they  in  their  turn  were  followed  by 
the  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  were  drawn  to  the  Holy 
Citjr  either  by  the  coming  Passoyer  or  by  wonder  and 
cnnoeity  to  see  what  put  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
would  take.  Throughout  the  multitude,  including  the 
disciples,  there  was  a  feyerish  expectation  that  He 
woakL  at  last  announce  ICmself  as  the  Christ,  and 
daim  His  kingdom  (Luke  ziz.  11).  They  reach 
Bethany  "six  dajrs  b^ore  the  Passoyer,"  probably, 
i.6.,  on  the  Friday  afternoon  (John  xii.  1).  They 
vemam  there  for  the  Sabbath,  probably  in  the  house  of 
Laaama  or  Simon  the  leper  (Matt.  xxyi.  6;  John  xii.  2 ; 
and  in  that  of  the  latter  we  haye  the  history  of  the 
anointing,  which  St.  Matthew  relates,  out  of  its  chrono- 
loffieal  order,  in  xxri.  6 — ^13).  The  point  of  time  with 
wnieh  the  naitatiye,  which  now  becomes  more  con- 
tinuous, opens,  may  be  fixed  at  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  daybreak  of  Palm  Sunday. 

Bethphase.— The  yilhure  is  named  in  Luke  xi 
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and  in  many  MSS.  of  Mark  xi.  1,  in  conjunction  with 
Bethany,  and  before  it,  and  from  this  it  would  seem 
probable  that  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Jericho,  and  was 
therefore  to  the  east  of  Bethany.  The  traditional  site, 
howeyer,  followed  in  most  maps,  makes  it  to  the  west 
of  Bethany,  and  nearer  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
name  sigufied  "  the  house  of  unripe  figs,"  as  Bethany 
did  "  the  house  of  dates,"  and  Gethsemane  '*  the  oil- 
press,"  the  three  obyiously  indicating  local  features 
firing  distinctness  to  the  {hree  sites.  All  three  were 
on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.  Bethany  is  identified  with 
the  modem  EVAftariyehy  or  LoMrieh  (the  name 
attaching  to  its  connection  with  the  history  of  Lazarus), 
which  hes  about  a  mile  below  the  summit  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  in  a  woody 
hollow  planted  with  oliyes,  almonds,  pomemnates, 
and  figs.  The  palms  implied  in  the  name  of  Bethany 
and  in  the  history  of  the  entiy  into  Jemsalem  (John 
xii.  13)  haye  disappeared. 

Two  disciples*— The  messengers  are  not  named  in 
any  of  the  Gospels.  The  fact  that  Peter  and  John  were 
sent  on  a  like  errand  in  Luke  xxii.  8  makes  it,  perhaps, 
probi^le  that  they  were  employed  in  this  instance. 

(2)  Oo  into  the  village  over  against  you.— 
This  may  haye  been  either  Bethany  or,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  nearer  Jerusalem,  jBethphage  itself. 

An  ass  tied,  and  a  oolt  with  her.— St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  name  the  "  colt"  only.  St.  John  speaks 
of  a  "young"  or  **  small"  ass,  using  the  diminutiye  of 
the  umial  name  {ivdptov).  The  colt  was  one  on  which 
"  man  had  neyer  sat"  (Mark  xi.  2 ;  Luke  xix.  30).  The 
command  clearly  implies  a  deliberate  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  dted  in  yerses  4  and  5.  They  were  to  claim 
the  right  to  use  the  beasts  as  for  the  seryice  of  a  King, 
not  to  hire  or  ask  permission. 

(8)  The  Iiord  hath  need  of  them.— Simple  as  the 
words  are,  they  admit  of  three  yery  different  interpre- 
tations. "  The  Lord  "  may  be  used  either  (1)  in  the 
highest  sense  as  equiyalent  to  Jehoyah,  as  though  the 
ass  and  the  colt  were  claimed  for  His  service;  or  (2)  as 
referring  to  Christ  in  the  special  sense  in  which  He  was 
spoken  of  as  "  the  Lord "  by  His  disciples ;  or  (3)  as 
pointing  to  Him,  but  only  in  the  language  which  all 
men  would  acknowledge,  and  without  any  special  claim 
beyond  that  of  being  the  Master  whom  the  disciples 
owned  as  in  a  lower  sense  their  Lord.  Of  these  (o)  is 
all  but  excluded  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  words  in- 
yolye  a  claim  to  more  tlum  common  authority,  and  the 
claim  is  recognised  at  once.  In  favour  of  (2)  we  haye 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  disciples  and  the 
eyangelists  not  only  address  their  Master  as  "  Lord," 
but  speak  of  Him  as  "the  Lord"  (xxyiii.  6;  Mark 
xvi.  19 ;  Luke  x.  1 ;  xyii.  6 ;  xviii.  6 ;  John  xi.  2 ;  xiii.  13 ; 
XX.  2,  13,  18,  20,  25 ;  xxi.  7, 12).  For  (1),  lastly,  we 
have  our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  as  a  synonym  for 


The  Kin^  sitting  on  an  Ass. 
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send  them.  (^)  All  this  was  done,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophet,  saying,  <*>  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,«  Behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  ^e  foal  of  an 
ass.  (^>  And  the  disciples  went,^  and 
did  as  Jesus  commanded  them,  (^)  and 
brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and 
put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  they 
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set  him  thereon.  (®)  And  a  very  great 
multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the 
way;  others  cut  down  branches  from 
the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the  way. 
(^>  And  the  multitudes  that  went  be- 
fore, and  that  followed,  cried,  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  son  of  Dayid :  Bless^ 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  ^^^  And 
when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,^  aU 


God  (Mark  y.  19;  xiii.  20).  On  the  whole  (2)  appears 
to  commend  itself  as  most  in  accordance  with  the 
cnstomary  language  of  the  disciples.  On  the  very 
probable  assumption  that  the  owners  of  the  colt  were, 
m  some  sense,  themselves  disciples,  they  would  recog- 
nise the  full  import  of  the  words  thus  addressed  to 
them,  and  obey  without  hesitaUon. 

(i)  All  this  was  done.— The  Evai^elist  returns 
to  the  formula  of  i.  22.  Literally,  aU  this  has  come 
to  pass.  The  words  are  his  comment  on  the  act.  At 
the  time  (as  we  find  from  John  ziL  16)  the  disciples  did 
not  understand  its  significance  as  connected  with  the 
prophecy  that  follows.  The  pnr|>ose  lay  in  the  mind 
of  tneir  JCaster,  not  in  theirs.  It  is  significant  of  what 
St.  John  records  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke 
alludes  to  the  prophecy. 

(5)  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion.~The  words 
seem  to  have  been  cited  from  memory,  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Zech.  ix.  9  bejrinning,  "  Bejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Sion ;  shout  O  daughter  of  Jen^em,"  and  insert- 
ing "just,  and  having  salvation"  in  the  description  of 
the  Ejng.  As  the  words  stand  in  Zechariah  (we  need 
not  here  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  or 
composition  of  that  book)  they  paint  the  ideal  King 
coming,  not  with  "chariot"  and  "horse"  and  "battle 
bow,"  like  tiie  conquerors  of  earthly  kingdoms,  but  as 
a  prince  of  peace,  reviving  the  lowlier  pageantry  of  the 
days  of  the  Judges  (Jnd^.  v.  10 ;  x.  4 ;  xii.  14),  and  yet 
exercising  a  wider  dommion  than  David  or  Solomon 
had  done,  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates) to  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (Zech.  ix.  10).  That 
ideal  our  Lord  claimed  to  fulfil.  Thus  interpreted,  His 
act  was  in  part  an  apparent  concession  to  tne  fevered 
expectations  of  His  disciples  and  the  multitude;  in 
part  also  a  protest,  the  meaning  of  which  they  would 
afterwards  understand,  agiunst  the  character  of  those 
6:q)ectatioiis  and  the  self-seeking  spirit  which  mingled 
with  them.  Here,  as  before,  we  trace  the  grave,  sad  ac- 
commodation to  thoughts  other  than  His  own  to  which 
the  Teacher  of  new  truths  must  often  have  recourse 
when  He  finds  Himself  misinterpreted  by  those  who 
stand  altogether  on  a  lower  level.  They  wished  Him  to 
claim  the  kingdom,  that  they  might  sit  on  His  right 
hand  and  on  His  left.  Well,  He  would  do  so,  but  it 
would  be  a  kingdom  "not  of  this  world"  (John 
zviii.  96),  utterly  imlike  all  that  they  were  looking  for. 

A  colt  the  foal  of  an  aas.— Literally,  of  a  beast  of 
hvrden,  the  word  not  being  the  same  as  that  previously 
used.  In  the  Hebrew  oi  Zechariah  the  word  repro- 
duces the  old  poetic  phraseology  of  Gen.  xlix.  11. 

(^  And  the  disciples  went. — St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  give  more  graphicidly  an  account  of  their  finding 
the  colt,  of  the  question  asked  by  the  owner  and  the 
by-standers  why  they  did  it,  and  of  their  answering  in 
the  words  they  nad  been  told  to  use,  "  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  them."  They  returned  witii  the  ass  and  the 
colt^  and  then  the  prooessian  began. 


(7)  They  set  him  thereon — i.e.,  on  the  garments 
which  served  as  a  saddle.  Our  Lord  rode  on  the  colt, 
and  the  ass  followed,  or  went  along  by  His  side.  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  mention  the  colt  oxQy. 

(8)  And  a  very  great  mnltitade. — ^Better,  the 
greater  part  of  the  multitude.  Part  of  the  crowd  had 
come  with  Him  from  Galilee,  part  streamed  from 
Bethany,  excited  by  the  recent  resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(John  xii.  17).    Some  went  before  Him,  some  followed. 

'As  they  advanced  they  were  met  by  a  fresh  crowd 

Souring  forth  from  Jerusalem.  Cif  the  latter,  St. 
ohn  records  that  they  came  out  with  palm-branches 
in  their  hands,  as  if  to  salute  a  king  with  the  symbols 
of  his  triumph.    (Oomp.  B«y.  vii.  9!) 

Spread  their  garments  in  the  way.— This, 
^;ain,  was  a  recognised  act  of  honuupe  to  a  king.  So 
Jehu,  when  the  omoers  of  the  army  of  Israel  chose  him 
as  their  ruler,  walked  upon  the  garments  which  they 
spread  beneath  his  feet  (2  Kings  ix.  13).  So  Agamem- 
non, tempted  to  an  act  of  barbaric  pomp,  after  the 
manner  of  Eastern  kings,  entered  his  palace  at  Myoensd, 
walking  upon  costlycarpets  ( JSschylus,  Agam.  8^1). 

(9)  Mosanna. — ^We  gather,  by  comjutrmg  the  four 
GkMpels,  the  full  nature  of  the  mmgled  cries  that  burst 
from  the  multitude.  (1.)  As  here,  "Hosanna."  The 
word  was  a  Hebrew  imperative,  ""Save  us,  we  beseech 
thee,"  and  had  come  into  liturgical  use  from  Ps.  cxviii. 
That  Psalm  belonged  specially  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (see  Perowne  on  Ps.  cxviii.),  and  as  such,  was 
naturally  associated  with  the  pabn-branches ;  the  verses 
from  it  now  chanted  by  the  people  are  said  to  have 
been  those  with  wluch  the  innabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  wont  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  who  came  up  to 
keep  the  feast  The  addition  of  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David  "  made  it  a  direct  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Ohrist;  that  of  "Hosanna  in  the 
highest "  (comp.  Luke  ii.  14)  claimed  heaven  as  in  accord 
with  earth  in  ttiis  reooniition.  (2.)  "  Blessed  be  "  ("  the 
Xing"  in  St.  Luke)  "  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  These  words,  too,  received  a  special  personal 
application.  The  welcome  was  now  given,  not  to  the 
crowd  of  pilg^rims,  but  to  the  King.  (3.)  As  in  St. 
Luke,  one  of  the  cries  was  an  echo  of  the  angels'  hymn 
at  the  Nativity,  "Peace  on  earth,  and  glory  in  the 
highest "  (Luke  ii.  14).  (4.)  As  in  St.  Mi^  "  Blessed 
be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David."  We  have  to 
think  of  these  shouts  as  filling  the  air  as  He  rides 
slowly  on  in  silence.  He  will  not  check  them  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xix.  39),  but  His  own 
spirit  IS  filled  with  quite  other  thoughts  than  theirs. 
And  those  who  watched  Him  saw  the  tears  streaming 
down  His  cheeks  as  He  looked  on  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city,  and  heard,  what  the  crowds  mani- 
festly did  not  hear,  ffis  lamentation  over  its  coming 
fall  (Luke  xix.  41). 

ao)  All  the  olty  was  moved. — ^It  was  the  be^^- 
ning  of  the  Paschal  week,  and  the  city  was  therefore 
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the  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this  P 
<^^)  And  the  multitude  said.  This  is  Jesus 
the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

W  Aiid  Jesus  went  into  the  temple 
of  Grod,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold 


and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  over- 
threw the  tables  of  the  moneychangers, 
and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves, 
^^>  and  said  unto  them.  It  is  written, 
My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 


filled  with  pilgrims  of  many  lands.  To  them  this  was 
a  stranffB  prekide  to  the  nsnal  order  of  the  feast,  and 
they  aued  what  it  meant.  The  answer  fell  short  of 
the  f nil  meaning  of  the  shouts  of  the  people,  hnt  it 
expressed  thai  aspect  of  the  character  of  Jesns  which 
was  most  inteUigihle  to  strangers.  He  was  "the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee." 

(iS)  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple. — Here, 
aflain,  there  is  a  gap  to  be  filled  up  from  another  Qospel. 
ot.  Murk  (xi.  11)  says  definitely  fiiat  on  the  day  of  His 
solemn  entry  He  went  into  the  Temple,  "  looked  round 
about  on  all  things  there," — i.e.,  on  the  scene  of  traffic 
and  disorder  described  in  this  verse— and  then,  "the 
«Tening-tide  being  come  "  (or,  "  the  hour  being  now 
late"),  went  back. to  Bethany,  and  did  what  is  here 
narrated  on  the  following  day.  So,  with  a  like 
difference  of  order,  St.  Murk  places  the  sentence  on 
the  barren  fig-tree  on  the  next  morning,  and  before  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple.  (Gomp.  Note  on  yerse  17.) 
St.  John  (ii.  13 — ^25)  records  an  act  of  like  nature  as 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
on  the  first  yisit  to  Jerusalem  after  His  baptism. 
Critics  who  have  started  with  the  assumption  that  the 
repetition  of  such  an  act  was  impossible,  have  inferred 
Accordingly  that  the  narrative  has  been  misplaced 
either  by  the  Three  or  by  St.  John,  some  holding  with 
the  latteor  and  some  with  the  former,  on  grounds  more 
or  lees  arbitrary.  From  the  purest  human  historical 
point  of  view,  we  may,  I  believe,  accept  botii  narratives 
as  true.  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  only  a  patriot 
Jew,  filled  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  tne  holiness 
of  the  Temple,  what  more  likely  than  that  He  should 
eommence  His  work  with  a  protest  against  its  desecra- 
tumP  If  the  evils  against  which  IBto  thus  protested, 
after  being  suppress^  for  a  time,  reappeared  in  tSl 
their  enormity,  what  more  probable  tnan  that  He 
ahould  renew  the  protest  at  this  stage  of  His  work, 
backed  as  He  now  was  by  the  equal  enthusiasm  of 
the  people?  What  moro  natural,  again,  than  that 
the  second  cleansing  should  revive  the  memory  of  the 
first,  and  call  up  wiui  it  the  words  which  aro  recorded 
by  St.  John,  and  not  by  the  Three,  and  which  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  duffge  that  He  had  threatened  to 
destn^  the  Temple  (John  ii.  20,  21 ;  Matt,  xxvi  61 ; 
Mark  xiv.  58).  Thero  is — ^it  cannot  be  concealed — a 
real  difficulty  in  the  omission  of  the  earlier  deansing 
hv  the  Three,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
ine  later  cleansing  by  the  Fourth;  but  the  fact  in 
either  case  is  only  one  of  many  like  facts  incident  to 
the  structure  of  tne  Gospels.  iThe  Three  knew  nothing 
— -OT  rather,  they  record  nothinff--as  to  our  Lord's 
ministry  in  Jerusalem  prior  to.  uiis  last  entry.  The 
Fourth,  writing  a  Goqtel  supplementary  either  to 
the  Three  or  to  the  current  oral  teadiing  which 
they  embodied,  systematically  passes  over,  with  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions,  what  they  had  recorded, 
and  confines  his  work  to  roporting,  with  marvellous 
vividness  and  fulness,  specially  selected  inddents. 

Cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple. — ^The  apparent  stranjpeness  of  tiie  permission 
of  what  seems  to  us  so  manifest  a  deseci«tion,  was 
obviously  not  felt  by  the  Jews  as  we  feel  it.  Pilgrims 
came  mm  all  parts  of  the  world  to  keep  the  Passover, 


to  offer  their  sacrifices,  sin-offerings,  or  thank-offerings, 
according  to  the  circumstances  A  each  case.  They 
did  not  oring  the  victims  with  them.  What  plan,  it 
might  seem,  could  be  more  convenient  than  that  they 
should  find  a  market  whero  they  could  buy  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered?  One  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple  was 
theroforo  assigned  for  the  purpose,  and  probably  the 
priests  found  their  profit  in  the  arrangement  by 
charging  a  fee  or  ront  of  some  kind  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  stalls.  Thero  is  no  trace  of  the  practice 
prior  to  uie  Gaptivity,  but  the  diversion  of  the  Jews 
afterwards  natnraUy  led  men  to  feel  the  want  of  such 
accommodation  moro  keenly.  But  this  permission 
brought  with  it  another  as  its  inevitable  sequel.  The 
pilgrims  brought  with  them  the  coinage  of  their  own 
country — Syrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  as  the  case  might 
be — and  their  money  was  either  not  curront  in  Paks- 
tine,  or,  as  being  stamped  with  the  evmbols  of  heathen 
worship,  could  not  be  received  into  the  Gorban,  or 
treasury  ii  the  Temple.  For  their  convenience,  thero- 
f  ore,  money-changers  wero  wanted,  who,  of  course,  made 
the  usual  agio,  or  profit,  on  each  transaction.  We  must 
picturo  to  ourselves,  in  addition  to  all  the  stir  and  bustle 
mseparable  from  such  traffic,  the  wrangling  and  bitter 
words  and  reckless  oaths  which  necessaruy  grow  out 
of  it  with  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  The  history  of 
Ghristian  churches  hais  not  been  altogether  without 
parallels  that  may  help  us  to  understand  how  such  a 
desecration  came  to  be  permitted.  Those  who  remember 
the  state  of  the  great  cathedral  of  London,  as  painted 
in  the  literaturo  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  when  mules 
and  horses  laden  with  market  produce,  wero  led  through 
St.  Paul's  as  a  matter  of  every-day  occnrronce,  and 
bareains  wero  struck  there,  and  burglaries  planned, 
ana  servants  hired,  and  profligate  assignations  made 
and  kept,  will  feel  that  even  Ghristian  and  Protestant 
Englaro  has  hardly  the  right  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
priests  and  people  of  Jerusuem. 

And  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves. — ^The 
Greek  has  the  artide — **the  doves,"  that  were  so 
familiar  an  object  in  the  Temple  courts.  Thero  is 
a  characteristic  feature  in  this  inddent  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  cleansing.  Then,  as  taking  into  account, 
i^sparently,  the  less  glaringly  offendve  nature  of  the 
tnSffic,  our  Lord  had  simply  bidden  the  dealere  in  doves 
to  depart,  with  thdr  stalls  and  bird-cages  (John  ii.  16). 
Now,  as  il  indipunt  at  thdr  return  to  the  desecrating 
work  which  He  had  then  forbidden.  He  places  them  also 
in  the  same  condemnation  as  the  othere. 

(^)  It  is  written. — ^The  words  which  our  Lord 
quotes  are  a  free  combination  of  two  prophetic 
utterances:  one  from  Isaiah's  vidon  of  the  futuro 
glory  of  the  Temple,  as  visited  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile 
(Isa.  Ivi.  7);  one  from  Jeremiah's  condemnation  of 
evils  like  in  nature,  if  not  in  form,  to  those  against 
whidi  our  Lord  protested  ( Jer.  vii.  11). 

A  den  of  thieves. — ^The  pictorial  vividness  of  the 
words  must  not  be  passed  over.  Palestine  was  then 
swarming  with  banos  of  outlaw  briguids,  who,  as 
David  of  old  in  Adullam  (1  Sam.  zzii.  1),  haunted  the 
lime-stone  caverns  of  Judssa.  The  wranglings  of  such 
a  company  over  the  booly  they  had  camea  off  wera 
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prayer;*  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.^  (^^^  And  the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  to  him  in  the  temple;  and  he 
healed  them.  <^^  And  when  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  did,  and  the  children 
crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  son  of  David ;  they  were 
sore  displeased,  (^^^  and  said  unto  him, 
Hearest  thou  what  these  say?  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea;  have  ye 


alaa.06.7. 

b  Jer.  7.  11 ;  Hark 
11. 17:  Luke  19. 4B. 
eFs.&3. 


<]IatkU.]& 


reprodaced  in  the  Temple,  and  mingled  with  the  Halle- 
lujahs of  the  Leyites  and  the  Hosannas  of  the  crowds. 
We  ask,  as  we  read  the  narrative,  how  it  was  that 
the  work  of  expulsion  was  done  so  effectively,  and 
with  so  little  resistance.  The  answer  is  fonnd  (1)  in 
the  personal  greatness  and  intenmty  of  wiU  that  showed 
itoeli  in  onr  liord's  look  and  word  and  tone ;  (2)  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  that  had  followed  Him  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  had  probably  filled  the  conrts 
of  the  Temple ;  and  (3)  in  the  secret  oonsdousness  of 
the  offenders  that  they  were  desecrating  the  Temple, 
and  that  ihe  Prophet  tA  Nazareth,  in  His  zeal  for 
His  Father's  house,  was  the  witness  of  a  divine  truth. 

(U)  The  blind  and  the  lame.— These,  as  we  see 
from  Acts  iu.  2,  and  probably  from  John  ix.  1,  thronged 
the  approaches  to  the  Temple,  and  asked  alms  of  the 
worsmppers.  They  now  n>Uowed  the  great  Healer 
into  the  Temple  itself,  and  sought  at  His  hands  relief 
from  their  infirmities.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  LXX. 
reading  of  the  strange  proverbifd  saying  of  2  Sam.  v.  8, 
*<  The  Blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord^*  it  would  seem  as  if  this  were  a  departure 
mm  the  usual  regulations  of  the  Temple;  but  the  words 
in  italics  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  Most  commentators 
snve  an  entirely  different  meaning  to  the  proverb,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  from  Jewish  writers  tnat  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  ever,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excluded 
from  the  Temple.  All  that  we  can  legitimately  infer 
from  the  two  passages  is  the  contrast  be^een  the  hasty, 
passionate  words  of  the  conquering  king,  and  the  tender 
compassion  of  the  Son  of  I)avid,  to  whom  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  ol^ects,  not  of  antipathy,  but  ]^ity. 

(15)  The  chief  nriestB.—l^ese,  as  commonly  m  the 
Gospels,  were  the  neads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
the  priesthood,  as  well  as  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who 
were  designated  by  the  title  in  its  higher  sense,  the  one 
as  actuaify  high  priest,  the  other  as  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin.    (See  Note  on  Luke  iii.  2.) 

The  ohlldren.— Literally,  the  hoys,  the  noun  being 
masculine.  Taking  the  Jewish  claesification  of  ages, 
they  would  probably  be  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
old,  but  in  such  a  narrative  as  this  the  general  phrase 
does  not  exclude  younger  children. 

0&)  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  P— The  priests 
and  scribes  had  probably  remained  in  the  Temple,  and 
had  not  heard  the  Hosannas  which  were  raisect  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  shouts  of  the  children  were 
therefore  a  surprise  to  them,  and  they  turned  to  the 
Teacher  and  asked  whether  He  accepted  them  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  addressed  to  Him.  Had  He 
really  entered  the  Temple  claiming  to  be  the  expected 
Christ  P  Did  He  approve  this  interruption  of  the 
order  and  quiet  of  its  courts  P 

Have  ye  never  read  P— Better,  did  ye  never 
tead  1  The  question  was  one  which  our  Lord  frequently 


never  read,  Oat  of  the  month  of  babe» 
and  sncklings  then  hast  perfected  praise?  ^ 
(^^  And  he  left  them,  and  went  ont- 
of  the  citv  into  Bethany;  and  he  lodged 
there.  ^^  Now  in  the  morning  as  he- 
returned  into  the  city,  he  hungered. 
(^>  And  when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the 
way,  he  came  to  it,'  and  found  nothing 
thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  said  unta 
it.  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  hence- 
forward for  ever.    And  presently  the 


asked  in  reasoning  with  the  scribes  who  opposed  Him 
(xii.  3,  5;  xix.  4;  xxL  42;  xxii.  31).  It  expressed  very 
forcibly  the  estimate  which  He  formed  of  their  character 
as  interpreters.  They  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of 
the  Law,  and  yet  they  perverted  its  meaning,  and  could 
not  see  its  bearing  on  the  events  that  pawed  around 
them.  In  this  instance  He  dtes  the  words  of  Ps.  viii.  2, 
the  primary  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the 
child's  wonder  at  the  marvels  of  Groation  is  the  truest 
worship.  As  applied  by  our  Lord  their  lesson  was  the 
same.  The  cries  of  the  children  were  the  utterance  of 
a  truth  which  the  priests  and  scribes  rejected.  To  Him, 
to  whom  the  innocent  brightness  of  childhood  was  a 
delight,  they  were  more  acceptable  than  the  half- 
hearted, self-seeking  homage  of  older  worshippers.  The 
words  are  quoted  from  the  LXX.  translation. 

(17)  And  went  out  of  the  city  into  Bethany.— 
St.  Mark,  as  already  noticed,  places  the  incident  that 
follows  on  the  morning  that  followed  the  triumphal 
entry,  and  before  the  cleansing.  We  have  to  choose, 
there  being  an  obvious  error  of  arrangement  in  one  or 
other  of  the  narratives,  between  the  two,  and  the  proba- 
bility seems  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  more  precise 
and  more  vivid  record  of  St.  Mark.  The  lodging  at 
Bethany  is  explained  partlv  by  what  we  liad  in 
xxvi.  6-— 13,  yet  more  by  Jonn  xi.  1,  2,  xii.  1.  There 
He  found  in  the  house  of  the  friends  who  were  dear  to 
Him  the  rest  and  peace  which  He  could  not  find  in  thi» 
crowded  city.  The  suppression  of  the  name  of  those 
friends  in  tne  first  three  Ghwpels  is  every  way  signifi- 
cant, as  Bugffesting  that  there  were  reasons  whieh  for  a 
time  (probably  till  the  death  of  Lazarus)  led  all  writers 
of  the  records  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  Gospel 
history  to  abstain  from  the  mention  of  any  facts  that 
miffht  attract  attention  to  them. 

u8)  In  the  morning.— The  word  implies  "day- 
break," probably  about  5  a.m.  This  was  the  usual 
Jewish  tmie  for  the  first  food  of  the  day.  If  we  may 
infer  from  Luke  xxi.  37,  John  xviii.  1,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  either  in  solitary 
prayer  or  in  converse  with  the  disciples,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  exhaustion  which  soueht  food 
wnerever  there  might  seem  even  a  chance  of  miding  it. 

W  In  the  way.— Better,  on  the  road,  i^-trees 
were  often  planted  by  the  road-side  under  the  notion 
that  dust  smted  them. 

He  came  to  it.— St.  Mark  adds,  what  St. 
Matthew  indeed  implies,  that  He  came,  if  "haply 
He  might  find  anytning  thereon."  The  fig-tree  in 
Palestine  bears  two  or  three  crops  a  year.  Jose- 
phus,  indeed,  says  that  fruit  might  be  found  on  the 
trees  in  Judaea  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Commonly  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  trees  that 
still  grow  out  of  the  rocks  between  Bethany  and  Jeru- 
salem are  bare  both  of  leaves  and  fruit,  and  so  probably 
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fig  tree  withered  away.  ^>  And  when 
the  disciples  saw  ity  thej  marvelled, 
saying,  How  soon  is  the  fig  tree  withered 
away!  (^>  Jesns  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye 
have  ftith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not 
only  do  this  whdch  is  done  to  the  fig 
tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea;  it  shall  be 
done.  ^^  And  all  things,  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive. 


alCwrk  11.  27; 
Luke  mi. 


^  And  when  he  was  come  into  the 
temple,'  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  yraa 
teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority 
doest  thou  these  things  9  and  who  gave 
thee  this  authority?  <^)  And  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also* 
will  ask  you  one  thing,  which  if  ye  tell 
me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things.  ^>  The 
baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  9  from 
heaven,  or  of  men  9  And  they  reasoned 
with  themselves,  saying.  If  we  shaU 


it  was  now  with  all  bnt  the  single  tree  which  attracted 
onr  Lord's  notice.  It  was  in  fml  foliage,  and  being  so 
far  in  advance  of  its  fellows,  it  might  not  nnnatnrally 
bare  been  expected  to  have  had,  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  the  "  first  ripe  fruit "  (Hos.  ix.  10),  which  nsnally 
was  gathered  in  May.  So,  in  Song  SoL  ii.  13,  the 
appearance  of  the  "  green  figs  *'  coincides  with  that  of 
the  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds.  The  iUnstrations  from  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  the  fig-tree  in  Lnke  xxi.  29,  30,  snggest  that  the 
season  was  a  somewhat  forward  one.  On  the  special 
difficulty  connected  with  St.  Mark's  statement,  "  the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  see  Note  on  Mark  xi.  13. 

IiGt  no  firuit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for 
ever. — From  the  lips  of  one  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  the  words  mi^t  seem  the  utterance  of  im- 
patient disappjointment.  Here  they  assume  the  character 
of  a  solemn  jud^ent  passed  not  so  much  on  the  tree 
as  on  that  of  which  it  became  the  representative.  The 
Jews,  in  their  show  of  the  '*  leaves"  of  outward  devo- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  the  "  fruits "  of  righteousness, 
were  as  that  barren  tree.  But  a  few  weeks  before 
(Lnke  xiii.  6)  He  had  taken  the  fig-tree  to  which  "  a  man 
came  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none,"  as  a  parable  of  the 
state  of  IsraeL  Then  the  sentence, "  Cut  it  down,"  had 
been  delayed,  as  in  the  hope  of  a  possible  amendment. 
Now,  what  He  saw  flashed  upon  Him  in  a  moment  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  as  the  parable  embodied.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  expectations  which  He  had  formed 
in  His  human  craving  for  food  was  like  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  owner  ox  the  fig-tree  in  the  parable.  The 
sentence  which  He  now  passed  on  the  tree,  and  its  im- 
mediate fulfilment,  were  symbols  of  the  sentence  and 
the  doom  which  were  about  to  fall  on  the  unrepentant 
and  unbelieving  people. 

Presently.— The  word  is  used  in  its  older  sense  of 
"immediately."  As  with  nearly  all  such  words — ** anon," 
"  by  and  by,"  and  the  like — ^man's  tendency  to  delay  has 
lowered  its  meaning,  and  it  now  suggests  the  thought. 

(20)  And  when  the  disoiples  saw  it.— Here  again 
St.  Mark's  narrative  (xi.  20,  21)  seems  at  once  the 
fullest  and  the  most  precise.  As  he  relates  the  facts, 
the  disciples  did  not  perceive  that  the  fig-tree  was 
withered  awav  till  they  passed  by  on  the  following 
morning.  Peter  then  remembered  what  had  been  said 
the  day  before,  and,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  rest,  drew 
his  Master's  attention  to  the  fact.  The  immediate 
withering  may  have  been  inferred  from  its  complete- 
ness when  seen,  or  its  beginning  may  have  been  noticed 
by  some  at  the  time. 

W  If  ye  have  fkith,  and  doubt  not.— The 
promise,  in  its  very  form,  excludes  a  literal  fulfilment. 
The  phxaae  to "  remove  mountains"  (as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2) 


was  a  natural  hyperbole  for  overcoming  difficulties, 
and  our  Lord  in  pointing  to  "  this  mountain" — as  He 
had  done  before  to  Hermon  (xvii.  20) — did  but 
give  greater  vividness  to  an  illustration  which  the 
disciples  would  readily  understand.  A  mere  physical 
miracle,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  mountain,  could 
never  be  in  itself  the  object  of  the  prayer  of  a  faith 
such  as  our  Lord  described.  The  hyperbole  is  used 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  impress  on  men's  mind  the  truth 
whidi  lies  beneath  it. 

(82)  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
prayer. — ^Here  again  there  is  the  implied  condition 
(as  in  vii.  7)  that  wnAi  is  asked  is  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  and  will  of  Gk)d.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would  not  be^ 
asked  in  faith,  and  every  true  prayer  involves  the  sub- 
mission of  what  it  asks  to  the  divine  judraient.  The 
words  suggest  the  thought,  of  which  we  have  the  full 
expression  m  John  xi.  42,  that  our  Lord's  miracles  were 
less  frequently  wrought  by  an  inherent  supernatural 
"virtue" — ^though  this,  also,  distinctly  appears,  e.g., 
in  the  history  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
(Luke  viii.  46) — ^than  by  power  received  from  the 
Father,  and  in  answer  to  His  own  prayers. 

(83)  The  chief  priests  and  the  elders.— fit. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  add  "the  scribes,"  thus  including^ 
representalives  of  the  three  constituent  elements  of  the 
Suihedrin.  The  character  of  the  teaching  is  further 
specified  b^  St.  Luke, "  as  He  was  preaching  the  gospel" 
— proclaiming,  t.6.,  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  law  of  righteousness. 

By  what  authority  .  .  .  P--The  right  to  take 
the  place  of  an  instructor  was,  as  a  rule,  conferred  by 
the  scribes,  or  their  chief  representative,  on  one  who 
had  studied  "  at  the  feet"  of  some  great  teacher,  and 
been  solemnly  admitted  (the  deHvery  of  a  key,  as  the 
symbol  of  ihe  nff^^  ^  interpret,  being  the  outward 
token)  to  that  office.  The  question  implied  that  those 
who  asked  it  knew  that  ihe  Prophet  of  Nazareth  had 
not  been  so  admitted.  The  second  question  g^ve  pMoint 
to  the  first.  Could  He  name  the  Babbi  who  had  trained 
Him,  or  authorised  Him  to  teach  P 

(M)  I  also  wlU  ask  you  one  thing.— The  question 
is  met  by  another  question.  As  One  who  taught  as 
"having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes"  (vu.  29), 
He  chSlenges  their  right  to  interrogate  Him  on  the 
ground  of  precedent.  Had  the^  exercised  that  right 
m  the  case  of  the  Baptist,  and  if  so,  with  what  resmt  P 
If  they  had  left  his  didm  unquestioned,  or  if  they  had 
shrunk  from  confessing  the  result  of  their  inquiry^ 
they  had  virtually  abmcated  their  office,  and  had  no 
right,  in  logical  consistency,  to  exercise  it,  as  by  fita 
and  starts,  in  the  case  of  another  teacher. 

(26)  They  reasoned  with  themselve8.—The  self -^ 
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say,  rrom  heaven ;  he  will  say  unto  ns, 
Yfhj  did  ye  not  then  believe  himP 
<2«)  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men ;  we 
fear  the  people ;  for  all  hold  John  as  a 
prophet.*  <^^  And  they  answered  Jesus, 
and  said.  We  cannot  tell.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things. 

(^)  But  what  think  ye?  A  certain 
man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  came  to  the 
first,  and  said,  Son,  go  work  to  day  in 
my  vineyard.  <®)  He  answered  and 
said,  I  will  not :  but  afterward  he  re- 
pented, and  went.  <*^^  And  he  came  to 
the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  90,  sir :   and  went 
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not.  ^^^  Whether  of  them  twain  did 
the  will  of  his  fatherP  They  say  unto 
him.  The  first.  Jesus  saith  unto  them^ 
Verdy  I  say  unto  you.  That  the  pub- 
licans and  the  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  before  you.  ^^^  For  Sohix 
came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness,^ and  ye  believed  him  not :  but  the 
publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him : 
and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it^  repented 
not  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe 
him. 

(•^)  Hear  another  parable :  There  was 
a  certain  householder,  which  planted  a 
vineyard,^  and  hedged  it  round  about^ 
and  digged  a  winepress  in  it,  and  built 


conmmniiig  was  eminently  characteristic.  The  priests 
And  scribes  had,  in  dealing  with  the  mission  of  John, 
halted  between  two  opinions.  At  one  time  they  came 
to  his  baptism  (iii.  7);  at  another  they  said,  "He 
hath  a  devil "  (xi.  18).  Thev  watched  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  public  reverence  which  the  death  of  John 
had  deepened,  and  dared  not  repudiate  his  character 
«s  a  prophet.  They  were  reluctant  to  admit  that 
character,  for  this  would  have  involved  the  necessity 
of  ac<septins'  the  testimony  which  he  had  borne  to  the 
work  and  omce  of  Jesus. 

(27)  We  cannot  tell.— The  confession  of  impotence 
to  which  the  priests  and  scribes  were  thus  brought  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  virtual  abdication.  Before  such  a 
tribunal  the  Prophet  whom  thev  called  in  question 
might  well  refuse  to  plead.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
need  to  answer.  For  those  who  were  not  wilfully  blind 
and  deaf,  the  words  that  He  had  spoken,  the  works 
which  He  had  done,  the  sinless  life  which  He  had  led, 
were  proofs  of  an  authority  from  Gk>d. 

(28)  But  what  think  ye  P— The  question  serves  to 
connect  the  parable  with  the  foregoing  incident,  and  so 
gives  point  to  its  special  primary  application.  In 
many  MSS.  the  answers  of  the  two  sons  are  inverted, 
and  it  is  accordingly  the  "  second,"  and  not  the  first, 
who  is  said,  in  verse  31,  to  have  done  the  will  of  Ms 
Father. 

Gk>  work  to  day  in  my  vineyard.— The  parable 
rests  on  the  same  imagery  as  that  of  the  Labourers, 
with  some  special  variations.  Both  of  those  who  are 
called  to  work  are  "  sons,"  and  not  hired  labourers — i.e., 
there  is  a  recognition  of  both  Pharisees  and  publicans, 
the  outwardly  religious  and  the  conspicuously  irre- 
ligious, as  bemg  alike,  in  a  sense,  children  of  God. 

(^)  I  will  not.— The  bold  defiance  of  the  answer 
answers  to  the  rough  recklessness  of  the  classes  (publi- 
cans and  harlots)  who  were  represented  by  the  "first " 
of  the  two  sons.  Their  whole  life,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  conversion,  had  been  an  open  refusal  to  keep 
God's  laws,  and  so  to  work  in  His  vineyard. 

He  repented. — The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same 
«s  tha^of  iii.  2,  and  expresses  rather  the  regretful 
change  of  purpose  than  entire  transformation  of  cha- 
racter. ^  It  is  the  first  sta^^  of  repentance,  and  may, 
as  in  this  instance,  pass  on  into  the  nifher,  or,  as  in  the 
<:ase  of  Judas  (chap,  zxvii.  3,  where  €be  same  word  is 
used),  end  only  in  remorse  and  despair. 

(*>)  I  go,  sir.— The  tone  of  outward  respect,  as 
contrasted  with  the  rude  refusal  of  the  elder  son,  is 
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eminently  characteristic  as  representing  the  surface 
religion  of  the  Pharisees. 

(81)  They  say  unto  him.  The  first.— The  answer 
came  apparently  from  the  lips  of  the  veiy  persons  who 
were  self-condemned  by  it,  and  so  implied  something 
like  an  unconsciousness  that  they  were  described  in  the 
person  of  the  second  son.  They  who  gave  God  thankB 
that  they  were  not  like  other  men,  could  not  iwnfrinA 
for  an  instant  that  the  "  went  not "  represented  &eir 
spiritual  life  in  relation  to  God's  kingdom. 

The  publicans  and  the  harlots.— The  words  are 
purposely  general,  as  describing  the  action  of  dasses; 
out  we  cannot  help  associating  them  with  the  personal 
instances  of  the  publican  who  became  an  Apostle 
(ix.  9),  and  of  Zacchffius  (Luke  xix.  2^10),  and  of  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  (Luke  vii.  37 — 50). 

Gk>  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.— 
Which  literally  means,  lead  the  way  iwto.  What  follows 
shows  that  our  Lord  is  stating  not  so  much  a  law  of 
God's  ^vemment  as  a  simple  fact.  The  choice  of  the 
word  IS  significant  as  implying  that  there  was  still 
time  for  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  follow  in  the  rear. 
The  door  was  not  yet  closed  against  them,  though 
those  whom  they  despised  had  taken  the  place  of 
honour  and  preceded  them. 

(32)  In  the  way  of  righteousness.— The  term 
seems  used  in  a  hau-technical  sense,  as  expressing  the 
aspeet  of  righteousness  which  the  Pharisees  themselves 
recognised  (vi.  1),  and  which  included,  as  its  three 
great  elements,  the  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer, 
that  were  so  conspicuous  both  in  the  fife  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Baptist. 

The  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him. 
— The  former  class  appear  among  the  hearers  of  John 
in  Luke  iii.  12.  The  latter  are  not  mentioned  there,  bnt 
it  was  natural  they  also  should  feel  the  impulse  of  the 
strong  popular  movement. 

Bepented  not  afterwards.— Better,  did  not  eoew 
repefnJt  afterwards,  Hie  words  are  repeated  from 
the  jjarable  (verse  29),  and  sharpy  its  application.  In 
relation  to  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  tne  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  like  the  first  of  the  two  sons  in  his 
defiant  refusal ;  they  were  not  like  him  in  his  sub* 
sequent  repentance. 

^)  Which  planted  a  vineyard.— The  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  imagery  at  this  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  is  significant.  (Gomp.  chap.  zx.  1;  xxi.  28; 
Luke  nii.  6.)  The  parable  that  now  meets  us  points 
in  the  very  form  of  its  opening  to  the  great  example 
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a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen, 
and  went  into  a  far  conntry :  ^'^^  and 
when  the  time  of  the  frait  drew  near, 
he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husband- 
men, that  they  might  receive  the  froits 
of  it.  ^^)  And  the  husbandmen  took 
his  servants,  and  beat  one,  and  killed 
another,  and  stoned  another.  <^)  Again, 
he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the 
first :  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise. 
(37)  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them 
his  son,  saying,  They  will  reverence  my 
son.  (^>  But  when  the  husbandmen 
saw  the  son,  they  said  among  them- 
selves. This  is  the  heir;    come,  let  us 
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kill  him,'  and  let  us  seize  on  his  in- 
heritance. <^^  And  they  caught  him, 
and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and 
slew  him.  <^>  When  the  lord  therefore 
of  the  vineyard  cometh,  what  will  he  do 
unto  those  husbandmen?  <*^>  They  say 
unto  him.  He  will  miserably  destroy 
those  wicked  men,  and  will  let  out  hi9 
vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which 
shall  render  him  the  fruits  in  their 
seasons.  ^^^  Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
Did  ye  never  read  in  the  scrijttures, 
The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected^ 
the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer:*  this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 


of  the  use  of  that  image  in  Isa.  v.  1.  Takiiuf  the 
thought  there  suggested  as  the  key  to  the  XMtrabk,  the 
vineyard  is  "  the  nonse  of  Israel ; "  the  "  xence  "  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  institutions  which  made  Israel  a 
sepuate  and  pecoliar  people ;  the  '*  wine-press  "  (better, 
wvM-vat  —  t.e.,  the  reservoir  underneath  the  press), 
in  the  Temple,  as  that  into  which  the  "  wine  "  of  devotion, 
and  thanksgivinff,  and  charity  was  to  flow ;  the  "  tower  " 
(used  in  vineyaros  as  a  place  of  observation  and  defence 
tfainst  the  attacks  of  plunderers ;  oomp.  Isa.  i.  8),  in 
^msalem  and  the  outward  polity  connected  with  it. 
8o,  in  like  manner,  the  letting  out  to  husbandmen  and 
the  going  *'  into  a  far  country  "  answers  historically  to 
the  conquest  by  which  the  Israelites  became  possessors 
of  Canaan,  ana  were  left,  as  it  were,  to  themselves  to 
make  what  use  they  chose  of  their  opportunities. 

(^  When  the  time  of  the  firuit  drew  near.— 
We  must  be  content  here  with  following  the  general 
drift  of  the  parable,  and  cannot  find  any  exact  parallel 
in  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  successive  sendings  of 
the  servants  of  the  householder.  It  is  enough  to  see  in 
them  the  general  expectation  (comp.  the  language  of 
Isa.  V.  4,  *'  I  looked  tnat  it  should  bring  forth  grapes  ") 
that  the  developed  life  of  Israel  should  be  worthy  of  its 
calling,  and  the  mission  of  the  prophets  who,  as  the 
servants  of  Jehovah,  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  call 
thepeople  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

^  Beat  one,  and  killed  another.— The  lauKnaee 
paints  the  general  treatment  of  the  prophets,  l&iui, 
Jeremiah,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  being  the 
most  cons^cnous  instances.  The  langu^[e  of  our 
Lord  in  xnii.  SO,  34,  not  less  than  that  of  Heb.  xi.  37, 
implies  that  the  prophets,  as  a  dass,  had  no  light  or 
easy  task,  and  were  called  upon,  one  by  one,  to  suffer 
persecution  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  office. 

(M)  Other  servants  more  than  the  first.— There 
is,  perhaps,  a  reference  here  to  the  gpreater  power  and 
fulness  of  the  work  of  the  later  prophets,  such  as 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  .and  Ezekiel,  stretching  onward  to 
that  of  the  Baptist,  as  closing  the  whole  hne. 

(97)  Iiast  of  all.— The  variations  in  the  other  Gk>SDels 
are  noticeable  as  more  vivid  and  dramatic.  "  He  had 
yet  one  son,  his  beloved "  (Mark  xii.  6).  "  He  said, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  send  my  beloved  son,  it  may 
be  they  will  reverence  him"  (Luke  xx.  13).  The 
language  of  deliberation  and  doubt  is  evidently  inap- 
plicable, except  by  a  bold  anthronomorphism,  t<o  divine 
acts,  but  it  sets  forth  (1)  the  gradually  ascending  scale 
of  those  who  were  sent,  culminating  in  fk  difference  not 
cf  degree  only,  bat  of  kind,  like  me  contrast  between 


the  prophets  and  the  Son  in  Heb.  i.  1, 2 ;  and  (2)  the 
employment  by  God,  in  His  long-suffering  pity,  of  all 
possible  means  to  lead  His  peopte  to  repentance. 

(38)  This  is  the  heir.— Wliat  we  learn  elsewhere 
enables  us  to  understand  the  feelings  with  which  the 
priests  and  scribes  must  have  heard  these  words. 
Already  had  Gaiaphas  eiven  the  counsel  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people  (John  xi  49),  while  among 
those  who  knew  it,  and  did  not  protest,  were  many  who 
believed  on  Him,  and  yet,  through  fear  of  the  Phari- 
sees, were  not  confessed  disciples  (John  xii.  42).  The 
words  of  the  parable  showed  that  they  stood  face  to 
face  with  One  who  knew  the  secrets  of  their  hearts, 
and  had  not  deceived  Himself  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  in  which  He  was  now  engaged. 

(89)  Cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard.— The  minor 
touches  of  a  parable  are  not  jdways  to  be  pressed  in  our 
interpretation  of  it;  but  we  can  hardly  help  seeine 
here  a  latent  reference  to  the  facts  (1)  that  our  Lora 
was  delivered  over  to  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles ; 
and  (2)  that  He  was  crucified  outside  the  Holy  Oity, 
(John  xix.  20 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12),  which  was,  in  a  special 
sense,  as  the  vineylud  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

(41)  They  say  unto  him  .  .  .—The  fact  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  came,  not  from  the  speaker,  but 
from  the  hearers  of  the  parable,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Matthew.  On  the  assumption  that  those  who  gave  the 
answer  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  see  in 
it  either  a  real  unconsciousness  that  they  were  as  the 
men  on  whom  the  punidmient  was  to  fall  (see  Note 
on  verse  31),  or,  more  probably,  an  affected  horror,  by 
which  they  sought  to  oisgpiise  the  conviction  that  the 
parable  was  meant  for  them.  They  would  not  admit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  uiat  they  winced  at 
this  intimation  that  their  designs  were  known. 

Those  wicked  men. — Better,  those  miserable  men, 
the  adjective  being  the  same  as  the  preceding  adverb. 
Their  answer,  like  the  speech  of  Gaiaphas  in  John 
11.  49 — 51,  was  an  unconscious  prophecy,  in  which 
were  wrapt  up  at  once  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Gity,  ana  the  transfer  of  the  privileges  that  had 
belonged  to  Israel  to  the  Gentile  Ghurch,  which  was 
to  grow  into  GathoHc  Ghristendom.  The  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  fruits,  and  sooner 
or  later  would  find  faithful  and  true  labourers. 

(*2)  Did  ye  never  read  .  •  •  •  P — ^The  quotation 
is  remarkable  as  being  found  (Ps.  cxviii.  ^)  in  the 
immediate  context  of  the  verse  which  had  supplied  the 
"  hosanna "  shouts  of  the  multitude  on  the  preceding 
day.    In  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Psalm,  the  illus- 
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it  is  marvelloiis  in  our  eyes  P  ^^  There- 
fore say  I  unto  yon,  The  kingdom  of 
God  shall  be  taken  from  yon,  and  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
thereof.  ^**>  And  whosoever  shall  fall 
on  this  stone  shall  be  broken :'  bat  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder,  ^^^  And  when  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his 
parables,  they  perceived  that  he  spake 
of  them.    (^>  But  when  they  sought  to 
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lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared  the  mul- 
titude, because  they  took  him  for  a 
prophet. 

CHAPTEE  XXn.  — W  And  Jesus 
answered  and  spake  unto  them  again 
by  parables/  and  said,  <^>  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  Kke  unto  a  certainking, 
which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son, 
<^)  and  sent  forth  his  servants  to  caU 
them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding : 


tration  seems  to  liave  been  drawn  from  one  of  the 
stones,  quarried,  hewn,  and  marked,  away  from  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  which  the  builders,  ignorant  of  the 
head  architect's  plans,  had  put  on  one  side,  as  having 
no  place  in  the  building^,  but  which  was  found  after- 
wards to  be  that  on  \niich  the  completeness  of  the 
structure  depended,  that  on  which,  as  the  chief  corner- 
stone, the  two  walls  met  and  were  bonded  together. 
The  Psalmist  saw  in  this  a  parable  of  the  choice  of 
David  to  be  king  over  Israel;  perhaps,  also,  of  the 
<^oice  of  Israel  i&lf  out  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  Eph.  ii.  20,  and  in  the  language  of 
later  a^es,  Christ  Himself  is  the  chief  comer-stone. 
Here  the  context  gives  a  somewhat  different  applica- 
tion, and  "  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected "  is 
found  in  the  future  converts  from  among  the  Gentiles, 
the  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  wmch  Israel  had 
not  brought  forth — ^the  "  comer-stone  "  of  the  great 
edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  This  meaning 
was  obviously  not  incompatible  with  the  other.  As 
the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  included  both  David  and 
Israel  under  the  same  symbolism,  so  here  the  Christ 
identifies  Himself,  more  or  less  completely,  with  the 
€hurch  which  is  His  body.    (Comp.  £ph.  i.  22,  23.) 

(^)  Whosoever  shall  flail  on  this  stone.— There 
is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  "  stumbling  and  falling  and 
being  broken  "  of  Isa.  viii.  14, 15.  In  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  the  words,  those  who  "  fell "  were  those  who 
were  "  offended  "  at  the  outward  lowliness  of  Him  who 
came  as  the  carpenter's  son,  and  died  a  malefactor's 
death.  That  "  fall "  brought  with  it  pain  and  humilia- 
tion. High  hopes  had  to  be  given  up,  the  proud  heart 
to  be  bruised  and  broken.  But  there  the  fall  was  not 
irretrievable.  The  bruise  might  be  healed ;  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Christ  to  heal  it.  But  when  it  fell  on 
him  who  was  thus  offended  (here  there  is  a  rapid 
transition  to  the  imagery  and  the  thoughts,  even  to 
the  very  words,  of  Dan.  ii.  35,  44),  wl^n  Christ,  or 
that  Church  which  He  identifies  with  Himself,  shall 
come  into  collision  with  the  powers  that  oppose  Him, 
then  it  shaU  "  grind  them  to  powder."  Tne  primary 
meamng  of  the  word  so  renderod  is  that  of  winnowing 
bv  threshing  the  grain,  and  so  separating  it  from  the 
chaff,  and  its  use  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
imagery  of  Dan.  ii.  35,  where  the  ^old  and  silver  and 
baser  materials  that  made  up  the  miage  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vision  were  "broken  in  pieces  together,  and 
became  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thr»wing-floor." 
In  its  wider  meaning  it  includes  the  destruction  of  all 
that  resists  Christ's  kingdom,  and  so  represents  the 
positive  side  of  the  truth  which  has  its  negative  ex- 
pression in  the  promise  that "  the  ^ates  of  nell  shall 
not  prevail"  agamst  His  Church  (zvi.  18). 
/  (^  They  peroeived  that  he  spake  of  them. — 
(The  real  or  affected  unconsdousnees  of  the  drift  of  our 


Lord's  teaching  was  at  last  broken  through.  The  last 
words  had  been  too  dear  and  pointed  to  leave  any 
room  for  doubt,  and  they  were  roused  to  a  passionate 
desire  for  revenge. 

(^)When  they  sought  to  lay  hands.^We 
must  remember  that  they  had  once  before  made  a  like 
attempt,  and  had  been  baffled  (John  vii.  ii  46). 
Now  circumstances  were  even  more  against  them. 
The  Prophet  was  surrounded  by  Hisowndisdples,  and 
by  an  admiring  crowd.  Open  violence  they  did  not 
dare  to  venture  on,  and  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
more  crooked  paths  of  stratagem  and  treachery. 

xxn. 

(1)  And  Jesus  answered.— The  word  implies  a 
connection  of  some  kind  with  what  has  gone  oefore. 
Hie  parable  was  an  answer,  if  not  to  spoken  words,  to 
the  tnoughts  that  were  stirring  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  listened. 

(2)  Which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son. — The 
germ  of  the  thought  which  forms  ihe  groundwork  of 
the  parable  is  found,  in  a  passing  allusion,  in  Luke 
xii.  36 — ^'*When  he  shall  return  from  the  wedding." 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  appears  in  a  fully  developed 
form.  The  parable  of  Luke  xiv.  15 — ^24  is  not  specially 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  wedding  feast.  The 
thought  itself  rested,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  langui^ 
of  the  older  prophets,  who  spoke  of  Gk)d  as  the  ariS^ 
groom,  and  Israel  as  His  oride  (Isa.  Ldi.  5),  who 
wought  of  the  idolatries  of  Israel  as  the  adultery  of 
the  mthless  wife  (Jer.  iii.  1—4)  who  had  abandoned 
the  love  of  her  espousals  (Jer.  ii.  2).  Here  the  promi- 
nent idea  is  that  of  the  gpiests  who  are  invited  to 
the  feast.  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  lies,  so 
far,  almost  on  the  surface.  The  king  is  none  other 
thaii  God,  and  the  wedding  is  that  between  Christ 
and  TSjb  Church,  the  redeemed  and  purified  Israel 
(Rev.  xix.  7 — ^9).  We  have  to  remember  the  truth, 
which  the  form  of  the  parable  excludes,  that  the  guests 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  obey  the  call,  and  are 
clothed  in  the  wedding  garment,  are,  in  their  collec- 
tive unity,  the  Church  which  is  the  bride.  (Comp. 
Eph.  V.  23—27.) 

(3)  Sent  forth  his  servants.— As  in  the  parable  of 
the  Yineylud  (chap.  xxi.  33—46),  the  servants  repres^it 
the  aggregate  work  of  the  prophets  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Baptist.  The  refusal  of  guests  invited  to  what 
seems  to  us  so  great  an  honour  may  seem,  at  first 
sight,  so  contrary  to  human  nature  as  to  be  wanting  in 
the  element  of  dramatic  probability.  That  refusal, 
however,  would  be  natural  enough,  we  must  remember, 
in  subjects  who  were  in  heart  rebellious  and  disloyal ; 
and  it  is  precisely  that  character  which  the  parable  vras 
intended  to  portray.  The  summons,  it  may  be  noted, 
came  in  the  first  instance  to  those  who  had  long  ago 
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and  they  would  not  come.  <*>  Again, 
he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying, 
Tell  them  which  are  bidden,  Behold,  I 
have  prepared  m  j  dinner :  my  oxen  and 
^ny  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
-are  ready:  come  nnto  the  marriage. 
<*)  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went 
their  vrays,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to 
his  merchandise :  (®)  and  the  remnant 
took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them 
spitefully,  and  slew  <Aem.  (^^  But  when 
iiiQ  king  heard  thereof  y  he  was  wroth : 
and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and 
destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned 
up  their  city.     (^)  Then  saith  he  to  his 


servants.  The  wedding  is  ready,  but 
they  which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy. 
(®)  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways, 
and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the 
marriage.  ^^^  So  those  servants  went 
out  into  the  highways,  and  gathered 
together  all  as  many  as  they  found, 
both  bad  and  good:  and  the  wedding 
was  furnished  vrith  guests. 

(^^>  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see 
the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which 
had  not  on  a  wedding  garment :  ^)  and 
he  saith  unto  him,  !F^end,  how  earnest 
thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding 
garment?      And   he    was    speechless. 


been  "  bidden  "  to  the  wedding.  The  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  was  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who,  as  such, 
had  all  alon^  been  children  of  the  kingdom. 

W  My  dinner. — ^The  Greek  word  points  to  a 
morning  meal,  as  contrasted  with  the  "supper,"  or 
evening  meal;  but,  like  all  such  words  (as,  e,g.,  our 
own  dumer),  was  applied,  as  time  passed  on,  to  meals 
at  very  different  hours.  In  Homer  it  is  used  of  food 
taken  at  sunrise ;  in  later  authors,  of  the  repast  of  noon. 

My  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed.— The 
words  point,  under  an  imagery  which  Isaiah  had 
already  used  (xxv.  6),  to  the  spiritual  blessings  of 
peace  and  joy  which  Christ  came  to  offer.  In  the 
'' fatlings"  we  have  nearly  the  same  word  as  in  the 
«  fatted  calf  "  of  Luke  xv.  30. 

(5)  They  made  light  of  it.— The  words  point  to 
the  temper  of  neglect  winch  slif^hts  the  offer  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  prefers  the  mterest  of  this  world. 
This  was  one  form  of  neglect.  Another  ran  parallel 
with  it,  and  passed  on  into  open  antagonism. 

(0)  Entreated  them  spitefully.— l%e  Greek  word 
implies  the  wanton  infliction  of  outrage.  The  parable 
at  this  stage  looks  forward  as  wdl  as  badkward, 
and  seems  to  include  the  sufferings  of  Christian 
preachers  and  martyrs  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  prophets 
who  were  sent  to  Israel. 

(7)  He  sent  forth  his  armies.— Ab  in  other  para- 
bles that  shadow  forth  the  judgment  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  words  find  an  approximate  fulfilment,  first,  in 
the  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  and  i^terwards,  in  all 
times  of  trouble  that  fall  upon  nations  and  churches  as 
the  punishment  of  unbelief  and  its  consequent  un- 
righteousness. The  word  "armies"  suggests  in  its 
modem  use,  action  on  a  larger  scale  than  ih&t  indicated 
by  the  Greek    Better,  troops. 

W  Into  the  highwairs.— Literally,  the  openings 
of  the  ways,  the  places  where  two  or  more  roads  met, 
and  where,  therefore,  there  was  a  greater  probability  of 
meeting  way-farers.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable,  we  may  see  in  this  feature  of  it  a  prophecy 
of  the  calling  of  the  G^tilos,  and  find  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  it  in  St.  Paul's  words  when  he  turned  from 
the  Jews  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch  who  counted  them- 
selves '*  unworthy  of  eternal  life  "  (Acts  xiii.  46)  to  the 
Gentiles  who  were  willing  to  receive  it. 

(10)  Both  bad  and  good.— The  words  imply,  as 
in  the  parable  of  the  Drag-net  (xiii.  47,  48),  (1)  the 
universality  of  the  offer  of  the  gospel,  so  that  none 
were  shut  out  through  any  previous  sins ;  (2)  that  the 
assembly  of  the  guests  so  gathered  answers  to  the 
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visible  Church  of  Chiist  in  which  the  evil  are  mingled 
with  the  good,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  King 
"  to  see  the  guests." 

The  weddixig  was  famished.— Some  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  give  "  the  bride-chamber  was  furnished;" 
but  it  looks  like  a  gloss  or  explanatory  note. 

W  To  see  the  guests.— The  verb  oonyevs  the  idea 
of  inspecting.  The  king  came  to  see  whether  aU  the 
gpiests  had  fulfiUed  the  implied  condition  of  coming  in 
suitable  apparel.  1%e  framework  of  the  parable  pro- 
bably pre-supposes  the  Oriental  custom  of  provioing 
garments  for  the  guests  who  were  invited  to  a  royu 
feast.  Wardrobes  filled  with  many  thousand  gar- 
ments formed  part  of  the  wealth  of  every  Eastern 
prince  (chap.  vi.  19 ;  Jas.  v.  2),  and  it  was  part  of  his 
glory,  as  ip  the  case  of  the  assembly  wnich  Jehu 
held  for  the  worshippers  of  Baal  (2  Kmgs  x.  22),  to 
bring  them  out  for  use  on  state  occasions.  On  this 
assumption,  the  act  of  the  man  who  was  found  "not 
having  a  wedding  garment "  was  one  of  wilful  insult. 
He  came  in  the  "  mthy  rags  "  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6)  of  his  old 
life,  instead  of  putting  on  the  "  white  Unen  "  meet  for 
a  bingly  feast  (Ecdes.  ix.  8 ;  Bev.  iii.  4,  5)  which  had 
been  freely  offered  him.  Even  without  tiiis  assump- 
tion, the  parable  pre-supposes  that  the  man  might 
easily  have  got  the  g^arment,  and  that  it  was,  there- 
fore, his  own  fault  tlut  he  had  it  not.  What,  then,  is 
the  "  wedding  garment  P  "  Answers  have  been  returned 
to  that  question  from  very  different  dogmatic  stand- 
points. Some  have  seen  in  it  the  outward  ordinance 
of  Baptism,  some  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ 
covering  iJie  nakedness  of  our  own  unrighteousness, 
l^ese  answers,  it  is  believed,  are  at  once  too  narrow 
and  too  technical  The  analogy  of  Scriptural  symbolism 
elsewhere  (Bev.  iii.  4,  5,  18;  xix.  8;  l  Pet.  v.  5;  Isa. 
i.  18 ;  Ps.  dx.  18),  leads  us  to  see  in  the  "  earment "  of 
a  man  the  habits  of  good  or  evil  by  which  nis  character 
is  manifested  to  others.  Here,  therefore,  the  "  wedding 
garment "  is  nothing  less  than  the  "  holiness  "  withoiu 
which  "  no  man  shaQ  see  the  Lord  "  THeb.  xii.  14),  and 
that  holiness,  as  in  the  framework  of  the  parable  and 
in  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  life,  Omrist  is  ever 
ready  to  impart  to  him  that  truly  beHeves.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  parable  one  g^iest  only  is  without  the 
wedding  garment,  any  more  than  from  there  being 
only  one  '* wicked  and  slothful  servant"  in  the  parables 
of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds. 

(12)  SViend.— (See  Note  on  xx.  13.)  The  ^estion  im- 
plies that  the  act  was  strange,  unlooked-for,  mezensable. 
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^^  Then  said  the  king  to  the  seirants, 
Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him 
awaj,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness; 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  (^*)  For  many  are  called,*  but 
few  are  chosen. 

(15)   Then   went   the   Pharisees,  and 
took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle 
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him  in  his  talk.^  ^^  And  they  sent  out 
unto  him  their  disciples  witn  the  He- 
rodians,  saying,  Master,  we  know  that 
thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of 
God  in,  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for 
any  man:  for  thou  re^ardest  not  the 
person  of  men.  OT)  Tell  us  therefore. 
What  thinkest  thou?    Is  it  lawful  to 


He  was  speechless.— The  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
"  pnt  to  silence  '*  of  verse  S4i,  and  points  literally  to  the 
silence  of  one  who  has  been^agged. 

(U)  Take  him  away.— ^e  words  are  wanting  in 
many  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  may  have  been  insert^  to 
meet  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  man  being  simply 
"  thrust  out "  after  he  had  been  bound  hand  and  foot. 

Into  outer  darkness.— The  description  is  repro- 
duced from  chao.  viii.  12,  and,  in  part  also,  from  cnap. 
ziii.  50.  (See  Notes  on  those  passages.)  Here  it  is 
emphasized  by  the  contrast  between  the  bridal-chamber, 
witn  its  lights,  and  mirth,  and  music,  and  the  mid- 
night darkless  outside  the  palace,  filled  with  the 
despairing  groans  of  those  wno  were  excluded  from 
the  feast. 

(U)  Many  are  called.- (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  16.) 
The  "  calling  "  answers,  both  verbally  and  in  substance, 
to  the  ''bidding"  or  invitation  of  the  parable.  The 
"  chosen  "  are  those  who  bofh  accept  the  mvitation  and 
comply  with  its  condition;  those  who,  in  the  one 
parable,  work  in  the  vineviurd,  and  in  the  other,  array 
themselves  with  the  weading  garment  of  holiness. 
The  "choice,"  as  far  as  the  parable  is  concerned, 
appears  as  dependent  upon  the  answer  given  to  the 
caliing.  The  further  truth  of  an  election  "  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father  "  (1  Pet.  i.  2) 
is  not  here  within  view,  but  it  follows  necessarily  on 
the  assumption  of  that  foreknowledge.  The  "  choice," 
which  in  the  parable  comes  as  the  close  of  all,  must  be 
thought  of  as  having  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
All-&iowing  from  aU  etermty.  No  one  can  fix  time- 
limits  for  the  thoughts  of  Gk>d,  and  say  that  at  such  a 
time  a  purpose  came  into  His  mind  as  it  comes  into 
the  minds  of  men.  We  are  compelled  in  such  matters 
to  use  anthropomorphic  language,  but  we  should 
remember,  as  we  do  so,  its  necessary  limitations. 

(15)  How  they  might  entangle  him.— Literally, 
ensnare.  The  phrase  is  identical  in  meaning  with  our 
colloquial  "set  a  trap."  1%e  plot  implies  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  take  measures  openly  against  TTim 
as  long  as  popular  feeling  was  at  the  same  level. 

W  With  the  Herodians.— The  party  thus  de- 
scribed are  known  to  us  only  through  the  Gk)spels  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark ;  and  their  precise  relation 
to  the  other  sects  or  schools  among  the  Jews  are  conse- 
auently  matters  of  conjecture,  llie  form  of  the  name 
(like  Mariani,  Pompeiani,  and,  we  may  add,  ChrisHani) 
is  Latin,  and  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  the 
influence  of  that  limguage  in  the  public  life  of  Pales- 
tine. The  Herodians  were  known,  first  to  the  Romans 
and  then  to  the  people,  as  adherents  of  the  house  of  the 
Herods.  In  what  sense  they  were  adherents,  and  why 
they  now  joined  with  the  Pharisees,  is  less  clear ;  and 
two  distinct  theories  have  been  maintained :  (1)  That, 
as  it  was  the  general  policy  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
Herodian  fanmy  to  court  the  favour  of  Rome,  their 
partisans  were  those  who  held  that  it  was  lawful  to 
"give  tribute  to  Osesar."  On  this  supposition  the 
narratiTe  brings  before  us  the  coalition  of  two  parties 


usually  opposed  to  each  other,  but  united  agunst  a 
conunon  foe.  (2)  That  they  were  partisans  of  the 
Herods,  in  the  sense  of  looking  to  them  to  restore  iJbe 
independence  of  the  nation,  ana  were  therefore  of  ono 
mind  with  the  Pharisees  on  the  tribute  question,  though 
they  differed  from  them  on  most  other  points.  A  fact 
recorded  by  Jewish  writers  probably  nyes  us  the  origin 
of  the  party.  In  the  early  days  of  Herod  ilie  Greats 
when  Hillel,  the  great  scribe,  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  he  had  as  nis  colleague,  Menahem,  possibly  the 
Essene  of  that  name  of  whom  Josephus  tells  us  that  he 
prophesied  Herod's  future  greatness  (Aid,  xv.  10,  §  5). 
The  latter  was  tempted  by  the  king's  g^wing  power, 
and,  with  eighty  followers,  entered  into  his  service, 
forsook  the  ranks  of  the  Pharisees,  and  appeared  in 
gomons  apparel,  glittering  with  gold  (Joi^,  Qemih. 
Jw£Bnthume,  i.  259 ;  see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  8).  In  Mark 
iii.  6  we  find  them  at  Oapemaum  conspiring  with  the 
Pharisees  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  are 
thus  led  to  see  in  their  present  action  a  renewal  of 
the  previous  alliance.  A  comparison  of  chap.  xvi.  6  and 
Mai^  viii.  15  suggests  a  general  affinity  with  the  policy 
and  tenets  of  the  Sadduoees.  From  St.  Luke  (xxiii.  7) 
we  learn  the  fact  that  the  Tetrarch  himself  (and  there- 
fore probably  his  followers)  was  at  this  time  at  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  the  renewed  combination  was  natural 
enough.  On  the  whole,  the  drift  of  tibe  facts  seeme 
towards  the  conclusion  that  they  were  advocates  of 
national  submission  to  the  emperor  rather  than  assertors 
of  independence. 

Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true.— Insidioue 
as  the  praise  was,  intended,  as  it  were,  to  goad  Him 
who  was  thus  addressed  into  showing,  by  some  rash 
utterance,  that  He  deserved  it,  it  may  be  noted  as  aa 
admission  from  the  lips  of  adversaries  of  the  supreme 
truthfulness  and  fearlessness  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  record  of  our  Lord's  Jerusalem  ministry  in  1^. 
John's  Gospel  {e.g.,  chaps,  iii.,  v.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.)  presents 
us  with  many  of  the  occasions  to  which  the  Pharisees 
tacitly  referred. 

(17)  Is  it  lawftil  to  give  tribute  .  .  P— The 
question  was  obviously  framed  as  a  dilemma.  If 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Pharisees  would  be 
able  to  denounce  Him  to  the  people  as  a  traitor  to  His 
country,  oourtin|f  the  favour  of  their  heathen  oppressors. 
If  in  uie  negative,  the  Herodians  (on  the  assumption 
which  seems  the  more  probable)  could  accuse  Him,  as  He 
was  eventually  accused,  of  "  perverting  the  nation,  and 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Osesar"  (Luke  xxiii.  2). 

Tribure.— The  original  gives  the  Latin  "  census,'^ 
i.e.,  the  poll-tax  of  a  denaHus  per  head,  assessed  on 
the  whole  population,  the  pubhcans  being  bound  to 
transmit  the  sum  so  collected  to  the  Roman  treasury. 
As  being  a  direct  personal  tax  it  was  looked  on  by  the 
more  zeuoos  Jews  as  carrying  with  it  a  greater  humilia* 
tion  than  export  or  import  duties,  and  was  consequently 
resisted  (as  oy  Judas  of  Galilee  and  his  followers)  by 
many  who  acquiesced  more  or  less  readily  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  customs  (Acts  v.  37). 
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^ve  tribute  nnto  Csesar,  or  not  ?  ^  But 
Jesns  perceived  their  wickedness,  and 
said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites? 
<^)  Shew  me  the  tribute  money.  And 
they  brought  unto  him  a  penny.^  W  And 
he  saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription?^  (^i)  They  ^or^uucr^tum, 
say  unto  him,  Caesar's.  Then  saith  he 
unto  them,  Bender  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto 
•God  the  things  that  are  God's.*  «  When 
they  had  heard  these  words,  they  mar- 
velled, and  left  him,  and  went  their 
way. 

(23)  The  same  day  came  to  him  the 
Sadducees,*  which  say  that  there  is  no 
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resurrection,"  and  asked  him,  <^)  say- 
ing. Master,  Moses  said,  K  a  man  die, 
having  no  children,  his  brother  shall 
marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto 
his  brother.''  (^)  Now  there  were  with 
us  seven  brethren:  and  the  first,  when 
he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased,  and, 
having  no  issue,  left  his  wife  unto 
his  brother :  W  likewise  the  second 
also,  and  the  third,  unto  the  seventh. 
(^)  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 
(28)  Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose 
wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  for 
they  all  had  her,  W  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  Ye  do  err,  not 
knovring  the  scriptures,  nor  the  power 


08)  Ye  hypocrites.— The  special  form  of  the 
liypocrisy  was  that  the  questioners  had  come,  not 
aTOwedly  as  disputants,  but  as  "just  men"  (Luke 
XX.  20)  perplexed  in  consdenoe  and  seeking  guidance 
as  from  One  whom  they  really  honoured. 

(19)  Shew  me  the  tribute  money.— The  parable 
of  the  Labourers  in  the  Yineyard  (xx.  2)  indicates 
that  the  denariu$  was  in  common  circulation.  It  was 
probably  part  of  the  fiscal  reg^ulation  of  the  Roman 
gOTemment  that  the  poll-tax  should  be  paid  in  that 
•coin  ouly.  In  any  case,  whererer  it  passed  current, 
it  was  a  witness  tliat  the  independence  of  the  country 
had  passed  away,  and  that  Csesar  was  in  temporal  things 
its  real  ruler. 

(^)  Image  and  superscription.— Better,  inBcrip- 
tion.  The  coin  brought  would  probably  be  a  silver 
denarius  of  Tiberius,  oearing  on  the  face  the  head  of 
the  emperor,  with  ihe  inscription  running  round  it 
containmg  his  name  and  titles. 

(21)  Bender  therefore  unto  CcBsar .— As  far  as  the 
immediate  question  was  concerned,  this  was  of  course  an 
answer  in  the  aflSrmatiTe.  It  recognised  the  principle 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  emperor's  coinage  was  an 
■admission  otmsde  facto  soTereignty.  But  the  words 
that  followed  raised  the  discuBsion  into  a  higher  region, 
and  asserted  implicitly  that  that  admission  did  not 
interfere  with  the  true  spiritnal  freedom  of  the  people, 
or  with  their  religious  duties.  They  might  still  "render 
to  God  the  things  that  were  His  " — i.6.  (1),  the  tithes, 
tribute,  oiferings  which  belonged  to  the  polity  and 
worship  that  were  the  appointed  witnesses  of  His 
floyereignty,  and  (2)  the  faith,  love,  and  obedience 
which  were  due  to  Him  from  every  Israelite.  The 
prineij^le  which  the  words  involved  was  obviously 
wider  in  its  range  than  the  particular  occasion  to  which 
it  was  thus  appued.  In  all  questions  of  real  or  seeming 
<solIi8ion  between  secular  authority  and  spiritual  free- 
•dom,  the  former  claims  obedience  aa&de  facto  ordinance 
<d  Qod  up  to  the  limit  where  it  encroaches  on  the 
n^hts  of  conscience,  and  prevents  men  from  worship- 
ping and  serving  Him.  Loyal  obedience  in  things  in- 
'different  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  a  generous  tolerance 
(such  as  the  Boman  empire  at  this  time  exercised  to- 
'wards  the  religion  of  Ico'ael)  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
were  the  two  correlative  elements  u]^n  which  social 
order  and  freedom  depended.  Questions  might  arise, 
as  they  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  Churdi,  as  to 
whether  the  limit  has,  or  has  not,  been  transgressed  in 
this  or  that  instance,  and  for  these  the  principle  does 
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not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not,  provide 
a  direct  answer.  What  it  does  prescribe  is  that  all 
such  questions  should  be  approached  in  the  temper 
which  seeks  to  reconcile  the  two  obligations,  not  in 
that  which  exaggerates  and  perpetuate  their  antago- 
nism. Least  of  all  does  it  sanction  the  identification 
of  the  claims  of  this  or  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  with  the  "  thin|^  that  are  God's." 

(22)  They  marvelled.— We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  surprise  which  the  conspirators  lelt  at  thus  finding 
themselves  baffled  where  they  thought  success  so 
certain.  The  Herodians  could  not  chuge  the  Teacher 
with  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  OflBsar.  The  Phari- 
sees found  the  duty  of  giving  to  Gk>d  what  belonged  to 
Him  pressed  as  strongly  as  they  had  ever  pressed  it. 
They  nad  to  change  their  tactics,  and  to  fall  oack  upon 
anomer  plan  of  attack. 

(23-28)  The  Sadducees.— (See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  7.) 
These,  we  must  remember,  consisted  i<un?ely  of  the  upper 
class  of  the  priesthood  (Acts  v.  17).  Tlie  form  of  their 
attack  imphes  that  they  looked  on  our  Lord  as  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  They  rested  their 
denial  on  the  ground  that  they  found  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  Law,  which  they  recogpused  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  The  case  which  they  put,  as  far  as  the  principle 
involved  was  concerned,  need  not  have  gone  beyond 
any  case  /)f  re-marriage  without  issue,  but  the  ques- 
tioners pushed  it  to  its  extreme,  as  what  seemed  to 
them  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
childlessness  of  the  woman  in  all  the  seven  marriages 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  possible  answer  that  she 
would  be  counted  m  the  resurrection  as  the  wife  of 
him  to  whom  she  had  borne  issue. 

(29)  Ye  do  err. — This  is,  it  may  be  noted,  the  one 
occasion  in  the  Gk>8pel  history  in  .wmch  our  Lord  comes 
into  direct  collision  with  the  S^dduoees.  On  the  whole, 
while  distinctly  condemning  and  refuting  their  charac- 
teristic error,  the  tone  in  which  He  speaSs  is  less  stem 
thim  that  in  which  He  addresses  the  l^harisees.  They 
were  less  characterised  by  hypocrisy,  and  that,  as  the 
pessima  eorruptio  (wHmi,  was  that  which  called  down 
His  sternest  reproof.  The  causes  of  their  error  were. 
He  told  them,  two-fold :  (1)  an  imperfect  knowledge 
even  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  recogpused ;  (2)  im- 
perfect conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  there- 
fore an  d  priori  limitation  of  the  divine  power.  They 
conld  not  conceive  of  any  human  fellowship  in  the  liie 
of  the  resurrection  except  such  as  reproduced  the  rela- 
tions and  conditions  of  this  earthly  life. 


The  Error  of  the  Saddticees. 


ST.    MATTHEW,    XXIL  Which  is  tlie  Great  Commandment  r 


of  God.  ^*^)  For  in  the  resurrection 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angek  of  God 
in  heaven,  t^i)  But  as  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not 
read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you 
by  God,  saying,  ^^)  I  am  the  Grod  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  P«  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.    ^^^  And 
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when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrine. 

(^>  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard 
that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  si- 
lence,* they  were  gathered  together* 
(35)  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
lawyer,  asked  him  a  guestion,  tempting 
him,  and  saying,  <^>  Master,  which  is 
the  great  commandment  in  the  law? 
<^  Jesus  said   unto   him.  Thou  shalt 


(30)  They  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage.— In  St.  Luke's  report  (xz.  34,  35)  our  Lord 
emphasises  the  contrast  in  this  reject  between  the 
children  of  this  world  and  the  chilaren  of  the  resnr- 
rection.  His  words  teach  absolutely  the  absence  from 
the  resurrection  life  of  the  definite  relations  on  which 
marriage  rests  m  this,  and  they  suggest  an  answer  to 
the  yearning  questions  which  rise  up  in  our  minds  as 
we  ponder  on  the  things  behind  the  veil.  Will  there, 
we  ask,  be  no  continuance  there  of  the  holiest  of  the 
ties  of  earth  P  Will  the  husband  and  the  wife,  who 
have  loved  each  other  until  death  parted  them,  be  no 
more  to  each  other  than  any  others  who  are  counted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  life  P  Will  there  be  no  individual 
recognition,  no  continuance  of  the  love  founded  upon 
the  memories  of  the  pastP  The  answer  to  all  such 
questionings  is  found  in  dwelling  on  the  "power  of 
God."  The  old  relations  may  subsist  under  new  con- 
ditions. ThiDgs  that  are  incompatible  here  may  there 
be  found  to  co-exist.  l%e  saintly  wife  of  two  saintly 
husbands  may  love  both  with  an  i^elic,  and  therefore 
a  pure  and  unimpaired  affection.  l£e  contrast  between 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  the  sensual  paradise  of  Ma- 
homet, or  Swedenborg's  dream  of  the  marriage  state 
perpetuated  under  its  earthly  conditions,  is  so  obvious 
as  £fl^dly  t«  call  for  notice. 

(31)  That  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
God. — Li  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  we  find  the  addition 
'*  at  the  bush,"  the  words  probably  bein^  a  reference  to 
the  section  of  the  Law  containing  Ex.  lii.,  and  known 
by  that  title.    There  are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  many 

Passages  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  Old 
!estament  (such,  e.g.,  as  Job  xix.  25,  26 ;  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
11 ;  Dan.  xii.  2)  in  which  the  hope  of  immortality,  and 
even  of  a  resurrection,  is  expressed  with  greater  dear- 
ness ;  but  our  Lord  meets  the  Sadducees  on  their  own 
ground,  and  quotes  from  the  Law  which  they  recognised 
as  of  supreme  authority.  The  principle  implied  in  the 
reasoning  is,  that  the  union  of  the  mvine  l^ame  with 
that  of  a  man,  as  in  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham," 
involved  a  relation  existing,  not  in  the  past  only,  but 
when  the  words  were  uttered.  They  meant  something 
more  than  "  I  am  the  Gk)d  whom  Abraham  worshipped 
in  the  past."  But  if  the  relation  was  a  permanent 
one,  then  it  followed  that  those  whose  names  were  thus 
joined  with  the  name  of  Grod  were  living  and  not  dead. 
(33)  They  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.— 
Better,  teaching.  The  wonder  was  apparently  caused 
by  the  way  in  which  the  truth  of  the  popular  creed  had 
been  proved  from  words  which  seemed  to  the  careless 
reader  to  be  altogether  remote  from  it.  It  was  the 
mode  of  teaching  rather  than  the  doctrine  taught  that 
astonished  them.  The  other  Grospels  (Mark  xii.  28, 
Lnko  XX.  39)  record  the  admiration  of  agreement 
("  Master,  Thou  hast  well  spoken  ")  as  well  as  astonish- 
ment.   The  better  section  of  the  Pharisees  rejoiced  to 


hear  their  opponents  refuted  with  what  seemed  to  them 
a  greater  deirterity  than  that  of  their  ablest  scribes. 

(34)  Had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence.— The 
primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  is  to  sto^  a  man's 
power  of  speakmg  with  a  gaj^,  and  even  in  its  wider 
use  it  retains  the  sense  of  puttmg  men  to  a  coerced  and 
unwilling  ealence.    (Comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  15.) 

(35)  A  lawyer. — ^The  precise  distinction  between  the 
''lawyer"  and  the  other  scribes  rested,  probably,  on 
technicalities  that  have  left  little  or  no  trace  behind 
them.  The  word  suggests  the  thought  of  a  section  of 
the  scribes  who  oonnned  their  attention  to  the  Law, 
while  the  others  included  ui  their  studies  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets  also.  Li  Luke  vii.  30,  xi.  45,  they 
appear  as  distinct  from  the  Pharisees.  The  question 
asKed  hj  the  "  lawyer  "  here  and  in  Luke  x.  25  falls  in. 
with  this  view.  So  it  would  seem,  in  IHtus  lii.  13,  that 
Zenas  the  "  lawyer  "  was  sent  for  to  settle  the  strivings 
about  the  Law  that  prevailed  in  Crete. 

Tempting  him. — l^ere  does  not  appiear  to  have 
been  in  this  instance  any  hostile  purpose  in  the  mind 
of  the  questioner ;  nor  does  the  word  necessarily  imply 
it.  (Comp.  John  vi.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  where  it  is  used  iu 
the  sense  of  "  trying,"  **  examining.")  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  our  Lora's  refutation  of  the  Sadducees  had 
drawn  out  a  certain  measure  of  sympathy  and  reverence 
from  those  whose  minds  were  not  hardened  in  hypocrisy. 
They  came  now  to  test  His  teaching  on  other  points. 
What  answer  would  He  give  to  the  much-d!ebatod 
question  of  the  schools,  as  to  which  was  the  great 
commandment  of  the  Law  P  Would  He  fix  on  circum- 
cision, or  the  Sabbath,  or  tithes,  or  sacrifice,  as  that 
which  held  the  place  of  pre-eminence  P  The  fact  that 
they  thus,  as  it  were,  examined  Him  as  if  they  were 
ELis  judges,  showed  an  utterly  imperfect  recognition 
of  His  claims  as  a  Prophet  and  as  the  Christ;  but 
the  ** lawyer"  who  appeared  as  their  representative 
was,  at  least,  honest  in  nis  purpose,  and  "  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark  xu.  34). 

(36)  Which  is  the  great  commandment  .  .  ?— 
Literally,  of  what  kind.  The  questioner  asked  as  if  it 
belonged  to  a  class.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  definite, 
"  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment." 

(37)  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod.-*In  St. 
Mark's  report  (xii.  29)  our  Lord's  answer  begins  with 
the  Creed  of  Israel  ("Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord  "),  and  so  the  truth  is  in  its  ri^ht 
position  as  the  foundation  of  the  duty.  It  is  signifi- 
cant (1)  that  the  answer  comes  from  the  same  chapter 
(Dent.  vi.  4, 5)  which  supplied  our  Lord  with  two  out 
of  His  three  answers  to  the  Tempter  (see  Notes  on 
chap.  iv.  4,  7) ;  and  (2)  that  He  does  but  repeat  the 
answer  that  had  been  given  before  by  the  "cert<ain 
lawyer"  who  stood  up  ^mpting  Him,  in  Luke  x.  25. 
In  their  ethical  teaching  the  Pharisees  had  grasped  the 
truth  intellectually,  though  they  did  not  realise  it  in. 
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love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart/  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  W  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.  <^)  And  the 
Second  is  like  nnto  it,  Thon  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*  <^^  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

W  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered 
together/  Jesus  asked  them,  ^^^  saying, 
What  tlunk  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is 
he?  They  say  nnto  him.  The  son  of 
David,  w  He  saith  unto  them.  How 
then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  him 
Lord,  saying,  (^)  The  Lobd  said  unto 
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my  Lord,^  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  P 
(«)  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is 
hehis  son?  (^)  And  no  man  was  able 
to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  durst 
any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him 
any  more  questions. 

CHAPTEE  XXm.— W  Then  spake 
Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his 
disciples,  <^)  saying.  The  scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  (')  all 
therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  ob- 
serve/ that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not 
ye  after  their  works :  for  they  say,  and 


their  lives,  and  our  Lord  did  not  shrink,  therefore,  so 
far,  from  identifying  His  teaching  with  theirs.  Truth 
was  tmth,  even  though  it  was  held  by  the  Pharisees 
and  coupled  with  hypocrisy. 

(39)  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  .—The  words 
were  f onnd,  strangely  enonfi^h,  in  the  book  which  is,  for 
the  most  part,  pre-eminently  ceremonial  (Lev.  six.  18), 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Pharisees,  as  eihical 
teachers,  that  the^,  too,  had  drawn  the  law,  as  onr 
Lord  now  drew  it»  from  its  comparative  obscurity, 
and  gave  it  a  place  of  dignity  second  only  to  that  of 
the  first  and  great  commandment. 

(40)  All  the  law  and  the  prophets.— The  words 
are  coupled,  as  in  chaps,  t.  17,  vii.  12,  to  indicate  the 
whole  of  the  revelalion  of  the  divine  will  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  two  great  commandments  lay  at  the 
root  of  alL  The  rest  Sid  but  expand  and  apply  them ; 
or,  as  in  the  ceremonial,  set  them  forth  symbolically ; 
or,  as  in  the  law  of  slavery  and  divorce,  confined  their 
application  within  limits,  which  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts  made  necessary.  For  the  glowi^  assent  of  the 
scribe  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  ana  our  Lord's  approval 
of  him,  see  Notes  on  Mark  xii.  32 — 34. 

(41)  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  to- 
gether.— St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  add  here,  as  St. 
Matthew  does  in  verse  46,  that  "no  man  dared  ask 
Him  any  more  questions."  They  have  recourse  from 
this  time  forth  to  measures  of  another  kind,  and  fall 
back  upon  treachery  and  false  witness.  It  was  now  His 
turn  to  appear  as  the  questioner,  and  to  convict  the 
Pharisees  of  resting  on  the  mere  surface  even  of  the 
predictions  which  they  quoted  most  frequently  and 
most  confidently  as  Messianic. 

(42)  The  son  of  DaYid.—- Both  question  and  answer 
sain  a  fresh  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  name  had 
been  so  recentfy  uttered  in  the  Hosannas  of  the  multitude 
(chap.  zzi.  9, 15).  The  Pharisees  are  ready  at  once  with 
the  traditional  answer ;  but  they  have  never  asked  them* 
selves  whether  it  conveved  the  whole  truth,  whether  it 
could  be  reconciled,  and  if  so,  how,  with  the  language 
of  predictions  that  were  confessedly  Messianic. 

(^)  Doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord  P->The 
words  assume  (1)  that  David  was  the  writer  of  Psalm 
ex. ;  (2)  that  in  writing  it,  he  was  gpiided  by  a  Spirit 
higher  than  his  own ;  (3)  that  the  subject  of  it  was  no 
earthly  king  of  the  house  of  David,  but  the  far- 
off  Christ.  On  this  point  there  was  an  undisturbed 
consensus  among  the  schools  of  Judaism,  as  represented 
by  the  Targnms  and  the  Talmud.  It  was  a  received 
tradition  that  the  Christ  should  sit  on  the  right  hand 


of  Jehovah  and  Abraham  on  His  left.  Its  application 
to  the  Christ  is  emphatically  recognised  by  St.  Peter 
(Acts  ii.  34),  and  by  St.  Paul,  though  indirectly  (Col. 
iii.  1).  In  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
it  occupies  well-nigh  the  chief  place  of  all  (Heb.  i.  3 ;  v.  6). 
The  only  hvpothesis  on  whicn  any  other  meaning  can 
be  aaeignea  to  it  is,  that  it  was  written,  not  by  David, 
but  of  nim.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  accept  our 
Lord's  interpretation,  and  to  track  the  sequence  of 
thought  in  His  question.  The  words  represent  the 
Lobd  (Jehovah)  as  speaking  to  David's  Lora  {Adonai), 
as  the  true  king,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah.  But  if  so, 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  lofty  title  P  Must  not 
He  who  bore  it  be  something  more  than  the  son  of 
David  by  mere  natural  descent  P  If  the  scribes  had 
never  even  asked  themselves  that  question,  were  they 
not  self -convicted  of  incompetency  as  religious  teachers? 

xxin. 

0)  To  the  multitude. — ^Now,  as  in  chap.  xv.  10, 
but  here  more  fully  and  emphatically,  our  Lord  not  only 
reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  but  warns  the 
multitude  against  them.  He  appeals,  as  it  were,  to  the 
unperverted  conscience  of  the  people,  as  against  the 
perversions  of  their  g^des.  In  some  points,  as,  e,g.,  in 
verses  16 — ^21,  it  presents  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (chap.  v.  33—3/).  Our  Lord 
closes  His  public  teaching,  as  He  began,  by  a  protest 
against  that  false  casuistry  which  had  substituted  the 
traditions  of  men  for  the  commandments  of  Qod. 

(2)  The  soribeB  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses* 
seat. — ^The  words  were  probably  spoken  of  their  col- 
lective action  as  represented  in  the  Sanhedrin,  rather 
than  of  their  individual  work  as  interpreters  of  the 
Law.  As  such,  they  claimed  to  be  the  authoritative  ex- 
ponents of  the  Law,  and  our  Lord  recognises  (unless  we 
suppose  a  latent  protest  in  His  words,  like  ih&t  which 
is  veiled  in  the  "  full  weU  ye  reject "  of  Mark  vii.  9) 
their  official  claim  to  reverence. 

(3)  All  therefore  whatsoever  •  •  .—Followed, 
as  the  words  are,  by  repeated  protests  against  special 
and  grave  errors  in  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  it 
is  obvious  tiiat  they  must  be  received  with  an  implied 
limitation.  So  far  as  they  really  sit  in  Moses*  seat,  and 
set  forth  his  teaching — as,  e.g.,  the  scribe  had  done 
whose  answer  has  been  just  recorded — they  were  to  be 
f  oUowed  wiUi  all  obedience.  That  which  was  wanting 
was  the  life,  without  which  even  the  highest  marims  (^ 
morality  became  but  the  common-pla^  of  rhetorical 
declamation.    It  was  one  thing  to  "  draw  fine  pictures 
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do  not.  W  For  they  bind  heavy  bur- 
dens and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 
them  on  men's  shoulders;'  but  they 
themaelvee  will  not  move  them  with  one 
of  their  fingers.  (^^  But  all  their  works 
they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men :  they 
make  broad    their   phylacteries/  and 


a  Lake  IL  48. 

eMsrkii.SR: 
LakeiLOL 


bKaiiLl&.88:Deut 


enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments, 
(^>  and  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at 
feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues,^ (^^  and  greetings  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  to  be  called  of  men,  Babbi, 
Rabbi.  <«)  But  be  not  ye  called  Eabbi :' 
for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ; 


of  virtae,"  and  another  to  bring  thought  and  word 
and  deNBd  mto  conformity  with  them. 

(^)  Heavy  burdens. — ^The  thought  was  involved  in 
onr  Lord's  call  to  the  "  heavy  laden,    in  the  words  that 

Soke  of  His  own  "burden"  as  "light"  (chap.  li.  28, 30). 
ere  it  finds  distinct  expression.  That  it  appealed  to 
the  witness  which  men's  hearts  were  bearing,  secretly 
or   openly,  we  see  from   St.  Peter's   ooni^ssion   in 

Acts  XY.  lO. 

They  themselves  will  not  move  .  .  . — ^The 
rigorous  precepts,  the  high-flown  morality  were  for 
others,  not  themselves.  Professing  to  g^de,  they 
neitiier  helped  nor  sympathised  with  the  troubles  of 
diose  they  taught.    (Ccmip.  Bom.  ii.  17 — 23.) 

(5)  To  be  seen  of  men. — Aa  wiih  a  clear  insight 
into  the  root-eyil  of  Pharisaism,  and  of  all  kindred 
forms  of  the  reliff^ous  life,  our  Lord  fixes,  as  before  in 
chap.  yi.  1 — 18,  on  the  loye  of  man's  applause  as  that 
which  yitiated  the  highest  ethical  teaching  and  the 
most  rigorous  outward  holiness.  The  fact,  which  we 
learn  from  John  xii.  42, 43,  that  many  "  among  the  chief 
rulers"  were  in  their  hearts  conyinced  of  Wis  claims, 
and  yet  were  afraid  to  confess  Him,  g^yee  a  special 
emphasis  to  the  rebuke.  They  may  haye  been  among 
those  who  listened  to  it  with  the  consciousness  that  ]E£ 
spake  of  them. 

Phylacteries. — ^The  Greek  word  (phyUiderion) 
from  which  the  English  is  deriyed  signifies  "  safe-guard 
or  preseryatiye,"  and  was  probably  applied  under  the 
idea  that  the  phylacteries  were  charms  or  amulets  against 
the  eyil  eye  or  the  power  of  eyil  spirits.  This  was  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word  in  later  Greek,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  naye  risen  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
to  the  higher  sense  which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  it,  of  oeing  a  means  to  keep  men  in  mind  of  the 
obligations  of  tho  Law.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  not 
usea  by  the  LXX.  translators  for  the  "  frontlets"  of 
Ex.  xiii.  16,  Deut.  yi.  8,  xi.  18  and  the  only  place  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  it  is  found  is  for  the  "  cushions" 
of  Ezek.  xiii.  18.  The  Hebrew  word  in  common  use 
from  our  Lord's  time  onward  has  been  t^hiUin,  or 
Prayers.  The  things  so  named  were  worn  by  well-nigh 
all  Jews  as  soon  as  they  became  Children  of  the  Law, 
t.6.,  at  thirteen.  They  consisted  of  a  small  box  con- 
taining the  four  passives  in  which  frontlets  are  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xiii.  2—10,  11—16 ;  Deut.  yi.  4—9 ;  xi. 
13 — ^22),  written  on  four  slips  of  yellum  for  the  phy- 
lactery of  the  head,  and  on  one  for  that  of  the  arm. 
This  IS  fastened  by  a  loop  to  thin  leather  straps,  which 
are  twisted  in  the  one  case  round  the  arm,  ?ntn  the  box 
on  the  heart,  in  the  other,  round  the  head,  with  the 
box  on  the  brow.  They  were  worn  commonly  during 
the  act  of  prayer  (hence  the  Hebrew  name),  and  by 
those  who  made  a  show  of  perpetual  deyotion  and 
study  of  the  Law,  during  the  whole  day.  The  Phari- 
sees, in  their  ostentatious  show  of  pie^,  made  either 
the  box  or  the  straps  wider  than  the  common  size,  and 
wore  them  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  stareets,  or 
prayed  standing  (chap,  yi  5),  Hhai  men  might  see  and 
admire  them. 


The  borders  of  their  garments. — ^The  word  is  the 
same  as  the  "  hem  "  of  the  garment  (chap.  ix.  20)  worn 
by  our  Lord.    The  practice  rested  on  Num.  xy.  37 — 
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41,  which  enjoined  a  "  ribband"  or  "  thread"  of  blue 

ithe  colour  symbolical  of  heayon)  to  be  put  into  tiie 
ringe  or  tassels  of  the  outer  cloak  or  plaid.  The  other 
threads  were  white,  and  the  number  of  threads  613,  as 
coinciding  with  the  number  of  precepts  in  the  Law, 
as  counted  by  the  scribes.  The  fringes  in  question 
were  worn,  as  we  see,  by  our  Lord  (see  Notes  on  chap, 
ix.  20 ;  xiy.  36),  and  probably  by  tho  disdples.  It  was 
reseryed  for  the  Pharisees  to  make  them  so  conspicuous 
as  to  attract  men's  notice. 

(0)  The  uppermost  rooms.  — Better,  the  firH 
places^  the  word  "room,"  which  had  that  meaning 
at  the  time  when  the  English  yersion  was  made, 
haying  now  become  identical  with  "  chamber."  Strictly 
speakmg,  they  would  be  the  first  places,  nearest  to  the 
host,  on  the  couches  or  ottomans  (as  we  haye  leamt  to 
call  them  from  their  modem  Eastern  use)  on  which 
the  guests  reclined,  these  being  assigned  (as  in  the 
case  of  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loyed,"  in  John 
xiii.  23)  to  the  most  fayoured  guests. 

The  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.— These 
were  at  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  of  the  syna- 
gogne  (corresponoing  to  the  east  end  of  most  Christian 
churcfies),  where  was  the  ark,  or  chest  that  contained 
the  Law.  These  were  giyen,  either  by  common  consent 
or  by  the  elders  of  the  synago^e,  to  those  who  were 
most  conspicuous  for  their  deyotion  to  the  Law,  and  as 
such,  were  coyeted  as  a  mark  of  religious  reputation. 

(7)  Greetings  in  the  markets.— The  greetings 
referred  to  were  more  than  the  familiar  *'  Peace  with 
thee,"  and  inyolyed  the  language  of  formal  reyerence 
(comn.  Note  on  Luke  x.  4)  paid  to  those  whom  men 
delignted  to  honour. 

Babbiy  Babbi. — The  titie,  which  properly  meant  a 
"  ^reat "  or  "  chief "  one,  as  in  Rab-lMag  ("  the  chief 
pnest,"  Jer.  xxrix.  3),  Babsaris  ("  the  chief  eunuch," 
2  Kings  xyiii.  17),  had  come  to  be  applied,  in  the  days 
of  HiUel  and  Shammai,  to  the  teachers  or  "  masters  " 
of  the  Law,  and,  as  such,  was  nyen  to  the  scribes  who 
deyoted  themselyes  to  that  work.  Li  Babban  (said  to 
haye  been  first  giyen  to  Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel)  and 
Babboni  (John  xx.  16)  we  haye  forms  which  were 
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supposed  to  imply  a  yet  greater  degree  of  reyerence. 

w  Be  not  ye  caUed  jEtabbL--?nie  teaching  of  our 
Lord  was  not  without  its  f  oreshadowings  in  that  of  the 
better  scribes,  and  a  precept  of  Shemaiah,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Hillel,  lays  aown  the  rule  that "  men  should 
loye  the  work,  but  nate  the  Babbi-ship." 

One  is  your  Master.— The  word,  as  found  in  the 
better  MSS.,  is  used  in  its  old  sense  as  "  teacher."  He 
was,  as  the  disciples  called  Him,  the  Babin  to  whom 
they  were  to  look  for  guidance.  They  were  not  to 
seek  the  titie  for  themse^es  as  a  mark  <^  honour.  As 
they  did  their  work  as  "teachers"  (1  Cor.  xii.  28; 
Eph.  iy.  11),  the}r  were  to  remember  "Who  was  tearfiing 
them.  The  receiyed  text  of  the  Greek  giyes  the  woia 
which  means  *'  guide,"  as  in  yerse  10. 


Call  no  Man  Masier. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XXIH. 


Devouring  Widowa'  ffouaee. 


and  all  ye  are  brethren.  (^)  And  call 
no  man  jonr  father  npon  the  earth :  for 
one  is  your  Father/  which  is  in  heaven. 
<w)  Neither  be  ye  called  niasters:  for 
one  is  yonr  Master,  even  Christ.  ^^  But 
he  that  is  greatest  among  yon  shall  be 
yonr  servant.  ^^^  And  whosoever  shall 
exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;^  and  he 
that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted. 

m  But  woe  unto  you,*  scribes  and 


aUaLl.9. 


d  Hark  11. 40; 
Lake  la  47. 

b  Luke  14. 11 ;  maC 
1&14. 


e  Luke  11.  BS. 


Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  shut  up 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men: 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselvesj  neither 
suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go 
in.  <**>  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  devour 
widows'  houses,^  and  for  a  pretence 
make  long  prayer:  therefore  ye  shall 
receive  the  greater  damnation.  W  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !    for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to 


Even  Christ. — ^The  words  are  wanting  in  the  best 
MSS.,  and  have  apparently  crept  into  the  text  from  a 
marginal  explanatory  note,  completing  the  sense  after 
the  pattern  of  Terse  10. 

All  ye  are  brethren.— The  words  would  seem  to 
come  more  naturally  at  the  close  of  the  next  verse,  and 
are  so  placed  in  some  MSS.  There  is,  however,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favour  of  this  position,  nor 
18  the  use  of  the  name  here  without  signincance.  The 
fact  that  men  are  disciples  of  the  same  Teacher  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  bond  of  brotherhood. 

(9)  Call  no  man  your  father. —  This  also, 
under  its  Hebrew  form  of  JJbba,  was  one  of  .the  titles 
in  which  the  scribes  delighted.  In  its  true  use  it 
embodied  the  thought  that  the  relation  of  scholars  and 
tMchers  was  filiaf  on  the  one  side,  paternal  on  the 
other;  but  precisely  because  it  expressed  so  noble  an 
idea  was  its  merely  conventional  use  full  of  danger.  The 
history  of  the  ecclesiastical  titles  of  Christendom  offers 
in  this  respect  a  singular  parallel  to  that  of  the  titles 
of  Judaism.  In  Abbot  (derived  from  Abba=Eather), 
in  Papa  and  Pope  (which  have  risen  from  their  applica- 
tion to  every  priest,  till  they  culminate  in  the  Pontifex 
mimmu8  of  the  Church  of  Bome),  in  our  "  Father  in 
God,"  as  applied  to  Bishops,  we  find  examples  of  the 
use  of  like  language,  liable  to  the  same  abuse.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  slavish  literalism  to  see  in  our 
Lord's  words  an  absolute  prohibition  of  these  and  like 
words  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  life.  What  was  meant 
was  to  warn  men  against  so  recognisinfl^  in  any  case, 
the  fatherhood  of  men  as  to  forget  the  f^atherhood  of 
God.  Even  the  teacher  and  aj^stle,  who  is  a  father 
to  others,  needs  to  remember  that  he  is  as  a  "little 
child  **  in  the  relation  to  God.  (Comp.  St.  Paul's  claim 
in  1  Cor.  ir.  15.) 

(10)  Neither  be  ye  called  masters.— The  word  is 
not  the  same  as  in  verse  8,  and  signifies  "  guide,"  or 
"  leader ; "  the  "  director  "  of  conscience  rather  than  the 
teacher.     (Comp.  Bom.  ii.  19.) 

(11)  He  that  is  greatest  among  you«— literallv, 
the  greater  of  you.  The  words  admit  of  a  two-fold 
meaning.  Either  (1),  as  in  Mark  ix.  35,  they  assert  a 
law  of  r6tribution'--the  man  who  seeks  to  be  greatest 
ehaU  be  the  servant  of  all ;  or  (2)  they  point  out  the 
other  law,  of  which  our  Lord's  own  life  was  the  highest 
illustration — ^that  he  who  is  reallv  greatest  will  show 
his  greatness,  not  in  asserting  it,  but  in  a  life  of 
ministration.  The  latter  interpretation  seems  to  give 
on  the  whole  the  best  meaning. 

W  Whosoever  shall  eult  himself.— The  pre- 
cept seems  to  have  been  one  which  our  Lord  desired 
specially  to  imprint  on  the  hearts  of  the  disdples.  It 
had  been  snpoken  at  least  twice  before,  as  in  Luke  xiT. 
11,  XYiii.  14.  The  echoes  of  it  in  Jas.  iv.  10,  1  Pet.  v. 
6,  show  that  the  impression  had  been  made. 


(IS)  Woe  unto  you.— We  enter  in  these  verses  on 
the  sternest  words  of  condemnation  that  ever  came 
from  our  Lord's  lips ;  but  it  mav  be  questioned  whether 
our  English  "Woe  unto  you''  does  not  exclude  too 
entirely  tiie  element  of  sorrow,  as  well  as  indif;nation,  of 
wliich  the  Greek  interjection  (as  in  Mark  xiii.  17)  is  at 
least  capable.  Woe  for  you  is,  perhaps,  a  better  ren- 
dering. 

Hypocrites.— See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  2. 

Te  shut  up  the  kingdom  .  .  .—The  words 
reproduce  what  had  been  said  before  as  to  "  the  kejf  of 
Imowledge  "  (Luke  xi.  52),  the  symbol  which  was  given 
to  eacn  scribe  on  his  admission  to  his  office.  Our 
Lord's  charge  against  them  is  that  the  only  use  they 
made  of  the  key  was  to  lock  the  door.  They  did  not 
enter  into  the  inner  meaning  of  Law  or  Prophets ;  they 
excluded  (with  a  possible  reference  to  their  putting  out 
of  the  synagogue  those  who  believed  in  Jesus,  John 
ix.  22;  xii.  42)  those  who  were  so  enteringinto  the 
higher  life  and  the  higher  teaching  of  the  Kingdom. 
(CS>mp.  Gal.  iv.  17.) 

(1^)  xe  devour  widows'  houses.— The  avarice 
thus  described  may  have  attained  its  end  either  (1)  by 
using  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  as  the 
jurists  and  notaries  of  the  time,  to  press  unjust  claims 
against  wealthy  widows,  or  to  become  their  heirs,  or 
(2)  by  leading  devout  women,  under  the  show  of  pic|^> 
to  l)e8tow  on  them  tiieir  estates  or  houses.  To 
minister  to  the  maintenance  of  a  scribe  was,  thev 
taught,  the  best  use  of  wealth.  The  "long,  prayer 
refers  probably  to  the  well-known  Eighteen  Prayers, 
which  formed  the  standard  of  the  PhsSisee's  devotion. 
The  whole  verse,  it  mav  be  noted,  is  wanting  in  manv 
MSS.,  and  may  have  been  inserted  here  from  Mark 
xii.  40  or  Luke  xx.  47. 

(15)  To  make  one  proselyte.— The  zeal  of  the 
earlier  Pharisees  had  showed  itself  in  a  propagandism 
which  reminds  us  rather  of  the  jBpread  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  than  of  that  of  Ghnst.  John  Hyrcanus, 
the  last  of  the  Maccabean  priest-rulers,  had  offered  the 
Idumeans  the  alternative  of  death,  exile,  or  circum- 
cision (Jos.  AtU,  xiii.  9,  §  3).  When  the  government 
of  Home  rendered  such  measures  impossible,  they 
resorted  to  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  exulted  when 
they  succeeded  in  enrollmg  a  heathen  convert  as  a 
member  of  their  party.  But  the  proselytes  thus  made 
were  too  often  a  scandal  and  proverb  of  reproach. 
Thero  was  no  real  conversion,  ana  those  who  wero  most 
active  in  the  work  of  proselytising  were,  for  the  most 
part,  blind  leaders  of  tne  blmd.  The  vices  of  the  Jew 
were  engrafted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  The  ties 
of  duty  and  natural  affection  were  ruthlessly  snapped 
asunder.  The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was 
Uke  that  of  the  popular  Christian  f  eding  about  a  con- 
verted Jew.    Proselytes  wero  regarded  as  the  leprosy 
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False  Teaddng  as  to  Oaths, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XXIH. 


St/raining  at  a  Gnai. 


make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  mia  twofold  more  the 
child  of  hell  than  yourselves.  ^^^^  Woe 
unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  say. 
Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  temple, 
it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is  a 
debtor!  (^^)  Ye  fools  and  blind:  for 
whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the 
temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? 
<^8>  And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the 
altar,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever 
sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he 
is  guilty.^  (^)  Ye  fools  and  blind:  for 
whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the 
altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift  P  <*»  Who- 
so therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar, 
sweareth  by  it,  and  by  all  things  there- 
on. ^^^  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  the 
temple,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that 
dwelleth  therein.  (^>  And  he  that  shall 
swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne 


aLokeiLO. 


1  Or,  a  dMor,  or, 
baiOML 


of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon, 
(^>  Woe  xmto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,"*  and  have 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  fiEiith :  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.  (^>  Ye  blind  guides, 
which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  sw^ow  a 
camel.  (^^  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter,*  but  within  they  are  full  of 
extortion  and  excess.  (^  Thou  blind 
Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  tiie  cup  and  platter,  that  the 
outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also. 
(27)  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  Unto 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full 
of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  aU  unclean- 


o£  Israel,  lunderinc^  the  coxmng  of  the  Mesaiah.  It 
became  a  proverb  uiat  no  one  snonld  tmst  a  proaelyte, 
even  to  the  twenty-fourth  gefieration.  Our  Lord  was, 
in  part  at  least,  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  better 
Jews  when  He  taught  that  the  proselyte  thus  made 
was  "  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell " — i.e.,  of  Gehenna 
— than  his  masters. 

(16)  Whosoeyer  shall  swear  by  the  temple.— 
On  the  general  teachii^  of  the  Fhazisees  as  to  oaths, 
see  Notes  on  chap.  v.  &— 37.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
the  currents  of  thought  that  run  through  a  corrupt 
casuistrv,  but  probabfy  the  line  of  reasoning  that  led 
to  this  distinction  was  that  the  "  gold  of  the  Temple  " 
— not  the  gold  used  in  its  structural  ornamentation, 
but  that  ^mch  in  coin  or  bullion  was  part  of  the 
Gorban,  or  sacred  treasure  (chap.  xv.  5)— had  received  a 
more  special  consecration  than  the  fabric,  and  involved, 
therefore,  a  higher  obligation,  when  used  as  a  fomvula 
jurandi,  than  the  Temple  or  the  altar.  Something  ox 
the  same  f  eelin^^  is  seen  in  the  popular  casuistry  wnich 
makes  the  binding  force  of  an  oatn  de^nd  on  "  kissing 
the  Book;"  or  that  of  medieval  Chnstendom,  which 
saw  in  the  relics  of  a  saint  that  which  was  more  sacred 
than  the  Gk)spels.  The  principle  involved  in  our  Lord's 
teaching  goes  further  than  its  immediate  application, 
and  sweeps  away  the  arbitrary  distinction  ox  different 
degrees  of  sanctity  in  the  several  parts  of  the  same 
structure.  Here  the  line  of  reasoning  is,  as  in  chap. 
V.  3S--37,  that  the  Temple  includes  the  aJtar,  that  the 
altar  includes  the  gift,  that  the  heaven  includes  the 
Throne,  and  that  thus  every  oath-formula  runs  up, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  into  the  great  thought  of  Gk>d. 

(23)  Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin.— Tne  language  of  Deut.  xii.  17  seems  to  re- 
cogpiise  only  com,  wme,  and  oil,  among  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  as  subject  to  the  law  of  tithes.  The  Pharisee,  in 
his  minute  scrupulosity  (based,  it  may  be,  on  the  more 
general  language  of  Lev.  xxvii.  30),  made  a  point  of 
gathering  the  tenth  sprig  of  every  garden  herb,  and 
presenting  it  to  the  pnest.  So  far  as  this  was  done  at 
the  bidding  of  an  imperfectly  illumined  conscience  our 
Lord  does  not  blame  it.    It  was  not,  like  the  teaching 


as  to  oaths  and  the  Corban,  a  direct  perversion  of  the 
Law.  What  He  did  censure  was  the  substitution  of 
the  lower  for  the  higher.  With  the  three  examples  of 
the  "infinitely  little"  He  contrasts  the  three  ethical 
obligations  that  were  infinitely  great, "  judgment,  mercy, 
and  futh."  The  word  translated  "  mint "  means  literally 
the  "  sweet-smelling,"  the  "  fragrant." 

(^)  Strain  at  a  gnat.— Better,  as  in  Tyndale's  and 
other  earlier  versions,  strain  out.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  present  rendering  of  the  Authorised  veraion  is 
but  the  perpetuation  of  a  printer's  blunder ;  but  of  this 
there  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence,  nor  is  it  probable  in 
itself.  In  the  Greek  both  nouns  have  the  emphasis  of 
the  article,  *'the  gDAt—ihe  camel."  The  scrupulous 
care  described  in  the  first  clause  of  the  proverbial 
saying  was  literally  practised  by  devout  Jews  (as  it  is 
now  oy  the  Buddmsts  of  Ceylon),  in  accordance  with 
Lev.  xi.  23, 42.  In  the  second  clause,  the  camel  appears, 
not  only,  as  in  chap.  xix.  24,  as  the  type  of  vastness, 
but  as  oeing  among  the  unclean  beasts  of  which  the 
Israelites  might  not  eat  (Lev.  xi.  4). 

(25)  The  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter. 
— ^The  latter  word  in  the  Greek  indicates  what  we 
should  call  a  "side-dish,"  as  distinct  from  the  ** chafer" 
of  chap.  xiv.  11.  The  "outside"  includes  the  inner 
surface.    (Comp.,  as  regards  the  practice,  Mark  vii.  4.) 

Are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.— The  two 
words  point  (1)  to  the  source  from  which  the  viands 
and  the  wine  came — ^the  cup  and  the  platter  were  filled 
with,  or  out  of  the  proceeos  of,  extortion ;  (2)  that  to 
which  they  tended — they  overflowed  with  unrestrained 
self-indulgence. 

(26)  That  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean 
also.— The  implied  premise  is  that  "  uncieanness  "  in 
its  ethical  sense  was  altogether  distinct  from  the  out- 
ward uncieanness  with  which  the  Pharisees  identified 
it.  If  the  contents  of  the  cup  were  pure  in  their 
source  and  in  their  use,  they  maae  the  outside  "  clean," 
irrespective  of  any  process  of  surface  purification. 

(^lYe  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres.— 
Contact  with  a  sepulchre  brought  with  it  ceremonial 
uncieanness,  and  all  burial-places  were  accordingly 
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£uxMing  the  Tombs  of  the  PropJieU.  ST.    MATTHEW,    XXIII.  Filling  up  the  Measure  of  IniquUy. 


neBS.  <*^  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly 
appear  righteous  nnto  men,  but  within 
ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 
im  ^Qg  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites !  because  ye  build  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  (^>  and  say, 
K  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  par- 
takers with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets.     ^^^  Wherefore  ye  be  wit- 


nesses unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  whibh  killed  the  pro- 
phets. <®)  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure 
of  your  fathers.  ^^^  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 

I  the  damnation  of  hell  9 

\  (**>  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto 
you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes : 
and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
crucify;  and  some  of  them  shaU  ye 
scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  per- 


white-washed  once  a  year,  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  Adar — i.e.,  abont  the  beginning  of  March — ^that 
passers-by  might  be  warned  by  them,  as  they  were  of 
ihe  approach  of  a  leper  by  his  crv, "  Unclean,  andean ! " 
'(Ley.  xiii.  45).  The  word  translated  "whited,"  means 
literally,  "smeared  with  fime  powder" — i.c.,  "white- 
washed," in  the  modem  technical  sense  of  the  word. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  similitude  in  Luke  xi.  44 
IB  drawn  from  the  graves  that  were  not  whitened,  or 
from,  which  the  whitewash  had  been  worn  awa^,  and 
over  which  men  passed  without  knowing  of  their  con- 
lact  with  corruption.  Some  have  thought,  indeed,  that 
this  passage  also  refers  to  graves  which  had  lost  the 
«oat  of  whitewash,  and  were  "  beautiful  with  grass  and 
flowers."  It  seems  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the 
perfect  participle  would  be  used  to  describe  such  a 
fitate  of  things,  and  it  is  more  probable,  looking  to  the 
date  above  given,  that  our  Lord  pointed  to  some  tombs 
that  were  shining  in  their  new  whiteness. 

(28)  Even  so  ye  also  •  •  .-—A  like  image  meets 
ns  in  the  words  in  which  one  of  the  Maccabean  princes, 
Alexander  JanncBus,  warned  his  wife  on  his  death-bed 
to  beware  of  "  men  who  were  painted  Pharisees,  expect- 
ing the  reward  of  Phinehas,  while  their  works  were  the 
works  of  Zimri." 

Iniquity  .--Better,  latolessneas — a  reckless  disregard 
of  the  very  Law  of  which  they  professed  to  be  the 
interpreters. 

(29)  Ye  build  the  tombs  •  •  .—Four  conspicuous 
monuments  of  this  kind  are  seen  to  the  present  day 
M  the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  tne  so-called 
Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  architecture  of  which,  with 
its  mixture  of  debased  Doric  and  E§^tian,  leads  archeeo- 
logists  to  assign  them  to  the  period  of  the  Herodian 
^lynasty.  These  may,  therefore,  well  have  been  the  very 
-sepulchres  of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  and  to  which,  it 
may  be.  He  pointed.  They  bear  at  present  the  names  of 
ZccharJah,  Absalom,  Jehoshaphat,  and  St.  James ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were  given  to  them 
when  they  were  built,  and  the  narratives  of  earlier 
travellers  vary  in  reporting  them.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  of  these  four  names,  Zechariah  is  the 
only  one  that  belonged  to  a  prophet,  and  the  reference 
to  the  death  of  a  martyr-prophet  of  that  name  in 
verse  35,  makes  it  probable  that  the  name  may  have 
been,  as  it  were,  suggested  by  the  monument  on  which 
the  Pharisees  were  lavishing  their  wealth  and  their  skill 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  about  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  One  who  was,  even  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  of  their  own  class,  both  a  ''  prophet"  and 
a  "  righteous    man. 

Gwnish. — Better,  (wZont — as,  e.g^  with  columns, 
cornices,  paintings,  or  bas-reliefs.  Even  these  acts, 
natural  and  legitimate  in  themselves,  were  part  of  the 
-" hypocrisy"  or  "unreality"  of  the  Pharisees.    They 


did  not  understand,  and  therefore  could  not  rightly 
honour,  the  life  of  a  prophet  or  just  man.  They  might 
have  learnt  something  nom  the  sayincf  of  a  teacher  of 
their  own  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmua,  tnat  "  there  is  no 
need  to  adorn  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  for  their 
words  are  their  monuments."  In  somewhat  of  the 
same  strain  wrote  the  Boman  historian :  "As  the  faces 
of  men  are  frail  and  perishable,  so  are  the  works  of  art 
that  represent  their  faces ;  but  the  form  of  their  character 
is  eternal,  and  this  we  can  retain  in  memory,  and  set 
forth  to  others,  not  by  external  matter  and  slall  of  art, 
but  by  our  own  character  and  acts  "  (Tacitus,  Agrieola, 
c.  46). 

(90)  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  .  .  .—There 
is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the  Pharisees  did  not 
mean  what  they  said.  It  was  simply  an  instance  of 
the  unconscious  hypocrisy  of  which  every  generation 
has  more  or  less  been  gmlty,  when  it  has  condemned 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  past — ^its  bigotry,  or  luxury, 
or  need — and  then  has  yielded  to  the  same  sins 
itseu. 

(31)  Ye  be  witnesses  imto  yourselves.— Their 
words  were  true  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which 
the^  had  spoken  them.  They  were  reproducing  in 
their  deeds  the  very  lineaments  of  those  fathers  wnom 
they  condemned. 

(32)  Fill  ye  up  then  .  .  .—The  English  fails  to 
give  the  pathetic  abruptness  of  tlie  original :  And  ye— 
fill  ye  ujp  the  measure  of  your  fathers.  The  thought 
imjipued  is  that  which  we  find  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  the  world  offers  but  too  many 
illustrations.  Each  generation,  as  it  passes,  adds  some- 
thing to  the  ever-accumulating  mass  of  evil.  At  last 
the  penalty  falls,  as  though  the  long-suifering  of  God 
had  been  waiting  till  the  a]^pointed  limit  had  been 
reached,  and  the  measure  of  imquity  was  at  last  full. 

(38)  Ye  generation  of  vipers.— Better,  as  in 
iii.  7,  brood,  or  progeny  of  vipers.  The  word  of 
rebuke  which  had  come  oef ore  from  the  lips  of  the 
Baptist,  comes  now,  with  even  more  intense  Keenness, 
from  those  of  the  Christ. 

How  can  ye  escape  P— Better^to  maintain  the 
parallelism  with  the  Baptist's  words,  which  was,  we 
can  hardlv  doubt,  designed — Sow  should  ye  flee  from  ? 

(34)  Benoldy  I  send  unto  you  propnets.— In  the 

Sarallel  passage  of  Luke  xi.  49  these  words  are  intro- 
uced  by  the  statement,  "  Therefore  said  the  wisdom  of 
€k)d,"  which  has  led  some  to  see  in  them  a  quotation 
from  some  prophetic  writing  then  current  (see  Note 
there).  The  words  are,  in  any  case,  remarkable  as 
including  "  scribes  "  no  less  than  "  prophets  "  among 
the  mimsters  of  the  New  Covenant.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xiii.  52.) 

Shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues.—See 
Note  on  chap.  x.  17. 
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Zacha/fioB,  Son  of  Baradiiaa.  ST.    MATTHEW,    XXIH. 


The  Eou8e  L^  Desolate. 


socute  them  from  city  to  city :  W  that 
npon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the 
blood  of  righteous  Abel'  unto  the  blood 
of  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye 
slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
<*^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  AU  these 
things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 


bLnke]&84. 

eSOhron.94.n. 

aaen.4.8. 

dlBadml.aa 

(^  O  Jerusalem,*  Jerusalem,  thou  that, 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,^  how  often, 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,'  even  as  a  hen  ^thereth  her 
dblckens  Tinder  Jwr  wings,  W  ye  would 
not!  W  Behold,  your  house  is  lefb 
unto  you  desolate.    <**^  For  I  say  unto* 


(35)  ^nie  blood  of  Zacharias  son  of 
—A  very  memorable  marhrdom  is  recorded  in  2 
Ghron.  xxiy.  20 — ^22,  in  whicn  a  prophet,  named  Zecha- 
riah,  was  stoned  "in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  commandment  of  the  Idn^."  That 
Zacharias  was,  however,  the  son  of  Jehoiada;  and 
the  only  **  Zechariah  the  son  of  Barachias"  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  minor  prophet  whose  writing 
oocnpy  the  last  place  bnt  one  among  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  his  death  we  know 
nothing,  and  it  is  not  probable,  had  he  been  slain  in 
the  manner  here  described,  that  it  would  have  passed 
unrecorded.  The  death  of  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  only  recorded,  as  above  in  2  Chron. 
xziv.,  but  had  become  the  subject  of  popular 
legends.  The  blood  of  the  prophet,  it  was  said  in 
the  Talmud,  would  not  dry  up.  It  was  still  bubbling 
up  when  Nebuzaradan,  the  Chaldean  commander 
(Jer.  xxxiz.  9)  took  the  Temple.  No  sacnfices  availed 
to  stay  it,  not  even  the  blood  of  thousands  of  slaugh- 
tered priests.  "Wild  as  the  stor^  is,  it  shows,  as 
does  the  so-called  tomb  of  Zachanas,  the  impression 
which  that  death  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
explains  why  it  was  chosen  hj  our  Lord  as  a  repre- 
sentative example.  The  substitution  of  Barachias  for 
Jehoiada  may  oe  accounted  for  as  the  mistake  of  a 
transcriber,  led  by  the  association  of  the  two  names, 
like  that  of  Jeremy  for  Zechariah  in  chap,  xxvii.  9 
(where  see  Note).  In  the  Sinaitic  MS.  the  words  '*  son 
of  Barachiah  "  are  omitted*  but  this  betrays  the  hand 
of  a  corrector  cutting  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.  The 
assumptions  (1)  that  Jehoiada  may  have  borne  Bara- 
chiah as  a  second  name,  (2)  or  that  he  may  have  had 
a  son  of  that  name,  and  been  really  the  grandfather 
of  the  martyr,  are  obviously  hj^theses  invented  for 
the  occasion,  without  a  shadow  oi  evidence.  Singularly 
enough,  Josephus  (TTara.iv.  5,  §4)  recounts  the  murder 
of  a  "Zecharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,"  i.e.,  Barachiah, 
as  perpetrated  in  the  Temple  by  the  Zealots  just  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  possible  that  this 
also  may  not  have  been  without  its  weight  in  so  link- 
ing the  two  names  together  in  men's  minds  as  to 
mislead  the  memory  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  older 
prophet.  The  list  of  conjectures  is  not  complete 
unless  we  add  that  one  of  the  ApocTTphal  Gospels  {The 
Protevangelion  of  James,  chap,  xvi.)  records  tne  death 
of  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  as  slain  by 
Herod  in  the  Temple,  and  near  the  altar,  and  that 
some  have  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Barachias 
referred  to. 

Between  the  temple  and  the  altar  — t.e., 
between  the  sanctvuirjif  (the  word  is  the  same  as  in 
chap.  xxvi.  61 ;  John  ii.  19) — ^the  Holy  of  Holies — and 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  that  stood  outside  it. 

(^)  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this 
generation.— The  words  carry  on  the  thought  of  the 
measure  that  is  gradually  being  filled  up.  Men  make 
the  gtdlt  of  past  ages  their  own,  reproduce  its  atro- 
cities, identify  themselves  with  it;  ana  so,  what  seems  ! 
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at  first  an  arbitrary  decree,  visiting  on  the  children  the- 
sins  of  the  fathers,  becomes  in  such  cases  a  righteous- 
judgment.  If  they  repent,  they  cut  off  the  terrible^ 
entul  of  sin  and  punishment;  but  if  they  harden  them- 
selves in  their  evu,  they  inherit  the  delayed  punishment 
of  their  father's  sins  as  well  as  of  their  own. 

(97)  JeruBalem,  Jerusalem.— The  lamentation  had 
been  uttered  once  before  (Luke  xiii.  34,  35),  and  must,, 
we  may  believe,  have  been  present  to  our  Lord's  mind 
when  He  ''beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it"  (Luke 
xix.  41),  as  He  halted  on  the  brow  of  Olivet. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  Jerusalem 
{'UpovffoX'fifi  instead  of  *Upoff6\vfia)  occurs  here  only  in 
St.  Matthew,  as  though  the  very  syllables  had  im- 
pressed themselves  on  me  minds  of  men. . 

Thou  that  killest  the  prophets.— The  words, 
are  in  the  present  tense,  as  embracing  the  past  and 
even  the  future.  As  with  a  sad  prescience  our  Lord 
speaks  of  the  suffering  which  were  in  store  for  His. 
messengers,  and  of  which  the  deaths  of  Stephen  ( Acte^ 
vii.  60)  and  of  James  (Acts  xii.  2)  were  representative 
instances.  That  the  persecution  in  each  case  took  a 
wider  range,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  inevitable. 
It  is  distinctly  stated,  indeed,  that  it  did  so  in  both 
instances  (Acts  viii.  1,  xii.  1),  and  is  implied  in  I  These, 
ii.  14, 15,  where  the  "prophets"  who  suffered  «re  clearly 
(Christian  prophets,  and  probably  in  Jas.  v.  10. 

Even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chiokens.— The* 
words  reproduce  (if  we  follow  the  English  versioh)^. 
under  an  iina|fe  of  singular  tenderness,  the  similitudie 
of  Dent,  xxxii.  11,  the  care  of  the  hen  for  her  chickens, 
taking  the  place  of  that  of  the  eagle  for  her  nestUngs. 
Possibly,  however,  the  contrast  be^een  the  two  images 
lies  in  the  English  rather  than  the  Greek,  where  we* 
have  the  ^nenc  term,  '*  as  a  bird  gathereth  her  brood." 
The  words  "how  often"  may  be  noted  as  implying^ 
(though  they  occur  in  the  Grospels  that  confine  them- 
selves to  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry)  a  yearning  pity 
for  Jerusalem,  such  as  we  naturally  associate  with  thd^ 
thought  of  His  ministry  in  that  city. 

Ye  would  not. — ^No  words  could  more  emphatically 
state  man's  fatal  gift  of  freedom,  as  shown  in  the  power 
of  his  will  to  frustrate  the  love  and  pity,  and  therefore 
the  will,  even  of  the  Almighty. 

(88)  Your  house.— The  word  "desolate"  is  omitted 
in  some  of  the  best  MSS.  The  words  "  your  house  "  may 
refer  either  generally  to  the  whole  polity  of  Israel,  or 
more  specifically  to  the  "  house"  in  which  they  gloried,, 
the  Temple,  which  was  the  joy  of  their  hearts.  It  had 
been  the  house  of  God,  but  Me,  as  represented  by  His; 
Son,  was  now  leaving  it  for  ever.  It  was  their  honse^ 
now,  not  His.  We  must  remember  that  the  words: 
were  spoken  as  our  Lord  was  "departing  from  the 
Temple  "  (xxiv.  1),  never  to  reappear  there. 

(39r  Till  ye  shall  say.— There  is  obviously  a  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  words  quoted  from  Ps. 
cxviii.  26,  had  been  uttered  by  the  crowd  but  a  few 
davB  before  on  His  solemn  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Not 
till  those  words  should  be  uttered  onc»  again — ^not 
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yon.  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforih, 
tUl  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

CHAPTBE  XXIV.  — (1)  And  Jesus 
went  oat,'  and  departed  from  the  temple : 
and  his  disciples  came  to  him  for  to 
shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 
W  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye 
not  all  these  things  9  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one 
stone  upon  another,^  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down. 


A.D.  n. 
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(3)  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  moxmt  of 
Olives,  the  disciples  came  imto  him 
privately,  saving.  Tell  us,  when  shall 
these  things  be  9  and  what  shall  be  the 
sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world?  (^>  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  Take  heed  that  no 
man  deceive  you.  ^^^  For  many  shall 
come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ; 
and  shall  deceive  many.  (^)  And  ye 
shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars: 
see  that  ye  be  not  troubled:  for  all 
these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the 


in  a  momentanr  burst  of  excitement,  not  with  f  eiened 
Hosannas,  bat  in  spirit  and  in  tnith — ^wonld  they  look 
on  Him  as  they  looked  now.  There  can  be  little  donbt 
that  our  Lord  points  to  the  second  Advent,  and  to  the 
welcome  that  will  then  be  given  Him  by  all  the  tme 
Israel  of  Gbd.  For  that  generation,  and  for  the  oat- 
ward  Israel  as  snch,  the  alwndonment  was  final. 

xxrv. 

(1)  And  JesuB  went  out. — ^Better,  following  the 
best  MSS.,  Jesus  departed  from  the  TeiMole,  om  was 
ootfMr  on  His  way,  when  His  disciples.  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Linke  report  the  toachinj^  incident  of  the  widow's 
mite  as  connected  with  oar  Cord's  departure. 

His  disciples  came  to  him. — We  may  well 
think  of  their  action  as  following  on  the  words  they 
had  jost  heard.  Was  that  house,  with  idl  its  goodly 
buildings  and  great  stones,  its  golden  and  its  "  beau- 
tiful "  gates  (Acts  iii.  2} — ^through  which  they  had  pro- 
bably passed — ^its  poiiicos,  its  marble  cunoks,  the 
stractural  and  ornamental  offerings  which  haa  accumu- 
lated during  the  forty-six  years  uiat  had  passed  since 
Herod  had  beffun  his  work  of  improvement  (John  ii.  20), 
to  be  left  "desolate"?  Would  not  the  sight  of  its 
fllories  lead  Blm  to  recall  those  words  of  evil  omen? 
This  seems  a  far  more  natural  explanation  than  that 
which  sees  in  what  they  were  doing  only  the  natural 
wonder  of  Gralilean  peasants  at  the  splendour  of  the 
Holy  City.  They  had  seen  it  too  often,  we  may  add, 
to  feel  much  wonder. 

(?)  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another. — So  Josephus  relates  that  Titus  ordered  the 
whole  dty  and  the  Temple  to  be  dug  up,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  of  the  chief  towers,  so  that  those  who 
▼isited  it  could  hardly  believe  that  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited  {Wars,  vii.  1).  The  remains  which  recent 
explorations  have  disinterred  belong,  all  of  them,  to 
the  substructures  of  the  Temple— -its  drains,  founda- 
tions, underground  passages,  and  the  like.  The  words 
fell  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples,  and  awed  them  into 
silence.  It  was  not  till  they  had  crossed  the  Mount 
of  Olives  that  even  the  foremost  and  most  favoured 
yantured  to  break  it. 

(3)  The  disciples  came  unto  him  privately.— 
From  St.  Mark  we  learn  their  names — ^"  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  Andrew ;"  i.e.,  the  four  in  the 
first  of  the  three  groups  that  made  up  the  Twelve.  The 
position  of  Andrew  as  the  last  is  noticeable,  as  con- 
nected with  the  general  pre-eminence  of  the  first  three. 

The  sign  of  thy  coming. — ^Literally,  of  Thy  pre- 
sence. The  passage  is  memorable  as  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  word  {irapowrta,  parotisia),  which  was  so  pro- 
minent in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  (1  Thess.  iL  19 ; 


iii.  13;  Jas.  v.  7;  1  John  ii.  28,  et  al).  Thev  had 
brought  tiiemselves  to  accept  the  thought  of  His 
departure  and  return,  though  time  and  manner  were 
as  yet  hidden  from  them. 

The  end  of  the  world.— Literally,  (he  end  of  the 
age.  In  the  common  language  of  the  day,  which  had 
passed  from  the  schools  of  the  Babbis  into  popular  use, 
"  this  age,"  or  "  this  world,"  meant  the  time  up  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah;  the  "age  or  world  to  come" 
(chap.  xiii.  40 ;  zix.  28 ;  Heb.  ii.  5 ;  vi.  5),  the  glorious 
time  which  He  was  to  inaugurate.  The  disciples  had 
heard  their  Lord  speak  in  parables  of  such  a  coming, 
and  they  naturally  connected  it  in  their  thoughts  witn 
tibe  close  of  the  age  or  period  in  which  they  lived. 

(4)  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them  .  .  • 
— ^The  great  discourse  which  follows  is  given  with  sub- 
stantial agreement  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the 
variations  being  such  as  were  naturaUy  incident  to 
reports  made  nom  memory,  and  probably  after  an 
interval  of  many  years.  Li  all  probability,  the  written 
record  came,  in  tne  first  instance,  from  the  lips  of  St. 
Peter,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  instructive  to  compare 
its  eschatology,  or  **  teaching  as  to  the  last  things,"  with 
that  which  we  find  in  his  mscourses  and  episUes.  St. 
Paul's  reference  to  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  **  coming  "  as 
a  thief  in  the  night "  (1  Tneaa.  v.  2)  suggests  tne  in- 
ference that  its  substance  had  become  known  at  a 
comparatively  early  date ;  but  it  was  probably  not  pub- 
lished, t.e.,  not  thrown  as  a  document  into  circulation, 
among  Christian  Jews,  till  the  time  was  near  when 
its  warnings  would  be  needed ;  and  this  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  variations  with  which  it  then  appeared. 

(&)  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I 
am  Christ. — Better,  the  Christ.  No  direct  fulfil- 
ments of  this  prediction  are  recorded,  either  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  by  Josephus,  or  other  historians.  Bar- 
Cochba  (the  "  son  of  the  siar  "),  who  claimed  to  be  the 
"  Star"  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  is 
often  named  as  a  fulfilment ;  but  he  did  not  appear  till 
A.D.  120 — ^nearly  50  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  excited  fanaticism  of  the  time, 
however,  it  was  likely  enough  that  such  pretenders 
should  arise  and  disappear,  after  each  had  lived  out  his 
little  day,  and  fill  no  phlce  in  history.  The  "many 
antichrists,  i.e.,  riviJ  Ghrists,  of  1  John  ii.  18,  may 
point  to  such  phenomena ;  possibly,  also,  the  prophecy 
of  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Theudas  (the  last  rebel  of  that  name 
— not  the  one  named  in  Acts.  v.  36,  but  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  zx.  5),  or  "  the  Egnrptian "  of  Acts  zxi.  38,  may 
possibly  have  mingled  Messianic  claims  with  their 
pretensions,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it. 

(6)  Ye  shall  hear  •  •  • — ^Litendly,  ye  shall  he  about 
to   hear — a  kind  of  doable  future,  or  possibly  aa 
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•end  is  not  yet.  ^  For  nation  shall 
rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom :  and  there  shall  be  famines, 
:and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in 
divers  places.  <^>  All  these  are  the 
beginning  of  sorroiYs.  W  Then  shall 
they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,"  and 
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shall  kill  you:  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
nations  for  my  name's  sake.  (^^)  And  then 
shaU  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray 
one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another. 
(11)  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise, 
and  shall  deceive  many.  ^)  And  be- 
cause iniquiiy  shall  abound,  the  love 


example  of  the  transitioii  between  the  older  fnture 
tense  and  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  verb. 

Wars  and  rumours. — St.  Luke  adds  ''commo- 
tions." The  forty  years  that  intervened  before  the 
•destruction  of  Jerusalem  were  fuU  of  these  in  all 
directions ;  but  we  may  probably  think  of  the  words 
.as  referring  specially  to  wars,  actual  or  threatened, 
that  affect^  the  Jews,  such,  e.g.^  as  those  of  which  we 
read  under  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero  (Jos.  Ank, 
XX.  1,  6).  Hie  title  which  the  historian  gave  to  his 
second  book,  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  is  sufficiently 
suirgestiYe.  As  the  years  passed  on,  the  watchwora, 
''Be  not  troubled,"  must  have  kept  the  believers  in 
Christ  calm  in  the  midst  of  agitation.  They  were  not 
to  think  that  the  end  was  to  follow  at  once  upon  the 
wars  which  were  preparing  the  way  for  it. 

(7)  Nation  shall  riso  against  nation.— Some  of 
the  more  memorable  of  these  are  recorded  by  Josephus : 
one  at  Seleucia,  in  which  50,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 
perished  {^Axd,  xviii.  9,  §§  8,  9);  others  at  Caesarea, 
Scythopolls,  Joppa,  AscaLon,  and  Tyre  (TTara  ii.  18); 
and  the  memorable  conflict  between  Jews  and  Greeks 
at  Alexandria,  under  Caligula,  a.d.  38,  of  which  we 
learn  from  Fhilo.  The  whole  period  was,  indeed, 
marked  by  tumults  of  this  kind. 

Famines. — Of  these  we  know  that  of  which 
Agabus  prophesied  (Acts  xL  28),  and  which  was  felt 
severely,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Claudius,  not  only  in 
Syria,  but  in  Home  (Jos.  Atd.  xx.  2).  Suetonius 
{JbUvid.  c.  18)  speaks  of  the  reign  of  that  emperor  as 
marked  by  "  continual  scarcity." 

Pestilences. — ^The  word  is  not  found  in  the  best 
MSS.,  and  has  probably  been  inserted  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke  xxi.  11.  It  was,  however,  tiie  inevi- 
table attendant  on  famine,  and  the  Greek  words  for  the 
two  (Aifi^s  and  Aoi/i^r,  limoz  and  2otmo«)  were  so  like 
each  other  that  the  omission  may  possibly  have  been 
an  error  of  transcription.  A  pestilence  is  recorded  as 
sweeping  off  30,000  persons  at Ttome  (Sueton.  Nero^  39; 
Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  13). 

Earthquakes,  in  divers  plaoes. — Perhaps  no 
period  in  &e  world's  history  has  ever  been  so  marked  by 
these  convulsions  as  that  wnich  intervenes  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
records  one  in  Judsea  (TTara,  iv.  4,  §  5) ;  Tacitus  tells 
•of  them  in  Crete,  Bome,  Apamea,  Phiygia,  Campa- 
nia {Awn.,  xii.  58;  xiv.  27;  xv.  22);  Seneca  (J^.  91), 
in  A.D.  58,  speaks  of  them  as  extending  their  devasta- 
tions over  Asia  (the  proconsular  province,  not  the  con- 
tinent), Achaia,  Syria,  and  Macedonia. 

(8)  The  beginning  of  sorrows.— The  words  mean 
strictly,  the  beginning  of  travail  pangs.  The  troubles 
through  which  the  world  passes  are  thought  of  as 
issuing  in  a  "new birth" — ^the  "regeneration"'  of  chap, 
xix.  28.  So  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  creation  as 
"travailing  in  pain  together"  (Bom.  viii.  22).  So  a 
time  of  national  suffering  and  perplexity  is  one  in 
which  '*  the  children  are  come  to  the  oirth,  and  there  is 
Jiot  strength  to  bring  forth"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  3). 


(»)  Then  shall  they  deliver  .  .  . — ^The  adverb, 
here  and  in  verse  10,  points  to  synchronism  rather 
than  sequence  in  its  connection  witn  verse  8. 

To  be  afiOicted. — ^Literally,  utUo  affliction.  The 
words  repeat  in  substance  the  predictions  of  chap.  x.  22. 
(See  Notes  there.)  Here  we  have  "  hated  of  all  the 
nations,"  t.e.,  heathen  nations,  instead  of  the  wider 
"hated  of  all  men."  So,  when  Paul  reached  Bome, 
the  "  sect "  of  the  Christians  was  "  everywhere  spoken 
against "  (Acts  xxviii.  22)  "  as  evildoers  "  (1  Pet.  u.  12). 
^,  a  little  later  on,  Tacitus  describes  them  as  "  hated 
for  their  crimes  "  {Ann.  xv.  44). 

(^0)  Shall  many  be  offended. — ^The  words  point 
primarily  to  those  who  were  believers  in  Christ,  and 
found  a  stumbling-block  either  in  the  new  aspects  of 
truth  from  time  to  time  presented,  or  in  the  slowness  of 
its  victory,  or  in  the  delayed  coming  of  the  Lord. 
(Comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  4.) 

Shall  hate  one  another. — ^The  words  received  a 
terrible  fulfilment  in  the  faction-fights  of  the  Zealots 
and  Sicarii  at  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Wars,  iv.  3),  in  the  dis- 
putes in  every  city  between  believing  and  unbelieving 
Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50 ;  xiT.  19 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  6 ;  xix.  9), 
in  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Judaisers  against  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxii!.  12). 

W  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise.^The  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  bear  repeated  testimony 
to  this  feature  of  the  ten  years  that  preceded  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  St.  John  speaks  of  false  pro- 
?het8  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  many  antichrists  (1  John  ii. 
8) ;  St.  Peter  of  "  false  teachers  "  (2  Pet.  u.  1),  like  the 
false  prophets  of  old ;  St.  Paul  of  men  who  should  give 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  These  show  the 
extent  of  the  evil  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  people.  In  Josephus  {Wars, 
vi.  5,  §  2)  we  have  the  record  of  this  workmg  of  false 
prophecy  in  more  immediate  connection  with  Judssa 
ana  Jerusalem.  Up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  Titus,  men  were  buoyed  up  with  false 
hopes  of  deliverance,  based  on  the  predictions  of  fana- 
tics and  impostors. 

(12)  Because  iniquity  shaU  abound  .  .  • — 
Better,  lawlessness.  No  word  could  more  fitly  repre- 
sent  the  condition  of  Judsea  in  the  time  just  referred  to : 
brigandage,  massacres,  extortion,  assassination,  came  to 
be  common  things. 

The  love  of  many  .  .  . — Better,  of  the  many\ 
the  greater  part  of  the  true  Israel  who  would  be  found 
in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  perhaps,  also,  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  as  such.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
condition  of  things  implied  in  the  "  lawlessness."  The 
tendency  of  all  such  times,  as  seen  in  the  histories  of 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  revolutions,  is  to  intensify 
selfishness,  both  in  the  more  excusable  form  of  self* 
preservation,  and  in  the  darker  form  of  self  •aggrandise- 
ment. In  the  tendency  to  **  forsake  the  assembling  of 
themselves  together"  among  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
we  have,  perhaps,  one  instance  of  the  love  waxing  cold 
(Heb.  X.  25). 
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of  many  shall  wax  cold.  ^)  Bat  he 
that  shall  endure  onto  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved.  (^^>  And  this  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all 
nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come. 
<i5)  "When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation/  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,^  stand  in  the 
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holy  place,  (whoso  readeth,  let  him 
understand :)  <^^  then  let  them  which 
be  in  Judsaa  flee  into  the  mountains : 
(^7)  let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop 
not  come  down  to  take  anything  out  of 
his  house:  ^^  neither  let  him  which 
is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his 
clothes.  ^^  And  woe  unto  them  that 
are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give 


(13)  He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end  .  .  . 
—The  words  have  at  once  a  higher  and  lower  sense. 
Endurance  to  the  end  of  life  is  in  every  case  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
the  context  rather  leads  us  to  see  in  the  "  end "  the 
close  of  the  period  of  which  our  Lord  speaks,  i,e.,  the 
destruction  ox  Jerusalem ;  and  so  the  words  "  shall  he 
saved"  at  least  include  deliverance  from  the  doom  of 
those  who  were  involved  in  that  destruction. 

a«)  Shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world.— The 
words  must  not  he  strained  heyond  the  meaning  which 
they  would  have  for  those  who  heard  them,  and  they 
were  certain  to  see  in  "  all  the  world "  (literally,  the 
inhabUed  earth,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  xi.  28)  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  Boman  empire ;  and  it  was  true, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  hardly  a  province 
of  the  empire  in  which  the  faith  of  Canst  nad  not 
been  preadied  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Sfwdal  attention  should  be  ^ven  to  the  words,  "a 
witness  unto  all  the  naUons,**  i.e.,  to  all  the  Qentiles,  as 
an  implicit  sanction  of  the  work  of  which  St.  Paul  was 
aftenwds  the  great  representative.  So  taken,  the 
words  prepare  the  way  f6r  the  great  mission  of  chap, 
zxviii.  19. 

(IS)  The  abomination  of  desolation. — The 
words,  as  they  stand  in  Dan.  xii.  11,  seem  to  refer  to  the 
desecration  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  mad  attempt  of 
Antiodius  Epiphanee  to  stop  the  "  daily  sacrifice,'^  and 
to  substitute  an  idolatrous  worship  in  its  place  (2  Mace. 
vL  1 — ^9).  What  analogous  desecration  our  Lord  s  words 
point  to,  is  a  question  that  has  received  very  different 
answers.    We  may  at  once  narrow  the  range  of  choice 

S^  remembering  (1)  that  it  is  before  the  destruction  of 
e  Temple,  ana  therefore  cannot  be  the  presence  of  the 
plundering  troops,  or  of  the  eagles  of  the  legions  in  it ; 
(2)  that  the  "  abomination  "  stands  in  the  <*  ^ly  Place,'* 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Boman  eagles  in  the  lines  of  the  besieging 
legions  under  Oestius,  ▲.D.  68.  The  answer  is  prol»bly 
to  be  found  in  the  faction-fights,  the  murders  and  out- 
rages, the  profane  consecration  of  usurping  priests, 
wmeh  the  Jewish  historian  describes  so  fmly  (Jos. 
Wars,  iv.  6,  §§  6 — 8).  The  Zealots  had  ^ot  possession 
of  the  Temple  at  an  early  sta^e  in  the  siege,  and  pro- 
faned it  1^  these  and  other  like  outrages ;  they  made 
the  Holy  Place  (in  the  very  words  of  tne  historian)  "  a 
garrison  and  stronghold"  of  their  tyrannous  and  lawless 
rule ;  while  the  better  priests  looked  on  from  afar  and 
wept  tears  of  horror.  The  mysterious  prediction  of 
2  Thess.  ii.  4  may  point,  in  the  first  instance,  to  some 
kindred  "abomination." 

The  words  "  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet "  have 
been  urged  as  absolutely  decisive  of  the  questions  that 
have  b^n  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  that 
been  the  name  of  that  prophet.  This  is  not  the  place 
io  discuss  those  questions,  but  it  is  well  in  all  cases  not 
to  put  upon  words  a  strain  which  they  will  scarcely  bear. 
It  nas  been  urged,  with  some  degree  of  reasonableness. 
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that  a  reference  of  this  kind  was  necessarily  made  to 
the  book  as  commonly  received  and  known,  and  that 
critical  questions  of  this  kind,  as  in  reference  to  David 
as  the  writer  of  the  Psalms,  or  Moses  as  the  author 
of  the  books  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  lay  altogether 
outside  the  scope  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  ques- 
tions themselves  had  not  been  then  raised,  and  were 
not  present  to  the  thoughts  either  of  the  hearers  or 
the  readers  of  his  prophetic  warnings. 

Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand. — ^The 
words  have  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  to 
have  been  a  max^Loal  note  in  tne  first  written  report  of 
the  discourse,  cafling  attention  to  this  special  prediction 
on  account  of  its  practical  bearingon  tne  action  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  at  the  time.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  snould  not  be 
received  as  part  of  the  discourse  itself,  bidding  one 
who  read  the  words  of  Daniel  to  ponder  over  their 
meaning  till  he  learnt  to  recognise  their  fulfilment  in 
the  events  that  should  pass  before  his  eyes. 

(10)  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judsea.— The 
words  were  acted  on  when  the  time  came.  Eusebius 
{Hist  Eccl,  iii.  5)  records  that  the  Christians  of  Judaea, 
acting  "  on  a  certain  oracle,"  fled,  in  A.D.  68,  to  Pella, 
a  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Pereea.  So 
Josephus  {Wars,  iv.  9,  §  1 ;  v.  10,  §  1)  more  ^nerally 
relates  that  many  of  the  more  conspicuous  citizens  fled 
from  the  city,  as  men  abandon  a  sinking  ship. '  The 
"mountains"  may  be  named  generally  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  or  may  point,  as  interpreted  by  the  event,  to 
the  Gilead  range  of  hiUs  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

(17)  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop.— The 
houses  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  built  in  a  con- 
tinuous line,  and  with  flat  roofs,  so  that  a  man  might 
pass  from  house  to  house  without  descending  into  the 
street  until  he  came  to  some  point  near  the  wall  or  gate 
of  the  city,  and  so  make  his  escape.  At  a  moment  of 
danger  (in  this  case  that  arising  from  the  factions 
within  the  city,  rather  than  the  invaders  without),  any 
delay  might  prove  fatal.  Men  were  to  escape  as  though 
their  life  were  "given  them  for  a  prey"  (Jer.  xlv.  5), 
without  thinking  of  their  goods  or  chattels. 

(18)  To  take  his  clothes.— Better,  in  the  singular, 
his  cloak.  The  man  would  be  working  in  the  field  with 
the  short  tunic  of  the  labouring  peasant,  leaving  the 
flowing  outer  garment  at  home  in  the  city.  Hero  also 
the  flight  was  to  be  rapid  and  immediate. 

(1®)  Woe  unto  them.— Better,  alas  for  them,  or 
tooe  for  than.  The  tone  is  that  of  pity  rather  than 
denunciation.  The  hardships  of  a  hurriea  flight  would 
press  most  heavily  on  those  who  were  encumbered  with 
infant  children,  or  were  expecting  childbirth.  The 
same  tenderness  of  sympathy  shows  itself  in  the  words 
spoken  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  in  Luke  xxiii. 
28,  29.  Perhaps  the  words  x>oint  to  the  darker  horrors 
of  the  siege,  wnen  mothers  were  driven,  in  the  frenzy 
of  starvation,  to  feed  on  their  infants'  flesh  (Jos.  Wars, 
vi3,§4). 


The  Great  TribuiaUon. 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XXIV. 


The  Carcass  and  the  Eagles^ 


snck  in  those  days !  ^>  But  praj  ye  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  neither 
on  the  sabbath  day :  <^^)  for  then  shall 
be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  <^)  And 
except  those  days  should  be  shortened, 
there  should  no  flesh  be  saved :  but  for 
the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened.  <^)  Then  if  any  man  shall 
say  unto  you,"  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or 
there;  believe  it  not.  <^>  For  there 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  pro- 
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phets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect, 
W  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before. 
W  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto 
you.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert;  go 
not  forth:  behold,  he  is  ia  the  secret 
chambers ;  believe  it  not.  ^^  For  as  the 
lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and 
sMneth  even  unto  the  west;  so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 
(W)  Pq|.  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,*  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 


W  Fray  ye  that  your  flight  .  •  .--Bnles  were 
given  for  flight  where  the  conditions  lay  within  their 
own  power.  Other  incidents  which  lay  outside  their  will 
might  lawfully  be  the  subjects  of  their  prayers.  It  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Matthew,  as  writing  for  Jews,  that 
he  alone  records  the  words  "  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day." 
Living  as  the  Christians  of  Judsa  did  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Law,  they  would  either  be  hindered  by 
their  own  scruples  from  going  beyond  a  Sabbath  day% 
journey  (about  one  English  mile),  which  would  be 
msufficient  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  or 
would  find  impediments — gates  shut,  and  the  like— 
from  the  Sabbath  obeerrance  of  others. 

(21)  Such  as  was  not  sinoe  the  beginning  .  . 
— ^The  words  come  from  Dan.  xii.  1.  One  who  reads  the 
narrative  of  Josephus  will  hardly  hesitate  to  adopt  his 
language,  "  that  all  miseries  that  had  been  known  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  fell  short'*  of  those  of  the 
siege  of  the  Holy  City  {Wars,  v.  13,  §§4,  6).  Other 
sieges  may  have  witnessed,  before  and  since,  scenes  of 
physical  wretchedness  equally  appalHng,  but  nothing 
that  history  records  offers  anything  parallel  to  the 
alternations  of  fanatic  hope  and  frenzied  despair  that 
attended  the  breaking  up  of  the  faith  and  polity  of 
IsraeL 

(22)  Should  no  flesh  be  saved.— The  words  are  of 
course  limited  by  the  context  to  the  scene  of  the  events 
to  which  the  prophecy  refers.  The  warfare  with  foes 
Dutside  the  city,  and  the  faction-fights  and  massacres 
within,  would  have  caused  an  utter  depopulation  of  the 
whole  country. 

For  the  elect's  sake.— Those  who,  as  believers  in 
Jesus,  were  the  '*  remnant "  of  the  visible  Israel,  and 
therefore  the  true  Israel  of  Grod.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christians  of  Judsea,  not  for  that  of  the  rebellious 
Jews,  that  the  war  was  not  protracted,  and  that  Titus, 
under  the  outward  influences  of  Josephus  and  Bemice, 
tempered  his  conquests  with  compassion  (Ant,  xii.  3,  §  2 ; 
Wars,  vi.  9,  §  2).  The  new  prominence  which  the  idea 
of  an  election  gains  in  our  Lord's  later  teaching  is 
every  way  remarkable.  (Comp.  chaps.  xviiL  7;  zx.  6). 
The  "  caU  "  had  been  wide ;  in  those  who  received  and 
obeyed  it  He  taught  men  to  recognise  the  "elect" 
whom  Gk>d  had  chosen.  Subtle  questions  as  to  whether 
the  choice  rested  on  f  oreknowleoge  or  was  absolutely 
arbitrary  lay,  if  we  may  reverenuy  so  speak,  outsidEe 
the  scope  of  His  teaching. 

(23)  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  there.— Better,  Lo,  here 
is  the  Christ.  The  narrative  of  Josephus,  while  speaking 
of  many  "deceivers"  claiming  divine  authority  {Wars, 
ii.  13,  §  4),  is  silent  as  to  any  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however, 
that  this  should  not  have  been  one  of  the  results  of  the 


fevered  dreams  of  the  people,  and  the  reticence  of  the 
historian  was  probably  a  swpwressio  veri  connected 
with  his  own  recognition  of  Vespasian  as  a  quasi 
Christ  {Wars,  vi.  6,  §  4). 

(2i)  Shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders.^ 
Simon  Magus  (Acts  vui.  9 — 11)  and  Elymas  (Acts 
xiii.  6)  may  be  taken  as  representative  instaneee  of 
these  false  claimants  to  supernatural  powers.  So 
"  sisns  and  lying  wonders  "  are  the  notes  of  the  coming 
of  me  "Wicked  One,  in  whom  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
shall  receive  its  full  development  (2  Thess.  ii.  9).  But 
for  the  warning  thus  given,  even  the  "  elect"— ^«.,  the 
Christians  of  JudsBa  and  Jerusalem — ^might  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  popular  delusions. 

(26)  In  the  secret  chambers.~The  word  is  the  same 
as  that  translated  "closet"  in  chap.  vi.  6.  What  ia 
meant  is  that  the  pretenders  will  in  some  wav  or  other 
shun  the  publidty  which  would  test  their  claims. 
There  would  be  whispered  rumours  that  the  Christ  was 
concealinp^  Himself  in  the  wilderness  bevond  the  Jordan, 
or  in  the  inner  recesses  of  some  zealot's  house,  and  would 
at  the  last  moment  appear  to  claim  the  throne  of  His 
father  David.  (Comp.  Jos.  Wars,  vi.  5,  §  2).  BelieveiB 
in  Christ  would  hear  such  words  witn  a  calm  in- 
difference, for  they  would  know  that  such  was  not  to 
be  the  maimer  of  £Ds  approach. 

(27)  As  the  lightning  oometh  out  of  the  east* 
— ^In  this  and  the  three  preceding  verses  we  are,  as  it  were, 
on  the  dim  border-lanct  of  the  primary  and  the  ultimate 
fulfilments  of  the  words.  l%e  disciples  in  their  questions 
(verse  3)  had  connected  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  "coining"  of  their  Lord,  and  the  two  ars 
connected  even  in  His  own  words  and  thoughts.  In 
whatever  wav  He  came,  whether  in  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Temple  and  polity  of  Israel,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
world*s  great  drama,  the  advent  would  be  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  as  the  Hghtning-flash.  The  crises  of  the 
world's  history,  which  are  the  "springing  and  germinant 
accomplishments  "  of  such  words  as  these,  are  always 
unexgpected  by  the  gpreat  mass  of  mankind,  even  though 
the  few  whose  eyes  are  opened  can  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  know  that  their  "  redemption  dnkweth 
nigh." 

(28)  Wheresoever  the  oarcase  is.— Two  interpre- 
tations of  this  verse  may,  without  much  risk  of  error,  be 
at  once  rejected: — (1)  That  which  sees  in  the  "  eagles  ** 
the  well-lmown  symbols  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  in  the  "carcass  "  the  decayed  and  comrpted 
Judaism  which  those  legions  came  to  destroy.  TioB, 
true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  too  narrow  and  localised  in  its 
range  for  so  wide  and  far-reaching  a  comparison.  (2)  The 
strange  fantastic  imagination  of  many  of  the  Ei^hers 
that  the  "  carcass  "  is  Christ  Himself,  as  crucified  and 
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TheSunandMo(mda/rheMd.  ST.    MATTHEW,    XXIV.  The  Sign  of  ihs  Son  of  Man. 


W  Lninediately  after  the  tribulation 
of  those  days  shaU  the  sun  be  darkened/ 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
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shaken:  (^>  and  then  shall  appear  the 

sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven :  and 

Markia.«4;L«ke  ^^^  gj^^U  aU  tho  trfbes  of  the  earth 

mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 


elam,  and  that  the  eagles  are  His  trae  saints  and  ser- 
vants who  hasten  to  meet  Him  in  His  coming.  Those 
who  picture  to  themselves  with  what  purpose  and  with 
what  results  the  vultures  of  the  East  swoop  down  on 
the  carrion  which  they  scent  far  off  upon  the  breeze, 
will  surely  find  such  an  explanation  at  once  revoltine 
and  irrational.  What  the  enigmatic  proverb  (if  indeed 
it  be  enigmatic)  means,  is  that  wherever  life  is  gone, 
wherever  a  church  or  nation  is  decaying  and  putrescent, 
there  to  the  end  of  time  will  Grod's  ministers  of  ven- 
geance, the  vultures  that  do  their  work  of  destruction, 
«nd  so  leave  room  for  new  forms  of  life  by  sweeping 
off  that  which  was  "ready  to  vanish  away"  (comp. 
Heb.  viii.  13  for  the  phrase  and  thought),  assuredly 
be  found.  What  the  disciples  should  wi&ess  in  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  would  repeat  itself  scores  of  times 
in  the  world's  history,  and  oe  fulfilled  on  the  largest 
scale  at  the  end  of  all  things.  The  words  of  Isaiah 
<xlvi.  11)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  4),  in  which  the  "  ravenous 
bird"  is  a  symbol  of  the  nations  who  do  the  work 
of  destruction  to  which  God  sends  them,  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  generalised  law  which  is  here 


(29)  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days* — From  this  point  onwards  the  prophecy  ti^es  a 
wider  range,  and  passes  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  final  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  one  is  represented  as  following  *'  im- 
mediately "  on  the  other.  No,  other  meaning  could 
have  beoi  found  in  the  words  when  they  were  first 
heard  or  read.  The  "  days  "  of  this  verse  are  those  which 
were  shortened  "for  the  elect's  sake "  (verse  22).  The 
*'  tribulation  "  can  be  none  other  than  that  of  verse  21, 
which  was  emphatically  connected  with  the  flight  of 
men  from  the  beleaguered  city.  The  langpoage  of  St. 
ICark,  "  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,"  followed 
by  a  description  A  the  second  Advent  identical  in 
snbstanee  with  St.  Matthew's,  brings  the  two  events,  if 
possible,  into  yet  closer  juxtaposition.  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  fact  that  alraady  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  rolled  away,  and  "the  nromise  of  His 
coming"  still  tarries P  It  is  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question  to  say  that  God's  measurements  of  time  are 
not  as  man's,  and  that  with  Him  "  a  thousand  years  are 
AS  one  day "  (2  Pet.  iiL  8) ;  that  there  is  that  in  God 
which  answers  to  the  modification  of  a  puipose  in  man, 
jmd  now  postpones,  now  hastens,  the  unfolding  of  His 
plan.  But  that  which  mav  seem  the  boldest  answer  is 
also  (in  the  judgment  of  uie  present  writer)  that  which 
seems  the  tniest  and  most  reverentiaL  Of  that  "dav 
jmd  hour  "  knew  no  man,  "  not  even  the  Son "  (Marl 
ziii.  32),  "  but  the  Eather  only  "  (verse  36) ;  and  there- 
fore He,  as  truly  man,  and  as  having,  therefore, 
vouchsafed  io  accept  the  limitations  of  knowledge  inoi- 
dent  to  man's  nature,  roeaks  of  the  two  events  as  poets 
and  prophets  speak  of  the  far-off  future.  As  men  gaaing 
from  »  oistanoe  see  the  glittering  heights  of  two  snow- 
crowned  mountains  apparently  in  close  proximity, 
and  take  no  account  oi  the  vast  tract,  it  may  be  of 
veiT  many  miles,  which  lies  between  them ;  so  it  was 
tbM  those  whose  thoughts  must  have  been  mainlj 
SMmlded  on  this  prediction^  the  Apostles  and  thenr 


immediate  disciples,  though  they  were  too  conscious  of 
their  ignorance  of  "  the  tunes  and  the  seasons "  to  fix 
the  day  or  year,  lived  and  died  in  the  expectation  that 
it  was  not  far  off,  and  that  thejr  might,  bv  prayer  and 
acts,  hasten  its  coming  (2  Pet.  iii.  12).  (See  JNote  on 
verse  36.) 

Shall  the  sun  be  darkened.— The  words  repro- 
duce the  imagery  in  which  Isaiah  had  described  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  jndgpoient  upon  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.  10), 
and  may  natumly  receive  the  same  symbolic  inteipre- 
tation.  Our  Lord  speaks  here  in  lang^uage  as  essentially 
apocalyptic  as  that  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (Rev. 
viii.  12),  and  it  lies  in  the  veiy  nature  of  such  language 
that  it  precludes  a  literal  interpretation.  Even  the 
common  speech  of  men  describes  a  time  of  tribulation 
as  one  in  which  "the  skies  are  dark"  and  "the  sun  of  a 
nation's  gloiT  ^^  ^  gloom ; "  and  the  language  of 
Isaiah,  of  St.  John,  and  of  our  Lord,  is  but  the  expansion 
of  that  familiar  parable.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  may 
represent,  as  many  have  thought,  kingly  power,  and  the 
spiritual  influence  of  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
embodiment,  and  the  illuminating  power  of  those  who 
"  shine  as  lights  in  the  world  "  (Phil.  ii.  15),  but  even  this 
interpretation  is,  it  may  be,  over-precise  and  technical, 
and  the  words  are  better  left  in  tneir  dim  and  terrible 
vagueness. 

The  powers  of  the  heaYenB.--These  are,  it  will 
be  noted^  distinguished  from  the  "  stars,"  and  may  be 
taken  as  the  apocalyptic  expression  for  the  laws  or 
"forces"  by  which  moon  and  stars  are  kept  in  their 
appointed  courses.  The  phrase  is  found  elsewhere  only 
in  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 

(90)  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man. — Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  what  this  sign  shall 
be  P  Is  it  distinct  from  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  here  is  so  closely  united  with  it?  Men  have 
given  wildly  conjectural  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  have  dreamt  of  the  cross  as  appearing  in  the  sky 
(as  if  the  vision  of  Constantino  were  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  last  days),  or  the  lightning  flash  that  shall  dazzle 
all  men  with  its  brightness,  or  of  some  visible  manifes- 
tation which  none  can  imagine  till  it  shall  come.  The 
vision  of  Dan.  vii.  13  supplies,  it  is  believed,  the  true 
answer.  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  none  other 
than  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  in  the  inefhble  glory  of  His 
majestv.  And  here,  too,  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  still  in  the  region  of  apocalyptic  symbols.  All 
such  imagery  falls  short  of  the  ultunate  reality,  and  a 
"sign  in  heaven"  is  something  more  than  a  visible 
appearance  in  the  skv. 

Then  shall  all  tne  tribes  of  the  earth.— It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  "  tribes  "  are  those 
who  have  done  evil,  and  who  therefore  dread  the  coming 
of  the  Judge.  The  words  find  their  best  comment  in 
Bev.  i.  7,  where  St.  John  combines  them  freely  with 
the  prediction  of  Zech.  xii.  10,  "They  also  which 
pierced  Him,"  obviously  including  not  only  those 
who  were  sharers  in  the  actual  "piercing"  of  the 
crucified  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (John  xix.  37),  but 
all  who  in  any  age  " crucify  the  Son  of  God  afrah" 
(Heb.  vi  6). 
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Words  thcU  never  pass  away. 


with  power  and  great  glory/  ^'^^  And* 
he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great 
Bound  of  a  trumpet,^  and  they  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four 
>7inds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  <^)  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig 
tree ;  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and 
putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  Imow  that  snm- 


a  Rev.  1.7. 
b  1  Cor.  UL  52;  1 
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1  Or.  ieUh  a  tntm- 
jMf,  and  a  greai 
voice. 
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mer  is  nigh :  ^^^  so  likewise  ye,  when 
ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that 
it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors.  <^^  Verily 
I  say  unto  yon.  This  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled. 
(^>  Heaven  and  earth  shaU  pass  away,^ 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away. 
<^>  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 


(31)  He  shall  send  his  angels.— Tho  words  aro 
memorable  as  the  formal  expansion  of  wliat  had  been, 
as  it  were,  hinted  before  in  the  parables  of  the  Tares 
(xiii.  41)  and  the  Net  (xiii.  49). 

With  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet.— The  better 
MSS.  omit  "  sonnd :"  With  a  great  trumpet.  We  know 
not,  and  cannot  know,  what  reality  will  answer  to  this 
symbol,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  deeply  it  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  minds  not  only  of  the  msciples 
who  heard  it,  but  of  those  who  learnt  it  from  them. 
When  St.  Fanl  speaks  of  the  "trompet*'  that  shall 
•*  sound  "  (1  Cor.,  xv.  52),  of  "  the  voice  of  the  archimgel 
and  the  tramp  of  God  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  16),  we  feel  that 
he  was  reproducing  what  had  been  thus  proclaimed, 
and  that  his  eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  the  last  things, 
was  based  on  a  knowledge  of,  at  least,  the  substance  of 
thegreat  prophetic  discourse  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

Tney  shall  gather  together  his  elect.— The 
'*  elect "  are  the  same  in  idea,  though  not  necessarily 
the  same  individuals,  as  those  for  whom  the  days  were 
to  be  shortened  in  verse  22;  and  the  work  of  the  angels 
is  that  of  gathering  them,  wherever  they  may  be  scat- 
tered, into  the  one  fold.  As  with  so  many  of  the  preg- 
nant germs  of  thought  in  this  chapter,  the  work  oi  the 
Angels  is  expanded  by  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  the  seer  beheld  the  angels  come  and  seal  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  in  their  foreheads 
before  the  work  of  judgment  should  begin  (Rev.  vii.  2). 
In  each  case  the  elect  are  those  who  are  living  on  the 
earth  at  the  time  of  the  second  Advent,  la  these 
chapters  there  is,  indeed,  no  distinct  mention  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  though  they,  as  well  as  the 
living,  are  implied  in  the  parable  of  judgment  with 
whicn  the  discourse  ends. 

(32)  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree.— As 
in  so  many  other  instances  (comp.  Notes  on  John  viii. 
12 ;  X.  1),  we  may  think  of  the  words  as  illustrated  by 
a  living  example.  Both  time  and  place  make  this  pro- 
bable. It  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  then,  as 
now,  fig-trees  were  found  as  well  as  olives  (chap.  xxi.  19), 
and  the  season  was  that  of  early  spring,  when  "the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth  "  and  the  "  fif -tree  putteth 
forth  her  green  figs"  (Song  Sol.  ii.  11 — 13).  And 
what  our  Lord  teaches  is  tmtt  as  surely  as  the  fresh 
green  foliage  of  the  fig-tree  is  a  sign  of  summer,  so 
shall  the  signs  of  which  He  speaks  portend  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 

(33)  So  likewise  ye. — ^The  pronoun  is  emphatic.  Ye 
whom  I  have  chosen,  who  are  therefore  among  the  elect 
that  shall  be  thus  gathered.  The  words  are  spoken  to 
the  four  Apostles  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
body  of  believers  who  should  be  living — first,  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  at  the  end  of 
the  world.    Of  the  four,  St.  John  alone,  so  far  as  we 

'    know,  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

That  it  is  near. — ^Better,  thai  He  U  near,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jas.  v.  9. 

(34)  This  generation  shall  not  pass  .  .  .— 
The  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is,  beyond  question, 


that  which  takes  '*  generation  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  (as 
in  chap,  i  17,  Acts  xiii  36,  and  elsewhere)  for  those  who 
are  living  at  any  given  period.  So  it  was  on  ''this 
generation"  (chan.  xxiii.  36)  that  the  accumulated  judg- 
ments were  to  £uL  The  desire  to  bring  the  words  into 
more  apparent  harmony  with  history  has  led  some  inter- 
preters to  take  "  generation  "  in  the  sense  of  "  race  "  or 
"  people,"  and  so  to  see  in  the  words  a  prophecy  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct 
people  till  the  end  of  the  world.  But  for  this  meaning 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority ;  nor  does  it  re- 
move the  difficulty  which  it  was  invented  to  explain. 
The  words  of  cliap.  xvl  28  state  the  same  fact  in 
language  which  does  not  admit  of  any  such  explanation. 
TiU  all  these  things  be  ftomied.— Better,  tiU  all 
these  things  come  to  pass.  The  words  do  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  the  commencement  of  a  process,  the 
first  unrolling  of  the  scroll  of  the  coming  ages. 

(35)  Heaven  and  earth.— The  tone  is  tiiat  of  One  who 
speaks  with  supreme  authority,  foreseeing,  on  the  one 
hand,  death  ana  seeming  failure,  but  on  the  other,  the 
ultimate  'nctoij,  not  of  truth  onlyin  the  abstract,  but  of 
His  own  word,  as  the  truth.  The  parallelism  of  the 
words  with  those  of  Ps.  cii.  26,  Isa.  xl.  8,  g^ves  them 
their  full  significance.  The  Son  of  Man  clauus  for  His 
own  words  the  eternity  which  belongs  to  the  words  of 
Jehovah.  ^Comp.  1  Fet.  L  24,  25.)  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Chnstenaom  witnesses  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  claim.  Amid  all  its  changes  and  confusions, 
its  errors  and  its  sins,  the  words  of  Christ  have  not 
passed  away,  but  retain  their  pre-eminence  as  the 
last  and  fullest  revelation  of  the  Father. 

(36)  29*0.  not  the  angels  of  heaven.— St.  Mark's 
addition  (xiii.  32),  **  neither  the  Son"— -or  better,  not 
even  the  Son — is  every  way  remarkable.  Assuminff^ 
what  is  well-nigh  certain  (see  Introduction  to  &, 
Mark),  the  close  connection  of  that  Grospel  with  St. 
Feter,  it  is  as  if  the  Apostle  who  heard  the  discourse 
desired,  for  some  special  reason,  to  place  on  record  the 
ipsissvma  verba  of  nis  Master.  And  that  reason  may 
be  found  in  his  own  teaching.  The  over-eaffer  expecta- 
tions of  some,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  of  doubt  and 
scorn  in  others,  both  rested  on  their  assumption  that 
the  Son  of  Man  had  definitely  fixed  tiie  time  of  His 
appearing,  and  on  their  consequent  f orgetf  ulness  of  the 
" long-siuEering "  which  mignt  extend  a  day  into  a 
thousand  years  (2  Pet.  iii.  3 — 8).  It  is  obviously 
doing  violence  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  to 
dilute  them  into  the  statement  that  tne  Son  of  Man  did 
not  communicate  the  knowledge  which  He  possessed  as 
the  Son  of  Grod.  If  we  are  perplexed  at  the  mystery 
of  this  confession  in  One  in  whom  we  recognise  the 
presence  of  **  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead  boduv  "  (CoL 
1.  19;  ii.  9),  we  may  fiind  that  which  may  help  ns  at 
least  te  waltpatiently  for  the  full  nndeistanding  of  the 
mystery  in  St.  Paul's  teaching,  that  the  etemiu  Word 
in  becoming  flesh,  "emptied  Himself  (see  Note  on 
FhiL  ii.  7)  of  the  infinity  which  belongs  to  the  divine 
attributes,  and  took  upon  Him  the  limitetions  neceesarilj 
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Otm  taken  and  another  lefK 


no  man^  no,  not  tlie  angels  of  heaven, 
but  my  Father  only.  ^^  But  as  the 
days  of  Noe  were^  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  ^*>  For 
as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the 
flood  they  were  eating  and  drinking/ 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark, 
(»)  ana  knew  not  until  the  flood  came, 
and  took  them  all  away ;  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 
(^)  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field;*  the 
one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left. 


elCBrkiS.8& 
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(^1)  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the* 
mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left. 

(^)  Watch  therefore:*  for  ye  know 
not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come» 
(^>  But  know  this,'  that  if  the  goodman 
of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  up.  <**)  There* 
fore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh.     (^^   Who  then  is  a  faithful 


incidental  to  man's  nature,  even  when  nntainted  by 
otU  and  in  fullest  feUowship,  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  with  the  Father. 

(37)  As  the  days  of  Noe  were. — ^Here  again  we 
note  an  interesting  coincidence  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter,  both  of  wmch  teem,  more  than  any  other  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  with  references  to  the 
history  to  which  the  mind  of  the  writer  had  been 
directed  hy  his  Master's  teaching,  1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  5 ;  iii.  6.  This  is,  perhaps,  lul  the  more  noticeable 
from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  discourse  in  St. 
Mark  does  not  give  the  reference,  neither  indeed  does 
that  in  St.  Luke,  but  substitutes  for  it  a  general  warn- 
ing-call to  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Possibly  (though 
aUsnch  conjectures  are  more  or  less  arbitrary)  the  two 
Evangelists  who  were  writing  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians were  led  to  omit  the  almsion  to  a  history  which 
was  not  so  familiar  to  those  whom  they  had  in  yiew  as 
it  was  to  the  Hebrew  readers  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

(»)  So  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be. — ^The  words  justify  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  verses  29,  30.  If  the  "  signs  '^  of  the  Advent 
were  to  be  phenomena  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  there 
could  not  he  this  reckless  apathy  of  nescience.  If 
they  are  to  be  tokens,  "  signs  of  the  times,"  which  can 
be  discerned  only  by  the  iQumined  insight  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  hardened  unbelief  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
expectant  watchfulness  on  the  other,  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  power  or  the  want  of  power  to  discern 
them. 

m  The  one  shall  be  taken.— literally,  the  pre- 
sent tense  being  used  to  express  the  certamty  of  the 
future,  one  i»  iaJcen,  and  one  w  left.  Hie  form  of  the 
expression  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  leaves  it  uncertain 
which  of  the  two  alternatives  is  the  portion  of  the 
chosen  ones.  Is  the  man  who  is  '*  taken^'  received  into 
fellowship  with  Christ,  while  the  other  is  abandoned? 
or  is  he  carried  away  as  bv  the  storm  of  judgment, 
while  the  other  is  set  freer  On  the  whole,  the  use 
of  the  Greek  word  in  other  passages  (as,  e.g.,  in  chap. 
i.  20,  24 ;  uL  45 ;  John  i.  II ;  xiv.  3)  is  in  favour  of 
the  former  interpretation.  What  is  taught  hi  any  case 
is  that  the  day  of  jud^ent  will  be,  as  bv  an  inevitable 
law,  a  day  of  separation,  according  to  tne  diversity  of 
character  which  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  the  closest 
fellowship  in  outward  life. 

(41)  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  milL 
-—The  words  bring  before  us  the  picture  of  the  lowest 
form  of  female  limour,  in  which  one  woman  holds  the 
lower  stone  of  the  small  hand-mill  of  the  East,  while 
another  tarns  the  iroper  stone  and  grinds  the  com.  In 
Jndg.  xvi.  21,  and  Ldim.  v.  13,  the  employment  appears 
as  the  crowning  degradation  of  nude  captives  talken  in 


battle.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  fig-tree,  the  illustration  may  have  been  suggested 
by  wlutt  was  present  to  our  Lord's  view  at  the  time. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  might  well  have  presented  to 
His  gaze,  even  as  He  spoke,  the  two  labourers  in  the 
field,  the  two  women  at  the  mill. 

(43)  But  know  this.^The  verses  from  42  to  51 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  reports  of 
the  discourse  given  b^  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  out  are 
found  almost  verbatim  in  another  discourse  reported 
by  St.  Luke  xii.  42,  et  acq.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  assumption  of  a  repetition 
of  the  same  words,  or  of  a  transfer  of  what  was  spoken 
on  one  occasion  to  another;  and  of  the  two,  the  former 
hypothesis  seems  the  more  probable.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  variations  in  the  three  reports  of  this, 
discourse  indicate  a  comparatively  free  treatment  of  it, 
the  natural  result,  probably,  of  its  having  been  often 
reproduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  orally  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  On  ordinary  grounds  of  evidence,. 
St.  Mark's  report,  assuming  his  connection  with  St. 
Peter,  would  seem  likely  to  come  nearest  to  the  very 
words  spoken  by  our  Lord. 

The  goodman  of  the  house.— Better,  as  in  chap. 
XX.  1.,  houaeholder. 

In  what  watch. — ^The  night-watches  were  four  in 
number,  of  three  hours  each.  So  in  Luke  xii.  38,  wo 
have  "  the  second  or  the  third  watch  "  specified.  The 
allusion  to  the  "  thief  coming "  would  seem  to  have 
passed  into  the  proverbial  saving,  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  would  come  "  as  a  thief  in  tiie  night,"  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  in  I  Thess.  v.  2. 

(^)  In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not.— -The 
words  are  important  as  showing  that  even  the  signs 
which  were  to  be  as  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  at  the 
approach  of  summer  were  intended  only  to  rouse  the 
faithful  to  watchfulness,  not  to  enable  men  to  fix  the 
times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  set  in  His> 
own  power.  The  apx>arent  destiny  of  failure  which  has 
attended  on  all  attempts  to  go  beyond  this  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  apociftlvptic  eschatology  of  Scripture 
might  have  been  avoidea  nad  men  been  more  careiul  to 
restrain  here  also  their  efforts  after  knowledge  **  within 
the  limits  of  the  knowable." 

(tf)  Who  then  is  a  fleuLthfiil  .  •  P— Better,  Who 
then  ia  the  faithful  and  toUe  eervant?  The  latter 
word  in  the  Greek  is  that  which  ethical  writers  had 
used  to  express  the  moral  wisdom  which  adapts  means 
to  ends,  as  contrasted  with  the  wisdom  of  pure  contem- 
plation on  the  one  hand,  or  technical  skill  on  the  other. 

To  G^ve  them  meat  in  due  season.— Better, 
to  aive  them  their  food.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Luke  xii.  42,  the  word  used  means  "  a  measure  or  fixed 
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and  wise  servanV  whom  his  lord  hath 
made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  meat  in  due  season  P  ^^^  Blessed 
is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he 
cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  W  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him 
ruler  over  all  his  goods.  <^^  But  and  if 
that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming;  (^)  and 
shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellowservants, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken ; 
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(^>  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come 
in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  Atm, 
and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of, 
<^^>  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,^  and 
appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypo- 
crites :  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

CHAPTER  XXV.  — (1)  Then  shall 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins,   which  took  their  lamps. 


portion  of  meal  or  floor.'*  The  comparison  brings 
before  ns  one  function  of  the  minister  of  Christ.  He 
is  to  supply  men  with  the  spiritual  food  which  they 
need  for  tne  sustenance  of  their  higher  life.  It  may 
be  the  "spiritual  milk  "of  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  Heb.  v.  12, 
1  Oor.  iii.  2 ;  it  may  be  the  "  strong  meat "  or  "  solid 
food."  There  is  an  art,  as  it  were,  of  spiritual  dietetics, 
which  requires  tact  and  discernment  as  well  as  faithful- 
ness. Tne  wise  servant  will  seek  to  discover  not 
onl^  the  right  kind  of  food,  but  the  right  season  for 
givmg  it.  An  apparent  parallel  presents  itself  in  the 
common  inteipretation  of  "  right^  dividing  the  word 
of  truth"  (2  U^.  ii.  15),  but  the  imagery  implied  in 
that  phrase  is  probably  of  an  entirely  cufferent 
character.  (See  Note  there.) 

(46)  Blessed  is  that  servant. — The  words, 
taken  in  their  letter,  seem  to  refer  only  to  those  who 
shall  thus  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  final  Advent. 
Christian  insiKht  has,  however,  rightly  given  tiiem  a 
wider  application.  As  there  are  "  days  of  the  Lord " 
in  the  nistory  of  churches  and  nations,  so  the  Lord 
comes  to  men  in  the  crises  of  their  individual  lives ; 
and  one  such  coming  is  that  dav  of  death  which  closes 
the  trial-time  of  their  earthly  life,  and  brings  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  Judge. 

(^^  He  shall  make  him  ruler. — The  words 
are  noteworthvas  among  the  indications  that  the  work 
of  the  faithful  servant  does  not  cease,  either  after  his 
own  removal  from  his  earthly  labour,  or  even  after  the' 
final^  consummation  of  the  kmgdom.  Over  and  above 
the  joy  of  the  beatific  vision,  or  what  is  figured  to  us 
as  the  peace  of  Paradise,  there  will  still  be  a  work  to 
be  done,  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  the  man's 
training  here,  and  in  it  there  will  be  scope  for  all  the 
faculties  and  eneigies  that  have  been  thus  disdplined 
and  developed.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xxv.  21 ;  Luke 
xix.  17.) 

(48)  But  and  if  that  evil  servant.— Better,  huJt  if 
thai  evil  servant,  the  "  and  "  beinj^  in  modem  English 
usage  superfiuous,  and  representing  originally  a  dif- 
ferent conjunction. 

My  lord  d^layefh  his  coming.— The  temper 
described  is  identiod  with  that  portrayed  in  2  Pet.  iii 
3, 4.  The  words  are  memorable  as  implying  the  pre- 
science, even  in  the  immediate  context  of  words  that 
indicate  nearness,  that  there  would  be  what  to  men 
would  seem  delay.  Those  who  looked  on  that  delay  as 
St.  Peter  looked  on  it  would  continue  watchful,  but  the 
selfish  and  ungodly  would  be  tempted  by  it  to  f  oi^t 
that  Christ  comes  to  men  in  more  senses  and  more 
wa)rs  than  one.  The  tyranny  and  sensuaUtv  which  have 
at  times  stained  the  amiab  of  the  Ohurch  oi  Christ  have 
had  their  origin  in  this  f oigetfulness,  that  though  the 
final  coming  may  be  delay^  the  Judge  is  ever  near, 
«ven  at  the  doors  (Jas.  v.  9). 


(51)  And  shall  out  him  asunder. — Here  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  faithful  servant,  the  words  have  more 
than  one  fulfilment.  The  form  of  punishment  (one 
which,  in  its  literal  sense,  belongs  to  the  inventive 
cruelty  of  Eastern  kings)  would  seem  here  to  have  been 
chosen  for  its  figurative  fitness.  The  man  had  been  a 
hypocrite,  doubfo-minded,  trying  to  serve  two  masters, 
ana  his  Lord,  with  the  sharp  sword  of  judgment,  smites 
through  tho  false,  apparent  unity  of  nis  life,  and 
reveab  its  duplicity. 

There  shall  be  weeping.^^As  elsewhere,  "  the 
weeping  and  the  gnashing." 

XXV. 

(I)  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  . 
*-The  three  x>arables  of  this  chapter  appear  here  as  in 
closest  sequence  to  the  great  discourse  of  chap,  xziv., 
and  are  as  its  natural  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  trace  of  such  parables  being  then  spoken  appears 
either  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  Luke,  and  their  absence  is  at 
least  a  phenomenon  that  calls  for  explanation.  That 
which  seems  most  probable  is  that  tiie  strictly  apo- 
calyptic part  of  the  oiscourse  was,  as  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  drew  near,  f requentiy  impressed  by  oral 
teaching  on  the  minds  of  disciples,  and  then  reproduced 
in  writing,  with  the  diversities  of  detail  indaental  to 
such  a  process,  as  a  document  complete  in  itself,  while 
it  was  reserved  for  St.  Matthew — here  as  elsewhere, 
eager  in  collecting  parables — ^to  add  the  teaching  tiiat 
actually  followed  it.  The  parables  have  a  common 
aim,  as  impressiiuf  on  the  aisdples  the  necessity  at 
once  of  watchfuhiess  and  of  activity  in  good,  but 
each  has,  it  will  be  seen,  a  very  distinct  scope  of 
its  own. 

Be  likened  imto  ten  vir^^s. — On  the  general 
meaning  of  the  symbolism  of  the  W  edding  Feast  enough 
has  been  said  in  the  Notes  on  chap.  xxii.  2.  Here,  as 
there,  we  have  to  remember,  that  while  tiie  bride  is  the 
Church  in  her  collective  unity,  the  contrasted  characters 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  are  represented  here  by 
the  virgins,  as  there  by  the  guests  who  were  invited : 
and  for  tUs  reason,  probably,  the  bride  herself  is  not 
introduced  as  part  of  the  imagery  of  the  parable.  As 
far  as  the  frame-work  of  the  figure  is  concerned,  the 
stage  in  the  marriage  rites  whidi  is  brought  before  us 
is  the  return  of  the  bridegroom,  after  the  espousals 
have  been  completed  in  the  nouse  of  tiie  bride's  father, 
to  his  own  aboae,  bringing  the  bride  with  him.  Jewish 
custom  required  the  bridesmaids  to  wait  at  tiie  bride- 
groom's house,  to  receive  him  and  the  bride,  and  as  this 
was  commonly  after  sunset,  they  were  provided  with 
lamps  or  torches. 

whioh  took  their  lamps.— Better,  tarchee,  as 
the  word  is  rendered  in  John  xviii.  3.  These  were  ot 
tow,  steeped  in  oil  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  stickB. 
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and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 
<2)  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and 
•five  were  foolish.  ^')  They  that  were 
foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took  no 
-oil  with  them:  W  but  the  wise  took 
oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 
<*>  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they 
all  slambered  and  slept.  (^>  And  at 
midnight  there  was  a  cry  made.  Be- 
hold, the  bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye 
^nt  to  meet  hua.  ^'^  Then  all  those 
virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 
^^)  And  the  foolish  said  nnto  the  wise, 
Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are 
.gone  out.^  (®)  But  the  wise  answered, 
saying,  Not  so  ;  lest  there  be  not  enough 


Mark  la.  as. 
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for  US  and  you:  but  go  ye  rather  to 
them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 
(^°)  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the 
bridegroom  came;  and  they  that  were 
ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  s 
and  the  door  was  shut.  W  Afterward 
came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying, 
Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us.  ^^  But  he 
answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  know  you  not.  ^^^  Watch  there- 
fore, for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.' 

^^^  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  t«  as  a 
man  travelling  into  a  far  country,^  who 
called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered 


C9  Five  of  them  were  wise. — ^The  word  is  the 
«ame  as  in  chap.  zxiv.  45,  were  see  Note. 

(3)  Took  no  oil  With  them. — ^In  the  interpretatioii 
of  the  parable,  the  lamp  or  torch  is  obviously  the  out- 
ward hfe  of  holiness  by  which  the  disciple  of  Christ  lets 
his  light  shine  before  men  (v.  16),  and  the  "  oil "  is  the 
-divine  grace,  or  more  definitelv,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which  the  torch  first  bums  dimly  and 
then  expires.  The  foolish  virgins  neglected  to  seek 
that  supply,  either  from  the  Great  Gtiver,  or  tlm>u^h 
the  human  agencies  by  which  He  graciously  imparts  it. 

<5)  While  the  bridegroom  tarried.  — Strictly 
-speaking,  the  time  thus  described  includes  the  whole 
interval  between  our  Lord's  Ascension  and  His  final 
Advent;  but  lookinj^  to  the  law  of  "sprin^g  and 
germinant  accomplishments,"  which  we  have  recognised 
SB  applicable  to  the  whole  subject,  we  may  see  in  it 
that  which  answers  to  anv  period  in  the  history  of  any 
church,  or,  indeed,  in  the  life  of  anv  member  of  a  dburch, 
in  which  things  go  smoothly  and  as  after  the  routine 
of  custom.  At  such  a  time  even  the  wise  and  good  are 
apt  to  slumber,  and  the  cnsis,  which  is  to  them,  if  not 
to  the  world  at  large,  as  the  bridegroom's  comine, 
takes  them  by  surprise ;  but  they  have,  what  the  foolish 
have  not,  the  reserved  force  of  steadfast  faith  and 
divine  help  to  fall  back  upon.  We  may  note  that  the 
"  delaj  "  in  this  case  is  followed  by  a  less  glaring  form 
of  evil  than  that  in  chap.  xxiv.  48.  Not  reckless  and 
brutal  greed,  but  simple  apathy  and  neglect  is  the 
fault  noted  for  condemnation. 

Slumbered  and  slept.— The  first  word  implies 
the  ''nodding"  which  indicates  the  first  approacn  of 
drowsiness,  the  second  the  continuous  sleeping. 

(6)  At  midnight. — The  hour  was  obviously  later 
than  the  vimns  had  expected,  and  in  this  we  may  see 
a  half-veiled  suggestion  of  a  like  lateness  in  the  coming 
of  the  true  Bridegroom.  The  "  cry"  would  be  that  of 
the  companions  of  the  bridegroom,  or  of  the  crowd 
that  mingled  with  them.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  we  may  see  in  it,  over  and  above  its  reference 
to  the  final  Advent,  that  which  answers  to  the  stir  and 
thrill  that  announce  any  coming  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of 
Church  or  people. 

(8)  Our  lamps  are  gone  out.— -Better,  as  in  the 
marffin,  are  going  oui.  They  were  not  quite  extin- 
guished ;  the  flax  was  still  smoking. 

(*>)  Not  so. — The  words,  as  the  italics  show,  are  not 
in  the  Greek.  They  are,  perhaps,  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense  in  English;  but  there  i$  a  tone  of  regretful 
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tenderness  in  the  way  in  which,  in  the  original,  the  wise 
virg^ins  ^ve  the  reason  that  makes  compliance  with  the 
request  impossible,  without  directly  utterinp^  a  refusal. 

Qo  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell.— This  feature  in 
the  parable  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  lightly, 
especially  as  the  "exchangers."  in  the  parable  that 
f  oUows  are  clearly  more  or  less  analogous.  We  have  to 
ask,  then,  who  they  are  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable,  according  to  the  daia  alreaay  ascertained, 
answer  te  "  them  that  sell."  And  the  answer  is,  that 
they  are  the  pasters  and  teachers  of  the  Church — ^the 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  Through  them, 
whetlier  as  preachers  of  the  divine  Word  of  Wisdom, 
or  as  administering  the  sacramente  which  are  signs  and 
means  of  grace,  men  may,  by  God's  appointment,  obtain 
the  gift  and  grace  they  nee<L  The  **  buying  "  and  "  sell- 
ing '  belong,  of  course,  in  their  literal  sense,  to  the 
parable  only.  No  gift  of  God  can  be  purchased  with 
money  (Adls  viii.  ^).  But  the  words  are  not,  there- 
fore, any  more  than  in  chap.  xiii.  44—46  (where  see 
Notes),  destitute  of  meaning.  Men  may  "  buy  "  the 
truth  which  they  are  not  to  sell  (Prov.  xxiii.  23).  They 
are  invited  to  buy  the  "wine  and  milk,"  which  symbolise 
God's  spiritual  gifte,  "without  money  and  without 
price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1).  The  price  that  God  requires  is  the 
consecration  of  their  heart  (Prov.  xxiii.  26). 

(10)  While  they  went  to  buy.— The  words  imply 
that  had  they  gone  earlier,  as  the  wise  virgins,  by 
hypothesis,  had  done,  all  would  have  been  well.  The 
mistake  lay  in  their  not  having  gone  before.  It  is  too 
late,  in  otiber  words,  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace  for  the  formation  of  character,  to 
ordinances,  sacramente,  rules  of  life,  at  the  moment  of 
the  crisis  in  personal  or  national  life,  which  answers  to 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  The  door  is  then  shut, 
and  is  no  longer  opened  even  to  those  ^ho  knock. 

(12)  I  know  you  not. — The  sentence  of  rejection  is 
clothed  in  the  same  language  as  in  chap.  vii.  23.  The 
Lord  "  knoweth  them  tiiat  are  His "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19), 
and  their  blessedness  will  be  to  know  Him  even  as  they 
are  known  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

W  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— The  itelicised 
words  are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  grammatical  com- 
pleteness. The  Greek  runs  simply,  "For  as  a  man 
....  caUed  his  own  servante,"  with  no  formal  close 
to  the  comparison.  The  parable  thus  introduced  has 
obviously  many  pointe  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Pounds  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (xix.  12 — 27),  but  the 
distinctive  features  of  each  ar(^  also  so  characteristio 
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unto  them  his  goods.  (15)  And  unto 
one  he  gave  five  talents,^  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one ;  to  every  man 
according  to  his  several  abililr;  and 
straightway  took  his  journey.  <^^  Then 
he  that  had  received  the  five  talents 
went  and  traded  with  the  same,  and 
made  them  other  five  talents.  ^^^  And 
likewise  he  that  had  received  two,  he 
also  gained  other  two.  ^^®>  But  he  that 
had  received  one  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money. 


1 A  talent  Is  £187 
10f.;cli.l&M. 


(^)  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those 
servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with 
them.  <^>  And  so  he  that  had  received 
five  talents  came  and  brought  other 
five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou  de- 
liveredst  unto  me  five  talents,  behold,  I 
have  gained  beside  them  five  talents- 
more.  <")  His  lord  said  unto  him.  Well 
done,  thou  ^ood  and  fidthfdl  servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things :   ent-er  thou  into  the  joy 


tli&t  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  each  separately,  and  to 
reserve  a  comparison  of  the  two  till  both  have  been 
interpreted. 

The  outward  framework  of  the  parable  lies  in  the 
Eastern  way  of  dealing  with  properfy  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner.  Two  courses  were  open  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  what  we  call  investment.  The  more  primitive 
and  patriarchal  way  was  for  the  absentee  to  make  his 
slaves  his  agents.  l!iiey  were  to  till  his  land  and  seU  the 
produce,  or  to  use  the  money  which  he  left  with  them  as 
capital  in  trading.  In  such  cases  there  was,  of  course, 
often  an  understanding  that  they  should  receive  part 
of  the  profits,  but  bemg  their  master's  slaves,  tnere 
was  no  formal  contract.  The  other  course  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  banking,  money-changing,  nfoney- 
lending  system,  of  which  the  Phosnicians  were  tne 
inventors,  and  which  at  the  time  was  in  full  operation 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  bankers  received 
money  on  deposit  and  paid  interest  on  it,  and  then  lent 
it  at  a  higher  i>er-centage,  or  employed  it  in  trade,  or 
(as  did  the  pvmicani  at  Kome)  in  larmine  the  revenues 
of  a  province.  This  was  therefore  the  natural  resource, 
as  investment  in  stocks  or  companies  is  with  us,  for 
those  who  had  not  energy  to  engage  in  business. 

(15)  Unto  one  ho  gave  five  talents.-— On  the 
value  of  the  talent  see  the  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  24.  The 
languages  of  modem  Europe  bear  witness,  in  their 
use  of  the  word,  to  the  impression  which  the  parable 
has  made.  A  man's  energies,  gifts,  capacities,  are  the 
"  talents,"  for  the  use  of  which  he  will  nave  to  render 
an  account.  We  speak,  though  in  this  case  the  word 
is  hardly  more  than  an  ill-coined  vulgarism,  of  him 
who  possesses  them  as  "  talented.*'  Common,  however, 
as  this  use  of  the  word  is,  it  tends  to  obscure  the  true 
meaning  of  the  parable.  Here  there  is  an  "  ability  "  pre- 
suppose in  each  case,  prior  to  the  distribution  of  the 
talents,  and  we  are  led  accordingly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  stand  here  less  for  natural  gifts  tiian 
for  external  opportunities — for  possessions,  ofSces, 
what  we  call  "  spheres  of  duty."  These,  we  are  told, 
are,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  given  to  men,  in  the  long- 
run,  "according  to  their  several  ability."  So  taken, 
the  i>arable  does  not  repeat  the  lesson  of  that  which 
precedes  it,  but  is  addressed,  not  as  that  is  to  all 
Christians,  but  specifically  to  those  who  hold  any 
vocation  or  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  have 
in  their  hands  outward  resources  for  working  in  it.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fanciful  to  trace,  as  a  first 
application,  in  the  three-fold  scale  of  distribution,  a 
correspondence  with  the  three  groups,  four  in  each, 
into  which  the  twelve  Apostles  were  divided.  The 
sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebe<lee  were  as  those  who  had 
received  five  talents;  the  less  conspicuous  middle 
group  answered  to  those  who  received  but  two ;  while 


the  "wicked  and  slothful  servant "  finds  his  represen- 
tative in  the  only  disciple  in  the  third,  or  last  group, 
who  is  at  all  conspicuous. 

(16)  Traded  with  the  same.— Literally,  wrought^ 
or,  was  busy.  The  fact  that  the  capital  was  doubled 
implies  that  the  trading  was  both  active  and  prosperous. 

W  He  that  had  received  one  •  •  . — ^There  is 
something  strikingly  suff^estive  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  received  the  mgher  sums  were  "good  and 
faithful,"  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  man  who  had 
received  the  smallest  to  fall  in  his  duty.  Failure  in  the 
use  of  wider  opportunities  brings  with  it  a  greater  con- 
demnation ;  but  it  is  true,  as  a  fact  of  human  nature 
which  our  Lord  thus  recognised,  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  commonly  less  ruk  of  failure.  The  very 
presence  of  the  opportunities  brings  with  it  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  So  faithfulness  in  a  very  little  receives 
its  full  reward,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  but  a 
little,  when  men  do  not  believe  in  their  Master's 
wisdom  and  love  in  giving  them  but  a  little,  tempts  to- 
discontent  and  so  to  sloth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  as  with  Judas,  to  hasty  and  unscrupulous  greed 
of  immediate  gain. 

W  After  a  long  time. — Here,  as  in  the  previous 
parable,  there  is  a  faint  su^c^estion,  as  it  were,  of  a 
longer  aelav  than  men  looked  lor  in  the  Coming  which 
is  the  counterpart  to  this. 

(20)  I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talents 
more. — ^The  result  of  the  right  use  of  opportunitiea 
could  not  be  othenrise  expressed  within  tne  limits  of 
the  imagery  of  the  parable.  In  the  kingdom  of  God 
the  gain  commonly  takes  another  form  than  the  mere 
increase  of  the  gifts  or  opportunities  which  we  call 
"talents"  (though  even  here  that  increase  is  often  the 
result  of  faithfulness),  and  appears  as  good  done  to 
men  and  souls  gained  for  God. 

(21)  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things. 
— Better,  I  wiU  set  ihee  over  many  things.  The  word 
"ruler"  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Here  again,  as  in  chap.  - 
xxiv.  47,  we  have  a  glimpse  gpiven  us  into  the  future 
that  lies  behind  the  veil.  So  far  as  the  parable  brings 
before  us  prominently  either  the  final  judgment  or 
that  which  follows  upon  each  man's  death,  we  see 
that  the  reward  of  f  luthf  ul  work  lies  not  in  rest  only» 
but  in  enlarged  activity.  The  world  to  come  is  thus 
connected  by  a  law  of  continuity  with  that  in  which 
we  live;  and  tiiose  who  have  so  used  their  "talents" 
as  to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  may  find  new  spheres 
of  action,  beyond  all  our  dreams,  in  that  world  in  which 
the  ties  of  brotherhood  that  have  been  formed  on  earth 
are  not  extinguished,  but,  so  we  may  reverently  beHevey 
multiplied  and  strengthened. 

Enter  thou  into  the  j  oy  of  thy  lord.— The  word* 
are  almost  too  strong  for  the  framework  of  the  parablew 
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of  thy  lord.  <»>  He  also  that  had 
received  two  talents  came  and  said, 
Lord,  thon  deliveredst  unto  me  two 
talents:  behold,  I  have  gamed  two 
other  talents  beside  them.  <^  His  lord 
said  unto  him.  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  thon  hast  been  fiuth- 
ful  over  a  few  things,  I  wiQ  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  lom.  ta*)  Then  he 
which  had  received  the  one  talent  came 
and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou 
art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou 
hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  hast  not  strawed :  <^>  and  I  was 
afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in 


a  eh.  18.19: 
Mark  4. 19; 
Lttke&ia 


the  earth:  lo,  there  thou  hast  that 
is  thine.  ^^  His  lord  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful servant,  thou  knewest  that  I 
reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather 
where  I  have  not  strawed :  ^^^  thou 
oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,  and  the^i  at 
mv  coming  I  should  have  received 
mme  own  with  usury.  W  Take  there- 
fore the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it 
unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents. 
(»)  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given,''  and  he  shall  have  abund- 
ance :  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 


A  human  master  would  hardly  nae  sach  language  to 
his  alavee.  Bnt  here,  as  yet  more  in  the  parable  that 
follows,  the  reali^  breaks  through  the  symbol,  and  we 
hear  the  voice  of  the  divine  luster  speaking  to  His 
servants,  and  He  Hds  them  share  His  joy,  for  that 

J'oy  also  had  its  source  (as  He  told  them  but  a  few  hours 
iter)  in  loyal  and  faithful  service,  in  having  "  kept  1^ 
Father's  commandments"  (John  xv.  10, 11). 

(M)  I  loiew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hardman.— 

The  word  "hard"  points  to  stiffness  of  diaracter — 

St.  Luke's  "austere,"  to  harshness  and  bitterness. 

Was  the  plea  an  after-thought,  put  forward  as  an 

excuse  for  what  had  been  originally  sloth  pure  and 

simple  P     On  that  view,  the  lesson  taught  is  that 

neglect  of  loyal  service  leads  before  long  to  dialog 

thoughts.    But  it  may  have  been  our  Lord's  intention 

to  represent  the  slothful  servant  as  having  all  along 

cherished  the  thought  which  he  now  pleads  in  his 

defence.  That  had  men  at  the  root  of  his  neglect.  The 

eye  sees  onlv  so  far  as  it  brings  with  it  the  power 

to  see,  and  therefore  he  had  never  seen  in  his  master 

either  generous  love  or  justice  in  rewarding.     The 

proverb,  "  One  soweth,  another  reaneth  "  (John  iv.  37), 

taken  on  its  darker  and  more  worldly  side,  seemed  to 

him  the  rule  of  his  master's  conduct.    So  in  the  souls 

of  men  there  springs  up  at  times  the  thought  that  all 

the  anomalies  of  euthly  rule  are  found  in  mat  of  God, 

that  He  too  is  arbitrary,  vindictive,  pitiless,  like  earthly 

kings ;  and  that  thought,  as  it  kills  love,  so  it  paralyses 

the  energy  which  depends  on  love.    So,  we  may  believe, 

following  the  thougnt  alieady  thrown  out,  the  heart  of 

the  Traitor  was  fuU  of  envy  and  bitterness  because  he 

stood  so  low  in  the  company  of  the  Twelve,  and  thoug^ht 

hardly  of  his  Master  because  He  thus  dealt  with  mm 

and  yet  looked  for  faithful  service. 

(25)  And  I  was  afraid.— The  words  are  those  of 
simulated  rather  than  real  fear.  That  would  have  led 
him  to  shrink  from  the  unfaithful  service  which  was 
sure  to  draw  down  his  master's  an^er.  The  excuse  did 
bnt  cover  the  implied  taunt  that  ne  dared  not  venture 
anything'  in  the  service  of  a  master  who  would  make 
no  allowance  for  intentions  where  the  result  was  failure. 
So,  in  the  life  of  the  soul,  a  man  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  trust  contents  himself  with  making  no 
use  of  opportunities,  and  therefore  they  are  to  him 
as  thongn  they  were  not,  except  that  they  increase  his 
guilt  and  his  condemnation. 

(26)  Tliou  wicked  and  slothftil  servant.— The 
words  of  the  master  pierce  below  the  false  excuse,  and 


reveal  the  faults  which  had  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the 
man's  heart  and  souL 

(27)  Thou  onghtest  therefore  to  have  put 
my  money  to  the  exchangers. — Literallv,  table 
or  counier'keepers,  just  as  bankers  were  originally  those 
who  sat  at  ^eir  baneum,  or  bench.  These  were  the 
bankers  referred  to  in  the  Note  on  verse  14.  In  that  case, 
if  the  servant  had  been  honestly  conscious  of  his  own 
want  of  power,  there  woiQd  have  been  at  least  some 
interest  allowed  on  the  deposit. 

Usary.— Better,  interest ;  the  word  not  necessarily 
imi^lying,  as  usury  does  now,  anything  iUe^  or  ex- 
ormtant.  The  question — ^What  answers  to  this  *'  giving 
to  the  exchangers  "  in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  r 
— ^is,  as  has  been  said,  analogous  to  that  which  asks 
the  meaning  of  ''them  that  sell"  in  the  answer  of 
the  wise  virgins  in  verse  9.  Whatever  machinery  or 
oiganisation  the  Church  possesses  for  utilisinjf  oppor- 
tunities which  individual  men  fail  to  exercise,  may 
be  thought  of  as  analogous  to  the  banking-system  of 
the  old  world.  When  men  in  the  middle  ages  gave 
to  a  cathedral  or  a  college,  when  they  subscribe  largely 
now  to  hospitals  or  missions,  doing  this  and  nothing 
more,  they  are  "  giving  their  money^  to  the  exchangers.^ 
It  is  not  so  acceptaole  an  offering  as  willing  and 
active  service,  but  if  it  be  honestly  and  humbly  given, 
thegiver  will  not  lose  his  reward. 

(^  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him.— The 
sentence  passed  on  the  elothf  ul  servant  confirms  the  view 
which  sees  in  the  "talents"  the  external  opportunities 

S'ven  to  a  man  for  the  use  of  his  abilities.  Tne  abilities 
emselves  cannot  be  thus  transferred;  the  oppor- 
tunities can,  and  often  ar^,  even  in  the  approximate 
working  out  of  the  law  of  retribution  which  we 
observe  on  earth.  Here  also  men  give  to  him  that 
hath,  and  faithful  work  is  rewarded  by  openings  for 
work  of  a  higher  kind.  So,  assuming  a  law,  if  not  of 
continuity,  at  least  of  analogy,  to  worJc  behind  the  veil, 
we  may  see  in  our  Lord's  words  that  one  form  of  the 
penalty  of  the  slothful  will  be  to  see  work  which  might 
have  been  theirs  to  do,  done  by  those  who  have  been 
faithful  while  on  earth. 

(29)  Unto  every  one  that  hath. — ^The  meaning 
and  practical  working  of  the  law  thus  stated  have  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  Note  on  verse  28.  What  is 
noteworthy  here  is  the  extreme  generality  with  which 
the  law  is  stated.  Analogies  of  that  law  are,  it  need 
even  scarcely  be  said,  to  he  found  both  in  nature  and 
in  human  society.    Non-user  tends  to  invalidate  legal 
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he  hath,  ^^o)  ^^  qq^^  jq  ^-j^q  unprofit- 
able servant  into  outer  darkness :  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
(31)  'VVlien  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory :  <^)  and  before 
him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and 
he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another, 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats :  ^^  and  he  shall  set  the 
sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats 
on  the  left.  <34)  Then  shall  the  King 
say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation   of  the    world:     (^>  for   I 


a  In.  SR.  7 ; 
£zek.  18. 7. 


was  an  hungred,'  and  ye  gave  me 
meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in :  <^>  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me : 
I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  <^^  Then 
shall  ilie  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred, 
and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsiy,  and  gave  thee 
drink  P  W  When  saw  we  thee  a 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in?  or  naked, 
and  clothed  thee  ?  W  Or  when  saw  we 
thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto 
thee?  (^^  And  the  King  shall  answer 
and  say  unto  them,  Yenly  I  say  unto 
you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren. 


right.    A  muscle  that  is  not  exercised  tends  to  de- 
generate and  lose  its  x>ower. 

(90)  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  .  •  .— 
We  have  had  so  far  the  special  punishment  of  sloth, 
but  it  is  not  complete  without  the  solemn  and  em- 
phatic recurrence  of  the  "  darkness  "  and  "  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

(31)  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  oome.--We 
commonly  speak  of  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
chapter  as  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats,  but 
it  is  obvious  m>m  its  very  beginning  that  it  passes 
beyond  the  region  of  parable  into  that  of  divine 
realities,  and  that  the  sneep  and  goats  form  only  a 
subordinate  and  jMurenthetic  illustration.  The  form  of 
the  announcement  is  in  part  based,  as  indeed  are  all  the 
thoughts  connected  witn  the  final  Advent,  unon  the 
vision  of  Dan.  vii.  13.  The  "  throne  of  His  glorv  "  is 
that  which  He  shares  with  "  the  Ancient  of  Days, '  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  surrounded  with  the  brightness  of 
the  Shechinah. 

(32)  Before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations. 
— ^Better,  aU  the  nations,  or  even  better,  perhaps,  aU  the 
OentUes.  The  word  is  that  which,  when  used,  as  here, 
with  the  article,  marks  out,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  world  as  distmguished  from 
GUkI's  people  Israel  (as,  e.g.,  in  Bom.  xv.  11,  12; 
£ph.  ii.  11).  The  word,  thus  taken,  serves  as  the  key 
to  the  distinctive  teaching  that  follows.  We  have  had 
in  this  chapter,  (1)  in  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Yirgins, 
the  law  of  jud^ent  for  all  members  of  the  Ohurch 
of  Christ ;  (2)  m  the  Talents,  that  for  all  who  hold 
any  office  or  ministry  in  the  Church:  now  we  have 
(3)  the  law  by  which  those  shall  be  judged  who  have 
lived  and  died  as  heathens,  not  knowing  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  knowing  God  only  as  revealed  in  Nature 
or  in  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.  Every  stage  in 
what  follows  confirms  this  interpretation. 

As  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 
goats. — ^Elsewhere  the  shepherd's  work  is  the  symbol 
of  protective,  self-sacrificing  love,  and,  as  such,  our 
Lora  had  emphatically  claimed  for  Himself  the  title  of 
the  Qood  Shepherd  (John  x.  14).  Here  we  are  re- 
minded that  even  the  shepherd  has  at  times  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  judgment  which  involves  separation. 
The  "right"  hand  and  the  "left"  are  used,  according 
to  the  £kws  of  what  we  might  almost  call  a  natural 
symbolism*  as  indicating  respectively  good  and  evil, 
acceptance  and  rejection. 


(S4)  Ye  blessed  of  my  Father.— The  Greek 
is  not  identical  with  "blessed  hy  my  Father,"  but 
means  rather,  "ye  blessed  ones  who  belong  to  my 
Father." 

Inherit  the  kingdom  preparedfor  you.— Yes ; 
not  for  Israel  only,  or  those  among  the  brethren  who 
should  in  this  life  believe  in  Christ,  had  the  kingdom 
been  prepared,  but  for  these  also.  For  those  who  came 
from  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  (chap.  viii.  11 ; 
Luke  xiii.  29) — ^for  all  who  in  every  nation  feared  God 
and  wrought  righteousness  (Acts  x.  35) — ^had  that 
kingdom  oeen  prepared  from  everlasting,  though 
it  was  only  throi^  the  work  of  Christ,  and  dv 
ultimate  union  with  Him,  that  it  could  be  realised 
and  enjoyed. 

,  (^)  I  was  anlLungred.— The  passage  furnishes  six 
out  of  the  list  of  the  seven  corooral  works  of  mercy  in 
Christian  ethics,  the  seventh  being  found  in  the  care 
and  nurture  of  the  fatherless. 

(36)  Ye  visited  me.— The  Greek  word  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  modem  meaning  of  the  English,  and 
includes  "  looking  after,"  "  caring  for."  The  verb  is 
formed  from  the  same  root  as  Epiecopos,  the  bishop,  or 
overseer  of  the  Church. 

(37)  When  saw  we  thee  an  hungredP  — It  is 
clear  that  this  question  of  surprise  could  not  be  asked 
by  any  who,  as  believers  in  Christ,  have  come  under 
this  teaching.  They  know,  even  now,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  their  acts  of  mercy,  and  that  knowledge  is  as 
their  strongest  motive.  But  in  the  lips  of  the  neathen 
who  stand  before  the  ju<^ment-seat  such  a  question 
will  be  natural  enough.  They  have  acted  from  what 
seemed  merely  human  affection  towards  merely  human 
objects,  and  they  are  therefore  rightly  represented  as 
astonished  when  they  hear  that  they  have,  in  their 
ministrations  to  the  sons  of  men,  been  ministering  to 
the  Son  of  Man. 

(^)  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren.— The  words  are 
true,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  in  proportion  as 
the  relationship  is  consciously  recognised,  of  every 
member  of  the  family  of  man.  Of  all  it  is  true  that 
He,  the  Lord,  who  took  their  flesh  and  blood,  "  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  "  (Heb.  ii.  11).  We  have 
here,  in  its  highest  and  divinest  form,  that  utterance  of 
sympathy  which  we  admire  even  in  one  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  We  find  that  He  too  **  counts  nothing 
human  alien  from  Himself." 
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ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  ^^^  Then 
shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,*  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels  :  ^^'^  for  I  was 
an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat: 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink :  ^^^  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ve  clothed 
me  not:  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not.     ^^^^  Then  shall  they 


a  Pa.  6.  8;  cfa.  7. 
S3. 


also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when 
saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst, 
or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto 
theeP  ^^^  Then  shall  he  answer  them, 
saying.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 
W  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
*j%iiV'  lasting  punishment:*  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal. 


W  Ye  cursed.— The  omission  of  the  words  "  of  My 
Father/'  which  mi^ht  have  seemed  necessary  to  complete 
the  parallelism  with  verse  34,  is  every  way  significant. 
He  IS  not  the  author  of  the  curse.  Those  who  have 
brought  themselves  under  the  curse  by  their  own  evil 
deeds  He  no  longer  acknowledges  as  His. 

(**)  When  saw  we  thee  .  .  .  P— There  is,  as 
before,  an  unconsciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the 
things  that  had  been  done  for  ffood  or  evil.  Men 
thought  that  they  were  only  neglecting  their  fellow- 
men,  and  were,  it  may  be,  thinkine  that  they  had 
wroneed  no  man.  It  is  siniificant  that  the  sina  here 
are,  ul  of  them,  sins  of  omission.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the  opportunides  (here 
those  that  are  common  to  all  men,  as  there  those 
that  attached  to  some  office  or  ministiy  in  the  Church) 
have  simply  not  been  used. 

(40)  Everlaating  punishment  .  .  .  life  eternal. 
— ^The  two  adjectives  represent  one  and  the  same  Greek 
word,  ai^riof,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  have  the  same 
word  in  both  clauses  in  tne  English.  Of  the  two  words, 
"  eternal "  is  philoloeically  pr^erable,  as  being  trace- 
ably  connected  with  tiie  Greek,  the  Latin  cetemus  being 
derived  from  cetcu,  and  that  from  CBVum,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  but  another  form  of  the  Greek  &i^ir  (ceon).  The 
bearing  of  the  passage  on  the  nature  and  duration  of 
future  punishment  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over ; 
and  though  the  question  is  too  wide  to  be  determined 
by  a  single  text,  all  that  the  text  contributes  to  its 
solution  lUiould  be  fully  and  fairly  weighed.  On  the 
one  hand,  then,  it  is  urged  that  as  we  hoM  the  "  eternal 
life  "  to  have  no  end,  so  we  must  hold  also  the  endless- 
ness of  the  "  eternal  fire."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  (1)  that  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered 
"eternal,''  does  not  in  itself  involve  endlessness,  but 
rather  duration,  whether  through  an  age  or  a  succession 
of  ages;  and  that  it  is  therefore  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  periods  of  time  that  nave  had  both  be- 
ginning and  ending  (Bom.  xvi.  25,  where  the  Greek  is 
"  from  CBcnian  times,"  our  version  giving  "  since  the 
world  began  "— comp.  2  Tim.  i.  9 ;  Tit.  i.  2),  and  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  to  institutions  and 
ordinances  that  wvre  confessedly  to  wax  old  and  vanish 
away  (Gen.  xvii.  8 ;  Lev.  iii.  17) ;  and  (2)  that  in  the 
language  of  a  Greek  Father  (Gregory  of  Nvssa,  who 
hela  the  doctrine  of  the  restitution  of  all  things) 
it  is  even  connected  with  the  word  "interval,"  as 
expressing  the  duration  of  the  penal  discipHne  which 
was,  he  believed,  to  come  to  an  end  after  an  cBonian 
intervening  neriod.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the 
word,  as  such,  and  apart  from  its  association  with  any 
qualifying  substantive,  implies  a  vast  undefined  dura- 
mn,  rather  than  one  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  "  in- 
finite." The  solemnitv  of  the  words  at  the  close  of 
the  great  prophecy  of  judgment  tends  obviously  to 


the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  meant  His  disciples,  and 
throuffh  them  His  people  in  all  ages,  to  dwell  upon 
the  division  which  was  involved  in  the  very  idea  of 
judgment,  as  one  which  was  not  to  be  changed.  Men 
must  reap  as  thev  have  sown,  and  the  consequences  of 
evil  deeds,  or  of  failure  to  perform  ^ood  deeds,  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  work  out  their  retribution,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  with  no  assignable  limit.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  again,  (1)  the  symbolism  of  Scriptural  lan- 
guage suggests  the  thought  that  "fire"  is  not  necessarily 
the  material  element  that  inflicts  unutterable  torture 
on  the  body,  and  that  the  penalty  of  sin  may  possibly 
be  an  intense  and  terrible  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  God,  who  is  as  a  "  consuming  fire  "  (Heb.  xii.  29) 
in  the  infinite  migesty  of  His  holiness,  united  with  the 
sense  of  being  at  variance  with  it,  and  therefore  under 
condemnation.  And  (2),  assuming  the  perpetuity  of  the 
"punishment,"  it  does  not  involve  necessarily  an 
equality  of  suffering  for  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
condemned  at  any  time,  nor  for  any  single  soul  through- 
out its  whole  duration.  Without  dwelling,  as  some 
have  done,  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek  word  here  used 
for  "  punishment "  had  acquired  a  definite  significance 
as  used  by  ethical  writers  for  reformative  rather  than 
vindictive  or  purely  retributive  suffering  (Aristot. 
Ehet,  i.  10),  it  is  yet  conceivable  that  the  acceptance 
of  suffering  as  deserved  may  mitigate  its  severity;  and 
we  cannot,  consistently  with  any  true  thoughts  of  God, 
conceive  of  Him  as  fixing,  by  an  irresistible  decree,  the 
will  of  anv  created  being  in  the  attitude  of  resistance 
to  His  will.  That  such  resistance  is  fatally  possible 
we  see  by  a  wide  and  painful  experience,  and  as  the 
"  hardening "  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  a  divine 
law,  it  may,  from  one  point  of  view,  be  described  as 
the  act  of  God  (Bom.  ix.  18) ;  but  a  like  experience 
attests  that,  though  suffering  does  not  cease  to  be 
suffering,  it  may  yet  lose  something  of  its  bitterness  by 
being  accepted  as  deserved,  and  the  law  of  continuity 
and  analogy,  which,  to  say  the  least,  must  be  allowea 
some  weight  in  our  thoughts  of  the  life  to  come,  suggests 
that  it  may  be  so  there  also.  (For  other  aspects  of  this 
momentous  question,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  26;  xviii.  34.) 
(3)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  "  eternal  life  "  which  is  thus 
promised  to  those  who  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man,  we  must  remember,  that  within 
a  few  short  hours  of  the  utterance  of  these  words,  it 
was  defined  by  our  Lord  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
listened  to  them:  "This  is  life  etenial,  that  they 
might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Clmst  whom  Thou  hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  3).  That 
life  in  its  very  nature  tends  to  perpetuity,  and  it 
is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  after  having  lasted 
through  the  ages  which  the  word  "  eternal,  on  an^ 
etymological  explanation,  implies,  it  should  then  fad 
and  cease. 
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The  CimncU  of  PriesU  and  Scribes.  ^T.    MATTHEW,    XXVL 


Tlie  Feast  aJt  BeUumtf. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Jesus  liad  finished  all 
these  sayings,  he  said  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, <2)  Ye  know  that  after  two  days 
is  the  feast  of  the  passover/  and  the  Son 
of  man  is  betrayed  to  be  cmcified. 
^^)  Then  assembled  together  the  chief 
priests,'  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders 
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of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  tho 
high  priest,  who  was  called  Caraphas^ 
(^)  and  consulted  that  they  might  take 
Jesus  by  subtilty,  and  kill  him.  (^)  But 
they  said.  Not  on  the  feast  day,  lest 
there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people. 

W  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,^ 
in   the   house    of    Simon    the    leper. 


(1)  The  portion  of  the  Gospel  narratiTe  on  which  we 
now  enter  is  common,  as  far  as  the  main  facta  are  con- 
cerned, to  all  the  four  Gk)6pe]s,  and  this  gives  to  CTery 
detail  in  it  a  special  interest.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  hrings  with  it  also  some  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  first  three  Gospels  are  in  substuitial  agreement  as 
to  the  order  of  the  facts  and  the  time  at  which  they 
occurred.  But  the  fourth,  in  some  respects  the  fullest 
and  most  striking,  differs  from  the  Three:  (1)  in  omitting 
all  mention  that  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord  with  His 
disciples  was  also  the  Paschal  Sumner,  and  at  least 
appearing  to  imply  (John  xiii.  1;  xvui.  28)  that  it  was 
1)eiore  it;  (2)  in  also  omitting  all  record  (a)  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  sign  of  the  New 
CoTcnant,  and  (6)  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane ;  (3)  in 
recording  much,  both  as  to  our  Lord's  acts  and  words, 
which  the  Three  do  not  record.  It  will  be  enough  to 
discuss  once  for  aU  the  problems  which  thus  present 
themselTes,  and  it  is  belicTed  that  the  ri^t  place  for 
the  discussion  will  be  in  the  Notes  on  the  Gospel  which 
first  presents  the  difficulties.  Here,  therefore,  our  work 
will  be  confined  to  the  text  actually  before  us,  with  only 
such  passing  references  to  the  narrative  of  St.  John  as 
occasion  may  require.  As  far  as  the  variations  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  are  concerned,  they  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  a  common 
origin  in  a  mstoij  at  first  delivered  orally,  and  reduced 
afterwards  to  writing,  with  the  diversities  which  are,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  incident  to  such  a  process. 

All  these  saying^. — ^The  words  clearly  point  to  the 
great  discourse  of  chaps,  xxiv.  and  xxv.  The  "  disciples  " 
to  whom  our  Lord  then  spoke  of  His  betrayal  and  death, 
may  have  been  either  the  four  who  are  named  in  Mark, 
xiii.  3,  or  the  whole  company  of  the  Twelve.  In  the 
latter  case,  we  must  assume  that  the  rest  had  joined 
Him,  either  during  the  utterance  of  the  discourse  or 
after  it  was  finished. 

(2)  After  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
— ^Assuming  (as  the  facts  of  the  case  lead  us  to 
assume,  but  see  Notes  on  John  xiii  1)  the  Last  Supper 
to  have  coincided  with  the  actual  Paschal  Feast,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  words  were  spolran  would 
either  be  some  time  on  what  we  should  call  the  Tuesday 
evening  of  the  Passion  week,  or,  following  the  Jewisn 
mode  of  speech  which  found  three  days  in  the  interval 
between  our  Lord's  entombment  and  resurrection,  on 
the  morning  or  afternoon  of  Wednesday. 

(3)  Then  assembled  together.— We  learn  from 
John  xi.  49, 50,  that  the  plan,  as  far  as  Oaiaphas  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  formed  before,  immediately  after  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  What  had  happened  since — ^the 
kingly  entry,  the  expulsion  of  the  money-changers,  the 
way  in  which  our  Lord  had  baffled  their  attempt  to  entrap 
Him  in  His  speech — ^would  all  work  as  so  many  motives 
to  immediate  action.  The  meeting  now  assembled  may 
have  been  either  a  formal  session  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or 
an  informal  conference  of  its  chief  members  prior  to 
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the  regular  meeting.  The  former  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  probable.  The  "  chief  priests  "  were  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses;  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  the  representatives — ^how  elected  or  selected  we 
do  not  know—of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  name  "scribes"  instead  of  ''elders." 
These  two  bodies  may  have  been  identical,  but  more 
probably  the  scribes  of  the  Coimcil  represented  the 
whole  class  of  intorpretors  of  the  Law,  who  bore  that 
name  in  its  wider  sense. 

The  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas.— 
The  name  was  a  disonctive  one  added  io  his  proper 
name  of  Joseph.  Of  his  previous  history  we  know 
that  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Annas,  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  high  priest  before  him  (John  xviii. 
13),  and  who  still  occupied,  possibly  as  Nasi  or  Presi- 
dent, an  influential  position  in  the  Council  and  retained 
his  titular  pre-eminence.  (See  Note  on  Luke  iii.  2.) 
He  had  been  hifh  priest  from  the  commencement 
of  our  Lord's  nunis^,  and  had,  therefore,  watohed 
His  nunistry  in  Jerusalem  with  a  jealous  fear.  We 
may  probably  trace  his  influence  in  the  mission  of  the 
scnb^  from  Jerusalem,  whom  we  have  seen  as 
opponents  of  that  ministry  in  Galilee  (Mark  iii.  22 ; 
Luke  V.  17).  The  meeting  in  his  house  implied  a 
coalition  of  parties  commonly  opposed,  for  Caiaphas 
and  his  personal  adherents  were  oadducees  (Actis  v. 
17),  and  as  such,  courted  the  favour  of  their  Roman 
rulers  (John  xi.  48),  while  the  scribes  were,  for  the 
most  part,  Pharisees,  and  assertors  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

(4)  That  they  xnight  take  Jeans  by  subtilty.— 
The  plan  implied  in  these  words  and  in  those  that 
follow  (*'  not  on  the  feast  day ")  would  seem  to  have 
been  hastened  in  its  accomplishment  by  the  unexpected 
treachery  of  Judas.  They  nad  intended  to  wait  till  the 
feast  was  over,  but  the  temptation  thus  offered  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted,  and  tney  accordingly  stepped  out 
of  the  limite  which  their  caution  had  suggested,  and 
were  content  to  run  the  risk  even  of  an  "  uproar  amone 
the  people  ^  within  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Pasch^ 
Feast. 

(fi)  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany.—The 
narrative  is  given  out  of  ite  proper  order  on  account  of 
ite  connection  (as  indicated  m  St.  John's  record)  with 
the  act  of  the  Traitor.  St.  John  fixes  it  (xii.  1)  at  six 
davs  before  the  Passover,  t.e.,  on  the  evening  that  pre- 
ceoed  the  entiy  into  Jerusalem.  It  was,  tiierefore,  a 
feast  such  as  Jews  were  wont  to  hold  at  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper.— Of  the  man 
so  described  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  thus 
mentioned.  It  is  not  likely,  had  he  been  a  leper  at  the 
time,  that  men  would  have  gathered  to  a  feast  at  his 
house,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  our  Lord  had 
healed  him,  but  that  the  name  still  adhered  to  him  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  Simons.  We  learn  from 
St.  John  (xii.  2)  that  Lazarus  was  there,  and  that 
Martha,  true  to  her  character,  was  busy  "  serving."  The 


T/itf  Anointing  at  Betlumy, 


ST.    MATTHEW,    XXVI.  Tlie  Murmurs  of  tJie  DisdpUs. 


<7)  there  came  tinto  him  a  woman  having 
-an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment, and  poured  it  on  his  head,  as  he 
8at  ai  meat,  ^^  But  when  his  disciples 
saw  Uj  they  had  indignation,  saying,  To 


what  purpose  is  this  waste  P  ^^^  Tor 
this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
much,  and  given  to  the  poor.  ^^^  When 
Jesus  understood  it,  he  said  unto  them. 
Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  P  for  she 


TwelTB  were  also  there,  add  probably  many  others.  The 
incident  that  follows  is  narnited  by  all  the  Evangelists 
except  St  Lake,  who  mav  either  not  have  heard  it  from 
his  mf ormants,  or,  if  he  had  heard  it,  may  have  passed 
it  over  as  having  abeady  recorded  a  fact  of  like 
character  (Lnke  vn.  S7~-40). 

(7)  There  came  unto  him  a  woman.— We  learn 
:£rom  St.  John  (xii.  3)  that  this  was  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  (unless  we  conjecture 
that  she  came  in  veiled,  and  tiiat  St.  John  alone 
knew  her)  that  the  writers  of  the  first  two  Gospels, 
or  those  from  whom  they  derived  their  knowlec^, 
coold  hATe  been  ignorant  who  she  was,  and  we  can 
only  see  in  their  suppression  of  the  name  an  example 
of  the  singular  reticence  which  sealed  their  Ups  as 
to  every  member  of  the  family  at  Bethanv.  A 
Tjrevalent  tradition  or  conjecture  in  the  Western 
<}hnrch  has  identified  the  sister  of  Lazarus  witii  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  of  Luke  vii.,  and,  on  this 
-assumption  what  we  now  read  was  a  repetition  of  an 
offering  of  love  that  had  been  made  berere.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  proof  (see  Notes  on 
Luke  vii.  37,  38).  It  may  well  have  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  household  of  Bethany  had  heard  of  that 
act»  and  that  this  suggested  the  way  in  which  love  and 
.gratitude  now  manirested  themselres. 

An  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment. 
— ^The  box  was  probably  a  vase  of  the  material  described 
■ZR  alabaster  (according  to  one  etymology,  however, 
that  word  described  originally  the  shape  of  liie  vase,  as 
•made  without  handles,  and  was  subsequently  extended 
io  the  material  of  which  such  -vases  were  commonlv 
made),  with  the  lid  cemented  down,  so  as  not  to  admit 
of  extraction  like  a  cork  or  stopper.  St.  John  (xii.  3) 
"describes  l^e  quantity'  as  a  pouna  (2t^a=about  twelve 
trances) ;  and  both  1^.  John  and  St.  Mark  add  that 
it  was  "of  spikenard."  The  word  so  rendered,  how- 
*ever  (pia^iX^),  is  found  only  in  those  two  passages 
(Mark  xiv.  3,  John  xii.  3),  and  it  b  open  to  question 
whether  it  bears  this  meaning,  or  means  "pure, 
.genuine,  unadulterated."  The  "  nard  "  so  descried  is 
identified  by  botanists  with  the  NardoBia4ihy8  jata- 
mansii  the  sumbtd  of  India,  but  was  probably  applied 
l>y  Greeks  and  Romans  to  other  jperf  umes.  The  value 
of  the  ointment  is  roughly  estimated  afterwards  at 
three  hundred  denarii  (Jonn  xii.  5).  Such  prepara- 
iions,  like  ^nnine  dtar  of  roses  in  the  modem 
'East,  consisting,  as  they  did  mainly,  in  the  essential 
oils  of  carefully  cultivated  flowera,  often  fetched  an 
4dmo8t  fabulous  price.  The  fact  that  Mary  had  such 
an  unguent  by  ner  indicates  that  the  household  of 
Bethany  belonged  to  the  comparatively  wealthy  class, 
and  so  agrees  with  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
record  of  John  xi.  It  is  a  probable  coniecture  that 
a  like  costly  unguent  had  been  used  in  embalming  the 
body  of  the  brother  who  had  so  recently  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  that  this  gave  a  special  point  to  our 
Lord's  comment  on  the  act.  St.  Mark  adds  that  she 
broke  or  crushed  the  yessel  in  order  to  pour  out  the 
ointment;  St.  John,  that  she  anointed  Mis  feet,  and 
wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

w  When  his  disciples  saw  it.— There  is  a  singular 
Jiarrowing  of  the  limits  in  the  three  narratives.  St.  Mark 


reports  that  "  some  had  indignation ;"  St.  John  (xii.  4), 
as  knowing  who  had  whispered  the  first  word  of  blame, 
fixes  the  uncharitable  judgment  on  "Judas  Iscariot, 
Simon's  son."  The  narrow,  covetous  soul  of  the 
Traitor  could  see  nothing  in  the  lavish  gift  but  a 
"waste"  (literally,  perdition)  that  was  matter  for 
reproach.  There  is  something  almost  terribly  sug- 
gestive in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  repeats  the  self -same 
word  when  He  describes  Judas  as  a  "  son  of  perdition" 
(John  xvii  12).  He  had  wasted  that  which  was  more 
precious  than  the  ointment  of  spikenard.  He  wondered 
that  his  Master  should  accept  such  an  offering.  His 
indignation,  partly  real,  partly  affected,  was  perhaps 
honestly  shared  by  some  of  ms  feUow-disciples,  pro-  t 
bably  by  those  of  the  third  group,  with  whom  he  came 
most  into  contact,  and  of  whom  we  may  well  think  as 
having  a  less  glowing  love,  and  narrower  sympathies 
than  the  others. 

(9)  This  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for 
much.— St.  Mark  and  St.  John  agree  in  giving  the 
Traitor's  computation.  It  might  have  been  soM  for 
three  himdrea  cKenam,  a  labourer's  wages  for  nearly  a 
whole  year  (chap.  xx.  2),  enough  to  feed  a  multitude 
of  more  than  7,500  men  (John  vi.  7).  St.  John  adds  the 
damning  fact  that  the  pretended  zeal  for  the  poor  was 
the  cloak  for  the  irritation  of  disappointea  greed. 
'*  He  was  a  thief,  and  bare  the  bag."  He  was,  i.e.,  the 
treasurer  or  bursar  of  the  travellmg  company,  received 
the  offerings  of  the  wealthier  disciples,  and  disbursed 
them  either  on  their  necessary  expenditure  or  in  alms 
to  the  poor  (see  Notes  on  John  xii.  6  and  xiii.  29). 
This  was  the  "one  talent"  g^ven  to  him  "according  to 
his  ability,"  and  in  dealing  with  it  he  proved  fraudulent 
and  f aitmess. 

(10)  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  P— The  Greek  is 
more  emphatic, "  Why  are  ye  giving  trouble  P  "  St.  Mark 
uses  a  word  to  describe  their  conduct  which  explains 
the  verse.  "  They  murmured  against  her,"  or  better, 
Th^  were  hUterly  reproachina  her.  One  after  another 
of  the  murmurere  uttered  his  bitter  remonstrances. 

She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.— The 
Greek  adjective  implies  ^somethmg  more  than  "  f^d  " 
— a  noble,  an  honourable  work.  The  Lord  Jesus,  m  His 
sympathy  with  all  human  affections,  recognises  the  love 
that  is  lavish  in  its  peraonal  devotion  as  noble  and 
excellent  in  itself.  After  His  departure,  as  the  teaching 
of  chap.  XXV.  40  reminds  us,  the  poor  are  His  chosen  re- 
presentatives, and  our  offerings  to  Him  are  best  made 
through  them.  How  far  the  words  sanction,  as  they 
are  often  urged  as  sanctioning,  a  lavish  expenditure 
on  the  aesthetic  element  of  worship,  church  archi- 
tecture, ornamentation,  and  the  lixe,  is  a  question 
to  which  it  may  be  well  to  find  an  answer.  And  the 
leading  lines  of  thought  are,  (1)  that  if  the  motive  be 
love,  and  not  ostentation.  He  will  recognise  it,  even  if 
it  is  misdirected ;  (2)  that  so  far  as  ostentation,  or  the 
wish  to  gratify  our  own  taste  and  sense  of  beauty, 
entere  into  it,  it  is  vitiated  from  the  beginning ;  (3)  that 
the  wants  of  the  poor  have  a  prior  claim  before  that 
gratification.    On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 

(1)  that  the  poor  have  spiritual  wants  as  well  as  physical; 

(2)  that  all  well-directed  chnrch-bmlding  and  decoration 
minister  to  those  wants,  and,  even  in  na  accessories  of 
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hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me. 
W  For  ye  have  tiie  poor  always  with 
you ;«  but  me  ye  have  not  always.  <^^ 
For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  oint- 
ment on  my  bodv,  she  did  it  for  my 
burial.  (^^  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done, 
be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.  <^*^  Then 
one  of  the  twelve,^  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
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went  unto  the  chief  priests,  ^^>  an<f 
said  unto  them^  What  will  ye  give  me,, 
and  I  wiU  deliver  him  unto  you  P  And' 
they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty- 
pieces  of  silver.  (^^  And  from  that  time* 
he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

<^^>  Now  the  first  day  of  Uie  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  the  ddsciples  came  to* 
Jesus,  ^  saying  xmto  him.  Where  wilt 
thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat 
the  passoverP    <^)  And  he  said.  Go  into- 


form  and  colour,  give  to  the  poor  a  joj  which  is  in  itself 
an  element  of  cnltnre,  and  maj  minister  to  their  religious 
life  by  making  worship  a  delight.  It  is  a  wonc  of 
charity  thus  to  lighten  up  lives  uiat  are  otherwise  dull 
and  dreary,  and  the  true  law  to  guide  our  conscience  in 
snch  matters  is  to  place  our  noblest  churches  in  the 
districts  where  the  people  are  the  poorest. 

(11)  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you.— Our 
Lord  dealt  with  the  objection  of  the  murmurers  on  their 
own  ground,  as  if  it  were  genuine,  and  does  not  openl  v 
rebuke  the  dishonesty  of  uie  chief  objector.  But  look 
and  tone,  and  the  solemn  pathos  of  the  words,  *'  Me  ye 
have  not  always,"  must  have  made  the  Traitor  feel  tliat 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  One  who  read  the  secrets  of 
his  heart. 

W  She  did  it  for  my  buriaL— The  words  must 
have  fallen  with  a  strange  sadness  upon  the  ears  of  the 
disciples  and  the  other  guests.  They  were  ezpectinff 
that  **  the  kingdom  of  GrSi  should  immediately  appear" 
(Luke  xix.  11),  and  were  looking  forward  to  the  dawn 
of  the  next  day  as  the  hour  of  i&  victory  and  triumph. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  made  them  deaf  to  the 
real  import  of  what  they  heard,  and  their  Master,  alone 
of  all  that  company,  knew  that  the  fragrance  of  that 
perfume  would  not  have  died  away  wnen  Hb  body 
should  be  hud  in  the  sepnlchre. 

(IS)  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preaohed. 
—The  prediction  tended,  of  course  assuming  the  exten- 
sion of  the  gospel,  to  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment, 
but  the  prevision  at  such  a  moment  of  that  universal 
extension  may  well  take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  a 
foreknowledge  not  less  than  divine.  O&ers  saw  victory 
only,  and  that  immediate ;  He  saw  condemnation  and 
shame  and  death,  ^et  not  these  only,  but  through  them 
a  victory  and  dommion  over  the  souk  of  men  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams. 

(14)  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas 
Isoariot. — ^The  narrative  of  St.  Jolm  leads  us,  as  has 
been  said,  to  connect  the  act  of  treachery  with  the  fact 
just  recorded.  There  was  the  shame,  and  therefore 
the  anger,  of  detected  ffuilt;  there  was  the  greed  of 
gain  t£it  had  been  roboed  of  its  expected  spoil,  and 
thirsted  for  compensation.  The  purpose  that  had  been 
formed  by  the  priests  and  scribes  after  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  ( Jonn  xi.  47)  may  well  have  become  known, 
and  have  suggested  the  hope  of  a  reward.  All  these 
feelings  were  gathering  strength  through  the  three 
days  that  followed.  Possibly  i£ere  ming&d  with  them 
a  sense  of  disappointment  tnat  the  kii^ly  entrv  into 
Jemsalem  was  not  followed  up  by  immeiuate  victory. 
St.  Luke's  words,  that  "Satan  entered  into  Judas" 
(xxiL  3),  are  remarkable  (1)  as  implying  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Tempter;  (2)  as  indicating  the  fiendish 
tenacity  with  which  he  followed  out  his  purpose ;  (3)  as 
ooiQcidmg  with  what  St.  John  (xiu.  27)  relates  at  a 


later  stage  of  his  guilt.  Nor  can  we  forget  that,  even. 
at  an  earlier  ^riod  of  his  disdpleship,  our  Lord  had 
used  words  which  spoke  of  the  **  devil-nature  "  that  was- 
already  working  in  his  soul  (John  vi.  70). 

(15)  They  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. — ^The  reward  was  relatively  a  small 
one,  apparently  about  the  market-price  of  a  common 
slave  (2ech.  xi.  12) ;  but  the  chief  priests  (Caiaphas 
and  his  fellows)  saw  through  the  sordid  baseness- 
of  the  man,  and,  as  if  scorning  both  his  Master  and 
himself,  gauged  their  reward  accordingly. 

(17)  The  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened, 
bread. — St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  writiog  for  Gentile- 
readers,  add  the  explanation  that  it  was  uien  that  the- 
Passover  was  to  be  slain.  The  precision  with  which 
all  tiie  first  three  Gospels  emphasise  the  fact  leaves  no» 
room  for  doubt  that  they  looked  on  the  Last  Supper- 
as  the  celebration  of  the  actual  Paschal  Feast.  St. 
John's  narrative,  as  has  been  said,  leaves  primd  facie 
a  different  impression. 

Where  wut  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to* 
eat  the  passover  P — Our  Lord  had  passed  each  night 
since  His  entry  at  Bethany  (probably  in  the  house 
of  LaKams  or  Simon  the  leper),  or  in  the  garden  or 
G«thsemane  (John  xviii.  1),  but  the  Paschal  Iamb  was^ 
to  be  slain  and  eaten  in  Jerusalem,  and  therefore 
special  preparations  were  needed.  Once  before,  and 
probably  once  only  (John  ii.  13),  had  the  disciples  kept- 
that  feast  with  Him  in  the  Holy  City.  Were  they 
expecting,  as  they  asked  the  question,  that  this  feast  waa- 
to  be  the  chosen  and,  as  it  might  well  seem,  appropriate- 
time  for  the  victorious  mani&station  of  the  Kjngdom  1^ 
We  leam  from  St.  Luke  (xxii.  7)  that  the  two  who  wer& 
sent  were  Peter  and  John. 

(18)  To  Buoh  a  man.— The  Greek  word  is  that  used 
when  the  writer  knows,  but  does  not  care  to  meniion,. 
the  name  of  the  man  referred  to.  St.  Mark  and  St^ 
Luke  relate  the  sign  that  was  given  them.  They  were^ 
to  meet  a  man  ^*  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  "  and  follow 
him,  and  were  to  see  in  the  house  into  which  he  entered, 
that  in  which  they  were  to  make  their  preparations^ 
The  master  of  the  house  was  probably  a  disiciple,  but 
secretly,  like  many  others, "  lor  fear  of  the  Jews  '* 
(John  xii.  42),  and  this  may  explain  the  suppression  of 
his  name.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  one  who  would  ac- 
knowled^  the  authori^  of  the  Master  in  whose  name- 
the  disciples  spoke.  Li  the  other  two  Gospels  our- 
Lord  describes  the  large  upper  room  famished  wMcb 
the  disciples  would  find  on  entering.  The  signal  may^ 
have  been  agreed  upon  before,  or  may  have  been  the> 
result  of  a  supernatural  prescience.  Scripture  is  silent^, 
and  either  supposition  is  lentimate. 

My  time  ib  at  hand.— Tor  the  disciples,  the  "  time"- 
may  have  seemed  the  long-expected  season  of  Hia 
manifesting  Himself  as  King,  and  the  memory  of  sochi 
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the  city  to  such  a  man,  and  say  nnto 
him.  The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at 
hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy 
house  with  my  disciples.  ^^)  And  the 
disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed 
them ;  and  they  made  ready  the  pass- 
over.  <*)  Now  when  the  even  was 
come,*  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve. 
<^>  And  as  they  did  eat,  he  said.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you^  that  one  of  you  shall 
betray  me.  W  And  they  were  exceed- 
ing  soiTOwfol,  and  begaL  eveiy  one  of 
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them  to  say  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it  IP 
<^>  And  he  answered  and  said.  He- 
that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the 
dish,^  the  same  shall  betray  me.. 
<^)  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is. 
written  of  him:  but  woe  imto  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  ia 
betrayed!  it  had  been  good  for  that 
man  u  he  had  not  been  bom.  W  Then 
Judas,  which  betrayed  him,  answered 
and  said.  Master,  ia  it  IP  He  said  imto 
him.  Thou  hast  said. 


words  as  those  of  John  vii.  8  ("  My  time  is  not  yet  full 
come  ")  may  have  seemed  to  strengthen  the  impression. 
We  read,  as  it  were,  between  the  lines,  and  see  that 
it  was  the  "  time  "  of  the  suffering  and  death  which 
were  the  conditions  of  His  true  glory  (John  xii.  23 ; 
ziii.  32). 

09)  They  made  ready  the  passover.^It  may  be 
well  to  bring  together  the  facts  which  these  few  words 
imply.  The  two  disciples,  after  seeing  that  the  room 
was  **  famished,"  the  tables  arranged,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  tricUnium,  and  the  benches  covered 
with  cushions,  would  have  to  purchase  the  lamb,  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs,  together  with 
the  wine  and  the  conserve  of  sweet  fruits  which  later 
practice  had  added  to  the  older  ritual.  The  Paschal 
victim  would  have  to  be  slain  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  by  one  of  the  officiating  priests.  The  lamb  so 
slain  would  then  be  roasted,  the  oitter  herbs  prepared, 
and  the  table  set  out,  and  then,  as  sunset  drew  near, 
all  would  be  ready  for  the  Master  and  His  disciples, 
who  formed,  on  this  occasion,  the  household  which  were 
to  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper. 

(»>)  He  sat  down  with  the  twelve.— Reserving 
special  Notes  for  the  Gospels  which  contain  the 
narratives,  we  may  call  to  mind  here  the  words  of 
strong  emotion  witii  which  the  feast  was  opened  (Luke 
zxii.  15),  the  dispute  among  the  disciples,  probably 
connected  with  the  places  which  they  were  to  occupy 
at  the  table  (Luke  xzii.  24),  and  our  Lord's  practical 
reproof  of  that  dispute  in  washing  His  disciples'  feet 
(John  ziii.  1 — ^11).  Hcturing  the  scene  to  ourselves, 
we  may  think  of  our  Lord  as  reclining — ^not  mUrng — 
in  the  centre  of  the  middle  table,  St.  J<3m  next  to  £Qm, 
and  leaning  on  His  bosom  (John  ziii.  23),  St.  Peter 
probably  on  the  other  side,  and  the  others  sitting  in  an 
order  corresponding,  more  or  less  closely,  with  the 
three-fold  divimon  of  the  Twelve  into  groups  of  four. 
Upon  the  washing  of  the  feet  followed  the  teaching 
of  John  ziii.  12—^,  and  then  came  the  '*  blessing  "  or 
**  thanksgiving "  which  opened  the  meaL  This  went 
on  in  i9ence,  while  the  countenance  of  the  Master 
betrayed  the  deep  emotion  which  troubled  His  spirit 
(John  ziii.  21),  and  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
awful  words  which  are  recorded  in  the  next  verse. 

(21)  One  of  you  shall  betray  me.— The  words 
would  seem  to  have  been  intentionally  vague,  as  if  to 
rouse  some  of  those  who  heard  them  to  self -questioning. 
Thev  had  not,  it  is  true,  shared  in  the  very  guilt  of  the 
Traitor,  but  they  had  yielded  to  tendencies  which  they 
had  in  common  with  nim,  and  which  were  dngg^ing 
them  down  to  his  leveL  They  had  joined  him  m  lius 
murmuring  (verse  8),  the^  had  been  quarrelling,  and 
were  about  to  renew  their  quarrel,  about  precedence 
(Mark  iz.  34,  Luke  zzii  24).     It  was  well  that  the 


abyss  should  be  laid  bare  before  their  ejres,  and  that 
each  should  ask  himself  whether  he  were  mdeed  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  it. 

(22)  They  were  exoeeding  sorrowftil. — St. 
John  (ziii.  ^)  describes  their  perplezed  and  questioning 
glimces  at  each  other,  the  whisper  of  Peter  to  John,  tho 
answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  beloved  disciple,  announcing 
the  sign  by  which  the  traitor  was  to  be  indicated.  AR 
this  passed  apparently  as  a  by-play,  unheard  or- 
unheeoed  by  the  other  disciples.  It  was  followed  by 
the  himds  of  the  Master  and  the  Traitor  meeting  in  tho 
dish  (probably  that  which  contained  the  conserve  of 
fruit  above  referred  to) ;  and  dipping  a  piece  of  tho 
unleavened  bread  in  the  syrup,  tne  (%ie  gave  it  to  tho^ 
other.  The  signal  was,  of  course,  understood  by  Peter 
and  John,  but  probably  not  by  the  others. 

<23)  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me.— Better, 
he  ihat  dipped,  as  of  an  act  just  passed.  It  seems* 
probable  from  what  follows  that  these  words  also  were 
spoken  to  a  few  only  of  the  disciples,  say  to  the  four 
mo  were  nearest  to  their  Master.  We  can  scarcely 
think  of  Judas  as  asking  the  question  of  verse  25,. 
if  he  had  heard  the  words  and  knew  that  they  pointed 
to  him  as  the  traitor. 

(24)  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  ia  written. 
— ^The  words  are  remarkable  as  the  first  direct  reference 
of  the  coming  passion  and  death  to  the  Scriptures 
which  prophesied  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  appointed 
that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  but  that  appointment  did 
not  make  men  less  free  agents,  nor  diminish  the  guilt  or 
treachery  or  injustice.  So,  in  like  manner,  as  if  taught 
by  his  Master,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  guilt  of  Judas  in 
Acts  i.  16 — 18,  and  of  that  of  the  priests  and  scribes  in 
Ads  iv.  27,  28. 

It  had  been  good  for  that  man  •  •  .—Awful  as- 
the  words  were,  they  have  their  bright  as  well  as  their 
dark  side.  According  to  the  estimate  which  men  com* 
monly  form,  the  words  are  true  of  all  except  thoso 
who  depart  this  life  in  the  fear  and  faith  of  Qod. 
In  His  applying  them  to  the  case  of  the  Traitor  in  its> 
exceptional  enormity,  there  is  suggested  the  thought, 
that  for  others,  whose  guilt  was  not  like  his^ 
existence  even  in  the  penal  suffering  which  their  sina 
have  brought  on  them  may  be  hetier  than  never  to 
have  been  at  all. 

(25)  Then  Judaa,  which  betrayed  hini  .  .— 
The  words  appear  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
reckless  defiance,  which  St.  John  indicates  by  saying 
that  "  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (xiii.  27). 
Did  his  Master  (he  calls  Him  by  the  wonted  title  of 
honour,  Babbi)  indeed  know  his  guilt  P  It  would  appear 
from  St.  John's  narrative  (xiii.  29)  that  the  dread  answer, 
"  Thou  hast  said,"  was  not  heard  by  all.  All  that  they 
did  hear  was  the  command,  "What  thou  doest,  do* 
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(28)  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus 
took  bread,"  and  blessed  it,^  and  brake 
ity  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.    W  And  he 
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took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ; 
<*)  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for 


quickly;"  and  some  at  least,  probably  tbe  rest  wbo 
were  not  in  tbe  secret  of  tbe  signal,  tbougbt  tbat  tbat 
command  referred  to  some  mamr  connected  witb  bis 
customary  work  as  tbe  bursar  of  tbe  company.  He 
was  to  buy  wbat  was  needed  for  tbe  feast  ({.e.,  pro- 
bably, tbe  customary  solemn  meal,  or  Chagigah,  of  tbe 
day  tbat  followed  on  tbe  Pascbal  Sapper),  or  to  give 
alms  to  tbe  poor.  He,  bowever,  understood  tbe  mean- 
ing of  tbe  words,  and  straic^btway  went  out  (Jobn  ziii. 
27—30).  It  follows,  from  tnis  view  of  tbe  sequence  of 
events,  tbat  tbougb  be  bad  eaten  bread  witb  bis  Master, 
be  did  not  partake  of  tbe  bread  and  tbe  cup  tbat  were 
to  be  tbe  signs  of  tbe  New  Covenant.  At  tbis  stage 
St.  Jobn  inserts  tbe  words  as  to  tbe  new  command- 
ment, "tbat  ye  sbould  love  anotber,"  wbicb  was 
embodied  in  tliat  act  of  fellowsbip. 

(26)  As  they  were  eating.— Again  we  must  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  an  interval  of  suence,  broken  by  tbe 
act  or  words  tbat  followed.  Tbe  usual  ''gprace"  or 
blessing  bad  been  spoken  at  tbe  beg^inning  of  tbe  feast. 
J^ow,  taking  one  ox  tbe  cakes  of  unleavened  bread.  He 
again  utters  a  solemn  formula  of  blessing,  and  nves  it 
to  tbem  witb  tbe  words,  "  Take,  eat,  tbis  is  my  body ; " 
or,  as  in  St.  Luke's  fuller  report  (xxii.  19 ;  comp.  also 
1  Cor.  xi.  24),  "  Tbis  is  My  body  tbat  is  ^ven  for  you  " 
(literally,  that  U  in  the  act  of  being  given) ;  "  do  tbis 
in  remembrance  of  Me"  (better,  ae  a  memorial  of 
Me),  It  would  be  an  endless  and  profitless  task  tc> 
enter  into  tbe  labyrintb  of  subtle  speculations  to  wbicb 
tbese  words  bave  given  rise.  Did  tbe  bread  wbicb  He 
tbus  gave  tbem  contain  at  tbat  moment  the  substance 
of  His  body,  taking  tbe  place  of  its  own  substance  or 
united  witb  itP  In  wbat  way  is  He  present  wben 
tbose  words  are  repeated  and  tbe  f aitbful  receive  tbe 
"  sacrament  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Cbrist  P  "  Ques- 
tions sucb  as  tbese,  tbeories  of  Transubstantiation,  Con- 
substantiation,  and  tbe  like,  are,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
alien  to  tbe  mind  of  Cbrist,  and  outside  tbe  range  of  any 
true  interpretation.  As  pointing  to  tbe  true  patb  tbrougb 
tbat  labyrintb,  it  will  oe  enougb  to  remember  (1)  tbat 
our  Lord's  later  teacbing  bad  accustomed  tbe  disciples 
to  language  of  like  figurative  boldness.  He  was  "  tbe 
door  of  the  sheep-fold"  (Jobn  x.  7).  Wbat  they 
would  understand  at  the  time  'and  afterwards  was, 
ibat  He  spoke  of  His  body  as  bein^  as  truly  given  for 
tbem  as  that  bread  which  He  bad  broken  was  given 
to  tbem.  (2)  That  tbe  words  could  scarcely  ful  to 
recall  wbat  bad  once  seemed  a  ''bard  saying  wbicb 
they  could  not  bear"  (Jobn  vi.  60).  They  bad  been 
told  tbat  they  could  onl^  enter  into  eternal  life  by 
eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood — i,e.,  by 
sharing  His  life,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  wbicb  led 
Him  to  offer  it  up  for  tbe  life  of  the  world.  Now  they 
were  taught  that  wbat  bad  appeared  impossible  was  to 
become  possible,  through  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
bread  tbus  broken.  They  were  to  "  do  this  "  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Him,  and  so  to  keep  fresh  in  their  remembrance 
that  sacrifice  which  He  bad  offered.  To  see  in  tbese 
words,  as  some  have  seen,  the  command,  **  Offer  this  as 
a  sacrifice,"  is  to  do  violence  to  their  natural  meaning 
by  reading  into  tbem  tbe  after-thoughts  of  theology. 
(See  Notes  on  Luke  xxii.  19.)  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  word  rendered  "remembrance"  or  "memorial"  was 
•one  not  without  a  sacrificial  a^ect  of  its  own.    Every 


"  sacrifice  "  was  a  "  remembrance  "  of  man's  sins  (Heb. 
X.  3).  Every  Pasdial  Feast  was  a  "  memorial "  of  the 
first  great  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  9 ;  Num.  x.  10).  So  every 
act  such  as  He  now  commanded  would  be  a  '^  memo- 
rial "  at  once  of  tbe  dns  wbicb  made  a  sacrifice  neces- 
sary, and  of  tbe  one  great  sacrifice  wbicb  He  bad 
offered.  (3)  It  seems  something  like  a  descent  to  a 
lower  r^on  of  thouebt,  but  it  ought  to  be  noted  tbat 
tbe  time  at  which  the  memorial  was  thus  instituted, 
"  while  they  were  eating,"  is  not  without  its  significance 
in  tbe  controversies  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
fasting  or  non-fasting  communion.  Rules  on  such  a 
subjedb,  so  iajc  as  any  Church  adopts  tbem,  or  any  indi- 
vidual Christian  finds  tbem  expedient,  may  bave  tbeir 
authority  and  tbeir  value,  but  tlie  facts  of  tbe  original 
institution  witness  that  they  rest  pn  no  divine  authority, 
and  that  the  Church  acts  wisely  wben  it  leaves  tbe 
question  to  every  individual  Christian  to  decide  as  he 
is  "  folly  persuaaed  in  his  own  mind  "  (Bom.  xiv.  5). 

(27)  He  took  the  oup,  and  gave  thanks.— The 
better  MSS.  omit  tbe  artide ;  thus  making  it,  "  a  cup." 
In  the  later  ritual  of  tbe  Passover,  tbe  cup  of  wme 
(or  rather,  of  wine  mingled  witb  water)  was  passed 
round  three  times  in  the  coiirse  of  tbe  supper.  One 
such  cup  bad  been  passed  round  early  in  the  evening 
(Luke  xxii.  17);  now  another  becomes,  under  a 
solemn  consecration,  the  symbol  of  a  diviner  truth 
than  had  yet  been  revealed  to  tbe  listening  and 
wondering  disciples. 

(28)  "Pot  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
ment.— ^Better,  this  ie  My  blood  of  the  Covenant ;  tbe 
best  MSS.  omitting  the  word  '*  new  "  botii  here  and  in 
St.  Mark.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  the  later 
MSS.  to  bring  tbe  text  into  harmony  witb  St  Luke's 
report.  Assuming  the  word  ^'new"  to  have  been 
actually  spoken  by  our  Lord,  we  can  understand  its 
being  passed  over  by  some  repori»rs  or  transcribers 
whose  attention  bad  not  been  specially  called  to  tbe 
great  prophecy  of  Jer.  xxxL  31 — 34.  Tbat  prophecy 
was,  however,  certain  to  bave  a  prominent  place  m  tbe 
minds  of  tbose  wbo  bad  come  into  contact,  as  St. 
Luke  must  bave  done,  witb  the  line  of  tbougbt 
indicated  in  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (cfaaps.  viiL,  ix.), 
and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that  we  find  it  in 
tbe  report  of  the  words  ^en  by  him  (xxii.  20)  and 
by  St.Taul  (1  Cor.  xi.  25).  If  we  were  to  accept  the 
other  alternative,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
covenant  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  was  ipso  facto 
new,  and  was  therefore  that  of  which  Jeremiah  bad 
spoken,  and  tbat  the  insertion  of  tbe  word  (looking 
to  tbe  general  freedom  of  the  Gkwpels  in  reporting 
our  Lord's  discourses)  was  a  legitimate  way  <3 
enmbasising  that  fact. 

Dealing  with  the  words,  we  note  (1)  that  the  word 
"covenant"  is  everywhere  (with,  possibly,  tbe  one 
exception  of  Heb.  ix.  16,  but  see  Note  there)  tbe  beet 
equivalent  for  the  Greek  word.  Tbe  popular  use  of 
tbe  "New  Testament"  for  tbe  collected  writings  of 
the  apostolic  age,  makes  its  employment  here  and  in 
the  parallel  passages  singularly  infelicitous.  (2)  That 
the  "  blood  of  the  covenant "  is  obviously  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  Ex.  xxiv.  4 — 8.  The  blood  which 
the  Son  of  Man  was  about  to  shed  was  to  be  to  the 
true  Israel  of  Qod  what  the  blood  which  Moses  bad 
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the  remission  of  sins.  ^)  But  I  say 
unto  jou,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of 
this  &nit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 


1  Or,  Paalm, 


Father's  kingdom.  <**)  And  when  they 
had  sung  an  hymn,^  they  went  out  into 
the  mount  of  Olives.  <3^>  Then  saith 
Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  be  offended 


spfrinlded  on  the  people   Iiad  been  to  the  ontward 
Israel.    It  was  the  tnie  "  blood  of  sprinkling "  (Heb. 


zii.  24),  and  Jesus  was  thns  the  *' Mediator"  of  the 
New  Covenant  as  Moses  had  been  of  the  Old  (Gal.  iii 
19).  (3)  That  so  far  as  this  was,  in  fact  or  words,  the 
sign  of  a  new  coTenant,  it  tamed  the  thoughts  of  the 
-dSciples  to  that  of  which  Jeremiah  had  spoken.  The 
essence  of  that  covenant  was  to  be  the  inward  working 
of  the  divine  law,  which  had  before  been  brongln 
before  the  conscience  as  an  external  standard  of  duty*^ 
(^I  will  put  My  law  in  their  inward  parts,"  Jer.  xxzi. 
-33) — a  truer  knowledge  of  Gbd,  and  tlm)ugh  that 
knowledge  the  forgiveness  of  iniquity;  and  aU  this, 
they  were  told,  was  to  be  brought  about  through  the 
^sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Which  is  shed  for  many.— The  participle  is,  as 
lief  ore,  in  the  present  ieaaae—^wkieh  is  being  shed — ^the 
immediate  future  being  presented  to  them  as  if  it  were 
actually  passing  before  their  eves.  As  in  chap.  xx.  28, 
•our  Lord  uses  the  indefinite  '*  lor  many,"  as  equivalent 
to  the  universal  "  for  alL"  St.  Paul's  language  m  1  Tim. 
IL  6  shows,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  how  the 
words  **  for  many  "  had  been  interpreted. 

For  the  remission  of  sins.— This  had  been  from 
the  outset  the  substance  of  the  gospel  which  our  Lord 
bad  preached,  both  to  the  people  collectively  (Luke 
iv.  16--19)  and  to  individual  souls  (chap.  ix.  2 ;  Luke  vii. 
48).  What  was  new  in  the  words  iiow  was  this  con- 
nection with  the  shedding  of  His  blood  as  that  which 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  forgiveness.  Be- 
tnming,  with  the  thoi^ts  thus  brought  togettier,  to 
the  command  of  verse  27,  '*  Drink  ye  aU  of  it,  we  may 
see,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the  bread,  an  allusive 
reference  to  the  mysterious  words  of  John  vi.  53,  54. 
In  the  contrast  between  the  "sprinkBng"  of  Ex. 
xxiv.  6  and  the  "drinking"  here  enjoined,  we  may 
iM^timately  see  a  s^bol,  not  only  of  the  participation 
ox  believers  in  the  life  of  Christ,  as  represented  by  the 
blood,  but  also  of  the  difference  between  the  ou^ard 
•character  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  inward  nature  of 
tlie  New.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  outside  the 
range  of  associations  thus  suggested  to  note  that  to 
•drink  together  of  a  cup  filled  with  human  blood  had 
eome  to  oe  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sacrament  of  closest 
jmd  perpetual  union,  and  as  sudi  was  chosen  by  evil- 
doers— as  in  the  case  of  Catiline  (Sallust,  CaMl.  c.  22) 
— to  bind  their  partners  in  guilt  more  closely  to  them- 
selves. The  cup  which  our  Lord  gave  His  disciples, 
though  filled  with  wine,  was  to  be  to  them  the  pledge 
•of  a  union  in  holiness  as  deep  and  true  as  that  which 
bound  others  in  a  league  of  evil. 

We  cannot  pass,  however,  from  these  words  without 
•dwelling  for  a  moment  on  their  evidential  aspect.  For 
•eighteen  centuries — ^without,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  any 
interruption,  even  for  a  single  week — ^the  Christian 
"Ohurch,  in  aJl  its  manifold  divisions,  under  every  con- 
ceivable variebr  of  form  and  ritual,  has  had  its  meetings 
io  break  bread  and  to  drink  wine,  not  as  a  social  feast 
(from  a  very  early  dato,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  the 
limited  quantity  of  bread  and  wine  must  have  excluded 
that  idea),  but  as  a  commemorative  act.  It  has  referred 
its  observance  to  the  command  thus  recorded,  and  no 
•other  ei^ilanation  has  ever  been  suggested.  But  this 
^^^ —  granted,  we  have  in  our  Lora's  words,  at  the 


very  time  when  He  had  spoken  of  the  gfuilt  of  the 
Traitor  and  His  own  approaching  death,  the  proof  of  a 
divine  prescience.  He  knew  that  His  true  work  was 
beginning  and  not  ending;  that  He  was  giving  a 
co£m»Lent  that  would  L^  to  the  end  of  t&e  ilbtA 
He  had  obtained  a  greater  honour  than  Moses,  and  was 
the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  (Heb  iii.  3;  viii.  6). 

m  1  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  firuit 
of  the  vine. — ^laterally,  product  of  the  vine.  It  would 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  translate,  I  ehaU  not  drink, 
as  implving  the  acceptance  of  what  had  been  ordained 
by  GiA  rather  than  an  act  of  volition.  The  words 
carry  us  into  a  re^n  of  mystic  symbolism.  Never 
afterwards  while  He  tarriea  upon  earth  was  He 
to  taste  of  the  wine-cup  with  His  disciples.  But  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gk^  completed  and  perfected.  He 
would  be  with  them  once  again,  and  then  Master  and 
disciples  would  be  alike  sharers  in  that  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  wine — ^new  wine — ^was  the  appropriate 
symbol.  The  language  of  Prov.  ix.  2  and  Isa.  xxv.  6, 
helps  us  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Even 
the  moddngtaunt  of  the  mumtude  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  "These  men  are  full  of  new  wine  "  (Acts  ii. 
13),  may  have  recalled  the  mysterious  promise  to  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles,  and  enabled  them  to  compre- 
hend that  it  was  through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  that 
they  were  entering,  in  ^urt  at  1^^,  even  then,  into  the 
joy  of  their  Lord. 

(90)  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn.— This 
close  of  the  supper  would  seem  to  coincide  (but  the  work 
of  the  harmonist  is  not  an  easy  one  here)  with  the 
"  Rise,  let  us  go  hence  "  of  John  xiv.  31,  and,  if  so,  we 
have  to  think  of  the  conversation  in  John  xiv.  as  either 
coming  between  the  departure  of  Judas  and  the  insti- 
totion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  else  between  that  insti- 
tution aod  the  concluding  hymn.  This  was  probably 
the  received  Paschal  series  of  Psalms  (cxv.  to  cxviii.,  in- 
clusive), and  the  word  implies  a  chant  or  musical  recita- 
tive. Psalms  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  were  sung  commonly  during 
the  meal.  The  Greek  word  ma;jr  mean  **  when  they  had 
su^  their  hymn,"  as  of  something  known  and  dennite. 

Tney  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives.— We 
must  think  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Paschal  companv; 
of  the  fear  and  foreboding  which  pressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all,  as  they  left  the  chamber  and  made  their 
way,  under  the  cold  moonlight,  through  the  streete  of 
Jerusalem,  down  to  the  vafley  of  the  Kidron  and  up 
the  western  slope  of  Olivet.  St.  Luke  records  that 
His  disciples  followed  Him,  some  near,  some,  it  may 
be,  afar  off.  The  discourses  reported  in  John  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii.,  which  must  be  assiffnea  to  this  period  in  the 
evening,  seem  to  imply  a  luut  from  time  to  time,  during 
which  the  Master  poured  forth  His  heart  to  His  dis- 
ciples, or  uttered  mtercessions  for  them.  St.  John, 
wno  had  "lain  in  Hia  bosom''  at  the  supper,  would 
naturallv  be  nearest  to  Him  now,  and  this  may,  in 
part  at  least,  explain  how  it  was  that  so  full  a  report 
of  all  that  was  tlius  spoken  appears  in  his  (jk)spel» 
and  in  that  only. 

(31)  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me.— 
We  may  think  of  the  words  as  spoken  at  some  early 
staffe  of  that  evening  walk.  It  corresponds  in  substance 
with  John  xvi.  32,  but  seems  to  have  oeen  uttered  more 
abruptly. 
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The  Sh&pherd  smitten^ 


ST.   MATTHEW,  XXVI. 


€md  the  Sheep  scattered^ 


because  of  me  this  night:'  for  it  is 
written,  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,*  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
abroad.  ^^^  But  after  I  am  risen  again, 
I  will  go  before  you  into  Gralilee/ 
<^)  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Though  all  men  shall  be  offended 
because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be 
offended.  (^>  Jesus  said  tmto  him, 
Verily   I  say   unto    thee,^  That   this 
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night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  ^^^  Peter  said  unto 
him,  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet 
will  I  not  deny  thee.  Likewise  sJso 
said  all  the  disciples. 

(36)  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them 
unto  a  place  called  Gethsemane,'  and 
saith  unto  the  disciples.  Sit  ye  here, 
while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.  <^)  And 
he  took  with  him  !reter  and  the  two 


I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered.— The  citation  of 
this  prophecy,  from  Zech.  xiii.  7.  is  every  way  sogges- 
tiye,  as  showing  that  our  Lord's  thoognts  liad  dwelt, 
and  that  He  led  the  disciples  to  dweU,  on  that  chapter 
as  aoplicahle  to  Himself.  To  one  who  dealt  with 
propnecy  as  St.  Matthew  dealt  with  it,  much  in  that 
chapter  that  is  perplexing^  to  the  historical  critic  would 
be  full  of  divinest  meaning.  It  told  of  a  "  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  for  undeanness;"  of  One  with 
"wounds"  in  His  hands,  who  was  "wounded  in  the 
house  of  His  friends;"  of  the  Shepherd  to  whom 
Jehoyah  spake  as  to  His  "  fellow." 

(32)  After  I  am  risen. — Our  Lord  referred  to  these 
His  words  i^terwards  (xxviii.  16),  but  they  appear 
to  have  fallen  at  the  time  unheeded  on  the  ears  of 
the  disciples,  and  to  have  been  rapidly  forgotten. 
No  expectation  of  a  resurrection  is  traceable  in  their 
after  conduct. 

(S3)  Though  all  men  shall  be  ofEbnded.— St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  place  the  boast  of  Peter,  and 
the  prediction  of  his  denial,  after  the  disciples  had  left 
the  guest-chamber ;  St.  Luke  (xxii.  23)  and  St.  John 
(xiii.  37)  agree  in  placing  it  before.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  both  may  have  been  repeated,  but  the 
more  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  we  have  here  an 
example  of  the  natural  dislocation  of  the  exact  order  of 
events  that  followed  one  upon  another  in  rapid  se- 
quence, and  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  heavy 
with  confused  sorrow. 

(34)  Thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrioe — ^The  agreement 
of  all  the  four  Evangelists  places  the  fact  of  the 
prediction  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  pre- 
vision which  it  implies  is  obviously  more  than  a  general 
insight  into  the  instability  of  the  disciple's  character, 
and  involves  a  power  essentially  superhuman.  We  must 
not  forget  what  the  disciple  could  not  fail  to  remember, 
that  to  Uie  sin  thus  foretold  was  attached  the  penal^,  that 
he  who  was  guilty  of  it  should  be  "  denied  before  the 
angels  of  God "  (Luke  xii.  9).  That  was  the  law  of 
rembution,  but  as  with  all  such  laws,  the  penalty  might 
be  averted  by  repentance. 

(35)  Though  I  should  die  with  thee.— Though 
foremost  in  announcing  the  resolve,  Peter  was  not  alone 
in  it.  Thomas  had  spoken  like  words  before  (John 
xi.  16),  and  all  felt  as  if  they  were  prepared  to  face 
death  for  their  Master's  sake.  To  tiiem  He  had  been  not 
only  "righteous,"  but  "good"  and  kind,  and  therefore 
for  Him  "  they  even  dared  to  die."  (Comp.  Bom.  v.  7.) 

(36)  Then  cometh  Jesus  .  .  .—In  the  interval 
between  verses  35,  36,  we  have  probably  to  place  the 
discourses  in  John  xv.  (the  reference  to  the  vine, 
probably  suggested  by  one  which  was  putting  forth 
its  leaves  in  the  earl^  spring),  xvi.,  and  the  spreat  praver 
of  intercession  in  xvii.  As  St.  John  alone  has  recorded 
them,  it  is  probable  that  he  alone  entered  into  their 


meaninfi^,  while  others  either  did  not  hear  them,  or 
listened  to  them  as  above  their  reach,  and  asked  their 
child-like  questions  (xvi.  18—19,  2^--30).  St.  Luke 
records  what  we  may  look  on  as  the  germ  of  the  neat 
intercession,  in  our  Lord's  words  to  Peter,  "I  liav» 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not "  (Luke  xxii.  32). 

A  pla<$e  called  Gtothsemane.— The  word  means 
"oil-press,"  and  was  obviously  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  trees  from  which  the  Mount  took  its 
name.  St.  John's  description  implies  that  it  was  but  a 
little  way  beyond  tibe  brook  Kidron  (xviii.  1),  on  the 
lower  western  slope  of  the  mount.  There  was  a 
garden  (or  rather,  orchard)  there  which  was  the  wonted 
resort  of  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  when  they  sought 
retirement.  The  olive-trees  now  growing  in  the  place 
shown  as  Gethsemane,  venerable  as  their  age  is,  can 
hardly  have  been  those  that  then  grew  there,  aa 
Josepnus  expressly  records  that  Titus  ordered  all  the 
trees  in  the  neiKhbourhood  of  Jerusalem  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  l^nth  Legion  was  actually  encamped 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  2,  ^  3).  They 
probably  represent  the  devotion  of  pilgrims  of  tbie 
fourth  or  some  ]a.ter  century,  who  replanted  the  hal- 
lowed site. 

Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.— 
Partly  in  compassion  to  the  weakness  and  weariness  of 
the  disciples,  partly  from  the  sense  of  the  need  of  soli- 
tude in  the  highest  acts  of  communing  with  His  Father^ 
the  Son  of  Man  withdraws  for  a  little  while  from 
converse  with  those  whom,  up  to  this  time.  He  had 
been  strengthening.  He  had  oeen  (as  in  John  xvii.) 
pra^ng  for  them ;  He  now  needs  to  pray  for  Himself. 

p)  He  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee. — The  favoured  three,  as  before  at 
the  Transfiguration,  and  in  the  death-chamber  in  the 
house  of  Jairus  (xvii.  1 ;  Mark  v.  37),  were  chosen  out 
of  the  chosen.  Their  professions  of  devotion  justified^ 
as  it  were,  the  belief  tnat  they,  at  least,  could  "  watch 
and  pray  "  with  Him.  The  nearness  and  sympathy  o£ 
friends  were  precious  even  when  personal  solitude  wa» 
felt  to  be  a  neoessitv. 

And  began  to  oe  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 
— The  Greek  word  for  the  latter  verb  occurs  only  here*, 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  xiv.  33,  and  Phil.  ii.  ^, 
where  it  is  translated  "  fuU  of  heaviness."  Its  primary 
meaning  is  thought  by  some  pldlologists  to  have  been. 
that  of  "  satiety,^  hence.  "  loathing  "  and  "  ill  at  ease." 
Othere,  however,  find  its  root-thought  in  being  "far 
from  home,"  and  so  weary  and  perpkxed.  There  is,  it. 
is  obvious,  a  mysterious  contrast  between  the  calm» 
triumphant  serenity  which  had  shone  in  the  look  and 
tone  of  the  Son  of  Man  up  to  this  point,  and  had  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  prayer  of  John  xvii.,  and  the 
anguish  and  distress  that  were  now  apparent.  The 
change  has,  however,  its  manifold  analo^es  in  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  are  nearest  to  their  Master  in. 
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sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sor- 
rowful and  very  heavy.  ^^^  Then  saith 
he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tarry  ye 
here,  and  watch  with  me-  ^®^  And  he 
ivent  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his  face, 
and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  : 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt.    (^)  And  he  cometh  unto  the  dis- 


ciples, and  findeth  them  asleep,  and 
saith  unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour?  (*^)  Watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.  W  He  went  away  again 
the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O 
my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy 
will  be  done.     ^^^  Ajid   he  came  and 


6iiffermgs  and  character.  They,  too,  know  how  snddenly 
they  may  pass  from  confidence  and  jo^  as  to  a  horror  of 
great  darKness.  And  in  His  snffermgs  we  must  re- 
member there  was  an  element  absolutely  nniqne.  It  was 
His  to  "  tread  the  wine-press  "  alone  (Isa.  bdii.  3).  It  was 
not  only,  as  it  might  be  with  other  martyrs,  the  natural 
ohyiiilriTig  of  man  s  nature  from  pain  ana  death,  nor  ^et 
the  pain  of  finding  treachery  and  want  of  true  devotion 
where  there  had  been  the  promise  of  faithfulness.  The 
mtensity  of  His  sympathy  at  that  moment  made  the 
sufferings  and  sins  of  mankind  His  own,  and  the 
burden  of  those  sins  weighed  upon  His  soul  as  greater 
than  He  could  bear  (Isa.  liii.  4--^). 

(38)  Exceeding  sorrowftil,  even  unto  death.-- 
The  infinite  sadness  of  that  hour  leads  the  Master  to 
erave  for  sympathy  from  the  three  who  were,  most  of 
idl.  His  brothers.  K  they  may  not  see,  or  fully  hear,  the 
throes  of  that  agony,  as  though  the  x>&ng8  of  death  had 
already  fallen  on  j^m,  it  yml  be  something  to  know 
that  they  are  at  least  watching  with  Him,  sharers  in 
that  awful  yigiL 

(90)  He  went  a  little  flEurther.— St.  Luke  adds 
(zxii.  41)  "  about  a  stone's  cast."  The  eight  were  left, 
we  may  belieye,  near  the  entrance  of  the  garden;  the 
three,  "  apart  by  themselyes,"  further  on ;  the  Master, 
still  fniiher,  by  Himself.  The  three  heard  the  words 
that  came  from  His  lips  as  with  a  half -consciousness 
which  reyiyed  afterwaras  in  memory,  but  they  were 
then  numbed  and  stupefied  with  weariness  and  sorrow. 
It  was  now  near  the  Oftwning  of  t^e  day,  and  their  eyes 
had  not  closed  in  sleep  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

If  it  be  possible,  let  this  oup  pass  firom 
me. — We  shrink  instinctiyely  from  analysing  or  com- 
menting on  the  utterances  of  that  hour  of  agony.  But, 
hfl^pU^,  words  are  giyen  us  where  our  own  words  fail. 
Thus  it  was,  we  are  told,  that  "  He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  that  He  suffered"  (Heb.  y.  8).    He  had 

Soken  before  to  the  yery  disciples  who  were  now  near 
im  of  the  "  cup "  which  His  Father  had  giyen  Him 
to  drink  (xx.  23).  Now  the  **cup"  is  broiu^ht  to 
His  lips,  and  His  human  will  at  once  shrinks  nt>m  it 
and  accepts  it.  The  prayer  which  He  had  taught  His 
disciples  to  use,  "  Leaa  us  not  into  temptation,  is  now 
His  prayer,  but  it  is  subordinated  to  that  other  prayer, 
whicn  is  higher  eyen  than  it,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  In 
the  prayer  "  If  it  be  possible  "  we  recognise,  as  in  Mark 
ziii.  32,  the  natural,  necessary  limiu  of  our  Lord's 
humanity.  In  one  sense  "with  God  all  things  are 
possible,  but  eyen  the  Diyine  Omnipotence  works 
through  self-imposed  laws,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the 
natural  world,  and  there  also  ends  cannot  be  obtained 
except  throuffh  their  appointed  and  therefore  necessary 
means.  Goa  might  haye  redeemed  mankind,  men  haye 
rashly  said,  without  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  but  the  higher  laws  of  the  Diyine  (jk)yem- 
ment  made  such  a  course,  if  we  may  yenture  so  to 
speak,  morally  impossible. 


(40)  He  Cometh  unto  the  disciples.— Perhaps 
to  both  the  groups — ^first  of  the  three  and  then  of  the 
ei^ht.  All  were  alike  sleeping^ — as  St.  Luke  character- 
isfically  adds,  "  sleeping  for  sorrow." 

What,  could  ye  not  watch  .  .  .  P— Literally, 
Were  ye  thus  unable  to  watch  ?  St.  Mark  (xiy.  37)  in- 
diyidualises  the  words — "  Simon,  sleepest  thouP"  He 
had  boasted  of  his  readiness  to  do  great  things.  He 
could  not  so  much  as  rouse  himself  to  watch  for  one 
hour.  The  last  word  may  be  fairly  taken  as  partly 
measuring  the  time  that  had  passed  since  their  Master 
had  left  them.  As  the  words  are  reported  we  must 
belieye  that  the  disciples  were  lust  so  far  roused  as 
to  hear  them,  and  that  they  sank  back  powerless  into 
slumber. 

W  Watch  and  pray.— The  first  word  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  our  Lord*s  teaching  at  this  period 
(xxiy.  42 ;  xxy.  13).  It  became  the  watchword  of  the 
early  disciples  (1  Cor.  xyi.  13 ;  Col.  iy.  2 ;  1  Thess. 
y.  6 ;  1  Pet.  y.  8).  It  left  its  mark  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  in  the  new  names  of  Gregory,  and 
Tifidlius,  or  Yigilantius,  "  the  watcher." 

That  ye  enter  not  into  temptation— i.e.,  as  in  the 
Lord's  r^yer,  to  which  our  Lord  manifestly  recalls  the 
minds  of  the  disciples — the  trial  of  coming  danger  and 
persecution.  In  their  present  weakness  that  trial  might 
proye  greater  than  they  could  bear,  and  therefore  they 
were  to  watch  and  pray,  in  order  thai  they  might  not 
pass  by  negligence  mto  too  close  contact  with  its  power. 

The  spirit  indeed  is  willing.— Better,  readv,  or 
ecLger.  ^ere  is  a  tenderness  in  the  warning  which  is 
yery  noticeable.  The  Master  recognises  the  element  of 
good,  iheoT  readiness  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to 
death,  in  their  higher  nature.  But  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh  were  contrary  the  one  to  the  other  (Gal.  y.  17); 
and  therefore  they  could  not  do  the  things  that  they 
would,  without  a  higher  strength  than  their  own. 

(^)  If  this  oup  may  not  pass  away  trom  me. 
— ^There  is  a  slight  change  of  tone  perceptible  in  this 
prayer  as  compared  with  tne  first.  It  is,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  men,  as  though  the  conyiction  thai 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  cup  could  pass  away  from 
Him  had  come  with  fuller  deamess  before  His  mind, 
and  He  was  learning  to  accept  it.  He  finds  the  answer 
to  the  former  prayer  in  the  continuance,  not  the  remoyal, 
of  the  bitter  agony  that  preyed  on  His  spirit.  It  is 
probably  at  this  stage  of  the  trial  that  we  are  to  place 
the  sweat  like  "  great  drops  of  blood  "  and  the  yision  of 
the  angel  of  Luke  xxii.  43,  44. 

m  He  came  and  found  them  asleep  again.— 
The  motiye  of  tiiis  return  we  may  reyerently  belieye  to 
haye  been,  as  before,  the  craying  for  human  sympathy 
in  that  hour  of  awful  agony.  He  does  not  now  rouse 
i^em  or  speak  to  them.  He  looks  on  them  sorrowfully, 
and  they  meet  His  gaze  with  bewildered  and  stupefied 
astonishment.  "  They  wist  not  what  to  answer  Sim" 
(Mark  xiy.  40). 
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fonnd  them  asleep  again :  for  their 
eyes  were  heavy.  ^**)  And  he  left  them, 
and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the 
third  time,  saying  the  same  words. 
(45)  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Sleep  on  now,  and 
take  your  rest:  behold,  the  honr  is 
at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  sinners.  W  Rise,  let 
ns  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that 
doth  betray  me. 

W  And  while  he  yet  spake,"  lo, 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and 
with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords 
and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and 


Mark  14.  4S 
Luke  B.  47 
John  18.S. 


elders  of  the  people.  <^)  Now  he  that 
betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,. 
Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  tlmt  same  is 
he :  hold  him  fast.  <^)  And  forthwith 
he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail,  master ;. 
and  kissed  him.  (^)  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Eriend,  wherefore  art  thou 
comeP  Then  came  they,  and  laid 
hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  hun.  (^)  And^ 
behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with 
Jesus  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of  the 
high  priest's,  and  smote  off  his  ear*. 
(»)  Then  said  Jesus  tinto  him.  Put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for  all 


W  Saying  the  same  words.— The  fact  is  sug- 
gestive, as  indicating  that  there  is  a  repetition  in 
prayer  which  indicates  not  formalism,  bnt  mtensity  of 
leeung.  Lower  forms  of  sorrow  may,  as  it  were,  play 
with  grief  and  vary  the  forms  of  its  expression,  bnt  the 
deepest  and  sharpest  a^ony  is  content  to  fall  back  npon 
Uie  iteration  of  the  self-same  words. 

(45)  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.— There  is 
an  obvions  difficulty  in  these  words,  followed  as  thev  are 
so  immediately  by  the  "  Base,  let  us  be  going,"  of  the 
next  verse.  We  mieht,  at  first,  be  indmed  to  see  in 
them  a  shade  of  implied  reproach.  "  Sleep  on  now,  if 
sleep  under  such  conditions  is  possible ;  make  the  most 
of  the  short  interval  that  remains  before  the  hour  of  the 
betrayal  comes."  Something  of  this  kind  seems  obvi- 
ously implied,  but  the  sudden  change  is,  perhaps,  best 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  tul  after 
these  words  had  been  spoken  that  the  Traitor  and  his 
companions  were  seen  actually  approaching,  and  that  it 
was  this  that  led  to  the  words  seemingly  so  different  in 
their  purport,  bidding  the  slumberers  to  rouse  them- 
selves from  sleep.  The  past,  which,  as  far  as  their  trial 
went,  might  have  been  given  to  sleep,  was  over.  A  new 
crisis  had  come  calling  for  action. 

(46)  Bise,  let  us  be  going.— It  is  obvious  that  the 
latter  clause  does  not  involve  any  suggestion  of  flight, 
but  rather  a  call  to  confront  the  danger. 

W  A  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves. 
— St.  John's  account  (xviii.  3)  is  fuller.  The  multitude 
included  (1)  the  band  (not "  a  band,"  as  in  the  Authorised 
version),  i.e.,  the  cohort  (the  same  word  as  in  Acts.  x.  1) 
of  Roman  soldiers  sent  by  Pilate  to  prevent  a  tumult. 
These  probably  were  armed  with  swords ;  (2)  the  officers 
of  the  chief -priests,  probably  the  Levites  or  Nethinim, 
who  were  the  guards  of  the  Temple,  armed  with  "  staves  " 
or  "  elubs."  He  adds,  also,  what  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  they  were  provided  with  "  lanterns  and 
torches  "  as  well  as  weapons.  It  was  now  near  the  hour 
of  dawn,  but  they  must  have  left  the  city  while  there 
was  at  best  only  moonlight  to  guide  them.  They  bent 
their  steps  to  Gethsemane,  as  that  was  known  to 
Judas  as  one  at  least  of  our  Lord's  chosen  resorts  (John 
xviii.  2),  in  which,  we  may  well  believe.  He  had  spent 
some  hours  of  each  of  the  four  preceding  nights. 

(^)  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss.--It  is  probable, 
from  the  known  customs  (1)  of  the  Jews  and  (2)  of  the 
early  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Thess.  v.  26)  that  this 
was  the  usual  salutation  of  the  disciples  to  their  Master. 
St.  Jolm,  it  mav  be  noted,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
sign ;  probably  because  here^  as  elsewhere,  he  seeks  to 


give  touches  that  others  had  passed  over,  rather  than 
to  repeat  what  the  oral  or  written  teaching  of  the  Church 
had  already  made  familiar. 

(49)  Halt  master  .—Better,  Bahbi,  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  (xiv.  45)  giving  the  Hebrew  word.  Th» 
Greek  word  for  '*  hail"  is  somewhat  more  familiar  than 
the  English  has  come  to  be  for  us.  It  was,  we  may 
believe,  the  disciples'  usual  gteeixDg. 

(^)  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  oome?— The 
word  is  the  same  as  in  Matt.  xx.  18,  xxii.  12 ;  and  "  com- 
rade," and  the  old  and  not  yet  obsolete  English 
"mate,"  come  nearer  to  its  meaning.  In  daiSical 
Greek  it  was  used  by  fellow-soldiers,  or  sailors,  of 
each  other.  Socrates  used  it  in  conversing  with  hia 
scholars  (Plato,  Beptib,  i.,  p.  334).  It  is  probably  im- 
mediately after  the  kiss  had  thus  been  given  that  wo 
must  insert  the  short  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and 
the  officers  recorded  in  John  xviii  2 — 8. 

(51)  One  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus.— It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  all  four  Gospels  record  the 
fact,  St.  John  alone  (xviii.  10, 11)  records  the  names  both 
of  the  disciple  who  struck  the  blow  (Peter)  and  of  the 
servant  whom  he  attacked.  The  reticence  of  the  first 
three  GU>spels  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  wonuuk 
with  the  box  of  ointment,  must  have  been  obviously 
intentional ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  its  motive. 

Drew  his  sword. — ^We  learn  from  Luke  xxii.  3S 
that  there  were  but  two  swords  in  the  whole  company 
of  the  twelve.  One  of  these  naturally  was  in  Peter's 
possession,  as  being  Hie  foremost  of  the  whole  band. 

A  servant  of  &e  high  priest's.— St.  John  (xviiL 
11)  with  the  precision  characteristic  of  his  narrative^ 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel  history,  gives 
the  servant's  name  as  Malchus,  and  states  that  it  was 
the  right  ear  that  was  cut  off.  He  came,  it  would 
seem,  not  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Temple,  bat  as 
the  personal  slave  of  Caiaphas.  Three  of  the  four 
Grospels  use  Hie  diminutive  form  of  the  Greek  for 
"ear,"  St.  Luke  only  (xxii.  50)  giving  the  primitive 
word.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  former 
was  used  with  any  special  significance.  St.  Luke  also 
(xxii.  51)  alone  records  the  fact  that  our  Lord  touched 
and  healed  the  wound  thus  made. 

(52)  All  they  that  talce  the  sword.— St.  Matthew's 
record  is  here  the  fullest.  St.  Mark  reports  none  of 
the  words;  St.  Luke  (xxii.  51)  gives  only  the  calm* 
ing  utterance,  "Sniffer  ye  thus  far;*'  St.  John  (xviiL  11) 
adds  to  the  command  to  put  the  sword  into  its  sheath 
the  words,  "The  cup  wnich  My  Father  hath  given 
Me,  shall  I  not  drink  itP"  a  manifest  echo  of  the 
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they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.*  <^>  Thinkest  thou  that 
I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 
he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels  P  ^"^  But  how 
then  shall  th^  scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  beP*  ^")  In  that 
same  hour  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes. 
Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with 
swords  and  staves  for  to  take  me  P    I 


1  Gen.  0.  6;  Rer. 

13. 10. 


e  Ijiuj.4. 20. 


Msa.  5&  la 


d  UArkU.  SS; 
Luke  22.  M: 
John  18.  la. 


sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the 
temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 
(^  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the 
scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be 
fulfuled/  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook 
him,  and  fled. 

('^  And  they  that  had  laid  hold  on 
Jesus  led  him  away  to  Gaiaphas  the 
hiffh  priest,^  where  the  scribes  and  the 
elders  were  assembled.    ^^  But  Peter 


myer  that  had  been  uttered  before  in  the  hour  of 
Bis  agonj.  The  words  which  St.  Matthew  gives  are 
obvionslj  not  a  general  role  declaring  the  nnlaw- 
fnlness  of  all  waruire,  offensive  or  defensive,  but  are 
limited  in  their  range  by  the  occasion.  Itesistance 
at  that  time  would  have  involved  certain  destruc- 
tion. More  than  that,  it  would  have  been  fighting 
not  for  God,  but  against  Him,  because  agaiost  the 
fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  It  is,  however,  a  natural 
inference  from  the  words  to  see  in  them  a  warning 
applicable  to  all  analogous  occasions.  In  whatever 
other  cause  it  may  be  hwfnl  to  use  carnal  weapons, 
it  is  not  wise  or  right  to  draw  the  sword  for  Christ  and 
His  Truth.    (Comp.  2  Cor.  x.  4.) 

(58)  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray .  .P 
— ^There  is  a  strange  and  suggestive  blendinsf  of  the 
possible  and  the  impossible  in  these  wOrds.  Could  He 
nave  brought  Himself  to  utter  that  prayer,  it  would 
have  been  answered.  But  He  could  not  so  pray  unless 
He  knew  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  His  Father's  will,  and 
He  had  been  taught,  in  wat  hour  of  agony,  that  it 
was  not  in  harmony,  and  therefore  He  would  not 
utter  it. 

Presently .<<-The  modem  English  reader  needs  to 
be  reminded  once  more  that  the  word  means  immedu 
ately,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Twelve  legions.— The  number  is  probablv  sug- 
gested b^  that  of  the  Apostles.  Not  twelve  weak  men, 
one  a  traitor  and  the  others  timorous,  but  twelve  l^ons 
of  the  armies  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Note  the  Roman 
word  appearing  here,  as  in  Mark.  v.  9,  15,  as  the  re- 
presentative ofwarlike  might. 

(M)  How  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fUlfUledP 
-»The  words  indicate  what  one  may  reverently  speak  of 
as  the  source  of  the  peace  and  calmness  which  had  come 
to  our  Lord's  human  soul  out  of  the  depths  of  its  agony. 
All  that  was  sharpest  and  most  bitter  was  part  of  a 
pre-ordained  disdpiine.  Not  otherwise  could  the  Scrip- 
tures be  fulfilled,  which  had  painted,  if  we  may  so 
n>eak,  the  picture  of  the  ideal  Sufferer  not  less  vividly 
than  that  of  the  ideal  Conqueror  and  King.  It  was 
meet  that  He  too  should  be  made  perfect  through 
sufferings  (Heb.  ii.  10). 

(55)  Are  ye  oome  out  as  against  a  thief  P— 
Better,  as  cigainst  a  robber  with  swords  and  eluhs. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  John  xviii.  40,  of 
Barabbas,  uid  points  to  the  brigand  chieftain  of  a  lawless 
band  as  distinct  from  the  petty  thief  of  towns  or 
villages. 

I  sat  daily  with  you  tea<$hingin  the  temple.— 
The  statement  referred  primarily,  perhaps,  to  what  had 
passed  in  the  three  da^s  immeoiately  preceding,  but  it 
looks  beyond  this  in  its  wide  ^nerality,  and  is  im- 
portant as  an  indication,  occumng  in  one  of  the  first 
three  Gkwpels,  of  a  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  which  their 
narratives  pass  over.     The  "sitting"  in  the  Temple 


impHed  that  our  Lord  took  the  position  of  a  teacher 
more  or  less  recognised  as  such  (comp.  Note  on  Matt. 
V.  1),  not  that  of  one  who  was  addressing  the  multitude 
without  authority. 

(56)  But  all  titiis  was  done.— Better,  hui  aU  this 
has  come  to  pass.  The  words,  though  they  agree  in 
form  with  those  of  i.  22,  are,  as  we  see  from  Mark  ziv. 
49,  not  a  comment  of  the  Evangelist's,  but  our  Lord's 
own  witness  to  the  disciples  and  the  multitude,  that 
the  treachery  and  violence  of  which  He  was  the  victim 
were  all  woridng  out  a  divine  purpose,  and  (as  in  verse 
54)  fulfilling  the  Scriptures  in  which  that  purpose  had 
been  shadowed  forth. 

Then  all  the  disoiples  forsook  him,  and  fled.— 
We  read  with  a  sorrowful  surprise  of  uiis  cowardly 
abandonment.  Better  things,  we  think,  might  have 
been  expected  of  those  who  had  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  go  with  Him  to  prison  and  to  death.  Yet  we 
mav  remember  (1)  the  weariness  and  eihaustion  which 
had  overcome  them,  making  the  resolve  and  courage,  to 
sav  the  least,  more  difficult ;  and  (2)  that  they  had  been 
told  not  to  resbt,  and  that  flight  might  seem  to  them 
the  only  alternative  to  resistance.  We  have  to  fill  up 
St.  Matthew's  record  with  the  strange  episode  of  the 
"  young  man  with  a  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body  "  of  Mark  xvi.  51,  where  see  Note. 

(57)  To  Gaiaphas  the  high  priest.— St.  John 
alone,  probably  from  the  special  facilities  which  he 
possessed  as  Jmown  to  the  high  priest,  records  the 

5reliminary  examination  before  Annas  (John  xviii.  13, 
9 — ^24).  It  was  obviously  intended  to  draw  from  our 
Lord's  Hps  something  that  might  serve  as  the  basis  of 
an  accusation.  Gaiaphas,  we  must  remember,  had 
already  committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  condem- 
nation (John  xL  49, 50).  The  whole  history  that  follows 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  plans  of  the  priests  had 
been  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  Judas. 

Where  the  soribes  and  the  elders  were  as- 
sembled.— ^It  was  against  the  rules  of  Jewish  law  to 
hold  a  session  of  the  banhedrin  or  Council  for  the  trial 
of  capital  offences  by  mAi,  Such  an  assembly  on 
the  night  of  the  Paschal  Supper  must  have  been  still 
more  at  variance  with  usage,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  held  has,  indeed,  been  urffed  as  a  proof  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  not  properly  me  Passover.  The  present 
gatnering  was  therefore  an  informal  one — ^probablv  a 
packed  meetinfi^  of  those  who  were  parties  to  the  plot, 
Kicodemus  ana  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  and  probably  not 
a  few  others,  like  the  young  "  ruler  "  of  Luke  xviii.  18, 
not  being  summoned.  When  the^  had  gone  through 
their  mode  trial,  and  day  was  dawning  (Luke  xxii.  68), 
they  tnmsf ormed  themselves  into  a  £)nnal  court,  and 
proceeded  to  pass  judgment. 

(58)  Peter  followed  him  afar  off.— We  find 
from  St.  John's  narrative,  here  much  the  fullest,  that 
it  was  through  him  that  Peter  found  admission.    He 
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followed  him  afar  off  tinto  the  high 
priest's  palace,  and  went  in,  and  sat 
with  the  servants,  to  see  the  end. 
<»)  Now  the  chief  priests,  and  elders, 
and  all  the  coancU,  sought  false  witness 
against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death; 
<«))  bxxt  found  none :  yea,  though  man j 
false  witnesses  came,  yet  found  thej 
none.  At  the  last  came  two  false 
witnesses,  (^>  and  ssddy  This  feUow  said, 
I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
God,*  and  to  build  it  in  three  days. 
<®J  And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said 
unto   him,   Answerest   thou   nothing? 


frch.  18.17: 
Bom.  14.  10; 
1  These.  4. 10. 

a  John  1.18. 


what  18  it  which  these  witness  against 
thee?  ^^^  But  Jesus  held  his  peace. 
And  the  high  priest  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  ' 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  ^^>  Jesus 
saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said :  never- 
theless I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall 
ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,*  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  (®^>  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy;  what  further 
need  have  we  of   witaessesP    behold. 


sat  in  the  "  court "  "  with  the  servants"  (better,  oMcers, 
as  in  John  xviiL  18)  and  the  slaves,  who,  in  the  chill  of 
the  earlv  dawn,  had  lighted  a  charcoal  fire.  Female 
slaves  wno  acted  as  gate-keepers  were  passing  to  and 
fro.  The  cold  night  air  haa  told  on  tne  disciple,  and 
he  too,  weary  and  cnilled,  drew  near  the  fire  and  warmed 
himself. 

To  see  the  end. — ^There  is  something  singolarly 
snggestiye  in  this  account  of  Peter's  motive.  It  was, 
we  may  believe,  more  than  a  vagae  curiosity.  There 
was  something  of  sorrowful  anxiety,  of  reverential 
sorrow,  but  there  was  no  fervent  devotion,  no  prayer 
for  himself  or  his  Master,  only  the  fevered  restlessness 
of  uncertain  expectation,  and  so  all  the  natural  in- 
stability of  his  cnaracter  had  free  play,  with  nothing  to 
control  it. 

{s»)  Sought  flEdse  witness. — ^The  tense  of  the 
Greek  verb  implies  a  continued  process  of  seeking. 
The  attempt  to  draw  the  materials  for  condemnation 
from  the  hps  of  the  accused  had  failed.  The  law  of 
Moses  required  at  least  two  witnesses  (Dent.  xvii.  6 ; 
xix.  15),  and  these,  it  is  natural  to  beUeve,  were  ex- 
amined independently  of  each  other.  The  haste  which 
marked  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  had  probably 
prevented  previous  concert,  and  the  judges  could  not, 
for  very  shame,  convict  in  the  face  of  a  glaring  dis- 
crepancy, probably  as  to  time  and  place,  TOtween  the 
witnesses  who  thus  offered  themselves. 

(61)  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the 
temple  of  God. — ^It  is  remarkable  that  the  two 
Gospels  which  record  the  charge  do  not  record  the 
woras  in  which  it  had  its  starting-point.  Apparently, 
the  second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (chap.  xxi.  12)  had 
revived  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  brought  back  to 
men's  minds  the  words  that  had  then  be^  spoken — 
"  Destrov  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up"  (John  ii.  19).  What  was  now  reported  was  a 
sufficiently  natural  distortion  of  what  had  then  been 
said.  St.  Mark  adds  that  even  then  the  witnesses  did 
not  agree.  There  were  still  discrepancies  as  to  time, 
place,  and  the  exact  words,  that  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  established  rules  of  evidence. 

(^)  Answerest  thou  nothing?— A  different 
punctuation  gives,  Answerest  Thou  nothing  to  what  these 
witness  against  Thee  ?  as  one  question.  The  question 
implies  a  long-continued  silence,  while  witness  after 
witness  were  uttering  their  clumsy  falsehoods,  the  effect 
of  which  it  b  not  easy  to  realise  without  a  more  than 
common  exercise  of  what  may  be  called  dramatic  imagi- 
nation. I  remember  hearing  from  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  had  seen  the  Ammergau  Passion-mystery, 
that,  as  represented  there,  it  came  upon  him  with  a 


force  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  In  the  silence 
itself  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  deliberate  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isa.  liii.  7.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  23  we  find  a 
record  of  the  impression  which  that  fulfilment  made 
on  the  disciples. 

What  is  it  .  •  .  P — ^The  question  was  clearly  put, 
as  it  had  been  before  Annas  (John,  xviii.  19),  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  out  something  that  would  ensure 
condemnation. 

(®)  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  Gkxl  .  .  .— 
The  appeal  was  one  of  unusual  solemnity.  AU  else  had 
failed  to  break  through  the  silence,  out  this  would 
surely  rouse  Him.  'Technically,  the  oath  thus  tendered 
to  the  accused  was  of  the  nature  of  an  oath  of  com- 
purgation, such  as  that  recognised  in  Ex.  xxiL  11» 
Num.  V.  19 — ^22, 1  Kings  viU.  31,  but  it  was  skilfully 
worded  so  as  to  force  upon  our  Lord  the  alternative 
either  of  denying  what  indeed  He  was,  or  of  makiiig  a 
confession  which  would  be  treated  as  blasphemy,  ^e 
records  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (John  v.  18;  viii.  58; 
ix.  37;  X.  24)  show  us  that  they  had  good  means  of 
knowing  what  answer  to  expect. 

(64)  Tnou  hast  said. — ^The  silence  was  broken  as 
they  expected.  He  was  indeed  what  the  words  they 
had  uttered  impHed.  More  than  this.  He  was  also  the 
Son  of  Man  of  JDaniel's  vision  (Dan.  viL  13),  the  Head 
of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  No  words  in  the  whole 
Gospel  records  are  more  decisive  against  the  views 
of  tnose  who  would  fain  see  in  our  Lord  only  a  great 
moral  teacher,  like  Socrates  or  Oakya  Mouni  At  the 
very  crisis  of  His  history,  when  denial  would  have 
saved  His  life.  He  asserts  His  claim  to  be  much  more 
than  this,  to  be  all  that  the  most  devout  Christiana  have 
ever  believed  Him  to  be.  At  such  a  moment,  when 
men  stand  face  to  face  with  seeming  failure  and  with 
death,  dreams  and  delusive  claims  for  the  most  part 
melt  away.  Here  claims  that  men  have  nresumea  to 
think  of  as  delusive  were  strengthened  ana  intensified, 
and  reproduced  as  in  the  calmness  of  assured  conviction. 

The  right  hand  of  power.— The  Greek  article 
here  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in  English,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  tnat  our  Lord  speaks  ox  "  the  power,"  thmt 
which  belonged  pre-eminently  to  the  Eternal. 

(65)  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes. — 
The  act  was  almost  as  much  a  formal  sign  of  condem- 
nation as  the  putting  on  of  the  black  cap  by  an  English 
judge.  The  judges  in  a  Jewish  trial  for  blasphexiiy 
were  bound  to  rend  their  clothes  in  twain  when  the 
blasphemous  words  were  uttered,  and  the  clothes  so 
torn  were  never  afterwards  to  be  mended.  Li  Acts 
xiv.  14  the  same  act  appears,  on  the  part  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas/  as  the  expression  of  an  impulsive  horror,  as 
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now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 
(M)  What  think  ye?  They  answered 
and  said,  He  is  guilty  of  death.  <^)  Then 
did  they  spit  in  his  face,'  and  buffeted 
him;  and  others  smote  him  with  the 
j)alms  of  their  hands,^  (®^  saying,  Pro- 
phesy unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he 
that  smote  thee  9 

W  Now  Peter  sat  without  in  the 
palace  :*  and  a  damsel  came  unto  him, 
.saying.  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of 
Galilee.  ^)  But  he  denied  before  them 
all,    saying,    I    know    not  what   thou 
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sayest.  <^>  And  when  he  was  gone  out 
into  the  porch,  another  maid  saw  him, 
and  said  unto  them  that  were  there. 
This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  ^  And  again  be  denied 
with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man. 
^)  And  after  a  while  came  unto  him 
they  that  stood  by,  and  said  to  Peter, 
Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them ;  for 
thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.  ^*)  Then 
began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying, 
I  blow  not  the  man.  And  immediately 
the  cock  crew.    <^)  And  Peter  remem- 


it  had  done  of  old  when  ElUkim  rent  his  clothes  on 
hearing  the  blasphemies  of  Bab-shakeh  (2  Kings  xviii. 
37).  A  comoarison  of  the  Greek  word  here  and  in 
Mark  xir.  Go  shows  that  it  included  the  tonic  or 
amder-gument  as  well  as  the  cloak. 

(68)  He  is  goilty  of  death.~In  modem  English 
the  word  "  guilty  "  is  almost  always  followed  by  the 
crime  which  a  man  has  committed.  In  older  use  it  wns 
followed  by  the  punishment  which  the  man  deserved. 
(Gomp.  Num.  xxxv.  31.)  The  decision,  as  far  as  l^e 
meeting  went,  was  unanimous.  Sentence  was  passed. 
It  remained,  however,  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect, 
and  this,  while  the  Roman  governor  was  at  Jerusalem, 
presented  a  difficultv  which  had  to  be  met  by  pro- 
ceedings of  another  kind.  The  Jews,  or  at  least  tneir 
rulers,  who  courted  the  favour  of  Rome,  ostentatiously 
disclaimed  the  power  of  punishing  capital  offences 
(John  xviii.  31). 

m  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  flEkce.— We  learn 
from  St.  Mark  (xiv.  65)  and  St.  Luke  (zzii.  63)  that 
these  acts  of  outrage  were  perpetrated,  not  by  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  by  the  officers  who  had 
the  accused  in  their  custody,  and  who,  it  would  seem, 
Availed  themselves  of  the  mterval  between  the  two 
meetings  of  the  council  to  indulge  in  this  wanton 
emelty.  Here,  also,  they  were  unconsciously  working 
out  a  complete  correspondence  with  Isaiah's  picture  (n 
the  riffhteous  sufferer  (Isa.  1. 6).  The  word  "  ouffeted  " 
describes  a  blow  with  the  clenched  fist,  as  contrasted 
with  one  with  the  open  palm. 

(88)  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ.— The  words 
derived  their  noint  from  the  fact  recorded  bv  St.  Mark 
(xiv.  65),  that  tne  officers  had  blindfolded  their  prisoner. 
Was  He  able,  through  His  supernatural  power,  to 
Identify  those  who  smote  Him  P 

(»)  Kow  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace.— 
Setter,  had  aat  doum  in  the  cctvurt.  The  word  rendered 
"  palace"  here  and  in  verse  58,  is  strictly  the  court-yard 
4nr  quadrangle  round  which  a  house  was  built.  It  may 
te  well  to  bring  together  the  order  of  the  Apostle's 
ihrioe-repeated  &nia9s. 

(1)  On  his  entry  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  in 
Answer  to  the  female  slave  who  kept  the  door  (John 
^viii.  17). 

(2)  As  he  sat  by  the  fire  warming  himself,  in  answer 
(a)  to  another  dunsel  (Matt.  xm.  69)  and  (6)  other 
tiy-standers  (John  xvHi.  25  ;  Luke  xxii.  58),  including 
(c)  the  kinsman  of  Malchus  (John  xviii.  26). 

(3)  About  an  hour  later  (Luke  xxii.  59),  after  he  had 
left  the  fire,  as  if  to  avoid  the  shower  of  questions,  and 
had  gone  out  into  the  porch,  or  gatewav  leading  out 
ot  the  court-yard,  in  answer  (a)  to  one  of  the  damsels 
frho  had  spoken  before  (Mark  xiv.  69 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  71), 


and  again  (6)  to  other  by-standers  (Luke  xxii.  59 ;  Matt*, 
xxvi.  13 ;  Mark  xiv.  20). 

There  were  thus  three  distinct  occasions,  but  as  the 
hasty  words  of  denial  rose  to  his  lips,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  they  were  repeated  more  than  once  on 
each  occasion,  and  that  several  persons  heard  them. 

As  far  as  we  can  analyse  the  impulse  which  led  to  the 
denial,  it  was  probably  shame  not  less  than  fear.  The 
feeling  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  cry,  "  Be  it  far 
from  thee,  Lord,"  when  he  first  heard  of  his  Master's 
coining  passion  (Matt.  xvi.  22),  came  back  upon  lum, 
and  he  shrank  from  the  taunts  and  ridicule  wnich  were 
sure  to  fall  upon  the  f oUowers  of  One  whom  they  had 
acknowledgea  as  the  Christ,  and  whose  career  was 
ending  in  apparent  failure.  It  was  against  that  feeling 
of  shame  that  our  Lord  on  that  occasion  had  specially 
warned  him  (Mark  viii.  38).  The  element  of  fear  also 
was,  however,  probably  strong  in  Peter's  nature. 
(Oomp.  Gal.  ii.  12.) 

(72)  With  an  oath. — ^The  downward  step  once  taken, 
the  disciple's  fall  was  fatally  rapid.  Forgetful  of  his 
Lord's  command  forbidding  anv  use  of  oaths  in 
common  speech  (Matt.  v.  34),  he  cud  not  shrink  from 
invoking  the  divine  name,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
attest  his  falsehood. 

(73)  Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.—The  QaHlean 
patois  was  probably  stronger  when  he  spoke  under  the 
influence  of  strong  excitement.  It  was  said  to  have,  as 
its  chief  feature,  a  confused  thick  utterance  of  the 
guttural  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the 
change  of  8h  into  Th.  The  half-detectionwhich  the 
remark  implied,  perhaps,  also,  some  sense  of  shame 
at  the  provincialism  aUractinff  notice,  led  to  the  more 
vehement  denial  that  followed. 

(74)  To  curse  and  to  swear. — ^We  may  infer  from 
the  two  words  that  he  used  some  common  formula 
of  execration,  such  as,  e.g.,  "  Grod  do  so  to  me  and  more 
also"  (1  Kings  xix.  2;  xx.  10),  as  well  as  the  oath- 
formula,  "  By  Heaven,"  or  "  By  the  Temple." 

Immediately  the  cook  crew. — St.  Mark  alone 
records  the  first  cock-crow.  The  Greek  has  no  article ; 
"a  cock  crew."  We  find  from  Mark  xiii.  35  that 
"  cock-crowing  "  had  become  a  familiar  phrase,  as  with 
us,  for  the  earliest  hour  of  dawn. 

(75)  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus.— 
St.  Luke  records  (xxii.  61)  that  it  was  at  this  moment, 
probably  as  He  was  passing  from  the  council  chamber, 
mocked  and  buffeted  by  uie  officers,  that "  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter."  That  ghince,  full,  we 
must  believe,  of  tenderest  pity  and  deenest  sadness,  as 
of  one  who  was  moved  not  bv  anser  out  by  sorrow, 
recalled  him  to  his  better  self,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
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bered  the  word  of  Jesus,  whicli  said 
unto  YnjTLy  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  he  went 
out,  and  wept  bitterly, 

CHAPTEE  XXVn.— (1)  When  the 
morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  the  people  took  coxinsel 
against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death:' 


A.D.a& 


A  Hark  U. 
21.46; 

28. 


1:  Lake 
Johnia. 


(^  and  when  they  had  bound  him,  they 
led  Kim  b^slj,  and  delivered  him  to 
Pontius  Pilate  the  governor. 

(3)  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed 
him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  con- 
demned, repented  himself,  and  brought 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  t*^  saying,  I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the 


penitence  were  opened.  From  that  hour  we  lose  sight 
of  him  till  the  morning  of  the  Besnrrection.  We  may 
infer  from  his  then  appearing  in  company  with  John 
(John  XX.  3),  that  he  tnmed  in  his  contrition  to  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  early  years,  who  had  pro- 
Imbly  witnessed  his  denials,  and  was  not  repulsed.  The 
fact  that  the  record  of  his  fall  appears  in  every  Gospel, 
may  be  noted  as  indicating  that,  in  after  years,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  letting  men  know  of  his  guilt,  but 
sought  rather  that  men  might  find  in  him  (as  St.  Paul 
afterwards  in  his  experience,  1  Tim.  i.  12 — 16)  a  proof 
of  the  mercy  and  tender  pity  of  his  Lord. 

xxvn. 

0)  Took  counsel.~Betf«r,  held  a  eouneih  (Oomp. 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Acts  xxr.  12.)  Another  formal 
meeting  was  held  (according  to  the  Jewish  role  that 
the  sentence  of  the  judges  was  not  to  be  given  at  the 
same  sitting  as  the  trial)  to  confirm  \he  previous  decision, 
and  probaoly  to  determine  on  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  It  ended,  as  the  next  verse  shows,  in  sending 
oiur  Lord  to  Pilate,  and  leaving  to  him  the  responsibility 
of  punishing.  They  entered,  as  the  sequel  shows,  on  a 
kina  of  diplomatic  struggle  as  to  the  limits  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  imperial  powers,  the  former  seeking  to 
make  the  latter  its  tool,  the  latter  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeming  to  act  in  that  character. 

(2)  Pontius  Pilate.— It  may  bo  well  to  bring  to- 
gether the  chief  known  facts  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  Govemor,  or  more  accurately,  the  Procurator,  of 
Judisa,  whose  name  is  conspicuous  as  occupying  a 
solitary  prominence  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  He 
must  nave  belonged,  by  birth  or  adoption,  to  the  geru 
of  the  Pontii,  one  of  whom,  0.  Pontius  Telesinus,  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  Samnites  in  their  second  and 
third  wars  against  Rome  B.C.  321 — ^292.  The  cog- 
nomen Pilatus  means  *' armed  with  the  pilum  or 
javelin,"  and  may  have  had  its  origin  in  some  early 
military  achievement.  As  appHed,  however,  to  Mount 
Pilatus  in  Switzerland,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
is  a  contracted  form  of  PUeatus,  from  pilea  a  cap,  and 
is  applied  to  the  mountain  as  having  for  the  most  part, 
a  cloud-capped  summit.  When  Judsea  became  formally 
subject  to  the  empire,  on  the  deposition  of  Arche- 
laus,  a  procuraior,  or  collector  of  revenue,  invested 
with  judicial  power,  was  appointed  to  govern  it,  sub- 
ject to  the  Governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  and  resided 
commonly  at  CsBsarea.  Pontius  Pilate,  of  whose  pre- 
vious career  we  know  nothing,  was  appointed,  A.D. 
25—26,  as  the  sixth  holder  of  t£kt  office.  Mis  adminis- 
tration had  already,  prior  to  our  Lord's  trial,  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  outrages  on  Jewish  feelings. 
(1)  He  had  removed  the  he^-quarters  of  his  army 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  troops  brought 
their  standards  with  the  imase  of  the  emperor 
into  the  Holy  City.  The  people  were  excited  into 
frenzy,  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  CsBsarea  to  implore 
him  to  spare  them  this  outrage   on  their  religion. 


After  five  days  of  obstinacy  and  a  partial  attempt 
to  suppress  the  tumult,  Pilate  at  last  yielded  (Jos. 
Ant,  xvii.  3,  §§  1,  2;  Wars,  ii.  9,  §§  2-4).  (2)  He 
had  hung  up  in  his  palace  at  Jerusalem  gilt  shields 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  heathen  deities,  and  would 
not  remove  them  till  an  express  order  came  from  IHbe- 
rius  (Philo,  Leg,  ad  Caium,  c.  38).  (3)  He  had  taken 
money  from  the  Corban,  or  treasury  of  the  Temple,  for 
the  construction  of  an  aqueduct.  This  led  to  another 
tumult,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  slaughter  not  of 
the  rioters  only,  but  also  of  casual  spe<^tors  (Jos. 
Wars,  ii.  9,  §  4).  (4)  Lastly,  on  some  unknown  occa»on, 
he  had  slain  some  Galileans  while  they  were  in  the  very- 
act  of  sacrificing  (Luke  xiii.  1),  and  this  had  probablv 
caused  the  iU-^lin^  between  him  and  the  tetrardn 
Antics  mentioned  m  Luke  xxiii.  12.  It  is  well  to 
bear  m  mind  these  antecedents  of  the  man,  as  notes  of 
character,  as  we  follow  him  through  the  series  of  vacil- 
lations which  we  now  have  to  trace. 

(8)  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him.— 
Better,  the  betrayer.  The  Greek  participle  is  in  the 
present  tense.  Tne  narrative  whicub  follows  is  found 
onlv  in  St.  Matthew,  but  another  version  of  the  same 
facts  is  given  in  Acts  i.  18.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peter,  we  have  to  guess  at  motives.  Had  he  looked  for 
any  other  result  than  this  P  Was  he  hoping  that  his 
Lord,  when  forced  to  a  decision,  would  assert  His  claim 
as  the  Christ,  put  forth  His  power,  and  triumph  over  His 
enemies,  and  that  so  he  would  gain  at  once  the  reward 
of  treachery  and  the  credit  of  having  contributed  to 
establish  the  Kin^om  ?  This  has  been  maintained  by 
some  eminent  writers,  and  it  is  certainly  possible,  but 
the  mere  remorse  of  one  who,  after  acting  in  the  frenzy 
of  criminal  passion,  sees  the  consequences  of  his  deecfk 
in  all  their  horror,  furnishes  an  adequate  explanation  of 
what  follows. 

Bepented  himself.— The  Greek  word  is  not  that 
commonly  used  for  "repentance," as  involving  a  change 
of  mind  and  heart,  but  is  rather  "  regret,*'  a  simj^ 
change  of  feeling.  The  coins  which  he  nad  once  gazed 
on  and  clutched  at  eagerly  were  now  hateful  in  hia 
sight,  and  their  touch  like  that  of  molten  metal  from  the 
furnace.  He  must  get  rid  of  them  somehow.  There  is 
something  terribly  suggestive  in  the  fact  that  here  there 
were  no  tears  as  there  had  been  in  Peter's  repentance. 

(4)  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed.— 
More  accurately,  I  sinned  in  betraying. 

What  is  that  to  us  P—We  instinctively  feel,  as  we 
read  these  words,  that  deep  as  was  the  guilt  of  Judas, 
that  of  those  who  thus  mocked  him  was  deeper  stilL 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  we  may  say  that  a 
word  of  sympathy  and  true  counsel  might  have  saved  hbn 
even  then.  His  confesnon  was  as  the  germ  of  repent- 
ance, but  this  repulse  drove  him  back  upon  despair,  and 
he  had  not  the  courage  or  the  faith  to  turn  to  tiie  great 
Absolver ;  and  so  his  life  closed  as  in  a  blackness  of 
darkness;  and  if  we  ask  the  question,  Is  there  anj 
hope?  we  dare  not  answer.     Possibly  there  mingieo. 
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innocent  blood.  And  thej  said.  What 
is  that  to  us?  see  thou  to  that,  (^)  And 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
'f  temple,  and  departed,'  and  went  and 
hanged  himself.  ^^  And  the  chief 
priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into 
the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of 
blood.    (7)  And  they  took  counsel,  and 


frA.eUl.19. 
a  Acts  1. 18. 


e  Zedi.  11.  U. 


1  Or,  idkoM  Uuy 
hoiiahlt  itf  Vu 
eMutreii  cf 
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bought  with  them  the  potter's  field,  to 
bury  strangers  in.  <®>  Wherefore  that 
field  was  called.  The  field  of  blood,* 
linto  this  day.  <^^  Then  was  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,*  the  price  of  him 
that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  id  value  ;^  ^^^  and  gave 


with  his  agony,  as  has  been  soffgested  by  one  at 
least  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church  (Origen,  Horn, 
in  Matt,  xxzv.),  some  confosed  thought  that  in  the 
world  of  the  dead,  behind  the  veil,  he  might  meet  his 
Lord  and  confess  his  guilt  to  Him. 

(5)  He  oast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
temple.— The  Greek  word  for  "Temj>le"  is  that 
which  specially  denotes  (as  in  Matt,  xziii.  16;  xxvi. 
61;  John  ii.  19),  not  the  whole  building,  but  the 
"  sanctuary ,**  which  only  the  priests  could  enter.  They 
had  stood,  it  would  seem,  talking  with  Judas  before  the 
veil  or  curtain  which  screened  it  from  the  outer  court, 
and  he  hurled  or  flung  it  into  the  Holy  Place. 

Hanged  himself— The  word  is  the  same  as  that 
used  of  Ahithophel,  in  the  Greek  version  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
23,  and  is  a  perfectly  accurate  rendering.  Some  diffi- 
culties present  themselves  on  companng  this  brief 
record  with  Acts  i.  18,  which  will  be  best  examined 
in  the  Notes  on  that  passage.  Brieflv,  it  may  be  said 
here  that  the  horrors  there  recordea  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  self-murderer*s  want  oi  skill,  or  the 
trembling  agony  that  could  not  tie  the  noose  firm 
enouffh. 

W  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the 
treasury. — The  Greek  for  the  last  word  is  the  Corban, 
or  sacred  treasure-chest  of  the  Temple,  into  which  no 
foreign  coins  were  admitted,  and  from  which  the  Law 
(Dent,  xxiii.  18)  excluded  the  unclean  offerings  of  the 
price  of  shame,  which  entered  largely  into  the  ritual  of 
many  heathen  nations.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
priests  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  blood-money 
which  was  thus  returned  was  excluded  also. 

(7)  And  they  took  oounseL — ^As  before,  they 
held  a  eouncU, 

The  potter's  fleld. — In  Jer.  xviii.  2  we  read  of 
the  **  potter's  house "  as  being  outside  the  dty,  pro- 
bably, from  Jer.  xix.  2,  in  the  Talley  of  Hinnom 
(Gehenna),  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  had  been  worked  out  in  course  of  time,  and 
was  now  in  the  state  of  a  disused  quarry.  It  was  neces- 
sary, now  that  Roman  soldiers  were  often  stationed  in 
the  city,  and  men  of  all  nations  came  to  it,  to  provide 
flome  burial-place  for  them;  but  no  Jew  would  admit 
their  bones  into  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  devout  Jew  would  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  burying  his  dead  in  the  foul  and  hateful 
spot  which  had  become  the  type  of  the  unseen  Gehenna. 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  v.  22.)  There  was,  therefore,  a 
subtle  fitness  of  association  in  the  policy  which  the 
priests  adopted.  The  place  was  itself  accursed ;  it  was 
bought  witn  accursed  money ;  it  was  to  be  used  for  the 
bnnal  of  the  accursed  strangers. 

(8)  The  lleldof  blood.— St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  19)  gives 
the  Aramaic  form,  Akeldama,  but  assigns  the  death  of 
Judas  in  a  field  which  he  had  bought  as  the  origin  of 
the  name.  It  is  possible  that  two  spots  may  have  been 
known  by  the  same  name  for  distinct  reasons,  and  the 
fact  that  two  places  have  been  shown  as  the  Field  of 


Blood  from  the  time  of  Jerome  downwards,  is,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  is  equally  possible, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Judas  may  have  gone,  before  or 
after  the  purchase,  to  the  ground  whidi,  wught  with  his 
money,  was,  in  some  sense  his  own,  and  there  ended  his 
despair,  dving  literally  in  Gehenna,  and  buried,  not  in  the 
grave  of  his  fathers  at  Kerioth,  but  as  an  outcast,  with 
none  to  mourn  over  him,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  aliens. 

Unto  tiiiB  day. — ^The  phrase  suggests  here,  as  again 
in  chap,  xxviii.  15,  an  interval,  more  or  less  considerable, 
between  the  events  and  the  record.  (Gomp.  the  Intro- 
duction  as  to  the  date  of  the  Gk>spel.) 

(9)  Then  was  ftdfllled.— Three  questions  present 
themselves,  more  or  less  difficult : — (1)  The  words  dted 
are  found  in  our  present  Old  Testament,  not  in  Jere- 
miah, but  in  Zech.  xi.  13,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
their  ever  having  occupied  any  other  place  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon.  How  is  this  discrepancy  to  be  ex- 
pliunedP  (a)  Are  we  to  assume  an  earlv  error  in  tran- 
scription P  Against  this,  there  is  the  fact  ^t  MSS. 
and  versions,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which  the 
correction  is  obviously  of  later  oate,  give  Jeremiah 
and  not  Zechariah.  (6)  May  we  fall  back  upon  the 
Jewish  notion  that  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  had 
passed  into  Zechariah;  or  that  Jeremiah,  having,  at 
one  time,  stood  first  in  the  Jewish  order  of  the 
Prophets,  was  taken  as  representhig  the  whole  volume, 
as  Datid  was  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  P  This 
b  possible,  but  it  hardly  faUs  within  the  limits  of 

Erobability  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  would  de- 
berately  have  thus  given  his  quotation  in  a  form 
sure  to  cause  perplexity,  (c)  May  we  believe  that  the 
writer  quoted  rrom  memory,  and  that  recollecting  the 
two  conspicuous  chapters  (xviii  and  xix.)  in  which  Jere- 
miah haa  spoken  of  the  potter  and  his  work,  he  was  led 
to  think  tliat  this  also  belonged  to  the  same  group  of 
prophecies  P  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  last  hypothesis 
seems  to  me  the- most  natural  and  free  from  difficulty, 
unless  it  be  the  difficulty  which  is  created  bv  an  arbi- 
trary hypothesis  as  to  the  necessity  of  literal  accuracy 
in  an  inspired  writing.  (2)  There  is  the  fact  that  the 
words  g^ven  by  St.  l^utthew  neither  represent  the  Greek 
version  of  Zech.  xi.  13,  nor  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
have  the  look  of  being  a  free  quotation  from  memory 
adapted  to  the  facts ;  and  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in 
favour  of  the  last  hypothesis.  (3)  It  is  hanlly  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  i&ct  that  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  Zechariah  have  an  adequate  historical  meaning  en- 
tirely independent  of  St.  Matthew's  application  of  them. 
This,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again  (chaps.  L  23;  ii. 
15 — 18 ;  iv.  15 ;  viii.  17;  xii.  18),  was  entirely  compatible 
with  the  Evangelist's  manner  of  dealing  with  prophecy. 
It  was  enouffh  for  him  that  the  old  words  ntted  into 
the  facts,  wiuiout  asking,  as  we  ask,  whether  they  were 
originally  meant  to  point  to  them.  The  combination  in 
one  verse,  as  he  remembered  it,  of  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  and  the  x>otter's  field,  was  a  coincidence  that  he 
could  not  pass  over. 
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them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord 
appointed  me.  <^^)  And  Jesus  stood 
before  the  governor :  and  the  governor 
asked  him,  saying,  Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews  9  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Thou  sayest.  <^)  And  when  he  was 
accused  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
he  answered  nothing.  <^^)  Then  said 
Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how 
many  things  they  witness  against  thee? 
<^*^  And  he  answered  him  to  never  a 
word;  insomuch  that  the  governor 
marvelled  greatly.  <^>  Now  at  that 
feast  the  governor  was  wont  to  release 
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unto  the  people  a  prisoner,*  whom  they 
would.  (^^^  And  they  had  then  a  notable 
prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  <^^  Therefore 
when  they  were  gathered  together,  Pilate 
said  unto  them.  Whom  mil  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you?  Barabbas,  or  Jesus 
which  is  called  Christ?  <^®^  For  he 
knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered 
him. 

(ifi)  When  he  was  set  down  on  the 
judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him, 
saying.  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
that  just  man :  for  I  have  suffered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him. 


W  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor. — 
We  may  infer  from  the  greater  fulness  with  which  St. 
John  relates  what  passed  between  onr  Lord  and  Pilate, 
that  here,  too,  his  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  high  priest 
gave  him  access  to  ImowledKe  which  others  did  not 
possess.  We  learn  from  him  (1)  that  in  his  first  conver- 
sation with  the  accusers,  Pilate  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  ontu  of  judging  upon  them,  and  was  met  by  the 
ostentatious  disavowal  of  axiv  power  to  execute  judg- 
ment (John  xviii.  28 — 32) ;  (2)  that  the  single  question 
which  St.  Matthew  records  was  foUowed  by  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  our  Lord  declared  that,  though  He  was  a 
King,  it  was  not  after  the  manner  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
the  world  (John  xviii.  33 — 38).  Ilie  impression  thus 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  Governor  explains  the  desire 
which  he  felt  to  effect,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  release 
of  the  accused* 

(12)  He  answered  nothing. — Here,  as  before  in 
chap.  xxvi.  63,  we  have  to  realise  the  contrast  between 
the  vehement  clamour  of  the  accusers,  the  calm,  imper- 
turbable, patient  silence  of  the  accused,  and  the  wonder 
of  the  judge  at  what  was  so  different  from  anything 
that  had  previously  come  within  the  range  of  his 
enerience. 

(15)  fphe  governor  was  wont  to  release.— It  is 
not  known  when  the  practice  began,  nor  whether  it  was 
primarily  a  Jewish  or  a  Roman  one.  The  £&ct  that 
the  release  of  criminals  was  a  common  incident  of  a 
Latin  leebUtemium^  or  feast  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
makes  the  latter  the  more  probable.  If  introduc^l  by 
Pilate  Tand  this  is  the  onlv  recorded  instance  of  the 
practice)  it  was,  we  may  beueve,  a  concession  intended 
to  concUiato  ihoee  whom  hk  prerions  eeyerities  had 
alienated.  Before  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  we  have 
to  place  (1)  the  second  coitference  oetweeu  Pilate  and 
the  priests  after  his  dialogue  with  our  Lord  (Luke  xxiii. 
4,  5),  and  their  definite  charge  of  sedition,  now  urged 
for  the  first  time ;  and  (2)  his  attempt,  catching  at  the 
word  "Galilee"  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  work,  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  of  judging  to  Herod  (Luke 
xxiii.  6—12). 

(16)  A  notable  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.— 
^ There  is  considerable,  though  not  quite  decisive,  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  reMing  wmch  gives  "Jesus 
Barabbas"  as  the  name  of  the  prisoner.  The  name 
Bar-abbas  (=son  of  Abbas,  or  of  "  a  father  "),  like  Bar- 
timseus  and  Bar-tholomew,  was  a  patronymic,  and  it 
would  be  natural  enough  that  the  man  who  bore  it 
should  have  another  more  personal  name.  We  can 
easily  understand  (1)  that  the  commonness  of  the  name 
Jesus  might  lead  to  his  being  known  to  his  comrades 
and  to  the  multitude  only  or  chiefly  as  Barabbas ;  and 


(2)  that  the  reverence  which  men  felt  in  after  years  for 
the  Name  which  is  above  every  name,  would  lead  them 
to  blot  out,  if  it  were  possible,  the  traces  that  it  had  once 
been  borne  by  the  robber-chief.  Of  Barabbas  St.  John 
(xviii.  40)  tells  us  that  he  was  a  robber ;  St.  Luke  (xxiii. 
19)  and  St.  Mark  (xv.  7)  that  he  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  with  some  insurgents  in  the  city,  ana  that  he, 
with  them,  had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection. 
The  last  recorded  tumult  of  this  kind  was  that 
mentioned  above  (Note  on  verse  2),  as  connected  with 
Pilate*s  appropriation  of  the  Corban.  It  is  so  far 
probable  that  this  was  the  tumult  in  which  Barabbas 
had  taken  part ;  and  the  supposition  that  he  did  so  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  explaiuing  how  it  was  that  he 
came  to  be  the  favourite  nero  Mth  of  the  priests  and 
people.  As  the  term  Abba  (=father)  was  a  customaij 
term  of  honour,  as  applied  to  a  Babbi  (Aiatt  xxiii.  9),  it 
is  possible  that  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  popu- 
larly Imown  commemorated  a  fact  in  his  family  history 
of  which  he  might  naturally  be  proud.  "  Jesus,  the 
Rabbi's  son "  was  a  cry  that  found  more  favour  than 
"  Jesus  the  Nazarene." 

(17)  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  youP— 
This,  we  must  remember,  was  all  but  the  hist  attempt 
of  Pilate  to  shift  off  from  himself  the  dreaded  burden 
of  responsibility. 

(18)  He  knew  that  for  envy  .—Pilate  knew  enoug^h 
of  the  accusers  to  see  through  the  hoUowness  of  their 
pretended  zeal  for  their  own  religion,  or  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor.  He  found  their  real  motive  in 
**envy" — ^fear  of  the  loss  of  influence  and  power,  if 
the  work  of  the  new  Teacher  was  to  continue. 

(u)  The  judgment  seat.— The  chair  of  judgment 
was  placed  upon  a  Mosaic  pavement,  and  was  indis- 
pensable to  i£e  official  action  of  any  provincial  ruler. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  John  xix.  13.) 

His  wife  sent  unto  him.— Under  the  old  regime 
of  the  Republic  provincial  governors  were  not  allowed 
to  take  their  wives  with  them ;  but  the  rule  had  been 
relaxed  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacitus  records  {Ann, 
iii.  33,  34)  a  vain  attempt  to  revive  its  strictness. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  woman  thus  mentioned ; 
but  the  Apocryphal  Ch$pel  of  NicodemuB  (ii.  1) 
grives  her  name  as  Procnla,  and  states  that  she  was  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism.  llie  latter  fact  is  probable 
enough.  About  tMs  time,  both  at  Rome  and  in  other 
cities,  such,  e.g.,  as  Thessalonica  and  Bercea  (Acts  xvii. 
4,  12),  Jews  had  gained  considerable  influence  over 
women  of  the  higher  classes,  and  carried  on  an  active 
work  of  proselytism. 

With  that  just  man.^The  word  is  striking,  as 
showing  the  impression  which  had  been  made  on 
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«*  Let  Him  be  Crucified:' 
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Pilaie  Washee  His  Hands, 


<*^)  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  per- 
suaded the  multitude  that  they  should 
ask  Barabbas,'  and  destroy  Jesus.  <^)  The 
governor  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Whether  of  the  twain  wiU  ye  that  I 
release  unto  youP  They  said,  Barab- 
has.  <^>  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  What 
shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is 
called  Christ  ?  They  all  say  unto  him, 
Let  him  be  crucified.  ^^^  And  the 
governor  said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he 
doneP  But  thev  cried  out  the  more, 
saying.  Let  him  oe  crucified. 
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(24)  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could 
prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a  tumult 
was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed 
his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying, 
I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
person :  see  ye  to  it.  ^^^  Then  answered 
all  the  people,  and  said,  His  blood  he  on 
us,  and  on  our  children. 

(2Q  Then  released  he  Barabbas  unto 
them:  and  when  he  had  scourged 
Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 
(87)  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  govemoi:* 
took  Jesus  into  the  common  hall,^  and 


Pilate's  wife  by  all  she  had  seen  or  heard.  As  con- 
trasted with  priests  and  scribes.  He  was  emphaticallj 
the  "  just/'  the  "  righteous  "  One. 

In  a  dream  beoause  of  him.— Questions  rise  in 
our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dream.  Was  it,  as 
some  haye  thought,  a  divine  warning  intended  to  save 
her  husband  from  the  guilt  into  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  plunging  ?  Ihd  it  come  from  the  Evil  Spirit, 
as  designed  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  atoning 
work  ?  Was  it  simplj  the  reflection  of  the  daj-thoughts 
of  a  sensitive  and  devout  woman  ?  We  have  no  daJta  for 
answering  such  questions,  but  the  very  absence  of  daia 
makes  it  safer  and  more  reverential  to  adopt  the  last 
view,  as  involving  less  of  presumptuous  conjecture  in  a 
region  where  we  have  not  been  okUed  to  enter.  What 
the  dream  was  like  may  be  a  subject  for  a  poet's  or — 
as  in  a  weU-known  picture  by  a  living  artist — ^for  a 
painter's  imagination,  but  does  not  foU  within  the 
province  of  the  interpreter. 

(20)  The  chief  priests  and  elders.— Brief  as  the 
statement  is  it  implies  much;  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  standing  before  Pilate's  palace,  mingling 
with  the  crowd,  whispering — ^now  to  this  man,  now  to 
that--a>raise6  of  the  robber,  sco&  and  slander  against 
the  Christ.  As  the  next  verse  shows,  they  did  their 
work  effectively. 

(22)  Let  him  be  oruoifled.— It  may  be  noted  that 
this  was  the  first  direct  intimation  of  the  mode  of 
death  to  which  the  prieste  destined  their  prisoner.  It 
was  implied,  indeed,  in  their  fixed  resolve  to  make  the 
Roman  governor  the  executioner  of  their  sentence,  as 
shown  in  the  dialogue  recorded  by  St.  John  (xviii.  31) ; 
but  now  the  cry  came  from  the  multitude,  as  the  result, 
we  ma^  believe,  of  the  promptings  described  in  verse  20, 
"  Crucify  Him  ! " — punish  Him  as  the  robber  and  the 
rebel  are  punished. 

(23)  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  P— The  question 
attested  the  judge's  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  the 
aocosed,  but  it  attested  also  the  cowardice  of  the 
judge.  He  was  startled  at  the  passionate  maliffnity  of 
the  cry  of  the  multitude  and  the  prieste,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  resist  it  We  find  from  Luke  xxiii.  22, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
suggesting  a  milder  nunishment — "  I  will  chastise,"  t.e., 
scourge,  "Him,  and  let  ESm  go;"  but  the  suggestion 
itself  showed  his  weakness,  and  therefore  did  but 
stimulate  the  crowd  to  persist  in  their  demand  for 
death. 

(24)  He  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands.— 
The  act  belonged  to  an  obvious  and  almost  universal 
symboHsm.  1^  in  Deut.  xxi.  6  the  elders  of  a  city  in 
which  an  undiscovered  murder  had  been  committed 
were  to  wash  their  hands  over  the  mn-offering,  and  to 
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say,  "  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have 
our  eves  seen  it."  (Comp.  also  Ps.  xxvi.  6.)  Pilate 
probably  chose  it,  partly  as  a  relief  to  his  own  con- 
science, partly  to  appease  his  wife's  scruples,  partiv  as 
a  last  appeal  of  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  kina  to 
the  feelings  of  the  prieste  and  people.  One  of  the 
popular  poete  of  his  own  time  ana  coimtry  might  have 
taught  him  the  nullity  of  such  a  formal  ablution — 

"  Ah  nlmiam  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  cflBdiB 
Flnminea  toUi  poBse  putetis  aqua.'* 

"  Too  easy  souls  who  dream  the  crystal  flood 
Can  wash  away  the  fearful  guilt  of  blood." 

Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  45. 

(25)  HiB  blood  be  on  ub,  and  on  our  children.— 
The  passionate  hate  of  the  people  leads  them,  as  if 
remembering  the  words  of  tneir  own  Law,  to  invert 
the  prayer — which  Pilate's  act  had,  it  may  be,  brought  to 
their  remembrance — "  Lay  not  innocent  blood  to  Thy 
people  of  Israel's  charge"  (Deut  xxi.  8),  into  a  defiant 
imprecation.  No  more  f eaiiul  prayer  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  and  a  natural  feeling  has  led  men 
to  see  ite  fulfilment  in  the  subsequent  shame  and 
misery  that  were  for  centuries  the  portion  of  the  Jewish 
people.  We  have  to  remember,  however,  that  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  people  were  present ;  that  some 
at  least  of  the  rulers,  such  as  Joseph  of  Arimathsda, 
Nicodemus,  and  probably  Ghunaliel,  had  not  consented 
to  the  deed  of  blood  (Luke  xxiii.  51),  and  that  even  in 
such  a  case  as  this  it  is  still  true  that  "  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father "  (Ezek  xviii.  20), 
except  so  far  as  he  consente  to  it,  and  reproduces  it. 

(26)  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus.— The  word 
used  by  St.  Matthew,  derived  from  the  Latin  flageUum, 
shows  that  it  was  the  Roman  punishment  with  knotted 
thongs  of  leather  (like  the  Kussian  "knout"  or  the 
Engfish  "cat"),  not  the  Jewish  beating  with  rods  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24,  25).  The  pictiues  of  the  Stations,  so  widely 
used  throughout  Latm  Christendom,  have  made  other 
nations  more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment than  most  Englishmen  are.  The  prisoner  was 
stripped  sometimes  entirely,  sometimes  to  the  waist, 
and  tied  by  the  hands  to  a  pillar,  with  his  back  bent, 
so  as  to  receive  the  full  lorce  of  the  blows.  The 
scourge  was  of  stout  leather  weighted  with  lead  or 
bones.  Jewish  law  Umited  ite  penalty  to  forty  stripes, 
reduced  in  practice  to  "forfy  stnpes  save  one" 
(2  Cor.  xi  24 ;  Deut.  xxv.  3),  but  Itoman  practice 
knew  no  limit  but  that  of  the  cruelty  of  the  executioner 
or  the  physicfJ  endurance  of  the  sufferer. 

(27)  The  common  hall.-— Literally,  the  PrcB^ortum, 
a  word  which,  applied  originally  to  the  tent  of  the 
prsBtor,  or  general,  and  so  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
camp,  had  come  to  be  used,  with  a  somewhat  wide  range 


The  Mocking  of  the  Jews, 


ST.  MATTHEW,  XXVII. 


Simon  of  Cyrene. 


gathered  tmto  Hm  the  whole  band  of 
eoldiers.  t^s)  ^^  they  stripped  him, 
and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe. 

<2»)  And  when  they  had  platted  a 
crown  of  thorns,  they  pnt  it  upon  his 
head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand: 
and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him, 
and  mocked  him,  saying.  Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews !  ^^^  And  they  spit  upon  him, 
and  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on 
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the  head.  <^^^  And  after  that  they 
had  mocked  him,  they  took  the  robe  off 
from  him,  and  put  his  own  raiment  on 
him,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him. 
(82)  And  as  they  came  out,  they  found 
a  man  of  Cyrene,'  Simon  by  name :  him 
they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross.  <®J  And 
when  they  were  come  unto  a  place  called 
Golgotha,*  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of 
a  skull. 


of  meaning,  (1)  for  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  ^yemor ; 
or  (2)  for  the  barracks  attached  to  such  a  residence  ^as 
in  FhiL  i.  13) ;  or  (3)  for  anj  honse  as  stately. 
Here  (as  in  Acts  xziii.  35)  it  appears  to  be  used  m 
the  first  sense.  Pikte's  dialogue  with  the  priests 
and  P^ple  had  probably  been  held  from  the  portico 
of  the  Tower  of  Antony,  which  rose  opposite  the 
Temple  Court,  and  serrea  partly  as  a  fortress,  partly 
as  an  official  residence.  The  soldiers  now  took  the 
prisoner  into  their  barrack-room  within. 

The  whole  band  of  soldiers.— The  word  used 
is  the  technical  word  for  the  cohort,  or  sub-division 
of  a  legion. 

(28)  A  scarlet  robe.— Here  again  we  have  a  tech- 
nical word,  the  chlamys  or  paludamentum,  used  for 
the  military  cloak  worn  by  emperors  in  their  character 
as  generals,  and  by  other  officers  of  hi^h  rank  (Pliny, 
zzii.  2,  3).  St.  Mark  and  St.  John  call  it  purple  (Mark 
XT.  17;  John  zix.  2) ;  but  the  "  purple  "  of  the  ancients 
was  '^  crimson,"  and  the  same  colour  ought  easily  be 
called  by  either  name.  It  was  probably  some  cast-off 
cloak  of  Pilate's  own,  or,  possibly,  that  in  which  Herod 
had  before  arrayed  Hun  (Luke  xriii.  11).  Philo 
records  a  like  mockery  as  practised  upon  an  idiot  at 
Alexandria,  who  was  there  made  to  represent  Herod 
Agrippa  U.  {in  Flace.  p.  980).  It  was  but  too  common  a 
practice  to  subject  condemned  ^soners  before  execu- 
tion to  this  kind  of  outrage.  Here  the  point  of  the 
mockery  lay,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  their  Yictim 
had  been  condemned  as  claiming  the  title  of  a  King. 
They  had  probably  seen  or  heard  of  the  insults  of 
like  kind  offered  oy  Herod  and  his  soldiers  (Luke 
xxiii.  21),'  and  now  reproduced  them  with  aggrayated 
cruelty. 

(29)  A  orown  of  thorns.— The  word  is  too  yague  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  plant  with  certainty,  but  most 
writers  haye  fixed  on  the  iunfphtu  Spina  ChrisH,  known 
locally  as  the  NebJc,  a  shrub  growing  plentifully  in  the 
yalley  of  the  Jordan,  with  branches  pHant  and  flexible, 
and  leayes  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  like  iyy,  and  sharp 
prickly  thorns.  The  Bkeness  of  the  crown  or  garland 
thus  made  to  that  worn  by  conquering  kings  and 
emperors,  fitted  it  admirably  for  the  purpose.  The 
shrub  was  likely  enough  to  be  found  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  Prsetorium. 

A  reed  in  his  right  hand.— Here  also  the  word  is 
yague,  and  it  may  haye  been  the  stalk  either  of  a 
sugar-cane,  a  Papyrus,  or  an  Arundo,  It  represented, 
of  course,  the  sceptre  which,  eyen  under  the  Kepublic, 
had  been  wielded  by  generals  in  their  triumphs,  and 
which  under  the  Empire,  as  with  Greek  and  jBastem 
kings,  had  become  the  receiyed  symbol  of  soyereignty. 

They  bowed  the  knee  before  him.— We  haye 
to  represent  to  ourselyes  the  whole  cohort  as  joining  in 
the  oerisiye  homage.  The  term  in  Mark  xy.  19  implies 
a  continued,  not  a  momentary  act — the  band  ming 
before  the  mock-king,  and  kueeling  as  they  passed. 


(90)  They  spit  upon  him.— See  Note  on  chap, 
xxyi.  67. 

(31)  They  took  the  robe  off  firom  him.— At  this 
point  we  haye  to  insert  the  account  which  St.  John  gives 
(xix.  4,  5)  of  Pilate's  last  attempt  to  rescue  the  "  just 
Man  "  whom  he  had  unjustly  condemned.  He  showed  the 
silent  Sufferer  in  the  modk  insisnia  of  royalty,  as  if 
asking  them.  Is  not  this  enough  P  The  cries  of  "  Crucify 
Him  V'  were  but  redoubled,  and  once  again  the  cowardly 
judge  took  his  place  in  the  official  chair,  and  pa&sed  the 
final  sentence.  The  "raiment"  which  they  put  on 
Him  again  included  both  the  tunic  and  the  cloak,  or 
oyer-garment.  In  this  case,  the  former  was  made 
without  seam  or  opening  (John  xix.  23),  and  the  mere 
act  of  drawing  it  rough^  oyer  the  lacerated  flesh  must 
haye  inflicted  acute  agony. 

(32)  They  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by 
name. — There  seems  at  that  time  to  haye  been  a 
flourishing  settlement  of  Jews  in  Gyrene,  and  members 
of  that  community  appear  as  prominent  in  the  crowd 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  u.  10),  amonff  the  dispu- 
tants who  opposed  Stephen  (Acts  yi.  9),  and  among  the 
actiye  preachers  of  the  Word  (Acts  xL  20).  Why,  we 
ask,  out  of  the  whole  crowd  that  was  streaming  to  and 
fro,  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  did  the  mul- 
titude seize  on  him  P  St.  Mark's  mention  of  him  as 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Ruf us  (see  Note  on  Mark 
xy.  21),  suggests  the  thought  that  his  sons  were 
afterwards  prominent  as  members  of  the  Christiaa 
community.  May  we  not  infer  that  he  was  suspected 
eyen  then  of  being  a  secret  disciple,  and  that  this  led 
the  people  to  seize  on  him,  and  make  him  a  sharer 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  Master  P  He  was  coming,  St. 
Mark  adds,  "  out  of  the  country." 

Him  they  compelled.— llie  word  is  the  technical 
term  for  forced  serrice  (see  Note  on  chap.  y.  41).  The 
act  implied  that  our  Lord  was  sinking  beneath  the 
burden,  and  that  the  soldiers  beg^  to  fear  that  He 
might  die  before  they  reached  the  place  of  execution. 

(^)  A  place  called  Qolgotha.— The  other  Gospels 
giye  the  name  with  the  definite  article,  as  though  it 
were  a  well-known  locality.  It  is  not  mentioned,  now- 
eyer,  by  any  Jewish  writer,  and  its  position  is  matter  of 
conjecture,  ti  was  '*nigh  unto  the  city*'  (John  xix. 
20),  and  therefore  outside  the  walls  (oomp.  Heb.  xiii 
12).  There  was  a  garden  in  it  (John  xix.  41),  and  in 
the  garden  a  tomb,  which  was  the  property  of  Joseph 
of  .Ajimathsea  (yerse  60).  A  tradition,  traceable  to  the 
fourth  century,  has  identified  the  spot  with  the  building 
known  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  One  eminent 
archsQologist  of  our  own  time  (Mr.  James  Fergnsson) 
identifies  it  with  the  Dome  of  tiie  Bock  in  the  If  osque 
of  El  Aksa.  Both  sites  were  ihen  outside  the  city,  but 
were  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  third  wall«  built  by 
A^ppa  II.  The  name  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
pomt  to  its  being  a  common  place  of  execution ;  bat  it 
18  not  probable  tnat  the  skulls  of  criminals  would  hara 
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Tlie  Tide  on  the  Cross. 


(3i)  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink 
mingled  witii  gall:  and  when  he  had 
tasted  thereof  J  he  would  not  drink. 
^^  And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted 
his  garments,  casting  lots :  that  it  might 
l>e  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet.  They  parted  my  garments 
among  them,"*  and  upon  my  vesture  did 
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they  cast  lots.  ^^  And  sitting  down 
they  watched  him  there ;  (^>  and  set  up 
over  his  head  his  accusation  written, 
THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE 
JEWS.  <»>  Then  were  there  two  thieves 
crucified  vrith  him,  one  on  the  right 
hand,  and  another  on  the  left. 

And  they  that  passed  by  reviled 


been  left  nnburied,  nor  that  a  wealthy  Jew  shonld  have 
chosen  snch  a  spot  for  a  garden  and  a  bnrial-pLice. 
The  facts  lead  rather  to  the  condosion  (1)  that  the 
name  indicated  the  round,  bare,  skull-like  character  of 
the  eminence  which  was  so  called;  and  (2)  that  it 
maj  have  been  chosen  bj  the  priests  as  a  deliberate 
insnlt  to  the  member  of  their  own  body  who  had  refused 
to  share  their  policy,  and  was  at  least  suspected  of 
discipleship,  and  whose  warden,  or  orchard,  with  its 
rock-hewn  sepulchre,  la?  hard  bv  (Mark  xt.  43 ;  Luke 
xziiL  51 ;  John  xix.  3o).  A  later  legend  saw  in  the 
name  a  token  that  the  bones  of  Adam  were  buried 
there,  and  that  as  the  blood  flowed  from  the  sacred 
wounds  on  his  skull  his  soul  was  translated  to  Para- 
dise. The  more  familiar  name  of  Calvary  (Luke 
xxiii.  35)  has  ite  origin  in  the  Vulgate  rendering 
(Ca{i?arium=a  skull)  of  the  Greek  word  Kranion,OT 
Cranium,  which  the  Evangelist  actually  uses. 

(3«)  Vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall.— 
In  Mark  xv.  23,  "wine  mingled  with  mvrrh."  The 
animal  secretion  known  as  "  ^dl "  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  meaning  oi  the  word  is  determined 
by  its  use  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  stands  for  the  "wormwood"  of  Prov.  v.  4, 
for  the  poisonous  herb  joined  with  "wormwood"  in 
Deut.  xxix.  18.  It  was  dearlv  somethiufl^  at  once 
nauseous  and  narcotic,  given  by  the  merciful  to  dull  the 
pain  of  execution,  and  mixed  with  the  sour  wine  of  the 
country  and  with  myrrh  to  make  it  drinkable.  It  may 
have  l)een  hemlock,  or  even  poppy- juice,  but  there  are 
no  materiab  for  decidinj?.  It  is  probable  that  the  offer 
^came  from  the  more  pitmd  of  the  women  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  (xxiii.  27)  as  following  our  Lord  and  lament- 
ing. Such  acts  were  among  the  received  "  works  of 
mercy  "  of  the  time  and  plai^.  The  "tasting  "  implied 
«  reception  of  the  Idndly  purpose  of  the  act,  out  a 
Tocogmtion  only.  In  the  refiual  to  do  more  than  taste 
ire  trace  the  resolute  purpose  to  drink  the  cup  which 
His  Father  had  given  Him  to  the  last  drop,  and  not  to 
^dull  either  the  sense  of  suffering  nor  the  clearness  of 
His  communion  with  His  Father  with  the  slumberous 
XK>tion.  The  same  draught  was,  we  may  believe, 
offered  to  the  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  Him. 

(»)  They  omoified  him.— The  cross  employed  in 
capital  punishment  varied  in  its  form»  being  sometimes 
simply  a  stake  on  which  the  sufferer  was  impaled,  some- 
times consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber  put  together  in 
the  form  of  a  T  or  an  X  (as  in  what  we  know  as  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross) ;  sometimes  in  that  familiar  to  us 
in  Christian  art  as  the  Latin  cross.  In  this  instance, 
the  &ct  that  the  title  or  superscription  was  placed 
over  our  Lord*s  head,  implies  that  the  last  was  the 
kind  of  cross  empWed.  In  carrying  the  sentence  of 
crucifixion  into  effect,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the 
jpround,  the  condemned  man  stripped  and  laid  upon 
it.  Sometimes  he  was  simply  tied;  sometimes,  as  here, 
nails  driven  through  the  hands  and  feet ;  sometimes  a 
projecting  ledge  was  put  for  the  feet  to  rest  on;  some- 
times the  whole  weight  of  the  body  hung  upon  the 
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limbs  that  were  thus  secured.  The  clothes  of  the 
criminal  were  the  usual  perquisites  of  the  execu- 
tioners, and  in  this  case  included  (as  we  find  from  John 
xix.  23)  the  tunic  worn  next  the  body  as  well  as  the 
outer  garment.  It  was  as  the  soldiers  were  thus  muling 
Him  to  the  cross  that  He  prayed,  "Father,  forgive 
them"  (Luke  xxiii.  34). 

They  parted  my  garments  among  them.— 
St.  John  (xix.  24)  emphatically  records  a  yet  more  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  woros  than  that  noted  by  St.  Matthew. 
The  thoughts  of  both  disciples,  we  may  believe,  were 
turned  to  Ps.  xxiL  18  by  our  Lord's  utterance  of  its 
opening  words  (verse  46),  and  thus  led  to  dwell  on  the 
miuufoTd  coincidences  of  its  language  with  the  facts  of 
the  Passion. 

(37)  THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE 
JEWS. — ^This  was  what  was  technically  known  as  the 
titalus — the  bill,  or  placard,  showing  who  the  condemned 
person  was,  and  why  ne  was  pumshed.  Each  Gospel  gives 
it  in  a  slightly  different  form— Mark  (xv.  26),  "llie  King 
of  the  ,^ws ;"  Luke  (xxiii.  38),  "  This  is  the  King  of 
the  Jews;"  John  (xix.  19),  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  The  variations  are,  perhaps,  in 
part,  explicable  on  the  assumption  of  correspondJng 
differences  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  forms  of 
the  inscription,  which  reproduced  themselves  in  the 
reports  upon  which  the  Gospel  narratives  were  based. 
But  in  part  also  they  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  tiie 
natural  variations  sure  to  arise  even  among  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  a  fortiori  among  those  who  were  not  eye- 
witnesses, as  to  the  circumstantial  details  of  events 
which  they  record  in  common.  On  grounds  of  ordinary 
likelihood  St.  John's  record,  as  that  of  the  only  disciple 
whom  we  koow  to  have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  25),  may  claim  to  be  the  most  accurate. 

There  was,  apparently,  a  kmd  of  rough  tmidemess 
towards  the  Man  whom  ne  had  condemn^  in  the  form 
which  Pilate  had  ordered.  He  would  at  least  recog- 
nise His  claims  to  be  in  some  sense  a  King.  The 
Sriests  obviously  felt  it  to  imply  such  a  recog^tion,  a 
edaration,  as  it  were,  to  them  and  to  the  people  that 
One  who  had  a  right  to  be  their  King,  who  was  the 
only  kind  of  King  they  were  ever  likely  to  have,  had  died 
the  death  of  a  malefactor,  and  therefore  they  clamoured 
for  a  change,  which  Pilate  refused  to  make  (John  xix.  20). 

(38)  Then  were  there  two  thieves  crucified 
with  him. — ^Better,  rolhers,  the  word  being  the  same  as 
that  used  of  Barabbas  (John  xviii.  40).  It  would  seem, 
as  there  is  no  record  of  their  trial,  as  if  they  were  already 
under  sentence  of  death;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
they  were  members  of  the  same  oand,  and  had  been 
sharers  in  the  same  insurrection.  The  legends  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  ofNicodemus  (i  10),  give  their  names 
as  Dvsmas  and  Gysmas,  and  these  names  appear  still  in 
the  Calvaries  and  Stations  of  Roman  Gathohc  countries. 

(SO)  They  that  passed  by.— The  words  bring  be- 
fore us  the  picture  of  a  lounging  crowd,  strolling  from 
one  cross  to  the  other,  and  mockmg  the  central  sufferer 
of  the  three.  Rulers  and  chief  priests  were  not  ashamed 
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him,  wagging  their  heads,  ^^^  and  say- 
ing, Thou  that  destrojest  the  temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
come  down  from  the  cross.  <*^>  Like- 
wise also  the  chief  priests  mocking 
him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said, 
<*2)  He  saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot 
save.     K  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let 
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him  now  come  down  from  the  cross, 
and  we  will  believe  him*  (*^)  He  trusted 
in  God ;'  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he- 
will  have  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God.  <**)  The  thieves  also,  which 
were  crucified  with  him,  cast  the  same^ 
in  his  teeth.  (^)  Now  from  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the- 
land  unto    the  ninth  hour.     ^^)   And 


to  take  part  in  the  bmtal  mockery  of  a  dying  man. 
The  spoken  tannts  were  doubtless  often  repeated,  and 
not  always  in  the  same  form,  bat  their  burden  is  always 
the  same. 

(40)  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple.  — Onr 
Lord  had  not  been  formally  condemned  on  this  charge, 
the  evidence  being  insufficient,  but  it  had  clearlv  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  was 
probably  that  which  most  worked  upon  them  to  demand 
His  death.  The  other  words,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,"  referred  to  the  actual  condemnation  on  the 
groimd  of  blasphemy  (chap.  xzvi.  64,  65).  We  may 
reverently  think  of  the  form  of  the  taunt  as  having 
recalled  that  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 
Then,  as  now,  the  words  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Qod  " 
were  as  a  challengpe  from  the  Power  of  Evil.  Now,  as 
then,  they  were  met  by  the  strength  of  Faith.  To 
accept  the  challenge  would  have  been  to  show  that  He 
did  not  trust  the  Father,  just  as  it  would  have  been  not 
faith,  but  want  of  faith,  to  have  cast  Himself  from  the 

Sinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  to  disown  His 
onship  in  the  very  act  of  claiming  it. 

W  The  chief  priests  mookmg  him,  with  the 
soribes  and  elders. — It  would  seem  as  if  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin — those,  at 
least,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  condemnation — had 
come  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  their  Victim's 
sufferings. 

(42)  He  saved  others.— The  mockers,  as  before 
(comp.  John  xi.  50,  51),  bear  unconscious  witness  to 
the  truth.  They  referred,  it  may  be,  to  the  works  of 
healing  and  the  raising  of  the  dead  which  had  been 
wrought  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  but  their  words  were 
true  in  a  yet  higher  sense.  He  had  come  into  the  world 
to  save  otners,  regardless  of  Himself. 

(^)  Let  him  deliver  him  now.— It  seems  at  first 
hardly  conceivable  that  priests  and  scribes  could  thus 
have  quoted  the  very  words  of  Ps.  xxii.  8,  and  so 
have  fulfilled  one  of  the  great  Messianic  prophecies. 
But  (1)  we  must  remember  that  they,  ignoringthe  idea 
of  a  suffering  Christ,  would  not  look  on  the  Psalm  as 
Messianic  at  all,  and  (2)  that  their  very  familiarity  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  would  naturally  bring  its 
phraseology  to  their  lips  when  occasion  called  for  it. 
Only  they  would  persuade  themselves  that  they  were 
right  in  using  it,  wnile  David's  enemies  were  wrong. 

(M)  The  thieves  also  .  .  .  cast  the  same  in 
his  teeth. — ^LiteraUy,  reviled  Him.  On  the  change 
which  afterwards  came  over  one  of  them,  see  Note  on 
Luke  zxiii.  40. 

(^)  From  the  sixth  hour.— The  first  three  Gospels 
agree  as  to  time  and  fact.  Assuming  them  to  follow 
the  usual  Jewish  reckoning  (as  in  Acts  ii.  15 ;  iii.  1 ; 
X.  3,  9)  this  would  be  noon,  we  fixing  to  the  cross  having 
been  at  the  third  hour,  9  a.m.  (Mark  xv.  25),  and  the 
darkness  lasting  till  3  P.M.  St.  John  names  the  "  sixth 
hour"  as  the  time  of  our  Lord's  final  condemnation  by 
Pilate,  following  apparently  (see  Note  there  and  on 


John  iv.  6)  the  Homan  or  modem  mode  of  reckoning- 
from  midnight  to  noon.  Looking  to  the  facts  of  Ui& 
case,  it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  was  taken  to  the- 
high  priest's  palace  about  3  am.  (the  *' cock-crow"  of 
Mark  xiii.  35).  Then  came  the  first  hearing  before- 
Annas  (John  XTiii.  13),  then  the  trial  before  Oaiaphas. 
and  the  Sanhedrin,  then  the  formal  meeting  that  passed 
the  sentence.  This  would  fill  up  the  time  probably  till 
6  A.M.,  and  three  hours  may  be  allowed  for  the  trials 
before  Pilate  and  Herod.  After  the  trial  was  over 
there  would  naturally  be  an  interval  for  the  soldiers  to* 
take  their  early  meal,  and  then  the  slow  procession  to> 
Golgotha,  delayed,  we  may  well  believe,  by  our  Lord's- 
fallmg,  once  or  oftener,  beneath  the  burden  of  the 
cross,  and  so  we  come  to  9  a,u.  for  His  arrival  at 
the  ph&ce  of  crucifixion. 

Darkness  over  all  the  land.— Better  so  than  the 
'*  earth  "  of  the  Authorised  version  of  Luke  xxiii.  44.  The 
degree  and  nature  of  the  darkness  are  not  defined* 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  therefore  there  could  be 
no  eclipse.  St.  John  does  not  name  it,  nor  is  it  recorded 
by  Josephus,  Tacitus,  or  any  contemporary  writer.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  appearance  in  records  in  many 
respects  so  independent  of  each  other  as  those  of  the 
three  Gospels  places  it,  even  as  the  common  ffrounds  of 
historical  probability,  on  a  sufficiently  firm  oasis,  and 
early  Christian  writers,  such  as  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  21) 
and  Origen  (c.  Cels.  ii.  33),  appeal  to  it  as  attested  by 
heathen  writers.  The  narrative  does  not  necessarily 
involve  more  than  the  indescribable  yet  most  oppressive 
gloom  which  seems  to  shroud  the  whole  sky  as  ht 
mourning  (comp.  Amos  viii.  9, 10),  and  which  being  a. 
not  uncommon  phenomenon  of  earthquakes,  may  have 
been  connected  with  that  described  in  verse  51.  It  is 
an  indirect  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  about 
this  time  there  is  an  obvious  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  crowd.  There  is  a  pause  and  lull.  The  gibes  and 
taunts  cease,  and  the  life  of  the  Crucified  One  ends  in  a 
silence  broken  only  by  His  own  bitter  cry. 

(^)  EU,  Eliy  lama  sabachthani.— The  cxy  ia 
recorded  only  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  veij 
syllables  or  tones  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  those  wIkv 
heard  and  understood  it,  and  its  absence  from  St.  John  s 
narrative  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
before  this  taken  the  Viiviii-Mother  from  the  scene  of 
the  crucifixion  as  from  that  which  was  more  than  she 
could  bear  (John  xix.  27).  To  the  Roman  soldiers,  to 
many  of  the  bv-standers,  Greeks  or  Hellenistic  Jews,^ 
the  words  would  be,  as  the  sequel  shows,  unintelligible. 
We  shrink  instinctively  from  any  over-curious  analysui 
of  tiie  inner  feelings  in  oar  Lord's  humanitv  that 
answered  to  this  utterance.  Was  it  the  natural  tear  of 
death  P  or  the  vicarious  endurance  of  the  wrath  which 
was  the  penalty  of  the  sins  of  the  hum&n  race,  for 
whom,  and  instead  of  whom.  He  suffered  ?  Was  there 
a  momentary  interruption  of  the  conscious  union 
between  Hir  human  soul  and  the  light  of  His  Fathered 
countenance  P  or,  as  seems  impliea  in  John  sx.  28,. 
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£1%,  Eli,  lama  SabadUfiani, 


ST.   MATTHEW,   XXVII. 


The  Veil  of  the  Temple  renf. 


about  the  ninth  hoar  Jeans  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sa- 
bachthani  P  that  is  to  saj,  My  God,  my 
God,*  why  hast  thon  forsaken  me? 
(^>  Some  of  them  that  stood  there, 
when  they  heard  that,  said.  This  man 
calleth  for  Elias.  ^^^  And  straightway 
one  of  them  ran,  and  took  a  spnnge,  and 


bPl.».Sl. 


aPi.llL 


filled  it  with  vmegar,*  and  put  it  on 
a  reed,  and  gave  hun  to  drink.  <^>  The 
rest  said,  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether 
Elias  will  come  to  save  him. 

(^)  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again 
with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
(51)  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 


did  He  quote  the  words  in  order  to  direct  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  the  ^^eat  Messianic  prophecy  which  the  Psalm 
contained?  I^one  of  these  answers  is  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  we  may  well  be  content  to  leave  the 
mystery  nnEathomed,  and  to  let  oar  words  be  wary 
and  few.  We  may  remember  (1)  that  both  the  spoken 
words  of  His  enemies  (verse  43)  and  the  acts  of  the 
soldiers  (verse  35)  must  have  recalled  the  words  of  that 
Psalm ;  (2)  that  memory  thus  ronsed  would  pass  on  to 
the  cry  of  misery  with  which  the  Psalm  opened ;  (3) 
that  our  Lord  as  man  was  to  taste  death  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness for  every  man  (Heb.  ii.  9),  and  that  He  could 
not  so  have  tasted  it  had  His  soul  been  throughout 
in  full  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  the 
Father;  (4)  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Gk>d,  in 
proportion  to  their  likeness  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
nave  exhibited  this  strange  union,  or  rather  instan- 
taneous succession,  of  the  sense  of  abandonment  and  of 
intensest  faith.  The  Psalmist  himself,  in  this  very 
Psalm,  is  one  instance ;  Job  (xix.  6 — 9,  23 — 26)  and 
Jeremiah  (xx.  7 — 9,  12,  13)  may  be  named  as  others. 
Conceive  this  confiict--and  the  possibility  of  such  a 
conflict  is  postulated  in  John  xii.  27  and  in  the  struggle 
of  Grethsemane— and  then,  though  we  cannot  unaer- 
stand,  we  may  in  part  at  least  conceive,  how  it  was 
possible  for  tne  Son  of  Man  to  feel  for  one  moment 
that  sense  of  abandonment,  which  is  the  last  weapon 
of  the  Enemy.  He  tasted  of  despair  as  others  nad 
tasted,  but  in  the  very  act  of  tasting,  the  words  "  "Mj 
Gfod"  were  as  a  protest  against  it,  and  by  them  H!e 
was  delivered  from  it.  It  is  remarkable,  whatever 
explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  that  as  these  words  are 
recorded  by  the  first  two  Gospels  only,  so  they  are 
the  only  words  spoken  on  the  cross  which  we  find  in 
their  report  of  the  Crucifixion. 

(^  This  man  oaUeth  for  Elias.  —  There  is  no 
ground  for  looking  on  this  as  a  wilful,  derisive  misin- 
terpretation. The  words  may  have  been  imperfectly 
understood,  or  some  of  those  who  listened  may  have 
been  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  dominant  expectation  of 
the  cominat  of  Elijah  (see  Notes  on  chaps,  xvi.  14 ;  xvii. 
10)  would  predispose  men  to  fasten  on  the  similarity 
of  sound,  and  the  strange  unearthly  darkness  would 
intensify  the  feeling  that  looked  for  a  supernatural 
manifestation  of  His  presence. 

(48)  Took  a  spiinge,  and  filled  it  with  vinegar. 
-»The  "vinegar"  was  the  sour  wine,  or  wine  and  water, 
which  was  the  common  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
which  they  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  as  in  derision  (Luke 
xxiii,  36),  had  offered  to  the  Sufferer.  The  spon^  had 
probably  served  instead  of  a  cork  to  the  jar  in  which  the 
soldiers  had  brought  the  drink  that  was  to  sustain  them 
in  their  long  day's  work.  Some  one,  whether  soldier  or 
Jew  we  know  not,  heard,  not  only  the  ciy,  "  Eli,  Eli, 
.  .  ,"  but  the  faint  "  I  thirst,"  which  St.  John  re- 
cords as  coming  from  the  fevered  hps  (John  xix.  28), 
and  prompted  by  a  rough  pity,  stretcned  out  a  cane,  or 
stalk  of  n^ssop  (John  xix.  29),  with  the  sponge  that 
had  been  mpped  in  the  wine  upon  it,  and  bore  it  to  the 


parched  lips  of  the  Sufferer.  It  was  not  now  refused 
(John  xix.  30). 

And  gave  him  to  drink. — ^The  Greek  verb  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense,  as  implying  that  while  he  was 
doing  tnis,  the  others  tried  to  interrupt  him. 

(^)  Let  U8  see  whether  Elias  will  oome.-^ 
Here  again  we  have  eager  expectation  rather  than  deri- 
sion. Was  the  '*  g^reat  and  dreadful  day  "  (Mai.  iv.  5) 
about  to  burst  on  them  P  Would  the  long-expected 
prophet  at  last  appear?  The  sponge  and  vinegar 
would  seem  to  minds  thus  on  the  stretcu  an  unworthy 
interruption  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  great  drama  of 
which  they  were  spectators. 

(50)  When  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud 
voice. — It  is  well  that  we  should  remember  what  the 
words  were  which  immediately  preceded  the  last  death- 
cry  ;  the  ••  It  is  fimshed  "  of  John  xix.  30,  the  "  Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit "  of  Luke  xxiii.  46, 
expressmg  as  they  did,  the  fulness  of  peace  and  trust, 
the  sense  of  a  completed  work. 

It  was  seldom  that  crucifixion,  as  a  punishment, 
ended  so  rapidly  as  it  did  here,  and  those  who  have 
discussed,  wnat  is  hardly  perhaps  a  fit  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, the  physical  causes  of  our  Lord's  death,  have 
ascribed  it  accordin^y,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  fact  recorded  in  John  xix.  34,  and  with  the  "  loud 
cry,"  indicating  the  pangs  of  an  intolerable  anguish,  to 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart.  Simple  exhaus- 
tion as  the  consequence  of  the  long  vig^l,  the  agony  in 
the  garden,  the  mocking  and  the  soouiging,  would 
be^perhaps,  almost  as  natural  an  explanation. 

Yielded  up  the  ghost.— Better,  yielded  up  His 
epirit.  All  four  Evangelists  agree  in  usmg  this  or  some 
like  expression,  instead  of  the  simpler  form,  "  He  died." 
It  is  as  though  they  dwelt  on  the  act  as,  in  some 
sense,  voluntuy,  and  connected  it  with  the  words  in 
which  He  had  commended  His  spirit  to  the  Father 
(Luke  xxiii.  46). 

(51)  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain. — ^Better,  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  or,  if  we  do 
not  alter  the  word,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the 
veil  that  divided  the  Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of 
Holies  that  is  here  meant.  The  fact,  which  the  nigh 
priests  would  naturaUy  have  wished  to  conceal,  and 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  have  been 
seen  by  any  but  the  sons  of  Aaron,  may  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  **  great  multitude  of  the  priests  "  who 
"became  obedient  to  the  faith"  (Acts  vi  7).  The 
Evangelist's  record  of  it  is  all  the  more  significant,  as 
he  does  not  notice,  and  apparently,  therefore,  did  not 
apprehend,  the  symbolic  import  of  the  fact.    That  im- 

S»rt  we  learn  indirectly  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
ebrewB.  The  priests  had,  as  far  as  ihej  had  power, 
destroyed  the  true  Temple  (comp.  John  ii.  19);  but 
in  doing  so  they  had  robbed  their  own  sanctuair  of 
all  that  made  it  holy.  The  true  veil,  as  that  wnich 
shrouded  the  Divine  Glory  from  the  eyes  of  men,  was 
His  own  flesh,  and  through  that  He  had  passed,  as  the 
Forerunner  of  all  who  trusted  in  Him.  into  the  sanctuary 
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Soeka  rmtcmithe  Graves  opened  ST.    MATTHEW,    XXVII. 


The  Women  from  Galilee. 


1)ottoin ;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  rent ;  <*2)  and  the  graves  were 
opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  ^^^  and  came  out  of 
the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared 
unto  many.  (**>  Now  when  the  cen- 
turion, and  they  that  were  with  him. 


watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake, 
and  those  things  that  were  done,  they 
feared  greatly,  saying.  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God.  ^^^  And  many  women 
were  there  beholding  afar  ofi^  which 
followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministeiing 
unto  him :  (^)  among  whidi  wae  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Miury  the  mother  of 


not  made  with  luaidB,  etersftl  in  the  haavens  (Heb.  x. 

20,  21).  All  wbo  fulfilled  that  condition  might  enter 
into  that  holiest  place,  bat  the  visible  sanctuary  was 
now  made  common  and  imclean,  and  there  too  all  might 
«nter  without  profanation. 

The  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent.— 
Jerusalem  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  situated  in  the 
zone  of  earthquakes,  and  one  very  memorable  convulsion 
is  recorded  or  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa. 
xxiv.  19 ;  Amos  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  Here,  though  the 
shock  startled  men  at  the  time,  there  was  no  wide- 
spread ruin  such  as  would  lead  to  its  being  chronicled 
by  contemporary  historians. 

(52)  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose. — It  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  surprising  that  a  narra- 
tive so  exce]^tional  in  its  marvellousnoss,  and  standing, 
as  it  does,  without  any  collateral  testimony  in  any  other 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  should  have  presented  to 
many  minds  difficulties  which  have  seemed  almost  in- 
49uperable.  They  have  accordingly  either  viewed  it  as  a 
mythical  addition,  or,  where  they  shrank  from  that 
•extreme  conclusion,  have  ezpliuned  it  as  meaning  simply 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  exposed  to  view  by 
the  earthquake  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse^  or 
have  seen  m  it  only  the  honest  report  of  an  over-excited 
imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brevity,  and  in 
some  sense  simplicity,  of  the  statement  differences  it 
very  widely  from  such  legends,  more  or  less  analogous 
in  character,  as  we  find,  e.g.,  in  the  Apocm>hal  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  and  so  ffu:  excludes  the  mythical  element 
which,  as  a  rule,  delights  to  show  itself  m  luxuriant  ex- 
pansion. And  this  being  excluded,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  Evan^Hst  as  writing  without  having  re- 
«eived  his  information  from  witnesses  whom  he  thought 
trustworthy ;  and  then  the  question  rises,  whether  the 
narrative  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  in  itself 
incredible.  On  that  point  men,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  look  on  the  Gospel 
records,  may  naturally  differ;  but  those  who  believe 
that  when  our  Lord  passed  into  Hades,  the  unseen 
world,  it  was  to  complete  there  what  had  been 
begun  on  earth,  to  proclaim  there  His  victory  over 
death  and  sin,  will  hardly  think  it  impossible  that  there 
should  have  been  outward  tokens  and  witnesses  of  such 
A  work.  And  the  fact  which  St.  Matthew  records 
supplies,  it  is  believed,  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
langfuage  hardly  less  startling,  which  meets  us  in  the 
Epistle,  which  even  the  most  adverse  critics  admit  to  be 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Peter.  If  he,  or  those  whom  he 
knew,  had  seen  the  saints  that  slept  and  had  risen  from 
their  sleep,  we  can  understand  how  deeply  it  would 
have  impressed  on  his  mind  the  fact  that  his  Lord 
when  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  "  had  been  **  quickened 
in  the  spirit,"  and  had  "preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  so  that  glad  tidings  were  pro- 
claimed even  to  the  d^  (1  Pet.  iv.  6).  Who  they  were 
that  thus  appeared,  we  are  not  told.  Most  commentators 
have  followed — somewhat  unhappily,  I  venture  to  believe 
—the  lead  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  just  named,  and 


have  identified  them  with  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  St. 
Matthew's  statement  implies  that  they  were  those  who 
came  out  of  the  opened  graves,  who  bad  been  buried, 
that  is,  in  the  sepulchres  of  Jerusalem;  and,  remember- 
ing that  the  term  "  saints "  was  applied  almost  from 
the  very  first  to  the  collective  body  of  disciples  (Acts 
ix.  13 ;  32,  41),  it  seems  more  natural  to  see  in  them 
those  who,  believing  in  Jesus,  had  passed  to  their  rest 
before  EEis  crucifixion.  On  this  supposition,  their  ap- 
pearance met  the  feeling,  sure  to  arise  among  those  wno 
were  looking  for  an  immediate  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom— ^as  it  arose  afterwards  at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess. 
iv.  13)— that  such  as  had  so  died  were  shut  out  from  their 
share  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  we  have  thus  an  adequate 
reason  for  their  appearance,  so  that  friends  and  kindred 
might  not  sorrow  for  them  as  others  who  had  no  hope. 
The  statement  that  thev  did  not  appear  till  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  is  from  this  point  of  view  signifi- 
cant. The  disciples  were  thus  taught  to  look  on  that 
resurrection,  not  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  as  the 
"  firstf ruits  "  of  the  victory  over  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  20), 
in  which  not  they  themselves  only,  but  those  also 
whom  they  had  loved  and  lost  were  to  be  sharers. 

(54)  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.  —  St. 
Luke's  report  softens  down  the  witness  thus  borne  into 
'*  Truly  this  Man  was  righteous."  As  reported  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (xv.  39),  the  words  probably  meant 
little  more  than  that.  We  must  interpret  them  mm  the 
stand-point  of  the  centurion's  knowledge,  not  from  that 
of  Christian  faith,  and  to  him  the  wor£  "  Son  of  God  " 
would  convey  the  idea  of  one  who  was  Gk)d-like  in  those 
elements  of  character  which  are  most  divine— righteous- 
ness, and  holiness,  and  love.  The  form  of  expression 
was  naturally  determined  by  the  words  which  he  had 
heard  bandied  to  and  fro  as  a  taunt  (verse  43);  and  the 
centurion  felt  that  the  words,  as  he  understood  them,  were 
true,  and  not  false,  of  the  Sufferer  whose  death  he  had 
witnessed.  That  the  words  might  have  such  a  sense  in 
the  lips  even  of  a  devout  Jew,  we  find  in  the  language 
of  a  Dook  probably  contemporary,  and  possibly  written 
with  some  remote  reference  to  our  Lord's  death — ^the 
so-called  Wiedom  of  Solomon  (Wisd.  ii.  13, 16—18).  In 
the  last  of  these  verses,  it  will  be  noted,  the  terms  "  just 
man  "  and  **  son  of  God  "  appear  as  interchangeable. 

(55)  Many  women  were  there  beholding. — The 
group  was  obviously  distinct  from  that  of  "the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,"  of  Luke  xxiiL  28,  but  was  probably 
identical  with  that  mentioned  in  Luke  viil  2,  3,  as 
accompanying  our  Lord  in  man^  of  His  joumeyings. 

W  Mary  Magdalene.— -Tins  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  name  in  St.  Matthew.  The  most  natural  explana- 
tion of  it  is  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Matfdala,  or 
Magadan  (the  reading  of  the  chief  MSS.),  not  far  from 
Tiberias,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The 
two  prominent  facts  in  her  historyprior  to  her  connection 
with  the  Besurrection  are,  (1)  {hat  our  Lord  had  cast 
"  seven  devils  out  of  her  "  (Mark  xvL  9,  Luke  viiL  2) — 
t.e.,  had  freed  her  from  some  specially  aggravated  form 
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Joseph  of  AriniaUuEa* 


ST.    MATTHEW,    XXVII.  EnUmhmmt  of  Jem/ Body. 


James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children.  ^^'^  When  the  even 
was  come,*  there  came  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathsea,  named  Joseph,  who  also 
himself  was  Jesus'  disciple  :  (^>  he  went 
to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be 


a  Hftrk  1&  43; 
Lake  &  60 : 
John  19. 88. 


delivered.  ^^^  And  when  Joseph  had 
taken  the  body,  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,  <^^  and  laid  it  in  his  own 
new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in 
the  rock :  and  he  rolled  a  o^eat  stone 
to  the  door  of  the  sepmchre,  and 
departed.      <^^^    And  there   was   Mary 


of  demoniacal  possession — and  that  she  followed  Him 
and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  substance.  The  question 
whether  she  was  identical  (1)  with  Mary  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  or  (2)  with  the  "  woman  which  was  a  sinner  " 
of  Luke  vii  37,  will  be  better  discussed  in  the  Notes  on 
the  latter  passage.  It  may  be  enough  to  intimate  here 
my  conviction  that  there  is  not  tne  shadow  of  any 
evidence  for  either  identification. 

Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses.— In  St. 
Mark  (xv.  40)  she  is  described  as  the  mother  of  "  James 
the  Less"  (or,  better,  the  Little)  "and  Joses,"  the 
epithet  distinguishing  the  former  from  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  possibly  also  from  James  the  son  of 
Alphsus.  She  may,  however,  have  been  identical  with 
the  wife  of  Glopas  (possibly  another  form  of  Alphseus) 
mentioned  in  John  xix.  25  as  standing  near  the  cross 
with  Uie  mother  of  the  Lord,  and,  accoraiug  to  a  natural 
construction  of  the  words,  described  as  her  sister.  In 
this  case,  the  word  "  little  "  would  attach  to  the  son  of 
that  sister.  Whether  the  two  names,  which  occur  also 
in  the  list  of  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  (Mark  vi.  3), 
indicate  that  she  was  the  mother  of  those  brethren,  is  a 
point  which  we  have  no  evidence  to  settle.  The  pre- 
sumption seems  to  me  against  it,  as  on  this  supposition 
the  "  brethren"  would  to  identical  with  the  three  sons 
of  Alphssus  in  the  list  of  the  Twelve,  a  view  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  reject  (see  Note  on  chap.  xii.  46). 

The  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.— St.  Mark 
(xv.  40)  gives  her  name  as  Salome,  and  she,  and  not  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  may,  on  a  ^rfectly  tenable  construction 
of  John  xix.  25,  have  been  identical  with  the  sister  of  our 
Lord's  mother  there  mentioned.  St.  Luke  notes  the 
fact  that  with  the  women  were  those  whom  he  describ^^ 
as  "  aU  His  acquaintance,"  «.e.,  friends  and  disciples  of, 
or  at  that  time  in,  Jerusalem  (xxiiL  49). 

(57)  A  rich  man  of  ArimatheBa.— The  place  so 
named  was  probably  identical  with  the  Bamah  of  1  Sam. 
1  19,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet.  In  1  Sam.  L  1  the 
name  is  given  m  its  uncontracted  form  as  Bamathaim- 
zophim,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  it  appears  throughout 
as  Armathaim,  in  Josephus  as  Armatha,  in  1  Mace, 
n.  34  as  Bamathem.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
narrower  sense  in  which  that  word  meant  the  people  of 
Judffia  (Luke  xxiii.  51).  The  site  is  more  or  less  con- 
jectural but  if  we  identify  the  Bamah,  or  Bamathaim, 
of  1  Sam.  i.  1  with  the  modem  Nebhy  Samuel,  about 
four  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  a  position 
which  sufficiently  fits  in  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  Of  Joseph  we  are  told  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43) 
that  he  was  "  an  honourable  counsellor,'*  t.e.,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  that  he  was  looking  for  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  by  St.  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  51),  that  he  was  "  a 
sood  man,  and  a  just "  (see  Note  on  Bom.  v.  7  for  the 
distinction  between  the  two  words);  by  St.  John 
(xix.  38),  that  he  was  "a disciple,  but  secretly  for 
fear  of  the  Jews."  He  was  apparently  a  man  of 
the  same  class  and  type  of  chanuster  as  Nlcodemus, 
respecting  our  Lord  as  a  man,  admiring  £Qm  as  a 
teacher,  half -believing  in  Him  as  the  CHmst,  and  yet, 
till  now,  whrinlring  £om  confessing  Hini  before  men. 


For  us  the  name  has  the  interest  of  bein^  one  of  the 
few  New  Testament  names  connected  with  our  own 
countiT.  He  was  sent,  it  was  said,  bv  Philip  (the 
Apostle)  to  Britain.  There,  in  the  legend  wnich  mediaeval 
chroniclers  delighted  to  tell,  he  founded  the  Church  of 
GlastonbuiT;  and  the  staff  which  he  stuck  into  the 
ground  tooK  root  and  brought  forth  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  became  the  parent  oi  all  the  Glastonbury  thorns 
from  that  day  to  this.  We  have  to  place  the  piercing 
of  the  side,  narrated  by  St.  John  only  (xix.  31 — 37), 
before  Joseph's  application. 

(58)  He  went  to  Pilate. — ^Assumin^  the  death  of 
our  Lord  to  have  been  soon  after  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.), 
Joseph  would  seem  to  have  hastened  at  once  to  the 
Prsetorium,  and  asked  Pilate's  permission  to  inter  the 
body.  St.  Mark  records  Pilate's  wonder  that  death  should 
have  come  so  soon  (xv.  44).  In  his  compliance  with  the 
petition  we  trace,  as  before,  a  lingering  reverence  and 
admiration.  As  far  as  he  can,  he  will  nelp  the  friends 
and  not  the  foes  of  the  righteous  Sufferer. 

(50)  A  dean  linen  cloth. — ^The  word  for  "linen 
cloth,"  Sindon,  points,  according  to  different  derivations, 
to  a  Sidonian  or  an  Indian  fabric.  It  was  probably  of 
the  nature  of  muslin  rather  than  linen,  and  seems  to 
have  been  specially  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  folding 
round  their  mummies,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  sheet 
in  which  a  man  slept  (Herod,  ii.  82,  95).  In  the  New 
Testament  it  appears  only  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
burial  and  in  the  strange  narrative  of  Mark  xiv.  51. 

(60)  Laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. — ^The  garden, 
or  oichard,  was  therefore  the  property  of  Joseph  (see 
Note  on  verse  33).  All  the  first  three  (jfospels  dwell  on 
the  fact  of  its  not  being,  as  so  many  graves  were,  a 
natural  cavern,  but  cut,  and,  as  St.  Luke's  word  implies, 
to  some  extent,  smoothed  and  polished.  like  almost 
all  Eastern  g^raves,  it  was  an  opening  made  in  the 
vertical  face  of  the  rock.  Neither  of  the  two  locaHtiea 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  sepulchre  (see 
Note  as  above)  presents  this  feature,  and,  so  far 
as  this  is  not  an  argument  against  the  identity 
of  either  with  the  actual  tombs,  we  must  assume 
that  the  rock  has  been  so  cut  and  shaped  in  the  course 
of  centuries  as  to  lose  its  original  form.  St.  John  (xix. 
39)  notes  the  singularly  intorestiog  fact  that  Nicode- 
mus  shared  with  nim  in  these  reverential  offices.  The 
hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes  which  he  brought 
must  have  been  bought  beforehand,  and  may  have  been 
stored  up  from  the  tmie  when  he  knew  that  the  leading 
members  of  the  (Honncil  had  resolved  upon  the  death  of 
Jesus.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Jolm  g^ve  the  reason  for  the 
speed  with  which  the  entombment  was  hurried  on.  It 
was  now  near  sunset.  The  Sabbath  was  on  the  point  of 
beginning,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of 
leaving  the  body  on  the  cross  for  another  twen^-f our 
hours,  and  this,  though  common  enough  as  a  Boman 
practice  (which  commonly,  indeed,  left  the  corpse  for 
birds  of  prey  to  feed  on),  would  have  shocked  Jewish 
feeling,  especially  at  the  Paschal  season,  as  a  violation 
of  their  law  (Dent.  xxi.  23). 

(61)  And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene.— The 
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Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  sitting 
over  against  the  sepulchre. 

t^)  Now  the  next  day,  that  followed 
the  day  of  the  preparation,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  came  together 
unto  Pilate,  ^^^  saying,  Sir,  we  re- 
member that  that  deceiver  said,  while 
he  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I 
will  rise  again.  (^)  Command  there- 
fore that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away,  and 


AJ).S8l 

a  Hark  18.  1 ; 
John  Xc  1. 


say  unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first.  ^^>  Pilate  said 
unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch :  go  your 
way,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  (^>  So 
they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  a 
watch. 

CHAPTER  XXVm.— (1)  In  the  end 

of  the  sabbath,'  as  it  began  to  dawn 
toward  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came 


words  imply  that  they  remained  by  the  cross  while 
the  bodv  was  taken  down,  and  watched  its  entomb- 
ment :  tnen  returning  to  the  house  where  they  lodged, 
they  preiiared  their  spices  and  ointment  before  the 
Sabbath  began,  for  a  more  complete  embalmment,  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  by  the  earliest  hour  of  dawn 
on  the  mrst  Skj  of  the  week  (Luke  xxiii.  56). 

(62)  The  next  day,  that  followed  the  day 
of  the  preparation. — The  narrative  that  follows  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Matthew,  and,  like  the  report  of  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple,  may,  perhaps, 
be  traced  to  the  converted  priests  of  Acts  vi.  7. 
Tliis  was,  as  we  find  from  what  follows,  the  Sabbath. 
The  "  preparation  "  {Paraskme)  was  a  technical  term, 
not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  reference  to  preparing 
for  the  Passover,  but,  as  in  Mark  xv.  42,  to  a  pre- 

Saration  for  the  Sabbath  (Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  6,  §  2,  Ib 
ecisive  on  this  point),  and  the  use  of  the  term  here 
leaves  the  question  whether  the  Last  Supjper  or  the 
Crucifixion  coincided  with  the  Passover,  eiul  an  open 
one.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Jewish  use  of  the 
term  passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  at 
least  as  early  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii 
§  76)  it  was  the  received  name  for  the  Dies  Veneris, 
or  Friday,  the  anniversary  of  the  Crucifixion  being  the 
"great"  or  "holy"  Paraskeub.  On  either  view,  now- 
ever,  there  is  something  strange  in  the  way  in  which  St. 
Matthew  describes  the  da^r  as  coming,  "after  the 
preparation,"  instead  of  saymg  simply,  "  the  Sabbath." 
It  is  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficult  thus  presented, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Last  Supper  was  a  true 
Passover,  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  as  being  on 
the  Passover,  was  itself  technically  a  Sabbath  (Lev. 
xxiii.  7, 24).  Two  Sabbaths  therefore  came  together,  and 
this  may  have  led  the  Evangelist  to  avoid  the  commoner 
phrase,  and  to  describe  the  second  as  being  "  the  day 
that  followed  the  preparation,"  i.e.  the  ordinary  weekly 
Sabbath.  The  precise  time  at  which  the  priests  went 
to  Pilate  is  not  stated;  probably  it  was  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath  when  they  had  heard  from  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  the  burial  by  Joseph  of  Arimathasa. 
The  fact  that  the  body  was  under  the  care  of  one  who 
was  secretly  a  disciple  aroused  th^  suspicions,  and  they 
would  naturally  take  the  first  opportimity,  even  at  the 
risk  of  infringing  on  the  Sabbath  rest,  of  guarding 
against  the  fraud  which  they  suspected. 

W  We  remember  that  that  deceiver  said .  .  . 
—It  appears,  then,  that  though  they  had  deliberately 
stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  people  by  representing  the 
mysterious  words  of  John  ii.  14  as  threatening  a  literal 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (chap.  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40),  they 
themselves  had  understood,  wholly  or  in  part,  their  true 
meaning.  We  are,  perhaps,  surprised  that  they  should 
in  this  respect  have  been  more  clear-sighted  than  the 


disciples,  but  in  such  a  matter  sorrow  and  disappdnt* 
ment  confuse,  and  suspicion  sharpens  the  intelle<^ 

That  deceiver. — ^They  had  used  the  cognate  verb 
of  Him  before  (John  vii.  12),  and  this  was,  peraaps,  their 
usual  way  of  speaking  of  Him. 

(M)  Until  the  third  day.— The  i^hrase  is  worth 
noting  as  indicating  the  meaning  which  the  priests 
attached  to  the  words  "  after  three  dajrs."  They  ware 
looking  for  the  fraud  which  they  anticipated  as  likely 
to  be  attempted  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  day  from 
the  death. 

The  last  error.-— Better,  deceit,  to  connect  the 
word,  in  English  as  in  the  Greek,  with  the  "  deceiver  " 
of  verse  63. 

(05)  Ye  have  a  watoh-^Better,  Take  ye  a  gtuard. 
The  Greek  verb  may  be  either  imperative  or  indicative. 
The  former  gives  the  better  meaning.  The  "watch," 
or  "  guard,"  was  a  body  of  Roman  sol&rs  (St.  Matthew 
uses  the  Latin  term  custodia),  who  could  not  be  set 
to  such  a  task  without  Pilat-e's  permission.  If  the 
priests  had  had  such  a  "guard"  at  tneir  disposal  before» 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  them  to  apply  to 
Pilate. 

(06)  Sealing  the  stone.— The  opening  of  the  tomb 
had  been  already  closed  by  the  stone  which  had  been 
rolled  so  as  to  fill,  or  nearly  fill,  ii  The  sealing  was 
probably  effected  by  drawing  one  or  more  ropes  across 
the  stone  and  f  astenuu^  either  end  to  the  rock  with  wax 
or  cement  of  some  kino. 

And  setting  a  watch.— Better,  with  the  guard. 
What  is  meant  is  that  the  priests  were  not  content  to 
leave  the  work  to  the  soldiers,  but  actually  took  part  ia 
it  themselves. 

xxvm. 

0)  It  will  probably  help  the  student  to  place  before 
him,  in  their  right  order,  the  recorded  appearances  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  after  His  resurrection : — 

(1.1  To  Mary  Magdalene,  John  xx.  14 ;  Mark  xvi.  9. 

(2.^  To  Mary  Ma^lalene  and  the  other  Mary»  Matt, 
xxviii.  9. 

(3.)  To  Peter,  Luke  xxiv.  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 

(4.)  To  Gleopas  and  another  disciple  at  EmmAiis, 
Luke  xxiv.  13--35. 

(5.)  To  the  eleven,  or  more  strictlv,  the  ten  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem,  Mark  xvi.  14 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx.  19. 

(6.)  To  the  eleven  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  John  xx. 
26. 

(7.)  To  the  disciples — ^five  named,  and  others — by  th» 
Sea  of  Galilee,  Jomi  xxi.  1 — ^24. 

(8.)  To  the  Eleven  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  Malt. 
xrnii.  16 ;  Mark  xvi.  15. 

(9.)  To  the  five  hundred  brethren,  posttUy  ideniicai 
with  (8),  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
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S^fmlckre. 


Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to 
flee  the  septdchre.  <*)  And,  behold, 
there  was^  a  great  earthquake :  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 
heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it. 
(^)  His  countenance  was  like  lightning, 
and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  (^)  and 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake, 
and  became  as  dead  men.  <^)  And  the 
angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  wo- 
men. Fear   not  ye:    for   I  know  that 


I  Or,  kai  been. 


ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified. 
(^>  He  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as 
he  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay.  ^^  And  go  quickly,  and 
tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead ;  and,  behold,  he  goeth  before 

Jou  into  Gralilee ;  there  shall  ye  see 
im :  lo,  I  have  told  you.  (®^  And  they 
departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre 
with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run 
to  bring  his  disciples  word. 

W  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  dis- 


(10.)  To  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor. 
XV.  7. 

(11.)  To  the  Eleven  at  Jemsalem  before  the  Asoen- 
raon,  Mark  xtI.  19,  20 ;  Luke  xxiv.  50 ;  Acts  i.  3 — 12. 

In  the  end  of  the  sabbath.— Literally,  hxte  on  the 
Sabbcdk;  St.  Mark,  "when  the  Sabbath  was  over;" 
St.  Luke,  "  very  early  in  the  morning."  St.  Matthew's 
addition,  "  as  it  began  to  dawn,"  brings  his  narrative 
into  harmony  with  St.  Lnke*s.  The  order  of  facts 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows: — (1.)  Mary  Mag- 
dalene and  the  other  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the 
little,  watched  the  burial  just  before  the  Sabbath  be^an 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  crndfizion.  (2.)  They 
stayed  at  home  daring  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
Sabbath.  (3.)  On  the  evening  of  that  day  (the  Sab- 
bath-rest being  over)  they  bought  spices  lor  the  em- 
balmment. (4.)  At  earliest  dawn,  say  about  4  A.M., 
they  set  out  to  make  their  way  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
they  reached  it  when  the  sun  had  risen  (Mark  xvi.  2). 

(S)  There  was  a  great  earthquake.— The  words 
imply,  not  that  they  witnessed  the  earthquake,  but  that 
they  inferred  it  from  what  they  saw.  The  form  of  the 
angel  is  described  in  Mark  xvi.  5  as  that  of  a  "  young 
man"  in  white  or  bright  (Luke  xxiv.  4)  raiment.  This 
was  the  answer  to  the  Question  they  had  been  asking  as 
they  came,  *' Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  for  us  ?" 
(Mark  xtL  3).  That  would  have  been  beyond  their 
strength. 

(3)  Like  lightning.— The  word  employed  bv  St. 
Xioke  to  describe  the  "raiment"  has  the  same  zorce. 
The  "  white  as  snow  "  has  its  counterpart  in  the  record 
of  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  3)  and  the  vision  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days  in  Daq.  vii.  9. 

(4)  The  keepers  did  shake.- The  words  imply 
ihat  the  two  iLiries  when  they  reached  the  sepulchre 
saw  the  soldiers  prostrate  in  their  panic  terror. 

(5)  The  angel  answered  and  said  .  .  .  .—We 
^lo  not  read  of  any  words  as  spoken  by  the  women, 
but  the  words  which  they  now  heard  were  an  answer 
to  their  unnttered  questionings  and  fears.  The  bright 
one  on  whom  they  gazed  knew  their  distress  and 
junazement  at  the  sight  of  the  emptied  sepulchre,  and 
told  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 

(^)  Se  is  not  here.— It  is  not  griven  to  us  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  when  the  grave  was  opened  and  the 
risen  Ix>rd  came  forth  from  it,  but  the  indications  point 
to  the  time  at  or  about  sunrise.  There  was  an  obvious 
fitness  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Son  of  Righteousness  coinciding  with  the  natural  "  day- 
spring:/'    (Comp.  Luke  i.  78.) 

Come,  see  the  place.— Comp.  the  description 
iu  John  XX.  5,  6,  the  "  linen  clothes,"  or  bandages,  that 
had  swathed  the  limbs,  the  napkin,  or  sudarium,  that 
had  veiled  the  face. 


The  report  in  St.  Mark  (xvi.  6,  7)  nearly  coincides 
with  this.  St.  Luke  is  somewhat  fuller  (xxiv.  5 — 7), 
introducing  the  question,  "  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead?"  and  a  more  detailed  reference  to 
our  lord's  prophecies  of  His  resurrection. 

(7)  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee.— The 
words  seem  to  point  to  a  meeting  in  Ghililee  as  the  fijrst 
appearance  of  tne  risen  Lord  to  His  disciples,  and  St. 
Matthew  records  no  other.  No  adequate  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  omission  of  what  the  othez 
Gospels  report,  if  we  assume  the  whole  Gospel 
to  nave  been  written  by  the  Apostle  Matthew. 
On  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  "Grospel  (tceording  to 
Matthew,"  representing  the  substance  of  his  oral 
teaching,  the  absence  of  this  or  that  fact  which  we 
should  have  expected  him  to  record  may  have  been  due 
to  some  idiosTucrasy  in  the  scribe,  or,  so  to  speak, 
editor  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  dis- 
ciples had  believed  the  report  brought  by  the  women, 
the  mountain  in  Galilee  would  have  been  the  scene 
of  the  first  meeting  between  them  and  their  Master ; 
but  they  did  not  believe,  and  required  the  evidence 
which  He  in  His  compassion  gave  them,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  faith  and  lead  them  to  obey  the  command 
uius  given. 

(8)  They  departed  quickly.— It  is  natural  that 
independent  narratives,  given  long  years  afterwards,  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  agitation  of  "  fear  and  great 
joy  "  should  present  seeming,  or  even  real,  discrepancies 
as  well  as  coincidences.  The  discrepancies,  such 
as  they  are,  at  any  rate,  show  that  the  narra- 
tives were  independent.  The  best  solution  of  the 
questions  presented  by  a  comparison  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  at  this  stage  is  that  Mary  Magdalene  ran 
eagerly  to  tell  Peter  and  John,  leaving  the  other  Mary 
and  Joanna  (Luke  xxiv.  10),  and  then  followed  in  the 
rear  of  the  two  disciples  (John  xx.  2).  Then  when  they 
had  left,  the  Lord  showed  Himself  first  to  her  (John 
XX.  14),  and  then  to  the  others  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  whom 
she  had  by  that  time  joined,  and  then  they  all  hastened 
together  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  disciples. 

(9)  All  hall. — ^Literally,  rejoice.  The  word  was 
probably  our  Lord's  wonted  greeting  to  the  company 
of  devout  women,  and  though  used  in  homage,  real  or 
derisive,  as  in  chap.  xxviL  29,  John  xix.  3,  had  not 
necessarily  the  solemnity  whidi  modem  usage  has 
attached  to  **  hail."  It  was,  we  mav  believe,  by  that 
familiar  word  and  tone  that  the  other  women  at  first 
recognised  their  Lord,  as  Mary  Magdalene  had  done 
by  His  utterance  of  her  own  name. 

Held  him  by  the  feet.— Better,  clasped  His  feet. 
Mary  Magdalene  had,  we  must  remember,  already 
heard  the  words  "  Touch  Me  not"  (John  xx.  17),  but, 
if  we  euppose  her  to  have  rejoined  the  other  women. 
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The  Cunning  o/the  Chief  Priests.  ST.    MATTHEW,    XXVIII. 


T/ie  Eleven  in  Galilee^ 


cipleSy  behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying, 
AU  hail.  And  they  came  and  held 
him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 
(10)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not 
afraid:  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they 
go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see 
me. 

<^^>  Now  when  they  were  going,  be* 
hold,  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the 
city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests 
all  tibe  things  that  were  done.  (^^>  And 
when  they  were  assembled  with  the 
elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they 
gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers, 
(13)  saying.  Say  ye.  His  disciples  came 


by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept.  (^*>  And  if  this  come  to  the- 
governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him» 
and  secure  you.  ^^  So  they  took  the- 
money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught : 
and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported 
among  the  Jews  until  this  day. 

(16)  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus- 
had  appointed  them.  (^^)  And  when  they 
saw  him,  they  worshipped  him:  but 
some  doubted.  (^®)  And  Jesus  came 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  power 
is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth. 


passionate  and  rejoidne  love  carried  her,  as  it  carried 
the  others,  beyond  the  Emits  of  reverential  obedience. 

Worshipped  him.— The  word  does  not  necessarilv 
imply  a  new  form  of  homage.  The  prostration  which 
it  maicates  had  been  practi^  before  (chaps,  viii.  2 ;  ix. 
18) ;  though  (it  is  right  to  add)  by  many  persons  not 
connected  with  the  apostolic  company,  who  came  with 
definite  petitions.  It  was  the  natural  attitude  of  a 
suppliant  servant  before  his  master  (chap,  xviii.  26).  It 
was,  perhaps,  not  till  later  that  the  disciples  were  led 
to  feel  that  the  attitude  was  one  that  was  due  to  God 
and  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  no  other  of  the^ 
sons  of  men  (Acts  x.  26)  or  angels  (Bev.  xxii.  9).  (See 
Note  on  verse  17.) 

(10)  Gk),  tell  my  brethren.— The  words  are  clearly 
used  of  those  who  were  brethren  by  spiritual  relation- 
ship, as  in  chap.  xii.  49,  and  have  their  counterpart  in 
John  XX.  17,  •*  I  ascend  to  My  Father  and  your  Father." 

(U)  Some  of  the  watch.— This  incident,  like  that 
of  the  appointment  of  the  guard,  is  reported  by  St. 
Matthew  only.  As  writing  primarily  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  take  special 
notice  of  the  rumour  which  hindered  many  of  them 
from  accepting  the  fact  of  the  Ilesurrection,  and  trace  it 
to  its  corrupt  source.  The  object  of  the  soldiers  was, 
of  course,  to  escape  the  penalty  which  they  were  likely 
to  incur  for  seeming  negligence,  but  their  statement  to 
the  priests  was  at  first  a  truthful  one.  They  told  "  all  the 
thingB  that  were  done  " — ^the  earthquake,  the  o|)ened  and 
emptied  sepulchre,  perhaps  also  oi  the  form  in  bright 
raiment  that  had  filled  them  with  speechless  terror. 

(12)  When  they  were  assembled. — Obviously 
the  chief  priests  to  whom  the  soldiers  had  told  their  tale. 

And  had  taken  counsel. — Better,  as  before  in 
xxvii.  1,  7,  having  held  a  council.  It  was  a  formal, 
though  probably,  as  before,  a  packed,  meeting  of  the 
Sanhednn.  Thev  decided  on  the  ready  enements  of 
bribery  and  falsehood.  The  fact  that  tlie  chief  priests 
were  oadducees,  and  therefore  specially  interested  in 
guarding  a^^ainst  what  would  appear  as  a  contradiction 
ot  their  main  dogma,  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  in  part 
determining  their  action.    (Oomp.  Acts  iv.  42.) 

OS)  His  disciples  came  by  night. — The  storv 
was  on  the  face  of  it  self -contradictory.  How  could 
they  tell,  if  they  had  been  asleep,  who  had  stolen  the 
body  p  All  that  they  could  know  was  that  they  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  that  when  they  awoke  the  sepulchre 
was  open  and  empty. 

(15)  This  saying  is  commonly  reported.— The 
passage  is  interesting  as  the  earliest  indication  of  a 
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counter-statement  to  the  witness  borne  by  the  disciples, 
and  as  in  part  explaining  the  partial  non-acceptance  of 
their  testimony.  The  phrase  **  until  this  day  "  suggests 
some  considerable  interval—- 6ay,at  least,  fifteen  or  ^entj 
years — between  the  facts  recorded  and  the  composition 
of  the  narrative.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxviL  8.)  Justin 
Martyr  mentions  the  report  as  current  among  the  Jews- 
of  his  time,  the  Jews  having  sent "  chosen  men  "  into  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  propagate  it  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c  108). 

(16)  Then  the  eleven  disciples.— The  writer 
passes  over,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  now  dis- 
cover, all  the  intermediate  appearances,  and  passes  on 
at  once  to  that  which  connected  itself  with  the  mission 
and  work  of  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  of  the 
universal  Church. 

Into  a  mountain. — Better,  to  the  mountain.  The 
words  imply  some  more  definite  announcement  than 
that  of  verses  7  and  10,  and  therefore,  probably,  some 
intermediate  meeting.  We  may  think  oi  the  mountain 
as  being  one  that  had  been  the  scene  of  former  meet- 
ings between  the  Master  and  His  disciples.  They  had 
seen  Him  there  before,  in  the  body  of  His  humiliation* 
They  were  now  to  see  Him  in  the  body  of  His  glory. 
(Comp.  PhU.  iii.  21.) 

(17)  They  worshipped  him--i.e.,  fell  prostrate  at 
His  feet.  The  act,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  new  in 
itself,  but  it  seems  certain  that  our  Lord's  manifestations 
of  His  Presence  after  the  Ilesurrection  had  made  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  stronger  and  clearer  (comp.  John 
XX.  28),  and  so  the  act  acquired  a  new  significance. 

Some  doubted. — It  seems  hard  at  mrst  to  conceive 
how  those  who  had  been  present  in  the  upper  chamber 
at  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  19 — ^26)  could  still  feel  doubt ; 
but  the  narrative  of  John  xxi.  4  throws  some  light  npos 
it.  There  was  something  mysterious  and  supematnml 
in  the  manifestation  of  me  glorified  body — outlines,  at 
first  indistinct  and  scarcely  recognised,  and  tlien  th& 
whole  form  seen  as  it  had  been  seen  in  life.  The  more 
devoted  and  loving  disciples  were  probably,  here  as 
before,  the  first  to  recognise  their  Lord.  Others  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  a  phantom  (comp.  Not^  on 
chap.  xiv.  26)  or  a  reality. 

(IB)  All  power  is  given  unto  me.  —  Literally, 
aU  authority  wcu  given,  the  tense  used  being  that  in 
which  men  speak  of  something  that  occurred  at  a  siven 
point  of  time.  We  may  possibly  connect  it  wi&  St. 
Paul's  use  of  the  same  tense  in  the  Greek  of  Phil.  iL  8, 
The  exaltation  came,  the  authoritv  was  given,  as  at  the 
moment  of  the  Kesurrection,  ana  as  the  crown  of  His 
obedience  unto  death. 


The  last  Mimon  of  H^  AposOes.     ST.    MATTHEW,    XXVIII.  The  Perpetual  Presence  of  ChruU 


f^>  Gro  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,'  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:  ^^  teaching  them  to 
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observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.     Amen. 


(19)  Teach  all  nations.— Better,  moke  c2t0ctpZe«  of 
6X1  ihie  hetdhen.  The  Greek  verb  is  the  Bame  as  that 
which  is  rendered  "  instructed  "  in  chap.  ziiL  52,  and  is 
formed  from  the  nonn  for  "  disdple."  The  words  recog- 
nise the  principle  of  a  succession  in  the  apostolic  office. 
The  discinles,  naving  learnt  fully  what  their  Master, 
their  Babbi,  had  to  teach  them,  were  now  to  become  in 
their  turn,  as  scribes  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
teachers  of  others.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  sugeestive 
that  in  this  solemn  commission,  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  teaching,  rather  than  on  what  is  known  as  the 
sacerdotal  element,  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  but  the 
inference  that  that  element  is  altogether  excluded  re- 
quires to  be  balanced  by  a  careful  study  of  the  words 
of  John  zx.  23,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  point  in  an 
opposite  direction.    (See  Note  on  John  xx.  23.) 

The  words  rendered  ''  all  nations  "  are  the  same  as 
those  in  chap.  xxr.  32,  and,  as  commonly  used  by  the 
Jews,  would  point  to  the  Gentile  noHons  of  the  world, 
as  distinguished  from  the  people  of  Israel.  They  are 
therefore  an  emphatic  expansion  of  the  comnussion 
mven  in  chap.  x.  5.  And  it  is  every  way  interesting 
that  this  full  declaration  of  the  universality  of  tiie 
Gospel  should  be  specially  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
written,  as  we  see  throughout,  specially  for  Jews. 

Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father. 
—  We  have  to  deal  (1)  with  the  form,  (2)  with  the 
substance.    As  regards  (1)  we  have  to  explain  why, 
with  this  commana  so  recently  giren,  the  baptisms  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  (il  38;  x.  & ;  xix.  5),  and  referred  to 
in  the  Epistles  (Bom.  yi.  3 ;  Gral.  iii.  27),  are  in  (or  rather, 
iiUo)  "  tie  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  or  "  of  Christ." 
What  has  been  noted  as  to  the  true  meamng  of  the 
word  "  nations"  seems  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  thus  presents  itself.    It  was  enough  for  converts 
frmn  the  house  of  Israel,  already  of  the  family  of  God, 
to  b»  baptised  into  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  the   condition  of  their  admission  into  the  Church 
which  He  had  founded.    By  that  confession  they  gave 
a  fresh  life  to  doctrines  which  they  had  partially  re- 
oeiyed  before,  and  belief  in  the  Fatner  ana  the  bpirit 
was  yirtually  implied  in  their  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
incarnate  Son.    For  the  heathen  the  case  stood  other- 
wise.     They  had  worshipped  "gods  many  and  lords 
many  "  (1  Cor.  yiii.  5),  had  been  "  without  God  in  the 
world "  (£ph.  ii.  12],  and  so  they  had  not  known  the 
Father.     (2)  There  remains  the  question,  What  is  meant 
by  b^ng"  baptised  "into  a  name"?     The  answer  is 
to  be  found  m  the  fact  so  prominent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (e.g,  Ex.  iii.  14, 15),  that  the  Name  of  Grod  is  a 
reyelation  of  what  He  is.    Baptism  was  to  be  no  longer, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  hands  ox  John  as  the  forerunner, 


merely  a  symbol  of  repentance,  but  was  the  token  that 
those  who  receiyed  it  were  brought  into  an  altogether  new 
relation  to  Him  who  was  thus  reyealed  to  them.  The 
union  of  the  three  names  in  one  formula  (as  in  the 
benediction  of  2  Cor.  xiii.  14)  is  in  itself  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  distincixiess  and  equality  of  the  three  Diyine 
Persons.  We  cannot  conceiye  of  a  command  giyen  to, 
and  adopted  by,  the  uniyersal  Church  to  baptise  all  its. 
members  in  the  name  (not  "  the  names  ")  of  God  and 
a  merely  human  prophet  and  an  impersonal  influence  or 
power. 

(20)  All  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you. — ^The  words  obyiously  point,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  recorded 
in  the  Gospels-— the  new  laws  of  life,  exceeding  broad 
and  deep,  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  new  com- 
mandment of  Loye  for  the  inner  life  (John  xiii.  34), 
the  new  outward  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord.  But  we  may  well  belieye  that  they  went 
further  than  this,  and  that  the  words  may  coyer  much 
unrecorded  teaching  which  they  had  heara  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  were  to  reproduce  in  light  (chap.  x.  27). 

I  am  with  you  alway. — ^Literally,  all  the  days, 
or,  ai  aU  times ;  the  words  emphasising  continuity  more 
than  t^e  English  adyerb.  The  "oays"  that  were 
coming  might  seem  long  and  dark  and  dreair,  but  He, 
their  ford,  would  be  with  them,  in  each  of  tnose  days^ 
eyen  to  the  far-off  end. 

Even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.— Literally, 
of  the  age.  The  phrase  is  the  same  as  that  in  chaps, 
xiii.  39,  40,  49;  xxiy.  13.  In  Heb.  ix.  26  it  is  used  of 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  age  of  the  world.  like  all 
such  words,  its  meaning  widens  or  contracts  according- 
to  our  point  of  yiew.  Here  the  context  determines  m 
significance  as  stretching  forward  to  the  end  of  the  age, 
or  8Bon,  which  began  with  the  first  Adyent  of  tne 
Christ  and  shall  last  until  the  second. 

We  ask,  as  we  close  the  Gospel,  why  it  ends  thus  P 
why  there  should  be  no  record  of  a  fact  so  momentous 
as  the  Ascension  ?  The  question  is  one  which  we 
cannot  fully  answer.  There  is  an  obyious  abruptness 
in  the  close  of  the  book  as  a  book.  It  may  be  that  it 
was  left  unfinished.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  of  the 
Ascension  entered  into  the  elementary  instruction  of 
eyeiT  catechumen,  and  was  therefore  taKen  for  gpranted ; 
or  that  it  was  thought  of  as  implied  in  the  promise  of 
Christ's  perpetual  presence;  or,  lastly,  that  that  promise 
seemed,  m  its  grandeur  and  its  blessedness,  to  be  the 
consummation  of  all  that  Christ  had  come  to  accom- 
plish, and  therefore  as  the  fitting  close  of  the  record  ot 
His  life  and  work. 
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EXCURSUS  OlNf  NOTES  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 


L— ON   THE   HISTORY   OF   OUR   LORD'S   LIFE   TO   THE   COMMENCEMENT   OF 

HIS   MINISTRY    (Matt.  iii.). 


A  BBIEF  review  of  the  events  that  affected  more  or  less 
directlj  the  human  life  of  the  Christ  will,  it  is  believed, 
he  helpful  to  most  readera  Of  the  early  childhood 
we  have  no  record  bnt  the  simple  statement  that  **  the 
Child  greWf  and  waxed  strong,  being  filled  with  wisdom : 
«nd  the  grace  of  Grod  was  upon  Him  "  (Luke  ii.  40).  Out- 
wardly, we  must  believe,  it  presented  no  startling 
features.  There  was  the  simple  life  of  home,  and  in 
due  course  the  lessons  given  in  the  synagogue,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Sabbatn,  and  the  habits  of  a  devout 
household.  The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  keep  the  Passover  at  tlerusalem  (Luke  ii.  41)  would  lie 
the  one  conspicuous  break  in  the  year's  routine  of 
labour  in  the  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  (a.d.  8)  there  was  the  first  manifest 
unfolding  of  the  higher  life  (see  Luke  ii.  49),  but,  so  far 
■as  we  know,  it  stood  absolutely  alone,  and  the  srowth 
was  quiet  and  orderly  as  before.  Onlv  in  the  absolute 
sinlessness,  in  the  absence  of  the  fauit«  of  childhood, 
could  that  growth  have  differed  from  the  gprowth  of 
other  children  of  the  same  time  and  place.  He  too 
was  subject  to  His  parents,  and  worked  with  Joseph 
as  a  carpenter.  And  in  that  home  (the  question  wno 
they  were  being  still  reserved)  were  also  the  **  brothers  " 
of  the  Lord— James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas 
(Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  His  sisters.  The  death  of  Joseph 
must  have  left  Him,  in  the  common  course  of  thmgs, 
4IS  the  head  of  the  household,  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  other  members  of  it,  more  and  more,  looked 
to  Him  for  guidance,  and  depended  upon  Him  for 
their  support.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  year^ 
visits  to  Jerusalem  were  not  mtermitted,  and  that  H!e 
who  was  made  "  under  the  Law,"  ^ve  the  same  proofs 
of  His  obedience  to  it  as  were  given  by  every  aevout 
Israelite.  Partlv  as  claiming  descent  from  David, 
pardy  from  the  devout  habits  of  His  own  life  and  that 
of  His  reputed  father.  He  must  have  been  prominent 
in  the  small  community  of  Nazareth,  and  probably 
exercised  the  function  commonly  assigned  to  devout 
laymen,  of  reading  the  Sabbath  lessons  in  the  syna- 
gogue (Luke  iv.  16).  Thus  much  we  may  venture  to 
picture  to  ourselves  of  the  outward  life.  Of  the  veil  that 
shrouds  the  growth  of  the  inward  life  we  may  hardly  dare 
to  lift  a  comer.  Prayer  to  His  Father  in  Heaven,  in  part 
(with  the  one  necessary  exception)  after  the  manner  of 
the  prayer  which  He  afterwards  taught  His  disciples, 
the  patient  expectation  that  waited  till  His  hour  should 
come,  gentle  and  loving  care  for  His  mother  and  His 
brethren,  not  without  the  power  to  reprove  when  reproof 
was  necessary,  delight  in  the  solitude  of  the  hills,  the 
ohanging  aspect  ox  the  skies,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
fiowers  of  the  field,  all  these  made  up  a  life  of  harmony 
and  noble  holiness.  But  as  it  passed  on,  it  hardly  ap- 
peared likelv  to  be  more  than  this.  The  vety  tranqmllitv 
of  its  growtn  must  have  made  His  mother's  heart  sink 
within  her,  as  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred.  It 
was  not  till  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  showed  that 
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His  hour  had  come,  that  there  was  outwardly  more  than 
the  life  of  a  man  of  the  peasant  class,  of  blameless 
purity  and  intense  devotion. 

In  the  mean  time  events  were  passing  round  ESm, 
which  more  or  less  affected  those  wnom  His  ministerial 
work  was  afterwards  to  embrace.     Archelaus,  after  the 
massacre  referred  to  in  the  Note  on  chap.  iii.  22,  went  to 
Rome  to  defend  himself  before  the  Emperor  against  the 
charge  of  cruelty,  and  to  maintain  his  right  to  the  king- 
dom against  the  claims  of  Antipas.  Augustus,  true  totSe 
balancmg  policv  of  Roman  rule,  made  Antipas  Tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  and  Archelaus  Ethnarch  of  Judtea.    The 
latter  ruled  with  as  much  cruelty  as  ever.    Complaints 
again  multiplied,  and  in  A.D.  6  he  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  Gkiul,  and  Judaea,  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
^aoed  under  the  direct  government  of  a  Procurator. 
The  immediate  effect  of  tiiis  was  to  move  the  dormant 
fanaticism  of  a  population  who  fondly  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  had  "never  been  in  bondage  to  anv 
man,"  and  when  the  census  taken  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^ 
birth  was  followed  hj  actual  taxation  (the  "  tribute  "  or 
poU-tax  of  Matt.  xxii.  17),  the  discontent  broke  out  in 
the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Gamala,  commonly .  known  as 
"  of  Galilee "  (Acts  v.  37).    That  province  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  his  adherents,  ana  they  took  as  Uieir 
watchword, "  We  have  no  master  but  Grod,"  and  refused 
to  pay  tribute.    The  insurrection  was  suppressed,  Judas 
himself  slain,  and  his  followers  dispersed;  but  the  party 
was  not  extinct,  and  Josephus  writing  seventy  years 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  v  espasian  and  Titus,  enume- 
rates   it,    together    with   Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  A^nong  the  four  sects   of  the   Jews  {Ant. 
xviii  1,  §  1).    The  question  put  bv  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians, "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  p  "  wbs 
one  which  must  have  been  often  discussed  in  Nazareth 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  from  the  time  of  onr 
Lord's  childhood.   The  policy  of  the  Tetrardi  of  Galilee 
led  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  court  the  favour  of  Rome. 
The  new  town  of  Tiberias  (built  A.i>.  18),  the  new 
name,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which  it  gave  to  the  Liake 
of  Galilee,  bore  witness  of  Herod's  adulation  of  the 
Emperor  who  had  succeeded  Augustus   in  A.D.    14. 
Coming  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  we  may  note  the  Tetrarch's  divorce 
of  his  firat  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas;  his  inoestnous 
and  adulterous  marriage  ¥rith  Herodias,  the  daa^bter 
of  his  brother  Aristobmus,  and  the  wife  <^  his  brother 
Philip;  and  the  war  witii  Aretas  in  which  this  act 
involved  him.    The  government  of  JudsBa,  after  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus,  under  five  successive  Proca- 
ratbrs,  presented  no  events  of  any  striking  importance, 
but  in  ▲.!>.  25—26  we  come  to  the  more  'memormble 
name  of  Pontius  Pilate.    One  of  his  first  acts  iirae  to 
remove  the  Roman  garrison  from  Csesarea  to  Jemaalenu 
and  the  troops  were  accordingly  stationed  in  the  !Dovrer 
of   Antonius,  which   rose   (as  we  see  in  Acts   xxi. 
34,  35)  from   the  precincts  of  the  Temple.       Thej 
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brouffHt  with  them  the  standards  that  bore  the  image  of 
the  Emperor,  and  this  ronsed  the  population  to  a  white 
heat  of  nuT,  to  which  Pilate  at  last  yielded  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1).  Other  proTocations,  however,  followed. 
Gilt  shields  bearing  the  names  of  heathen  deities 
were  suspended  in  the  Procurator's  palace  at  Jem- 
salem,  and  were  only  removed  by  a  speidal  order  from 
l^berras.  The  consecrated  Gorban,  or  treasure  of  the 
Temple,  was  employed  for  the  construction  of  an 
iiqneduct,  and  the  riot  that  followed  (probd>ly  the 
insurrection  which  made  Barabbas  the  nero  A  the 
people)  was  only  suppressed  by  Pilate's  sending  into 
the  crowd  soldiers  m  disguise,  armed  with  concealed 
daggers,  who  massacred  Mth  rioters  and  unoffending 
spS^tors  (Jos.  Wars,  ii.  9,  §4).    It  is  probable  that 


the  slaughter  of  the  Galileans,  whoM  blood  Pilate 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  ziiL  1),  was  con- 
nected Tvith  this  outbreak.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  the  voice  of  the  Baptist  was  heard  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judsa.  In  the  mean  time  the  in- 
fluence of  Boman  rule  was  seen  in  language,  gOTem- 
ment,  customs,  in  the  employment  of  the  publicans, 
in  the  centurions  stationed  with  their  troops  at  Oa- 
pemaum,  in  the  adoption  of  Boman  manners  at  the 
leasts  of  the  TetrsrcVs  Oourt,  in  the  forced  service 
to  which  the  peasants  of  Galilee  were  subject,  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Boman  punishment  of  scourging, 
in  the  crosses  upon  which  rebels  and  robbers  were 
exposed  in  shameful  nakedness  to  die  the  most  ago- 
nising of  all  forms  of  death. 


n.-^THE  WOBD  "DAILY."  IN   MATT.  VI.  11. 


Tlie  word  htw^wt  has  been  derived  (1)   from  4 

iwtoOira  (sc.  Wpa)~the  day  that  is  coming  on ;  and  this 

meaning  is  favoured  by  Uie  fact  that  Jerome  says  that 

the  Hehrew  Gospel  current  in  his  time  gave  the  word 

mahar  (-  crashnua)  to-morrow's  bread,  and  by  the 

very    early    rendering,    quotidianum,    in    the   Latin 

verrions.    On  the  other  hand,  this  meaning  introduces 

a  strange  tautology  into  St.  Luke's  version  of  the 

prayer,  **Give  us  day  by  day — i.c.,  daily— our  daily 

bread."      (2)  The  otner  derivation  connects  it  with 

o^ia  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  many  senses,  and  with 

M  as  signifying  either  **for "  or  "  over" — ^the  former 

force  of  the  prepodtion  suggestinfi^  the  thought  "  for 

oar  existence  or  subsistence 7"  the  latter,  the  mpersub' 

stanHaUe  of  Jerome,   that  is,  "over   or  above  our 

material  substance."    It  is  said,  and  with  truth,  that  in 

classical  Greek  the  form  would  have  been  not  ^lo^ios, 

but  4ro^tos ;  but  it  is  clear  that  that  difficulty  did  not 

prevent  a  sdiolar  like  Jerome  from  accepting  the  deri- 

-ration,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Mdlenistic  Jew 

who  first  translated  our  Lord's  discourses  should  be 

more  accurate  than  Jerome  in  coiuing  a  word  which 

seemed  to  him  wanted  to  express  our  Lord's  meaning. 

The  derivation  being  then  admissible,  it  remains  to  niSk 

^vrhich  of  the  two  meanings  of  oMa  and  of  M  gives 

znost  force  to  the  clause  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and 

for  the  reasons  given  above  I  am  led  to  decide  in  favour 

of  the  latter.     New  words  would  hardly  have  been 

WMted  for  the   meanings    "daily"   or  "sufficient." 

VThen,  a  word  is  coined,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  tiiat 


it  was  wanted  to  express  a  new  thought,  and  the  new 
thought  here  was  that  which  our  Lord  afterwards 
developed  in  John  vi.,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  needs 
sustenance  not  less  than  his  body,  and  that  that 
sustenance  is  found  in  the  "bread  of  God  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven  "  (John  vi.  33).  The  student 
shoidd,  however,  consult  Dr.  lightfoot's  admirable 
excursus  on  the  word  in  laaHinU  on  a  Bevised  Vernon 
of  the  New  Twtament. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  in- 
cluded and  spiritualised  the  highest  thoughts  that 
had  previously  been  expressed  sepaiably  by  devout 
Israelites,  we  may  note,  as  against  the  meaning  of 
"  bread  for  the  morrow,"  the  saying  of  Babbi  Elieser, 
that  "  He  who  has  a  crumb  felt  in  his  scrip,  and 
asks,  'What  shall  I  eat  to-morrow P'  belongs  to  those 
of  IHtle  faitL" 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  difficulty  in  conjec- 
turing what  Arunaic  word  could  have  answered  to 
this  meaning  of  iwto6ffios,  and  the  fact  that  a  word 
giving  the  other  meaning  is,  as  it  were,  ready  to  hand, 
and  was  actually  found  in  the  Hebrew  Gkmel  in  the 
fourth  century,  has  some  weight  on  the  other  side. 
That  word  may,  however,  itselz  have  been  not  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  original,  but  a  re-translation  of  the  lAtin 
gtiotidianue ;  and  the  fact  that  Jerome,  knowing  of 
this,  chose  another  rendering  here,  while  he  retamed 
quotidianue  in  St.  Luke  xL  3,  shows  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  it,  and  at  last,  it  may  be»  halted 
between  two  opinions. 


m.— DEMONIAC   POSSESSION  (Matt.  viii.  28). 


(1.)  As  to  the  word,  the  Greek  iedfu^y  (the  "  knowing," 

or  the  "  divider  ")  appears  in  Homer  as  interchanseaole 

with  ec^f  (Gtod).  In  me  mythology  of  He8iod(  WorSe  and 

I}ays,  1. 108)  we  have  the  first  downward  step,  and  the 

ZaiftowMs  are  the  departed  spirits  of  the  men  who  lived 

in  the  first  golden  age  of  the  world.    They  are  the  good 

grenii  of  Greek  reli^on,  averters  of  evil,  ffutfdians  of 

mortal  men.     The  next  stage  introduced  tiie  neuter  of 

the    adjective  derived  from  lalitmw  as  something  more 

izEipersonal,  and  r^  IcuiUviov  was  used  bv  Plato  as  some- 

thiniar   "between  €k)d  and  man,  by  which  the  former 

eornxminicates    with    the    latter"    (Symp,,   p.    202), 

and  in  this  sense  Socrates  spoke  of  the  inward  oracle 

whose  warning  he  obeved,  as  his  9cufA6yior,  and  was 

Aceordingly  accused  of  bringing  in  the  worship  of  new 
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Sm/i^yia,  whom  the  State  had  not  recognised.  The  fears 
of  men  led  them,  however,  to  connect  these  unknown 
intermediate  agents  with  evil  as  wdl  as  good.  The 
Soi/iwy  of  the  Greek  tragedians  is  the  evU  genius  of  a 
family,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  Agamemnon.  A  man 
is  said  to  be  under  its  power  when  he  is  swayed  by 
some  uncontrollable,  frenzied  passion  that  hurries  him 
into  g^t  and  misery. 

Sucl^  were  the  meanings  that  had  gathered  round  the 
word  when  the  Greek  truislators  of  the  Old  Testament 
entered  on  their  task.  They,  as  was  natural,  carefully 
avoided  using  it  in  any  connection  tihat  would  have 
identified  it  with  the  God  of  Israel.  It  appears  in 
Ps.  xc.  3,  where  the  English  version  nves  "  destruc- 
tion ; "  in  Deut.  xxxiL  17,  and  Ps.  en.  37,  where  the 
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English  Yeraion  bas  "  devils,"  and  in  this  sense  it 
accordingly  passed  into  the  lang^ge  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  and  so  into  that  of  the  writers  of  the  €k)spela. 
So  St.  Faol  speaks  of  the  gods  whom  the  heathen 
worshipped  as  Soift^ria  (1  Cor.  x.  20). 

(2.)  As  to  the  phenomena  described,  the  belief  of 
later  Jndaism  ascribed  to  "demons,"  in  the  sense 
iriiich  the  word  has  thns  acquired,  many  of  the  more 
startling  forms  of  bodily  and  mental  snifering  which 
the  laugnage  of  modem  thought  g[ronD6  mder  the 
general  head  of  "disease."  l%us,  in  tiie  history  of 
Tobit^  the  danghter  of  Bagnel  is  possessed  by  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodens,  and  1^  slays  her  seven  oride- 
grooms  ^obit  iii  8).  Or  passing  on  to  the  Qospel 
records,  we  find  demoniac  agency  the  caose  of  dnmb- 
neea  (Matt.  ix.  32),  blindness  (lutt.  zii.  22),  epilepsy 
(Mark  ix.  17 — 27),  or  (as  here,  and  Mark  y.  1---5)  in- 
sanity. To  "have  a  devil"  is  interchangeable  with 
"being  mad"  (John  vii.  20;  viii.  48;  x.  20,  and 
probably  Matt  xL  18).  And  this  apparently  was  but 
part  ot  a  more  general  view,  which  saw  in  aU  forms 
of  disease  the  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  Satan, 
as  the  great  adversary  of  mankind.  Our  Lord  went 
about  **  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil " 
(Acts  X.  38).  "  Satan  had  bound "  for  dghteen 
years  the  woman  who  was  crippled  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
firmity" (Luke  xiiL  16).  And  these  "demons"  are 
descrioed  as  "unclean  spirits"  (Matt.  x.  1;  xiL  43» 
et  al,)  acting  under  a  "ruler"  or  "prince,"  who 
is  popularly  known  by  the  name  oz  BeehEebnb, 
the  old  Philistine  deity  of  Ekron,  and  whom  our 
Lord  identifies  with  Satan  (Matt.  xii.  24—26).  The 
Talmud  swarms  with  allusions  to  such  demons 
as  lurking  in  the  air,  in  food,  in  clothing,  and 
working  uieir  evil  will  on  the  bodies  or  the  souls 
ci  men.  St.  Paul,  though  he  refers  only  once  to 
'*  demons,"  in  this  sense,  and  then  apparently  as  the 
authors  of  false  doctrines  claiming  divme  authori^,  but 
coming  really  from  "  seducing  spirits "  (1  Tim.  iv.  1), 
seems  to  see  in  some  forms,  at  least,  of  bodily  disease 
the  ^rmitted  agency  of  Satan,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chastisement  innicted  on  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
(1  Cor.  y.  5;  2  Cor.  iL  11),  his  own  "thorn  in  the  flesh" 
(2  Cor.  xiL  7),  and  possioly  in  other  like  hindiances  to 
his  work  (1  Thess.  il  18). 

(3.)  The  belief  bore  its  natural  fruit  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.  The  work  of  the  exorcist  became  a 
Xv.'of  ession,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  13).  Charms  and  incantations  were  used, 
including  the  more  sacred  forms  of  the  divine  name. 
The  Pharisees  appear  to  have  claimed  the  power  as  one 
of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  superior  holiness 
(Matl  xiL  27).  Josephus  narrates  that  a  heri)  grew 
at  Machierus,  the  root  of  which  had  the  power  of 
expelling  demons  (whom  he  defines  as  the  spirits  of 
wicked  men),  and  that  he  had  himself  behelo,  in  the 
presence  of  Yespasian,  a  man  possessed  with  a  demon, 
cured  by  aring  containing  a  root  of  like  ]^roperties.  As 
a  proof  of  the  zeaHty  of  the  dispossession,  a  yessel  of 
water  was  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  man, 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  unseen  demon  as  he  passed 
out  from  the  man's  nostrils  {Wars,  viL  6,  §  3;  Ani, 
viii  2,  §  5).  The  belief  as  to  the  demons  bei^  "the 
flou^a  of  the  dead,"  lingered  in  the  Christian  C^orch^ 


was  accepted  by  Justin,  who,  cominop  from  Samaria, 
probably  received  it  from  the  Jews  (ApoL  1.,  i.,  p.  65), 
and  was  recognised  as  at  least  a  common  behef  by 
Chrvsostom  {De  Louaro,  L,  p.  728). 

(4.)  Our  Lord*s  treatment  of  the  cases  of  men  thm 
*'  pomessed  with  demons  "  stands  out  partly  as  accept- 
ing the  prevailing  befi^  in  its  highe^  aspects,  partly 
as  contrasted  with  it.  He  uses  no  spells  or  charms, 
but  does  the  work  of  casting  out  as  by  His  own  divine 
authority, "  with  a  word."  He  delegates  to  the  Twch-e 
the  power  to  "  cast  out  demons,"  as  well  as  to  cure 
diseases  (Matt.  x.  8) ;  and  when  the  Seventy  return 
with  the  report  that  the  derils  (t.0.,  demons)  were 
subject  unto  them  in  His  name,  He  speaks  of  that 
result  as  a  victory  over  Satan  (Luke  x.  17,  18).  He 
makes  the  action  of  the  demons  the  vehicle  for  a 
parable,  in  wliich  first  one  and  then  eight  demons 
are  represented  as  possessing  the  same  man  (Matt. 
xiL  43—45).  It  may  be  noted  that  He  nowhere 
speaks  of  them,  in  the  lan^fuage  of  the  later  current 
beliefs  of  Christendom,  as  identical  with  the  "fallen 
angels,"  or  as  the  souls  of  the  dead,  though  they  are 
evu  spirits  subject  to  the  power  of  Satan. 

(5.)  It  is  obvious  that  many  hard   questions  rise 
out  of  these  facts.    Does  our  Lord's  indirect  teach- 
ing stamp  the  popular  belief  with  the  seal  of  His 
authority?  or  did  He,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  accom- 
modate temself  to  their  behef,  and  speak  in  the  only 
way  men  were  able  to  understand  of  His  own  power 
to  heal,  teaching  them  as  they  were  "able  to  hear 
it?"  (Mark  iy.  33).    If  we  answer  the  former  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  are  we  to  believe  that  tho 
fact  of   possession  was   peculiar   to   tho    time   and 
country,  and  that  the  "demons"  (either  as  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  or  as  evil  angels)  have  since  been  re- 
strained   by  tho    influence  of    Christcudom    or    the 
power  of  Christ  P  or  may  we  still  trace  their  agency  in 
the  more  obscure  and  startiing  phenomena  of  mentid 
disease,  in  the  delirium  tremens  of  the  drunkard,  in 
the  or^pastic  frenzy  of   some    Eastern  religions,  in 
homicidal  or  suiciclal  mania?    And  if  we  go  as  far 
as  this,  is  it  a  true  theory  of  disease  in  general  to 
assign  it,  in  all  cases,  to  the  permitted  agency  of 
Satui  ?  and  how  can  we  reconcile  that  belid  either 
with  the  temper  which  receives  sickness  as  "  God*8 
visitation,"  or  with   that  which  seeks   out   its   me- 
chanical or  chemical  causes?     Wise  and  good  nien 
have  answered  these  questions  very  differentiy,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  have  not  the  aaJta  for  an  abso- 
lutely certain  and  exhaustive  answer.    It  is  well   to 
remember,   on  the  one  hand,  that  to  speak  of  tbe 

Ehenomena   of    the    Gospel    possessions    as    mania, 
ysteria,  or  the  like,  is  to  give  them  a  name,   but 
not  to  assign  a  cause— that  science,  let  it  push  Its 
researches  into  mental  disease  ever  so  far,  has  to  con- 
fess at  last  that  it  stands  in  the  presence  of  unknown 
forces,  more  amenable  often  to  spiritual    influemoea 
than  to  any  medical  treatment ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
our  Lord  came  to  rescue  men  from  the  thraldom  of 
frenzy  and  disease,  and  so  to  prepare  them  for  the 
higher  work  of  spiritual  renovation,  rather  than  rudely 
to  sweep  away  tne  traditional  belief  of  the  people  as 
to  their  source,  or  to  proclaim  a  now  peyehofbi^eal 
theory. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE    GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO    ST    MARK. 


1.  The  Writer.— There  is  but  one  person  of  the 
name  of  Mark,  or  Marcos,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  eyidenoe,  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  Gkispel  which  bears 
bis  name  is  ascribed  to  him  as  being,  directly  or  in- 
•direetly,  its  author.  The  facts  of  his  life  as  &ey  are 
^gathered  from  the  New  Testament  may  be  briefly  put 
together.  He  bore  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  John,  1.6., 
Joannes,  or  Jochanan  (Acts  xii.  12,  25 ;  xr.  37).  The 
fact  that  he  took  a  Latin  and  not  a  Greek  surname 
suggests  the  probalnlity  of  some  point  of  contact  with 
Jews  or  others  connected  with  Rome.  As  was  natural, 
when  he  entered  on  his  work  among  ithe  Gentiles  the 
new  name  practically  superseded  the  old,  and  in  the 
Epistles  (CoL  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Fhilem.  verse  24 ; 
1  Pet.  y.  13)  he  is  spoken  of  as  "  Mark"  only.  He  was 
eousin  to  Barnabas,  and  was  therefore,  on  nis  mother's 
mde  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Col.  iy.  10 ;  Acts 
iy.  co).  His  mother  bore  the  name  of  Mair,  or 
Miriam,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  her 
liouse  seryed  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  disciples  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ziL  12),  tlu^t  she,  like  her  brother,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy  members  of  the 
jLpostolic  Cnurch.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  him  as  his 
''son"  (1  Pet.  y.  13),  and  it  is  a  natural  inference  from 
ibis  that  he  was  converted  by  that  Apostle  to  the  new 
futh,  but  whether  this  was  during  our  Lord's  ministry 
an  earth  or  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  must  remain 
matter  for  conjecture.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
rehun  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25)  he 
vacoompanies  them,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  his  sympathies  were  at  that  time  with  the  wider 
work  whicn  tney  were  carrying  on  amonff  the  Gentiles. 
So,  when  they  were  sent  forth  on  their  mrst  missionary 
journey,  they  chose  him  as  their  "minister,"  or  at- 
.tendant  (Ad»  ziii.  5).  His  function,  as  such,  was 
jirobably  to  provide  for  their  personal  wants  in  tra- 
velling, and  to  assist  in  the  baptism  of  new  converts. 
Por  some  unrecorded  reason,  possibly  want  of  courage, 
cr  home-sickness,  or  over-anxious  care  about  the  mother 
whom  he  had  left  at  Jerusalem,  he  drew  back  at  Perga 
in  Pamphylia  from  the  work  to  which  they  were  sent, 
jmd  returned  home  (Acts  ziii.  13).  We  find  him,  how- 
ever, again  at  Antioch,  after  the  council  at  Jerusalem, 
xnd  he  had  so  far  regained  his  uncle's  confidence  that 
Tie  was  willing  to  take  him  once  more  as  a  companion 
in  his  missionary  labours  (Acts  xv.  37—39).  To  that 
course,  however,  St.  Paul  would  not  agree,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  two  friends  who  had  so  lon^  been 
Jellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  Christ  were  divided 
After  a  sharp  contention. 

From  this  point  onwards  we  get  but  few  glimpses  of 
-IJie  writer  of  the  GospeL  He  accompaniea  Biunabas 
^JLD.  52)  in  his  work  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of 
Oypms  (Acts  xv.  39).    About  eight  years  later  he  was 


with  St.  Peter  in  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
which  still  bore  the  old  name  of  Babylon,  and  there  must 
have  met  Silvanus,  or  Silas,  who  had  taken  his  place  as 
the  companion  and  minister  of  Si  Paul  (see  Note  on 
1  Pet.  V.  12, 13).  It  is  ^ssible  that  this  may  have  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  old  mtimacy  between  him  and  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  about  four  years  later 
(A.D.  64)  we  find  him  with  St.  Paul  at  Bome,  during 
the  Apostle's  first  imprisonment  (CoL  iv.  10 ;  Philem. 
verse  24),  and  there,  it  may  be  noted,  he  must  have  met 
his  brother  Eyangelist»  St.  Luke  (Col.  iv.  14).  He  was 
then,  however,  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  Asiatic 

frovinces,  and  contemplated  a  visit  to  G)1oss8B  (CoL  iv. 
0).  Two  years  later  (a.d.  66),  aooordinsly,  we  find 
him  at  Ephesus  with  l^otheus,  and  the  bst  mention 
of  his  name  shows  that  St.  Paul  had  forgotten  his 
former  want  of  steadfastness  in  the  recollecaon  of  his 
recent  services,  and  wished  for  his  presence  once  aeain 
as  beinf  "  profitable  for  ministering^'*  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

To  these  facts,  or  legitimate  inferences,  we  may  now 
add  the  less  certain  tr^tions  that  have  gathered  round 
his  name.  Epiphanius  (Cowtr,  Hcer,)  miuces  him  one  of 
the  Seventy  whose  mission  St.  Luke  narrates  (x.  1), 
and  says  that  he  was  of  those  who  turned  back  when 
thejr  heard  the  hard  saying  of  John  vi.  60, 66.  Eusebius 
{Hxat,  ii.  15 ;  vL  14)  states,  on  the  "  authority  of  the  ancient 
elders  "  and  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  tliat  he  was  with 
St.  Peter  at  Bome,  acting  as  his  ''interpreter,"  or  secre- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  Bome 
to  Egypt  {Hist  iL  16).  There,  according  to  Jerome 
{de  Vir,  iUust,  8),  he  founded  the  Church  oi  Alexandria^ 
became  bishop  of  that  diurch,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  hands  of  the  people  on  the  Feast  of  Serapb,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  a.d.  68,  about  three  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  In  A.D. 
815  his  body  was  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Yenice,  and 
the  stately  cathedral  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  in  that 
city  was  dedicated  to  his  memory.  Some  recent  com- 
mentators identify  him  oonjectunill^  with  "  the  young 
man  with  the  linen  cloth  round  his  naked  body"  of 
Mark  xiv.  51.    (See  Note  on  that  passage.) 

n.  The  Authorship  of  the  Gtospel.— St.  Mark 
is  named  by  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  {cixc,  a.d. 
169),  on  the  authority  of  a  certun  ''John  the  Pres- 
byter," as  writing  down  exactly,  in  his  character  as 
Peter's  interpreter,  "  whatever  things  he  remembered^ 
but  not  in  the  order  in  which  Christ  spoke  or  did  them, 
for  he  was  neither  a  follower  nor  hearer  of  the  Lord's, 
but  was  afterwards  a  follower  of  Peter."  The  state- 
ment is  probable  enough  in  itself  (Enseb.  Hist,  iii. 
39),  and  receives  some  additional  weight  from   the 


*  This  rather  than  "for  the  ministiy''  is  the  seose  of  the 
Greek. 
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fact  that  the  dty  of  which  Papias  was  Bishop  was  in 
the  same  district  as  OoIosssb,  which  Mark,  as  we  hare 
seen,  meant  to  visit  (Col.  iv,  10).  In  another  passage, 
above  referred  to,  Eusebios  (Hist,  ii.  15 ;  v.  8}  speaks 
of  him  as  having  been  asked  to  write  by  the  hearers 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Apostle  at  first 
acquiesced  in,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  his  doiug  so. 
The  same  tradition  appears  (a.d.  160-225)  in  Tertimian 
{Ccnit.  Marc,  iv.  5).  it  receives  some  confirmation  from 
the  langpiage  of  the  second  Epistle  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter.  The  Apostle  there  promises  that  he  will 
"  endeavour  "  that  those  to  whom  he  writes  may  have 
these  thin^  (i.e.,  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel) 
in  remembrance,  that  they  wl^ht  know  that  they  had 
not  ''followed  cunningly-devised  fables,"  but  were 
trusting  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses,  at  the 
Transfiguration  and  elsewhere,  of  the  majesty  of 
Christ  (2  Pet.  i  15,  16).  Such  a  promise  seems 
almost  to  pledge  the  Apostle  to  the  composition  of 
some  kind  of  record,  llark,  we  have  seen,  was  with 
him  when  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle,  nerhaps  also 
when  he  wrote  the  second,  and  it  would  be  natural 
that  he  should  take  down  from  his  master's  lips,  or 
write  down  afterwards  from  memory,  what  he  had 
heard  from  him.  It  may  be  added  that  the  com- 
paratively subordinate  position  occupied  by  St.  Mark 
in  the  New  Testament  records  makes  it  improbable 
that  his  name  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  author 
of  a  book  which  he  did  not  really  write.  A  pseudony- 
mous writer  would  have  been  tempted  to  cnoose  (let 
us  say)  Peter  himself,  not  Peter's  attendant  and 
interpreter. 

The  Qospel  itself,  we  may  add,  supplies  some  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  hvpothesis : — (1.)  It  differs 
from  St.  Matthew,  with  whicn  to  a  ^at  extent  it  runs 
purallel  in  the  facts  narrated,  in  giving  at  every  turn 
graphic  descriptive  touches  which  suggest  the  thought 
^t  they  must  have  come  in  the  first  instance  from  an 
eve- witness.  These  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  Notes  on 
tne  Gospel,  and  here  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  instances.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  have  (a) 
the  "  very  early  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  night," 
of  i.  35,  as  compared  with  "  when  it  was  day  "  in  Luke 
iv.  42;  (h)  there  being  no  room,  "not  so  much  as  about 
the  door,"  in  li.  2;  (c)  the  "taking  off  the  roof  and 
digging  a  hole  in  it "  in  ii.  4;  (d)  the  "  making  a  path 
by  plucking  the  ears  of  com"  in  ii.  23;  (e)  the 
"  looking  round  with  anger"  in  iiL  5;  (/)  the  "taking 
Him,  even  as  He  was,  into  the  ship,"  and  the  "  lying 
in  the  stem  on  the  pillow  "  (iv.  36,  38) ;  (g)  the  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  had 
"burst  asunder"  his  chains  and  "worn  away"  his 
fetters  (v.  4),  and  how  he  was  "in  the  mountains  crying 
and  cutting  himself  with  stones"  (v.  5)5  (h)  the-'* green 
grass,"  and  the  "sitting  in  ranks  and  companies  by 
hundreds  and  by  fifties  "  (vi.  39,  40) ;  (i)  the  "  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  whiten 
them "  (ix.  3) ;  (j)  the  "  Jesus  beholding  him,  loved 
him"  of  the  young  ruler  (x.  21);  (k)  the  "young 
man  with  the  linen  cloth  round  his  naked  body  "  (xiv. 
51)  ;  and  many  others  of  a  like  character.  (2.)  As 
pomtiug  to  the  same  direction,  we  may  note  the  in- 
stances in  which  St.  Mark,  and  he  alone,  reproduces 
the  very  syllables  which  our  Lord  uttered  in  Aramaic. 
Whether  they  were  an  exception  to  His  usual  mode 
of  speech  or  not  may  be  an  open  question,  but  as 
connected  with  His  works  of  healing  they  had  the 
character  of  words  of  power  for  those  who  heard  them, 
and  so  fixed  themselves  in  their  memories.  So  we  have 
the  Talttha  cttmi  of  v.  41,  the  Ephphatha  of  vii. 


34,  the  Babboki  in  the  Greek  of  x.  51,  the  Boaksboes 
of  iii.  17,  the  Abba  of  xiv.  36,  the  Cobbak  of  vii.  11» 
and,  though  here  in  common  with  St.  Matthew,  the  Eloi, 
Eloi,  lama  sabachthani  of  XV.  34.  (3.)  So,  too,  in  a 
few  cases,  St.  Mark  gives  names  where  the  other  Gospels 
do  not  give  them :  Levi  is  the  son  of  Alpha^us  (ii.  14) ; 
the  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  not  named  by  St.  Matthew^ 
is  Jairus  (v.  22) ;  the  bund  beggar  at  Jericho  is  Barti- 
mams,  the  son  of  Timseus  (x.  46) ;  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  is  Salome  (xv.  40) ;  Simon  the  Cyrenian  is 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus  (xv.  21).  (4.)  Some 
have  seen  g^unds  for  the  inference  thus  suggested  in 
St.  Mark's  omission  of  the  promise  made  to  Peter  in 
Matt.  xvi.  17 — ^19,  and  of  his  "  weeping  bitterly  "  after 
he  had  denied  his  Master,  but  the  proof  in  this  case 
seems  somewhat  precarious. 

III.  The  first  readers  of  the  Gospel.— The  posi* 
tion  which  St.  Mark  occupied  in  relation  both  to  St.  Pkul 
and  St.  Peter — his  connection  with  the  former  being 
resumed,  as  we  have  seen,  after  a  lon^  interval — would 
make  it  probable  that  he  would  write  with  a  special 
eve  to  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  readers ;  and  of  this 
the  Grospel  itself  supplies  sufficient  evidence  in  the  full 
explanation  of  the  customs  of  the  Jews  as  to  ablutions 
and  the  like  in  vii.  3,  4,  in  the  explanation  of  the  word 
Corban  in  vii.  11,  perhaxw,  also,  in  his  description  of 
"  the  river  of  Jordan  "  in  L  5.  A  closer  stud^  suggests 
the  thought,  in  full  agreement  with  the  tradition  men- 
tioned above,  that  he  wrote  with  a  special  view  to 
Christians  of  the  Boman  Church.  He  alone  describes 
Simon  the  Cyrenian  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Bufus  (xv.  21),  as  though  that  fact  had  a  special  interest 
for  his  readers.  There  is  but  one  Bufus  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  he  meets  us  in 
Bom.  xvi.  13  as  one  who  was  prominent  enough  in  the 
church  of  that  city  for  St.  Paul  to  send  a  special  message 
of  remembrance  to  him ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  with 
some  likelihood,  that  the  wife  or  widow  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  (having  previously  met  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  for 
some  personal  Imowledge  is  implied  in  the  words  "  his 
mother  and  mine ")  Im.  settlea  with  her  two  sons  in 
the  imperial  city,  and  had  naturally  gained  a  position 
of  some  importance.  The  very  name  of  Marcus  indi- 
cates, as  has  been  said,  some  Latin  affinities ;  and  it  is 
noticeable,  in  this  connection,  that  a  larger  number  of 
words  Latin  in  their  origin  app^Ai'  ^  hu  Gospel  thau 
in  a^  one  of  the  others.  Thus  we  have  him  giving 
the  Latin  centurio  instead  of  the  Greek  liccrrorrapx^v 

Ihekaiontarehes)  in  xv.  39,  44,  45 ;  the  Latin  specuU^or 
or  "  executioner "  in  vi.  27 ;  grabatus  for  bed  (this  in 
common  with  John  v.  8,  9,  10)  in  ii.  4,  9, 11, 12 ;  quad» 
rans  for  "  farthing  "  in  xii.  42 ;  a  verb  formed  from  the 
Latin  flageUum  &r  "  scourging  "  (tliis  in  common  wi& 
Matt,  xxvii.  26)  in  xv.  15 ;  a  noim  formed  from  sextariut 
for  "  vessels "  in  vii.  4 ;  Prcetorium  (this  in  common 
with  Matt,  xxvii.  27  and  John  xviii.  28)  in  xv.  16 ;  the 
deTiaritts  in  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5  (this,  however,  is  com- 
mon to  all  four  Gk>spels) ;  the  legio  (f oimd  also  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  53,  Luke  viii.  30)  in  v.  9;  cevhsus  (found  also  in 
Matt.  xvii.  25,  xxii.  17, 19)  in  xii.  14. 

IV.  The  characteristies  of  the  Gk>spel.— The 

distinguishing  features  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  (1)  vividness  and  fulness  of  detau  in  narrating 
the  events  of  the  history  ;  ^2)  compression  or  omisdon 
in  dealing  with  our  Lord's  oiscourses.  This  may  have 
been  owing  partly  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
writing,  it  may  be,  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,, 
for  whom  he  judged  this  method  the  most  fitting,  an<L 
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partly  to  the   idiosyncrasies  of   his    own    character. 
What  we  have  seen  of  his  life  and  work  would  pre- 
pare ns  to  accept  the  latter  as,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
adequate  explanation.      One  who  had  been  chiefly  a 
'* minister"  or  "attendant"  (the  latter  word  is  the 
more  accurate  rendering  of  uie  Greek  of  Acts  xiii. 
5)   on  the  two  Apostles  may  well  he   supposed  to 
have   heen   chiefly  distinguished  for  his  activity  in 
service,  for  the  turn  of  mind  which  observes  and  notes 
particulars,  rather  than  for  that  which  belongs  to  the 
student,  and  delights  to  dwell  on  full  and  oeveloned 
statements  of  the  Truth.    We  may  see  in  what  he  has 
left  us  accordingly,  pre-eminently  uie  Gt>spelof  Service, 
that  which  presents  our  Lord  to  us  as  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  obedient  even  unto  death  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8) ;  and  so 
far   it  forms  the  complement  to  that  in  which  St. 
Matthew  presents  Him   to  us  pre-eminently  in  His 
character  as  a  King.    Even  the  cWacteristic  iteration 
of  the  ever-recurrmg  "immediately,"  "anon,"  "pre- 
sently," "forthwith,'^  "by-and-by,"  "straightway^'— 
all  representing  the  self-same  (Ireek  word,  occurring 
not  less  than  41  times — ^may  not  unreasonably  be  con- 
nected with  his  personal  experience.    That  had  been, 
we  may  believe,  a  word  constantly  on  his  lips  in  daily 
life,  the  law  and  standard  of  ms  own  service,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  his  Lord's  work  otherwise  than 
as  exhibiting  the  perfect  fulfilment  of   that  law,  a 
work  at  once  without  haste  and  without  pause.    So, 
too,  in  another  point  in  which  he  stands  m  singular 
contrast  to  St.  Matthew,  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  any  reference,  except  in  reporting  what  had  been 
said  by  our  Lord  or  others^  to  any  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament — there  are  but  two  such  references 
in  the  whole  (jk)spel  (i.  2,  3 ;  xv.  28),  as  rising  out  of 
his  own  reflection — ^may  be  explained  in  jMirt,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  not  for  Jews,  but  for 
6entiles»  to  whom  those  propl^es  were  not  familiar, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  his  own  life  in  its  ceaseless 
round  of  humbler  service  led  him  to  be  less  than  oUiers 
a  student  of  those  prophecies.     Aaanmiiig  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  latter  of  the  two  passage  just  referred 
to  (it  is  absent  from  nearly  aU  the  best  MSS.)»  we 
may,  perhaps,  trace  the  connection  of  thoi^fat.   Words 
from  that  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  had  been  quoted  by 
the  Apostle  to  whom  he  ministered  (1  Pet.  ii.  22,  23), 
at  a  time  when  he  was  with  him,  in  spedal  connection 
with  the  work  of  servants  and  the  duty  of  obedience, 
and  so  his  mind  had  been  called  to  those  words,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  him,  as  there 
was  in  St.  Matthew,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  trace  the 
fulfilment  of  prophetic  words  in  the  circumstances  of 
onr  Lord's  life  and  work.    He  was  content  to  paint 
the  scenes  that  passed  before  his  mind  clearly  and 
vividly,  and  to  leave  the  teachmg  which  the  facts  em- 
bodied to  do  its  work  on  the  mincb  of  his  readers. 

Y.  Helation  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.— 
The  Grospeb  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  have  so 
much  in  common,  sometimes  with  each  other  only,  some- 
times with  St.  Luke  also,  that  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
have  drawn  more  or  less  from  a  common  source. 
Nothing",  however,  can  be  more  against  the  whole  tenor 
of  internal  evidence  than  the  hypothesis  that  St.  Mark 
epitomised  from  St.  Matthew,  or  that  St.  Matthew  ex- 


panded from  St.  Mark.  The  narrative  of  the  second 
Gospel  is  in  idmost  eveiy  instance  fuller  than  that  of 
the  first,  and  its  brevity  is  obtained  only  by  the 
absence  of  the  discourses  and  parables  which  occupy 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  other.  On  either  of  these 
assumptions  the  perplexing  variations  in  the  orde;* 
of  events  (see  Note  on  ll&tt.  viii.  1)  are  altogetherij 
inexplicable.  What  is,  with  our  scanty  data,  the  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  the  matter  common  to  both 
represents  tne  substance  of  the  instruction  given  orally 
to  disciples  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
JewiAh-Uhristian  communities  coming,  directly  or  in- 
directly, under  the  influence  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James, 
as  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  9).  The  mira- 
cles that  nad  most  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of 
the  disciples,  the  simplest  or  most  striking  parables,  the 
narratives  of  the  Passion  and  Besurrection,  would  natu- 
rally make  up  the  main  bulk  of  that  instruction.  St. 
Matthew,  the  publican  Apostle,  and  therefore  conver- 
sant, as  has  been  said  before,  with  clerkly  culture,  writing 
for  his  own  people,  closely  connected  with  James  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (see  infrodu/ction  to  8t  Matthew), 
would  naturally  be  one  e^onent  of  that  teaching.  St. 
Mark,  the  disciple  and  "  mterpreter,"  or  secretary,  of 
St.  Peter,  would  as  naturally  oe  another.  That  they 
wrote  independently  of  each  other  is  seen,  not  only  in 
the  details  above  noted,  the  addition  of  new  mcts, 
the  graphic  touches  of  description,  but  from  variations 
whi<m  would  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  assumption ; 
such,  e.g,,  as  Mark's  "Dalmanutha"  (viii.  10)  for 
Mattiiew's  MiM^dala  (Matt.  xv.  39),  "  Syro-Phoenician 
woman "  (vii.  26)  for  Canaanite  (Matt.  xv.  22),  "Levi  the 
son  of  AlphflBus"  (ii.  14)  for  Matthew  (Matt.  ix.  9). 
Short  as  the  Gospel  is,  too,  there  is  one  parable  in  it 
(iv.  26 — 29),  and  one  miracle  (vii.  31 — 37),  which  are 
not  found  in  St.  Matthew.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover, 
that  there  are  some  incidents  which  St.  Mu'k  and  St. 
Luke  have  in  common,  and  which  are  not  found  in  St. 
Matthew:  that  of  the  demoniac  in  chap.  i.  23—27, 
Luke  iv.  33 — 37;  the  journey  through  (Galilee  (i. 
35 — 39,  Luke  iv.  42—44) ;  the  pursuit  of  the  disciples 
(i.  36,  37,  Luke  iv.  42) ;  the  prayer  of  the  demoniac 
(v.  18,  Luke  viii.  38) ;  the  complaiut  of  John  against 
one  that  cast  out  devils  (ix.  3b,  Luke  ix.  49);  the 
women  bringing  spices  to  the  sepulchre  (xvi.  1,  Luke 
xxiv.  1).  Of  tnese  phenomena  we  find  a  natural  and 
adequate  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  two  Evan- 

felists  were,  at  least  at  one  period  of  their  lives, 
rought  into  contact  with  each  other  (CoL  iv.  10,  14, 
Philem.  verse  24).  It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said 
above,  that  neither  wrote  his  Gospel  in  its  present  form 
until  the  two  peB,i  Apostles  whom  they  served  had 
entered  on  their  rest;  out  when  they  met  each  must 
have  had  the  plan  formed  and  the  chief  materials  col- 
lected, and  we  may  well  think  of  them  as  comparing 
notes,  and  of  the  one,  whose  life  had  led  to  less  culture, 
and  whose  temperament  disposed  him  to  record  facts 
rather  than  parables  or  discourses,  as  profiting  by 
Ids  contact  with  the  other,  and  while  content  to 
adhere  to  the  scope  and  method  which  he  had  before 
marked  out  for  himself,  adding  here  and  there  what 
he  learnt  from  his  fellow- worker  whose  "praise  was 
in  the  Gk)spel "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  (See  IntroducOon  to 
8t.  Luke,) 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 


CHAPTEE  L— ^)  The  beginning  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
(Jod ;  ^2)  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets, 
Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before 
thy  face,*  which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee.  <^^  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,*  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
<^)  John  did  baptize  in  tixe  wilderness,^ 
and  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance 
for  ^  the  remission  of  sins.  (^)  And  there 
went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of 
JudsBa,''  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and 
were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.     (^^  And 
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John  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,* 
and  with  a  girdle  of  a  skin  about  his 
loins ;  and  he  did  eat  locusts  and  wild 
honey;  (^^  and  preached,  saying.  There 
Cometh  one  mightier  than  I  aiter  me, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 
(8)  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with 
water:  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  W  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  days,-^  that  Jesus  came 
from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  and  was  bap- 
tized of  John  in  Jordan.  <^^>  And 
straightway  coming  up  out  of  the  water, 
he  saw  the  heavens  opened,'  and  the 


(1)  The  beginning  of  the  gospel.— The  opezdng 
words  are  interestiiig  as  presenting  a  transition  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  wora  QoepeL,  between  its  earlier 
sense,  as  meaninK  generally  the  "  good  ne?ra  "  of  the 
kingdom  of  God(chau.  i.  14;  Matt.  iv.  23;  iz.  35),  and  the 
later  sense,  as  a  book  recording  the  main  facts  in  onr 
Lord's  life  and  work.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  2  Tim.  ii.  8, 
where  it  clearly  indndes  a  narrative  of  some  kind,  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  like  transition. 

The  Son  of  GkKL — ^This  also  is  sig^nificant  as  to 
the  Church's  faith  at  the  time  when  St,  Mark  wrote. 
He,  of  whom  he  speaks,  was  not  a  prophet  or  righteous 
man  onhr,  but  was,  in  the  highest  sense  which  conld  be 
attochea  to  the  words,  the  Son  of  God.  If  we  think  of 
St.  Mark  as  reprodndng  St  Peter's  teaching,  we  cannot 
fail  to  connect  the  woras,  thus  placed,  as  they  are,  in 
the  very  title  of  his  Gospel,  with  the  Apostle's  confes- 
sion in  Matt.  xyL  16. 

(8)  In  the  prophets. — ^The  better  MSS.  give  the 
more  accurate  reference,  "  in  Esaias  the  prophet."  On 
general  grounds,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that . 
uie  general  reference  should  have  been  specialised  by  a 
transcriber  than  the  reverse.  With  one  exception,  and 
that  veiy  doubtful  as  to  its  genuineness  (see  Note  on 
chap.  XV.  Wi),  this  is  the  only  quotation  from  a  prophet 
made  by  the  EvangeUst  himself  in  this  Gospel.  The 
fact  that  St.  Mark  wrote  for  Gentiles  furnishes  a  partial 
explanation  of  his  silence  in  this  respect,  as  compared 
with  the  other  Gospels.    (See  Introduction.) 

Behold,  I  send  my  messenger. — See  Notes  on 
Matii.  xi.  10, 11. 

(3)  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness.— See  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  3. 

(4)  John  did  baptize. — ^No  other  Gk)spel  passes  so 
abruptly,  so  in  medias  res,  into  the  actual  work  of  the 
Forerunner.  There  is  no  account  of  the  birth  or  infancy 
of  our  Lord,  as  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  none  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  in  St.  John.    St. 


Murk  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  emphatically  the  Evanselist 
of  action.  (On  the  rest  of  the  verse,  see  Notes  on  matt, 
iii  1.)  The  special  phrase  "  baptism  of  repentance" — i.e., 
the  sign  of  repentance,  that  which  was  connected  with 
it,  and  pre-supposed  it— meets  us  in  Luke  iii.  3  and  Acts 
xix.  4  In  the  zormer  passage  we  find  also  "  f  orgireness 
of  sins  "  as  tiie  result  of  the  baptism ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  that  then,  as  evermore,  repentance 
was  followed  by  forgiveness,  eyen  though  the  blood 
which  availed  for  that  forgiveness  (Matt  xxvi.  28)  had 
not  Asyet  been  shed. 

(5)  oAiere  went  out  unto  him  .  .  .  .—See 
Note  on  Matt.  iii.  5.  Note  St.  Mark's  use  of  the  term 
"in  the  river  of  Jordan,"  as  writing  for  those  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

(6)  And  John  was  domed  .  .  .  .—See  Note 
on  Matt.  iii.  4. 

(7)  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I. — See 
Note  on  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  but  note  the  slight  difference — 
not,  as  there,  "  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,** 
but  "the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  stoop  down  and  unloose.*'  "  Latchet,"  a  word  now 
obsolete,  was  the  "thong"  or  "lace"  with  which 
shoes  or  sandals  were  fastened.  To  stoop  down  and 
loosen  the  sandals  was  commonlv  the  act  of  the  senrant 
who  afterwards  carried  them,  out  it  expressed  more 
vividly  what  we  should  call  the  menial  character  of  the 
office,  and  therefore,  we  may  believe,  was  chosen  by  Si 
Mark.    (See  Introduction.) 

(8)  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with  water. 
—See  Note  on  Matt.  iiL  11.  St.  Mark  omits  the  "  fire  " 
which  St.  Matthew  joins  with  the  Holy  Ghost»  posdbly 
as  less  intelligible  to  his  Gentile  readers. 

(9)  And  it  came  to  pass. — See  Note  on  Maii 
iu.  13.  Si  Mark  adds  "  from  Nazarvth  "  to  Si  Mat- 
thew's more  general  statement,  "  from  Galilee." 

(10)  He  saw  the  heavens  opened. — Better,  as 
in  the  mar^^n,  rent  open,  St.  MarFs  lai^guage  here,  as 
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The  CaU  of  Simon  cmd  Andrew. 


ST.   MAEK,  I. 


TJue  Unclean  Spirit  cast  ouL 


Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him: 
(U)  and  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying^  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 
-whom  I  am  well  pleased.  (^>  And  im- 
mediately the  spirit  driveth  him  into 
the  wilderness.'  (^)  And  he  was  there 
in  the  wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of 
Satan ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts ; 
and  the  angels  ministered  unto  him. 
U^)  Now  afker  that  John  was  put  in 
prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,*  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
^>  and  saying.  The  time  is  fdlfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand: 
repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel. 
<i6)  ^Qy^  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,^  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his 
brother  casting  a  net  into  the  sea :  for 
they  were  fishers.  ^''^  And  Jesus  said 
unto  them.  Come  ye  afber  me,  and  I 
will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men. 
<^®>  And  straightway  they  forsook  their 
nets,  and  followed  him.  <^>  And  when 
lie  had  gone  a  little  farther  thence,  he 
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saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John 
his  brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship 
mending  their  nets.  ^^^  And  straight- 
way he  called  them :  and  they  left  &eir 
fatner  Zebedee  in  the  ship  with  iJie 
hired  servants,  and  went  after  him. 
(21)  And  they  went  into  Capernaum;'' 
and  straightway  on  the  sabbath  day  he 
entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught. 
m  And  they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine:'  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  <^)  And  there  was  in  their 
synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean 
spirit;/  and  he  cried  out,  ^^  saying. 
Let  vs  alone ;  what  have  we  to  do  wiui 
thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou 
come  to  destroy  us?  I  know  thee  who 
thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.  (*^>  And 
Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying.  Hold  thy 
peace,  and  come  out  of  him.  (^)  And 
when  the  xmclean  spirit  had  torn  him, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  came 
out  of   him.     (^)  And    they  were  all 


elsewhere,  being  more  boldly  vivid  thAn  that  of  the 
other  GoqpeLs.    (See  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  16, 17.) 

(12)  Immediately  the  spirit  driveth  him.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  1;  but  note  also  St.  Mark's 
characteristic  "immediately,",  and  the  stronger  word 
•<  driveth  him." 

(IS)  And  he  was  there  in  the  wilderness. — 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  2 — 11.  St.  Mark  compresses  the 
history  by  omitting  the  several  forms  of  the  Temptation. 
Pecnhar  to  him  are  (1)  the  nse  of  "  Satan  "  in^ead  of 
"the  devil;"  (2)  the  statement  that  Jesoswas  "with 
the  wild  beasts."  In  onr  Lord's  time  these  might  in- 
dnde  the  panther,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  hyena,  pos- 
sibly the  lion.  The  implied  thought  is  partly  that  tneir 
presence  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  Temptation,  partly 
that  in  His  being  protected  from  them  there  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the  very  Psalm  which  fur- 
nished the  Tempter  with  his  chief  weapon,  that  the  true 
child  of  (jk>d  should  trample  under  foot  **  the  lion  and  the 
«dder,"  ihe  "  young  lion  and  the  dragon  "  (Fs.  zd.  13). 

0^)  Now  after  that  John  was  pnt  in  prison. 
— St.  Mark  agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  omitting  aU  our 
liOrd's  early  ministry  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and 
takes  the  imjprisonment  of  the  Baptist  as  his  starting- 
point.  That  miprisonment  is  assumed  here  to  be  known; 
rat  the  facts  connected  with  it  are  not  related  till  chap. 
Ti  17—20. 

(U)  The  time  is  ftdfllled. — ^The  words  are  not 
found  in  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  Ghispels,  and 
are  interesting  as  embodymg  the  same  thought  as  St. 
Paul's  "  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  "  (Qal.  iv.  4;  Eph.  L  10). 
So,  too,  St  Mark  adds  "believe  the  gospel^'  to  the 
simple  "  repent "  of  St.  Matthew,  and  gives  "  the  king- 
•dom  of  Qod  "  instead  of  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

OS)  As  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee.^ 
'See  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  18—22.  St.  Mark  names  Simon 
without  the  addition  of  Peter. 

(20)  With  the  hired  servants.— Peculiar  to  this 
Oospel,  and  of  some  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the 
relative  social  position  of  the  sons  of  2iebedee. 
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C81)  And  they  went  into  Capemaum.~Here 
St.  Mark's  narrative  ceases  to  run  parallel  with  that  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Luke  iv. 
31—37. 

Straightway. — The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
adverb,  often  disguised  in  the  English  version  as  **  im- 
mecUately,"  "anon,"  "by-and-by,'  should  be  noticed 
as  we  proceed.  It  occurs  forty-one  times  in  the  Gospel ; 
nine  tunes  in  this  first  chapter. 

(22)  And  they  were  astonished. — ^The  verbal 
M^reement  with  Matt.  vii.  28  (where  see  Note)  suggests 
£e  thought  that  St.  Mark  had  heard  or  read  that  pas- 
sage. Ix>r  "doctrine"  read  teaehina.  Stress  is  laid, 
as  in  Matt.  viL  28,  on  the  manner  ratner  than  the  thing 
taught. 

(»)  An  unclean  spirit. — ^The  phrase  occurs  in  all 
the  first  three  Gospels  (not  in  St.  John's),  but  with 
special  frequency  in  this.  As  in  most  Eastern  cities,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  madness  had  an  immu- 
nity from  restraint,  and  the  demoniacs  seem  to  have 
mingled,  if  tiiey  chose,  with  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
in  t£e  synagogue. 

(2*)  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  P— The  cry 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs  (Matt. 
viii.  29).  Here,  as  there,  the  possessed  man  has  a  pre- 
ternatural intuition  of  our  Lord's^reatness. 

The  Holy  One  of  Qod. — The  name  occurs,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  only  here,  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Lidffl  iv.  34,  and  in  the  better  MSS.  of  John  vi.  69.  It 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Messianic  application  of 
"  Thy  Holy  One  "  in  Ps.  xvi.  10.  Its  strict  meaning  Is 
"the  Holjr  One  whom  (Jod  owns  as  such,"  who  has 
attained,  t.e.,  the  highest  form  of  holiness. 

W  Hold  thy  peace.— Literally,  he  stiU,  be  gagged. 
The  same  verb  is  used  in  the  calming  of  the  winds  and 
waves  in  chap.  iv.  39. 

(26)  He  came  out  of  him.  — St.  Luke  adds  the 
fact  "  and  hurt  him  not." 

(«0  What  new  doctrine  is  this  P— A  various- 
reading  gives  a  different  structure,  ''What  thing  is 
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The  Cleansing  of  tJie  Leper* 


amazed,  insomuch  that  thej  questioned 
among  themselves,  saying,  WhsA,  thing 
is  this  P  what  new  doctrine  is  this  P  for 
with  authority  commandeth  he  even  the 
unclean  spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him. 
(^)  And  immediately  his  fame  spread 
abroad  throughout  aJl  the  region  round 
about  Galilee.  <^>  And  forthwith,*  when 
they  were  come  out  of  the  synagc^e, 
they  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John. 
(«>)  But  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick 
of  a  fever,  and  anon  they  teU  him  of 
her.  (^^)  And  he  came  and  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  lifted  her  up;  and  im- 
mediately the  fever  left  her,  and  she 
ministered  unto  them.  (^)  And  at  even, 
when  the  sun  did  set,  they  brought 
unto  him  all  that  were  diseased,  and 
them  that  were  possessed  with  devils. 
(38)  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  door.  (^)  And  he  healed 
many  that  were  sick  of  divers  diseases, 
and  cast  out  many  devils ;  and  suffered 
not  the  devils  to  speak,^  because  they 
knew  him.  (^)  And  in  the  morning, 
rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  he 
went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  there  prayed.  W  And  Simon 
and  they  that  were  with  him  followed 
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after  him.  ^  And  when  they  had 
found  him,  they  said  unto  him.  All  men 
seek  for  thee.  (^>  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns, 
that  I  may  preach  there  also :  for  there- 
fore came  I  forth.  (^)  And  he  preached 
in  their  synagogues  throughout  all 
Gralilee,  ana  cast  out  devils.  (^>  And 
there  came  a  leper  to  him,^  beseeching 
him,  and  kneelmg  down  to  him,  and 
saying  unto  him,  K  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean.  (^^>  And  Jesus, 
moved  with  compassion,  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  touched  him,  and  saith  unto 
him,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  ^^>  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  spoken,  immediately  the 
leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he  was 
cleansed.  (^)  And  he  straitly  chained 
him,  and  forthwith  sent  mm  away; 
(^)  and  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  say 
nothing  to  any  man :  but  go  thy  way, 
shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  oner  for 
thy  cleansing  those  things  which  Moses 
commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them. 
<^>  But  he  went  out,*  and  began  to 
publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad 
the  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus  could 
no  more  openly  enter  into  the  city,  but 
was  without  in  desert  places :  and  they 
came  to  him  from  every  quarter. 


this  P  A  new  doctrine  with  power.  He  commandeth 
even  the  nndean  spirits  .  .  .  "  Doctrine "  is,  as  else- 
where, the  teaching  t-aken  as  a  whole,  radudiBg  manner 
as  well  as  substance. 

(»)  And  forthwith.— Again  we  have  St.  Mark's 
characterisiic  word,  as  in  the  "  immediately  "  of  verse 
28,  and  in  the  "anon"  of  verse  30.  (See  Notes  on 
Matt.  viiL  W,  16.) 

(88)  And  at  even.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  16, 17. 
The  ^>ecial  features  in  St.  Mark  are  (1)  the  fuller  de- 
scription, in  verse  33,  that  "all  the  dty  was  gathered 
tM^ther  at  the  door; "  and  (2)  the  omission  of  St. 
lutthew's  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  liiL  4. 

(34)  And  suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak.— 
St.  Luke  (iv.  41)  gives  the  reason  of  the  prohihition  more 
distinctly.  The  demoniacs  had  cried  out,  ''Thou  art 
the  Son  of  Ood."    They  knew  that  He  was  the  Christ. 

(35)  A  great  while  before  day  .^literally,  very 
early,  while  U  was  yet  night.  The  note  of  time  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  i^yer  seems  to  have  been  sought 
now,  as  at  other  times,  after  a  day  of  extraordinary 
and  exhausting  labour. 

(96)  Simon  and  they  that  were  with  him.— 
This  part  of  the  narratiye  is  given  by  St.  Luke  also, 
but  not  by  St.  Matthew.  The  definite  statement  who 
they  were  that  followed  after  Him  is,  however,  peculiar 
to  St.  Mark;  while  St.  Luke  alone  gives  their  motive : 
"they  6^^  Him  that  He  should  not  d^^wrt  from 
them."  Thev  would  lain  have  k^t  TBim  at  Capernaum, 
that  He  might  teach  them  and  heal  their  side  This  is 
to  some  extent,  perhaps,  implied  in  the  words  "  All  men 
seek  for  Thee." 
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(^  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns.— The  word 
translated  ''towns  "  occurs  here  only.  It  is  a  compound 
word,  "village  cities,"  and  seems  to  have  been  coined 
to  express  the  character  of  such  places  as  Bethsaida, 
Chorazin,  and  others  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  were  more  than  "  villages,"  yet  could  hardly  be 
classed  as  "  cities." 

That  I  may  preach  there  also. — SiLukegives 
more  fully  "  to  publish  the  good  news  of  the  kinraom. 
of  God."  The  word  "preach"  has  here  its  fuU  signi- 
ficance  of  "  proclaiming,"  doinff  a  herald's  office. 

For  therefore  oame  I  forth. — ^In  this  form  the 
words  might  refer  simplv  to  ^s  leaving  Capernaum; 
but  the  report  in  St.  Luke,  "  for  therefore  was  Iseni^ 
connects  tnem  with  His  mission  as  a  whole.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  disciples  in  this  stage  of  their 
progress,  would  hardly  enter,  as  we  enter,  into 
the  full  meaning  of  that  mission.  To  them  His 
"oominj^  forth,"  even  as  being  "sent,"  would  be  ms 
from  ma  home  at  Nazareth,  not  as  from  the  bosoiiL 
of  the  Father. 

(»)  And  he  preached.— See  Note  on  Matt.  vr.  23. 

(40-43)  And  there  oame  a  leper. — See  Notes  on 
Matt.  viii.  1—4.  The  miracle  appears  in  St.  Matthew 
as  following  closely  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

(^)  He  Btraitiiy  charged  him.— The  word  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Mi^.  ix.  90  (where  see  Note). 

(45)  But  he  went  out.— ^t.  Mark  alone  deecribes 
the  man  himself  as  the  agent  m  spreading  the  report  of 
the  miracle,  and  gives  in  more  vivid  terms  than  St, 
Luke  the  consequent  presBure  of  the  multitude,  and  tlie 
necesnty  for  re^ment  into  "  deeert  plaoea." 
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Slie  Man  Siek  of  the  Pahy. 


ST.  MAEK,  n. 


Th^  Fectat  in  Levi!  a  Houat^ 


CHAPTER  n.— W  And  again  he 
entered  into  Capemanm  after  some 
days;'  and  it  was  noised  that  he  was 
in  the  house.  ^^)  And  straightway 
many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch 
that  there  was  no  room  to  receive  themj 
no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door: 
and  he  preached  the  word  unto  them. 
(3)  And  thej  come  unto  him,  bringing 
one  sick  of  the  palsj,  which  was  borne 
of  four.  W  And  when  they  could  not 
come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press,  they 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was :  and 
when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let 
down  the  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the 
paJsy  lay.  (^>  When  Jesus  saw  their 
faith,  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the 
palsy.  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 
W  But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes 
sitting  there,  and  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,  ^  Why  doth  this  man  thus 
speak  blasphemies?  who  can  forgive 
sins  but  God  only?*  <®>  And  imme- 
diately when  Jesus  perceived  in  his 
spirit  that  they  so  reasoned  within 
themselves,  he  said  unto  them,  Why 
reason  ye  these  things  in  your  hearts  ? 
(»)  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  or  to  say.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk?  <^^)  But  that  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  saith  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,)  <^>  I  say  unto  thee. 
Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy 
way  into  thine  house.    ^^  And  imme- 
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diately  he  arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and 
went  forth  before  them  all;  insomuch 
that  they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified 
God,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this 
fashion.  (^^  And  he  went  forth  again 
by  the  sea  side ;  and  all  the  multitude 
resorted  unto  him,  and  he  taught  them. 
(^^)  And  as  he  passed  by,<^  he  saw 
Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,^  and  said  unto  him. 
Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and  followed 
him.  (^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as 
Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  his  house,  many 
publicans  and  sinners  sat  also  together 
with  Jesus  and  his  disciples :  for  there 
were  many,  and  they  followed  him. 
W  And  when  the  8cril>e8  and  Pharisees 
saw  him  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
they  said  unto  his  disciples,  How  is  it 
that  he  eateth  and  drinketh  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners?  <^^  When  Jesus 
heard  it^  he  saith  unto  them.  They  that 
are  whole  have  no  need  of  the  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick :  I  came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. (^®)  And  the  disciples  of  John 
and  of  the  Pharisees  used  to  fast  :^  and 
they  come  and  say  unto  him.  Why  do 
the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Phari- 
sees fast,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not? 
o»)  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the 
children  of  the  bridechamber  fast,  while 
the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  as  long 
as  they  Imve  the  bridegroom  with  them, 
they  cannot  fast.  <*^>  But  the  days  will 
come,   when  the  brid^room  slmll  be 


n. 

(1)  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum. 
— See  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  1—8.  St.  Mark  alone  names 
Capemanm,  St.  Matthew  describing  it  as  **  Bm  own  citv." 
The  house  may  have  been  Peter's,  as  before  in  chap.  i.  29. 

(^)  No,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door.— 
Another  of  St.  Mark's  graphic  touches  of  description. 

He  preached  the  word. — ^literally,  He  spake  the 
word. 

(^)  Borne  of  four. — ^The  number  of  the  bearers  is 
given  by  St.  Mark  only. 

(4)  They  uncovered  the  roof  •  •  .  when 
tbey  had  broken  it  up. —  The  strong  expressions 
of  the  injnry  done  to  the  roof  are  peonliar  to  ot.  Mark. 
St.  Lnke  gives,  "  through  the  tiles." 

They  let  down  the  bed. — St.  Mark  uses  a  dif- 
ferent word  from  St.  Matthew,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Uatin  wordgrabahis, the  pallet  or  camp-bed  used  by 
the  poor.  The  same  word  apj>ears  in  John  t.  8,  9, 10, 
and  in  Acts  t.  15,  ix.  33,  but  not  at  all  in  St.  Matthew 
or  St.  Lnke. 

(6)  Certain  of  the  scribes. — ^These  are  described 
by  St.  Lnke  (y.  17)  as  "  having  come  from  eyery  yillage 
cl  Gralilee,  and  Judssa,  and  Jerusalem." 


(7)  Why  doth  this  man  .  .  .  P— The  better 
MSS.  give,  "Why  doth  this  Man  thus  speak P  He 
blarohemeth." 

w  When  Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit. — The 
special  mention  of  the  spirit  as  the  region  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  is,  as  part  of  this  narratiye,  peculiar  to 
St.  Mark,  and  is  not  without  importance  in  its  oearing  on 
the  reality  and  completeness  of  our  Lord's  human  nature. 

(U)  we  never  saw  it  on  this  flashion.— St. 
Matthewffiyes  the  substance  but  not  the  words.  St. 
Luke^  "  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day." 

(14—17)  Levi  the  son  of  AlphSDUS.  —  See  Notes 
on  Matt.  ix.  9 — 13.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  agree  in 
giving  the  name  Levi,  the  former  alone  describes  him 
as  the  son  of  Alphffius. 

(17)  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous. — Closely 
as  the  three  accounts  agree,  it  is  noticeable  that  here 
also  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  writinj^  for  Gentile 
readers,  omit  the  reference  which  we  find  m  Matt.  ix.  13, 
to  the  words  cited  by  our  Lord  from  the  Old  Testament. 

(is-22)  And  the  disciples  of  John  ....  used 
to  fast. — ^Better,  were  fasting.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  ix. 
14r— 17.  The  only  difference  in  detail  between  the  tw<v 
accounts  is  that  in  St.  Matthew  the  disciples  of  John 
are  more  definitely  specified  as  being  the  questioners. 
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through  the  Corn-fidda.       ST.    MABK, 


The  Man  vnth  tha  Withered  Hcmd. 


taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those  days.  ^^>  No  man 
also  seweth  a  piece  of  new'  cloth  on 
an  old  garment:  else  the  new  piece 
that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  frt>m  the 
old,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  (^)  And 
no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old 
bottles :  else  the  new  wine  doth  burst 
the  bottles,  and  the  wine  is  spiUed,  and 
the  bottles  will  be  marred:  but  new 
wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  went 
through  the  com  fields  on  the  sabbath 
day;'  and  his  disciples  began,  as  they 
went,  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com.  <^)  And 
the  Pharisees  said  unto  him.  Behold, 
why  do  they  on  the  sabbath  day  that 
which  is  not  lawful?  (^)  And  he  said 
im^to  them,  Haye  ye  never  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was 
an  hungred,  he,  and  they  that  were 
with  him?  (^)  How  he  went  into  the 
house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar 
the  high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  shew- 
bread,  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat  but 
ibr  the  priests,  and  gave  also  to  them 
which  were  with  him  ?  ^^  And  he  said 
unto  them.  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath: 
•<^  therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
also  of  the  sabbath. 


A.D.  n, 
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CHAPTEE  m.— <i)  And  he  entered 
again  into  the  synagogue;^  and  there 
was  a  man  there  which  had  a  withered 
hand.  ^^^  And  they  watched  him, 
whether  he  would  heal  him  on  the 
sabbath  day;  that  they  might  accuse 
him.  ^^)  Aiid  he  saith  unto  the  man 
which  had  the  withered  hand,  Stand 
forth.  (^)  And  he  saith  unto  tiiem.  Is 
it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath 
days,  or  to  do  evuP  to  save  life,  or  to 
kill  ?  But  they  held  their  peace.  (^>  And 
when  he  had  looked  round  about  on 
them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the 
hardness^  of  their  hearts,  he  saith  unto 
the  man.  Stretch  forth  thy  hand.  And 
he  stretched  it  out :  and  his  hand  was 
restored  whole  as  the  other.  (^>  And 
the  Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straight- 
way took  counsel  with  the  Herodians 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy 
him.  (^)  But  Jesus  withdrew  himself 
with  his  disciples  to  the  sea:  and  a 
great  multitude  from  Gralilee  followed 
him,  and  from  Judsea,  <^)  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumsea,  and  yVom 
beyond  Jordan;  and  they  about  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they 
had  heard  what  great  things  he  did, 
came  unto  him.  (^)  And  he  spake  to 
his  disciples,  that  a  small  ship  should 


(23-29  And  it  came  to  pass. — See  Notes  on 
Matt  xil  1-^. 

As  they  went  .  .  . — More  literally,  they  began 
to  make  a  path  (or  perhaps,  to  make  their  way),  pluck' 
ing  the  ears  of  com, 

(26)  In  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest. 
•—St.  Mark's  is  the  only  record  that  g^ves  the  name  of 
the  hiffh  priest,  and  in  so  doing  it  creates  an  historical 
difficiuty.  In  1  Sam.  xzi.  1,  Ahimelech  is  named  as 
-exercising  the  hi^h  priest's  office  in  the  Tabernacle  at 
Nob.  ae  is  slam  by  Doe^*  at  the  command  of  Sanl, 
and  his  son  Abiathar  joins  David  at  the  cave  of 
AdoUam  (1  Sam.  xzii.  20),  and  oontinnes  to  act  as  high 
priest  tin  his  deposition  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  26). 
Two  conjectural  explanations  suggest  themselves  as 
probable:  (1)  that  St.  Mark,  or  that  our  Lord,  may  have 
given  the  name  of  the  more  famous  priest  of  the  two, 
who,  though  not  then  high-priest,  was  at  the  Tabernacle 
jkt  the  time  referred  to ;  (z)  that  he  might  have  acted 
then  as  a  coadjutor  to  his  father,  as  Eli^  sons  seem  to 
have  done  to  him  (1  Sam.  iv.  4),  and  being,  as  his 
flight  showed,  of  David's  party,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
allowing  him  to  take  the  shew-bread. 

ni. 

a-^  A  man  there  which  had  a  withered 
hand. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  d — 14.  St.  Mark  omits 
the  reference  to  the  sheep  fallen  into  a  pit,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  more  g^phicallv  our  Lord's 
"  looking  round  "  with  an  "  anger  which  yet  had  in  it 
a  touch  as  of  pitying  griel    The  form  of  the  Greek 


partidple  implies  compassion  as  well  as  sorrow.  St. 
Mark  alone  names  (verse  6)  the  Herodians  as  joining 
with  the  Pharisees  in  their  plot  for  His  destme- 
tion.  On  the  Herodians,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xL  8^ 
xxii.  16. 

(7*8)  And  firom  Judsea  ....  and  from 
Jerusalem. — The  fact  thus  recorded  is  interesting  as 
in  some  degree  implying  the  ministry  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood,  which  the  first  three  (Gospels,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  pass  over. 

(^  From  Idumsea.— The  only  passa^  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  country  is  named. 
It  had  acquired  a  considerably  wider  range  than 
the  Edom  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  included  the 
whole  country  between  the  Arabah  and  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  It  was  at  this  time  under  the  government 
of  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  the  father  of  the  wife 
whom  Herod  Antipas  had  divorced,  and  this  had 
probably  brought  about  a  more  frequent  intercourse 
between  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  Galilee  and 
Persoa. 

They  about  Tyre  and  Sidon.— The  fact  is 
interesting  in  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24)  as 
showing  how  it  was  that  our  Lord's  appearance  in  that 
region  was  welcomed  as  that  of  one  whose  fame  had 
travelled  thither  before  Him. 

(9)  That  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him. — 
The  fact  thus  mentionea  incidentally  shows  that  in 
what  is  recorded  in  Matt.  xiii.  2  our  Lord  was  but 
having  recourse  to  a  practice  already  familiar. 
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The  Choiet  qfthe  Twdve  ApoOles. 


ST.  MAEK,  m. 


The  Blasphemy  qfthe  Scribes^ 


-wait  on  him  because  of  the  multitude,. 
lest  they  should  throng  him.  <^^>  For 
he  had  healed  many;  insomuch  that 
they  pressed^  upon  him  for  to  touch 
him,  as  man^  as  had  plagues.  ^^^^  And 
unclean  spirits,  when  i^ey  saw  him, 
fell  down  before  him,  and  cried,  saying. 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  <^)  And  he 
straitly  charged  them  that  they  should 
not  make  him  known.  ^^  And  he 
goeth  up  into  a  mountain,'  and  calleth 
vmto  him  whom  he  would:  and  they 
came  unto  him.  ^^^  And  he  ordained 
twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him, 
and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
preach,  ^>  and  to  have  power  to  heal 
sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils: 
(1^  and  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter; 
^  and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
John  the  brother  of  James;  and  he 
sumamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is. 
The  sons  of  thunder :  (^  and  Andrew, 
and  Philip,  and  Bartholomew,  and 
Matthew,  and  Thomas,  and  James  the 
9on  of  AlphsBus,  and  Thaddseus,  and 
Simon  the  Oanaanite,  ^)  and  Judas 
Iscariot,  which  also  betrayed  him :  and 
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they  went  into  an  house.'  ^^^  And  the* 
multitude  cometh  together  again,  so 
that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat- 
bread.  ^^  And  when  his  friends^  heard 
ofit^  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him  : 
for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself. 

m  Axidi  the  scribes  which  came  down, 
from  Jerusalem  said.  He  hath  Beelzebub,, 
and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  castetL 
he  out  devils.*  (^>  And  he  called  them. 
'tmto  him,  and  said  unto  them  in  parables. 
How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  P  (^>  And 
if  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself, 
that  kingdom  cannot  stand.  (^)  And 
if  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
house  cannot  stand.  (^)  And  if  Satan 
rise  up  against  himself,  and  be  divided, 
he  cannot  stand,  but  hath  an  end. 
(^)  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong 
man's  house,  and  spoU  his  goods,  except 
he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man; 
and  then  he  will  spoU  his  house. 
(^)  Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  AU  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,^  and 
blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall 
blaspheme :  ^^  but  he  that  shall  blas- 
pheme against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 


(1^)  As  many  as  had  plagues.  —  Literally, 
tcowrgea;  the  same  word  as  in  Acts  xxii.  24,  Heb.  zi.  dio. 

(U)  And  undean  spirits.— The  testimony  which 
bad  been  given  in  a  single  instance  (i.  24)  now 
became  more  or  less  genenu.  But  it  came  in  a  form 
which  onr  Lord  conld  not  receiye.  The  wild  cry  of  the 
frenaed  demoniac  had  no  place  in  the  evidence  to 
which  He  appealed  (John  v.  31 — 37),  and  tended,  so 
£ar  as  it  impressed  men  at  dl,  to  set  them  against  the 
Teacher  who  was  thns  admowledged. 

0^)  And  he  goeth  up  into  a  mountain.— 
The  sequence  of  events  in  St.  Murk  varies  much,  it  will 
be  seen,  from  Si  l^tthew,  and  comes  nearer  to  that  in 
St.  Luke.  What  follows  is,  like  tiie  parallel  narrative  of 
Luke  vi.  12, 13,  the  selection  rather  than  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve,  the  latter  appearing  in  Matt.  x.  Li  St.  Lnke 
we  find  the  noticeable  fact  that  the  night  had  been 
spent  in  prayer,  apparently,  as  nsnal,  alone,  and  that 
when  it  was  dav  He  called  the  company  of  the  disciples, 
who  had  waited  below,  and  made  choice  of  the  Twelve. 

Xi<^i9)  And  Simon  he  sumamed.— On  the  list 
of  the  Apostles  see  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  2—^. 

07)  Boanerges.— The  word  is  an  Aramaic  com- 
pound (Rf^regesh  =  sons  of  thunder).  We  may 
see  in  the  name  thus  given  a  witness  to  the  fiezy 
zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebeaee,  seen,  e.g.,  in  their  wish  iio 
caU  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans  (Luke 
ix.  54),  and  John's  desire  to  stop  the  work  of  one 
who  cast  out  devils  (Luke  ix.  49),  or  the  prayer  of  the 
two  brothers  that  they  might  sit  on  their  Lord's  right 
hand  and  on  His  left  in  £Qs  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  21). 
It  was,  we  may  well  believe,  that  burning  sseal  that 
made  James  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Apostolic  com- 
pany (Acts  xii.  2).    We  can  scarcely  fail  to  trace  in  the 


multiplied  "  thunderings  and  voices"  of  the  Apocalvpse 
(Bev.  iv.  5 ;  vL  1 ;  viii.  5),  and  in  the  tradition  of  John's 


indignant  shrinking  from  contact  with  the  heretic 
Germthus,  that  which  was  in  harmony  with  the 
spiritual  being  of  the  Seer,  and  with  the  name  which 
his  Lord  had  thus  given  him. 

0»)  Simon  the  Canaanite.— Better,  CananUey  or, 
following  manv  MSS.,  CananoBonf  i.e.,  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  of  deletes.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  2—4.) 

W  And  they  went  into  an  house.- It  would 
be  better  to  put  a  full  stop  after  "  betraved  Him,"  and 
to  make  this  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence. 

(20)  So  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat 
bread.— The  graphic  touch,  as  if  springing  from  actual 
reminiscence  of  that  crowded  scene,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  St.  Mark. 

(21)  And  when  his  firiends  •  .  .— LiteraQv,  those 
from  Him — i,e.,  from  His  home.  As  the  "  motner  and 
the  brethren"  are  mentioned  later  on  in  the  chapter  as 
coming  to  check  His  teaching,  we  must  see  in  tibese 
some  whom  they  had  sent  with  the  same  object.  To 
them  the  new  course  of  action  on  which  our  Lord  had 
entered  seemed  a  sign  of  over>exdtement,  recklessly 
rushing  into  danger.  We  may,  perhax^,  see  in  the 
random  word  thus  uttered  that  which  save  occasion  to 
the  more  malignant  taunt  of  the  scribes  in  the  next 
verse.  They  were  saying  now,  as  they  said  afterwards 
(John  X.  20),  "  He  haUi  a  devil,  and  is  mad." 

(S2-80)  He  hath  Beelzebub.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xii.  24— 32. 

W  Said  unto  them  in  parables.- The  word 
is  used  in  its  wider  sense,  as  including  any  form  of 
argument  from  analogy  more  or  less  figurative.  As  in 
most  reports  of  discourses  as  distinct  from  facts,  St. 
Mark  is  somewhat  briefer  than  St.  Matthew. 

(29)  In  danger  of  eternal  damnation.— Better, 
eternal  jvdgment,  the  Greek  word  not  necessarily 
carrying  with  it  the  tlioughts  that  now  attach  to  thie 
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never  forgiveness,  bnt  is  in  danger  of 
-eternal  damnation:  (^>  because  thej 
said.  He  hath  an  nndean  spirit. 

m  There  came  then  his  brethren  and 
his  mother/  and,  standing  without,  sent 
unto  him,  calling  him.  (®>  And  the 
multitude  sat  about  him,  and  thej  said 
unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thj 
brethren  without  seek  for  thee.  (^>  And 
he  answered  them,  saying,  Who  is  my 
mother,  or  my  brethren?  <**>  And  he 
looked  round  about  on  them  which  sat 
about  him,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren!  <^  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother. 

CHAPTEE    rV ^fi)  And  he  began 

againtoteachby  the  sea  side :'  and  there 
was  gathered  unto  him  a  great  multitude, 
so  that  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  sat 
in  the  sea;  and  the  whole  multitude 
was  by  l^e  sea  on  the  land.  (^)  And  he 
taught  them  many  things  by  parables, 
and  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine, 
<^^  Hearken;  Behold,  there  went  out  a 
sower  to  sow :  (*>  and  it  came  io  pass, 
as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and 
devoured  it  up.  (^)  And  some  fell  on 
stony  ground,  where  it  had  not  much 
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earth;  and  immediately  it  sprang  up, 
because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth: 
(^  but  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was 
scorched;  and  because  it  had  no  root, 
it  withered  away.  ^  And  some  fell 
among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up, 
and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit. 
<^)  And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and 
did  yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and 
increased;  and  brought  forth,  some 
thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some  an 
hundred.  (®>  And  he  said  unto  them. 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
(V>)  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that 
were  about  him  with  the  twelve  asked 
of  him  the  parable.  ^^^  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod :  but  unto  them  that  are  without, 
all  these  things  are  done  in  parables: 
(^^)  that  seeing  they  may  see,''  and  not 
perceive;  and  hearing  they  may  hear, 
and  not  understand;  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  them.  (^^)  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Enow  ye  not  this 
parable  ?  and  how  then  will  ye  know  all 
parables? 

(M)  The  sower  soweth  the  word. 
(^^^  And  these  are  they  by  the  way  side, 
where  the  word  is  sown;    but  when 


English.  The  best  MSS.,  however,  give,  "id  danger 
of  an  eternal  sin  " — i.e.,  of  one  which  will,  wiili  its 
conseqoenoes,  extend  throughout  the  ages.  It  is,  of 
course,  more  probable  that  a  transcriber  should  have 
altered  "  sin  into  "  judgment<,"  substituting  an  easier 
for  a  more  difficult  rendering,  than  the  oonyerse. 
(80)  Because  they  said.— This,  it  will  be  noted,  is 

ruliftr  to  St.  Mark.  It  is  as  though  he  would  explain 
his  readers  what  it  was  that  Sid  called  f  ortn  so 
awful  a  warning.  He  does  not  absolutely  identify 
what  had  been  said  with  the  sin  i^inst  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  it  tended  to  that  sin,  and  therefore  made 
the  warning  necessary. 

(31-S5)  There  came  then  his  brethren  and  his 
mother.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  46—^0. 

(32)  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren.— Many 
MSS.  of  high  authority  add,  "and  Thy  sbters,"  and  so 
explain  the  emphatic  addition  of  that  word  in  verse  35. 

(M)  And  he  looked  round  about.— literally, 
hohing  round  on  those  who  eat  in  a  eirele  round  Him. 
Another  graphic  touch  of  this  Evangelist. 

IV. 

a--ao)  He  began.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiiL  1—23. 

(2)  In  his  doctrine. — Better,  in  His  teaching. 

(3)  A  sower.— Better,  the  sower. 

(8)  Some  thirty  •  •  .—For  the  most  part  the 
parable  is  almost  yerbally  identical  with  that  in  St. 
Matthew.  Here,  however,  we  note  the  difference, 
sufficient  to  establish  a  certain  measure  of  indepen- 
dence, of  an  ascending  instead  of  a  descending  scale. 


(10)  They  that  were  about  him.— In  St.  Mat- 
thew,  simply,  "the  disci{>les."  Here  the  presence  of 
others  besides  the  Twelve  is  directly  asserted. 

(U)  XJnto  them  that  are  without.— ^The  form  of 
the  phrase  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark;  St.  Matthew  giving, 
"  to  them,"  and  St.  Luke,  '<to  the  rest." 

(12)  That  seeing  they  may  see  .  •  .  .—St 
Mark  characteristically  gives  the  words  of  Isa.  vi  9, 
but  not  as  a  quotation,  and  perhaps  in  a  less  accurate 
form,  and  omits  the  addition  in  Matthew,  "  Bkesed 
are  your  ears  .  .  ."  The  form  in  this  instance,  at 
first  sight,  suggests  the  thought  that  our  Lord's 
purpose  was  to  produce  the  blindness  and  deafness  of 
which  He  speaks.  The  real  meaning  of  the  words  is, 
however,  plain.  This  was  to  be  uie  result  of  the 
wilful  blindness  of  those  who  rejected  Him ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  foreseen  result  was,  in  Hebrew  forms  of 
thought,  expressed  as  the  working  out  of  an  intention. 
(See  Tfotes  on  Matt.  xiii.  14, 15.) 

(IS)  How  then  will  ye  know  all  parables  ?— 
The  question  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  and  suggests  the 
thought  of  our  Lord  as  contemplating  for  His  disciples 
an  ever-growing  insight,  not  only  into  His  own  spoken 
parables,  but  into  those  of  nature  and  of  life.  6ut  if 
they  were  such  slow  scholars  in  this  early  stage,  how 
was  that  insight  to  be  imparted?  The  question  is 
followed  up  by  the  answer.  The  first  lesson  in  in- 
terpreting is  given  in  that  which  is  a  pattern  and 
exemplar  of  the  method  of  interpretation. 

(15)  In  their  hearts.— The  better  MSSi  give  simplyw 
« in  them." 
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thej  have  heard,  Satan  cometh  imme- 
diately, and  taketh  away  the  word  that 
was  sown  in  their  hearts.  ^^^^  And 
these  are  they  likewise  which  aro  sown 
on  stony  gronnd ;  who,  when  they  have 
heard  the  word,  immediately  receive  it 
with  gladness ;  <^^>  and  have  no  root  in 
themselves,  and  so  endore  but  for  a 
time :  afterward,  when  affliction  or  per- 
secution ariseth  for  the  word's  sake, 
immediately  they  are  offended.  ^^^  And 
these  are  &ey  which  are  sown  among 
thorns ;  such  as  hear  the  word,  ^^  and 
the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fuhiess  of  riches,'  and  the  lusts  of 
other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word, 
and  it  b^meth  unfruitful.  (^>  And 
these  are  they  which  are  sown  on  good 
ground;  such  as  hear  the  word,  and 
receive  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  some 
thirtjrfold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 
hunared. 

^^^  And  he  said  unto   them,*  Is    a 
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candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a 
busheV  or  under  a  bed  P  and  not  to  be 
set  on  a  candlestick  P  ^>  For  there  is 
nothing  hid,^  which  shall  not  be  mani« 
fested;  neither  was  any  thing  kept 
secret,  but  that  it  should  come  abroad. 
(33)  If  ajiy  iQan  have  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.  <^>  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Take  heed  what  ye  hear:  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,'  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you :  and  unto  you  that  hear  shall 
more  be  given.  <**)  For  he  that  hath,' 
to  him  shall  be  given :  and  he  that  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  hath. 

(^)  And  he  said.  So  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed 
into  the  ground;  ^^  and  should  sleep, 
and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth 
not  how.  (*)  For  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  bmde, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in 


(>i)  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a 
bushel  P— See  Note  on  iCttt  v.  15.  St  Mark,  it  will 
be  noted,  omits  all  the  other  parables  that  follow  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  connects  with  tnat  of  the  Sower  sayings 
punre  or  less  proverbial,  which  in  St.  Matthew  appear 
in  a  different  context.  Looking  at  onr  Lord's  method 
of  teaching  by  the  repetition  of  proverbs  nnder  different 
aspects  and  on  different  occasions,  it  is  not  nnHkely 
that  this  of  the  "  candle  "  was  actnaUy  spoken  in  the 
connection  in  which  we  find  it  here.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  parable  was  not  given  them  for 
themselves  alone,  bnt  was  to  shine  forth  to  others.  We 
probably  owe  to  the  saying  so'nttered  the  record  of 
this  parable  given  in  three  out  of  the  four  Gospels. 

m  For  there  is  nothing  hid.— This  also  is 
fonnd  elsewhere  (e,g.y  in  Matt.  x.  26).  The  Greek  word 
here  for  "  secret "  is  interesting  as  being  the  same  as 
that  which  we  find  in  onr  wora  "  Apocrypha."  The 
term  was,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  to  books  that 
were  surronnded  with  the  secrecy  of  a  spurious  saored- 
ness,  but  were  not  publicly  recognised  in  the  Church 
as  being  of  divine  authority,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  all  books  which,  whether  "  spurious  "  or  "  secret^" 
wanted  that  recognition. 

(^)  With  what  measure  ye  mete. — See  Note 
on  Matt.  vii.  2.  The  proverb  furnishes  a  good  iUustra* 
tion  of  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  our  Lord's  methcd 
of  presenting  the  same  truth  under  different  aspects. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  appears  as  the  law  of 
retribution,  which  brings  pardon  to  those  who  pardon, 
judgment  without  mercy  to  those  who  show  no  mercy. 
Here  the  law  works  in  another  region.  With  the 
measure  with  which  we  mete  our  knowledge,  God  will, 
in  His  bounty,  bestow  more  knowledge  upon  us.  The 
old  maxim,  Voeendo  diseee  ("  Thou  wdt  learn  by  teach- 
ing '*),  becomes  here  more  than  the  lesson  of  experience, 
»nd  is  one  with  the  divine  law  of  equity. 

m  For  he  that  hath.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xiiL  12. 

W  As  if  a  man  should  east  seed  into  the 
Sronnd.-*What  follows  has  the  special  interest  of 


being  the  only  parable  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  one  there- 
fore which  had  escaped  the  manifest  eagerness  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  to  gather  up  all  that  they 
could  find  of  this  form  of  our  Lord  s  teaching.  It 
runs  to  some  extent  parallel  with  the  parame  of 
the  Sower,  as  tiiough  it  had  been  given  as  another 
and  easier  lesson  in  the  art  (n  understanding 
parables ;  and  if  we  assume  a  connection  between  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Peter,  it  may  be  regarded  as  having 
in  this  way  made  a  special  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle.  like  many  other  parables,  it  finds  an  in- 
terpretation in  the  analogous  phenomena  of  the  gprowth 
of  the  Sangdom  (1)  in  the  world  at  lanre,  (2)  in  the 
heart  of  eadi  individual  Speaking  roughly,  the  Sower 
is,  as  before,  either  the  Son  of  Mui  or  tbe  preacher  of 
IBQs  word,  and  the  ground  falls  under  one  or  other  of 
the  heads  just  defined  in  the  previous  parable,  with, 
perhajw,  a  special  reference  to  the  good  ground. 

(27)  And  should  sleep,  and  rise. — So  it  was 
in  the  world's  history.  Men  knew  not  the  greatness 
of  the  new  force  that  had  been  brought  into  action. 
Philosophers  and  statesmen  ignored  it.  Even  the  very 
preachers  of  the  new  faith,  the  "  sowers  '*  of  the  parable, 
were  hardly  conscious  of  tJie  enormous  revolution  which 
they  were  working.  So  it  is  in  the  individual  life.  The 
seemingly  chance  word,  the  new  truth  that  flashes  on 
the  soul  as  a  revelation,  the  old  words  now  for  the 
first  time  apprehended  in  their  true  force,  these  prove 
to  be  the  seeds  of  a  new  growth  in  the  soul. 

(SB)  The  earth  bringeth  forth  jQruit  of  herself. 
— Stress  is  laid  on  the  spontaneity  of  growth ;  and  the 
lesson  drawn  from  it  is  obviously  one  at  once  of  patience 
and  of  faith.  It  ia  not  well  in  the  spiritual  husbandry, 
either  of  the  nations  of  the  world  or  of  individual  souls, 
to  be  taking  up  the  seeds  to  see  whether  they  are  grow- 
ing. It  is  wiser  to  sow  tiiie  seed,  and  to  Mlieve  that 
sun  and  rain  will  quicken  it.  Thus,  the  words  find  an 
interesting  parallel  like,  and  yet  different,  in  the 
precept  A  JBcdes.  xi.  6,  "  In  the  momiiu^  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand."  ^ 
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the  ear.  ^)  But  when  the  fruit  is 
brought  forth,^  immediately  he  putteth 
in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is 
come. 

<^)  And  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  we 
liken  the  kingdom  of  God?«  or  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it  9 
(^)  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is 
less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth:  W  but  when  it  is  sown,  it 
groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than 
all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great 
branches ;  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
may  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it. 
(33)  And  with  many  such  parables  spake 
he  the  word  unto  them,^  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  it  (^>  But  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them :  and 
when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all 
things  to  his  disciples.  <^>  And  the 
same  day,^  when  the  even  was  come,  he 
saith  unto  them.  Let  us  pass  over  unto 
the  other  side.      <">   And  when  they 
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had  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  took 
him  even  as  he  was  in  the  ship.  And 
there  were  also  with  him  other  little 
ships.  (^^  And  there  arose  a  great 
storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves  beat  into 
the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  fall. 
(33)  And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow :  and  they 
aivake  him,  and  say  unto  him.  Master, 
carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?  ^)  And 
he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and 
said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still.  And 
the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.  <^)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Why 
are  ye  so  fearful?  how  is  it  that  ye 
have  no  faithP  <^)  And  they  feared 
exceedingly,  and  said  one  to  another. 
What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  9 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  And  they  came 
over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,' 
into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
(2)  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the 


First  the  blade,  then  the  ear .— Following  the 
same  Imes  as  before,  we  have  (1)  three  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Christ  in  the  field  of  the  world, 
and  (2)  three  like  stages  representing  the  influence  of 
the  new  truth  on  thoughts,  purposes,  acts,  in  the  indi- 
vidnalsotd. 

(SB)  He  putteth  in  the  sickle.— From  one  point 
of  view,  here  again,  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world 
(Matt.  xiiL  39),  and  the  putting  in  the  sickle  is  the 
coming  of  Ohiist  to  judge.  (Gomp.  the  use  of  the  same 
image  in  Rev.  ziv.  li — 18.)  From  the  other,  the  harvest 
is  tEe  end  of  each  man's  life,  and  the  sickle  b  in  the 
hands  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

(30)  With  what  comparison  shall  we  compare 
itP — ^Literally,  By  what  parable  shaU  toe  set  U  forth  ? 
The  question  which  introduces  the  parable  is  in  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  not  in  St.  liatthew.  It  gives 
us  tiie  impression  of  a  question  asked,  in  order  to  put 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  on  the  stretch,  so  that  tney 
might  welcome  the  answer. 

$1— S8)  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  ziii.  31,  32.  Slight  variations  in 
this  report  are  (1)  the  **  great  branches,"  and  (2)  the 
turds  lodging  "under  ike  shadow "  of  the  tree. 

(3a-s4)  And  with  many  such  parables.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xiiL  34—^.  St.  Mark's  omission  of 
the  referonce  to  Fs.  Ixxviii.  2,  and  his  addition  of  "  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it,''  are,  each  of  them,  character- 
istic. It  may  be  noted  that  the  "  many  such  parables  " 
of  St.  Mark  imply  something  like  the  series  which  we 
find  in  St.  Mattnew. 

(Si)  He  expounded. —The  word  may  be  noted 
as  being  the  verb  from  which  is  formed  the  noun 
"interpretation"  in  2  Fet.  i.  20,  and  so  takes  its 
place  in  the  coincidences  of  phraseology  which  connect 
that  Epistle  with  this  Gospel.    (See  LUroducHon.) 

<3S-41)  And  the  same  day.— Better,  in  that  day. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  yiii.  23^27.  The  connection  of  the 
events,  as  giren  by  St.  Mark,  seems  to  beprecise  enough, 
but  it  differs  widiely  from  that  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 


Luke,  and  it  must  romain  unoertaiu  which  was  the 
actual  order. 

The  other  side.— The  yoyage  was  from  Oapemaum 
— from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

(86)  They  took  him  even  as  he  was.— The 
phrase  is  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  and  seems  to  point  to 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  St.  Murk's  in- 
formant bv  the  utter  exhaustion  that  followed  on  the 
long  day's  labours.  St.  John's  statement  that  our  "Lord, 
on  His  journey  ilirough  Samaria,  **  being  wearied  .  .  , 
sat  thus  on  the  well  (John  iv.  6),  presents  an  in- 
terosting  parallel. 

(37)  Beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now 
full. — ^Better,  were  heating  ufon  the  ship,  so  that  it 
wasMLina,    Both  verbs  describe  continuous  action. 

(38)  Astaep  on  a  pillow. — ^Better,  on  the  pillow — 
the  cushion  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  boat's  stem. 

Carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  P — St.  Mark 
alone  gives  this  touch  of  despairing  expostulation,  in 
which  we  trace  the  specific  want  of  faith  whidi  was 
afterwards  roproved. 

(3»)  Peaoe,  be  still.— LiteraUy,  he  stiU,  he  sHeneed. 
The  latter  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  man 
who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment,  and  was  "  sfpeech- 
less  "  (Matt.  xxii.  12).  Note  the  vividness  with  which 
St.  Mark  gives  the  very  words  addressed  to  the  nging^ 
sea,  as  though  it  were  a  hostile  power  rising  in  rebe&ion. 
against  its  firue  Lord. 

The  wind  oeased.— Better,  lulled. 

V. 

a-ao)  See  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  28—84. 

0)  The  country  of  the  Gadarenes.—The  better 
MSS.  give  "  Gerasenes,"  some  "  Geivesenes." 

(2)  A  man  with  an  unolean  spirit.— The  phrase, 
though  not  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  is  often  used  b^ 
him  whero  the  other  Gospels  have  "possessed  with 
demons,  or  devils."  St.  Mark  and  St.  Ldke,  it  wiU 
be  noticed,  speak  of  one  only;  St.  Ma^^ew  of 
two. 
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ship,  immediatelj  there  met  him  out  of 
the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit, 
(^)  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the 
tombs ;  and  no  man  oonld  bind  him,  no, 
not  with  chains:  (^>  because  that  he 
had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and 
chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked 
asunder  b j  him,  and  the  fetters  broken 
in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man  tame 
him.  (^)  And  always,  night  and  day, 
he  was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
tombs,  ciTing,  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones.  (^>  But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar 
off,  he  ran  and  worshipped  him,  (^^  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  the  most  high  God9  I  adjure  thee 
by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not. 
<®)  For  be  said  unto  him.  Come  out  of 
the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit.  (®)  And 
he  asked  him.  What  M  thy  name?  And 
he  answered,  saying,  My  name  is  Legion : 
for  we  are  many.  Cio)  ^d  he  besought 
him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them 


away  out  of  the  country.  <^J  Now  there 
was  there  nigh  unto  the  mountains  a 
great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  <")  And 
all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying. 
Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may 
enter  into  them.  <^)  And  forthwith  Jesus 
gave  them  leave.  And  the  unclean  spirits 
went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine : 
and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea,  (they  were 
about  two  thousand ;)  and  were  choked 
in  the  sea.  (^^)  And  they  that  fed  the 
swine  fled,  and  told  it  in  the  city,  and 
in  the  country.  And  they  went  out  to 
see  what  it  was  that  was  done.  ^>  And 
they  come  to  Jesus,  and  see  him  that 
was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and  had 
the  legion,  sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in 
his  ri^t  -mind :  and  they  were  afraid. 
(W)  And  they  that  saw  it  told  them  how 
it  befell  to  him  that  was  possessed  with 
the  devil,  and  also  concerning  the 
swine.  ^'^  And  they  began  to  prav  him 
to  depart  out  of  their  coasts,    ^f  And 


(3)  No  man  could  bind  him.— The  better  MSS. 
give,  "no  man  could  any  longer  bind  him."  The 
attempt  had  been  so  often  made  and  baffled  that  it 
had  been  given  up  in  despair. 

(4)  Bound  with  fetters  and  chains.— These  were 
not  necessarily  of  metal.  The  two  processes  of  snapping 
the  latter  by  one  conynlsive  movement  and  wearing 
away  (not  "breaking")  the  latter  by  friction,  rather 
snggecrts  the  idea  of  ropes,  or  cords,  as  in  the  case  of 
Samson  ( Jndg.  xv.  13).  In  Fs.  czlix.  8  the  "  chains  " 
seem  distinguished  from  the  "links  of  iron."  The 
vivid  fulness  of  the  whole  description  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  St.  Mark's  style. 

(5)  Cutting  himself  with  stones.— This  feature, 
again,  is  given  onlv  by  St.  Mark. 

(^  He  ran  and  worshipped  him.— The  precise 
attitude  would  be  that  of  one  who  not  only  knelt  but 
touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead  in  token  of  his 
suppliant  reverence. 

(7)  Thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God.- This  is 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  therefore  a  fit  place  for  a  few  words  as  to  its 
history.  As  a  divine  name  "the  Most  High  Gk)d" 
belonged  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  patriarchal 
worship  of  the  one  Supreme  Deity.  Melchizedek 
appears  as  the  priest  of  "  the  Most  High  God  "  (Gen. 
XIV.  18).  It  is  used  by  Balaam  as  the  prophet  of  the 
wider  Semitic  monotheiBm  (Num.  xxiv.  16),  by  Moses 
in  the  great  psalm  of  Deut.  xzxii.  8.  Li  the  Frophets 
and  the  Psalms  it  mingles  with  the  other  names 
of  God  (Isa.  ziv.  14;  Lam.  iii.  35;  Dan.  iv.  17, 
24,  32,  34;  vii.  18,  22,  25;  Ps.  vii.  17;  ix.  2;  rviii. 
13 ;  xlvi.  4,  and  elsewhere).  In  many  of  these  passages 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  used  where  there  was  some 
point  of  contact  in  fact  or  feeling  with  nations  which, 
though  acknowledging  one  Supreme  God,  were  not  of 
the  stock  of  Abnwam.  The  old  Hebrew  word  {Elion) 
found  a  ready  equivalent  in  the  Greek  fS^itrrot  (hypsistos), 
which  had  luready  been  used  by  Pindar  as  a  divine 
same.  That  word  accordingly  appeared  frequently  in  the 
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Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  came  into 
frequent  use  among  HeUenistic  or  Greek-speaking 
Jews,  occurring,  e,g,,  not  less  than  forty  times  in  th« 
book  Ecclesiasticus.  It  was  one  of  the  words  whicb^ 
in  later  as  in  earlier  times,  helped  to  place  the  GentUe 
and  the  Jew  on  a  common  ground.  As  such,  it  seems, 
among  other  uses,  to  have  oeen  frequently  used  as  • 
f ormua  of  exorcism ;  and  this,  perhaj^,  accoimts  for  its* 
being  met  with  here  and  in  Luke  viu.  28,  Acts  xvi.  17^ 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  demoniacs.  It  was  the  namotoff 
Qod  which  had  most  often  been  sounded  in  their  earr. 

I  adjure  thee. — The  verb  is  that  from  which  cornea* 
our  word  "  exorcise."  The^hrase  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark^ 
and  confirms  the  notion  that  the  demoniac  repeated^ 
language  which  he  had  often  heard.  He,  too,  seeks  in^ 
some  sense  to  "  exordse,"  though  it  is  in  the  language 
not  of  command,  but  entreaty. 

(8)  For  he  said  unto  him. — ^The  Greek  verb  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense,  he  woe  saying,  as  though  the 
demoniac  had  interrupted  our  Lord  even  whue  the 
words  were  in  the  act  of  being  uttered. 

Thou  unclean  spirit.— 3t  is  noticeable  that  our 
Lord  first  speaks  as  if  the  men  were  oppressed  by  a 
single  demon  only,  and  that  it  is  in  the  answer  of  the 
man  himself  that  we  learn  that  their  name  was  Legion. 
(On  the  man's  use  of  the  word  "  Legion,"  see  Note  on 
Matt,  viil  29.) 

Of»  He  besought  iiirn  much  that  he  would 
not  send  them. — The  words  are  singularly  signifi- 
cant of  the  state  of  the  demoniac  as  half-conscious  of 
his  own  personal  being,  and  half -identifying  himself 
with  the  disturbing  demoniac  forces  which  were  tor- 
menting him,  and  yet  in  so  doing  were  leading  him  to 
look  on  the  great  Healer  as  his  tormentor. 

(13)  They  were  about  two  thousand.— The 
number,  which  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  may  be  noted 
as  another  instance  of  his  graphic  accuracy  in  detail. 

(15)  And  had  the  legion.— This  special  form  of 
the  antithesis  between  the  man's  past  and  present  state 
is  given  by  St.  Mark  only. 
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when  he  was  come  into  the  ship,  he 
that  had  been  possessed  with  the  devil 
prayed  him  that  he  might  be  with  him. 
^>  Uowbeit  Jesus  suffered  him  not,  but 
saith  unto  him,  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  them  how  great  tmngs  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had 
compassion  on  thee.  (^^  And  he  de- 
parted, and  began  to  publish  in  De- 
capolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done 
for  him :  and  all  men  did  marvel. 

(21)  And  when  Jesus  was  passed  over 
again  by  ship  unto  the  other  side,  much 
people  gathered  xmto  him :  and  he  was 
nigh  unto  the  sea.  (^2)  And,  behold, 
there  cometh  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,*  Jairus  by  name ;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  ^)  and 
besought  him  greatly,  saying.  My  little 
daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death :  I 
pray  thee,  come  and  my  thy  hands  on 
her,  that  she  may  be  healed ;  and  she 
shall  live.  <**>  And  Jesus  went  with 
him;  and  much  people  followed  him, 
and  thronged  him.  (^)  And  a  certain 
woman,  which  had  an  issue  of  blood 
twelve  years,  ^^^  and  had  suffered  many 
things  of  many  physicians,  and  had 
spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  no- 
thing bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse, 
<27)  when  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came 
in  the  press  behind,  and  teuched  his 
garment.  (^8)  Yot  she  said.  If  I  may 
touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole. 
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(^)  And  straightway  the  fountain  of  her 
blood  was  dried  up ;  and  she  felt  in  her 
body  that  she  was  healed  of  that  plague. 
m  And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in 
himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
him,  turned  him  about  in  the  press, 
and  said,  Who  teuched  my  clothes? 
(81)  And  his  disciples  said  unto  him. 
Thou  seest  the  multitude  thronging 
thee,  and  savest  thou.  Who  touched 
me?  ^^  And  he  looked  round  about 
to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing. 
(88)  But  the  woman  fearing  and  trem- 
bling, knowing  what  waa  done  in  her, 
came  and  fell  down  before  him,  and 
told  him  aU  the  truth.  (^)  And  he 
said  unto  her.  Daughter,  thy  £Edth  hath 
made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace,  and  be 
whole  of  ihy  plague.  (^  While  he  yet 
spake,  there  came  from  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue's  Jiouse  certain  which  said. 
Thy  daughter  is  dead:  why  troublest 
thou  the  Master  any  further?  <^)  Aa 
soon  as  Jesus  heard  the  word  that  was 
spoken,  he  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue.  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe. 
(^)  And  he  suffered  no  man  te  follow 
him,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John 
the  brother  of  James.  (^)  And  he 
cometh  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the 
svnagogue,  and  seeth  the  tumult,  and 
them  that  wept  and  wailed  greatly. 
(80)  And  when  he  was  come  in,  he  saim 
xmto  them.  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and 


W  The  Lord  hath  done  for  thee.— Ooming 
from  our  Lord's  lips,  and  having  *'  €k)d  "  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  Lnke  viii.  39,  the  word  "  Lord  "  must  be  taken 
in  its  Old  Testament  sense,  as  referring,  not  to  the 
Lord  Jesns,  but  to  the  Father. 

(80)  Deoapolis.— On  the  import  of  the  name  and 
the  extent  of  the  district  so  called,  see  Note  on 
Matt.  iv.  25. 

(2S-43)  And,  behold,  there  cometh  one  of  the 
nilers.—See  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  18 — ^25,  where  the 
narratiye  is  found  in  a  different  connection  as  coming 
immediately  after  the  feast  in  St.  Matthew's  house, 
which  St.  Mark  has  given  in  ii.  14 — ^18. 

Jairus.— The  name  is  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  only.  It  was  a  Grssdsed  form  of  the  Jair  of 
Judg.  X.  o,  Num.  xxxii.  41.  It  meets  us  in  the  Apocry- 
phal portion  of  Esther  (xi.  2)  as  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Mardocheus,  or  Mordeoai. 

(23)  iiieth  at  the  point  of  death.— LitenJly,  is  at 
the  last  point ;  in  exSremis. 

(26)  Was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse.— The  fact  is  the  same  as  in  St.  Luke  viii.  43, 
who,  howeyer,  does  not  mention  that  she  grew  worse, 
but  it  is,  as  usual,  expressed  more  graphicafiy. 

(29)  She  felt  in  her  body.— Another  graphic  and 
therefore  characteristic  touch,  giving  not  only  the  fact, 
but  the  woman's  consciousness  of  it. 


(90)  That  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
Literally,  knowing  fuUy  in  Himself  the  virtue  Uiai  had 
gone  oui  of  Him.  The  word  "  virtue  "  is  used  in  Uie  old 
medical  sense,  the  power  or  force  which  brings  about  a 
certain  definite  reralt.  So  men  spoke  of  the  soporifie 
**  virtue  "  of  this  or  that  drug.  And  the  term  is  used 
here,  not  less  than  in  Luke  y.  17,  with  a  like  technical 

SrecLsion,  for  the  supernatural  power  that,  as  it  were, 
owed  out  at  the  touch  of  futh. 

(82)  He  looked  round  about.— The  tense  of  the 
Greek  verb  implies  a  continued  looking. 

(83)  qnie  woman  fearing  and  trembling.— The 
whole  description  is  fuller  than  that  in  St.  Matthew. 

(84)  Qo  in  peace. — ^The  phrase  has  become  so  idio- 
matic that  we  dare  not  change  it,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek  is  '*  Gro 
into  peace." 

(35)  Why  troublest  thou.— The  primary  meaning 
of  the  verb  is  '*  to  strip  or  flay."  (See  Note  on  Mjttt. 
iz.  36.) 

The  Master. — Strictly,  as  almost  always,  the 
Teacher, 

(S8)  Wailed  greatly.— The  word  used  is  the  aame 
as  that  in  1  Gor.  xiii.  1,  in  connection  with  the  *'  tink- 
ling "  (or  better,  clanging)  sound  of  a  cymbal,  and, 
formed  as  it  is  from  an  interjection,  alala,  is  applied 
to  the  inarticulate  cries  either  of  despair  or  vietosy. 
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weep?  the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but 
isleepeth.  (^)  And  they  laughed  him  to 
scorn.  But  when  he  had  put  them  all 
out,  he  taketh  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that 
were  with  him,  and  entereth  in  where 
the  damsel  was  lying.  <^)  And  he  took 
the  damsel  by  the  ^nd,  and  said  unto 
her,  Talitha  cumi;  which  is,  being 
interpreted.  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee, 
arise.  <^)  And  straightway  the  damsel 
arose,  and  walked ;  for  she  was  of  the 
-age  of  twelve  years.  And  they  were 
astonished  with  a  great  astonishment. 
<^>  And  he  charged  them  straitly  that 
no  man  should  know  it;  and  commanded 
that  something  should  be  given  her  to 
«at. 

CHAPTEE  VL  — (i>  And  he  went 
out  from  thence,'  and  came  into  his  own 
oountry;  and  his  disciples  follow  him. 
(^>  And  when  the  sabbath  day  was 
€ome,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogue: and  many  hearing  him  were 
astonished,  saying,  From  whence  hath 
this  man  these  things  ?  and  what  wis- 
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dom  is  this  which  is  given  xmto  him, 
that  even  such  mighty  works  are  wrought 
by  Ids  hands?  (^)  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother 
of  James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and 
Simon?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?  And  they  were  offended  at 
him.  <^)  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,*  but  in 
his  own  country,  and  among  his  own 
kin,  and  in  his  own  house.  ^^^  And  he 
could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save 
that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick 
folk,  and  healed  them.  (^^  And  he  mar- 
velled because  of  their  unbelief.  And 
he  went  round  about  the  villages,^ 
teaching. 

<^)  And  he  called  unto  him  the  twelve,** 
and  began  to  send  them  forth  by  two  and 
two ;  and  gave  them  power  over  unclean 
spirits;  (^^  and  commanded  them  that 
they  should  take  nothing  for  their 
journey,  save  a  staff  only ;  no  scrip,  no 
bread,  no  money ^  in  ^AetV purse:  ^®^  but 
he  shod  with  sandals;  and  not  put  on 
two  coats.  ^^^  And  he  said  unto  them. 
In  what  place  soever  ye  enter  into  an 


(40)  They  laughed  him  to  scorn.— Here  again 
the  verb  implies  oontinuons  action. 

(41)  Talitha  cumi. — Here,  as  in  the  Ephjphaiha  of 
•chap.  vii.  34,  the  Evangelist  gives  the  very  syllables 
which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  Healer,  and  been 
proved  to  be  words  of  power.  It  would  probably  be 
too  wide  an  inference  to  assume  from  tms  that  our 
Lord  commonly  spoke  to  His  disciples  and  others  in 
Greek,  but  we  know  that  that  language  was  then  cur- 
rent throughout  Palestine,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the 
Aramaic  words  in  these  instances,  as  in  the  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  8aba>ehthani  on  the  cross,  shows  that  they  at- 
tracted a  spedal  notice. 

(42)  She  was  of  the  age  of  twelve  years.— 
St.  Mark  gives  the  age  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  St. 
Luke  at  the  beginning,  St.  Matthew  not  at  all ;  a  proof 
of  a  certain  measure  of  independence  in  dealing  with 
the  materials  upon  which  the  three  narratives  were 
sevendly  founded. 

(43)  Thskt  something  should  be  given  her  to 
eat.— This,  again,  is  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  but  is  not  given  by  St.  Matthew.  It  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  fuller  report  must  have  come  from 
one  who  had  been  present  in  the  chamber  where  the 
miracle  was  wrought. 

VI. 

(1-6)  And  he  went  out  firom  thence. — See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xiii.  54 — 58. 

His  disciples  follow  him.— St.  Matthew  does 
not  name  this  fact.  As  put  by  St.  Mark  it  seems  to 
imply  that  the  disciples  did  not  accompany  their 
Master,  but  came  subsequently. 

(2)  Many  hearing  him.— The  better  MSS.  give, 
'"  the  many,"  i.e.,  the  majority  of  those  who  were  present. 


Such  mighty  works. — ^As  the  Evangelist  notes 
in  verse  5  that  no  mighty  work  had  been  done  in 
Nazareth,  these  must  refer  to  what  had  been  reported 
there. 

(S)  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ?— St.  Mark's  is 
the  only  Gospel  which  gives  tiiis  name  as  applied  to 
our  Loitl  Himself.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55.) 

(5)  He  laid  his  hands.— St.  Matthew  says  simply, 
"not  many  miracles."  The  fuller  description  is  pe- 
culiar to  oi.  Mark. 

(^)  He  marvelled.- Tlie  word  is  to  be  noted  as 
bearing  on  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human  nature,  and 
therefore  on  the  necessair  limits  within  which  He, 
as  being  trulv  man,  in  spirit  as  well  as  body,  vouch- 
safed to  work.  Whatever  powers  of  prevision  or 
insight  into  the  hearts  of  men  might  belong  to  Him, 
they  were  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  wonder  which 
men  feel  at  that  which  comes  to  them  unlocked  for. 

(7)  He  called  unto  him  the  twelve.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  X.  1 — ^15.  The  omission  by  St.  Mark  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  discourse  connected  with  the  mission 
of  the  Twelve  in  Matt.  x.  is  every  way  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  whose  main  work  it  was  to  trace  the 
ministiy  of  action  rather  than  of  speech. 

(B)  Save  a  sta£f  only.— St.  Matthew  (x.  10)  gives, 
"  neither  staves  " — i.e.,  they  were  to  take  one  only. 

No  money. — As  the  margin  ^ves,  no  brass,  or 
rather  bronze,  or  money.  The  coins  referred  -to  are 
probably  the  "  farthing  "  and  the  "  mite  "  of  Mark 
xii.42. 

W  Be  shod  with  sandals.— The  word  occurs 
again  in  Acts  xii.  8.  It  describes  obviously  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  poor  as  distinguished  from  uiose  of  the 
more  wealtiiy  class,  ike  sole  of  leather  or  wood  fastened 
over  the  instep  by  strong  leather  thongs. 
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house,  there  abide  till  ye  depart  from 
that  place.  (^>  And  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  yon,*  nor  hear  yon,  when  ye 
depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under 
ypnr  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.^ 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gromorrha  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city, 
(12)  And  they  went  out,  and  preached 
that  men  should  repent.  ti3)  And  they 
cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with 
oil  many  that  were  sick,^  and  healed 
them.  (i*>  And  king  Herod  heard  of 
him  ;  ^  (for  his  name  was  spread  abroad:) 
and  he  said.  That  John  the  Baptist  was 
risen  from  the  dead^  and  therefore 
mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves 
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W  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  you.— The 
better  MSS.  giye,  "  whatsoeyer  place  shkQ  not  receiye 
you."    (See  Note  on  Matt  x.  14.} 

(12)  And  preached  that  men  should  repent.— 
The  work  of  the  Apostles  appears  from  this  to  have 
been  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Baptist.  They  an- 
nounced the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
repentance  as  the  one  adequate  preparation  for  it,  and 
baptised  as  the  outward  token  of  that  repentance  and 
the  new  life  in  which  it  was  to  issue  (John  iii.  5 ;  iv.  2), 
but  they  did  not  as  yet  proclwm  their  Master  as  being 
Himself  the  Christ,  and  therefore  the  Head  of  that 
kingdom. 

0^)  Anointed  with  oiL — St.  Mark  is  the  only 
Evangelist  who  mentions  this  as  the  common  practice 
of  the  disciples,  but  we  learn  from  Jas.  y.  14  that  it 
was  afterwards  in  use,  at  least,  in  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  other  Jewish  communities.  It  was 
partly  analo|^us  to  our  Lord's  treatment  of  the  blind 
and  deaf  (yii.  33 ;  yiii.  23 ;  John  ix.  6),  i.e.,  it  was  an 
outward  si^n  showing  the  wish  to  heal,  and  therefore  a 
help  to  faitn ;  but  as  the  use  of  oil  was  more  distinctly 
that  of  an  agent  recessed  as  remedial  in  the  popular 
therapeutics  of  the  time,  it  had  also  the  character  of 
uniting  (and  devout  minds  have  since  so  regarded  it)  the 
use  of  natural  outward  means  of  healing  with  prayer  for 
i^e  diyine  blessing.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  tiiat  it  had 
not  the  sUghtost  affinity  with  the  mcdiseval  so-called 
sacmnent  of  extreme  unction,  which,  though  it  may  still 
retain,  in  theory,  a  partial  secondary  connection  with 
the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  body,  is  practically 
never  administered  till  all  hope  of  cure  is  abandonea. 
The  development  of  the  latter  aspect  of  the  usage  was 
obviously  me  after-growth  of  a  later  time,  when  the 
miraculous  gift  of  healing  was  withdrawn,  and  when  it 
became  necessaiy  to  devise  a  theory  for  the  retention 
of  the  practice. 

(14)  That  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  firom 
the  dead. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2.  In  addition 
an  interesting  illustration  of  what  is  stated  as  to  Herod's 
beHef  may  be  given  from  the  Roman  poet  Persius. 
He  is  describing  in  one  of  his  satires  (V.  180 — 188)  the 
effect  of  superstitious  fear  in  marring  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  pride  of  luxurious  pomp,  and  this  is  the  illustra- 
tion which  he  chooses : — 


m  him.  <^)  Others  said.  That  it  i» 
Elias.  And  others  said.  That  it  is  a 
prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  prophets. 
(W)  But  when  Herod  heard  thereof ^^  he 
said.  It  is  John,  whom  I  beheaded :  he- 
is  risen  from  the  dead.  <^^  For  Herod 
himself  had  sent  forth  and  laid  hold 
upon  John,  and  bound  him  in  prison  , 
for  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's: 
wife  :  for  he  had  married  her.  <^®>  For 
John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's, 
wife./  <^>  Therefore  Herodias  had  ar 
quarrel  against  him,^  and  would  have- 
killed  him ;  but  she  could  not :  <**^  for 
Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  ob- 


"  Bnt  when  the  feast  of  Herod's  birthday  comes. 
And,  through  the  window,  smoke-brameared,  the  lamps, 
Set  in  due  order,  wreaths  of  yiolets  round. 


Ponr  out  their  oily  fames,  and  in  the  dish 

Of  red-elay  porcelain  tail  of  tunny  swims. 

And  the  wmte  flagon  bellies  out  with  wine, 

Thon  mov'st  thy  ups,  yet  speak'st  not,  and  In  fear 

Thon  keep'st  the  Sabbath  of  the  circumciBed, 

And  then  there  rise  dark  spectres  of  the  dead. 

And  the  cracked  egg-shell  nodes  of  coming  ill   .    .   . 

It  is  clear  that  a  description  so  minute  in  its  details  musi^ 
have  been  photographed,  as  it  were,  from  some  actual 
incident,  and  could  not  have  been  merely  a  general 
mcture  of  the  prevalence  of  Jewish  superstinon  in 
Koman  society.  Commentators  on  the  Roman  poet  have». 
however,  failed  to  find  any  clue  to  the  incident  thus- 
flnraphically  related.  Can  we,  startinjB^  from  what  the 
Gospels  tell  us  as  to  the  character  oi  Antipas,  picture 
to  ourselves  a  scene  that  explains  his  strange  mysterious- 
hints  P  In  A.D.  39  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  the  nephew  of  the 
Tetrarch,  obtained  the  title  of  Mng  from  the  Emperor 
Caligula.  Prompted  by  the  ambition  of  Herodias, 
Antipas  went  with  her  to  Rome,  to  seek,  by  lavish 
gifts  and  show  of  state,  the  same  distinction.  The 
emissaries  of  Agrippa,  however,  thwarted  his  schemes, 
and  he  was  deposea  and  sent  into  exile  at  Lugdunnm. 
May  we  not  conjecture  that  the  same  superstiiioas 
terror  which  made  him  say  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
risen  from  the  dead  followed  him  there  also?  "  Herod^s 
birthday  "  again  comes  round,  and  there  is  a  neat  feast^. 
and  instead  of  the  "  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates- 
of  Galilee/*  senators  and  courtiers  and  philosopliers 
are  there,  and,  lo !  there  is  a  pause,  and  tne  Tetraivh 
rises  in  silent  horror — as  Macbeth  at  the  apparition  of 
Banquo's  ghost — and  he  sees  the  dark  form  shaking' 
its  gory  locks,  and  his  lips  more  in  speechless  terror^ 
and  he  "  does  many  things "  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  \ 
and  the  thing  becomes  a  by- word  and  a  proTorb  in  the^ 
upper  circles  of  Roman  society,  and  is  noted  in  the^ 
schools  of  the  Stoics  as  an  illustration  of  what  super- 
stition can  effect.  The  view  thus  stated  is,  of  coarse, 
not  more  than  a  conjecture,  but  it  at  least  explains. 
phenomena.  Persius  died,  at  the  a,^  of  twenty-eight 
or  thirty,  in  a.d.  62,  and  may  well  therefore  have 
heard  the  matter  talked  of  in  his  boyhood. 

(17)  For  Herod  himself  had  sent  forth.— See^ 
Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  3 — 12. 

(19)  Herodias  had  a  quarrel.y-Better,  as  in  the 
margin,  had  a  grudge,  or  apUe,  ctgainat  him. 

(20)  For  Herod  feared  John.—The  fall  descrip.. 
tion  of  Herod's  feelings  towards  the  Baptbt  is  pecoliajr 
to  St.  Mark. 
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served  Iiim;^  and  when  he  heard  him, 
he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him 
gladly.  W  And  when  a  convenient 
<la7  was  come,  that  Herod  on  his  birth- 
day made  a  snpper  to  his  lords,  high 
•captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Gralilee ; 
^^>  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  said 
Herodias  came  in,  and  danced,  and 
pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat  with 
him,  the  king  said  nnto  the  damsel. 
Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I 
will  give  it  thee.  <®>  And  he  sware 
nnto  her.  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of 
me,  I  will  give  it  thee,  nnto  the  half  of 
any  kingdom.  <^>  And  she  went  forth, 
And  said  nnto  her  mother.  What  shall  I 
ask?  And  she  said.  The  head  of  John 
the  Baptist.  <^)  And  she  came  in 
straightway  with  haste  nnto  the  king, 
and  asked,   saying,  I    will  that  thou 

five  me  by  and  by  in  a  charger  the 
ead  of  John  the  Baptist.  ^  And  the 
king  was  exceeding  sorry ;  yet  for  his 
oath's  sake,  and  for  their  sakes  which 
sat  with  him,  he  woald  not  reject  her. 
<^  And  immediately  the  king  sent  an 
execntioner,^  and  commanded  his  head 
to  be  brought :  and  he  went  and  be- 
headed him  in  the  prison,  (^^  and 
brought  his  head  in  a  charger,  and 
^ve  it  to  the  damsel :  and  the  damsel 
^ve  it  to  her  mother.    <^^  And  when 
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his  disciples  heard  of  it,  they  came  and 
took  up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb.  (**)  And  the  apostles  gathered 
themselves  together  unto  Jesus,'*  and 
told  him  all  things,  both  what  they 
had  done,  and  Yfhkt  they  had  taught. 
(31)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place, 
and  rest  a  while  :  for  there  were  many 
coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.  (^'  And 
they  departed  into  a  desert  place  by 
ship  privately.  *  <^^  And  the  people  saw 
them  departing,  and  many  knew  him, 
and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities, 
and  outwent  them,  and  came  together 
unto  him.  (^>  And  Jesus,  when  he  came 
out,  saw  much  people,"^  and  was  moved 
with  compassion  towfurd  them,  because 
they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shep- 
herd:  and  he  began  to  teach  them 
many  things.  ^^  And  when  the  day 
was  now  far  spent,'  his  disciples  came 
unto  him,  and  said,  This  is  a  desert 
place,  and  now  the  time  is  far  passed : 
(3«)  send  them  away,  that  they  may  go 
into  the  country  round  about,  and  into 
the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  bread : 
for  they  have  notlung  to  eat.  ^^  He 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Give  ye 
them  to  eat.  And  they  say  unto  him. 
Shall  we    go    and    buy  two   hundred 


A  just  man  and  an  holy  .—The  two  words  indi- 
«ate--the  first,  righteousness  as  seen  in  reh&tion  to 
man;  the  second,  the  same  element  of  character  in 
rebfction  to  Gk)d. 

Observed  him.—The  word  has  been  differently 
interpreted,  bnt  Lnke  ii.  19,  where  it  is  translated 
^'  kept,"  seems  decisive  as  to  its  meaning  that  Herod 
had  a  certain  reverence  for  lus  prisoner.  In  English, 
however,  to  "keep"  a  man  is  ambignons,  ana  the 
'"observed"  of  our  version  seems  on  the  whole  pre- 
-fierable  to  any  other. 

He  did  many  things.—The  better  MSS.  give, 
'**  he  was  much  perplexed." 

(21—29)  i^d  when  a  convenient  day  was 
come. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  ziy.  6^12. 

His  lordSy  high  captains,  and  ohief  estates.— 
St.  Mark  alone  gives  the  account  of  the  guests.  The 
three  words  mean  respeciiyely— (1)  the  magnates,  or 
<Mlficials  of  the  court;  (2)  the  ehUiaTcha,  or  chief  cap- 
tains (literally,  captain  of  a  thousand — ^the  same  word 
as  in  Acts  zxi.  SI,  zxvi.  26)  in  the  Roman  legion; 
(3)  the  chief  men  ("estates"  to  modem  ears  is  too 
formal  a  word),  probably  the  large  landowners  of  the 
proTince. 

(M)  She  went  forth,  and  said  unto  her 
mother. — ^This  feature  in  the  narrative  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Mark. 

(25)  By  and  by.— We  hardly  reooffnise  in  this  word, 
60  much  has  its  meaning  altered,  St.  Mark's  familiar 


"  forthwith  "  or  "  inmiediately."  At  the  period  when 
our  version  was  made  it  was,  however  (as  we  find  in 
Shakespeare),  in  common  use  as  an  equivalent.  (Comp. 
Matt.  uii.  21.) 

(27)  An  executioner. — St.  Mark  uses  a  Latin  word, 
speculator,  a  word  which,  originallv  meaning  "  watch- 
man "  or  "  sentinel,"  had  come  to  be  appliea  by  Latin 
writers  of  the  time  specifically  to  soldiers  employed, 
as  in  this  instance,  as  couriers  or  messengers  (Suet. 
Caligula,  o.  44 ;  Tacit.  Hist  zi.  73). 

(30)  And  the  apostles  gathered  themselves 
together. — ^The  return  of  the  Twelve  from  their  first 
mission  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ix.  10),  but  not  by 
St.  Matthew  in  this  connection. 

(31—44)  And  he  said  unto  them. — See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xiv.  13—21.  Peculiar  to  St.  Mark  are  (1)  the 
tender  consideration  of  the  invitation  to  "  rest  awhile," 
and  (2)  the  description  of  the  throng  of  people  as 
"  coming  and  goinff." 

(S3)  iOid  ran  axoot. — ^The  words  are  used  to  point 
the  contrast  between  the  disciples,  who  had  come  in 
their  boat,  and  the  crowds  who  came  by  land. 

(35)  Far  spent  .  •  .  far  passed.— The  Greek 
word  is  the  same  in  both  clauses. 

(9^)  Into  the  country. — Better,  ^/t^/antM—^.e.,  the 
enclosed,  cultivated  land,  and  what  belonged  to  it. 

And  buy  themselves  bread:  for  they  have 
nothing  to  eat.— The  better  MSS.  give  simply, "  buy 
themselves  what  they  may  eai" 
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JeaiLS  Walking  on  the  Sea, 


pennyworth^  of  bread,  and  give  them  to 
eat?  <^^  He  saith  unto  them,  How 
many  loaves  have  ye  ?  go  and  see.  And 
when  they  knew,  they  say,  Five,  and 
two  fishes.  <^)  And  he  commanded 
them  to  make  all  sit  down  by  companies 
upon  the  green  grass.  (^)  And  they 
sat  down  in  ranks,  by  hundreds,  and  by 
fifties.  ^^>  And  when  he  had  taken  the 
five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  he  looked 
up  to  heaven,  and  blessed,  and  brake 
the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  set  before  them ;  and  the  two 
fiabes  divided  he  among  them  alL 
<^  And  tiiey  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled. 
t**^  And  they  took  up  twelve  baskets 
full  of  the  fragments,  and  of  the  fishes. 
<^>  And  they  that  did  eat  of  the  loaves 
were  about  five  thousand  men.  (^^  And 
straightway  he  constrained  his  disciples 
to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the 
other  side  before  unto  Bethsaida,^  while 
he  sent  away  the  people.  *^  And  when 
he  had  sent  them  away,  he  departed 
into  a  mountain  to  pray.  W  And  when 
even  was  come,'  the  ship  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  he  alone  on  the 
land.  <^)  And  he  saw  them  toiling  in 
rowing;  for  the  wind  was  contrary 
unto  them :  and  about  the  fourth  watch 
of  the  night  he  cometh  unto  them, 
walking  upon  the  sea,  and  would  have 
passed  by  them.     <^)  But  when  they 
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saw  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  they 
supposed  it  had  been  a  spirit,  and  criecL 
out :  <*^>  for  they  aU  saw  him,  and  were 
troubled.  And  immediately  he  talked 
with  them,  and  saith  xmto  them.  Be  of 
good  cheer:  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid. 
(51)  And  he  went  up  unto  them  into  the 
ship;  and  the  wind  ceased:  and  they 
were  sore  amazed  in  themselves  beyond 
measure,  and  wondered.  <^)  For  they 
considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves : 
for  their  heart  was  hardened.  <^>  And 
when  they  had  passed  over,*  they  came 
into  the  land  of  G^nnesaret,  and  drew 
to  the  shore.  <**>  And  when  they  were 
come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway  they 
knew  him,  (^>  and  ran  through  that 
whole  region  round  about,  and  began 
to  cany  about  in  beds  those  that  were 
sick,  wnere  they  heard  he  was.  ^"^  And 
whithersoever  he  entered,  into  villages,, 
or  cities,  or  country,  they  laid  the  sick  in 
the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  they 
might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border 
of  his  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched 
him»  were  made  whole. 

CHAPTEE  VII.— (')  Then  came  to- 
gether  unto  him  the  Pharisees,^  and 
certain  of  the  scribes,  which  came 
from  Jerusalem.  (*)  Ajid  when  ther 
saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with 
defiled,^  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen. 


<S9)  By  oompanies. — ^The  Greek  expresses  the  dis- 
tributiYe  force  of  the  En^Hsh  by  simple  repetition, 
"  companies  and  companies. '  The  "  neen  g^rass  "  may 
be  noted  as  an  example  of  St.  Mark's  viyidness,  and 
serves  as  an  indirect  note  of  time  pointing  to  the  same 
season  as  that  specified  by  St.  John,  «c.,  a  little  before 
the  Passover.    (Comp.  John  vi.  10.) 

(40)  Xq  ranks.— Tne  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  is  "  a  bed  of  flowers  or  herbs/'  and  it  comes  in 
here  effectively,  with  the  same  distributive  reduplication 
as  in  the  last  verse,  to  paint  the  whole  scene  to  the 
mind's  eye. 

(M)  Five  thousand  men.  —  St.  Mark  uses  the 
word  which  excludes  women  and  children. 

(45)  Unto  Bethsaida. — ^There  is  nothing  in  the  text 
to  warrant  the  marginal  reading,  "  over  against  Beth- 
saida." It  was  probably  suggest^  by  some  one  who  did 
not  know  that  there  were  two  Bethsaidas,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  seeming  difficultr  which  presented  itaelf  from 
the  statement  in  St.  Luke,  that  the  Five  Thousand 
were  fed  at  or  near  Bethsaida. 

(4e-s2)  And  when  he  had  sent  them  away.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  22—33. 

(^  For  they  considered  not. — ^This  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Mark,  and  may  ^rly  be  received  as  representing 
St.  Peter's  recollection  of  what  had  been  tne  mental 
state  of  the  disciples  at  the  time.  They  had  not  drawn 
from  tho  mirach  of  the  Loaves  the  conclusion  which 


ihe^  might  have  drawn,  that  all  natural  forces  were^ 
subject  to  their  Master's  sovereignty.  The  personal  con- 
nection of  the  Evangelist  with  the  Apostle  may,  perhaps,, 
also  account  for  his  omission  of  the  narrative  which  St. 
Matthew  fives  of  his  rashness  and  failing  faith. 

(5s-^M)  And  when  they  had  passed  over.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  34-36. 

(56)  Or  eoiintry. — ^Better,  as  before  in  vi.  36, /orms^ 
or  hamUts.  The  three  words  form  almost  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  various  gndea  of  aggregate  human  habita- 
tions. 

In  the  streets. — ^Better,  in  the  marhel-plaees. 

The  border  of  his  garment.— Better,  the  heni, 
OT  fringe.    See  Note  on  Matt.  ix.  20. 

were  made  whole. — ^The  Greek  tense  implies  an 
event  frequently  recurring. 

vn. 

(1-23)  Then  came  together  unto  him. —  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xv.  1 — ^20. 

(2)  With  defiled,  that  is  is  to  say,  with  uxl- 
washen^  hands. — ^The  first  word  means  literally  catn* 
mon,  Tnis  came  to  be  associated,  as  in  Acts  x.  14,  with 
what  was  "  unclean,"  and  so,  for  Jews  at  all  events,  the 
word  acquired  a  new  meaning.  St.  Mark's  Gentile 
readers,  nowever,  were  not  likely  to  understand  w^bat 
was  meant  by  "  common  hands,"  and  therefore  he  add» 
his  explanation  of  *'  unwashed." 
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Iionds,  they  found  fault.  (^>  For  the 
Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they 
wash  their  hands  oft,^  eat  not,  holding 
the  tradition  of  the  elders.  (^)  And 
when  they  come  from  the  market,  except 
they  wash,  they  eat  not.  And  many 
other  things  there  be,  which  they  have 
received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of 
caps,  and  pots,'  brasen  vessels,  and  of 
tables.^  (^^  Then  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  asked  him.  Why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen 
hands  9  ^^  He  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  Well  hath  Esaias  prophesied  of 
you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written.  This 
people  hononreth  me  with  their  lips,' 
out  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  <7)  How- 
beit  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teach- 
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ing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.  (^)  For  laying  aside  the  com* 
mandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition 
of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and 
cnps:  and  many  other  snch  like  things 
ye  do.  ^^)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Full 
well  ye  reject^  the  commandment  of 
Gk)d,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tra- 
dition. <^^>  For  Moses  said.  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and.  Whoso 
curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die 
the  death :  (^>  but  ye  say,  J£  a  man 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother.  It  is 
Corban,*  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  what- 
soever thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ; 
he  shall  he  free.  ^^^  And  ye  suffer  him 
no  more  to  do  ought  for  his  fisither  or 
his  mother;  (^^)  making  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  through  your  tra- 


(s%  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews.— For 
the  etJob  of  the  same  class  of  readers,  St.  Mark  adds 
another  explanatory  note.  The  custom  of  which  he 
speaks  was  not,  he  says,  peculiar  to  the  Pharisees  as 
a  sect;  it  had  passed,  through  their  hifluence,  to  the 
whole  hody  of  the  people. 

Oft. — The  Greek  MSS.  present  two  readings,  one  of 
which  this  is  the  natural  meaning;  another,  which 
means  literally,  **  with  the  fist,"  and  figuratiyely, "  with 
might  and  main."  The  evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
favour  of  the  former. 

<4|  Except  they  wash. — ^The  Greek  yerb  differs 
from  that  in  the  previous  verse,  and  implies  the  wash- 
ing or  inmiersion  (the  verb  is  that  from  which  our 
word  "  baptise  "  comes  to  ub]  of  the  whole  body,  as  the 
former  does  of  part.  The  idea  on  which  the  practice 
rested  was  not  one  of  cleanliness  or  health,  but  of 
arrogant  exduaiveness,  fastening  on  the  thought  of 
ceremonial  purity.  Th&j  migla  hare  come,  in  the 
crowd  of  the  market,  into  passiiijr  contact  with  a 
Gentile,  and  his  toudb  was  as  deS^g  as  if  it  had 
been  that  of  a  corpse.  So,  too,  the  washing  of  cups  and 
the  like  was  because  they  might  have  been  touched  by 
heathen,  and  therefore  impure,  lips. 

Washing. — ^Literally,  baptism;  but  the  form  of 
the  word  is  masculine,  while  that  used  for  the  sacra- 
mental rite  is  neuter.  The  masculine  occurs  again, 
probably  in  the  same  sense,  as  meaning  ablutions  gene- 
lany,  in  Heb.  vi.  2. 

fotB. — ^The  Greek  word  (xestes)  may  be  noted  as  a 
corrupt  form  of  sextarius^  and  therefore  taking  its  place 
among  the  Latin  words  used  by  St.  Mark  (See  JWo- 
dttc^ion.) 

Tables.-— Better,  coue/kes— «.6.,  the  low  wide  benches 
which  were  placed  near  the  tables,  and  on  which  the 
guests  reclined  instead  of  dttin^.  These  also  had  to 
be  scrupulously  washed,  because  it  was  possible  that  a 
heathen  might  have  lain  on  them.  The  word  is, 
perhaps,  nsra.  in  the  same  sense  in  chap.  It.  21. 

(^  With  unwashen  hands.— Tlie  better  MSS. 

gVe,  "  with  d^Ued  hands,"  the  word  being  the  same  as 
ifore.  It  was  probable  that  the  Pharisees  would  use 
the  stronger  word  in  their  question,  equally  probable 
that  a  transcriber  might  think  it  better  to  substitute 
that  which  was  the  more  easUy  understood. 


(6)  Well  hath  Esaias  prophesied. —  Strictly, 
well  did  Esaias  prophesy, 

(7)  In  Tain  do  they  worship  me. — The  word 
used  here  and  in  Matt.  xv.  9,  is  not  that  commonly  used 
to  express  the  outward  act  of  homage,  but  one  which 
expresses  (as  in  Acts  xviii.  13)  inward  devotion. 

The  oommandments. — The  two  Greek  words 
used  for  "  commandment "  in  this  and  the  following 
verses  are,  as  has  been  said  in  the  Note  on  Matt.  xv.  §, 
not  quite  the  same  in  meaning;  that  in  this  verse 
pointing  to  many  detailed  precepts ;  that  in  the  next 
to  the  commandment  which  is  *'  exceeding  broad." 

(8)  As  the  washing  of  pots  and  oups. — Many 
of  the  better  MSS.  omit  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse.  On  internal  grounds,  however,  it  is  nardly 
likely  that  such  words  snould  have  been  added  as  a 
note,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  passage  should 
have  been  altered  by  a  tnnscriber,  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  report  in  St.  Matthew. 

(0)  Full  well  ye  reject. — The  adverb  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Mark,  and  has  in  it  the  rin^  of  a  scathing  and  in- 
dignant irony.  The  word  '*  reject "  is  hardly  formal 
enough,  the  Greek  conveying  the  idea,  as  in  Gal.  iii. 
15,  Heb.  vii.  18,  of  "  rescinding  "  or  "  repealing."  This 
ike  Pharisees  practically  did  when  they  added  tradi- 
tiona  which  pretended  vo  be  interpretations,  but  were 
in  reality  at  variance  with  it. 

W  It  is  Corban. — The  Hebrew  word  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Mark.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  (e.^.,  Lev.  ii.  1,  5 ;  Num.  vii.  8,  5),  and  is 
translated  generally  bjr "  offering,"  sometimes  by  "  obla- 
tion" (Lev.  ii.  13;  iii.  1),  but  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  only  appears  in  Ezek.  xx.  28,  xl.  43.  It  had 
come  to  be  applied  roecifically  (as  in  the  Greek  of 
Matt,  xxvii.  6 ;  Jos.  JVars,  ii.  9,  §  4)  to  the  sacred  trea- 
sure of  the  Temple. 

He  shall  be  firee. — ^The  words,  as  the  italics  show, 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Greek,  nor 
are  they  needed,  ii  only,  with  some  MSS.,  we  strike 
out  the  conjunction  **  and  "  from  the  next  verse.  So 
the  sentence  runs,  "Ifa  man  shaU  say  ,  ,  ,  ye  suffer 
him  no  more   .    .    ." 

(IB)  MakixLff  the  word  of  Gk>d  of  none  eflldct. 
—Again  the  Greek  word  is  somewhat  more  technical^ 
making  nuU  and  void,  cancelling,  as  in  Gal.  iii  17. 
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dition,  which  ye  have  delivered:   and 
manv  such  like  things  do  ye. 

(i^T  And  when  he  had  called  all  the 

Eople  v/nto  hiniy*  he  said  unto  them, 
earken  unto  me  every  one  of  you,  and 
understand :  (^)  There  is  nothing  from 
without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him 
can  defile  him:  but  the  things  which 
come  out  of  him,  those  are  they  that 
defile  the  man.  ^^>  If  any  man  have 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  <^^^  And 
when  he  was  entered  into  the  house 
from  the  people,  his  disciples  asked  him 
concerning  the  parable.  ^^  And  he 
saith  unto  them.  Are  ye  so  without 
understanding:  also?  Do  ye  not  per- 
ceive,  that  w^tsoever  thin^  from  ^th- 
out  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot 
defile  him ;  (^^  because  it  entereth  not 
into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and 
goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all 
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meats?  ^^^  And  he  said.  That  which 
cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth 
the  man.  ^^^  For  from  within,*  out 
of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  mur- 
ders, (®^  thefts,  covetousness,  wicked- 
ness, deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye, 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness:  <^^  all 
these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and 
defile  the  man. 

(2*)  And  from  thence  he  arose,^  and 
went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  entered  into  an  house,  and 
would  have  no  man  know  it:  but  he 
could  not  be  hid.  ^^^  For  a  certain 
woman,  whose  young  daughter  had  an 
unclean  spirit,  heard  of  hmi,  and  came 
and  fell  at  his  feet :  ^^^  the  woman  was 
a  Greek,^  a  Syrophenician  by  nation; 
and  she  besought  him  that  he  would 
cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter. 


Through  your  tradition. — Here  the  stractnre  ot 
the  sentence  points  to  the  "tradition'*  as  being  the 
instroment  with  which  the  Law  was  made  nnll  ana  void. 
In  Matt.  ZY.  6  the  meaning  is  slightly  different  (see 
Neto  there). 

Many  auoh  like  things. — ^Assuming  the  words 
"  washing  of  caps  and  pots/'  in  verse  8,  to  be  {^nnine, 
^kere  b  an  emphatic  scorn  expressed  in  this  iteration 
of  the  same  formula. 

(16)  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear. — ^It  was 
with  this  formula  that  onr  Lord  had  closed  some  at 
least  of  His  parables  (chap.  iv.  9,  Matt.  ziii.  10).  And  it 
was  probably  this  that  led  to  the  form  which  tne  inquiry 
of  the  disciples  took  when  they  came  to  aak  their  Master 
**  eoncerning  the  parable."  The  whole  verse  is,  however, 
oiaitted  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  may  have  been 
originally  a  marg^inal  note  written  by  some  early  trans- 
criber to  call  attention  to  the  truth  stated  in  the  t^. 

0^)  It  entereth  not  into  his  heart.  —  The 
words  are  not  in  St.  Matthew,  and  emphasise  the  con- 
trast with  what  follows.  The  ''heart"  is,  after  the 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  symbol  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  affections.  (Ck>mp.  Frov.  vii.  7 ;  ix.  4, 16 ;  x.  18, 
in  all  of  which  "  understanding"  stands  for  the  Hebrew 
of  "heart.") 

Purging  all  meats.— This  also  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Hark,  and  presents  some  difficulties.  In  the  commonly 
received  text,  the  participle  is  in  the  neuter  nominative, 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  to  the  verb  "goeth  out." 
But  in  this  construction  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
a»nse  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth — itself  anartide 
el  food,  with  no  special  character— -can  be  said  to  Pnige 
ov  cleanse  all  other  forms  of  food.  The  better  MS§., 
however,  give  the  participle  in  the  masculine.  This  has 
been  expGuned  by  many  as  a  grammatical  anomaly, 
and  the  participle  being  treated  as  if  it  agreed  (thou^ 
in  a  different  case]  wiw  the  word  "  draugnt"  or  "cess- 
pool," the  latter  is  said  to  deanse  all  mea&,  as  removing 
the  excreta,  or  impure  parts,  from  them,  and  leaving 
only  that  which  nourishes  the  body.  A  far  better  con- 
atruction,  both  as  to  grammar  and  meaning,  is  f  oimd  by 
making  the  word  "purging,"  or  better,  clSmsing,  agree 
with  the  subjeot  of  the  verb  "  He  saiw'  in  verse  18— 


"  He  saith  this  .  .  .  and  in  so  saying,  deanseth  all 
meats."  So  taken,  the  words  antidpate,  in  almoet  the 
same  terms,  the  tiuth  of  Acts  x.  15,  "  What  Qod  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  The  construction 
is  tenable  grammatically,  has  the  support  of  high 
authority  both  ancient  and  modem,  and  oovioudy  gives 
a  much  better  sense.  It  is  a  possible  conjecture  that 
the  words  **  deansing  all  meats  may  have  been,  at  first, 
a  ma^inal  note  (like  the  addition  in  verse  16),  attached 
}o  "  He  saith,"  and  have  afterwards  found  ^eir  way 
mto  the  text. 

(^)  Covetousness^  wickedness.  —  The  Greek 
words  for  these  are,  like  the  preceding,  in  the  plural, 
as  pointing  to  the  manifold  lorms  in  which  the  sins 
show  themselves. 

An  evil  eye. — ^As  explained  by  Matt.  xx.  15  (where 
see  Note),  the  "  evil  eye  "  is  that  which  looks  askance 
on  the  good  of  others — i,e.,  envy  in  its  most  malignant 
form. 

Pnde. — ^Better,  perhaps,  haughUneea.  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word  so 
translated  occurs.  The  cognate  adjective  meets  us  in 
Bom.  i.  30;  2Tim.  iiL2. 

Foolishness. — This,  agiun,is  a  rare  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  meeting  us  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  1, 17,  21.  As 
interpreted  by  Prov.  xiv.  18,  xv.  21,  it  is  the  foUy  which 
consists  in  the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God,  the  infatu- 
ation of  impiety. 

(24-90)  And  firom  thenoe  he  arose.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  XV.  21— 2a 

Tyre  and  Sidon.— The  better  MSS.  omit  the 
latter  name  here,  and  reserve  it  for  verse  31,  where 
see  Note. 

Entered  into  an  house.— The  fact  is  pecuUar  to 
St.  Mark,  and  seems  specified  as  an  indication  of  our 
Lord's  wish  to  avoid  publidty. 

(26)  A  Greek — i.e.,  in  the  sense  which  the  word  had 
gained  in  Palestine,  a  Gentile,  as  in  Bom.  1 16 ;  u.  9, 
10.  The  modem  use  of  "Frank"  in  the  East  for 
Europeans  of  every  conntiy,  offers  an  analogous  exten- 
sion of  the  orif^inal  meaning  of  a  name. 

Syrophenician. — ^The  word,  which  occurs  in  Ju- 
venal (Sot  viii.  159),  may  be  noted  as  an  inatsnoe  oC 
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Tlie  Dogs  and  the  Children's  Crumbs.       ST.    MAEK,    VIII. 


EphpkciXl\a, 


(27)  Biit  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Let  the 
children  first  be  filled:  for  it  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to 
cast  it  unto  the  dogs.  ^^  And  she 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yes,  Lord : 
jet  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the 
children's  crumbs.  ^^  And  he  said 
imto  her.  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ; 
the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter. 
^^'i  And  when  she  was  come  to  her 
house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out, 
and  her  daughter  laid  upon  the  bed. 

(31)  And  again,  departing  fix>m  the 
coasts  of  1^1^  aud  Sidon,  he  came  unto 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 
the  coasts  of  Decapolis.  <^)  And  they 
bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf,  and 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech;  and 
they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon 
him.  (^^  And  he  took  him  aside  from 
the  multitude,  and  put  his  fingers  into 
his  ears,  and  he  spit,  and  touched  his 


tongue;  ^^  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephpha- 
tha,  that  is.  Be  opened.  (*>  And 
straightway  his  ears  were  opened^  and 
the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and 
he  spake  plain.  ^  And  he  charged 
them  that  they  should  tell  no  man : 
but  the  more  he  charged  them,  so  much 
the  more  a  great  deal  they  published 
it;  ^  and  were  beyond  measure  as- 
tonished, saying.  He  hath  done  all 
things  well :  he  maketh  both  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 


A.D.  as. 
a  WtiX.  IS.  SS. 


CHAPTEE  Vni.— Win  thosedaysthe 
multitude  being  very  great,'  and  having 
nothing  to  eat,  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
unto  himy  and  saith  unto  them,  <^)  I  have 
compassion  on  the  multitude,  because 
they  have  now  been  with  me  three  davs, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat:  (^^  and  if  I 
send  them  away  fasting  to  their  own 


St  Mark's  tendency  to  use  Latin  forms.  The  Emperor 
Adrian  diyided  the  proTince  of  Syria  mto  three  parts 
— Syria  proper,  Syro-Phoenicia,  and  Syria-FalsBstma — 
and  we  may  well  belieye  that  this  official  distinction 
rested  on  a  pre-existing  nomendatnre. 

(27)  IfOtthe  children  first  be  filled.— The  pre- 
cise form  of  the  answer  thus  given  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark. 

09  Bat  of  the  children's  crumbs. — ^The  form 
yaries  slightly  from  St.  Matthew's  "  the  crumhs  that 
fall  from  their  masters'  table,"  and  has,  perhaps,  a 
certain  yiyidness  of  antithesis. 

(29)  For  this  saying  go  thy  way.— St.  Mark 
omits  the  words  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith,"  and 

5nia  the  answer  to  the  prayer  in  a  somewhat  more 
efinite  form  than  St.  Matthew's  "  Be  it  unto  thee  eyen 
as  thou  yyilt." 

(30)  Her  daughter  laid  upon  the  bed.— The 
spnphic  description,  as  usual,  is  characteristic  of  St. 

(31)  Departing  firom  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon. — ^The  hotter  MSS.  giye  "  from  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  through  Sidon."  The  latter  city  lay  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  north.  Accepting  this  reading,  it  marks 
the  extreme  limit  of  our  Xora's  joumeyings — we  can 
hardly  say  of  His  ministry,  for  there  is  no  indication 
that  Me  went  there  as  a  preacher  of  the  Kingdom.  We 
may  howeyer,  perhaps,  trace  the  feeling  which  prompted 
the  yisit  in  the  woras,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon,"  in  Luke  x.  14,  and  in  the ''  Other  sheep, 
not  of  this  fold,"  in  John  x.  16. 

I>eoapoliB. — ^Another  instance  of  St.  Mark's  use  of 
a  Roman  nomenclature.  St.  Matthew  says  simply, "  He 
departed  thence,  and  came  by  the  Sea  ox  GhJilee."  For 
DecapoliSy  see  Note  on  Matt.  iy.  25. 

(32>  They  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf. 

The  narratiye  that  follows  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

The  locality  is  not  named,  but  was  probably  somewhere 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. — ^The 
English  rendering  is  guite  accurate,  but  it  may  be 


noted  that  the  word  which  St.  Mark  uses  stands  for 
"dumb"  in  the  Greek  yersion  of  Isa.  xxxy.  6,  and 
may  therefore  haye  been  used  by  him  to  connect  the 
miracle  which  he  describes  with  that  prophecy. 

(33)  He  took  him  aside  f^om  the  multi- 
tude.— ^We  trace  in  this,  and  in  the  manual  acts  that 
followed,  the  same  tender  considerateness  for  the  in- 
firmities of  the  sufferer  as  in  our  Lord's  treatment  of 
the  blind.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  ix.  29.)  Here  the  man 
could  not  find  in  the  pitying  tones  of  the  yoice  of  the 
Healer  that  on  which  nis  faith  could  fast^i,  and  the  act 
came  in  to  fill  up  the  yoid. 

<M)  Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed^y-The 
look,  it  is  clear,  implied  prayer,  as  in  John  xi.  41. 
The  ''sigh,"  too,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  "groans" 
and  "  tears  "  of  John  xi.  33, 35, 38,  and  finds  its  analogue 
in  the  sadness  of  S3rmpathy  which  we  feel  at  the  sight 
of  suffering,  eyen  when  we  know  that  we  haye  the 
power  to  remoye  its  cause. 

Ephphatha. — ^Another  instance  of  St.  Mark's  repro- 
duction of  the  yery  syllables  uttered  by  our  Lord.  (See 
Introduction,  and  Note  on  chap.  y.  41.) 

(35)  His  ears. — ^Literally,  his  hearing,  or,  as  the 
word  is  in  the  plural,  his  organs  of  hearing. 

The  string  of  his  tongue. — ^Better,  bond,  that 
whi<^  confined  and  hampered  his  speech.  (Gomp. 
Luke  xiii.  16.)  There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
St.  Mark  used  the  word  in  any  anatomical  sense,  as  the 
English  word  seems  to  suggest,  for  a  "  nerye  "  or  "  ten- 
don," as  in  the  '*  eye-strings "  of  the  original  text  of 
the  "  Bock  of  Ages." 

(37)  And  the  dumb  to  speak. — ^We  note  the 
distinction  between  St.  Mark's  accurate  description  in 
yerse  32,  and  the  less  precise  language  of  popular 
amazement. 

vin. 

0)  In  those  days.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xy.  32 — 38. 

(3)  For  divers  of  them. — Better,  and  some  of  them 
are  (or,  are  come)  from  afar.  The  words  are  giyen  aa 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  are  in  the  perfect  tense. 
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TJiA  Feediiig  of  the  F<mr  TJimscmd.        ST.    MARK,    VIII. 


The  Leaven  ofHt/e  Pharteees. 


houses,  they  will  faint  by  the  way :  for 
divers  of  them  came  from  far.  (^)  And 
his  disciples  answered  him,  From  whence 
can  a  man  satisfy  these  men  with  bread 
here  in  the  wilderness?  <*)  And  he 
asked  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? 
And  they  said,  Seven.  (^)  And  he  com- 
manded the  people  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground:  and  he  took  the  seven  loaves, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave 
to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them  ;  and 
thev  did  set  them  before  the  people. 
^7)  And  they  had  a  few  small  fishes:  and 
he  blessed,  and  commanded  to  set  them 
also  before  them.  (^)  So  they  did  eat, 
and  were  filled :  and  thev  took  up  of  the 
broken  msat  that  was  left  seven  baskets. 
(9)  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about 
four  thousand :  and  he  sent  them  away. 
(10)  And  straightwav  he  entered  into 
a  ship  with  his  disciples,  and  came  into 
the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.  (i^>  And  the 
Pharisees  came  forth,'  and  began  to 
question  with  him,  seeking  of  him  a  sign 
from  heaven,  tempting  him.  <^>  And 
he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  saith. 
Why  doth  this  generation  seek  after  a 
sign  P  verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  shall 
no  sign  be  riven  unto  this  generation. 
(^^)  And  he  teffc  them,  and  entering  into 


b  If  atk.  l«.  ft. 


elCaU.14.7. 


a  UmU.  16. 1. 


the  ship  again  departed  to  the  other 
side. 

<^^>  Now  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to 
take  bread,*  neither  had  they  in  the 
ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf. 
(u)  And  he  charged  them,  saying,  Take 
heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod. 
(^')  And  they  reasoned  among  them- 
selves, saying.  It  is  because  we  have  no 
bread.^  (^  And  when  Jesus  knew  it, 
he  saith  unto  them.  Why  reason  ye, 
because  ye  have  no  bread?  perceive  ye 
not  yet,  neither  understand?  have  ye 
your  heart  yet  hardened?  W  Having 
eyes,  see  ye  not  ?  and  having  ears,  hear 
e  not?  and  do  ye  not  remember? 
^)  When  I  brake  the  five  loaves  among 
five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of 
fragments  took  ye  up  ?  They  say  unto 
him.  Twelve.  <*>  And  when  the  seven 
among  four  thousand,  how  many  baskets 
full  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ?  And  they 
said.  Seven.  (">  And  he  said  unto  them. 
How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  ? 

<^)  And  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida ;  and 
they  bring  a  blind  man  unto  him,  and 
besought  him  to  touch  him.  <^)  And 
he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  when  he 
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(^)  Satisfy  .—The  verb  is  the  same  as  the  "  filled  "  of 
Mark  vii.  27. 

Here  in  the  wilderness. — The  word  here,  ae  in 
Matt.  TV.  3d,  is  not  the  one  nsnally  employed,  and  is 
abstract,  not  concrete,  in  its  form,  sowestine  the  idea, 
i.e.,  of  "loneliness;"  and  through  tSa,i,  of  a  lonely 
place.  It  is  nsed  in  a  like  sense  in  2  Cor.  xi.  26 ;  Heb. 
xi.  38.  Like  many  other  abstract  words,  it  seems  to 
have  tended  to  a  concrete  meaning;  but  there  is  always 
an  a^redable  shade  of  difference. 

(0)  To  sit  down.— The  Qreek  word  implies  the  nsoal 
Eastern  position  of  reclining,  rather  than  oar  sitting. 

(8)  Broken  meat.— Better,  yroomenfo. 

Seven  baakets.— See  Note  on  Matt.  zy.  37. 

00)  He  entered  into  a  ship.— Better,  the  ship,  or 
hoot, 

Dalmanutha.— St.  Mark's  use  of  the  word,  instead 
of  the  Magdahi  or  "  Magada  "  of  St.  Matthew,  may  be 
noted  as  an  instance  of  nis  independence.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  writer.  On  its  probable  site,  see 
Note  on  Matt.  zy.  39. 

(u-12)  And  the  Pharisees  came  forth.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  1—4.  St.  Mark,  it  may  be  noted, 
does  not  mention  the  presence  of  tiie  Pharisees,  and 

K'ves  only  part  of  our  Lord's  answer.  On  the  other 
ind,  he  charact-eristically  describes  the  "sighing 
deeply  in  spirit "  in  verse  12,  which  St.  Matthew  does 
not  give. 

(^2)  There  shall  no  sign  be  given.— We  note  the 
omission  of  *'the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,"  as  given 
in  Matt.  xvi.  4. 
(i3~2i)  See  Notes  on  Matt.  xri.  4—12. 
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W  Now  the  disoiples.—Better,  and  (he  discwles, 
in  dose  connection  with  the  preceding  verse,  ana  not 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  section. 

More  than  one  loaf.— Another  detail  peculiar  to 
St.  Mark. 

W  He  charged  them.— The  verb  is  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  and  implies  that  the  command  was  more  than 
once  repeatedu  Hence  thev,  too,  "were  reasoning," 
more  than  once,  what  was  me  meaning  of  the  precept 
on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid. 

The  leaven  of  Herod. —  The  words  imply  the 
presence  among  the  questioners  of  verse  11  of  others 
Besides  the  Pharisees.  On  the  connection  between  the 
''leaven  of  Herod"  and  that  of  ''the  Saddncees"  In 
Matt.  xvi.  6,  see  Note  on  that  verse. 

(17)  Have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  P— The 

nttion  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  as  are  also  the  two 
(]^uestions  in  verse  18.  The  expression  of  indignant 
astonishment  is  characteristically  more  vivid  and  em> 
phatic  in  St.  Mark's  report. 

(19-20)  How  many  baskets  .  .  P— The  woids 
for  "baskets"  are,  as  has  been  said,  different  in  the 
two  verses.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  xv.  37.) 

(28)  And  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida.— This  miracle 
also  is  recorded  by  St.  Mark  only.  Judging  by  tiie 
localities  named  previously,  Dalmanutha  (verse  10), 
the  passage  across  the  lake  (verse  13),  and  aftenrarda 
"the  villupes  of  CSeesarea  Philmpi  (verse  27),  it  is 
probable  uiat  this  was  the  Betnsaida  on  the  north- 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

m  He  took  the  blind  man  by  the  baxui. — 
We  note  in  the  act  the  same  considerate  ad^tation  o£ 


Ft^8  Confessiwi  (f  Faith, 
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Savirvf  Life  and  Losing  it^ 


had  spit  on  hid  eyes,  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
ought.  <^>  And  he  looked  up,  and  said, 
I  see  men  as  trees,  walking.  (^>  After 
that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  look  up:  and  he 
was  restored,  and  saw  every  man  clearly. 
<'^>  And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  house, 
saying.  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor 
teil  it  to  any  in  the  town. 

<^>  And  Jesus  went  out,*  and  his 
disciples,  into  the  towns  of  Csesarea 
Philippi :  and  by  the  way  he  asked  his 
disciples,  saying  unto  them.  Whom  do 
men  say  tmLt  I  amP  <^>  And  they 
answered,  John  the  Baptist :  but  some 
say  Elias ;  and  others,  One  of  the  pro- 
phets. <^)  And  he  saith  unto  them. 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  amP  And 
Peter  answereth  and  saith  unto  him. 
Thou  art  the  Christ.  («»  And  he 
charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no 


a  Matt  16. 13. 
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man  of  him.  (^^  And  he  began  to  teach 
them,  that  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the 
elders,  and  of  the  chief  priests,  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three 
days  rise  again.  ^^  And  he  spake  that 
saying  openly.  And  Peter  took  him, 
and  began  to  rebuke  him.  <^)  But  when 
he  had  turned  about  and  looked  on  hia 
disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter,  saying.  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan:  for  thou  sa- 
Yourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  6od^ 
but  the  things  that  be  of  men. 

(^)  And  when  he  had  called  the  people 
vnto  him  with  his  disciples  also,  he  said 
unto  them.  Whosoever  will  come  after 
me,^  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me.  (^>  For  who- 
soever will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall 
save  it.     W  For  what  shall  it  profit  a 


the  method  of  healing  to  the  man's  infirmities  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deaf  man  in  chap.  vii.  33.  As  far  as  the 
first  three  Gospels  are  concerned,  these  are  the  two 
instances  of  the  "  spitting  "  here  recorded,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  links  that  connect  St.  Mark  with  the  fourth 
Gospel  (John  ix.  6). 

If  he  saw  ought.— The  better  MSS.  give  the  yery 
words, ''  Dost  thou  see  ought  P  " 

W  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking.— The  better 
MSS.  ^ve  two  words  expressing  different  forms  of 
pereeption,  "  I  behold  men,  for  I  see  them  walking  as 
trees.      Hissight  was  notyet  dear,  but  he  interpreted 
what  it  told  him  riffhtly.     The  naturalness  of  this 
description   of  the  &st  impression  of  the  restored 
sense  strikes  every  reader.    From  the  point  of  view 
which  looks  on  our  Lord's  miracles  as  having  a  sym- 
bolic character,  and  being,  as  it  were,  acted  parables, 
we  may  see  in  it  that  wnich  represents  an  analogous 
stage  in  the  roiritual  growth  oi  men,  when  truths  for 
which  before  they  had  no  faculty  of  vision  are  seen  for 
the  first  time,  but  are  not  Asyot  apprehended  in  their 
full  or  definiteproportions.    They  need  a  second  touch 
of  the  DiTine  luuia,  the  passing  away  of  another  film  of 
uniorance  or  prejudice,  and  then  they  too  see  all  things 
clearlv. 
(»)  jSvery  man.— The  better  MSS.nve"all  things." 
Clearly.— This  is  probably  the  right  rendering  of 
the  true  reading ;  but  the  received  test  gives  a  word 
which  implies  that  he  was  far,  as  well  as  clear,  sighted. 
(^  Neither   go  into  the  town.— As  in  other 
works  of  healing,  so  in  this,  our  Lord  seems  to  haye 
prescribed   quietude   after,   as   well   as   before,  the 
miracle,   as   a  spiritual   discipline — ^partly,  we   may 
believe,  because  the  work  that  had  been  done  called 
for  prayer  for  the  riffht  use  of  the  new,  or  the  re* 
stored,  power;  partly  (as  in  Matt.  xii.  16),  because  He 
irould  not  seem  Himself  to  court  the  fame  of  publicity. 
Following  the  line  of  thought  taken  in  the  Note  on 
Tarse  24,  we  may  extend  the  application  to  the  work 
of  spiritual  illumination.    Here  also  it  is  not  good  that 
the  first  dear  apprehension  of  spiritual  truths  should 


be  followed  by  the  hasty  utterances  of  the  excitement 
of  the  new-bom  life. 

(»-»)  See  Notes  on  Matt.  rvi.  13—16. 

The  towns  of  Oeesarea  Philippi.— Better^ 
viUageB, 

He  asked  his  disciples.— The  tense  of  the  Greek 
Terb  implies  that  it  was  not  a  single  question  only,  but 
a  continued  and,  as  it  were,  searching  inquiry.  The 
time  was  oome  to  test  the  faith  of  the  disciples 
thoroughly. 

(90)  And  he  charged  them. — On  the  assumption 
of  a  connection  between  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  and 
St.  Peter  (see  Inirodfwcition),  the  omission  of  the  promise 
to  the  latter,  recorded  so  fully  by  St.  Matthew,  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  an  eviaence  of  the  humility  of 
the  Apostle,  who  shrank  from  what  might  seem  to 
savour  of  self-assertion. 

(31-33)  And  he  began  to  teach  them.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xvi.  21 — ^23.  The  points  peculiar  to  St.  Mark 
are,  (1)  that  our  Lord  "  spake  that  saying  openly  " — 
the  absence  of  any  reticence  in  this  announcement  of 
apparent  failure  was  what  startled  the  disciples ;  and 
(2)  the  graphic  touch  that  as  He  rebuked  IPeter,  He 
turned  and  looked,  not  on  that  Apostle  only,  but  on 
the  whole  company  of  the  disciples. 

(34-.S8)  And!^  when  he  had  called  the  people.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  24—28.  The  "calling  the 
people,"  or  better,  the  mrdtitude,  to  hear  what  involved 
the  apparent  failure  of  His  mission  announced  in  the 
precedmg  verses  is  an  addition  to  St.  Matthew's 
narrative.  It  is  confirmed  by  St.  Luke's  "  He  -said 
unto  all"  (ix.  23). 

(35)  And  the  gospel's. — ^In  St.  Matthew  we  find 
simply  "for  Me.'^  The  addition  is  significant,  aa 
showing  that  though  our  Lord  demanded  in  the  first 
instance  entire  personal  devotion,  it  was  for  Himself  as 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  good  news  from  Grod  of 
which  He  had  borne  witness,  and  of  which  He  was  to 
be  the  martyr  (John  zviii  87)^ 

(36,  37)  His  own  soul.— Better,  life  in  both  verses. 
The  word  "  lose  "  is  not  the  same  as  in  verse  35|  and 
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The  Transfiguration, 


ST.   MARK,   IX. 


TliA  Coming  of  Eliaa. 


man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  sonl?  <^J  Or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
«oid  P  <®^  Whosoever  therefore  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this 
^ulteroos  and  sinfiil  generation;*  of 
him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  And  he  said 
iinto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,*  That 
there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power. 

<^)  And  after  six  days  Jesns  taketh 
with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,^ 
and  leadeth  tiiiem  up  into  an  hi^h 
mountain  apart  by  themselves :  and  he 
was  transfigured  before  them.  ^^^  And 
his  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding 
white  as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth 
can  white  them.  W  And  there  appeared 
unto  them  Elias  with  Moses  :  and  they 
were  talking  with  Jesus.  <^>  And  Peter 
answered  and  said  to  Jesus,  Master,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  and  let  us 
make  three  tabernacles;  one  for  thee, 


aMattiaas. 


A.D.  SS. 
h  Matt.  Ul  88. 


e  Matt.  17. 1. 


<IIaa.S3.l,  &c. 


and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elias. 
(6)  For  he  wist  not  what  to  say;  for 
they  were  sore  afraid.  ^^  And  there 
was  a  cloud  that  overshadowed  them: 
and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son :  hear 
him.  <®>  And  suddenly,  when  they 
had  looked  round  about,  they  saw 
no  man  any  more,  save  Jesus  only 
with  themselves.  ^^^  And  as  they 
came  down  from  the  mountain,  he 
charged  them  that  they  should  tell 
no  man  what  things  they  had  seen, 
till  the  Son  of  man  were  risen  from 
the  dead.  (^®J  And  they  kept  that  say- 
ing vTith  themselves,  questioning  one 
with  another  what  the  rising  from  the 
dead  should  mean. 

W  And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Why 
say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first 
come?  ^^  And  he  answered  and  told 
them,  Elias  verily  cometh  first,  and 
restoreth  all  things;  and  how  it  is 
written  of  the  Son  of  man,''  that  he 
must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at 
nought.  (^>  But  I  say  unto  you.  That 
Elias  is  indeed  come,  and  they  have 
done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed^ 
as  it  is  written  of  him. 


had,  perhaps,  better  be  rendered  forfeit,  as  implying, 
what  the  other  word  does  not  necessarUy  imply,  the 
idea  of  a  penalty. 

(88)  Whosoever  therefore.^Here  St.  Mark  differs 
from  St.  Matthew,  who  omits  these  words,  and  agrees, 
though  not  quite  verbally,  with  St.  Luke.  It  is  obvious 
that  general  as  the  words  are,  they  had  a  special  bear- 
ing on  those  who,  like  Peter,  and  probably  the  other 
disciples,  had  shown  that  they  were  "  ashamed  "  of  the 
woros  which  had  just  been  spoken. 

This  adulterous  and  sinful  generation.— 
The  words  are  not  found  in  St.  Luke's  report,  but  they 
a^ree  with  language  which  our  Lord  had  used  before 
(Matt.  xii.  89;  xvi.  4).  Their  force  here  lies  in  the 
<K)ntrast  drawn  between  those  from  whose  frown  or 
scorn  the  disciples  were  now  shrinking,  and  the  bright 
hosts  in  whose  presence  the  faithless  should  be  put  to 
fihame  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  come  in  His  ffloiy. 
They  were  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  ana  dJSk 
themselves  which  ordeal  was  the  mo&t  terrible. 


0)  And  he  said  unto  them.— The  division  of 
the  chapters  is  obviously  wrong.  The  verse  ought  to 
<K)me,  as  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  foregoing  discourse.  The  present 
arrangement  mav  have  men  made  with  a  view  of  con- 
necting it  with  tne  Txansfiguration,  as  that  which  wm 
Ihe  fiunlment  of  the  promise ;  but  if  so,  it  was  based 
on  what  is  at  least  a  doubtful  interpretation.  (See 
Note  on  Matt.  xvi.  28.)  The  form  of  the  words  in 
St.  Mark  agrees  with  St.  Luke's  report,  "  until 
ihey  shall  see  the  kingdom  of   Qod/'    rather  than 


with  St.  Matthew's  "  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His 
kingdom." 

Come  with  power.—The  Greek  verb  implies  that 
they  should  see  it  not  "  coming,"  but  as  having  actually 
come  in  its  completeness. 

(3-8)  And  after  six  days.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
rvii.  1 — 8. 

(S)  Shining.—Better,  perhaps,  glittering. 

Exceeding  white  as  snow.— The  two  last  words 
are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  comparison  of  the 
bright  raiment  with  clothes  that  baa  just  passed 
through  the  fuller's  or  bleacher's  hands,  is,  in  its 
homeh"  vividness,  peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

(5)  Master. — St.  Mark,  after  his  manner,  gives  the 
Hebrew  **  Babbi "  for  the  "  Lord  "  of  St.  Mat&ew,  and 
the  "  Master  "  of  St.  Luke. 

(7)  This  is  my  beloved  Son.— It  will  be  noted 
that  St.  Mark  omits  the  words  "  in  whom  I  am  w^ell 
pleased." 

(9-13)  And  as  they  came  down  fi^m  the 
mountain.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xvii.  9—13. 

(10)  And  they  kept  that  saying  with  them- 
selves.— ^We  again  note  what  we  may  describe  as  a 
characteristic  touch,  analysing  the  mental  condition  of 
the  disciples  in  relation  to  their  Master's  teaching. 

OS)  As  it  is  written  of  him.— ^The  woras  az« 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  and  probably  point  (1)  to  the 
special  prediction  of  the  coming  of  jEUi jah  in  MaL  iv., 
and  (2)  to  the  parallelism  between  the  career  of  the 
Baptist  and  that  of  the  Tishbite  prophet.  What  had 
been  written  of  or  for  the  one,  the  record  of  bold 
rebuke  and  consequent  suffering  for  the  IVnth,  had 
received  its  fulfilment  in  the  other. 
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The  Demoniac  Boy, 


ST.  MAEK,  IX. 


The  Demon  cast  ouL 


(^^)  And  when  he  came  to  his  discipleB,"* 
he  saw  a  great  multitude  about  them, 
and  the  scribes  questioning  with  them. 
<^)  And  straightway  all  the  people, 
when  they  beheld  him,  were  greatly 
amazed,  and  running  to  him  saluted 
him«  (^^>  And  he  asked  the  scribes. 
What  question  je  with  them?^  <^^)  and 
one  of  the  multitude  answered  and  said. 
Master,  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my 
son,  which  hath  a  dumb  spirit ;  (^^>  and 
wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth 
him:^  and  he  foameth,  and  gnasheth 
with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away  :  and  I 
spake  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should 
cast  him  out;  and  they  could  not. 
^^  He  answereth  him,  and  saith,  O 
faithless  generation,  how  Ions  shall  I 
be  with  youP  how  long  shaU  I  suffer 
you  P  bring  him  unto  me.  ^^^  And  they 
Drought  Mm  unto  him :  and  when  he 
saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit  tare 
him;  and  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
wallowed  foaming.  (^)  And  he  asked 
his  father.  How  long  is  it  ago  since 
this  came  unto  him  P    And  he  said.  Of 


a  MaU.  17.  II. 


1  Or.  amana  yonar- 
maeBt 


2  Or,  doAetk  Aim. 


a  child.  <^)  And  ofttimes  it  hath  cast 
him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  waters, 
to  destroy  him :  but  if  thou  canst  do 
any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us,  and 
help  us.  <^^  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If 
thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible to  him  that  believeth.  <^>  And 
straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried 
out,  and  said  with  tears.  Lord,  I  believe  ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief.  <^>  When 
Jesus  saw  that  the  people  came  running- 
together,  he  rebuked  the  foul  spirit^ 
saying  unto  him.  Thou  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  I  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,, 
and  enter  no  more  into  him.  W  And  the 
spirit  cried,  and  rent  him  sore,  and 
came  out  of  him:  and  he  was  as. 
one  dead ;  insomuch  that  many  said,. 
He  is  dead.  W  But  Jesus  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  lifted  him  up;  and  he 
arose.  ^^^  And  when  he  was  come  into 
the  house,  his  disciples  asked  him  pri- 
vately. Why  could  not  we  cast  him 
out  P    W  ^^j  -jj^Q  gai^  miix>  them,  Thi» 

kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing,  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting. 


(14-29)  And  when  he  oame  to  his  disoiples.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xvii.  14—21.  The  narratiye  of  St. 
Mark  here  becomes  mDch  the  fullest  of  the  three.  He 
alone  menlions,  eg.,  in  this  Terse,  the  presence  of  the 
scribes  disputing  with  the  disciples,  and  in  the  next, 
the  "ronning"  and  the  '* greeting"  with  which  the 
multitude  received  our  Lord  as  He  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  the  question  in  Terse  16  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  dispute. 

(15)  Were  greatly  amased.— This  fact  is  noted  by 
St.  Mark  only.  We  are  not  told  what  caused  it.  Was 
there  some  lingering  radiance,  or  some  expression  of 
diTine  joj  har<fly  less  radiant,  that  struck  the  disciples 
and  the  people  as  strangely  unlike  the  sadness  that  nad 
been  shown  in  recent  words  and  looks  P  (chap.  Tiii.  30 
—33). 

(17)  A  dumb  spirit. — This,  again,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark,  as  is  also  the  "  gnadbinff  of  the  teeth  "  and  the 
"  pining"  or  "withering"  in  tne  next  Terse. 

(30)  He  fell  on  the  ground,  and  wallowed 
foaming. — ^Another  graphic  touch  found  only  in  St. 
Mark. 

(21)  And  he  asked  his  father .~The  question, 
asked  as  if  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  chronic,  and 
therefore  seemingly  hopeless,  cnaracter  of  ihe  posses- 
sion, is  peculiar  to  this  Uospel,  as  is  the  circumstantial 
account  of  the  falling  oft-tmies  "  into  the  fire  and  into 
the  waters." 

(22)  If  thou  canst  do  any  thing. — The  words  are 
spoken  almost  in  the  accents  of  despair.  Could  He, 
tne  Master,  preTail  where  the  disciples  had  failed  P 

(p)  If  thou  canst  believe.— The  better  MSS. 
omit  the  word  "  belieTe,*'  and  the  sentence  without  it  is 
taken  as  expressing  the  sadness  of  surprise.  Our  Lord 
repeats  the  half-belieTing,  half -despairing  words  of  the 
father  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  If  thou  canst    .    .    ./ 


Was  this  the  way  in  which  a  man  should  speak  who 
came  to  EUm  as  a  Healer  P  Such  a  one  had  to  learn 
the  ^preat  primary  lesson  that  "  all  things  were  possible 
to  hmi  that  belieyeth,"  that  the  secret  of  previous 
failure  lay,  in  part  at  least,  in  his  own  want  of  faith, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  scribes  and  disciples  who  had 
tried  their  arts  of  exorcism  in  vain. 

(24)  And  straightway  the  father  of  th» 
child  •  .  . — ^The  whole  Terse  is  pectdiar  to  St» 
Mark.  The  better  MSS.  omit  "with  tears."  The 
answer  of  the  father  shows  that  the  conflict  between 
faith  and  unf aith  was  still  continuing ;  but  the  relative- 
position  of  the  two  had  altered  for  the  better,  and  th& 
former  was  beginning  to  prevail. 

(25)  When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people  cam» 
running  together.— This  fact  and  the  words  of  the 
rebuke  to  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  spirit "  are  found  only  in 
St.  Mark. 

Enter  no  more  into  him. — ^We  may  note  in 
these  words,  used  by  our  Lord  in  this  case  only,  a  ten- 
der  adaptation  to  the  weak  faith  of  the  father.  He  had 
seen  so  many  relapses,  the  last  state  worse  than  the 
first,  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  take  in  the  thought 
that  the  cure  would  be  complete  and  permanent. 

(26)  Bent  him  sore. — ^The  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
"  tare  him "  of  verse  20^  and  implies  a  spasm,  as  of 
horror,  convulsing  the  whole  frame.  The  corpse-like 
falling  as  one  dead,  and  tho  cry  of  many  (better,  "  the 
many*' — i.e.,  "the  greater  part,  most  of  them*')  that 
he  was  dead,  and  our  Lord's  taking  the  boy  by  the 
hand,  and  the  question  of  the  disciples,  are  all  peculiar 
to  St.  Mark. 

(29)  But  by  prayer  and  ftoting. — The  better 
MSS.  omit  the  last  two  words.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  added,  like  the  "  tears  of  verse  24,  to 
strengthen  the  words  actually  spoken,  by  bringing  in 
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Tlie  Divide  who  loaa  tfie  Greatest. 


ST.  MAEK,  IX. 


For  us,  or  Against  usf 


<^)  And  they  departed  thence,  and 
passed  through  Gkililee ;  and  he  wonld 
not  that  any  man  should  know  it, 
•(31)  For  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  said 
unto  them,  The  Son  of  man  is  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  men,"  and  they  shall 
kiU  him ;  and  after  that  he  is  killed,  he 
shall  rise  the  third  day.  <®>  But  they 
understood  not  that  saying,  and  were 
afraid  to  ask  him. 

<^^>  And  he  came  to  Capernaum :  ^  and 
b  ing  in  the  house  he  asked  them.  What 
was  it  that  ye  disputed  among  your- 
selves by  the  way?  <**>  But  they  held 
their  peace:  for  by  the  way  they  had 
disputed  among  themselves,  who  should 
be  the  greatest.  (^)  And  he  sat  down, 
.and  c^ed  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto 


a  Matt  17.  SI 


b  Matt.  18. 1. 
c  Lake  9. 49. 


d  1  Cor.  U.  & 


them.  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the 
same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of 
all.  <^  And  he  took  a  child,  and  set 
him  in  the  midst  of  them :  and  when  he 
had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto 
them,  ^^^  Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
of  such  children  in  my  name,  receiveth 
me:  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me, 
receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent 
me. 

(38)  And  John  answered  him,'^  saying, 
Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
in  thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth  not  us : 
and  we  forbad  him,  because  he  foUoweth 
not  us.  (^)  But  Jesus  said.  Forbid  him 
not :  for  there  is  no  man  widch  shall  do 
a  miracle  in  my  name,''  that  can  lightly 
speak  evil  of  me.     (^)  For  he  tlmt  is 


what  had  been  f  onnd  to  bring  with  it  a  new  intensity 
of  spiritual  volition,  and  therefore  of  power  to  rescue 
human  souls  from  the  frenzy  and  despair  into  which 
they  had  been  plunged  b^  the  unclean  spirits  that  pos- 
sessed them.  A  like  addition  of  "  fasting"  to  praver, 
■apparently  from  a  like  ascetic  tendency,  is  found  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  5,  where  see  Note.  In  St.  Matthew  both 
words  are  found,  but  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
omit  the  whole  verse.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is 
A  balance  of  evidence  in  their  favour;  and,  as  shown 
in  the  Note  on  Matt.  xvii.  21,  what  thev  teach  is  in 
harmony  with  other  portions  of  the  teaching  both  of 
our  Lora  and  His  Apostles. 

(30-32)  And  they  departed  thenoe.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23. 

He  would  not  that  any  man  should  know 
it. — We  note  St.  Mark's  addition,  as  showing  that  the 
apparent  shrinking  from  publicity  which  hiui  marked 
our  Lord's  action  since  the  feeding  of  the  Four 
Thousand  still  continued. 

(32)  They  understood  not  that  saying.— -The 
words,  giving  once  more  a  kind  of  psychological  analysis 
of  the  disciples'  thoughts,  are  not  in  St.  Matthew,  but 
are  found  in  St.  Luke.  They  imply  the  continuance  of 
theperplexity  described  in  verse  10. 

(33-37)  And  he  oame  to  Capernaum.— See  Notes 
on  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 5.  The  arriral  at  Capernaum  is 
given  by  St.  Matthew  in  connection  with  the  narrative 
of  the  didrcKhma  or  tribute  monev,  which  in  his  Gospel 
immediately  precedes  that  now  before  us.  St.  Mark 
alone  records  the  preyious  dispute  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  question  which  brought  that  dispute  as  into  the 
light  of  day. 

(34)  Who  should  be  the  greatest.— Better,  more 
simply,  who  was  the  greatest. 

(36)  When  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms.— 
The  act  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  by  a  single  participle 
which  occurs  only  here  and  in  chap.  x.  16.  It  may 
mean  either  that  the  child  was  taken  up  in  our  Lord's 
arms,  or  that  the  arms  were  folded  round  him.  The 
latter  is  somewhat  the  more  probable. 

(37)  Whosoever  shall  receive.— St.  Mark  omits 
part  of  what  St.  Matthew  records,  "  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, shall  humble  himself  .  .  ,"  and,  with  St.  Luke, 
adds  the  last  clause,  "Whosoever  shall  receive  Me  .  ." 
"The  climax  carries  the  truth  to  its  completion.    When 


we  love  a  little  child  in  the  name  of  Christ,  i.e.,  for 
His  sake,  and  after  His  manner,  we  are  sharers  in  His 
spirit,  and  when  we  love  or  receive  Blm  who  was  one 
with  the  Father,  we  enter  into  fellowship  with  Him 
who  is  the  Supreme  and  Eternal  Love.  (Comp. 
John  xiv.  10,  23.) 

(38)  And  John  answered  him.— The  incident 
that  follows,  omitted  by  St.  Matthew,  is  recorded  by 
St.  Luke  in  the  same  connection.  It  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  same  zeal  as  that  which  desired  that  fire 
might  come  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans 
who  refused  to  receive  our  Lord  (Luke  ix.  52).  The 
words  were  so  far  an  "  answer  "  to  what  our  Lord  had 
said,  that  they  were  suggested  b^  it.  The  disciple 
desired  to  show,  as  in  self-vindication,  that  he  not  only 
"received"  his  Master,  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
"receive"  any  who  did  not  openly  follow  Him  as  a 
disciple.  The  fact  of  which  he  speaks  is  significant 
historically  as  indicating  that  one  of  the  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  had  been  to  stir  up  and  quicken  the 
spiritual  powers  of  men- outside  the  range  of  the  com- 

Eany  of  disdples  that  gathered  round  Him.  They 
elieved  in  ^m,  or  they  would  not  have  used  His 
Name.  They  were  fellow-workers  with  Him,  for  they 
were  seeking  to  rescue  the  souls  of  men  from  frenzy 
and  despair.  Their  futh  was  effective,  for,  as  the 
narrative  implies,  they  not  only  claimed  the  power  to 
cast  out  demons,  but  did  cast  them  out.  The  case 
stood,  it  is  obvious,  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  that  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  m  Acts  xix.  13, 1^ 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  resemble  it. 

(39)  A  miracle. — Better,  a  mighty  work,  or  work  of 
power. 

Lightly. — Literally,  quickly.  The  words  are  wide- 
reaching  in  their  range.  The  true  disciples  of  Christ 
are  to  ninder  no  one  who  is  really  doing  Hm  work. 
The  very  fact  that  they  do  it  will  bring  with  it  reverence 
and  sympathy.  They  will  not  quickly  be  found  amon«^ 
those  wno  speak  evil  of  the  Son  of  Man.  So  of  ol<t 
Moses  answered  the  prayer  of  Joshua  that  he  would 
forbid  Eldad  and  Medad  to  prophesy  in  the  camp, 
"  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets  '* 
(Num.  xi.  29).  So  St.  Paul  rejoiced  that  every  way- 
Christ  was  preached  (FhiL  i.  18).  So  too  often  have 
churches  and  their  teachers  riot  acted  when  men  weie 
doing  the  work  of  Christ,  combating  evil,  relieving^ 
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Qfmding  the  Little  Ones. 


ST.  MAEK,  IX. 


Salted  with  Fire. 


not  against  ns  is  on  our  part.  (^)  For 
whosoever  shall  give  yon  a  cnp  of  water 
to  drink  in  m^  name/  becanse  je  belong 
to  Christ,  venly  I  sav  nnto  yon,  he  shall 
not  lose  his  reward.  ^^^  And  whoso- 
ever shall  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  that  believe  in  me/  it  is  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea. 
(«)  And*  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,i  cut  it 
off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into 
life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to 
go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched :  (^>  where  their  worm 
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dieth  not,'  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 
(«)  And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  : 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into 
life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast 
into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall 
be  quenched:  (^)  where  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. 
(*'>  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,^  pluck 
it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  toenter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell 
fire :  <^)  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quendied.  t^>  For 
every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and 


wants,  in  wajs  more  or  less  iTregoIar,  or  with  faith 
more  or  less  unperfect.  In  all  sach  cases  we  need  to 
remember  the  words  "Forbid  him  not  ...  he 
that  is  not  against  ns  is  on  our  side." 

(41)  Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  oup  of 
water.— See  Note  on  Matt.  z.  42.  The  reprodnction 
of  the  promise  in  so  different  a  context  is  significant 
as  an  instance  of  onr  Lord's  method  of  teacning,  re- 
iterating words  of  blessing  and  of  wisdom  till  they 
were  engraved  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them. 

(42-48)  Whosoever  shall  offend.— See  Notes  on 
Matt,  xviii.  6 — ^9.  The  verbal,  or  all  bat  verbftl,  repro- 
duction of  these  verses  indicates  the  impression  which 
they  had  made  on  the  disciples.  It  may  be  not(^, 
however,  that  St.  Mark  omits  tne  "  Woe  nnto  the  world 
because  of  offences  .  .  ,"  which  we  find  in  St. 
Matthew,  and  that  the  emphatic  thrice-repeated  words, 
"Where  their  worm  dietn  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched,"  are  found  only  in  St.  Mark.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  yerses  43  and  45  the  words 
**  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  "  are  omit- 
ted in  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  that  the  same  MSS., 
and  others,  omit  both  verses  44  and  46,  leaving  verse  48 
to  stand  as  the  only  description  of  Gehenna. 

(43)  Into  helL—Better,  Qehenna,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  word  "  Hades,"  also  translated  "  Hell." 
(See  Notes  on  MaU.  v.  22.) 

(M)  Where  their  worm  dieth  not.— The  words 
«re  taken  almost  literatim  from  the  closing  verse  of 
Isaiah  (Ixvi.  24),  where  thej  appear  as  part  of  the 
description  of  tibe  triumph  oi  Jehovah.  The  true 
worshippers  should  serve  in  "Eia  Temple  continuidly, 
and  they  should  go  forth  and  see  the  carcases  of  the 
transgressors,  "for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an 
Abhorrence  to  all  flesh."  The  scenery  is,  like  that  of 
Isa.  Iziii.  1 — 6,  drawn  from  the  slaughter  of  earthly 
battles,  and  the  prophet  exults  in  vision  over  the  putrid 
carcases  and  the  blazing  fires  that  consume  them,  and 
thinks  of  that  scene  as  perpetuated  throughout  eternity. 
The  imagery  was  thus  already  familiar,  and  it  coalesced 
naturally  with  the  ideas  of  Gehenna.  Possibly  the 
valley  A  Hinnom,  as  the  great  doaca  of  Jerusalem, 
receiving  its  solid  as  well  as  its  fluid  sewage,  with 
putrid  offal  and  blazing^  fires  consuming  them,  had 
become  in  this  way  a  visible  type  of  the  unseen  Ge- 
henna; but  the  authorities  are  hardly  definite  enough 
to  warrant  the  positive  statement  that  it  presented  such 
A  scene.  The  interpretation  of  the  symbols  (for  a 
literal  acceptance  of  the  words  is  obviously  out  of  the 


question)  is  not  far^  to  seek.  Well-nigh  all  Christian 
tninkers  have  seen  in  the  gnawing  worm,  the  anguish 
of  an  endless  remorse,  the  memory  of  past  sins.  Fire 
retains  its  wonted  force  as  the  expression  of  the 
righteousness  of  God^Heb.  xii.  29)  manifestinff  itself 
to  the  consciousness  oi  the  sinner  in  all  its  awfnlness, 
purifying  where  there  is  any  desire,  and  therefore 
capacity,  for  purification,  but  never  altering  its  essential 
character,  even  as  the  fire  "never  can  be  quenched." 
8o  much  the  words  declare  distinctlv,  as  we  law  of 
righteous  retribution.  They  do  not  absolutely  exclude 
the  thought  that  the  fire  may  consume  or  destroy  that 
which  it  cannot  purify ;  still  less  do  they  affirm  that  it 
wilL 

(40)  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire.— 
The  verse  presents  considerable  difficulties,  both  as 
regards  the  readinj^  and  the  interpretation.  Many  of 
the  best  MSS.  omit  the  latter  clause;  one  of  the  best 
omits  the  first.  It  is  as  if  transcribers  felt  that  either 
clause  was  more  intelligible  by  itself  than  the  two  taken 
together.  Accepting  both  clauses  as,  on  the  whole, 
sufficientiy  authenticated,  we  have  to  deal  with  their 
meaning.  (1)  The  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation <3  the  first  clause  is  that  wnich  eliminates  from 
the  process  of  salting  the  idea  of  purifying,  or  pre- 
servmg  from  corruption,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  symbol 
of  perpetuation.  So  taken,  the  words  become  an  em- 
phiUic  assertion  of  the  endlessness  of  future  punishment 
— as  in  Keble's  lines : 

"  Salted  -with  fire,  they  seem  to  show 
How  spirits  lost  in  endless  vfoe 

May  undecaylng  live." 

Against  this,  however,  it  may  be  urged  (a)  that  it  ar- 
bitrarily limits  the  "every  one"  of  the  sentence  to 
those  who  are  finally  condemned  and  are  oast  into 
Gehenna ;  (h)  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
same  word,  **  salted,"  should  be  used  in  such  contrasted 
senses  in  the  same  verse ;  (c)  that  the  uniform  symboHsm 
of  "salt,"  as  representing  the  spiritual  element  that 
purifies  and  preserves  from  taint  (see  Matt.  v.  13 ;  Luke 
ziv.  34 ;  Col.  iv.  6 ;  Lev.  ii.  13),  is  against  this  applica- 
tion of  it.  We  have  to  ask  whetner  "fire"  appears 
with  a  like  symbolism  and  with  an  application  as  uni- 
versal as  that  of  this  verse.  And  the  answer  is  found 
partly  in  "  the  baptism  with  the  Holv  Ghost  and  with 
fire,"  of  which  the  Baptist  spoke  (Matt.  iiL  11) ;  tho 
"  fire  already  kindled  "  of  our  Lord's  teaching  (Luke  xii. 
49);  the  "fire"  which  "shall  try  every  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is  "  of  1  Cor.  iil  13 ;  the  "  fire  that  tries 
men's  faith  "  of  1  Pet.  i.  7.  In  these  passages  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  "  fire"  represents  the 
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Marriage  wnd  Divorce. 


ST.  MARK,  X. 


LiJtJde  Children  Brought  to  Jesus, 


every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.* 
<^)  Salt  18  good:*  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  his  saltness,  wherewith  will  ye 
season  it  ?  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
have  peace  one  with  anoiiier. 

CHAPTEE  X.— (1)  And  he  arose 
from  thence/  and  cometh  into  the  coasts 
of  Judsea  by  the  farther  side  of  Jordan : 
and  the  people  resort  unto  him  again ; 
and,  as  he  was  wont,  he  taught  them 
again. 

(^)  And  the  Pharisees  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man 
to  put  away  his  wife?  tempting  him. 
(^)  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  What  did  Moses  command  you  P 
(^)  Aiid  they  said,  Moses  suffered  to 
write  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  to  put 
her  away.  (^)  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of  your 
heart  he  wrote  you  this  precept.     <*>  But 
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fix>m  the  beginning  of  the  creation  Gk)d 
made  them  male  and  female.  (7)- For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  &ther 
and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife: 
(^)  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh :  so 
then  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one 
flesh.  <»)  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
(^0)  ^j^^  in  the  house  his  disciples  asked 
him  again  of  the  same  fnait&i\  <^>  And 
he  saith  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,^  and  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery  against  her.  <^)  And 
if  a  woman  shall  put  away  her  husband, 
and  be  married  to  another,  she  com- 
mitteth adultery. 

i^>  And  they  brought  young  children 
to  him,'  that  he  should  touch  them: 
and  his  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them,  (^^)  But  when  Jesus  saw 
it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said 
unto  them.  Suffer  the  little  children  to 


righteonsness  of  Gkd  manifested  as  punisliing  and 
chastismg — ^the  discipline,  in  other  words,  of  sniroring. 
Of  that  disd^ine,  our  Lord  says  "  every  one  "  shall  he 
a  partaker.  He  shall  thus  be  "  salted  with  fire,"  for 
the  tendency  of  that  fire,  the  aim  of  the  sufferings 
which  it  represents,  is  to  purify  and  cleanse.  Even 
when  manifested  in  its  most  awful  forms,  it  is  still  true 
that  they  who  "walk  righteously  and  speak  ujjrightly" 
may  dwell  with  "everlasting  burnings*' — 1.6.,  with 
the  perfect  and  consuming  holiness  of  God  (Isa.  zxziiL 
14).  (2)  The  second  clause  is  obyiously  far  simpler. 
The  "  sacrifice  "  throws  us  back  upon  the  ritual  of  Xjov. 
ii.  13,  which  prescribed  that  salt  should  be  added,  as  tiie 
natural  symbol  of  incorruption,  to  every  sacrifice.  Here 
our  Lord  speaks  of  the  spiritual  sacnfice  which  each 
man  offers  of  his  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (Bom.  zii.  1), 
and  declares  that  "salt/'  the  purifying  grace  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  is  needed  that  it  may  be  acceptable. 
Punishment,  the  jpain  which  we  feel  wnen  brought  into 
contact  with  the  mfinite  Righteousness  represented  by 
fire,  may  do  its  work  in  part ;  but  it  requires  something 
more  for  completeness.  The  sacrifice  must  be  "  salted 
with  salt,"  as  well  as  with  "fire."  To  use  another 
figure,  there  must  be  the  baj)t]sm  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  well  as  that  of  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11). 

i^)  Salt  is  good.— See  Note  on  Matt  v.  13.  There, 
however,  the  primary  reference  of  the  words  is  to  the 
visible  community  of  believers,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  preserving  the  world  from  corruption.  Here  the 
words  speak  primarily  of  the  inward  grace,  of  which 
the  salt  is  the  symliol,  and  which  alone  makes  the 
Church  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

Have  salt  in  yourselves. — ^The  words  that  follow, 
"have  peace  in  yourselves,"  seem  to  refer  to  the  conten- 
tion in  verse  33,  with  which  this  portion  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  had  begun.  The  punty  from  selfish  aims, 
which  was  symbolised  by  the  "  salt,"  was  the  chief  or 
only  preservative  of  peace. 

X. 

(1)  And  he  arose  firom  thence. — ^We  may  note, 
as  some  help  to  a  right  study  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 


that  the  best  harmonists  place  Matt,  xviii  15 — 35, 
Luke  X.  1— xvii.  10  (with  the  exception  of  xv.  3 — 7),  and 
John  yii  1 — ^xi.  54,  between  the  mk  and  10th  chapters 
of  this  Gospel.  The  "  farther  side  of  Jordan  "  implies 
what  is  known  as  the  PersBan  ministry  of  our  Lord,  and 
which  is  related  only  by  St.  Luke. 

Besort  unto  mm. — ^Literally,  come  together,  or 
journey  together. 

(3-12)  And  the  Pharisees  came  to  him.-~See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  3 — 12.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  St.  Mark  omitting  the  *^  hard  saving  "  about  the 
eunuchs  of  Matt.  xix.  12.  It  was  hardly  Hkely,  even  if 
he  knew  it,  to  commend  itself  to  him  as  adapted  for 
the  Gentile  readers  for  whom  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
Probably,  however,  for  the  reason  thus  given,  it  was 
not  part  of  the  current  teaching  of  the  Churdi,  and 
was  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  as  something  excep- 
tional. 

(10)  And  in  the  house.— St.  Mark's  narratiye  is, 
on  the  whole,  much  shorter  than  St.  Matthew's;  bat 
this  detail  of  the  question  coming  from  the  dis- 
ciples after  they  had  entered  the  house  is  given  by 
him  only. 

(12)  And  if  a  woman  shall  put  away.— This, 
also  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  and  it  is  noticeable,  as 
being  the  only  passage  in  our  Lord's  teaching  wliich 
distinctly  stateis  the  case  referred  to,  and  Dasses  sentence 
on  the  wife  who  divorces  her  husbuia  and  marries 
again,  as  weU  as  on  the  husband  who  diyorces  his  wife, 
and  the  wife  who  is  so  divorced.  All  three  cases  ar& 
dealt  with  on  the  same  grounds:  (1)  that  the  marriage 
relationship  ought  to  be  mdissoluble,  and  that  one  cause^ 
only  justifies  or  permits  its  dissolution ;  and  (2)  that  any 
further  permission  of  divorce  is  but  a  concession  to  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts  for  the  avoidance  of  greater 
evils. 

(ia-15)  And  they  brought  young  children. — 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  13 — 15. 

(U)  He  was  much  displeased. — The  word,  as 
used  by  our  Lord,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark ;  St.  Matthew 
uses  it  of  the  disciples  (xx.  24,  xxtI.  8)  and  of  the  chief 
priests  (xxi.  15). 
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The  Man  with  Great  Possesnons. 


ST.   MARK,  X. 


AU  Things  PasnUe  with  God. 


come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
<^>  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receiye  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.  <^*>  And  he  took  them  up  in 
his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  tiiem. 

(^7>  And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into 
the  way,"*  there  came  one  running,  and 
kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  in- 
herit eternal  life?  ^^^^  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God. 
(19)  Thou  knowest  the  commandments. 
Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do  not  kill. 
Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness. 
Defraud  not.  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother.  <^)  And  he  answered  and  said 
unto  him.  Master,  all  these  have  I 
observed  from  my  youth.  W  Then 
Jesas  beholding  lum  loved  him,  and 
said  unto  him.  One  thing  thou  lackest : 
go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven :    and  come, 
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take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me. 
(^)  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and 
went  away  gnewed:  for  he  had  great 
possessions. 

(^)  And  Jesus  looked  round  about, 
and  saith  unto  his  disciples.  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  nches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  I  (^)  And  the  dis- 
ciples were  astonished  at  his  words. 
But  Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for 
them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod!  (^)  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  <^^)  And  they 
were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying 
among  themselves.  Who  then  can  be 
saved?  <^  And  Jesus  looking  upon 
them  saith,  With  men  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  with  God:  for  with  God  all 
things  are  possible. 

(28)  Then  Peter  began  to  say  unto 
him,*  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  have 
followed  thee.  <^)  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There 
is  no  man  that   hath    left  house,  or 


(15)  Verily  I  say  unto  you.~St.  Matthew  does 
not  ffive  the  vene.  St.  Mturk  has  it  in  common  with 
St.  Lake.  To  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  '*  as  a  little 
child,"  is  to  receive  it  after  the  manner  of  a  child,  with 
simplicity  and  faith,  humility  and  love.  Unless  these 
conditions  were  fulfilled,  those  who  were  dispating  who 
was  the  greatest  in  it,  were  as  if  they  haa  not  even 
entered  it. 

(10)  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms.— 
Better,  folded  them  in  His  arms,  leaving  the  question 
whether  thev  were  lifted  from  the  ground  open.  The 
word  is  used  bv  St.  Mark  only.  The  actual  "  blessing," 
though  impliea  in  St.  Matthew,  is  also  definitely  men- 
tioned by  him  only. 

(17-27)  And  when  he  was  gone  forth.— Better,  as 
He  was  going  forth,    (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  16 — ^26.) 

Buxming,  and  kneeled  to  him.— Another  of  St. 
Mark's  yividly  descriptive  touches.  The  adjective 
"good,"  which  is  wanting  in  the  better  MSS.  at  St. 
l&tthew,  is  the  true  reading  here.  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  giye  the  word  "  inherit,''  instead  of  St.  Matthew's 
•*  have,"  or  "  possess." 

(18)  Why  oallest  ihou  me  good  P— Our  Lord's 
f inestion  is,  in  St.  Mark's  report,  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  seeker  after  life  eternal.  Its  obvious  drift  was 
to  force  him  back  upon  the  conditions  of  absolute  good- 
ness, to  make  him  ask  himself  how  far,  and  under  what 
conditions,  that  word  might  be  used  relatively  of  any 
child  of  man. 

(U»)  Defteud  not.— Peculiar  to  St.  Mark.  It  seems 
as  if  intended  to  be  a  special  application  of  the  Tenth 
Commandment.  One  who  had  great  possessions, 
^thered  in  the  usual  wavs  by  which  men  gain 
ivealib,  needed  to  examine  nimself  specially  by  that 
text.    Were  there  no  ill-gotten  gains  in  his  treasure  P 
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Had  no  wages  of  the  reaper  been  kept  back ;  no  sharp 
bargains  driven  with  widows  or  orphans  or  the  poor  P 

(21)  Then  Jesus  beholding  mm  loved  him. — 
Better,  looking,  or  gazing  on  him.  The  fact  is  nar- 
rated by  St.  Mark  only,  and  implies  tiiat  the  love 
showed  itself  in  the  stedfast  look,  perhaps  also  in  the 
kiss  upon  the  brow  with  which  the  Kabbis  of  the  time^ 
showed  their  approval  of  their  more  promising  disciples. 

Come,  take  up  the  oroas.— This  also  is  pe<mliar 
to  St.  Mark.  In  using  such  words  our  Lord  tauffht 
the  questioner,  as  He  Had  before  taught  His  disciples, 
with  what  clear  prevision  He  looked  forward  to  the- 
form  and  manner  of  His  death. 

C22)  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying. — Better, 
He./rowned.  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  translated 
"  lowering  "  in  Matt.  xvi.  3. 

(^  And  Jesus  looked  round.— The  glance  and 
gesture  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mark  only. 

(i*)  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in 
riohes.—  Tlie  words  have  the  appearance  of  limiting^ 
and  so  softening,  the  seeming  sternness  of  the  previous 
utterance.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  thinking, 
as  they  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  that  they  were 
added  hj  some  one  who  sought  to  tone  down  the  words 
of  wammg  to  what  seemed  a  rational  medium.  Omit- 
ting the  doubtful  words,  the  sentence  runs,  "  How  hard 
is  it  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ! " — hard  alike  for 
rich  and  poor,  though,  as  the  words  that  follow  show,  it 
was  hardest  for  the  former. 

(28-31)  Then  Peter  began  to  say  unto  him.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  27—30.  St.  Mark  omits  the 
question  which  St.  Matthew  adds  to  St.  Peter's  words, 
"  What  shall  we  have  therefore  P  '* 

W  Verily  I  say  imto  you.— St.  Mark,  iMwsibly 
as  writing  for  Gentile  converts,  omits  the  spedal  pro- 
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brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
sake,  and  the  gospel's,  t^>  but  he  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with 
persecutions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life.  ^^  But  many  that  are  first 
shall  be  last ;''  and  the  last  first. 

W  And  they  were  in  the  way  going 
up  to  Jerusalem;^  and  Jesus  went 
before  them :  and  they  were  amazed ; 
and  as  they  followed,  they  were  afraid. 
And  he  took  again  the  twelve,  and 
began  to  tell  them  what  things  should 
happen  unto  him,  ^®>  eaying^  Behold, 
we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief 
priests,  and  unto  the  scribes ;  and  thev 
shall  eondemn  him  to  death,  and  shall 
deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles:  <^>  and 
they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge 
him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  shall 
kill  him :  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
rise  again. 

(»)  And  James  and  John,^  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  come  unto  him,  saying.  Master, 
we  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us 
whatsoever  we  shall  desire.  (^^  And  he 
said  unto  them,  What  would  ye  that  I 
should  do  for  you?    ^^^  They  said  unto 
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him.  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one 
on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy 
left  hand,  in  thy  glory.  <*>  But  Jesus 
said  unto  them.  Ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask:  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 
drink  ofP  and  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with? 
(»)  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  can. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Ye  shall 
indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of; 
and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
withal  shall  ye  be  baptized :  (^)  out  to 
sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left 
hand  is  not  mine  to  give ;  but  it  shall  he 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared. 
(^>  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they 
began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James 
and  John.  <^^  But  Jesus  called  them 
to  him,  and  saith  unto  them.  Ye  know 
that  they  which  are  accounted  ^  to  rule 
over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 
them;'  and  their  great  ones  exercise 
authority  upon  them.  (^>  But  so  shall 
it  not  oe  among  you:  but  whosoever 
will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your 
minister :  (**>  and  whosoever  of  you  will 
be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
(45)  por  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
<**>  And  they  came  to  Jericho :  •  and 


mise  to  the  Twelve,  that  they  should  "  sit  on  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel "  (Matt.  xix.  W). 

(^)  With  persecutions.— Peculiar  to  St.  SCark. 
(See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  29.)  We  maj,  perhaps,  venture 
to  think  of  them  as  having  been  engraved  on  Peter's 
mind  by  the  lessons  of  his  experience.  He  had  been 
taught  to  see  in  the  "  fierj  trial "  almost  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  "  exceedmg  joy  "  (1  Pei  iv.  12, 13). 

(SI)  Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last.— It  will 
be  noted  that  St.  Mark  omits  the  parable  of  the  La-  * 
bonrers  in  the  Yineyard,  which  follows  in  St.  Matthew 
as  an  illustration  of  the  truth. 

(32-»4)  And  they  were  in  the  way.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  XX.  17—19. 

JesuB  went  before  them.— Better,  was  leading 
the  way.  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Matt, 
xxi.  9,  31.  The  graphic  picture  ol  the  order  in  which 
the  Master  and  the  disciples  were  at  this  time  travelling 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  Si  Mark.  The  speciiQ 
mention  of  "  the  Twelve  '*  implies  that  there  were  other 
disciples,  possibly  the  Seventy  of  Luke  x.  1,  and  the 
" devout  women*  of  Luke  viii.  1. 

And  they  were  amazed.— We  have  clearly  in 
these  words  a  vivid  reproduction  of  states  of  feeling 
which  the  disciples  remembered,  but  for  which  the  facts 
related  hardly  g^ve  a  sufficient  explanation.  Probably 
the  words  that  had  just  been  spoken— fitiU  more,  per- 
haps, the  look  and  tone  which  accompanied  them — and 
the  silent  withdrawal  from  converse  with  them,  struck 
all  the  disciples  with  a  vague  fear,  and  the  Twelve  with 
absolute  terror. 
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(^)  Shall  spit  upon  him.— In  common  with  St. 
Luke,  but  not  with  St.  Matthew. 

(S&-45)  And  James  and  John.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  XX.  20 — ^28.  In  Si  Matthew,  their  mother  is 
represented  as  coming  with  them,  and  uttering  her 
prayer  for  them. 

m  And  be  baptized  with  the  baptism.— The 
clause  seems  to  have  been  found  originally  in  Si  Mark 
oidy,  and  to  have  been  added  afterwards  by  the  tran- 
scribers of  Si  Matthew  to  bring  the  reports  of  the  two 
Gospels  into  more  entire  agreement. 

{26)  And  with  the  bapti8m.^Here,  as  before,  the 
clause  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
is  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  peculiar  to  Si  Mark. 

(40)  But  it  shall  be  fi^ven  to  them.— BeH<*r, 
omitting  the  interpolated  words,  is  not  Mine  to  give,  htU 
to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared.  Our  Lord 
disclaims,  not  the  power  to  give,  but  that  of  giving 
arbitrarily,  otherwise  than  His  Father  willed. 

(42)  Exercise  lordship  ....  ezeroise 
authority .— On  the  force  of  the  two  words,  see  Note 
on  Matt.  XX.  25. 

(^)  Shall  be  your 'minister.— Substantially  the 
same  as  in  St.  Matthew,  but  note  in  both  verses  the 
variation,  "  shaU  be  your  minister,"  "  shall  be  servant,** 
instead  of  "  let  him  ba'' 

(46-^62)  And  they  came  to  Jericho. — See  Notes 
on  Matt.  XX.  2d--34.  Si  Mark  agrees  with  Si  Mat- 
thew in  placing  the  miracle  as  the  msciples  were  leaving 
Jericho,  and  differs  from  him  in  speaking  of  one  blina 
man  only,  and  in  giving  his  name. 
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as  he  went  out  of  Jericho  with  his  dis- 
ciples and  a  great  number  of  people, 
blind  BartimsauSy  the  son  of  Timsens, 
sat  by  the  highway  side  begging. 
^^  And  when  he  heard  that  it  was  Jesns 
of  Nazareth,  he  began  to  cry  out,  and 
say,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  hare 
mercy  on  me.  <^)  And  many  charged 
him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace :  but 
he  cried  the  more  a  great  deal.  Thou 
son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.  ^^^  And 
Jesus  stood  still,  and  commanded  him 
to  be  called.  And  they  call  the  blind 
man,  saying  unto  him,  ibe  of  good  com- 
fort, rise ;  he  caUeth  thee.  ^^^  And  he, 
casting  away  his  garment,  rose,  and 
came  to  Jesus.  (^^>  And  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  What  wilt  thou  that 
I  should  do  unto  thee  ?  The  blind  man 
said  imto  him,  Lord,  that  I  might  re- 
ceive my  sight.  (^^  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  GrO  thy  way ;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.^  And  immediately  he 
received  his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus  in 
^he  way. 

CHAPTER  XI.— <i)  And  when  they 
came  nigh  toJeru8alem,''untoBethphage 
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and  Bethany,  at  the  moutit  of  Olives,  he 
sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples,  ^>  and 
saith  unto  them.  Go  your  way  into  the 
village  over  against  you :  and  as  soon 
as  ye  be  entered  into  it,  ye  shall  find 
a  colt  tied,  whereon  never  man  sat; 
loose  him,  and  bring  him,  (^'  And  if 
any  man  say  unto  you,  Why  do  ye  this? 
say  ye  that  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him ; 
and  straightway  he  will  send  him  hither. 
W  And  they  went  their  way,  and  found 
the  colt  tied  by  the  door  without  in 
a  place  where  two  ways  met ;  and  they 
loose  him.  (*>  And  certain  of  them  that 
stood  there  said  unto  them.  What  do 
ye,  loosing  the  colt  ?  <^>  And  they  said 
unto  them  even  as  Jesus  had  com- 
manded :  and  they  let  them  go.  ^>  And 
the^  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and  cast 
their  garments  on  him;  and  he  sat  upon 
him.  ^®J  And  many  spread  their  gar- 
ments in  the  way :  and  others  cut  down 
branches  off  the  trees,  and  strawed  them 
in  the  way.  W  And  they  that  went 
before,  ana  they  that  followed,  cried, 
saying,  Hosanna;  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometii  in  the  name  of  the  Lord: 
(1^)  Blessed  he  the  kingdom  of  our  father 


BartimsBUS. — ^Better,  as  giving  the  same 
order  as  the  Greek,  the  $on  of  TimceuSy  Sartinvcetis,  a 
blind  beggar,  was  siUing  bv  the  wayeide  begging.  The 
later  V(SI&,  hare  the  demiite  article  before  "blind," 
as  though  he  were  well  known  and  conspicuons.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  name  was  Greek  with  the 
Aramaic  prefix  Bar  (-ason),  a  combination  not  fonnd 
elsewhere. 

(49)  And  commanded  him  to  be  called. — ^The 
better  MSS.  give,  more  Tiyidlv,  "  and  said,  Cidl  him." 

Be  of  good  comfort. — ^The  cheering  words  of  the 
disciples  or  bj-standers  are  given  bj  St.  Mark  oidj,  as 
IB  also  the  eager  action  of  the  man  "  casting  ojf  his  gir- 
ment  (i.e.,  the  outer  mantle)  and  teaming  vj>."  The 
Greek  word,  in  the  better  MSS.  is  much  stronger  than 
the  Siiglish  "  rose." 

(51)  £ord.— Better  Bahbtmi,  the  word  being  the 
same  as  in  John  zx.  16,  and  occnriing  in  these  two 
passages  only.  The  word  was  an  augmentatiTe  form  of 
Habbi,  and  as  snch  expressed  greater  reverence.  It 
takes  its  place  as  another  example  of  St.  Mark's  fond- 
ness for  reproducing  the  very  sjUables  that  were 
spoken. 

(52)  PoUowed  Jeans  in  the  way.  ~  We  may 
reasonably  infer  from  this  that  BartimsBus  was  one  of 
those  who  went  up  with  the  travelling  company  to 
Jemaalem.  The  prominence  which  St.  Mark  gives  to 
his  name  suggests  the  thought  that  he  afterwards  be- 
came nEKore  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  Church  of  the 
Oirciuneision,  his  new-fomid  gift  of  sight  quaUfnng 
him  to  take  his  place  amon^  the  e^e-witnesses  of  the 
thin^  that  were  done  in  the  ensuing  week.  In  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nieodemue  he  appears  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  on  our  Lord's  triaL 
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(i~io)  And  when  they  came  nigh.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xxi.  1 — 11. 

Unto  Bethphage  and  Bethany.— The  better 
MSS.  give  "  Bethany  "  only. 

(8)  A  oolt  tied.— St.  Mark,  with  St.  Luke  and  Si 
John,  omits  the  mention  of  the  ''she-ass "bound  with 
the  oolt,  on  which  St.  Matthew  lays  stress  as  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  Zech.  ix.  9. 

Whereon  never  man  sat. — ^The  fact  is  men- 
tionedby  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  only. 

(4)  Without  in  a  plac^  where  two  ways  met. 
— Each  touch  is  characteristic  of  St.  Mark,  and  implies 
personal  observation  on  the  part  of  his  informant.  The 
colt  was  at  the  door — outside,  not  inside,  the  court-yard; 
it  was  not  at  "  a  place,"  but  at  "  the  place,"  as  we  speak 
of  "  the  cross-roads,"  whore  two  ways  met. 

(5)  And  certain  of  them  that  stood  there.— 
This  agidn,  though  perhaps  implied  in  our  Lord's  words, 
is  not  reported  by  St.  Matthew. 

(8)  Branches  off  the  trees.— -The  Greek  word  for 
"  branches  "  is  used  by  St.  Mark  only.  It  describes 
the  leafy  boughs  formmg,  as  they  were  thrown  down, 
a  kind  of  litter  or  making,  rather  than  the  woody 
branches. 

Off  the  trees.— The  better  MSS.  giro  ''  from  the 
fields,"  a  reading  which,  perhaps,  agprees  better  with  the 
account  of  the  "branches"  given  in  tho  preceding 
Note. 

And  strawed  them  in  the  way.— Omitted  in 
the  better  MSS. 

(10)  Blessed  be  the  kingdom.— The  shout  of 
blessing  for  the  kingdom  as  weU  as  for  the  king,  is 
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David,  that  cometli  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  <^^)  And 
Jesus  entered  into  Jemsalem,  and  into 
the  temple :  and  when  he  had  looked 
round  about  upon  all  things,  and  now 
the  eventide  was  come,  he  went  out 
unto  Bethany  with  the  Twelve. 

^^  And  on  the  morrow,  when  they 
were  come  from  Bethany,  he  was 
hnngry;  ^^^  and  seeing  a  fi^  tree  afar 
off  having  leaves,'  he  came,  if  haply  he 
might  find  an^  thing  thereon :  and  when 
he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves ;  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet. 
(^^)  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
it.  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafber 
for  ever.     And  his  disciples  heard  it. 

^^  And  they  come  to  Jerusalem:*  and 
Jesus  went  into  the  temple,  and  began 
to  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought 
in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables 
of  the  moneychangers,  and  the  seats  of 
them  that  sold  doves;  ^^^  and  would 
not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry 
any  vessel  through  the  temple.  ^^^^  And 
he  taught,  saying  unto  them,  Is  it  not 
written,  My  house  shall  be  called  of  all 
nations  the  house  of  prayer?  but  ye 
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have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  W  And 
the  scribes  and  chief  priests  heard  tt, 
and  sought  how  they  might  destroy 
him :  for  they  feared  him,  because  all 
the  people  was  astonished  at  his 
doctrine.  ^^^  And  when  even  was  come, 
he  went  out  of  the  city. 

(«>)  And  in  the  morning,'  as  they 
passed  by,  they  saw  the  fig  tree  dried 
up  from  the  roots.  ^^^  And  Peter  calling 
to  remembrance  saith  unto  him,  Master, 
behold,  the  fig  tree  which  thou  cursedst 
is  withered  away.  <22)  j^^  Jesus  an- 
swering saith  unto  them,  Have  faith  in 
God.^  (23)  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
That  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe 
that  those  things  which  he  saith  shall 
come  to  pass ;  he  shall  have  whatsoever 
he  saith.  <24)  Therefore  I  say  unto  you. 
What  things  soever  ye  desire,'  when  ye 
pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and 
ye  shall  have  them.  ^^^  And  when  ye 
stand  praying,  forgive,'  if  ye  have  ought 
against  any :  that  your  Father  ^o 
which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 


another  ionch  by  wUch  St.  Mark's  record  is  distin- 
gaished  from  the  others. 

W  And  now  the  eventide  was  oome. — On 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  St.  Mark's  narratiye 
and  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lnke,  see  Note  on 
Matt.  xxL  12.  The  minuteness  and  predsion  of  St. 
Mark's  report  are  in  themselves,  prima  facie,  an 
evidence  in  its  favour.  The  word  "  eventide  "  is  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  included  the  two  or  three  hours 
before  sunset,  as  well  as  after.  The  procession,  if  it 
started  in  the  morning,  had  probably  been  delayed  by 
frequent  halts,  and  its  movement  through  such  a  dense 
crowd  must  have  been  but  slow. 

(12-M)  And  on  the  morrow. — On  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  presented  by  this  verse,  see  Note  on 
m,ti.  xxi.  18, 19. 

(13)  For  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.— It  has 
been  sometimes  urged  that  this  gives  the  reason  for  our 
Lord's  coming  to  seek  "  if  haply  he  might  find  "  fruit. 
The  fig  season  had  not  come,  and  therefore  the  fruit,  if 
any  had  been  borne,  would  not  have  been  gathered. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  against  taking  the  words  in 
their  more  natural  sequence.  The  precocious  foliage 
had  sugsested  the  thought  that  some  of  the  early  ripe 
figs  might  be  already  formed ;  but  it  was  no  exception,  as 
far  as  truit  was  concerned,  to  others  of  its  Idnd.  For 
it,  as  for  them,  the  season,  even  of  the  earliest  fruit, 
had  not  come.  The  seeing  the  fig-tree  "afar  off,"  is  a 
touch  peculiar  to  St.  Murk,  and  adds  force  to  tiie 
narrative,  as  implying  a  keener  pressure  of  hunger 
than  St.  Mattheirs  description. 

(1^-19)  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  12—17. 

W  And  would  not  suffer  that  any  man. — 
Peculiar  to  St.  Mark.  The  vessels  referred  to  included, 


probably,  the  baskets  and  other  common  implements  of 
traffic.  Men  were  using  the  courts  of  the  Tem^  as  a 
short  cut  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 

08)  They  feaared  him.— Peculiar  to  St.  Mark.  Note 
also  his  omission  of  the  facts  recorded  by  St  Matthew : 

(1)  the  healing  of  the  blind  and  the  lame  in  the  Temple ; 

(2)  the  children  crying  Hosanna. 

(19)  And  when  even  was  come. — ^Another  note 
of  time  peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

(»-257  And  in  the  morning.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xxi.  20—22. 

(21-22)  And  Peter  calling  to  remembranoe.— 
St.  Mark  alone  names  Peter  as  the  speaker.  The  form 
of  our  Lord's  answer,  "  Have  faith  in  Gk>d,"  is  also 
peculiar  to  him. 

(23)  Those  things  ...  he  shall  have  what- 
soever he  saith.— The  better  MSS.  g^e,  "  that  the 
thing  whidi  he  saith  cometh  to  pass,"  and  "  he  shall 
have  it,"  The  promise  is  specific  rather  than  general 
in  its  form,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  wider 
generalisation  of  the  next  verse. 

(24)  Believe  that  ye  receive  them.— The  better 
MSS.  give  the  latter  verb  in  the  past  tense,  "  Believe 
that  ye  received  them."  It  is  obvious  that,  as  a  rule,  such 
words  imply  prayer  for  spiritual  rather  than  temporal 
blessings.  In  tliat  region  the  subjective  faith  becomes 
an  objective  reality.  We  are  to  believe,  not  that  we 
shall  one  day  have  what  we  prav  for  in  a  future  more  or 
less  distant,  but  that  we  actually  receive  it  as  we  pray. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  in  pra^r  for  peace,  pardon, 
illumination,  the  promise,  though  it  sounds  hyperbolical* 
is  psychologically  true. 

&5i^)  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive. 
— See  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  14.  The  reproduction  of  tlie 
words  which  are  recorded  as  having  Men  spoken  in  tfaa 
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trespasses.  (^>  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  forgive  your  trespasses. 

(^^  And  they  come  again  to  Jerusalem : 
and  as  he  was  walking  in  the  temple/ 
there  come  to  him  the  chief  priests,  and 
the  scribes,  and  the  elders,  ^^^  and  say 
unto  him.  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  and  who  gave  thee  this 
authority  to  do  these  things  ?  W  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I 
will  also  ask  of  you  one  question,^  and 
answer  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things.  (^^  The 
baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or 
of  men?  answer  me.  ^^^^  And  they 
reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we 
shall  say.  From  heaven;  he  will  say. 
Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  him? 
<S2)  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men;  they 
feared  the  people :  for  all  men  counted 
John,  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed. 
(W)  Aad  they  answered  and  said  unto 
Jesus,  We  cannot  tell.  And  Jesus  an- 
swering saith  unto  them.  Neither  do 
I  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— (1)  And  he  began  to 
speak  unto  them  by  parables.^  A  cer~ 
tain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  set  an 
hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  place  for 
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the  winefat,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let 
it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a 
far  country.  (*)  And  at  the  season  he 
sent  to  the  husbandmen  a  servant,  that 
he  might  receive  from  the  husbandmen 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  <*)  And 
they  caught  him,  and  beat  him,  and 
sent  him  away  empty.  (^)  And  again 
he  sent  unto  them  another  servant ;  and 
at  him  they  cast  stones,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  head,  and  sent  him  away 
shamefully  handled.  (^>  And  again  he 
sent  another ;  and  him  they  killed,  and 
many  others ;  beating  some,  and  killing 
some.  *  (*>  Having  yet  therefore  one 
son,  his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  also 
last  unto  them,  saying.  They  will  re- 
verence my  son.  (7>  But  those  husband- 
men said  among  themselves,  This  is  the 
heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the 
inheritance  shall  be  our's.  (®^  And  they 
took  him,  and  killed  him,  and  cast  him 
out  of  the  vineyard.  (®>  What  shall 
therefore  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do? 
he  will  come  and  destroy  the  husband- 
men, Btud  will  give  the  vineyard  unto 
others.  <^®>  And  have  ye  not  read  this 
scripture ;  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer:*'  <^^>  this  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ?  <^>  And 
they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him,  but 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  very  significant.  The  prayer 
even  of  intensest  faith  is  not  perfect,  unless  the  temper 
of  the  worshipper  is  also  that  of  the  Charity  which  for- 
finves  offences.  Such  words  exclude  from  the  prayers  of 
Christ's  disciples  wishes  more  or  less  yindictive,  which, 
as  in  Pss.  Ixiz.,  cix.,  had  seemed  natural  and  right  under 
A  less  perfect  manifestation  of  the  will  and  mind  of  the 
TVither. 

(97-33)  And  they  oome  again  to  Jerusalem. 
—See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  23—27.  Peculiar  to  St. 
Mark  is  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  "  walking  '*  as  well 
3S  teaching  in  the  Temple. 

(32)  That  he  was  a  prophet  indeed.— The  in- 
tensifying adyerb  is  one  of  St.  Mark's  gpraphic  touches 
of  emphasis. 

(S3)  \7e  cannot  tell.— Better,  as  also  in  Matt, 
xxi.  27,  We  do  not  know.  The  repetition  of  the  verb 
*'  tell "  in  the  English,  gives  an  unreal  emphasis  which 
is  not  in  the  Greek.  The  real  stress  lies  on  the  pro- 
noun "  L" 


a~i2)  And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  by 
parables.— See  Notes  on  Mfttt.  xxi.  33—36.  The 
parable  which,  like  that  of  the  Sower,  and  like  that 
onl^,  is  related  in  all  the  first  three  Gospels,  was  one 
which  had  obviously  impressed  itself  strong^ly,  as  that 
had  done,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  was 
reproduced  by  independent  reporters  with  an  almost 
textual  exactness. 


A  place  for  the  winefat.— Better,  simply,  a  vine 
vat 

(2)  A  servant. — ^The  variations  in  the  reports  are,  as 
has  been  said,  few  and  slight,  but  it  may  as  well  be 
noted  that  St.  Mark  speaks  of  "  one  servant "  having 
been  sent,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  then 
many  others,  while  St.  Matthew^  divides  them  simply 
into  two  great  groups.  St.  Mark,  characteristicaUy, 
seizes  on  the  most  vivid  presentation  of  the  facts. 

(4)  At  him  they  cast  stones.— The  participle  so 
rendered  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  prooably 
originated  in  a  marginal  note  explaining  how  the 
lalMurers  wounded  the  second  servant. 

<6)  His  well-beloved.— Added  by  St.  Mark  to  St. 
Matthew's  briefer  form,  ''he  sent  unto  tkem  his 
son." 

W  He  will  come  and  destroy  the  husband- 
men.—St.  Matthew  reports  the  words  as  having  been 
spoken  by  the  by-standers.  Here  they  form  part  of 
tne  parable  itself.  We  may  think  of  tnem  as  naving 
been  probably  taken  up  and  repeated  by  our  Lord  af  tcrr 
they  had  been  uttered  dv  others. 

(U)  This  was  the  Lord's  doin^.— Better,  This 
was  from  the  Lord.  The  pronoun  m  the  Greek  is 
in  the  feminine,  agreeing  with  the "  head  of  the 
comer." 

(12)  They  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him.— The 
pronoun  carries  us  bade  to  the  "chief  priests  and 
I  scribes  and  elders  "  of  chap.  xi.  27. 
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feared  the  people :  for  they  knew  that 
he  had  spoken  tiie  parable  against  them : 
and  they  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

W  And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Herodians,*  to 
cateh  him  in  hU  words.  ^^^^  And  when 
they  were  come,  they  say  unto  him. 
Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  carest  for  no  man:  for  thou  re- 
gardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but 
teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth :  Is  it 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  or  not  ? 
<^*>  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give? 
But  he,  knowing  their  hypocrisy,  said 
unto  them.  Why  tempt  ye  meP  bring 
me  a  peimy ,^  that  I  may  see  it.  <^*>  And 
they  brought  it.  And  he  saith  unto  them. 
Whose  is  this  image  and  superscrip- 
tion? And  they  said  unto  him,  Caesar's. 
(17)  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them. 
Bender  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  are 
Osesar's,  and  to  God  the  thmgs  that  are 
God's.    And  they  marvelled  at  him. 

<^)  Then  come  unto  him  the  Saddu- 
cees,^  which  say  there  is  no  resurrection ; 
and  they  asked  him,  saying,  <^)  Master, 
Moses  wrote  unto  us.  If  a  man's  brother 
die,  and  leave  his  wife  behind  him,  and 
leave  no  children,  that  his  brother 
should  take  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed 
unto  his  brother.  ^^^  Now  there  were 
seven  brethren:  and  the  first  took  a 
wife,  and  dying  left  no  seed.  (^^^  And 
the  second  took  her,  and  died,  neither 
left  he  any  seed:  and  the  tbird  like- 
wise.   <^)  And  the  seven  had  her,  and 
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left  no  seed :  last  of  all  the  woman  died 
also.  <^^  In  the  resurrection  therefore, 
when  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she 
be  of  them  ?  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife. 
<^>  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them. 
Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye 
know  not  the  scriptures,  neither  the 
power  of  God?  (^s)  Yot  when  they 
shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  but 
are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven. 
(^)  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they 
rise:  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of 
Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto 
him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  ?  W  He  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living:  ye 
therefore  do  greatly  err. 

(28)  And  one  of  tne  scribes  came,'  and 
having  heard  them  reasoning  together, 
and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered 
them  weU,  asked  him.  Which  is  the  first 
commandment  of  all?  (^)  And  Jesua 
answered  him,  The  first  of  all  the  com- 
mandments 2«,  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord:  (*^)  and  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength:  this  is  the  first  command- 
ment. ^^^>  And  the  second  is  like, 
namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  There  is  none  other 
commandment  greater  than  these. 
(32)  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  Wdl, 


(13)  They  send  unto  him.— In  Matthew  the 
Pharisees  are  said  to  have  *'  taken  oonnsel,"  or  "  held  a 
oonncil."  and  then  to  have  sent  their  disciples.  Here 
the  act  appears  more  definitelj  as  the  result  of  a 
coalition  ox  the  two  parties  named.  On  the  narrative 
as  a  whole,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xx.  15 — ^22. 

To  catoh,— Better,  to  entrap. 

0^)  Thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men.— 
The  phrase  is  essentiallv  Hebrew  m  its  form,  but  had 
heen  made  familiar  by  the  Greek  Yersion  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(15)  But  he,  knowing  their  hypocrisy.— St 
Mark  uses  the  i^pedfic  word  that  descnbes  the  sin  of 
the  questioners,  mstead  of  the  more  general  "  widced- 
ness  "  of  St.  Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  he  omits  the 
word  "  hypocrites  "  as  applied  to  them  by  our  Lord. 

0^  Superaoription.— Better,  irucription,  as  in 
Matt.  xxu.  20. 

(is~27)  Then  oome  unto  him  the  Sadduoees. 
— See  Not^s  on  Matt.  zxii.  15 — ^22. 

(^)  Because  ye  know  not  the  scriptures.— 
More  literally,  as  in  St.  Matthew,  not  knowing  the 
scTvatwree, 

0»)  How  in  the  bush  Gk>d  spake  unto  him. 
^—Better,  «^  the  bush,  how  Ood  epake  to  him.    The 
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reference  to  the  bush,  not  (riven  by  St.  Matthew,  is 
common  both  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  order 
of  the  words  in  the  Greek  of  both  shows  that  thev 
point  to  "the  bush,"  not  as  the  nkoe  in  whidb  Gk>a 
spoke,  but  as  the  title  or  heading  by  which  the  section 
iiX.  iii.  was  commonly  described. 

(28-34)  And  one  of  the  scribes  came.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xxii.  34—40.  St.  Mark's  description  is  some- 
what less  precise  than  St.  Matthew's  **  one  of  them  (i.e.» 
the  Pharisees),  a  lawyer."  The  form  of  the  qnestaon 
differs  by  the  substitution  of  ** first  of  all "  for  "  great" 
commandment. 

(29)  Hear,  O  Israel;  The  Lord  our  Ood  is  one 
Lord. — The  quotation  is  given  more  fully  bv  QL  Mark 
than  by  Si  Matthew.  The  opening  worda  (from  Dent. 
vi.  4)  were  in  common  use  under  the  name  of  the  8hema 
(the  Hebrew  for  "Hear"),  and  formed  the  popular 
expression  of  the  faith  of  Israel  To  say  the  ^kema 
was  a  passport  into  Paradise  for  any  child  of  Abraham. 

(31)  And  the  second  is  like,  namely,  this  .  .— 
Better,  And  the  second  is  this.  The  bettor  MSS.  omit 
"like." 

(33)  Well,  Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth.— 
Better,  Well  had  Thou  said  truly  that  there  is  one  Chd. 
The  words  seem  intentionally  repeated  from  verae  1-^ 
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Master,  thoa  hast  said  the  truth:  for 
there  is  one  God;  and  there  is  none 
other  but  he :  ^^^  and  to  love  him  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  nnder- 
standing,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and 
with  all  the  strength,  and.  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
^)  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  an- 
swered discreetly,  he  said  unto  him, 
Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
Grod.  And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask 
him  any  question. 

(35)  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,'' 
while  he  taught  in  the  temple.  How  say 
the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of 
David?  <»>  For  David  himself  said  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lo9P  said  to  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make    thine    enemies     thy    footstool. 
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d  Luke  21. 1. 

1  A  piece  o/  hrtu* 
money:  See  Matt, 
laa. 


3  It  la  the  BCTenth 
part  of  one  piece 
of  that  braaa 
money. 


(37)  David  therefore  himself  dalleth  him 
Lord ;  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son  9 
And  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly. 

(^>  And  he  said  unto  them  in  his 
doctrine.  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which 
love  to  go  in  long  clothing,^  and  love 
salutations  in  the  marketplaces,  (^^  and 
the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts :  <^)  which 
devour  widows'  houses,"^  and  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers:  these  shall 
receive  greater  damnation. 

(^)  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the 
treasury,''  and  beheld  how  tiie  people 
cast  money ^  into  the  treasury:  and 
manv  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. 
<^>  And  there  came  a  certain  poor 
widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,'' 
which  make  a  farthing.      (^^  And  he 


but  are  uttered  now,  not  with  the  covert  sneer  of  the 
hypocrite,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  admiration.  Note 
afso  the  real  reverence  shown  in  the  form  of 
address,  "  Master,"  i.e.,  "  Teacher,  Rabbi."  He  recog- 
nises the  speaker  as  one  of  his  own  order.  This,  and 
all  that  follows,  is  j^eenliar  to  St.  Mark,  and  is  an 
addition  of  sinffolar  mterest,  as  showing  the  existence 
among  the  sotdos  of  some  who  accepted  our  Lord's 
teaching  as  to  the  spirltoal  meaning  of  the  Law,  and 
were  able  to  distingnish  between  its  essence  and  its 
accidents. 

CSS)  Is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  .  . 
— ^There  is  a  fervonr  in  the  eloquence  of  the  scribe's 
answer  which  indicates  the  earnestness,  almost  the 
enthusiasm,  of  conviction,  ^ch  teaching  as  that  of 
1  Sam.  XV.  22,  Ps.  L  8 — 14,  Mic.  vi.  6,  had  not  been  in 
vain  for  him. 

(34)  Thou  art  not  fleur  firom  the  kingdom  of 
God. — ^The  words  are  significant  as  showing  the 
unity  of  our  Lord'steadiing.  Now,  as  when  He  spoke 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  righteousness  which 
fulfils  the  law  is  the  condition  6f  the  entrance  into  the 
Ungdom  of  God  (Matt.  v.  19,  20).  Even  the  recog- 
nition of  that  righteousness  as  consisting  in  the  f  ulm- 
ment  of  the  two  commandments  that  were  exceeding 
broad,  brought  a  man  as  to  the  very  threshold  oi  the 
Kingdom.  It  is  instructive  to.  compare  our  Lord's 
different  method  of  dealing,  in  Luke  x.  25 — 37,  with 
one  who  had  the  same  theoretical  knowle^pe,  but  who 
obvionsly,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  minimised  the 
force  of  the  commandments  by  his  narrowing  definitions. 

And  no  man  after  that  doi^st  ask  htm.— St 
Mark  states  the  fact  before,  St.  Matthew  after,  the 
narrative  that  now  follows. 

<38)  While  he  taught  in  the  temple.— The 
locality  is  named  by  St.  Mark  only,  but  it  is  all  but 
impliea  in  the  other  two  Gk)spel8. 

m  David  himself  said  by  the  Holv  Ghost.— 
St.  Mark  is  more  emphatic  in  ascribing  tne  words  of 
Darid  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  either  St. 
Matthew,  who  simply  quotes,  or  St.  Luke,  who  uses  the 
more  general  phrase  **  m  spirit."    (Gomp.  2  Pet.  i.  21 ) 

(37)  And  the  common  people.— Better,  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  multitude,  not 
on  the  social  condition,  of  those  who  thus  heard  gladly. 
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(8S-40)  In  his  doctrine.— Better,  in  Hie  teaching. 
See  Notes  on  Matt  xxiii.  1 — 7.  St.  Mark's  report  is 
characteristically  brief  as  compared  with  St.  MatUiew, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  cbawn  from  the  same 
source  as  St.  Luke's  (xx.  45—47). 

(^)  Which  devour  widow's  houses.- Here  the 
word  has  a  special  force  as  coming  after  the  mention 
of  the  feasts.  They  seek  the  highest  pkces  at  such 
banquets,  our  Lord  seems  to  say,  and  wnen  there,  this 
is  what  they  feast  on.  The  speciiJ  charge  is  not 
reported  by  St.  Matthew  in  this  connection,  out  occurs 
in  chap.  niu.  14,  where  see  Note.  The  better  MSS., 
indeed,  omit  it  even  there.  Hie  relative  pronoun  gives 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  construction.  We  nave  reiSly  a 
new  sentence.  "They  that  devour  .  .  .  these  shall 
receive   ,   .   ." 

(41)  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury. 
— The  narrative  that  follows  is  found  in  St.  Luke  also, 
but  not  in  St  Matthew.  The  word  used  is  not  the 
"Corban"  of  Matt,  xxvii.  6,  and  is,  perhaps,  more 
definitely  local.  The  treasure-chamber  of  the  Temple 
would  receive  the  alms  which  were  dropped  into  the 
trumpet-shaped  vessels  that  stood  near  the  entrance 
for  ine  puipose  of  receiving  them,  but  they  probably 
contained  also  the  cups  and  other  implements  of  gola 
and  silver  that  were  used  in  the  Temple  ritual. 

Cast  money  into.— The  word  indicates  primarilv 
copper  or  bronze  coin,  but  probably,  Hke  the  French 
argent,  had  acquired  a  wider  range  of  meaning. 

(4^  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow. 
— ^The  position  of  the  narrative  gives  to  the  description 
all  the  vividness  of  contrast.  Among  the  "manv" 
who  cast  in  much  must  have  been  some  at  least  of  &e 
Pharisees  who  devoured  '«ridows'  houses.  Here  was  a 
widow  whose  house  had  been  devoured,  and  who  yet 
showed  bv  her  act  that  she  kept  the  two  great  com- 
mandments, which  the  scribes  themselves  declared  to 
be  above  all  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

Two  mitesy  which  make  a  farthing.— The 
''farthing"  is  one  of  the  Latin  words  which  charac- 
terise this  Grospel,  and  represents  the  quadrans,  or 
fourth-part  of  a  xtoman  as.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  rendered  "  mite  "  is  "  thin  "  or  "  tiny." 

(^)  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples.— 
The  act  was  significant.     He  sought  to  teach  tnem  to 
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called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That 
this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in, 
than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the 
treasuiT :  ^^^  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of 
their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
liying. 

CHAPTER  Xin.— (1)  And  as  he  went 
out  of  the  temple,*  one  of  his  disciples 
saith  unto  him,  Master,  see  what  manner 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here ! 
<^)  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him, 
Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  P  there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  (^^  And 
as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives  over 
against  the  temple,  Peter  and  James 
and  John  and  Andrew  asked  him  pri- 
vately,   W    Tell  us,  when   shall  these 
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1  The  word  in  the 
origUul  fmport- 

te  travuiL 


things  beP*  and  what  shall  be  the  sign 
when  aU  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled? 
(^>  And  Jesus  answering  them  began  to 
say.  Take  heed  lest  any  man  deceive 
you:  W  for  many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  shall 
deceive  many.  ^^  And  when  ye  shall 
hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be 
ye  not  troubled:  for  »t*cA  things  must 
needs  be ;  but  the  end  shall  not  be  yet 
(^)  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom:  and 
there  shall  be  earthquakes  in  divers 
places,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and 
troubles :  these  are  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows.^ 

(^^  But  take  heed  to  yourselves :  for 
they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils; 
and  in  the  synagogues  ye  shall  be 
beaten :  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before 
rulers  and  longs  for  my  sake,  for  a 


J'ndge  of  acts  bv  other  than  a  anantitatiTe  standard. 
Tor  him  the  widow's  mites  ana  the  ointment  that 
might  have  bemi  sold  for  300  pence  stood  on  the  same 
level,  80  far  as  e^di  was  the  expression  of  a  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  love. 

.  m>  They  did  oast  in  of  their  abundance  .  . 
isihe  of  her  want. — The  contrast  between  the  two 
Greek  words  is  somewhat  stron^r:  They  of  their 
superfiui^  .  .  .  she  of  her  deficiency.  We  recognise 
the  same  standard  of  judgment,  possibly  eyen  an 
aUusiye  reference  to  our  Lord's  language,  in  St.  Paul's 
praises  of  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  whose  "  deep 
poyerty"  had  "abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 
fiberaHty  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  1—2). 

Even  aU  her  living.— This  was  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  act  itseS,  but  the  woman  may  have 
become  known  to  our  Lord  in  one  of  His  previous  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  or  we  may  see  in  the  statement  an 
instance  of  His  divine  insight  into  the  lives  and 
characters  of  men,  like  t}iat  shown  in  the  ease  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  18). 

xin. 

a)  One  of  his  disciples.— Note  St.  Mark's  vivid 
way  of  giving  the  veiy  words  of  the  disciple,  instead 
of. saying  with  St.  Matthew  that  they  **  came  to  show" 
the  buildings  of  the  Temple. 

Here,  again,  the  juxtaposition  of  narratives  in  St. 
Mark  gives  them  a  special  point.  The  "stones"  of 
Herod's  Temple  (for  it  was  to  him  chiefly  that  it  owed  its 
magnificence)  were  of  sculptured  marble.  The  "build- 
ings," or  structures,  included  columns,  chambers,  por- 
ticos that  were,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us  (xzi.  5),  the  votive 
offerings  of  the  faithful.  The  disdples  gazed  on  these 
with  the  natural  admiration  of  Galilean  peasants.  In 
spite  of  the  lesson  they  had  just  received — a  lesson 
meant,  it  may  be,  to  correct  the  tendency  which  our  Lord 
discerned— they  were  still  measuring  tilings  by  their 
quantity  and  size.  They  admired  the  "  goodly  stones  " 
more  tnan  the  "widow's  mite."  They  were  now  to  be 
taught  that,  while  the  one  should  be  spoken  of  through- 
out the  whole  world,  the  other  shoula  be  destroyed,  so 
that  not  a  vestige  should  remain.    We  cannot  say  who 


spoke  the  words,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it 
came  from  one  of  the  four  who  are  named  in  yerse  3. 

(8)  Over  against  the  temple.— The  view  whidi 
the  position  commanded,  and  which  St.  Mark  alone 
mentions,  made  all  that  followed  more  vivid  and  im- 
pressive.  It  may  well  have  been  at  or  near  the  very 
spot  at  which,  a  few  days  before,  He  had  paused  as 
"  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it "  (Luke  xix.  41). 

Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew.— 
The  list  of  names  is  noticeable  (1)  as  bemg  given  by 
St.  Mark  only ;  (2)  as  the  only  instance  in  vmich  the 
name  of  Andrew  appears  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
who  were  on  other  occasions  within  the  inner  drde  of 
companionship;  (3)  in  the  position  given  to  Andrew, 
though  the  first  called  of  the  discip&s  (John  L  41),  as 
the  last  in  the  list. 

i*)  When  shall  these  things  be  P— Note,  as, 
perhaps,  characteristic  of  a  Gospel  written  for  Gentiles, 
the  use  of  the  vaguer  words  for  the  more  definite 
"  sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world/* 
in  liatt.  xxiv.  3. 

(5)  And  Jesus  answering  them  began  to  say. — 
The  report  which  follows,  common  as  it  is  to  the  first 
three  Gospels,  serves  as  an  admirable  example  of  the 
extent  of  variation  compaUble  with  substantial  accuracy, 
and  with  the  recognition  of  an  inspired  ^idance  as 
ensuring  that  accuracy.  The  discourse  obviously  made 
a  deep  impression  on  those  who  heard  it,  as  afterwards 
on  those  to  whom  they  repeated  it,  and  so  it  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  but  proi)ably  it  was  not  committed  to 
writing  till  the  events  which  it  foretold  came  within  the 
horizon*  On  aU  points  common  to  the  three  records* 
see  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv. 

(^)  I  am  Christ.— Literally,  I  am  He.  The  word 
Christ  being  a  necessary  inference  from  the  context. 

(7)  For  such  things  must  needs  be.--Better, 
for  it  must  needs  he. 

(d)  But  take  heed  to  yourselves.— The  emphatie 
repetition  of  the  warning  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark  (comp. 
yerse  23).  The  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
ciples (verses  9 — 13)  is  found  in  Luke  xxi.  12  and  in 
Matt.  X.  17 — 22  (where  see  Notes),  but  not  in  8t» 
Matthew's  report  of  this  discourse. 
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testimony  against  them.  (^^)  And  the 
gospel  must  first  be  published  among 
all  nations.  <^)  But  when  they  shall 
lead  youy'  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak, 
neither  do  ye  premeditate :  but  whatso- 
ever shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour, 
that  speak  ye :  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  (^)  Now 
the  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to 
death,  and  the  &ther  the  son;  and 
children  shall  rise  up  against  tJieir 
parents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put 
to  death.  ^^  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of 
all  men  for  my  name's  sake:  but  he 
that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved. 

<^^>  But  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,*  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought 
not,  (let  him  that  readeth  understand,) 
then  let  them  that  be  in  Judsea  flee  to 
the  mountains:  ^^^  and  let  him  that 
is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down  into  the 
house,  neither  enter  therein,  to  take 
any  thing  out  of  his  house  :  <^®)  and  let 
him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back 
again  for  to  take  up  his  garment. 
07)  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with 
child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in 
those  days !  ^^^  And  pray  ye  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  (^>  For  t» 
those  days  shall  be  affliction,  such  as 
was  not  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
creation  which  God  created  unto  this 
time,  neither  shaJl  be.     ^^  And  except 
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that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those 
days,  no  flesh  should  be  saved :  but  for 
the  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen, 
he  hath  shortened  the  days.  (*^>  And 
then  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,*  Lo, 
here  w  Chnst;  or,  lo,  he  is  there; 
believe  him  not:  <**>  for  false  Christs 
and  &lse  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall 
shew  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it 
were  possible,  even  the  elect.  <^J  But 
take  ye  heed:  behold,  I  have  foretold 
you  ail  things. 

(•*J  But  in  those  days,**  after  that 
tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
(^)  and  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall, 
and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven  shall 
be  shaken.  <^)  And  then  shall  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds 
with  ffreat  power  and  glory.  (^>  And 
then  shall  he  send  his  angels,  and  shall 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the 
four  winds,  from  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
heaven.  (^^  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the 
fig  tree;  When  her  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  near:  <®)  so  ye 
in  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see  these 
things  come  to  pass,  know  that  it  is 
nigh,  even  at  the  doors.  ^^^  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  done. 
('!)  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away : 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away. 

(32)  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 


(U)  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Ol&O0t. — ^In  the  parallel  passage  of  Matt.  x.  20  we  have, 
**  the  Spirit  of  your  Eather  which  speaketh  in  von." 
In  lioke  xxi.  15,  "I  will  g^ve  yon  a  month  and  wisdom." 
St.  Mark's  nse  of  the  more  oefinite  term  remmds  ns  of 
chap.  ziL  36  (where  see  Note),  and  may,  probahlj,  be  con- 
nected with  St.  Peter's  habitnal  langpoage.  (Gomp.  Acts 
ii.  33—38;  viii.  15;  x.  47;  2  Pet.  L  21.) 

(U)  TXovr  the  brother .—literallj,  and  the  brother, 

(14—88)  But  when  ye  shall  see.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxiv.  15—23. 

Standing  where  it  ought  not.— St.  Mark  snb. 
stitntes  this  for  "  in  the  holj  place  "  of  St.  Matthew. 
Of  the  two,  the  former  seems,  in  its  enigmatic  form, 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  phrase  actniSy  nsed ;  the 
latter  to  have  been  an  explanation.  The  words  "  spoken 
of  hj  Daniel  the  prophet "  are  omitted  in  many  of  the 
bestMSS. 

OS)  Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the 
^vinter. — Note  St.  Mark's  omission  of  "nor  on  the 
Sabbath  day,"  which  is  prominent  in  St.  Matthew's 
rmortj  as  characteristid  of  a  Gk)spel  for  Qentile  readers. 

(10)  Stem  the  beginning  oftheoreation  which 
Ood.  created. — ^Not«  the  fuller  form  which  replaces 
8t.  Matthew's  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.^ 


(23)  Take  ye  heed.— The  repetition  of  the  warning 
word,  as  in  verse  9,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

(24-si;  But  in  those  dayB.--See  Notes  on  Matt. 
mv.  29-^36. 

(26)  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man.— 
Note  the  simpler  form,  wnich  at  once  replaces  and  ex- 
plains St.  Matthew's  "  the  sini  of  the  Son  of  Man." 

(27)  Then  shall  he  send  his  angels.— Note  the 
absence  of  the  **  trumpet,"  which  is  prominent  in  St. 
Matthew.  « 

(28)  Ye  know  that  summer  is  near.— Many  of 
the  best  MSS.  give  "it  is  known,"  but  it  may  fkirly 
be  assumed,  from  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  that  this  was  the  error  of  an  early 
transcriber  of  the  document  which  senred  as  a  basis 
for  the  reports  of  all  the  three  Evangelists. 

(sa-s7)  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  36— 4L 

Neither  the  Son.— The  addition  to  St.  Matthew's 
report  is  every  way  remarkable.  It  indicates  the  self- 
imposed  limitation  of  the  divine  attributes  which  had 
belonged  to  our  Lord  as  the  eternal  Son,  and  the 
acquiescence  in  a  power  and  knowledge  which,  like 
that  of  the  human  nature  which  He  assumed,  were 
derived  and  therefore   finite.     Such  a  limitation  is 
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Watdi. 


ST.  MAEK,  XIV. 


The  OiiU/aent  of  Spikenard. 


knowetfa  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.  W  Take  ye  heed,« 
watch  and  pray :  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  time  is.  ^^  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
as  a  man  taking  a  fax  journey,  who  left 
his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his 
servants,  and  to  every  man  ms  work, 
and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch. 
(35)  Watch  ye  therefore:  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house 
cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at 
the  cockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning : 
<^)  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you 
sleeping.  (^)  And  what  I  say  unto  you 
I  say  unto  all,  Watch. 


A.D.  39L 
b  Matt.  SO.  2. 
a  Matt.  24. 43. 


cMatUSSwOw 


I  Or,  prtre  nardt  or, 
liquid  nard. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— <i)  After  two  days 
was  the  feast  of  the  passover,*  and 
of  unleavened  bread:  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they 
might  take  him  by  craft,  and  put  him 
to  death.  ('^  But  they  said.  Not  on  the 
feast  dajfy  lest  there  be  an  uproar  of  the 
people. 

(^^  And  being  in  Bethany  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,^  as  he  sat  at  meat,  there 
came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard^  very  precious ;  and 
she  brake  the  box,  and  poiured  it  on  his 
head.  (^^  And  there  were  some  that 
had  indignation  within  themselves,  and 
said.  Why  was  this  waste  of  the  oint- 


implied  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says  that  our  Lord 
**  faleing  in  the  form  of  God  .  .  .  made  Himself  of 
no  reputation"  (or better, emptied  Himgelf),  "and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant.'*  (See  Note  on  Phil, 
ii.  6,  7.)  It  is  dear  that  we  cannot  consistently  take 
the  word  '*  knoweth  "  as  having  a  different  meaning 
in  this  clanse  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  others ; 
and  we  must  therefore  reject  all  interpretations  which 
explain  away  the  force  of  the  words  as  meaning  only 
that  the  Son  did  not  declare  His  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  the  far-ofF  event. 

(33)  Take  ^e  heed.— Note  once  more  the  charac- 
teristic iteration  of  the  warning.  It  would  almost 
seem,  from  the  very  different  conclusions  of  the  dis- 
course in  the  three  Gospels,  as  if  they  had  been  based 
up  to  this  point  on  a  common  document  which  then 
stopped  ana  left  them  to  a  greater  divergency  of 
memory  or  tradition.  The  omission  of  St.  Matthew's 
reference  to  the  history  of  Noah  is,  perhaps,  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Mark's  as  a  Gentile  Grospel. 

(34)  por  the  Son  of  man  is  as  a  man  taking 
a  far  journey.— The  italics  indicate,  as  usual,  that 
the  words  are  not  found  in  the  Greek.  Their  absence, 
seeming,  as  they  do,  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  is  singular.  A  possible  explanation  is,  that 
we  have  an  imperfect  fragmentary  report,  as  from  a 
note  taken  at  the  time,  of  that  which  appears,  in  a 
developed  form,  as  the  parable  of  the  Talents  in  Matt. 
XXV.  if— 30. 

And  oommanded  the  porter  to  watoh.— Tliis 
feature  is  uniaue  in  our  Lord's  parables,  and,  as  such, 
seems  to  call  for  a  special  interpretation,  llie 
"  servants  "  we  accept  at  once  as  the  msciples,  and  we 
understand  generally  what  was  the  authority  and  the 
work  assigned  to  them.  But  who  was  specm<MJly  the 
"  gate-keeper  "  or  "  porter  "  ?  The  answer  appears  to 
be  found  in  the  promise  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
that  had  been  made  to  St.  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  It 
was  his  work  to  o^n  the  door  of  that  kingdom  wide, 
to  bo  ready  for  his  Lord's  coming  in  any  of  those 
manifold  senses  which  experience  would  unfold  to  him. 
We  may  accordingly  venture  to  trace  in  St.  Mark's 
record,  here  as  elsewnere,  the  influence  of  the  Apostle. 
That  word  "  the  porter "  was,  he  felt,  meant  for  him, 
and  this  he  remembered  when  much  that  had  been 
recorded  by  others  had  faded  from  his  recoUection.  If 
we  adopt  this  application  of  the  word  here,  it  throws 
liffht  on  the  somewhat  difficult  reference  to  the  "  porter  " 
of  the  sheep-fold  in  John  x.  3. 


(35)  The  master  of  the  house.— Better,  tJie  Lord 
of  the  house.  The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same  as 
that  commonly  rendered  the  "goodman"  or  "master" 
of  the  house. 

At  even,  or  at  midnight.— The  four  times  corre- 
spond roughly  to  the  four  watches  of  the  night,  be- 
ginning at  9  P.M.,  I2»  3  A.M.,  6  A.M.  The  words  may 
be  noted  as  having  left,  and  having  been  intended  to 
leave,  on  St.  Peter's  mind,  the  impression  that  the 
promise  of  the  coming  of  liis  Lord  was  undefined  as 
to  times  or  seasons,  which  is  so  prominent  in  2  Pet.  iii. 
Each  of  the  seasons  named  lias  had  its  counterpart,  we 
may  well  believe,  embracing  many  centuries  of  the 
world's  history. 

(36)  iiest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you 
sleeping.— As  before  we  traced  a  kind  of  echo  of 
the  paiable  of  the  Talents,  so  here  we  recognise  some- 
thing like  a  fragmentary  reminiscence  of  that  of  the 
"Wise  and  Foolish  Yurgins. 

(37^  Watoh. — ^The  impression  which  this  command 
made  on  the  hearts  of  Christians,  is  seen  in  a  striking 
manner  in  the  use  of  such  names  as  Gregory,  Vigilius, 
and  the  like. 

XIV. 

i^»  2)  After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the 
passover.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  1—5.  Better, 
was  the  passover,  and  the  feast  of  wdeavetied  bread. 
The  latter  designation  is  common  to  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  as  an  explanation  intended  for  Gentile 
readers.  The  same  fact  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the 
omission  by  both  of  the  name  of  Caiaphas  as  the  chief 
mover  in  the  scheme. 

(3-9)  And  being  in  Bethany.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  6—13. 

Ointment  of  spikenard.— The  Greek  word  eo 
translated  is,  as  'the  various  renderings  in  the  margin 
show,  of  doubtful  import.  It  is  used  by  Si  John 
(xii.  3)  in  his  account  of  the  same  facts. 

She  brake  the  box.— As  in  the  "  breaking  through^ 
the  roof  in  Mark  ii.  4,  the  vivid  toudi  that  orings  tiie 
manner  of  the  act  distinctlv  before  our  eyes  is  found  in 
St.  Mark  only.  The  GreeK  word  implies  not  so  mneh 
the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  the  costly  jar  or  flask,  bat 
the  crushing  it  in  its  entirety  with  both  her  hands. 

(*)  There  were  some  that  had  indignation.— 
Note  St.  Mark's  limitation  of  the  murmurers  to  "some^" 
as  an  intermediate  stage  between  St.  Matthew's  "  the 
disciples  "  and  St.  John's  naming  **  Judas." 
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JvdoA  and  the  Frioita. 


ST.  MARK,  XrV. 


T^te  Last  Supper, 


ment  made  9  <^^  for  it  might  have  been 
Bold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence,^ 
and  have  been  given  to  the  poor.  And 
they  mnrmnred  against  her.  (^>  And 
Jesns  said,  Let  her  alone ;  why  trouble 
ye  her  P  she  hath  vnronght  a  good  work 
on  me.  (^>  For  ye  have  the  poor  with 
yon  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye 
may  do  them  good :  but  me  ye  have  not 
always.  <^)  She  hath  done  what  she 
could :  she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint 
my  body  to  the  burying.  (^>  Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preadied  throughout  the  whole 
world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall 
be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

(10)  ,^d  Judas  Iscariot,'  one  of  the 
twelve,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  to 
betray  him  unto  them,  t^^)  And  when 
they  heard  it,  they  were  glad,  and 
promised  to  give  him  money.  And  he 
sought  how  he  might  conveniently  be- 
tray him. 

(^)  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,'  when  they  killed'  the  passover, 
his  diisciples  said  unto  him.  Where  wilt 
thou  that  we  go  and  prepare  that  thou 
mayest  eat  the  passover?  ^^  And  he 
sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  the  city, 
and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing 
a  pitcher  of  water :  follow  him.     (i*)And 


1  See  Uait  l&  2& 


c  Matt.  26.  SO. 


BMatt.38wl4. 


b  Matt.  20. 17. 
3  Or,  gacrifieed. 

d2(atL9e.2& 


wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to 
the  goodman  of  the  house.  The  liibister 
saith.  Where  is  the  guestchamber,  where 
I  shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  dis-* 
ciplesP  <^)  And  he  will  shew  you  a 
large  upper  room  famished  and  pre- 
pared :  there  make  ready  i(x  us.  ^^>  And 
his  disciples  went  forth,  and  came  into 
the  city,  and  found  as  he  had  said 
unto  them :  and  they  made  ready  the 
passover.  (i^)  And  in  the  evening  he 
cometh  with  the  twelve.  (^®^  And  as 
they  sat  and  did  eat,^  Jesus  said,  Yerily 
I  say  unto  you,  One  of  you  which  eateth 
with  me  shall  betray  me.  ^^^^  And  they 
began  to'  be  sorromul,  and  to  say  unto 
him  one  by  one,  Is  itl?  and  another  said, 
Is  it  I  ?  (^>  And  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  It  is  one  of  the  twelve,  that 
dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,  (^i)  rphe 
Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written 
of  him :  but  woe  to  ,that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  good  were 
it  for  that  nmn  if  he  had  never  been 
bom. 

(22)  And  as  they  did  eat,'  Jesus  took 
bread,  and  blessed,,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  to  them,  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this 
is  my  body.  <2*>  And  he  took  the  cup, 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave 
it  to  them :  and  they  all  drank  of  it. 
<^>  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  my 


(5)  For  more  than  three  hundred  pence.— Tlie 
specific  mention  of  the  sun,  not  gtven  by  St.  Matthew, 
is  one  of  the  few  points  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St. 
John  (xii.  5). 

(^)  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on  me.— 
"Good"  in  the  sense  of  "noble/'  as  implying  the 
higher  form  of  goodness.  The  use  of  the  word  here  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

(7)  Whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them 
good.— Peculiar  to  St.  Mark ;  the  other  words  being 
given  by  him  in  common  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John. 

(10,  11)  And  Judas  Iscariot.— See  Notes  on  Matt. 
zxri.  14, 15. 

<n)  They  were  glad,  and  promised  to  give 
him  money.— -It  may  be  noted  (1)  that  the  mention 
cf  the  priests  being  "  glad  "  is  in  common  with  St. 
liuke,  and  (2)  that  St.  Mark  does  not  name  the  specific 
sum  which  was  promised  as  the  price  of  blood. 

(u-21)  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  20—25. 

When  they  killed  the  passover.— Better,  when 
they  used  to  sacrifice;  the  Greek  tense  implying  a 
custom.  Here,  again,  both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
write  as  explaining  the  custom  for  their  Gentile 
readers. 

<^  And  he  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples. 
—The  number  is  given  by  St.  Mark ;  the  names,  Peter 
and  John,  by  St.  Luke  only.  The  sign  of  the  pitcher 
of  water  is  eommcm  to  both  Qospeb,  but  not  to  St. 
Matthew. 
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(u)  The  goodman  of  the  house.— Better,  <^ 
master.  The  better  MSS.  g^ve  the  reading,  "  Where  is 
nvy  guest-chamber,"  a  form  which  implies  discipleship 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  even  more  than 
that  g^yen  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  translated 
**  gpiest-chamber  "  is  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in 
Luke  ii.  7  as  "  inn."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  generic  term 
for  a  hired  lodging. 

(u>)  Fumishea  and  prepared.— The  first  word 
implied  that  it  was  not  a  bare,  empty  chamber,  but  set 
out  with  cushions  or  divans,  on  which  the  guests  could 
recline;  the  second,  that  it  was  specially  arranged  for 
the  Paschal  Supper  of  that  evening. 

(181  As  they  sat.— Better,  as  ikey  reclined. 

(21)  Gt>od  were  it  for  that  man.— St.  Mark,  it 
will  be  noted,  omits  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
that  the  last  "  Is  it  I P  "  was  uttered  by  the  Traitor. 

(22-25)  As  they  did  eat.-See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi. 
26—29. 

Take,  eat. — ^The  latter  word  is  wanting  in  many  of 
the  best  MSS. 

(23)  When  he  had  given  thanks.— St.  Mark 
agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  using  the  word  "  blessing  " 
of  the  bread,  and  "  giving  thaiScs "  of  the  cup.  St. 
Luke  uses  the  latter  word  of  the  bread,  and  implies  by 
the  word  "  Hkewise  "  that  the  form  was  repeated  with 
the  cup^ 

(24)  Which  is  shed  for  many.— Better,  is  being 
shed,  the  participle,  hoih,  here  and  in  St.  Matthew,  being 
in  the  present  tense. 


Hie  Agony  in  tiie  Garden. 


ST.   MARK,   XIV. 


The  Kiss  qf  Judas 


blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many.  W  Verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Tine,  until  that  day  that  I  drink 
it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(^)  And  when  they  had  sung  an 
hymn,^  they  went  out  into  the  mount  of 
Olives.  <27)  j^^  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me 
this  night :  *  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite 
the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scat- 
tered. <®>  But  after  that  I  am  risen,  I 
will  go  before  you  into  Galilee.  (^^  But 
Peter  said  unto  him,^  Although  aU  shall 
be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.  (*^>  And 
Jesui^  saith  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee.  That  this  day,  even  in  this  night, 
before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  (^^^  But  he  spake  the 
more  vehemently.  If  I  should  die  with 
thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee  in  any  wise. 
Likewise  also  said  they  all.  (^>  And 
they  came  to  a  place  which  was  named 
Gethsemane:^  and  he  saith  to  his  dis- 
ciples. Sit  ye  here,  while  I  shaU  pray. 
<^)  And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and 
James  and  John,  and  began  to  be  sore 
amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy ;  ^^>  and 
saith  unto  them.  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here, 
and  watch.  W  And  he  went  forward  a 
little,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  mi^ht 
pass  from  him.  (^^  And  he  said,  AlA)a, 
Father,    all  things    are  possible    imto 


1  Or,  fUMlm. 


aUatt.28uSL 


)HAtt36.83. 


4  Matt.  26.  r. 


Matt  M.  as. 


thee;  take  away  this  cup  fix>m  me: 
nevertheless  not  what  I  will,  but  what 
thou  wilt.  (^  And  he  comeHi,  and 
findeth  them  sleeping,  and  saith  unto 
Peter,  Simon,  sleepest  thou?  couldest 
not  thou  watch  one  hour?  <*>  Watch 
ye  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion. The  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.  (^>  And  again  he  went 
away,  and  prayed,  and  spake  the  same 
words.  (^>  And  when  he  returned,  he 
found  them  asleep  again,  (for  their  eyes 
were  heavy,)  neither  wist  they  what  to 
answer  him.  (^^  And  he  cometh  the 
third  time,  and  saith  imto  them,  Sleep 
on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  it  is  enough, 
the  hour  is  come;  behold,  the  Son  of 
man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
sinners.  ^^^  Rise  up,  let  us  go;  lo,  he 
that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand. 

(*J)  And  immediately,^  while  he  yet 
spake,  cometh  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  and  the  elders.  <^>  And 
he  that  betrayed  him  had  given  them  a 
token,  saying,  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss, 
that  same  is  he ;  take  him,  and  lead  him 
away  safely.  <^^  And  as  soon  as  he  was 
come,  he  goeth  straightway  to  him,  and 
saith.  Master,  master;  and  kissed  him. 

(^)  And  they  laid  their  hands  on  him, 
and  took  him.  (^>  And  one  of  them 
that  stood  by  drew  a  sword,  and  smote 
a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off 


(25)  Of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.— Better,  of  the  pro- 
duct.  Note  the  difference  between  "  the  kingdom  of 
God "  here,  and  "  the  kingdom  of  My  Father  "  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

(26-42)  Ai^d  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  30—46. 

(30)  Before  the  oock  orow  twioe.— The  word 
**  twice  "  is  omitted  in  many  MSS.  It  agrees,  how- 
ever, with  the  emphatic  mention  of  the  cock  crowing  a 
"  second  time  "  in  verse  71,  and  with  the  form  of  the 
prediction  in  verse  72,  and  may  fairly  be  rcMzarded  as 
the  tme  reading,  the  omission  in  some  MSS.  being 
accidental. 

(31)  He  spake  the  more  vehemently.— The 
Greek  tense  implies  frequent  and  continnoos  speaking. 

(32)  While  I  shall  pray— Literally,  Wl  I  shaU 
have  prayed. 

(S3)  Began  to  be  sore  amased.- Note  St.  Mark's 
use  of  the  stronger  word  as  compared  with  St. 
Matthew's  "  to  be  sorrowful." 

(36)  And  he  said,  Abba,  Father.— The  record  of 
the  word  "  Abba  "  as  actually  uttered,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark.  We,  perhaps,  find  traces  of  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  **  Abba,  Father  **  of 
Bom.  viii.  15,  Gal.  iv.  6. 

(37)  Simon,  sleepest  thou  P— Note  that  while  St. 


Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ffive  the  question  in  the  plural, 
St.  Mark  reports  it  in  the  singular,  and  joins  it  with 
the  emphatic  utterance  of  the  name  of  the  disciple. 
His  report,  too,  includes  the  two  questions  wmdi 
appear  separately  in  the  other  two  Gk»^ls. 

(41)  And  he  cometh  the  third  tune.— We  may 
note  St.  Mark's  omission  of  the  third  repetition  of  the 
prayer. 

rt  is  enough. — Peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  and  probably 
noting  the  transition  from  the  half-reproacnful  per- 
mission, "  Sleep  on  now,  and  iake  your  rest,"  to  the 
emphatic  and,  as  it  were,  startled  exclamation,  "the 
hour  is  come." 

Is  betrayed.— The  tense,  as  in  St.  Matthew,  is 
present,  "  b  at  this  moment  being  betrayed." 

(43—45)  And  immediately,  whUe  he  yet  spake. 
— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  47—50.  Note  the  re-appear- 
ance of  St.  Mark's  characteristic  "  immediately."  Many 
of  the  better  MSS.  add  the  distinguishing  "Iscariot^' 
to  the  name  of  Judas. 

(44)  Take  him.— Better,  seise. 

(45)  Master,  master.— Better,  Babln,  BabbL  All 
the  MSS.  g^ve  the  Hebrew  word,  and  not  its  Greek 
equivalent. 

(46^50)  Took  him.— Better,  as  before,  seised.  Sea 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  51^-56. 
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his  ear.  (^^  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  tmto  them,  Are  ye  come  out,  as 
against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  with 
staves  to  take  me  ?  <^)  I  was  daily  with 
you  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye  took 
me  not:  but  the  scriptures  must  be 
fulfilled.  <»>  And  they  all  forsook  him, 
and  fled.  ^^  And  there  followed  him  a 
certain  youne  man,  haying  a  linen  cloth 
cast  about  his  naked  body;  and  the 
young  men  laid  hold  on  him ;  <^)  and 
he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from 
them  naked. 

(M)  And  they  led  Jesus  away  to  the 
high  priest:*  and  with  him  were  as- 
sembled all  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  and  the  scribes.  (**)  And  Peter 
followed  him  afar  off,  even  into  the 
palace  of  the  high  priest :  and  he  sat 
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with  the  servants,  and  warmed  himself 
at  the  flre.  ^^^  And  the  chief  priests 
and  all  the  council  sought  for  witness 
against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death  ;*  and 
found  none.  ^^^  For  many  bare  false 
witness  against  him,  but  their  witness 
agreed  not  together.  (^^>  And  there 
arose  certain,  and  bare  false  witness 
against  him,  saying,  (^)  We  heard  him 
say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is 
made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days 
I  will  buUd  another  made  without  hands. 
(»)  But  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree 
together.  (^^  And  the  high  priest  stood 
up  in  the  midst,  and  asked  Jesus,  say- 
i£g,  AnBwerest  thou  nothing?  .vhat  t< 
it  which  these  witness  against  thee? 
(01)  But  he  held  his  peace,  and  answered 
nothing.    Again  the  high  priest  asked 


(tf)  As  against  a  thief.— Better,  as  aaainat  a 
robber,  the  word  implymg  the  bolder  form  of  tnef t. 

(40)  Ye  took  me  not.— Better,  ye  seized  Me  not,  or, 
ye  laid  no  hold  on  Me. 

(^1)  And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young 
man. — The  remarkable  inddent  that  follows  is  narrated 
by  Si.  Mark  only.  It  had  clearly  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  disciples  (probably 
enough,  on  that  of  Peter),  from  whom,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  report  came.  Who  it  was  that  appeared 
in  this  strange  fashion  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Some 
have  snppo^d  that  it  was  St.  Mark  himself,  bat  for 
this  there  is  obviously  no  groond  bat  the  fact  that 
this  Erangelist  alone  recorcb  it.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fiusts  suggests  another  condusion  as  pro- 
bable. (1)  The  man  was  '*  yormg,**  and  the  self -same 
term  is  applied  to  the  ruler  who  had  great  possessions 
(Matt.  zix.  20).  (2)  He  had  apparently  been  sleeping, 
or,  it  may  be,  watching,  not  far  from  Qethsemane,  witn 
the  linen  sheet  wrapped  round  him,  and  had  been  roused 
hy  the  approach  A  the  officers  and  the  crowd.  This 
sn^ests  one  who  lived  somewhere  on  the  Mount  of 
Ohves,  and  so  far  points  to  Lazarus  or  Simon  of  Bethany, 
as  the  only  two  conspicuous  disciples  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. (3)  He  was  one  who  so  loved  our  Lord  that 
he  went  on  following  Him  when  all  the  disciples 
forsook  Him  and  £d,  and  this  also  was  what 
might  be  expected  from  Lazarus.  On  the  sup- 
position suggested  in  (1),  he  was  now  obeying  almost 
Uterally  the  command,  "Take  up  thy  cross,  and 
foUow  Me."  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  16—22.) 
(4)  He  was  one  whom  the  officers  (the  words  "the 
young  men"  are  omitted  in  the  better  MSS.)  were 
eager  to  seize,  when  they  allowed  all  the  disciples 
to  go  their  way,  and  this  agrees  with  the  command 
which  had  been  given  by  the  priests,  that  they  should 
take  and  kill  LiSarus  also  («John  xii.  10).  (5)  As 
the  "linen  sheet"  or  einddn  (see  Note  on  Matt. 
xzviL  59)  was  especially  used  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  it  is  conceivable,  on  this  supposition,  that  what  had 
been  the  winding-sheet  of  the  dead  Lazarus  had  been 
kept  and  used  by  him  in  memory  of  his  resurrection. 
(6)  On  the  hypothesis  thus  suggested,  the  suppression 
of  the  name  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the 
name  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  pourod  the  predous 
ointment  on  our  Lord's  head  at  Bethany  (Matt.  xxvi.  7, 


Mark  xiv.  3),  whom  the  Evangelists  must  have  known, 
but  whom  they  mention  simply  as  a  "  woman."  Their 
lips  were  sealed  as  to  the  nimily  of  Bethanv  until  the 
circumstances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  that 
called  for  silence  had  passed  awav.  It  is  obvious  that 
so  far  as  this  identity  is  established  it  suggests  many 
thoughts  of  profound  interest.  What  had  seemed  im- 
possiole  to  men  had  proved  possible  with  God.  He 
who  had  gone  away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great 

Sssessions,  had  given  freely  to  the  poor  (see  Notes  on 
att.  xxvi  6,  9),  and  had  proved  more  faithful  than 
the  Twelve,  and  so  the  last  had  become  the  first. 

(53-65)  And  they  led  Jesus  away.—See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  57—66. 

(M)  Sat  .  .  .  and  warmed  himself.— Better, 
toas  eiiting  and  loarming  himself. 

With  the  servants.— Better,  wUh  the  officers. 

At  the  flre. -Literally,  at  the  light;  the  word 
bringing  out  very  vividly  the  effect  of  fiie  glare  of  the 
charcoal  fire  on  St.  Peter's  face. 

(56)  Their  witness  agreed  not  together.— St. 
Mark  gives  what  St.  Matthew  only  implies  as  the  cause 
of  the  failure. 

(57)  There  arose  certain.— St.  Mark  is  here  less 
definite  than  St.  Matthew,  who,  writing  for  Jews,  was 
apparently  anxious  to  show  that  the  rule  which 
re<][uired  "two  or  three  witnesses"  in  support  of  a 
criminal  charge  had  hardy  been  complied  with. 

(5^  This  temple.— The  word  here,  as  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  61  and  John  ii.  19,  is  that  which  indicates 
genendly  the  sanctuary  or  shrine,  and  here  the  '*  Holy 
rlaoe  "  of  the  Temple. 

Made  with  hands  .  .  .  made  without  hands. 
-^The  antithesis  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  but  we  may, 
perhaps,  trace  an  echo  of  it  in  the  "more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,"  of  Heb.  ix.  11. 

(^)  Neither  so  did  their  witness  agree 
together.— This,  again,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark.  We 
are  not  told  in  what  respects  their  evidence  failed  to 

re ;  possibly  in  details  of  time  and  place,  possibly  in 
absence  or  presence  of  the  words  reported  in  the 
previous  verse. 

(61)  The  Son  of  the  Blessed.— In  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  we  have  simply  "  the  Son  of  God; "  but  the 
use  of  "  the  Blessed  "  as  a  name  of  God  in  doxologies 
and  other  solemn  formu]»  was  a  common  practice. 
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him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  <««)  And 
Jesus  said,  I  am :  and  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  sitting:  on  the  ris^ht  hand  of 
power,'  and  comLg  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  <®>  Then  the  high  priest  rent 
his  clothes,  and  saith,  What  need  we 
any  further  witnesses?  <^*)  Ye  have 
heard  the  blasphemy:  what  think  ye? 
And  they  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty 
of  death.  ^^^  And  some  began  to  spit 
on  him,  and  to  cover  his  face,  and  to 
buffet  him,  and  to  say  unto  him,  Pro- 
phesy :  and  the  servants  did  strike  him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

<^>  And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the 
palace,^  there  cometh  one  of  the  maids 
of  the  high  priest :  ^^^  and  when  she  saw 
Peter  warming  himself,  she  looked  upon 
him,  and  said.  And  thou  also  wast  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  <®J  But  he  denied, 
saying,  I  know  not,  neither  understand 
I  what  thou  sayest.  And  he  went  out 
into  the  porch;  and  the  cock  crew. 
<^)  And  a  maid  saw  him  again,  and  be- 
gan to  say  to  them  that  stood  by.  This 
is  one  of  them.  ^^)  And  he  denied  it 
again.  And  a  little  after,  thev  that 
stood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely  thou 
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art  one  of  them :  for  thou  art  a  G^lilaean, 
and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto.  (^>  But 
he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying, 
I  know  not  this  man  of  whom  ye  speak. 
^^  And  the  second  time  the  cock  crew.* 
And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept.^ 

CHAPTER  XV.— <*)  And  straightway 
in  the  morning  the  chief  priests  held  a 
consultation  with  the  elders  and  scribes 
and  the  whole  council,'  and  bound  Jesus, 
and  carried  him  away,  and  delivered  him 
to  Hlate.  (^>  And  Pilate  asked  him. 
Art  thou  the  £ing  of  the  Jews?  And 
he  answering  said  unto  him.  Thou  sayest 
it.  <3>  And  the  chief  priests  accused 
him  of  many  things :  but  he  answered 
nothing.  (^  And  Pilate  asked  him 
again,'  saying,  Answerest  thou  nothing? 
behold  how  many  things  they  witness 
against  thee.  <^^  But  Jesus  yet  an- 
swered nothing;  so  that  Pilate  mar- 
velled. <^>  Now  at  that  feast  he  released 
unto  them  one  prisoner,  whomsoever 
they  desired.  ^  And  there  was  one 
named  Barabbas,  which  lay  bound  with 


(63)  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes.— 
It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Mark  uses  the  word  for  the 
inner  garment,  St.  Matthew  that  for  the  outer. 

(64)  Guilty  of  death.— Here,  as  in  Matt.  zxvi.  66, 
the  translatinrs  follow  the  old  English  usage,  and  con- 
nect the  word  *'  gtaltj,*'  not  as  we  now  £),  with  the 
crime  of  which  a  man  is  convicted,  but  with  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  is  liable. 

(65)  And  to  cover  his  face.— It  was  this  (recorded 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  not  by  St.  Matthew) 
which  gave  point  to  the  taunt  "frophesy."  They 
blindfolded  the  Prophet,  and  then  caUed  on  Him  to  use 
His  power  of  supernatural  vision. 

Tne  servants  did  strike  him.— Better,  as  before, 
the  officers.  The  two  forms  of  outrage,  with  the 
clenched  fist  and  with  the  open  palm,  are  specified  by 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 

(66)  And  as  Peter  was  beneath.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  69—75. 

(67)  Thoualsowastwith  Jesus  of  Nazareth.— 
The  order  of  the  words  varies  in  the  MSS. ;  but  the 
better  ones  give  the  words  as  spoken  with  an  emphatic 
scorn,  "  And  thou  also  wast  witn  the  Nazarene,  Jesus.'' 

(68)  And  he  went  out  into  the  porch.— The 
noun  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  St.  Matthew,  but 
signifies  literally  **  the  space  before  the  palace,"  i.e.,  the 
v^ibule.  SuMtantially,  of  course,  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  meaning. 

(69)  A  maid.— Better,  the  maiA — i.e.,  the  one  that 
had  pointed  him  out  before. 

(70/  And  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto.— Singu- 
larly enough,  the  words,  whidi  seem  so  natural,  are 
wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  may,  therefore. 


pOBsibiv  have  been  an  interpretative  addition,  possibly 
made  by  St  Mark  himself,  m  what  we  may  call  a 
revised  edidon  of  his  Qospel. 

(72)  When  he  thought  thereon.- The  Greek 
word  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one,  and  means  literally 
'*  throwing  at,"  or  "  on."  The  English  version  assumes 
that  it  means  "  casting  his  mind  or  thoughts,"  just  as 
"  to  reflect "  is  "  to  bend  the  mind,"  and  is  probably 
n^ht.  The  mai]g^nal  readings  give  two  oonieeturee. 
Tet  another  may  be  found  in  the  idea  that  the  word 
describes  St.  Peter^s  action  "  casimg  himself  down,  be 
wept,"  but  there  is  not  enough  authority  for  any  other 
interpretation  to  justify  a  change  in  the  text. 

XV. 

(i--!*)  And  the  whole  oounciL— The  words  in 
the  Greek  are  in  apposition  with  "  the  chief  priests.** 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  elements  in  the  Oooncil 
or  Sanhedrin  than  the  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  writer  may  have  added  the  words 
in  the  sense  of  "  even  the  whole  Council,"  as  giving  the 
collective  word  for  the  body  of  which  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  had  been  already  named.  On  the  whole 
section  see  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  1 — %  11 — ^23. 

(3)  But  he  answered  nothing.— Many  MSS. 
omit  these  words,  but  the  fact  is  implied  in  Plate's 
question,  and  in  ''Jesus  yet  answered  nothing,"  in 
verse  5. 

(6)  He  released  •  •  •  whomsoever  tbey 
desired.— Both  verbs  are  in  the  tense  which  implies 
custom. 

(7)  Bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion.—The  fact  that  Barabbas  was  a  rebel  as  woU  as 
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them  that  had  made  msnrrection  with 
him,  who  had  committed  murder  in  the 
insurrection.  ^^^  And  the  multitude 
crying  aloud  began  to  desire  him  to  do 
as  he  had  ever  done  unto  them.  ^^^  But 
Pilate  answered  them,  saying,  Will  ye 
that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of  the 
Jews  ?  (*^>  For  he  knew  that  the  chief 
priests  had  delirered  him  for  envy. 
<i^>  But  the  chief  priests  moved  the 
people,  that  he  should  rather  release 
Barabbas  unto  them.  <^*)  And  Pilate 
answered  and  said  again  unto  them. 
What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unto 
him  whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
<^3>  And  they  cried  out  again,  Crucify 
him.  <^*>  Then  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
Why,  what  evil  hath  he  doneP  And 
they  cried  out  the  more  exceedingly, 
Crucify  him. 

<^>  And  80  Pilate,  willing  to  content 
the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto  them, 
and  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had 
scourged  Aim,  to  be  crucified.  <^^>  And 
the  soldiers  led  him  away  into  the  hall, 
called  Praetorium;  and  they  caU  together 
the  whole  band.     ^'"^  And  they  clothed 
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him  with  purple,  and  platted  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  ^ut  it  about  his  head,  ^^^  and 
began  to  salute  him.  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews !  (^)  And  they  smote  him  on  the 
head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him, 
and  bowing  their  knees  worshipped  him. 
<2^>  And  when  they  had  mocked  him, 
they  took  off  the  purple  from  him,  and 
put  his  own  clothes  on  him,  and  led  him 
out  to  crucify  him.  (^i)  ^^j  tj^ey  com- 
pel one  Simon  a  Cyrenian,"  who  passed 
by,  coming  out  of  the  country,  the  father 
of  Alexander  and  Bufus,  to  bear  his 
cross.  (^J  And  they  bring  him  unto  the 
place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted. The  place  of  a  skull,  ^^s)  j^^ 
thev  gave  him  to  drink  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh:  but  he  received  it  not. 
W  And  when  they  had  crucified  him, 
they  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots 
upon  them,  what  every  man  should  take. 
(^>  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they 
crucified  him.  <^>  And  the  superscrip- 
tion of  his  accusation  was  written  over, 
THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  (^  And 
with  him  they  crucify  two  thieves ;  the 
one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 


robber  is  stated  by  St.  Luke  also  (xxiii.  19),  but  St. 
Mazk  alone  records  the  fact  that  his  fellow-insurgente 
were  imprisoned  with  him. 

(8)  As  he  had  ever  done  unto  them.—More 
aocaratel^,  m  he  ever  used  to  do  unto  them. 

(»)  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  .  .  P— 
The  form  of  the  question  in  the  Greek  Implies  6&s  the 
like  form  in  John  xviii.  39)  a  half  hope  of  an  amrma- 
tive  answer. 

(12)  Whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews.— We 
note  in  St.  Mark's  report  something  of  the  same  deter- 
mination to  fasten  npon  the  Jews  the  reproach  that  it 
was  indeed  their  king  whom  he  had  condemned,  as  we 
see  afterwards  in  the  *'  title  "  which  he  placed  npon  the 
cross,  and  in  his  refusal  to  alter  it  (John  zix.  21,  22). 

(15—21)  And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  content  the 
I>eople. — The  word  which  St.  Mark  nses  for  "  content " 
appears  to  he  the  Greek  oomyalent  for  the  Latin  eatis- 
/acere,  and  so  takes  its  place  in  the  eyidence  for  St. 
Mark's  connection  with  Home  and  the  Roman  Chnrch. 
Scourged  him.— The  word,  like  that  in  St.  Matthew, 
is  formed  from  the  Jjntin  flagellunif  and  forms  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  jnst  referred  to. 

(i«)  Into  the  hall,  called  FreBtorium.— The 
same  word  is  nsed  bj  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  27),  bnt  is 
there  translated  the  "  common  hall."  See  Note  there 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Here,  again,  wo  have 
a  Liatin  word. 

07)  They  clothed  him  with  purple.— The  colour 
is  called"  purple  "  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  "crimson" 
by  St.  Matthew.  The  two  words  probably  indicated  the 
same  colour. 

(19)  They  smote  .   .  did  spit  •    .  worshipped. 
— ^AU  three  verbs  are  in  the  tense  which  implies  fre- 
quent repetition. 
^1)  The  flft^er  of  Alexander  and  Buftis.— 


The  fact  recorded  here,  and  not  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking^  instances  of  the  independent  character  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  dear  tiiat  it  had  a  special 
interest  for  himself  and  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote; 
what  that  interest  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  two 
names  were  so  conunon  that  we  cannot  arriTe  at  more 
than  a  probable  identification,  but  the  mention  of  a 
"Bufus  chosen  in  the  Lord"  as  prominent  among  the 
Christians  of  Bome  (Bom.  xvi.  13),  taken  together  with 
the  evidence  which  connects  St.  Mark's  Grospel  mth  that 
Church  (see  Introdv^tion),  tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  thus  mentioned.  But 
if  so,  then  we  are  led  on  to  some  other  facts  of  no 
slight  interest  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  mother  of 
Bufus  as  being  also  his  mother — i.e.,  endeared  to  him 
by  many  proofs  of  maternal  kindness — and  so  we  are  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  wife  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  must, 
at  some  time  or  other,  at  Antioch  or  Corinth,  and 
afterwards  at  Bome,  have  come  within  the  inner  circle 
of  St.  Paul's  friends.  This,  in  its  turn,  connects  itself 
with  the  prominence  given  to  "  men  of  Cyrene  "  in  St. 
Luke's  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Clentile  Church 
of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20).    (See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  20.) 

(21-38)  See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii  32—51. 

(23)  Wine  mingled  with  myrrh.— Note  this 
description  as  in  part  expliuning  St.  Matthew's 
"  wine  mingled  with  gall*" 

(25)  It  was  the  mird  hour.—The  precise  state- 
ment of  the  hour  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark,  but  it  agrees 
with  the  narrative  common  to  him  with  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  of  the  darkness  that  came  over  the  land  at 
the  "sixth  hour." 

(26)  The  King  of  the  Jews.— St.  Mark  ^ves  the 
shortest  form  of  the  inscription. 

(27)  Two  thieves.— Better,  as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  38, 
two  robbers. 
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The  Death  of  Jenu. 


ST.  MARK,  XV. 


T/ie  Entombment, 


his  left.  ^>  And  the  scripture  was  ful- 
filled, which  saith.  And  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors.*  <®^  And  they 
that  pa^  by^ed  on  him,  wagginj 
their  heads,  and  saying,  Ah,  thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 
three  days,  <*^>  save  thyself,  and  come 
dovm  from  the  cross.  ^^^  Likewise  also 
the  chief  priests  mocking  said  among 
themselves  vrith  the  scribes.  He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.  ^^^  Let 
Christ  the  King  of  Israel  descend  now 
from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and 
believe.  And  they  that  were  crucified 
with  him  reviled  him.  <^^  And  when 
the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was 
darkness  over  the  whole  land  until  the 
ninth  hour.  <^)  And  at  the  ninth  hour 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani  9^  which  is, 
being  interpreted.  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  <^^  And 
some  of  them  that  stood  by,  when  they 
heard  it^  said.  Behold,  he  calleth  Elias. 
(36)  And  one  ran  and  filled  a  spunge  full 
of  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and 
gave  huu  to  drink,  saying,  Let  alone; 
let  us  see  whether  Ellas  will  come  to 
take  him  down.  (^^  And  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.  (^^  And  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 


aI«L5&lS. 


c  Lvke  8. 8. 


tf  Matt  97. 57. 


»  Matt.  17.40. 


(»)  And  when  the  centurion,  which 
stood  over  against  him,  saw  that  he  so 
cried  out,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he 
said.  Truly  this  man  was  the  &jn  of 
Grod.  (^)  There  were  also  women  look- 
ing on  afar  off:  among  whom  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  the  less  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome; 
(^^  (who  also,  when  he  was  in  Gralilee, 
followed  him,'  and  ministered  unto  him;) 
and  many  other  women  which  came  up 
with  him  unto  Jerusalem. 

(^)  And  now  when  the  even  was  come,^ 
because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  is, 
the  day  before  the  sabbath,  <^)  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea,  an  honourable  counsellor, 
which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d,  came,  and  went  in  boldly  unto 
Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus. 
(**)  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were 
already  dead :  and  calling  unto  him  the 
centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he 
had  been  any  while  dead.  (^>  And 
when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,  he 
gave  Jie  body  to  Joseph.  <^>  And  ho 
bought  fine  linen,  and  took  him  down, 
and  wrapped  him  in  the  linen,  and 
laid  him  in  a  sepulchre  which  was 
hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a 
stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 
(^^>  And  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Joses  beheld  where  he 
was  laid. 


(28)  And  the  scripture  was  ftilfLlled.— The 
verse,  if  genuine,  would  be  noticeable  as  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  St.  Mark  dwells  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy ;  but  it  is  omitted  by  nearly  all  the 
better  MSS.,  and  probably  originated  in  a  marsinal 
note,  calling  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  we  find  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  about  to  M 
f  ulfiUed  in  Luke  zxil  37. 

(20)  Ah. — ^The  interjection,  which  in  its  Qreek  form 
expresses  a  kind  of  inarticulate  scorn,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Mark,  and  may  be  noted  as  another  instance  of  his 
habit  of  reproducing  the  very  sounds  that  had  been 
uttered. 

(90)  Save  thyself.— The  order  of  the  clauses  should 
be  inverted,  corne  down  from  the  cross,  and  save 
Thyself, 

(32)  Let  Christ.— Better,  the  Christ.  The  article 
is  emphatic,  and  the  word  had  not  yet  come  to  be 
used  only  as  a  name. 

(34)  Eloi,  Eloi.— Here,  agun,  the  form  which  St. 
Mark  gives  is  a  closer  reproouction  of  the  very  sounds 
of  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  word  than  that  in  St. 
Matthew,  who  gives  the  Hebrew  as  it  stands  in 
Ps.  xxii.  1. 

i^)  When  the  oentnrion.-  Si  Mark,  after  his 
manner,  uses  the  actual  Latin  word,  St.  Matthew  the 
Greek  equivalent. 

C»-^)  See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  64-61. 


(40)  Among  whojn  was  Mary  Magdalene.— 

The  list  is  the  same  as  that  in  Matt,  xxvii  56,  with  the 
exceptions  (1)  of  Uie  epithet  "less,"  or  better,  liUUy 
as  applied  to  James,  and  (2)  the  name  of  Salome 
instead  d  "  tiie  mother  of  Zebedee's  children." 

(42)  The  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before 
the  sabbatii.— The  eirola^tion,  like  that  in  chap.  viL 
2, 3,  is  characteristic  of  Si.  Mark,  as  writing  for  Gentile 
readers.  It  fixes,  with  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  preparation,"  as  given  in  the 
Note  on  Mati  xxvii  62. 

(48)  Joseph  of  ArimathfiBa.— The  account  ^ven 
of  him  is  fuller  than  in  Si  Matthew.  The  phrase, 
*^  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,"  las  its 
parallel  in  Luke  xxiii  51. 

Went  in  boldly.— Better,  waxed  hold,  and  toewj 
in.  There  is  an  implied  contztuit  between  his  boldnesa 
now  and  his  previous  iimidity. 

(44)  And  Pilate  marvelled.— The  wonder  of  Pilate, 
and  his  calling  the  centurion  (the  article  points  to  his 
being  the  same  that  had  been  mentioned  in  verse  S9)» 
are  jpeculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

(46)  He  bought  fine  linen.— Better,  a  fine  linen 
sheet  The  word  is  the  same  as  in  Matt,  xxvii  59. 
The  fact  that  it  was  bought  just  before  the  Sabbath 
beffan  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark. 

^7)  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses. — ^In  Matt« 
xxvii  61  she  is  described  simply  as  *'  the  other  Mary." 
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TJie  Resurrection  of  tlie  Lord  Jestis.         ST.    MAKX,    XVI.        T/ie  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene, 


CHAPTEE  XVI.— (1)  And  when  the 
sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome, 
had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they 
might  come  and  anoint  him.  ^^^  And 
very  early  in  the  morning  the  first  day 
of  the  week,*  they  came  unto  the  sepul- 
chre at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  ^^^  And 
they  said  among  themselves.  Who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre  ?  (*>  And  when  they  looked, 
they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
away :  for  it  was  very  great.  ^^^  And 
entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they  saw 
a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side, 
clothed  in  a  long  white  garment;^  and 
they  were  affrighted.  ^^^  And  he  saith 
unto  them.  Be  not  affrighted :  Ye  seek 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified : 
he  is  risen ;  he  is  not  here :  behold  the 


A.D.  SB. 


c  liatt  26.  SI 


<i  LukeHl;  John 


d  John  30. 14. 
c  Lake  8. 2. 


^John20L  IL 


/LrAeU.-a. 


place  where  they  laid  him.  ^^  But  go 
your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter 
that  he  goeth  before  yoja  into  Gralilee*. 
there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto 
you/  (®^  And  they  went  out  quickly, 
and  fled  from  the  sepulchre ;  for  they 
trembled  and  were  amazed:  neither 
said  they  any  thing  to  any  man;  for 
they  were  afraid. 

<^J  Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Magdalene,''  out  of  whom 
he  had  cast  seven  devils.'  <^^>  And  she 
went  and  told  them  that  had  been  with 
him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept.  <^^>  And 
they,  when  thev  had  heard  that  he  was 
alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed 
not, 

<^>  After  that  he  appeared  in  another 
form  unto  two  of  them/  as  they  walked, 


XYI. 

(1--8)  And  when  the  sabbath  i^as  past.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1 — 8.  "  Mary  the  mother 
of  James "  (not,  as  in  chap.  xv.  40,  of  '*  James  and 
Joses**)  answers,  as  before,  to  the  "other  Mary"  of 
Matt,  xxviii  1.  "  Salome  "  appears,  as  before,  in  St. 
Mark  only. 

<^  At  the  rising  of  the  sun. — Literally,  when  the 
sun  had  risen.  There  seems  at  first  a  slight  dis- 
crepancy between  this  and  St.  Matthew's  "  while  it  was 
yet  dark."  A  morning  haze,  however,  or  the  partial 
continuance  of  the  gloom  which  had  shrouded  the  city 
on  the  previous  day,  may  well  be  thought  of  as  har- 
monizing  the  two  accounts. 

(3)  And  they  said  among  themselves  .  .  .— 
Laterally,  and  they  were  saying  to  themselves.  The 
words  were  on  the  point  of  rising  to  their  lips  as  they 
looked  up  and  saw  the  stone  rolled  away. 

(♦)  For  it  was  very  great. — The  words  have  been 
explained  as  giving  the  reason  for  their  previous 
question,  but  it  seems  more  natural  to  see  in  them  St. 
Mark's  explanation  of  his  having  used  the  word  "rolled 
away"  instead  of  saying,  simply,  "taken  away"  or 
"  removed." 

(5)  A  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side.— 
So  St.  Mark  describes  the  form  which  St.  Matthew 
(xxviii  1)  simply  calls  an  "  angel  of  the  Lord." 

(6)  Be  not  affrigbted.— The  words  agree  substan- 
tially with  those  in  Matt,  xxviii.  5 — 8,  hut  omit  the 
fnller  appeal  to  the  women  to  remember  the  words 
which  their  Lord  had  spoken  while  He  was  yet  with 
them  in  Galilee. 

(8)  They  trembled  and  were  amased.— Liter- 
ally, trembling  and  amazement  seized  them. 

<»--20)  Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early.— See 
^Totes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  16—20.  The  history  of  the 
verses  that  follow  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  They 
are  not  found  in  two  of  the  oldest  MSS. — ^the  Sinaitic 
and  the  Vatican — are  marked  as  doubtful  in  many 
others,  and  are  wanting  in  some  versions.  Li  some  of 
these  {e.g.,  in  the  Vatican  MS.)  there  is  a  blank  space 
left  between  verse  8  and  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke, 
as  though  the  writ-er  had  suspended  his  work  and 
Tvaited  for  materials.     The  absence  was  noticed  by 
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Jerome,  who  says  that  "  nearly  all  the  Greek  texts 
omit  them."  Eusebius  states  the  same  fact  as  true  of 
"  the  correct  MSS.;"  and  no  reference  is  made  to  them 
in  the  tables  of  parallel  passages  which  were  con- 
structed for  reference  by  £usebius  and  Ammonius. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  referred  to  by  Irenseus 
(about  A.D.  170),  and  are  found  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
Cambridge  MSS.,  and  in  twelve  other  uncials  which 
are  nearly  (some  say,  quite)  as  old  as  the  two  which 
omit  them.  When  we  turn  to  the  internal  evidence  we 
find  that  the  nanative,  which  up  to  tliis  point  had 
followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Matthew, 
now  becomes  a  verv  condensed  epitome  of  St.  John's 
record  of  our  Lord  s  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene 
(xx.  11—18),  of  St.  Luke  s  account  of  the  journey  to 
Emmaus  (xxiv.  13 — 35),  of  the  appearance  to  the  ten 
disciples  in  John  xx.  19—25  and  Luke  xxiv  36—43,  of 
the  mission  of  the  eleven  reported  in  Matt,  xxviii.  16 — 
20,  of  the  Ascension  as  given  by  Luke  xxiv.  50 — 53. 
Two  explanations  of  these  facts  are  possible.  (1)  We 
may  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  wrote  two 
copies  of  it,  leaving  one  unfinished,  ending  at  verse  8 ; 
that  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  persons  by  whom  it 
was  copied  as  complete,  and  so  became  the  archetype  of 
the  M5S.  in  which  the  verses  are  wanting ;  while  those 
that  contain  the  subsequent  verses  were  made  from  a 
more  perfect  text,  written  by  St.  Mark  himself.  (2)  That 
the  Grospel,  having  been  originally  complete  by  the 
writer,  was  in  some  way,  by  accident  or  design,  muti- 
lated; that  as  such  it  was  reproduced  faithfully  by  some 
transcribers,  while  others  thought  it  better  to  give  it  a 
completion  of  some  kind,  by  condensing  wnat  they 
found  in  the  other  Gospels.  Of  the  two  hypotheses 
the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  It  seems  better, 
looking  to  these  facts,  to  reserve  notes,  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  Gospels  in  which  the  narratives  appear 
m  what  was  probably  their  original  and  certainly  their 
fuller  form. 

(fr-ii)  First  to  Mary  Magdalene.— See  Notes  on 
John  XX.  11—18,  but  note  that  St.  Mark's  account  of 
her  as  one  from  whom  Jesus  *'  had  cast  out  seven 
devils  "  is  not  from  St.  John,  but  from  Luke  viii.  2. 

(12^-13)  After  that  he  appeared  in  another 
form. — See  Notes  on  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 35. 


The  Mission  of  tite  Apostles. 


ST.  MAEK,  XVI. 


The  Ascension  of  Jesus. 


and  went  into  the  country.  <*^^  And 
they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  residue : 
neither  believed  they  them. 

<">  Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the 
eleven'*  as  they  sat  at  meat,^  and  up- 
braided them  with  their  unbelief  and 
hardness  of  heart,  because  they  believed 
not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he 
was  risen.  (^*J  And  he  said  unto  them,* 
Gk)  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  <^^^  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned.^    (^^>  And  these  signs  shall 


d  ACU  18.  IB. 
t  Acts  9.  4. 

/Acts  a.  B. 

a   Lake    24.    88; 
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1  Or,  togethtr. 

g  Acts  28. 8. 

b  M&tt.  28. 19. 
k  Lake  Si.  5L 


e  John  12. 4A. 
t  Heti.  2. 4. 


follow  them  that  believe ;  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils;^  they  shall 
speak  witii  new  tongues ;'  ^^^^  they  shall 
take  up  serpents;/  and  if  they  drink 
any  deadly  things,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them;  they  shaU  lay  hands  on  the 
sick,^  and  they  shall  recover. 

(i^J  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,^  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.  (^^  And  they  went  foi-th,  and 
preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  foUowing.*    Amen. 


0^)  Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven. 
— ^See  Not^  on  Luke  xxiv.  36 — 43. 

(i&)  And  he  said  unto  them.— See  Notes  ou 
Matt,  xxviii.  16 — 20.  There  is  much,  liowever,  that 
is  80  distinct  in  St.  MarVs  report  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  it  may  have  referred  to  a  different  occa- 
sion. 

Freaoh  the  gospel  to  every  creature.— Better, 
to  the  whole  creation.  The  universality  of  the  word  is, 
of  course,  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

(18)  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.— 
Better,  shall  be  condemned.  The  Greek  word  does 
not  necessarily  implj  the  idea  of  irreversible  endless 
condemnation  which  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the 
En^sh  one. 

im  They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues.— This 
is  noticeable  as  being  the  only  distinct  reference  in 
the  Gk>spels  to  the  form  of  the  Pentecostal  fpit.  The 
promise  of  the  Spirit  itself  had  been  prominent,  how- 
ever, throughout  our  Lord's  teaching  (Luke  xi.  13; 
John  sir.  17,  26),  and  appears  from  Acts  i.  8  to  have 
been  specially  renewed  between  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension.    On  the  nature  of  the  gift  itself,  see  Notes 


on  Acts  ii.  4;  z.  46;  six.  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  10;  xiv. 
4-26. 

as)  They  shall  take  up  serpents.— The  instance 
of  St.  Paul  at  Melita  is  the  only  recorded  example  of 
the  kind  (Act«  xxviii.  1 — 6).  Fewer  over  "serpents 
and  scorpions"  had,  it  will  be  remembered^  been 
given  before  (Luke  x.  19). 

If  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  .  .  . — Of  this 
there  is  no  recorded  instance  in  the  Kew  Testament, 
but  it  finds  an  illustration  in  the  tradition  of  the 
poisoned  cup  which  was  offered  to  St.  John. 

(i9-ao)  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken.— 
See  Note  on  Luke  xxiv.  53.  St.  Matthew,  it  will  be 
remembered,  gives  no  account  of  the  Ascension.  (See 
Note  on  Matt,  xxviii.  20-)  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
record  it  briefly.  St.  John  implies  it  in  his  report  of 
our  Lord's  words  (vi.  62 ;  xx.  17).  In  Ads  i.  Sf— 11  it 
is  narrated  with  greater  fulness. 

The  form  of  the  last  two  verses,  the  use  of  tho 
"Lord"  instead  of  Jesus,  sugsrests  the  thought  of 
their  being  a  later  addition  to  tlie  ori^nal  records  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  teaching.  (See  Note  on  Luke 
vii.  13.) 
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I.  The  writer. — ^Bnt  one  person  bearing  the  name 
of  Luke,  or,  in  its  Greek  form,  Lucas,  appears  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  of  him  the  direct  notices  are  few 
and^  mei^^.  He  is  named  as  being  with  St.  Paul 
dnring  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  is  described 
as  "  the  beloTed  physician  "  (CoL  iy.  14).  He  is  stiU 
with  him,  stress  being  laid  on  his  being  the  only  friend 
who  remained,  when  the  Apostle's  work  was  drawing 
to  its  dose  (2  Tim.  iy.  11).  Beyond  these  facts  all  is 
inference  or  conjecture.  Both  conjecture  and  inference 
are,  howeyer,  in  this  case,  full  of  interest,  present  many 
unexpected  coincidences,  and,  by  the  conyergence  of 
many  different  lines  of  circumstantial  eyidence,  raise 
the  probabilities  which  attach  to  each  taken  separately 
into  something  not  far  from  certainty  as  to  their  col- 
lectiye  result. 

The  name  itself  is  su^gestiye.    It  does  not  appear  as 
such  in  any  classical  wntor,  or  on  any  Greek  or  Latin 
inscription.    Its  form,  howeyer,  shows  that  it  is  a 
contraction  from  Lucanus,  as  ApoUos  is  from  Apol- 
lonius,  or  Silas  from  Silyanus,  and  not,  as  some  haye 
thought,  another  form  of  Lucius.*    This  name,  again 
in  its  tixm,  was  not  a  common  one,  and  we  natunJly 
ask  what  associations  were  connected  with  it.      Its 
most  probable  etymology  points  to  its  being  deriyed 
from  tne  region  of  souuiem  Italy  known  as  Lucania. 
Lucas,  or  Lucanus,  would  be  a  natural  name  for  a 
slaye  or  freedman,  haying  no  family  name  as  his  own, 
who  had  come,  or  whose  father  haid  come,  from  that 
re^on.     Assuming,  for  the  present.  St.  Luke's  author- 
ship of  the  Acts,  we  find  in  the  supposition  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  his  name   an  explanation  of  the 
obyious    familiarity  with   Italian   topography   shown 
in  his   mention  of  Puteoli,  Appii  Forum,   and   the 
Three   Tayems,  in  Acts  xxyiii.  13—15.     The  name 
Lucanus,  was,  howeyer,  borne  at  this  time  by  a  writer, 
M.  AxmsBus  Lucanus,  who  stands  hiffh  in  the  list  of 
Latin  poete,  as  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia,  an  epic 
which  takes  as  its  subject  the  great  struffgle  for  power 
between  Julius  Csesar  and  Pompeius.    As  he  was  bom, 
not   in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  (at  Corduba,  the  modem 
Cordova),  the  name  witn  him  must  haye  had  another 
than  a  loNcal  significance.  Was  there  any  link  of  associa- 
tion connecting  the  two  men  who  bore  a  name  which 
was,  as  we  haye  seen,  far  from  a  common  one  P  We  are 
here  in  a  region  of  conjecture ;  but  on  the  assumption 
that   there  was  some  such  link,  we  haye  a  probable 
explanation  (1)  of  the  fayonr  shown  to  St.  Luke's 

*  It  follows  from  this  that  the  Evanffelist  cannot  be  iden- 
tified, as  some  hare  thought,  with  Lncliis  of  Cyrene,  who  is 
mentioned  as  prominent  among  the  prophets  and  teachers  at 
ilntioch  <  Acts  xili.  1),  or  the  Lucius  who  is  named  as  a  kins- 
man of  St.  Paul's  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  If  that  identification  had 
been  possible,  the  traditional  fame  of  CTrene  for  its  School  of 
Medicine  (Herod,  iii.  131).  would  have  had  a  special  interest  in 
connection  with  St.  Luke's  calling. 


friend  and  companion,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles* 
by  the  uncle  of  the  poet,  J.  Annssus  Gallio,  the  Pro- 
consul of  Achaia  (Acts  xyiii.  14—17),  and  (2)  of  the 
early  tradition  of  a  friendship  between  St.  Paul  and 
another  uncle,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  Seneca,  issuing  in 
the  correspondence  of  fourteen  letters,  which,  in  the 
time  of  tferome  (de  Vir.  lUiMt,  c.  12)  and  Augus- 
tine (EpUi.  cHiL  14),  was  read  with  interest,  and  often 
quoted  as  a  fragment  of  Apostolic  literature.  The 
letters  that  are  now  extant  under  that  name  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  weU  nigh  all  critics,  spurious ;  but  the  fact 
that  a  writer  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  thought  it 
worth  while  to  compose  such  a  correspondence,  implies 
that  he  was  able  to  take  for  g^ranted  a  general  belief  in 
the  friendship  which  it  pre-sunposes ;  and  the  many 
coincidences  of  thought  and  lang^uage  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Philosopher  (as  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  "  Essay 
on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,"  in  Dr.  llghtfoot's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians)  are  at  least 
striking  enough  to  suggest,  if  not  intercourse,  at  least 
some  deriyation  from  a  common  source.  Seneca  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  officially  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Nero  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment;  and 
when  the  fame  of  the  prisoner  and  of  his  doctrine  was 
spread  through  the  whole  Prsetorium  (Phil.  i.  13),  and 
congregations  of  disciples  were  to  be  found  eyen 
among  the  slayes  of  the  Imperial  household  (Phil.  iy. 
22),  it  was  not  likely  that  a  man  in  his  position  should 
remain  ignorant  of  the  teacher  whose  influence  was 
spreading  so  widely.  If  the  friend  and  companion  of 
the  prisoner  bore  the  same  name  as  the  nephew  of  the 
philosopher,  that  coincidence  would  help  to  attract 
attention.  If,  as  the  coincidence  itself  suggests,  there 
had  been  any  prerious  connection  between  the  two,  we 
haye  an  hypotnesis  into  which  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
fit  in  with  an  almost  surprising  symmetry.  The  poet 
Lucan,  we  may  note,  was  bom  a.d.  39.  The  date  of 
St.  Luke*s  birth  we  haye  no  materials  for  fixing,  but 
the  impression  left  by  the  facts  of  the  case  is  that  he 
was  about  the  same  age  as  St.  Paul,t  and  therefore 
older  than  the  poet  by  thirty  or  forty  years.  Was  the 
one  named  after  the  other  ?  And  does  this  imply  a  con- 
nection of  the  whole  family  with  the  beloyed  pnysician  P 
This,  it  is  obyious,  would  giye  an  additional  support  to 
the  superstructure  of  inferences  already  raised.  4; 

t  St.  Paul,  e.g.,  never  speaks  of  him  as  he  does  of  founger 
disciples,  like  Timothy  or  Titus,  as  his  ** child,'*  or  "son,  in 
the  faith." 

X  Lucan,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  bom  at  Cordova. 
Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  St.  Paul  was  planniner 
an  extended  journey  with  St  Luke  as  his  companion,  Spain, 
and  not  Rome,  was  to  be  its  ultimate  goal  (Roul  xv.  28).  That 
country  had  a  large  element  of  Jews  in  its  population  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
settled  there,  as  in  Cyrene  and  Carthaee,  from  an  earlyperiod 
of  the  Dispersion.  Cordova,  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Roman 
culture,  was  certain  to  attract  them,  and  we  And  it  at  a  later 
period  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  medinval  Rabbinism,  with  a 
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The  incidental  mention  of  St.  Lnke*8  name  in  Col. 
iv.  li,  places  us  on  more  solid  ground.  He  is  em- 
phatically distingubhed  from  "  those  of  the  circum- 
cision"— Mark  and  others  who  are  named  in  Col.  iv. 
10,  11.  He  was,  i.e.,  a  Gentile  by  birth,  and  this  fact, 
it  is  obvious,  is  important  on  all  the  questions  affecting 
his  relations  with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
aim  and  characteristic  features  of  his  writings. 

The  fact  that  he  was  **  a  physician  "  suggests  other 
inferences.  That  profession  in  the  early  &ya  of  the 
Empire  was  filled  almost  exclusively  by  freedmen,  or 
the  sons  of  freedmen  (the  Libertini  of  Acts  vi.  9),  who, 
shut  out  more  or  less  completely  from  military  or 
official  life,  were  led  to  devote  themselves  to  science,  or 
art,  or  literature.  The  well-known  list  of  the  members 
of  the  household  of  the  Empress  Idvia,  the  wife  of 
AufpastoB,  compiled  from  the  Columbarium*  a  sepulchre 
which  was  opened  at  Rome  in  a.d.  1726,  presents  many 
examples  of  names  with  the  word  medicus  attached  to 
them;  amouff  them  may  be  noted  that  of  Tyrannus, 
the  name  which  appears  in  Acts  xix.  9  as  the  owner  of 
the  '*  school "  or  lecture-room  at  Ephesns,  in  which  St. 
Paul  received  his  disciples.  Where,  we  ask,  was  one 
who  made  ehoioe  of  thai  profession  likely  to  seek  for 
his  education  P  The  answer  to  that  question  leads  us 
into  yet  a  new  region  of  coincidences.  On  ihe  one 
hand,  the  town  of  Orotona,  in  Southern  Italy,  had  a 
reputatiott  of  some  centuries  standing  for  its  School  of 
Medicine  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  this  would  fall  in  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Evangelist's  Lucanian  origin. 
On  the  other,  of  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  time, 
there  were  none  that  stood  higher  in  reputation  than 
that  of  Tarsus,  and  few  that  stood  so  high.  The  leading 
physicians  of  the  time,  Aretffius  the  Gappadocian, 
Piosoorides  of  Anazarba  in  CiHcia^  Athenaefus  of 
the  Gilieian  Attaleia,  could  hardly  have  received 
their  training  elsewhere.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
Tarsus,  at  J^^,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  was  a  g^at 
Temple  of  iBsculapius,  which,  as  resorted  to  by  sick 
persons  from  all  countries  who  came  to  consult  the 
priests  of  the  Temple  (the  Asclepiadsa,  i.e.,  the  g^d 
or  brotherhood  of  j£sculapius),  offered  the  nearest 
analogue  to  a  modem  hospital,  as  a  place  for  obser- 
vation and  practice.  If  Tarsus  were  thus  the  place, 
or  one  ol  the  places,  to  which  Luke  went  to  gain  his 
professional  knowledge  and  enerience,  we  have  again 
what  explains  many  of  the  facts,  more  or  less  per- 
plexing, m  the  Apostolic  history.  There  is  no  record 
of  St.  jPaul*s  first  meeting  with  him,  or  of  his  conversion 
to  the  faith.  If,  with  amiost  all  interpreters  of  repute, 
we  see  in  the  sudden  use  of  the  first  person  plural 
in  Acts  xvi.  10  a  proof  of  compamonship  then 
beginning  between  the  writer  of  the  book  and  the 
Apostle  whose  labours  he  narrates,  the  naturalness 
with  which  it  comes  in  must  be  admitted  as  primd 
facie  evidence  of  previous  acquaintance.  But  there 
were  other  names  at  that  time  connected  with  Tarsus 
which  have  an  interest  for  the  Ghristian  student.  All 
that  we  read  in  the  Acts  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
Oypriot  Jew,  the  Levite,  «foses  Barnabas,  the  Son  of 
Oonsolation,  received  his  education  at  Tarsus,  and  there 
learnt  to  love  and  honour  the  tent-maker  Babbi,  for 

fame  already  traditional.  Another  point  of  some  interest  still 
remains  to  he  noticed.  The  poet  was  a  feUow-pnpil  with 
Persins,  under  one  of  the  great  Stole  teachers  of  the  time, 
Ik  Annesus  ComutuB  <the  name  is  that  of  the  ffena  of  Seneca 
and  GaUio),  and  Penias,  as  we  have  seen  (Note  on  Mark  vi), 
had  at  least  some  points  of  contact  with  the  Herods. 

*  The  word  means  literally  a  "dove-cote,"  and  was  applied 
to  the  sepulchre  as  consisting  mainly  of  what  we  should  call 
**  pigeon-holes."  in  each  of  which  stood  a  small  bin  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
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the  reality  of  whose  conversion  he  was  the  first  to 
vouch  (Acts  ix.  27),  to  whom  he  turned  when  his  work 
pressed  hard  on  him,  as  the  fellow-labourer  most  liko- 
minded  with  himself  (Acts  xi.  25),  the  separation  from 
whom,  when  they  parted,  brought  with  it  a  bitterness 
which  is  hardly  intelligible,  except  on  the  assumption 
of  a  previous  affection  that  was  now  wounded  to  the 
quick  (Acts  xv.  39).  Not  altogether,  again,  without 
some  points  of  contact  with  St.  Luke,  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  geographer  Strabo,  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
whose  full  description  of  Tarsus  (Gfeogr,  xiii.  p.  627)  is 
obviously  based  upon  personal  observation,  may  have 
visited  that  city  about  ▲.D.  17,  and  on  the  sunposition, 
either  of  actual  contact,  or  of  the  attention  called  to  his 
writing^  among  the  students  of  what  we  may  well  call 
the  University  of  Tarsus,  we  may  legitimately  trace  his 
influence  as  working  indirectljr  in  the  uniform  aocoracy 
of  all  the  incidental  gecjgrapmcal  notices  that  oocnr  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts.  (See  the  Notes  on 
those  books.)  At  Tarsus  also^  at  or  about  the  same 
X>eriod,  was  to  be  seen  another  conspicuous  eharaeter  of 
the  time,  the  great  wonder-woridng  impostor,  AdoI- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  whose  life  was  afterwards  publisned 
as  a  oounteneit  and  rival  parallel  to  that  of  Christ,  and 
in  whom  St.  Luke  mi^ht  have  seen  the  great  prototype 
of  all  the  "  workers  with  curious  arts,"  with  their  books 
of  charms  and  incantations,  whom  he  describes  as 
yielding  to  the  mightier  power  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix. 
11—12). 

St.  Luke's  character  as  a  physician  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  distinct  points  of  view,  each  of 
which  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  (1)  Ab  in- 
fluencing his  style  and  hmgaage ;  (2)  as  affecting  his 
personal  relations  with  St.  Paul;  and  (3)  as  giving  him 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  knowled^  whkca  we 
find  in  the  books  commonfy  ascribed  to  him.  Eaeh  of 
these  call  for  a  special,  though  brief,  notice. 

(1)  The  differences  of  st^  in  St.  Luke's  GkMpel  as 
compared  with  the  two  that  precede  it,  the  proofs  of 
a  higher  culture,  the  more  rhythmical  structure  of  his 
sentences,  which  are  traceable  even  by  the  merely 
English  reader,  in  such  passages,  e.g.,  as  chap.  i.  1—4, 
are  in  the  Greek  original  conspicuous  throughout,  the 
only  exceptions  being  the  portions  of  his  Gospel  which, 
like  chaps,  i.,  from  v^rse  5,  and  ii.,  are  apparently 
translations  from  a  lost  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  otocument 
The  use  of  technical  phraseology  is,  in  like  manner, 
traceable  in  his  mention  of  the  "fevers  (the  word  is 
plural  in  the  Greek),  and  dysentery,"  of  which  Pnblius 
was  healed  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  8);  in  the  "feef* 
(not  the  common  irtfScf,  podes,  but  the  more  predse 
fidaus,  haseia)  ''and  ankle  bones"  of  Acts  iii.  7;  in 
the  "  scales "  that  fell  frcmi  St.  Paul's  eyes  (Acta  ix. 
18) ;  in  the  *'  trance,"  or,  more  literally,  ecstosy,  con- 
nected with  St.  Peter's  vision  (Acts  x.  9, 10),  as  brought 
on  by  the  Apostie's  exposure  to  the  noontide  sun 
after  long-continued  fasting;  in  the  spedal  adjective 
used  for  *'  eaten  of  worms,"  in  Ad»  xn.  23 ;  in  his 
notice  of  the  "  virtue,"  or  heaHng  power,  that  flowed 
forth  from  our  Lord's  body  (Luke  viiL  40);  and 
of  the  sweat  in  "  dots,"  or  drops  like  as  of  blood, 
that  issued  from  it  in  the  Agony  of  Gethsemane  (Luke 
xxii.  44). 

(2)  It  is  noticeable  in  tracing  the  connection  ol  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Luke,  that  on  each  occasion  whoi  the  one 
joins  the  other  for  a  time,  it  is  after  the  Apostie  had 
suffered  in  a  more  than  common  dM^ee  from  the  bodily 
infirmities  that  oppressed  him.  When  they  met  at 
Troas,  it  was  after  ne  had  been  detained  in  GaUtia  by 

the  infirmity  of  his  flesh "  (Gal.  iv.  13).    When  the 
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ono  joins  the  oihcr  in  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  it  is 
after  St.  Paul  had  had  '*  the  sentence  of  death "  in 
himself,  had  been  "  dying  daily,"  had  been  "  delivered 
from  80  great  a  death,"  liad  been  carrying  about  in  his 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (2  Cor.  i.  9 ;  iv.  10— 
12,  16).  Yrom  that  time  St.  Luke  seems  scarcely  to 
have  leit  his  friend,  except,  perhaps,  for  short  intervals; 
and  the  way  in  which  St.  I^aul  speaks  of  him  as  "  the 
beloved  physician,"  makes  it  almost  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  it  was  by  his  ministrations  as  a  physician 
that  he  had  made  himself  *'  beloved."  The  constant 
companionship  of  one  with  St.  Luke's  knowledge  and 
special  culture  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  affect  St. 
Paul's  thoughts  and  language,  and  traces  of  this 
influence  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Epistles. 
Most  of  these  are  naturally  more  manifest  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  English  words;  but  we  mav  note  as 
examples  the  frequent  use  of  the  ideal  of  "health"  as 
the  standard  of  life  and  teaching,  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
**  sound,"  or  better,  healthy,  "  <£>ctrine  "  (iyuuyovffjf)  of 
1  Tim.  i.  10,  vi.  3,  2  Tim.  i.  13 ;  and  in  the  "  doting," 
or  better,  diseased  of  1  Tim.  vi.  4;  in  the  spr^kd 
of  error  being  like  that  of  a  gangrene  or  cancer 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17);  in  the  word  for  "puffed  up,"  which 
implies  the  delirium  of  a  fever  ox  the  typnus  type 
{rv^wBtls,  typhotheis)  in  1  Tim,  iii.  6,  vi.  4,  2  Tim. 
iii.  4;  in  the  conscience  seared*  or  better,  cauterised, 
till  it  has  become  callous  (1  Tim.  iv.  2) ;  in  the 
malady  of  "  itching  ears ".  (2  ^m.  iv.  3) ;  in  the 
"  bodily  exercise  "  or  tri^ning  (literally,  the  training  of 
the  gymnasium)  that  jprofiteth  little  (1  l^m.  iv.  8);  in 
the  precept  which  enjoined  on  l^othpr*  as  a  means  of 
keeping  his  mind  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  purity, 
nncontaminated  by  the  evil  with  wnich  his  office  brougnt 
him  into  contact,  to  "  drink  no  longer  water  "  only,  out 
"  to  use  a  little  wine,  for  his .  stomach's  sake  and  his 
often  infirmities  "  (1  Tim.  v.  23) ;  in  the  judgment  that 
a  reckless  disregard  of  the  body  is  of  no  value  as  a 
remedy  against  what  is  teclmically  called  fulness 
(not  "  satisfying ")  of  the  flesh  (Col.  ii.  23).  These 
words  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  of  Hippocrates  and  pther  medical  writers,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  words  used  by 
St.  Paul  for  "  dung  "  (aKjifiaXa-^kybala,  Phil.  iii.  8), 
for  "occasion"  (wpopfiit^—aphorm^,  I  Tim.  v.  14),  for 
"  ga^g "  or  "  looking  earnestly  *'  (Arti'ifwi',  2  Cor.  iii. 
7 — ^13 :  the  word  is  used  twelve  times  by  St.  Luke^  and 
by  him  only),  for  "  charge "  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  18),  for 
"  contention  "  {i.e.,  paroxysm)  1^  Acts  xv.  39. 

(3)  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  East,  then  as  now,  the 
calling  of  a  physician  was  a  passport  to  many  social 
regions  into  which  it  was  otherwise  difficult  to  find 
access.  A  physician  of  experience  arriving  in  this  or 
that  city,  would  be  likely  to  become  acquainted,  not  with 
the  poor  only,  but  with  men  of  official  rank  and  women 
of  the  higher  class.  How  far,  and  in  what  special  wav 
this  helped  St.  Luke  to  obtain  the  information  which 
he  wanted  for  his  Gk>spel,  will  call  for  inquiry  further 
on.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  note  that  such  channels 
of  information  were  sure  to  b'd.  opened  to  him. 

If,  on  the  data  that  have  been  given,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  had  met  at 
Tarsus,  it  is  almost  a  matter .  of  certainty  that  their 
frienddiip  was  continued  at  Ajltioch.  Here  the  tradi- 
tion, given  by  Eusebius  {Sist.ii^.  4),  that  St.  Luke  was 
a  resident  in  the  latter  city>  agrees  with  the  natural 
inference  from  the  prominence  which  he  ^ves  to  the 
Christian  society  there  as  the  'mother  of  all  the  Gentile 
churches  (Acts  xi.  19—^0),  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  its  pastors  and  t^hers  (Acts  xiii.  1-— 3),  from 


the  fulness  with  which  he  relates  the  early  stages  of 
the  great  controversy  with  the  Judaisers  (Acts  xv. 
1 — 3,  22 — 35).  From  Antioch,  however,  accepting  as 
before  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  change  of  pro- 
nouns, he  must  have  gone  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  10),  and 
probably  begun  or  continued  there  his  labours  in  the 
gospel,  which  in  a  later  time  won  St.  Paul's  glowing 
praise  (2  Oor.  viii.  18).*  Thence  he  went  with  St.  Pam 
to  Philippi,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  remained  there 
during  tne  whole  period  of  the  Apostle's  work  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus,  the  friend  ana  guide  of  Lydia 
and  Euodias,  and  Syntyche  and  other  women  who 
laboured  with  him  in  the  gospel  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3),  until 
after  a  visit  to  Corinth  ^  Cor.  viii.  18),  he  joined 
him  again,  and  the  Apostle  returned  from  his  winter 
sojourn  in  that  citv  at  Philippi,  was  with  him  once 
more  at  Troas,  sailed  with  him  to  Miletus,  and  so 
to  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  and  Caesarea,  went  up  with 
him  to  Jerusalem,  and  remained  with  him  or  near 
him  during  his  two  years'  imprisonment  under  Felix 
or  Festus  (Aete  xx. — ^xxvi.).  Then  came  the  vovage 
to  Italy,  narrated  with  the  graphic  precision  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  throughout  in  the  first  person  plural 
(Acte  xxvii.  1 — i4) ;  then  the  shipwreck  at  Melita,  and 
the  arrival  in  Italy,  and  the  two  years  (broken,  perhaps, 
if  we  assume  Luke,  as  seems  probable,  to  be  the  '*  true 
yoke-fellow  "  of  Phil.  iv.  3,  by  a  short  visit  to  Philippi) 
of  the  first  imprisonment  at  Kome  (Col.  iv.  14 ;  Phifem. 
verse  24).  Then  came  the  last  unrecorded  missionary 
journey  of  St.  Paul  in  Spain,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Achaia^f 
during  which  St.  Luke  nrobably  continued  with  him ; 
and  then  we  find  him,  the  last  clear  glimpse  we  get, 
still  at  the  side  of  his  friend  ana  master,  when 
all  others  were  proving  time-serving  and  faithless 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  JBeyond  this  we  have  nothing  defi- 
nite. Tradition,  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century 
(Epiphanius,  Hcer.  51),  says  that  he  preached  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  Dabnatia,  and  Macedonia ;  that  he  was  a  painter  as 
well  as  physician,  and  was  specially  famous  for  seven 
portraits  of  the  Virgin;  that  he  Uved  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four;  that  he  was  crucified  at  Elasa  on  an 
ohve  tree,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  or,  according  to 
another  story,  died  a  natural  death  in  Bithynia.  His 
bones  are  related  to  have  been  brought  to  Constantinople 
from  Patras  in  Achaia  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino, and  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles. 

n.  The  Authorship  of  the  OospeL— The  two 
earliest  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  Gk)spel  reeondsed 
as  written  by  St.  Luke,  are  (1)  IrensBus,  and  (2)  the 
Muratorian  Fragment.  (See  General  Introduction  on 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.)  The  former,  dwelling 

*  There  are,  it  is  believed,  no  sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  reference  of  this  passage  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  not  meant  that 
St.  Paul  sneaks  of  his  gospel  as  a  book,  butpthe  physician  was 
an  Evangelist  in  tne  pnmitive  as  weU  as  the  later  sense  of  the 
word,  ana  no  one  was  so  likely  to  have  been  chosen  by  St.  Paul 
to  be  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Macedonian  churches. 

t  The  route  of  tne  Apostle  may  be  inferred  partly  from  his 

glans  (PhiL  ii  24;  Philem.  verse  22),  partly  from  the  reference 
3  Asia  in  8  Tim.  i.  16,  Macedonda  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  Corinth 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20).  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  Spain  as  also  pro- 
bable. It  is  hardly  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  naye  abandoned 
the  strong  desire  which  he  expresses  in  Rom.  xv.  21.  And  if 
there  was,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  probable,  a  personal  con- 
nection between  Luke  and  the  family  of  Cordova,  there  would 
be  fresh  motives  for  his  going  there.  Clement  of  Rome,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  speaks  of  him  as  having  travelled  to  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  West  {Epist.  ad  Cbr.  o.  5),  a  phrase 
which  would  hardly  have  been  used  by  a  Roman  writer  of 
Rome  itself.  The  tradition  as  to  an  evangelising  journey  into 
Spidn  became,  as  the  years  passed  on,  more  and  more  dennite, 
and  was  accepted  by  E^iphanius,  Chrysostom.  Jerome,  and 
Theodoret 
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on  the  necessity  of  there  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
fonr  Gospels,  as  there  are  tour  elements,  four  cardinal 
points,  and  the  like,  acknowledges  St.  Luke's  as  one  of 
the  four.  Pressing  the  analogy  of  the  fonr  symbolic 
fibres  of  the  Cherubim,  he  compares  the  Gospel 
mich  he  names  as  Luke*s  to  the  calf,  as  representing 
the  priestly,  sacrificial  side  of  our  Lord's  work.  ,"  As 
such,"  he  says, "  it  began  with  Zacharias  burning  incense 
in  the  Temple  "  {Adv.  Hcer.  ii.).  Li  another  passage  he 
speaks  of  "  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,"  as  having 
"written  in  a  book  the  gospel  which  the  latter 
preached  "  {Adv.  Hcer.  iii.  1).  The  Muratorian  Frag- 
merdy  which  has  suffered  the  loss  of  its  first  sentences, 
and  so  fails  to  give  direct  evidence  as  to  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  begins  accordingly  with  St.  Luke,  mentioning, 
however,  his  Gospel  as  the  third.  What  follows  is 
interesting,  though  being,  like  the  whole  fragment,  in 
the  language  of  an  obviously  illiterato  scribe,  and  pre- 
sumably a  translation  from  a  Greek  original,  it  is  at 
once  corrupt  and  obscure.  The  nearest  approach  to 
an  intelli^ble  rendering  would  be  as  follows  : — *^  Luke 
the  physician,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  when  St. 
Paul  had  chosen  him,  as  being  zealous  of  what  was  just 
and  right  {juris  studiostut)^  wrote  in  his  own  name,  and 
as  it  seemed  good  to  him  (ex  opinione,  apparently  with 
an  implied  reference  to  Luke  i.  2).  Yet  ne  himself  did 
not  see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  did  what  he  did  as 
he  could  best  attain  to  it,  and  so  he  began  his  narrative 
from  the  birth  of  John."  The  passage  is  every  way 
important,  as  showing  (1)  the  early  identification  of 
the  writer  of  the  third  G<>spel  with  Luke  the  physician ; 
(2)  the  absence  of  any  early  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Seventy;  (3)  the  fact  that  the  first  two 
chapters  were  part  of  the  Gk)s^l  as  known  to  the  writer 
of  the  Fragment,  or  of  the  still  older  document  which 
he  translated.  Papias,  as  far  as  the  fragments  of  his 
writings  that  remain  show,  who  names  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  is  silent  as  to  St.  Luke.  Justin,  who 
does  not  name  the  writer  of  any  Gospel,  speaks  of 
the  "records  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  called 
Gk)spels,"  as  having  been  written  either  by  Apostles 
themselves,  or  by  those  who  followed  them  closely 
(using  the  same  Greek  word  here  as  St.  Luke  uses 
in  chap.  i.  2),  and  cites  in  immediate  connection  with 
this  the  fact  of  the  sweat  that  was  as  great  drops 
of  blood  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  22).  It  seems  all  but 
certain  from  this  that  he  had  read  the  narrative  of 
Luke  xxii.  44  as  we  have  it,  and  that  he  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  it  to  a  companion  of  the  Apostles. 
So  Tertullian,  who  recognises  four  Gospels,  and 
four  only,  speaks  of  "John  and  Matthew  as  Apostles, 
of  Luke  ana  Mark  as  helpers  of  the  Apostles  {Cont. 
Marc.  iv.  2);  and  Origeu  (in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
25)  speaks  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  as 
being  "cited  and  appro\^d  by  Paul,"  referring  appa- 
rently to  the  expression  "  according  to  my  Gospel " 
(Rom.  ii.  16 ;  xvi.  25 ;  2  Tim.  i.  8),  and  to  "  the  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18, 19. 

in.  The  sources  of  the  Qospel.— The  question. 
Where  did  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  collect  his 
information,  is  obviously  one  of  special  interest.  In 
St.  Matthew  we  have,  accepting  the  traditional  author- 
ship, personal  recollection  as  a  groimdwork,  helped 
by  the  oral  or  written  teaching  previously  current  in 
the  Church.  In  St.  Mark  (see  Introduction  to  that 
Gospel),  we  have  substantially  the  same  oral  or 
written  teaching,  modified  by  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  St.  Peter.  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand, 
dischums  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  (chap.  i.  2), 
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and  confesses  that  he  is  only  a  compiler,  claiming 
simply  the  credit  of  having  done  his  nest  to  verity 
the  facts  which  he  narrates.  St.  Paul,  to  whom  he 
specially  devoted  himself,  was,  as  far  as  personal 
knowledge  went,  in  the  same  position  as  himself 
Where,  tnen,  taking  the  facts  of  St.  Luke's  life,  as  given 
above,  was  it  probaole  that  he  found  his  materials  i' 

(1)  At  Antioch,  if  not  before,  the  Evangelist  would 
be  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  not  a  &w  who  had 
been  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  Those 
who  were  scattered  after  the  perseculion  that  began 
with  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  xi.  19),  and  the 
prophets  who  came  from  Jerusalem  with  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28),  the  latter  probably  forming  part  of  the  company 
of  the  Seventy  (see  Note  on  Luke  x.  1),  must  nave 
included  some,  at  least,  of  persons  so  qualified.  There, 
too,  he  must  have  met  with  Manaen,  the  foster-brother 
of  the  Tetrarch,  and  may  have  derived  from  him  much 
that  he  narrates  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
(iii.  1 — ^20),  our  Lord's  testimony  to  him  (vii.  18--34), 
the  relation  between  Herod  and  Pilate,  and  the  part 
which  the  former  took  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion 
(xxiii.  5—12),  the  estimate  which  our  Lord  had  passed 
upon  his  character  (xiii.  32).  That  acquaintance  served 
probably,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  introduce  him  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  other  members  of  the  Herodian 
family,  of  whom  we  learn  so  much  from  him,  and,  of 
the  Evangelists,  from  him  only  (iii.  1 ;  Acts  xii.  1 — ^25  ; 
XXV.  13 ;  xxvi.  32). 

(2)  During  the  years  of  St.  Luke's  work  atTroas  and 
Philippi,  there  were,  we  may  presume,  but  few  such 
opportunities;  but  when  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  on 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  they  must  have  been 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  the  old 
disciple  (a  disciple  from  the  beginning,  as  the  word 
signifies.  Acts  xxi.  16),  must  have  haid  much  to  tell 
him.  During  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Csesarea  there  was  ample 
time  for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the  current 
oral,  or,  as  his  own  words  imply,  written  teaching  of 
the  churches  of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  grround- 
work  of  what  is  common  to  him  and  the  first  two 
Cupels,  as  well  as  with  the  many  facts  that  connect 
themselves  with  that  city  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts. 
We  cannot,  however,  think  of  a  man  of  St.  Luke^s 
culture  bent  upon  writing  a  history,  because  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  "many"  fragmentary  records  that 
he  found  already  in  circulation,  resting  at  Csesarea 
during  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  with- 
out pushing  his  inquiries  further.  We  may  think  of 
him  accormngly  as  journeying  in  regions  where  he 
knew  our  Lord  had  worked,  most  of  which  lay  within 
two  or  three  days'  easy  journey,  while  yet  there  was 
little  record  of  His  ministry  there,  and  so  ooUecting 
such  facts  as  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain 
(vii.  11 — 17),  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  the 
disciples  at  Emmaus  (xxiv.  13 — 35),  the  full  record, 
peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  of  His  ministry  and  teaching 
in  Persea. 

(3)  The  profession  of  St.  Luke  as  a  physician,  pro- 
bably also  the  character  that  he  had  acouired  as  the 
guide  and  adviser  of  the  sisterhood  at  Philippi  (see 
Notes  on  that  Epistle),  would  naturally  give  him 
access  to  a  whole  circle  of  eye-witnesses  who  were 
not  so  likely  to  come  within  the  range  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  He  alone  mentions  the  company  of 
devout  women  who  followed  Jesus  during  part,  at 
least,  of  His  ministry  (viii.  2,  3),  and  as  he  gives  the 
names  of  the  chief  members  of  the  company,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  them.    So  far  as  they  were  sharers  in  the  feelings 
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of  other  women,  we  may  believe,  with  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  would  dwell  especially 
on  all  that  connected  itself  with  the  childhood  and 
^youth  of  the  Lord  whom  they  had  loved  with  such 
devout  tenderness,  that  the  bereaved  mother  whom  St. 
John  had  taken  to  his  own  home  (John  xix.  27) — some- 
times, perhaps,  in  Gralilee,  sometimes  in  Jerusalem — 
would  be  the  centre  of  their  reverential  love.  From 
them,  therefore,  as  those  who  would  be  sure  to  treasure 
up  such  a  record,  St.  Luke  may  well  have  derived  the 
narrative— obviously  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  of  Palestine — ^which  forms  the  introduction 
to  his  Gospel  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.),  and  which  is  distinct  in 
character  and  style  from  the  rest  of  his  Gk»pel.  But 
informants  such  as  these  would  be  sure  to  treasure  up 
also  the  special  inst<ance8  of  our  Lord's  tenderness  and 
sjrmpathy  for  women  like  themselves,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly not  more  than  a  legitimate  inference  from  the 
facts  of  human  nature  to  trace  to  them  such  narratives 
as  that  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (vii.  36—50),  of 
the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two  sisters  at  Bethany 
(z.  38 — 12),  of  the  woman  who  cried  out,  "  Blessed  is 
the  womb  that  bare  thee  ..."  (xi.  27),*  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem  who  met  their  Lord  on  His  way  to 
Calvary  (xziii.  27 — ^29),  of  those,  again,  who  had  come 
up  from  Gralilee  and  who  stood  afar  off  beholding  His 
death  upon  the  cross  (xxiii.  49),  and  of  their  buying 
spices  and  ointment  for  His  entombment  (xxiii.  56). 

On  the  whole,  then,  evervthing  tends  to  the  belief 
that  St.  Luke's  statement  that  he  had  carefully  traced 
to  their  sources,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  facts  which  he 
narrates,  was  no  idle  boast;  that  he  had  many  and 
Ample  opportunities  for  doinsf  so ;  and  that  he  did  this, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  with  tne  culture  and  discernment 
which  his  previous  training  was  likely  to  have  imparted. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  tlmt  coming,  as  he  did,  into  the 
field  of  inquiry  some  thirty,  or  at  least  twenty,  years 
or  so  after  the  events,  many  of  the  facts  and  sayings 
would  reach  him  in  a  comparatively  isolated  form ;  and 
though  there  is  an  obvious  and  earnest  endeavour  to 
relate  them,  as  he  says,  "  in  order,"  it  might  not  always 
be  easv  to  ascertain  what  that  order  had  actually  been. 
And  this  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  prob&ble  explanation 
of  the  seeming  dislocation  of  facts  which  we  find  on 
comparing  his  Gk>spel  with  those  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark.    (See  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  1 ;  ix.  1.) 

lY.  The  first  readers  of  the  Gtospel.— St.  Luke's 
record  differs  in  a  verv  marked  way  from  the  other 
three  in  being  addressed,  or,  as  we  should  say,  dedicated, 
te  an  indivi<uial.  Who  and  what  Theophilus  was,  we 
have  but  few  data  for  conjecturing.  The  epithet 
''most  excellent" — ^the  same  word  as  that  used  by 
Tertullus  in  addressing  Felix  (Acte  xxiv.  3) — ^implies 
social  or  official  position  of  some  dimity.  The  absence 
of  that  epithet  in  the  dedication  oi  the  Acts  indicates, 
perhaps,  that  the  Evangelist  had  then  come  to  be  on 
terms  of  greater  familiarity  with  him.  The  reference 
te  Italian  localities  of  mmor  importance,  as  places 
famiUar  te  the  reader  as  well  as  writer,  in  Acte 
xxviii.  12 — 14,  suggeste  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
of  Latin,  probably  of  Roman,  origin ;  the  fact  that  the 
€k>8pel  was  written  for  him  in  Greek,  that  he  shared 
the  culture  which  was  then  common  to  well  nigh 
All  educated  Romans.     He -was  a  convert,  accordingly, 

*  It  will  be  noted  that  our  Lord's  words  (xxiii  29),  "  Blessed 
are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps 
that  never  gave  suck/'  seem  intended  to  remind  tliose  wno 
heard  them  of  the  far-different  benediction  which  one  of  them 
had  once  uttered. 
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from  the  religion  of  Rome  to  that  of  Christ,  though 
he  may,  of  course,  have  passed  through  Judaism,  as  a 
schoolmaster  leading  him  to  Christ.  The  teaching 
which  ho  had  already  received  as  a  catechumen  had 
embraced  an  outline  of  the  facte  recorded  in  the  Gk>spel 
(i.  3),  and  St.  Luke  wrote  to  raise  the  knowledge  so 
gained  to  a  standard  of  greater  completeness.  The 
name,  it  may  be  noted,  was,  like  Timotheus,  not  an 
uncommon  one.  Among  St.  Luke's  contemporaries,  it 
was  borne  by  one  of  the  Jewish  high  grieste,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Caiaphas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3), 
who  probably  was  responsible  for  St.  Paul's  mission  of 
persecution  to  Damascus,  and  by  some  official  at  Athens 
who  was  condemned  for  perjury  bv  the  Areopagus 
(Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  55).  Beyond  this  all  is  conjectare,  or 
tradition  which  dissolves  into  conjecture.  He  is  said 
to  have  been,  by  this  or  that  ecclesiastical  writer,  an 
Achsean,  or  an  Alexandrian,  or  an  Antiochian ;  he  has 
been  wildly  identified  by  some  modem  critics,  with  one 
or  other  of  the  two  persons  thus  named ;  it  has  been 
held  by  others  that  the  name  (=  "  one  who  loves  God  ") 
simply  designated  the  ideal  Christian  reader  whom  St. 
Luke  had  in  view. 

It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Grospel, 
though  dedicated  to  him,  was  meant  for  the  wider  circle 
of  the  class  of  which  he  was  the  representetive,  i.e.,  in 
other  words,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  especially  a  Gospel 
for  the  educated  heathen.  It  will  be  seen  in  what 
follows,  that  this  view  is  confirmed  by  ito  more  pro- 
minent characteristics. 

y.  The  charaoteristios  of  the  Gk>8pel.— (1)  It 
has  been  said,  not  without  some  measure  of  truth, 
that  one  main  purpose  of  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles 
was  to  reconcile  tne  two  parties  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  which  tended  to  arrange  themselves,  with 
more  or  less  of  open  antegonism,  under  the  names 
of  St.  Peter  and  Bt.  Paul,  by  showing  that  the  two 
Apostles  were  substantially  of  one  mind;  that  the 
former  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Grentiles 
(Acte  X.  48),  and  had  consented  to  the  great  charter 
of  their  freedom  (Acte  xv.  7) ;  that  the  latter  had 
shown  his  reverence  for  the  ceremonial  law  by  twice 
taking  on  himself,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  vow  of  a 
Nazarite  (Acte  xviii.  18,  xxi.  26).  Something  of  the 
same  catholicity  of  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel  which  bears  St.  Luke's  name.  It  was  obviously 
natiutd  tliat  it  should  be  so  in  the  work  of  the  friend 
of  one  who  became  as  a  Jew  to  Jews,  and  as  a  Greek 
to  Greeks  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  Thus  we  have  the  whole 
history  of  the  first  two  chapters,  and  the  ^nealogy  in 
chap,  iii.,  obviously  meeting  the  tastes,  m  the  first 
instence,  of  Jewish  readers  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  choice  of  narratives  or  teachinflfs  that  speciallv 
brinff  out  the  width  and  universality  of  the  love  of  God, 
the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness,  the  reference  to  the  widow  of  Sarepte  and 
Naaman  the  Syrian  (iv.  26,  27),  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  as  indicating  the  universality  of  the  kingdom 
(x.  I),  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  roboer  (xxiii.  43),  the 
parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (x.  30 — 37),  of  the  Lost 
Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  and  the  Prodigal  Son 
(chap.  XV.);  midway  between  the  two,  the  story  of 
Zacchssus,  the  pubbcan,  treated  as  a  heathen,  and  yet 
recognised  as  a  son  of  Abraham  (xix.  9). 

(2)  In  the  Acts,  again,  especially  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  we  note  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  writer  to 
dwell  on  all  acte  of  self-denial,  and  on  the  lavish  gene- 
rosity which  made  the  life  of  the  Apostolic  Cnurch 
the  realisation,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  iaeal  communism 
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(Acts  ii.  44, 45;  iv.  32, 37;  vi.  1;  iz.  36).  So  in  the  Gospel 
we  reconiise,  over  and  above  what  he  has  in  common 
with  others,  a  principle  of  selection,  leading  him  to 
dwell  on  all  parts  of  onr  Lord's  teaching  that  pointed 
in  the  same  oirection.  The  parables  of  the  Bich  Fool 
(xii.  10—21),  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (xvi.  19—31), 
of  the  Unjust  Steward,  with  its  direct  and  immediate 
application  (xvi.  1 — 14) ;  the  counsel  to  the  Pharisees 
to  *'  g^ve  alms,"  and  so  to  find  a  more  than  ceremonial 
pnri^  (zi.  41) ;  to  His  disciples  to  sell  what  they  have 
and  to  seek  for  treasures  in  heaven  (xii.  33) ;  the  beati- 
tudes that  fall  on  the  poor  and  the  hungry  (vi.  20,  21), 
are  all  instances  of  his  desire  to  impress  this  ideal  of 
an  unselfish  life  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Even 
in  his  account  of  the  Baptist's  teaching,  we  find  him 
suppiyinf  what  neither  St.  Matthew  nor  St.  Mark  had 
given — the  counsel  which  John  gave  to  the  people — 
"  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  him  impart  to  him  that 
hath  none"  (iii.  11).  In  this  also  we  may  reco^ise 
the  work  of  one  who  was  like-minded  with  St.  Paul. 
He,  too,  laboured  with  his  own  hands  that  he  might 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  others  (Acts  xx.  34), 
and  loved  to  dweU  on  the  pattern  which  Christ  had  set 
when,  "being  rich,  He  for  our  sakes  became  poor" 
(2  Cor.  viii.  9),  and  praised  those  whose  deep  poverty 
had  abounded  to  the  ridies  of  their  liberality  (2  Cor. 
viiL  2).  He,  too,  had  learnt  the  lesson  that  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
poesesseth  (Luke  xii.  15),  and  had  been  initiated  into 
the  mvstery  of  knowing  how,  with  an  equal  mind,  to 
be  full  and  to  be  hungir,  to  inbound  and  to  suffer  need. 
(See  Note  on  Phil.  iv.  12.)  He,  too,  warns  men  against 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  hurtful  lusts  spring- 
ing from  them  that  plunge  men  in  the  abyss  of  de- 
struction (1  Tim.  vL  9, 17). 

Lastly,  we  cannot  fail  to  note,  as  we  read  his  Gk>spel, 
the  special  stress  which  he,  far  more  than  St.  Matthew 
or  St.  Mark,  lays  upon  the  prayers  of  the  Christ.  It  is 
from  him  we  learn  that  it  was  as  Jesus  was  "  praying  " 
at  His  baptism  that  the  heavens  were  opened  (iii.  21) ; 
that  it  was  while  He  was  praying  that  the  fasliion  of 
His  countenance  was  alter^,  and  there  came  on  Him 
the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration  (ix.  29) ;  that  He  was 
"  praying  "  when  the  disciples  came  and  asked  Him  to 
teach  them  to  pray  (xi.  1);  that  He  had  prayed  for 
Peter  that  his  faith  might  not  fail  (xxii.  32).  In  the 
life  of  prayer,  no  less  than  in  that  of  a  self -chosen 
poverty.  His  was  the  pattern-life  which  His  disciples 
were— detach  in  his  measure  and  according  to  his  power 
— ^to  endeavour  to  reproduce. 

YI.  Belations  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.— 
It  would  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  thus  given,  to  say  that  it  is  in  its 
universality,  its  tenderness,  its  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
pre-eminently  the  Gospbl  of  the  Saintly  Life, 
presenting  to  us  that  aspect  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in 
which  He  appears  as  the  great  Example,  no  less  than  the 
great  Teacher.  In  other  words,  since  He  is  represented 
as  at  once  holy,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners 
(Heb.  vii.  26),  and  as  able  to  have  compassion  on  their 
infirmities  (Heb.  iv.  15),  it  is  the  QosdgI  of  the  Son  of 
Man  as  the  great  High  Priest  of  numanity  in  the 
human  phase  of  that  priesthood.    It  follows  with  a 


marvellous  fitness  upon  the  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
that  had  brought  before  us  the  portraiture  of  the  true 
Kinff  and  the  true  Scribe — ^upon  that  of  St.  Mark,  in 
whidi  we  have  seen  the  lineaments  of  the  true  Servant 
of  the  Lord.  It  prepares  the  way  for  that  of  St.  John, 
which  presents  the  Incarnate  Word  m  manifesting  His 
Eternal  Priesthood  in  its  sacrificial  and  mediatorial 
aspects.  In  its  pervading  tone  and  spirit,  it  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  Pauline.  In  its  language  and 
style,  however,  it  presents  not  a  few  affinities  with  an 
Epistle,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  which  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable, and  which  not  a  few  have  seen  iesson  to  look 
upon  as  the  work  of  Apollos — the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  On  this  ground  chiefly  many  critics,  begin- 
ning with  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  a.d.  200),  a 
man  of  wide  and  varied  culture,  have  held  that  Epistle 
to  have  been  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  elaborating  and 
polishing  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul  (Euseb.  Hist  vi. 
14).  It  has,  he  says,  speaking  as  a  critic  of  style, 
**  the  same  complexion  "  as  the  Acts.  Other  considera- 
tions, it  is  believed,  outweigh  the  arguments  based  on 
that  fact ;  but  the  resemblance  is  snmcient  to  indicate 
that  there  were  some  affinities  connecting  the  two 
writers,  and  the  most  natural  is  that  which  supposes 
them  both  to  have  had  an  Alexandrian  tndning,  and  to 
have  formed  their  style  upon  the  more  rhetcnical  books 
of  the  later  Hellenistic  additions  to  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Books  of  Maccabees  as  the 
model  of  history,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus  for  that  of  the  more  systematic  treat- 
ment of  doctrine.  The  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  ana  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
are  indeed  so  numerous  as  to  have  suggested  to  the 
present  writer  the  thought  of  identity  of  anihorship.* 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  remark  that* many  oi  the 
facts  referred  to  are  found  also  in  the  other  Gospels, 
and  formed  part  of  the  current  oral  teacMng  out  of 
which  the  first  three  Grospels  grew.  Admitting  this, 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  historv  of  ApoUos  brought 
him  specially  within  the  ra^^  of  those  wno  were  likely 
to  be  conversant  with  St.  Luke*s  teiikching ;  and  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  any  written  record  before  him,  it 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the  third  Gospel  than 
either  the  first  or  second.  The  two  men,  wno  were 
friends  and  companions  of  the  same  Apostle,  were, 
at  any  rate,  likely  to  have  met  and  Known  each 
other,  and  if  so  it  would  not  be  strange  that,  with  like 
character  and  like  culture,  there  should  be  a  reciprocal 
influence  between  them.  Traces  of  that  influence  are 
to  be  found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  references  in  the 
Epistle  to  some  of  the  passages  which,  though  common 
to  the  other  Gospels,  are  yet  specially  characteristic 
of  this  Grospel;  to  the  temptations  of  the  Son  of 
Man  as  giving  Him  power  to  sympathise  with  sinners, 
though  Himself  without  sin  (H!eb.  iv.  15) ;  to  His 
prayers  and  suppHcations  and  strong  crying  (Heb. 
V.  7,  8) ;  to  His  endurance  of  the  cross,  demising  the 
shame  (Heb.  xii.  2) ;  His  endurance  also  of  the  contra- 
diction of  sinners  (Heb.  xii.  3) ;  to  His  bdng  ihe 
Mediator  of  a  new  covenant  (Heb.  xii.  24),  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  (Heb.  xiii.  20).' 

*  The  facts  that  bear  upon  St.  Luke's  work,  as  the  writer  of 
the  Acta  of  the  Appetlea,  are  naturally  reserved  for  the 
Introduction  to  that  Book. 
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CHAPTEE  L— ^i>  Forasmuch  as  many 
have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  W  even 
as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses, 
and  ministers  of  the  word ;  ^^^  it  seemed 
good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very 


Before  the  ac- 
ooDnt  called 
Anno  Doiulrl 
the  lixth  yeu-. 


first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  excellent  Theophilus,  ^^^  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed. 

(5)  There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
the  king  of  Judsea,  a  certain  priest  named 
Zacharias,  of  the  course  of  Abia:  and 
his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron, 


(1)  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand. 
— On  the  general  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  ones- 
tions  connected  with  the  anthoTsnip  and  plan  of  the 
Gospel,  see  the  IrUroduetion.  Here  we  note  (1), 
what  is  visible  in  the  English,  bat  is  yet  more  con- 
spicnons  in  the  Greek,  the  finished  structure  of  the 
sentences  as  compared  with  the  simpler  openings  of  the 
other  Gospels ;  (2)  the  evidence  which  the  verse  supplies 
of  the  existence  of  many  written  documents  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  the  €k>spel  history  at  the  time 
when  St.  Luke  wrote — i.e,,  prooably  before  St.  Paul's 
death  in  a.d.  65.  The  "  many  **  may  have  included  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but  we  cannot  say.  There  is 
no  tone  of  disparagement  in  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  of  his  predecessors.  He  simply  feels 
that  they  have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  ana  that  his 
inquiries  have  enabled  him  to  add  something. 

Of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieyed  among  us. — Better,  of  the  things  thai  have 
been  accompluihed  among  us, 

(2)  Even  as  they  deliyered  them  unto  us.— 
There  is  something  noticeable  in  the  candour  with 
which  the  writer  discliums  the  character  of  an  eve- 
witness.  The  word  "delivered''  is  the  same  as  that 
used  by  St.  Paul  when  he  speaks  of  the  history  of  the 
liord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  23—25)  and  of  the  Besur- 
rection  (1  Cor.  xv.  3 — ^7),  and,  with  its  cognate  noun 
"  tradition  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  15),  would  seem  to  have  been 
almost  a  technical  term  for  the  oral  teaching  which  at 
least  included  an  outline  of  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching. 

Ministers  of  the  word.— The  word  used  is  that 
which  describes  the  work  of  an  attendant,  something 
between  a  "  slave  "  and  a  "  minister,"  in  the  later  eccle- 
siastical use  of  the  term  as  equivalent  to  "  deacon  "  or 
"  preacher."  It  is  used  of  St.  Mark  in  Acts  xiii.  5.  On 
the  opportunities  St.  Luke  enjoyed  for  converse  with 
sneh  as  these,  see  Tniroduction,  The  "  word  ^  .is  used 
in  its  more  general  Pauline  sense  (as  e.g.,  1  Cor.  i.  18 ; 
ii.  4),  as  equivalent  to  the  **  gospel,"  not  in  the  higher 
personal  meaniiup  which  it  acquired  afterwards  in  St. 
John  (1  John  ii.  14). 

^)  Having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things. — ^Better,  having  tro/ced  (or  investigated)  all 
things  from  their  sov/ree.  The  verb  used  is  one  which 
impfies  following  the  course  of  events  step  by  step. 


The  adverb  which  follows  exactly  answers  to  what  we  call 
the  origines  of  any  ffreat  movement.  It  goes  further 
back  than  the  actual  be^nning  of  the  movement  itself. 

In  order. — The  word  implies  a  distinct  aim  at 
chronological  arrangement,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  wnere  the  oraer  in  St.  Luke  varies  from  that  of 
the  other  Gospels,  that  it  is  therefore  the  true  order. 
In  such  matters  the  writer,  who  was  avowedly  a 
compiler,  might  well  be  at  some  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  others. 

Most  excellent  Theophilus.— The  adjective  is 
the  same  as  that  used  of  Felix  by  Tertnllus  (Acts 
xxiv.  3),  and  implies  at  least  high  social  position,  if  not 
official  rank.  The  name,  wmch  means  "  Friend  of 
God,"  might  well  be  taken  by  a  Christian  convert  at  his 
baptism.  Nothing  more  can  be  known  of  the  person  so 
addressed  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  probably  a 
Gentile  convert  who  had  already  been  partially  in- 
structed in  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history. 

<^)  Wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed. — 
The  verb  used  is  that  from  which  are  formed  the 
words  "catechise,"  ** catechumen,"  &c.,  and  implies 
oral  teaching^ — ^in  its  later  sense,  teaching  preparatory 
to  baptism.  The  passage  is  important  as  showing 
that  such  instruction  mainly  turned  on  the  facts  of  our 
Lord's  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  on  the  records 
of  His  teaching. 

(5)  There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod.~The 
writer  b^pns,  as  he  had  promised,  with  the  first  facts  in 
the  divine  order  of  events.  The  two  chapters  that 
follow  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  based 
originally  on  an  independent  document,  and  that  pro- 
bably a  Hebrew  one.  On  its  ^bable  sources,  see 
InJtrodtiction.  On  Herod  and  this  period  of  his  reign, 
see  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  1. 

Zaohaiias. — ^The  name  (-"he  who  remembers 
Jehovah,'*  or,  perhaps,  "he  whom  Jehovah  remem- 
bers,") had  been  borne  by  many  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
among  others  by  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20), 
and  by  the  prophet  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity. 

Of  the  course  of  Abia. — The  Greek  word  so 
translated  implies  a  system  of  rotation,  each  "  set "  or 
"course"  of  the  priests  serving  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath.    That  named  after  Abia,  or  Abijah,  appears 
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Zacharias  Burning  Incense. 
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The  Promise  of  the  Birth  o/John, 


and  her  name  was  Elisabeth.  <^)  And 
they  were  both  righteous  before  God, 
walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless. 
<7)  And  they  had  no  child,  because  that 
Elisabeth  was  barren,  and  they  both 
were  now  well  stricken  in  years.  (®^  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  executed 
the  priest's  office  before  Grod  in  the 
order  of  his  course,  (^^  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  priest's  office,  his  lot  was 
to  bum  incense  when  he  went  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.*  <^^>  And  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  people  were  praying 


a  Ex. 

17. 


without  at  the  time  of  incense.  <^^>  And 
there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense.  <^>  And  when 
Zacharias  saw  7itm,  he  was  troubled, 
and  fear  fell  upon  him.  <^>  But  the 
angel  said  unto  him.  Fear  not,  Zacha- 
rias :  for  thy  prayer  is  heard ;  and  thy 
wife  Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son, 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John. 
<i^)  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  glad- 
ness; and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his 
aa7:LeT.w,'  birth.  <^>  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the 
'  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  dnnik  neither 


in  1  Chron.  xxir,  10  as  the  eighth  of  the  tweuty-four 
courses  into  which  the  houses  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
were  divided  by  David.  On  the  first  return  from  the 
Captivity  only  four  of  these  courses  are  mentioned  as 
having  come  back  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39),  and 
the  name  Abijah  is  not  one  of  them.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, in  later  lists  (Neh.  x.  7;  xH.  4,  It),  and  the 
fonr-and-twenty  sets  were  probably  soon  re-organised. 

His  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron. — 
The  priests  were  free  to  marry  outside  the  limits  of 
their  own  caste  under  certain  limitations  as  to  the 
character  of  their  wives  (Lev.  xxi.  7),  and  the  fact  of  a 
priestly  descent  on  both  sides  was  therefore  wortli 
noticing. 

Her  name  was  Elisabeth. — ^The  name  in  its 
Hebrew  form  of  Elisheba  had  belonged  to  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
and  was  naturall^r  an  honoured  name  amon^  the 
daughters  of  the  priestly  line.  It  appears  in  an  altered 
form  (Jehovah  bemg  substituted  for  El)  in  Jehosheba, 
the  wife  of  the  priest  Jehoiada  (2  Kings  xL  2). 

(6)  Commandments  and  orcunanoes. — The 
former  word  covered  all  the  moral  laws  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  latter  (as  in  Heb.  ix.  1),  its  outward  and  ceremonial 
rules. 

(7)  Well  stricken  in  years.— Literally,  far  ad- 
vanced in  their  days. 

(8)  In  the  order  of  his  course.—This  was  settled 
by  rotation.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  reckoning 
back  from  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  "course"  of  Joiarib  was 
ministering  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Ab, 
to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  events  here  narrated,  and 
so  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  but  all  such  attempts  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  precarious. 

(?)  His  lot  was  to  bum  incense. — The  order  of 
the  courses  was,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  rotation.  The 
distribution  of  functions  during  the  week  was  determined 
by  lot.  That  of  offering  incense,  symbolising,  as  it  did, 
the  priestlv  work  of  presenting  the  prayers  of  the 

Eople,  and  joining  his  own  with  them  (Ps.  cxli.  2; 
5v.  V.  8),  was  of  all  priestly  acts  the  most  distinctive 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  18).  At  such  a  moment  all  the  hopes 
of  one  who  looked  for  the  Christ  as  the  consolation 
of  Israel  would  gather  themselves  into  one  great 
intercession. 

^  Into  the  temple  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  the  Holy 
Place,  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might  enter. 

(10)  The  whole  multitude. — Knowing  as  we  do 
from  this  Gtospel,  what  hopes  were  cherished  by  devout 
hearts  at  this  time,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  no  less  than  those  of  the  priest,  turned 
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towards  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
that  crowd,* we  may  well  believe,  were  the  aged  Simeon 
(chap.  ii.  25),  and  Anna  the  prophetess  ^chap.  ii.  36),  and 
many  others  who  waited  lor  redemption  m  Jerusalem 
(chap.  ii.  38).  What  followed  was,  on  this  view,  an 
answer  to  their  prayers. 

(11)  The  altar  of  incense. — The  altar  stood  just 
in  front  of  the  veil  that  divided  the  outer  sanctuarr 
from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wooa, 
and  overlaid  with  gold,  both  symbols  of  incorruption 
(Ex.  XXX.  1 — 7 ;  xL  5,  26).  Its  position  connected  it 
80  closely  with  the  innermost  sanctuary  that  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  4;  but  see  Note 
there)  seems  to  reckon  it  as  belonging  to  that,  and 
not  unto  the  outer.  It  svmbolised  accordingly  the 
closest  approach  to  God  which  was  then  possible  for 
any  but  tne  his^  priest,  when,  in  his  typical  character, 
he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 

(12)  He  was  troubled. — It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  during  all  the  long  years  of  Zachariah's 
ministration,  he  had  seen  no  such  manifestation.  As 
far  as  we  may  reason  from  the  analogy  of  other  angelic 
appearances,  the  outward  form  was  that  of  a  "  young 
man  clothed  in  white  linen,"  or  in  "bright  apparel 
(Matt,  xxviii.  3;  Mark  xvi.  5)— a  kind  oi  transfigured 
Levite,  as  One  greater  than  the  angels,  when  he 
mfinifested  himself  amid  the  imagery  of  the  Temple, 
appeared  as  in  the  garments  of  a  glorified  priesthood 
(Rev.  i.  13). 

(18)  Thy  prayer  is  heard. — ^The  words  imply  a 
prayer  on  the  part  of  Zacharias,  not  that  he  might 
nave  a  son  (that  hope  appears  to  have  died  out  long 
before),  but  that  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  might  come. 
Praying  for  this  he  receives  more  than  he  asl^,  and  the 
long  yearning  of  his  soul  for  a  son  who  might  bear  his 
part  in  that  Kingdom  is  at  last  realised. 

Thou  shalt  oall  his  name  John.— The  Ens^lish 
monosyllable  represents  the  Greek  Joannes,  the  Hebrew 
Jochanan.  The  name  anpears  as  belonging  to  the  men 
of  various  tribes  (1  Oiuron.  iii.  15;  Ezra  viiL  12; 
Jer.  xli.  11).  As  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
is  *' Jehovah  is  gracious,"  the  announcement  of  the 
name  was  in  itseS  a  pledge  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
grace  of  Grod. 

(14)  Many  shall  rejoice.— The  words  point  to 
what  had  been  the  priest's  prayer.  He  had  been 
seeking  the  joy  of  many  rather  than  his  own,  and  now 
the  one  was  to  be  fruitful  in  the  other. 

(15)  And  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink. — ^The  child  now  promised  was  to  grow  up 
as  a  Nazarite  (Num.  vL  4),  and  to  keep  uiat  vow 
all  his  life,  as  the  representative  of  the  ascetic,  the 
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wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb.  <^®>  And  many  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the 
Lord  their  God.*  <^^>  And  he  shall  go 
before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  ^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  <^®>  And 
Zacharias  said  unto  the  angel.  Whereby 
shall  I  know  this?  for  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  my  wife  well  stricken  in  years. 
<^)  And  the  angel  answering  said  unto 
him,  I  am  Grabriel,  that  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God ;  and  am  sent  to  speak 
unto  thee,  and  to  shew  thee  these  glad 
tidings.  <*^*  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  be 
dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,  until  the 
day  that  these  things  shall  be  performed, 


aMaL4.& 
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because  thou  believest  not  my  words, 
which  shall  be  fulfilled  in  then*  season. 
<2i)  And  the  people  waited  for  Zacha- 
rias, and  marvelled  that  he  tarried  so 
long  in  the  temple.  <^>  And  when  he 
came  out^  he  could  not  speak  unto 
them ;  and  they  perceived  that  he  had 
seen  a  vision  in  the  temple:  for  he 
beckoned  unto  them,  and  remained 
speechless.  <^>  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  his  minis- 
tration were  accomplished,  he  departed 
to  his  own  house.  <^>  And  after  those 
days  his  wife  Elisabeth  conceived,  and 
hid  herself  five  months,  saying,  <^)  Thus 
hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  in  the  days 
wherein  he  looked  on  me,  to  take  away 
my  reproach  among  men.  («»>  And  in 
the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee, 


*'  separated,"  form  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  tenn)  of  a 
consecrated  life.  He  was  to  be  what  Samson  had  been 
(Jndg.  xiii.  4),  and  probably  Samnel  also  (1  Sam.  i.  11), 
and  the  honse  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Bechab  (Jer. 
zxxv.  6).  The  close  connection  between  the  Nazarite 
and  the  prophetic  life  is  seen  in  Amos  ii.  11, 12.  The 
absence  of  the  lower  form  of  stimulation  implied  the 
capacity  for  the  higher  enthusiasm  which  was  the  gift 
of  God.  The  same  contrast  is  seen  in  St.  Paal's  words, 
"  Be  not  drank  with  wine,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V.  18). 

He  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost.— 
The  words  would  be  understood  by  Zacharias  from  the 
Hebrew  point  of  view,  not  as  seen  in  the  fuller  light  of 
Christian  theolo^.  As  such  they  would  oonvey  the 
thought  of  the  highest  prophetic  inspiration,  as  in 
l8a.xi.2;  Ixi.  1;  Joel  ii.  28. 

Even  fk*om  his  mother's  womb. — The  thought 
of  a  life  from  first  to  last  in  harmony  with  itself  and 
consecrated  to  the  prophet's  work,  had  its  prototype  in 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6). 

(10)  Shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  Gk>d.~ 
The  opening  words  of  the  message  of  tibe  New  Covenant 
spring  out  of  the  closins^  wonls  of  the  last  of  the 
prophets  (Mai.  iv.  6),  and  point  to  the  reyival  of  the 
Eliiah  ministry,  which  is  more  definitely  announced 
in  the  next  verse. 

(17)  To  the  wisdom  of  the  just. — ^The  margin, 
by  the  vjisdom,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  rendering. 

(19)  I  am  Gktbriel. — No  names  of  angels  appear 
in  the  Old  Testament  till  after  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
Then  we  have  Gabriel  (-"the  strong  one— or  the 
hero — of  God  "),  in  Dan.  viii.  16 ;  Michael  ( «  "  who 
is  like  unto  Grod  ? "),  in  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1 ;  Baphael 
(—"the  healer  of  GUid" — i.e.,  the  divine  healer),  in 
Tobit  xii.  15,  as  one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  sainte.  As  having  appeared 
in  the  prophecies  which,  more  than  any  others,  were 
the  germ  of  the  Messianic  expectations  which  the 
people  cherished,  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  mission  now 
given  to  Gabriel  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah^s 
coming. 

That  stand  in  the  presence  of  God. — ^The 
ixnagery  was  drawn  from  the  customs  of  an  Eastern 
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Court,  in  which  those  stood  who  were  the  most  honoured 
ministers  of  the  king,  while  others  fell  prostrate  in 
silent  homage.  (Comp.  the  "  angel  of  His  presence  "  in 
Isa.  IxiiL  9,  with  our  Lord's  language  as  to  the  angels 
that  "  behold  the  face  "  of  His  Father,  Matt,  xviii.  10.) 

To  shew  thee  these  glad  tidings. — ^Literally, 
to  evangelise.  The  word  is  memorable  as  the  first 
utterance,  as  far  as  the  Grospel  records  are  concerned, 
of  that  which  was  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  not,  however,  a  new  word,  and  its 
emplovment  here  was,  in  part  at  least,  determined  by 
Isaiahs  use  of  it  (xl.  9;  Ixi.  1). 

(20)  Behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb. — The  question 
was  answered,  the  demand  for  a  sign  granted,  but  the 
demand  had  implied  a  want  of  raith,  and  therefore 
the  sign  took  the  form  of  a  penalty.  The  vision  and 
the  words  of  the  angel,  harmonising  as  they  did  with 
all  Zechariairs  previous  convictions,  ought  to  have  been 
enough  for  him. 

(22)  A  vision. — The  word  is  used  as  distinguished 
from  **  dream,"  to  imply  that  what  had  been  witnessed 
had  been  seen  with  the  waking  sense.  The  look  of 
awe,  the  strange  gestures,  the  unwonted  silence,  all 
showed  that  he  liad  come  under  the  influence  of  some 
supernatural  power. 

Me  beckoned  unto  them. — ^The  tense  implies 
continued  and  repeated  action.. 

(23)  The  days  of  his  ministration. — The  word 
used  for  "ministration"  conveys,  like  the  minister- 
ing spirits  '*  of  Heb.  i.  14,  the  idea  of  liturgical  service. 
The  "  days "  were,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  the 
Temple,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi.  5). 

(25)  To  taJce  away  my  reproach  among  men. 
— The  words  express  in  almost  their  strongest  form  the 
Jewish  feeling  as  to  maternity.  To  have  no  children 
was  more  than  a  misfortune.  It  seemed  to  imply  some 
secret  sin  which  God  was  punishing  with  barrenness. 
So  we  have  BAchel's  cry,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I 
die  "  (Gen.  xxx.  1) ;  and  Hannah's  "  bitterness  of  soul  " 
when  "  her  adversary  provoked  her  to  make  her  fret  "^ 
(1  Sam.  i.  6—10). 

(26)  And  in  the  sixth  month.— The  time  !» 
obviously  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the 
period  specified  in  verse  24. 
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named  Nazareth,  <^)  to  a  virgin  es- 
poused to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ;  and  the 
virgin's  name  was  Mary.  <28)  j^^iA  the 
angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said,  Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured,^  the  Lord 
is  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among 
women.  <®>  And  when  she  saw  Aim, 
she  was  troubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast 


1  Or,  graeioiuly 
aeoepUd,  or,  muek 
grueed:  see  ver. 
30. 

a  In.  7.    14; 
Matt  1. 21. 


in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation 
this  should  be.  <^>  And  the  angel  said 
unto  her.  Fear  not,  Mary:  for  thou 
hast  found  favour  with  God.  <*^>  And, 
behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb, 
and  bring  forth  a  son,*  and  shalt  call 
his  name  JESUS.  ^^  He  shall  be 
great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall 


A  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth. — ^The 
town  so  named  (now  en-Nazirah)  was  situated  in  a 
valley  amonff  the  hills  that  rise  to  a  heifi^ht  of  ahout 
500  feet  on  the  north  of  the  Plain  of  Es(£aelon.  The 
valley  itself  is  richly  cultivated.  The  grassy  slopes  of 
the  hills  are  clothed  in  spring-time  with  flowers.  On 
one  side  there  is  a  steep  ridge  that  forms  something 
like  a  precipice  (chap.  iv.  29).  In  the  rainy  season  the 
streams  flow  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  rush  in 
torrents  through  the  valleys.  From  a  hill  just  behind 
the  town,  the  modem  Neoy  Ismail,  there  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  Palestine,  including  Lebanon  and 
Hermon  to  the  north,  C^rmel  to  the  west,  with 
glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  south  the 
^lain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  to 
the  east  and  south-east  Gilead,  and  Tabor,  and  Qllboa. 
It  is  a  three  days'  journey  from  Jerusalem,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Ptolemais,  and  eighteen  from  the 
Sea  01  Galilee,  six  from  Mount  Tabor,  about  six  from 
Oana,  and  nine  from  Nain.  The  name,  as  stated  in 
the  Note  on  Matt,  il  23,  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Netzer  (»a  branch),  and  conveying  some- 
thing of  the  same  meaning  as  our  'hurst,  or  -holm,  in 
English  topography. 

(27)  To  a  virgin  espoiuied  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  Joseph. — Of  the  parentage  of  Mary  the 
canonical  Gospels  tell  us  nothing,  and  the  legends  of 
the  apocryphal  have  no  claim  to  credit.  That  her 
mother*s  name  was  Anna,  that  she  surpassed  the 
maidens  of  her  own  age  in  wisdom,  that  sne  went  as 
a  ohUd  into  the  Temple,  that  she  had  many  who 
sou^t  her  hand,  ana  that  they  agreed  to  decide 
their  claims  by  laying  their  rods  before  the  Holy 
Place  and  seeing  wnich  budded,  and  that  Joseph 
thus  became  the  accepted  suitor — ^this  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  as  having  left  its  impress  on  Christian 
art,  but  n  has  no  claim  to  the  character  even  of 
tradition.  The  scanty  notices  in  the  Gospels  are 
(1)  that  she  was  a  "cousin,"  or  more  generally  a 
''  idnswoman,"  of  Elizabeth,  and  may,  therefore,  have 
been,  by  her  parentage,  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron.  (2)  That  she  had  a  sister  who, 
according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  construction  of  an 
ambiguous  sentence,  may  also  have  borne  the  name  of 
Mary  or  Mariam  Tthe  "Miriam"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), and  been  afterwards  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  or, 
more  correctly,  Clopas  (John  xix.  25).  The  absence  of 
any  mention  of  her  parents  suggests  the  thought  that 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Nativity  presupposes  poverty.  Assuming  the  Magni- 
ficat to  have  been  not  merely  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  but,  in  some  sense,  the  utterance 
of  the  cherished  thoughts  of  years,  we  may  think  of 
her  as  feeding  upon  the  psalms  and  h^ns  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  knowing,  as  she  did, 
that  the.  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  was  of  the 
house  of  David,  this  may  well  have  drawn  her  expecta- 
tions of  redemption  into  the  line  of  looking  for  the 


Christ,  who  was  to  be  the  son  of  David.  Of  Joseph,  we 
know  that  he  was,  possibly  by  a  twofold  lineage  (but  see 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  ^),  the  heir  of  that  house,  and  must 
have  known  himself  to  be  so.  He  was  but  a  carpenter 
in  a  Galilean  village,  probably  older  than  his  betrothed, 
possibly  a  widower  with  sons  and  daughters,  possibly 
I  the  guardian  of  nephews  and  nieces  who  hsd  been  left 
orplutns,  but  the  documents  which  contained  his  genea- 
logy must  have  been  precious  heirlooms,  and  the  nones 
tlut  Gknl  would  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  tnat 
had  fallen,  to  which  one  of  those  sons  or  nephews  after- 
wards gave  utterance  (Acts  xv.  16),  could  never  have 
been  utterly  extinguished. 

(88)  Highly  favoured. — The  verb  is  the  same  as 
that  which  is  translated,  "  hath  made  us  accepted  "  in 
Eph.  1.  6 ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this,  which  is  expressed 
in  one  of  the  marginal  readings,  seems  the  truest. 
The  plena  gratid  of  the  Yulgate  has  no  warrant  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  Xiord  is  with  thee.—Better,  the  Lord  he  tcUh 
thee,  as  the  more  usual  formula  of  salutation,  as  in 
Ruth  iL  4. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women.— The  words 
are  omitted  in  many  of  the  best  MSS. 

(29)  She  was  troubled  at  his  saying.— The  same 
word  is  used  as  had  been  used  of  ^charias.  With 
Mary,  as  with  him,  the  first  feeling  was  one  of  natural 
terror.  Who  was  the  strange  visitor,  and  what  did  the 
strange  greeting  mean  P 

(30)  Thou  hast  found  favour  with  C3k)d.— The 
noun  is  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  translated  "  grace," 
but  the  latter  word,  though  fit  enough  in  itsmf,  has 
become  so  associated  with  tne  technicanties  of  theology 
that  it  is  better,  in  this  place,  to  retain  "favour." 

(31)  Beholdy  thou  shalt  ooneeive.— St.  Luke 
does  not  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  vii.  14,  but  it 
is  clear  from  Mary's  answer  that  she  understood  the 
words  of  the  angel  in  the  sense  which  Si  Matthew 
gives  to  those  of  the  prophet.  What  perplexed  her 
was  the  reference  to  the  conception  ana  the  birth  in 
a  prediction  which  made  no  mention  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage.  The  absence  of  the  reference  is  at  least 
worth  noticing,  as  showing  that  men  were  not  necessarily 
led  by  their  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  to  imagine 
its  fulfilment. 

Shalt  oall  his  name  JESUS.— See  Note  on  Matt, 
i.  21.  The  revelation  of  the  name,  with  all  its  mys- 
terious fulness  of  meaning,  was  made,  we  may  note,  to 
Joseph  and  Mary  independently. 

(32)  Shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.— 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  name  applied  to  our  Lord  by 
the  angel,  appears  afterwards  as  uttered  by  the  demo- 
niacs (Mark  v.  7).  On  the  history  of  the  name,  see 
Note  on  Mark  v.  7. 

The  throne  of  his  father  David.— The  words 
seem  at  first  to  suggest  the  thought  that  the  Yiigin 
was  of  the  house  of  David,  and  that  the  title  to  the 
throne  was  thus  derived  through  her.    This  may  have 
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give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David :  <^>  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever;''  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  <^*>  Then 
said  Mary  unto  the  angel.  How  shall 
this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man? 
<^)  And  the  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also 
that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 
<36)  And,  behold,  thy  cou^n  Elisabeth, 


a  Dan. 

4  7. 


7.  14;  Hlc. 


she  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her 
old  age:  and  this  is  the  sixth  month 
with  her,  who  was  called  barren.  <^  For 
with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 
<^)  And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  mO  according  to 
thy  word.  And  the  angel  departed 
from  her.  <^>  And  Mary  arose  in  those 
days,  and  went  into  the  hill  country 
with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda ;  <*^>  and 
entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and 
saluted  Elisabeth.  (^)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  Elisabeth  heard  the 


been  so  (see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  23 — 38),  and  the  inter- 
marria^  which  had  taken  place  in  olden  times  between 
the  house  of  Aaron  and  that  of  David  (Ex.  vi.  23; 
2  Kinffs  xi.  2)  show  that  this  might  be  quite  consistent 
with  uie  relationship  to  Elizabeth  mentioned  in  verse 
36.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  genealones,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
appear,  at  nrst  sight,  to  give  the  lineage  of  Joseph 
only,  and  therefore  that,  if  this  were,  as  many 
haTe  believed,  the  Evangelist's  point  of  view,  our 
Lord,  notwithstanding  the  supernatural  birth,  was 
thou«^ht  of  as  inheriting  from  him.  The  form 
of  the  promise,  which  might  well  lead  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  reyived  kingdom  of  Israel  after  the 
manner  of  that,  of  David,  takes  its  place  among  the 
most  memorable  instances  of  prophecies  tliat  have  been 
fulfilled  in  quite  another  fashion  than  those  who  first 
heard  them  could  have  imagined  possible.  That  the 
evangelist  who  recorded  it  held  thu^  it  was  fulfilled  m 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  spiritual  soverei^ty  of 
the  Christ,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  recoras  it  in 
the  same  Qoapel  as  that  which  tells  of  the  Crucifixion 
and  Ascension. 

(38)  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever. — Here,  again,  the  apparent  promise  is  that 
of  a  Idngdom  restored  to  Israel  such  as  the  disciples 
expected  even  after  the  Resurrection  fActs  i.  6).  It 
neieded  to  be  interpreted  by  events  beiore  men  could 
see  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  Christendom 
as  the  true  Israel  of  God  (Kom.  ix.  6 ;  Gal.  vi.  16). 

Of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.— The 
words  of  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28,  seem  at  first  to 
point  to  a  limit  of  time  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ 
shall  find  an  end,  but  a  closer  stu^  of  his  meaning 
shows  that  he  is  spewing  of  that  kingdom  as  involving 
contest  with  the  hostile  K>rces  of  evil.  The  exercise  of 
sovereignty  may,  in  this  sense,  cease  wlien  all  conflict 
19  over,  but  it  ceases  by  being  perfected,  not  bypassing 
away  after  the  fashion  of  earthly  kingdoms.  The  dele- 
elated  or  mediatorial  headship  of  the  Christ  is  merged 
m  the  absolute  unity  of  the  monarchy  of  God. 

(3*)  How  shall  this  be  P— The  question  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  altogether  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
2^acharias  in  verse  18.  He  asks  by  what  sign  he  shall 
know  that  the  words  were  true  which  told  him  of  a 
son  in  his  old  age.  Mary  is  told  of  a  far  greater 
marvel,  for  her  question  shows  that  she  understood 
the  angel  to  speak  of  the  birth  as  antecedent  to  her 
marriage,  and  she,  accepting  the  words  in  faith,  does 
not  demand  a  sign,  but  reverently  seeks  to  know  the 
maimer  of  their  accomplishment. 

(35)  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee.— 
See  Note  on  verse  15.    Here,  however,  the  context  would 


suggest  to  one  familiar  with  the  sacred  writings, 
anotner  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work,  as  quickening  the 
dead  chaos  into  life  (Gen.  i.  2),  as  being  the  source  of 
life  to  all  creation  (Ps.  dv.  30). 

The  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow 
thee. — The  divine  name  is  used  in  obvious  harmony 
with  "  the  Son  of  the  Highest "  in  verse  32. 

Therefore  also  .  .  .  shall  be  oalled  the 
Son  of  God. — ^The  words  appear  to^  rest  the  title, 
"  Son  of  God,"  rather  on  the  supernatural  birth  than 
on  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  the  Son  as  the  Word 
that  was  "  in  the  beginning  with  Gh)d  and  was  God  " 
(John  i.  1),  and  we  may  accept  the  fact  that  the  message 
of  the  angel  was  so  far  a  partial,  not  a  complete, 
revelation  of  the  mystery  of  tne  Incarnation.  It  ^ve 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  name  which  should  be  given 
to  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  more  was  not  then  required. 

(96)  Thy  cousin  Elisabeth.— See  Notes  on  verses 
27  and  ^.  Taking  the  word  in  its  usual  sense,  it 
would  implv  that  either  the  father  or  the  mother  of 
Mary  haa  been  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  or  that  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  had  been  of  the  house  of 
Davids 

(38)  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
— The  words  seem  to  show  a  kind  of  half -consciousness 
that  the  lot  which  she  thus  accepts  might  bring  with  it 
unknown  sufferings,  as  well  as  untold  Dlessedness.  She 
shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  the  awfnlness  of  the  position  thus 
assigned  to  her,  but  she  can  say,  as  her  Son  said  after- 
waras,  when  His  time  of  agony  was  come,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done."  It  may  be  that  the  more 
immediate  peril  of  which  St.  Matthew  speaks  (i.  19), 
fb^ed  even  then  upon  her  soul  as  one  that  could  not 
be  esca]^.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  35.) 

(5»)  The  hill  country  ...  a  city  of  Juda.— 
The  description  is  too  vague  to  be  identified  with  any 
certainty.  The  form  of  the  proper  noun  is  the  same 
as  that  in  ''Bethlehem,  of  the  land  of  Juda,"  in 
Matt.  ii.  6.  The  city  mav  have  been  one  of  those  as- 
signed to  the  priests  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  if  so,  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  Virgin 
as  underti^ing  a  joumej  which  brought  her  not  far 
from  the  very  spot  in  which  she  was  to  give  birth  to  the 
divine  ChUd.  So  ciir  of  the  name  of  Juda  is  known, 
but  there  is  a  Juttah  in  Josh.  xv.  55,  xxi.  16,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  the  Judeean  Carmel,  and 
therefore  in  the  "  hill  country,"  which  may  possibly  be 
that  which  is  here  referred  to. 

(41)  The  salutation  of  Mary.—The  words  of 
the  greeting  were,  we  may  believe,  the  usual  formula, 
"  Peace  be  with  thee,"  or  "  The  Lord  be  with  thee," 
possibly  united  with  some  special  words  of  gratulation 
on  what  she  had  heard  from  the  angel. 
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salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb;  and  Elisabeth  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost :  <^>  and  she  spake 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said.  Blessed 
art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  U 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  <^>  And  whence 
is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  to  meP  <**>  For,  lo, 
as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation 
sounded  in  mine  ears,  the  babe  leaped  in 
my  womb  for  joy.  <*^>  And  blessed  t8  she 
that  believed  :^  for  there  shall  be  a  per- 
formance of  those  things  which,  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord.  <*^>  And  Mair 
said.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
<*^>  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 


alMLSLft. 
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my  Saviour.  <*®>  For  he  hath  regarded 
the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden :  for, 
behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed.  <^>  For  he  that 
iB  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  tMngs ; 
and  holy  is  his  name.  <^)  And  his 
mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  from 
generation  to  generation.  <^^>  He  hath 
shewed  strength  with  his  arm  ;*  he  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts.*  <*^>  He  hath  put  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,^  and  exalted 
them  of  low  degree.  <*^>  He  hath  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things ;'  and  the 
rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.  <">  He 
hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  re- 


Blisabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
What  had  been  predicted  of  the  Child  (verse  15)  was 
now  fulfilled  ex  abundanti  in  the  mother.  The  fact 
related,  so  far  as  we  look  to  human  sources  of  informa- 
tion, must  obyiouslj  have  oome  to  St.  Luke,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Yirein  herself. 

(^)  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.--The 
language,  like  that  of  mo3t  of  the  utterances  in  these 
chapters,  is  taken  from  the  poetry  of  the  older  Scriptures, 
but  there  is  a  sin^lar  contrast  between  its  apphcation 
there  to  the  murderess  Jael  (Judg.  v.  24),  and  here  to 
the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

(^  Whence  is  this  to  me  .  .  .  ?— The  sudden 
inspiration  bids  Elizabeth,  rising  above  all  lower 
thoughts,  to  recogfnise  that  the  child  of  Mary  would  be 
also  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  The  contrast  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  she  used  the  word  "  Lord  "  in  its 
highest  sense.  "  Great "  as  her  own  son  was  to  be 
(verse  15)  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  here  was  the  mother 
of  One  vet  greater,  even  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

(45)  Blessed  is  she  that  believed.— The  two  ren- 
derings,  "  for  there  shall  be,"  and  **  that  there  shaU  be," 
are  equally  tenable  grammatically.  On  internal  grounds 
there  seems  a  balance  in  favour  o^  the  latter,  as  the 
other  interpretation  appears  to  make  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  dependent  upon  the  Virgin's  faith. 

(46)  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. — We 
come  to  the  first  of  the  gre&i  canticles  recorded  by  St. 
Luke,  which,  since  the  time  of  GsBsarius  of  Aries  (A.n. 
540),  who  first  introduced  them  into  public  worship, 
have  formed  part  of  the  hymnal  treasures  of  Western 
Christendom.  We  may  think  of  the  Virgin  as  haTui^ 
committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  or  having  remembered 
afterwards,  possibly  with  some  natural  modifications, 
what  she  then  spoke.  Here  the  song  of  praise  is 
manifestly  based  upon  that  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1 — 10),  bioth  in  its  opening  words  and  in  much  of  its 
substance,  and  is  so  xar  significant  of  the  hopes,  and, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  studies,  of  the  maiden  of  Nazareth. 

(*7)  In  God  my  Saviour.— We  may  well  believe 
that  this  choice  of  the  name  was  determined  by  the 
meaninflr  of  the  name,  implying  God's  work  of  salvation, 
which  she  had  been  told  was  to  be  given  to  her  Son. 

W  The  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden.— 
Note  the  recurrence  of  the  word  that  had  been  used  in 
verse  37,  as  expressing  the  character  which  she  was  now 
roadv  to  accept,  whatever  it  might  involve. 

All  generations  shall  oall  me  blessed.— The 
words  have,  of  course,  been  partly  instrumental  in 


bringing  about  thdr  own  fulfilment ;  but  what  a  vision 
of  the  niture  they  must  have  implied  then  on  the  part 
of  the  village  maiden  who  uttered  them!  Not  her 
kinswoman  only,  but  all  generations  should  join  in  that 
beatitude. 

(50)  His  meroy  is  on  them  that  fear  him.— 
The  words,  as  read  by  those  for  whom  St  Luke  wrote, 
would  seem  almost  to  foreshadow  the  Gospel  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Those  that  "  feared  God  *' 
were  to  be  found  not  only  among  the  children  of 
Abraham,  but  also  among  '* every  nation"  (Acts  x. 
2,  35),  and  He  would  shew  forth  His  mercy  to  all  in 
whom  that  temper  should  be  found. 

(51)  He  hath  shewed  strength.- Literally, 
He  wrought  strength.  Here  the  parallelism  with 
1  Sam.  ii.  3  becomes  very  dose.  Of  whom  the  speaker 
thought  as  among  the  "  proud,"  we  cannot  know.  They 
maynave  been  the  potentates  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lived,  Herod  and  tne  Emperor  of  Home.  They  may 
have  been  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  who  despised  Gfalilee ; 
or  those  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  who 
despised  Nazareth ;  or,  though  lees  probably,  those  of 
Nazareth  itself,  who  despised  the  carpenter  and  his 
betrothed. 

(5S)  The  mighty.— The  word  (that  from  which 
we  get  our  English  "dynasty")  is  applied  to  the 
eunuch  **  of  great  authority "  under  GancEace,  in  Acts 
viii.  27,  and  is  used  as  a  aivine  name  in  "  the  blessed 
and  onlv  Potentate  "  of  1  Tim,  vi.  15.  Here  it  is  used 
generally  of  all  human  rulers. 

"From,  their  seats. — Better,  their  thrones,  as  the 
word  is  for  the  most  part  translated.  (Comp.  Matt, 
zix.  28,  and  in  this  very  chapter,  verse  32.) 

Of  low  degpree. — ^The  adjective  is  that  from  which 
the  noun  translated  "  low  estate,"  in  verse  48,  had  been 
formed. 

(53)  He  hath  filled  the  hungry.— It  is  in- 
tercsting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  song  of  the 
Yirpn  anticipates  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Plain  as  reported  by  Si  Luke  (vi.  21).  The  words, 
like  those  ox  the  bcMitudes,  have  both  their  literal  and 
their  spiritual  fulfilments.  Both  those  who  trusted  in 
their  eart]|)y  riches,  and  those  who  gloried  in  th^r 
fancied  spiritual  wealth,  were  sent  empty  awav,  while 
the  "hungrv,"  those  who  craved  for  a  nigher  blessed- 
ness, were  filled  with  the  peace  and  righteousness  whieh 
they  sought. 

(5i)  Eto  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel. — ^XJp 
to  this  point  the  hymn  has  been  one  of  personal  thanks- 
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membrance  of  his   mercy;*  <^>    as  he  I^J*'-'^  »•»• 

spake  to  our  fathers,*  to  Abraham,  and  *?g?i"*  ^'  **'* 

to  his  seed  for  ever.     <^>  And  Maiy 

abode  with  her  about  three   months, 

and  returned  to  her  own  house.     <*^>  Now 

Elisabeth's    full  time    came    that   she 

should  be  delivered;   and  she  brought 

forth  a  son.     <^>  And  her  neighbours 

and  her  cousins  heard  how  the  Lord 

had  shewed  great  mercy  upon  her;  and 

they    rejoic^  with    her.      <*>  And   it 

came  to  pass,  that  on  the  eighth  day 

they  came  to  circumcise  the  child ;  and 

they    called  him   Zacharias,  after  the      lor.aivt. 


name  of  his  father.  <^)  And  his  mother 
answered  and  said,  Not  so ;  but  he  shall 
be  called  John.  (^^)  And  ^ey  said  unto 
her,  There  is  none  of  thy  kmdred  that 
is  called  by  this  name.  ^®^  And  they 
made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he  would 
have  him  called.  (^^  And  he  asked  for 
a  writing  table,  and  wrote,  saying.  His 
name  is  John.  And  they  marvelled 
all.  (^>  And  his  mouth  was  opened 
immediately,  and  his  tongue  loosed,  and 
he  spake,  and  praised  God.  (^>  And 
fear  came  on  all  that  dwelt  round 
about  them :  and  aU  these    sayings  ^ 


ffiving.  Now  we  find  that  all  the  soul  of  the  maiden  of 
Nazareth  is  with  her  people.  Her  joy  in  the  "  great 
things  "  which  God  has  done  for  her  rests  on  the  fact 
that  the^  are  "great  things"  for  Israel  also.  The 
word  wmch  she  uses  for  ner  people  is  that  which 
expresses  their  relation  to  Qod  as  "  the  servant "  of 
Jenovah,  who  is  prominent  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  and  is  in  isa.  xli.  8  identified  with  the  nation, 
as  elsewhere  with  the  nation's  Head  (Isa.  xlii.  1).  One 
mav  see  in  the  utterance  of  this  hope  already  seen  as 
realised,  an  indication  of  the  early  date  of  the  hymn. 
At  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote,  the  r^ection,  not 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  was  the  dominant  thought  in 
men's  minds. 

In  remembrance. — Literally,  in  order  to  re- 
member.  He  helped  Israel,  as  with  the  purpose  to 
prove  Himself  not  unmindful  of  His  promised  mercy. 

(55)  As  he  spake  to  our  fitthers.  —  As  the 
sentence  stands  in  English,  the  words  ''Abraham 
and  his  seed"  seem  in  apposition  with  "forefathers," 
and  to  be  added  as  explaining  it.  In  the  Greek,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  a  different  connection,  and  belong 
to  what  had  gone  before,  the  construction  being  as 
follows:  "To  remember  His  mercy  (as  He  spake 
nnto  our  forefathers)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  for 
ever."  The  mercy  that  had  been  shown  to  Abraham 
was,  as  it  were,  working  even  yet 

(56)  And  Mary  abode  with  her  about  three 
months. — ^This  brings  the  time  so  close  to  the 
birth  of  the  Baptist  that  we  might  well  deem  it  likely 
that  the  Virgin  waited  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
next  verse  seems  almost  to  implv  her  previous  departure. 
In  any  case,  we  may  think  of  the  three  montns  as  a 
time  A  much  communion  of  heart  and  hope  on  the  great 
things  which  God  had  done  and  was  about  to  do  for 
IsraeL 

(56)  Her  neighbours  and  her  cousins.— 
Better,  her  kindred,  as  including  a  wider  ran^  of 
relations  than  that  which  comes  within  our  definition  of 
oousinship.  The  words  imply  that  they  had  heard  some- 
thing of  tne  vision  in  the  Temple,  and  of  what  had  been 
foretold  of  the  future  greatness  of  tiie  child  then  bom. 

Had  shewed  great  meroy  upon  her  .—Literally, 
had  ma^ified  His  mercy.  The  verb  is  the  same  as 
that  which  opens  the  MagniAcaJt,  and  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  echo  of  it.  The  phrase  is 
essentiaUy  a  Hebrew  one.    (Gomp.  I  Sam.  xii.  24.) 

(59)  They  came  to  oireumoise  the  child. — 
The  day  of  circumcision,  as  the  admissioii  of  the  child 
into  God's  covenant  with  his  people,  was,  like  the  day 
of  the  baptism  of  infants  among  Ghristians,  one  on 
which  relatives  were  invited  to  be  present  as  witnesses, 
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and  was  commonly  followed  by  a  feast.  It  was  also, 
as  baptism  has  come  to  be,  the  time  on  which  the  child 
received  the  name  which  was  to  bear  its  witness  di 
the  prayers  of  his  parents  for  him,  and  of  his  personal 
relation  to  the  Godf  of  his  fathers. 

They  called  him  .  .  .—The  Greek  tense  is  strictly 
imperfect — they  were  eaUing  him.  The  choice  of  the 
name  commonly  rested  with  the  father,  but  the  kinsfolk 
seem  to  have  assumed  that,  in  the  dumbness  of  the 
father,  the  duty  devolved  on  them,  and  they,  according 
to  a  custom  not  uncommon,  showed  their  respect  for 
the  father  by  choosing  his  name. 

(W)  Not  so;  but  he  shall  be  called  John.— It  is 
obvious  from  what  follows  that  the  writine-tablet  had 
been  in  frequent  use,  and  in  this  way  uie  husbimd 
must  have  told  the  wife  of  the  name  which  had  been 
given  by  the  angel. 

(61)  There  is  none  of  thy  kindred  .  .  .—The 
fact  is  not  without  interest,  as  probably  showing  that 
Zacharias  did  not  come  within  the  circle  of  those  related 
to  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  among  whom  (some 
thirty  years  later,  it  is  true)  we  find  thsi  name  (Acts 
iv.  6,  V.  17). 

(82)  They  made  signs  to  his  father.— It  seems 
probable— almost,  indeed,  certain — from  this,  that 
Sjacharias  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing  as  well 
as  speech,  and  had  passed  into  the  condition  of  one 
who  was  naturally  a  deaf  mute. 

(63)  A  writing  table.— The  tablets  in  common  use 
at  this  time  throughout  the  Roman  empire  were  com- 
monly of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  on 
which  men  wrote  with  the  sharp  point  which  has  left 
its  traces  in  our  language,  in  the  word  "  style/'  in  its 
literal  and  figurative  senses. 

His  name  is  John. — ^There  is  something  emphatic 
in  the  use  of  the  present  tense.  It  was  not  a  question 
to  be  discussed.    The  name  had  been  given  already. 

And  they  marvelled  all.— This  confirms  the  view 
given  above  as  to  the  previous  deafness  of  2^acharia8. 
There  would  have  been  no  ground  for  wonder,  had  he 
heard  the  discussion.  It  was  the  coincidence  that 
surprised  them,  hardly  less  than  the  utterance. 

(6i)  His  tongnie  loosed.— The  verb  is  supplied  by 
the  translators  because  the  one  previously  used  applied 
strictly  only  to  the  mouth. 

He  spake,  and  praised  Gk>d.— Ftobably,  in  sub- 
stance, it  not  in  words,  as  in  the  hymn  that  f oUows. 
The  insertion  of  the  two  verses  that  follow  seems  to 
imply  that  some  interval  of  time  passed  before  its 
achial  utterance. 

(65)  AU  the  hill  country  of  Judsea.- The  district 
so  designated  included  the  mountain  plateau  to  the 
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were  noised  abroad  throughout  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judsea.  (^^  And  all 
they  that  heard  them  laid  them  up  in 
their  hearts,  saying.  What  manner  of 
child  shall  this  be!  And  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  with  him.  (^  And  his 
father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied,  saying, 
(^)  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 
for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his 
people,  <^^  and  hath  raised  up  an  horn 
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of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  his 
servant  David ;«  (^)  as  he  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,*  which  have 
been  since  the  world  b^;an:  ^^  that 
we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies, 
and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us ; 
(72)  to  perform  the  mercy  promised  to 
our  fathers,  and  to  remember  his  holy 
covenant ;  ^^  the  oath  which  he  swavB 
to  our  father  Abraham,'  t'^*>  that  La 
would  grant  unto  us,  that  we  beiiig 


south  of  Jerusalem,  which  reaches  its  highest  point  at 
Hebron.  (See  Note  on  verse  39.)  The  whole  verse  de- 
scribes the  gradual  spread  of  the  report  of  the  events 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  the  wider  dis- 
trict of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

(^  What  manner  or  child  shall  this  be  !— 
Better,  tohai  shaU  ihia  child  he  !  The  question  was 
not,  what  kind  of  child  He  should  be,  but  what  the 
child  would  gp?ow  to. 

And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him.— 
Some  good  MSS.  give,  "  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  as 
giving  the  reason  for  the  previous  question.  The 
"  hand  "  implies,  in  the  funuiar  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  (e.^.,  Judg.  iL  15;  2  Ghron.  zzz.  12 ;  Ezra  vii. 

a,  what  we  more  commonly  call  the  "guidance"  or 
e  "proYidence**  of  Gk>d.  The  phrase  was  essentially 
a  Hebrew  one ;  one  of  the  vivid  anthropomorphic  idioms 
which  they  could  use  more  boldly  than  other  nations, 
because  they  had  clearer  thoughts  of  God  as  not  made 
after  the  similitude  of  men  {Dent  iv.  12). 

(67)  Was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
prophesied.— The  latter  word  appears  to  be  used  in 
its  wider  sense  of  an  inspired  utterance  of  pnise  (as, 
e,g.,  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20;  1  tlor.  ziv.  24,  25).  The  hymn 
that  follows  appears  as  the  report,  written,  probably, 
by  Zachariah  himself,  of  the  praises  that  had  been 
uttered  in  the  first  momente  of  his  recovered  gift  of 
speedi.  As  such,  we  voay  think  of  it  as  expressing 
tne  pent-up  thoughte  of  tne  months  of  silence.  The 
fire  had  long  been  kindling,  and  at  last  he  spake 
with  his  tongue. 

(68)  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel.— The 
whole  hymn  is,  like  the  Magnifieai,  pre-eminently 
Hebrew  in  character,  almost  every  phrase  having  its 
counterpart  in  Psalm  or  Prophet;  and,  like  it,  has 
come  to  take  a  prominent  place  m  the  devotions  of  the 
western  Churches.  Ite  first  appearance,  as  so  used,  is 
in  Gaul,  under  Geesarius  of  Aries. 

Visited.— Better,  looked  upon,  regarded.  The  four 
centuries  tibat  had  passed  since  the  liiyst  of  the  prophete 
are  thought  of  as  a  time  during  which  the  **  face  of  the 
Lord"  had  been  turned  away  from  Israel  Now  He 
looked  on  it  again,  not  to  visit  them  (as  we  more  com- 
monly use  the  word)  for  their  oifences,  but  to  deliver. 

Bedeemed  his  people.— Better,  uoroughi  redemp* 
iion  for  His  people.  The  noun  is  formed  from  that 
which  is  translated  "  ransom  "  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  where 
see  Note.  Ite  occurrence  here  is  noticeable  as  showing 
how  large  an  element  the  thought  of  deliverance 
through  a  ransom  was  in  all  the  Messianic  expecte- 
tions  of  the  time.  (Oomp.  chap.  ii.  38.)  The  past  tense 
(in  the  Greek  the  aoriet)  is  used  by  Zacharias  as,  in 
the  jov  of  prophetic  foresight,  seeing  the  end  of 
what  had  been  begun.  The  next  verse  shows  that 
he  looked  for  this  redemption  as  coming  not  through 


the  child  that  had  been  bom  to  his^  but  through  the 
Son,  as  yet  unborn,  of  Mary. 

(e9)  Hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salyation.— 
The  symbolism  of  the  horn  comes  from  Ps.  exxxii.  17, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  representative  of  the  House  of 
David,  and  answers  to  the  "Anointed"  of  the  other 
dause  of  the  verse.  It  originated  obriously  in  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  horns  of  the  bull  or  8t«g,  as  the 
rbols  of  strength.  Here,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Psalmist,  Zadiarias  uses  it  as  a  ctescription  A  the 
coming  Ghrist,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  in  tne  House  of 
David. 

(70)  His  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began.— The  words  were  probddj^'  more 
than  a  lof<y  paraphrase  of  the  more  usual  lan'gnage, 
"  of  old  time^"  *'  of  ancient  days,"  and  imply  a  re- 
ference to  the  great  first  Gospel,  as  it  has  been  called, 
of  Gen.  iii  15,  as  well  as  to  those  made  to  Abraham, 
who  is  the  first  person  named  as  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7). 

(71)  That  we  should  be  saved  firom  onr 
enemies. — Litmlly,  eahnUion  from  our  enemies,  iu 
apposition  with  "the  horn  of  salvation"  of  verse  69. 
The  "  enemies "  present  to  the  thou^te  of  Zacharias 
may  have  been  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Judaea ;  the 
IdunuBsn  House  of  Herod  may  have  been  among  "  those 
who  hate." 

(72)  To  perform  the  mercy.— The  verse  has  been 
thought,  and  with  apparent  reason,  to  contain  a  refer- 
ence, after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets  (comp. 
Lsa.  viiL  3  ;  Mic.  i.  10—15),  to  the  name  of  the  speaker, 
of  his  wife,  and  of  his  child.  In  ** perf ormingmercy," 
we  find  an  allusion  to  John  or  Jochanan  ('-"The  Lord 
be  mercif  lU  ") ;  in  *'  remembering  His  holy  covenant*"  to 
the  name  Zacharias  ('-"  Whom  Jehovah  remembers"); 
in  the  "  oath  "  of  verse  73,  to  that  of  Elizabeth  or 
Elisheba  (-"  The  oath  of  mv  God").  The  play  upon 
the  words  would,  of  course,  be  obvious  in  the  original 
Hebrew  ({.6.,  Aramaic)  of  the  hymn,  which  we  nave 
ovibr  in  its  Greek  version. 

fiUs  holy  covenant.~The  covenant  is  clearly  that 
made  with  Abraham  in  Gren.  xv.  18.  In  thus  going 
back  to  that  as  the  startii^-point  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant which  was  to  be  made  m  Ghrist,  Zacharias  antici- 
pates the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  15 — 19. 

(73)  The  oath.— The  noun  is  in  apposition  to  the 
"  covenant "  of  the  preceding  verse,  though  not  gram- 
maticallv  in  the  same  case  with  it. 

(74)  That  he  wonld  grant  unto  ns  .  .  .—The 
form  of  the  Greek  indicates  even  more  definitely  than 
the  English  that  this  was  the  end  to  which  the  **  cove- 
nant "  and  the  *'  oath  "  had  all  along  been  pointing. 

Might  serve  him  without  fear.— The  service  is 
that  of  worship  as  well  as  obedience.  This  was  the 
end  for  which  deliverance  from  enemies  was  but  a 
means.    Here,  again,  the  form  of  the  hope  pointe  to 
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delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies 
might  serve  him  without  fear,  <^^^  in 
hoUness  and  righteousness  before  him, 
all  the  days  of  our  life.  <^>  And  thou, 
child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Highest :  for  thou  shalt  go  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his 
ways;  ^'^^  to  give  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion unto  his  people  by^  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  ^^^  through  the  tender 
mercy*  of  our  GU)d ;  whereby  the  day- 
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spring^  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, 
(79)  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 
(^)  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  lus  shewing  unto  IsraeL 

CHAPTER  n.— <i)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out 
a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all 


its  early  date.  What  prospect  was  there,  when  St. 
Luke  wrote  hie  Grospel,  of  any  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  their  earthlv  enemies  ?  B^  that  time,  what  was 
transitory  in  the  nymn  had  vanished,  and  the  words 
had  ffained  the  hiirher  permanent  sense  which  they  have 
had  for  centnrie?  in  Ue  worship  of  the  Ohukh  of 
Christ 

(75)  In  holiness  and  righteousness.— The  same 
combination  is  found,  thoogn  in  an  inverted  order,  in 
'Epii,  iv.  24.  "Holiness''^  has  special  reference  to 
man*8 relations  to  God;  "  justice"  to  those  which  con- 
nect him  with  his  fellow  men ;  but,  like  all  such  words, 
they  more  or  less  overlap. 

(79  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Highest. — Note  the  recurrence  of  the  same  divine 
name  that  had  appeared  in  chap.  i.  32, 35. 

Thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.— 
The  verse  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  two  great  pro- 
phecies, combining  the  "going  before  Jehovah"  of 
Mai.  iii.  1,  with  the  " preparing  the  way"  of  Isa.  xl.  3. 

(77)  To  give  knowleoge  of  salvation.— This,  as 
the  form  of  the  Greek  verb  shows,  was  to  be  the 
object  of  the  Baptist's  mission.  Men  had  lost  sight 
of  the  true  nature  of  salvation.  Thev  were  wrapt  in 
dreams  of  deliverance  from  outward  enemies,  and 
needed  to  be  taught  that  it  consisted  in  forgiveness  for 
the  sins  of  the  past,  and  power  to  overcome  sins  in 
the  future. 

The  remission  of  their  sins.— Historically,  this 
was  the  first  utterance  of  the  words  in  the  Gospel  records, 
and  we  may  well  think  of  it  as  having  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  form  which  the  work  of  the  Baptist  eventually 
took.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  our  Lord's 
words  at  the  Last  Supper  (Miitt.  zxvi.  28),  and  so  to 
think  of  it  as  being  tne  key-note  of  the  whole  work 
from  the  beg^inning  to  the  end.  Different  in  outward 
form  as  were  the  ministries  of  the  Baptist  and  our 
Lord,  they  agreed  in  this. 

(78)  Through  the  tender  mercy.— Literally,  on 
account  of  the  howeU  of  mercy  of  our  Ood.  After 
this  manner  the  Jews  spoke  of  what  we  should  call 
**the  heart"  of  God.  The  word  was  a  favourite  one 
with  St.  Paul,  as  in  the  Greek  of  2  Cor.  vii.  15 ;  Phil, 
i.  8 ;  ii.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  12.  The  pity  that  moved  the  heart 
of  God  is  thought  of,  not  as  the  instrument  through 
which,  but  that  on  account  of  which,  the  work  of  the 
Baptist  was  to  be  accomplished. 

The  dayspring  firom  on  high.  — The  English 
word  expresses  the  force  of  the  Greek  very  beautinilly. 
The  (lawn  is  seen  in  the  East  rising  upward,  breaking 
through  the  darkness.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  word  had  acquired  another  raeciaUy  Messianic 
association,  through  its  use  in  the  LXX.  version  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  "Branch,"  "that  which  springs 
upward,"    of  Jer.  xxiii.  5;   Zoch.  iii.  8.     Here  the 


thought  of  the  sunrise  is  prominent,  and  it  connects 
itselx  with  such  predictions  as,  "The  glory  of  the 
Lord  hath  risen  upon  thee  "  (Isa.  Ix.  1),  "  The  sun  of 
righteousness  shall  rise"  (Mai.  iv.  2).  What  had 
become  a  Messiantc  name  is  taken  m  its  primary  sense, 
and  turned  into  a  parable. 
Hath  visited  us.—Better,  haih  looked  upon  us, 

(79)  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness.—The  words  are  an  echo  of  those  of  Isa.  ix.  2, 
which  we  have  already  met  with  in  Matt.  iv.  16,  where 
see  Note.  ^  Here  they  carnr  on  the  thought  of  the 
sunrise  lighting  up  tne  patn  of  those  who  had  sat  all 
night  long  in  the  dark  ravine,  and  whose  feet  were 
now  guided  into  "the  wajr  of  peace,"  that  word  in- 
cluding, as  it  always  did»  with  the  Hebrew,  every  form 
of  blessedness. 

(80)  And  the  child  grew.- We  have  no  materials 
for  filling  up  this  brief  outline  of  the  thirty  ^ears  that 
followed  in  the  Baptist's  life.  The  usual  Jewish  educa- 
tion, the  observance  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  the  death  of 
his  parents  while  he  was  comparatively  young,  an 
early  retirement  from  the  world  to  the  deserts  that 
surrounded  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  study 
and  meditation  given  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophete,  the 
steadfast  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  possible 
intercourse  with  the  Essenes  who  lived  in  that  region, 
or  with  hermit-teachers,  like  Banus,  the  master  of 
Josephus  (Life,  c.  1),  whose  form  of  life  was  after 
the  same  fashion  as  his  own :  this  we  may  surmise  as 
probable,  but  we  cannot  say  more.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  surroundings  of  hb  life,  he  entered 
upon  his  work  in  a  spirit  which  was  intensely  personal 
and  original; 

IL 

(1)  There  went  out  a  decree.— The  passage 
that  follows  has  given  rise  to  almost  endless  discus- 
sion. The  main  facts  mav  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
(1)  The  word  "taxed"  is  used  in  its  older  English 
sense  of  simple  "  registration,"  and  in  that  sense  is  a 
true  equivalent  for  the  Gredc  word.  The  corresponding 
verb  appears  in  Heb.  xii.  23.  It  does  not  involve,  as  to 
modem  ears  it  seems  to  do,  the  payment  of  taxes.  The 
"world"  (literally,  the  inhaoited  world,  oiKovfiimi^ 
ORCumene, — ^the  word  from  which  we  form  the  word 
"oecumenical"  as  applied  to  councils)  is  taken,  as 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  for  the  Roman  empire. 
What  Augustus  is  said  to  have  decreed,  was  a  general 
census.  (2)  It  mav  be  admitted  that  no  Roman  or  Jewish 
historian  speaks  distinctly  of  mich  a  general  census  as 
made  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collection 
of  statistical  returns  of  this  nature  was  an  ovcr-recnrring 
feature  of  the  policy  of  Augustus.  We  read  of  such 
returns  at  intervals  of  about  ton  years  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  government.    In  b.c.  27,  when  he  offered 
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the  world  should  be  taxed.  ^  ^*)  [And 
this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cy- 
renias  was  governor  of  Syria.)  ^^^  And 
all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his 
own  city.  <*^  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth^ 


1  Or,  cnroOtd. 
aJobn  1.41 


into  Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David," 
which  is  called  Bethlehem;  (because  he 
was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David :) 
<^)  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  being  great  with  cnild.  <^)  And 
so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there^ 


to  resign,  lie  laid  before  the  Senate  a  rationarium,  or 
survey  of  the  whole  empire.  After  his  death,  a  like 
docanient,  more  epitomised — a  hreviarium — ^was  pro- 
dneed  as  having  been  compiled  by  him.  There  are 
traces  of  one  about  this  time  made  by  the  Emperor,  not 
in  his  character  as  Censor,  but  by  an  imperial  edict 
such  as  St.  Luke  here  describes.  (3)  Just  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  Josephos  (Wan, L  27,  §  2;  xzix.  2)  re- 
ports that  there  was  an  agitation  among  the  Jews,  which 
led  him  to  require  them  to  take  an  oaui  of  fidelity,  not 
to  himself  only,  but  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  6,000 
Pharisees  refused  to  take  it.  He  does  not  say  what 
caused  it,  but  the  census  which  St.  Luke  records, 
holding  out,  as  it  did,  the  prospect  of  future  taxation 
in  the  modem  sense,  sumdently  expliuns  it.  (4)  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  whole  poncy  of  Herod  was 
one  of  subservience  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  thoush 
he  retained  a  nominal  independence,  he  was  not  likely 
to  resist  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  for  statistics  of  the 
population,  or  even  of  the  property,  of  the  province 
over  which  he  ruled.  (5)  It  may  be  noted  that  none  of 
the  early  opponents  of  Christianity — such  as  Celsus  and 
Forphyry—call  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion. St.  Luke,  we  may  add,  lastiy,  as  an  inquirer, 
writing  for  men  of  education,  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  detection  by 
asserting  that  there  had  been  such  a  census  in  the  face 
of  facts  to  the  contrary. 

(2)  And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.— Here  we  come 
upon  difficulties  of  another  kind.  Publicius  Stdpicius 
Quirinus  ("  Cyrenius  "  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  last  of 
&e  three  names)  was  Consul  B.c.  12,  but  he  is  not 
named  as  Governor  of  Syria  till  after  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  ▲.D.  6,  and  he  was  then  conspicuous  in 
carrying  out  a  census  which  involved  taxanon  in  the 
mo^m  sense ;  and  this  was  the  "  taxing  "  referred  to  in 
Gkmaliers  speech  (Acts  v.  37)  as  having  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Juoas  of  Galilee.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
statement  of  St.  Luke  so  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
facts  of  history  P  (1)  The  word  translated  "  first "  has 
been  taken  as  if  it  meant  "  before,"  as  it  is  rendered 
in  John  i.  15,  30.  This  cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty, 
but  it  is  hardly  satisfactory.  This  construction  is  not 
found  elsewhere  In  St.  Luke,  and  his  manner  is  to  refer 
to  contemporary  events,  not  to  subsequent  ones.  It  is 
hardly  natural  to  speak  of  one  event  simnly  as  hap- 
pening before  another,  with  no  hint  as  to  tne  interval 
that  separated  them,  when  that  interval  included  ten 
or  twelve  years.  (2)  Our  knowledge  of  the  governors 
of  Syria  at  this  period  is  imperfect.  The  dat^  of  their 
^pointments,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  as  follows : — 

B.C.  9. — Sentius  batuminus. 

B.C.  6. — ^T.  Quintilius  Varus. 

▲.D.  6. — ^P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus. 
It  was,  however,  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  that 
no  governor  of  an  miperial  province  should  hold  office 
for  more  than  five  or  less  than  three  years,  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  de^pree  improbable  that  Yams  (whom  we 
find  in  a.d.  7  in  command  of  the  ill-fated  expedition 
against  the  Germans)  should  have  continued  in  office 


for  the  twelve  years  which  the  above  dates  suggest. 
One  of  the  missing  links  is  found  in  A.  YoTusius 
Satuminus,  whose  name  appears  on  a  coin  of  Antioch 
about  JLD,  4  or  5.  The  fact  that  Quirinus  appears  as 
a  rector,  or  spedai  commissioner  attached  to  Cains 
Csesar,  when  he  was  sent  to  Armenia  (Tac.  Ann,  iii. 
48),  at  some  period  before  jlJ>.  4,  the  year  in  which 
Cains  died — ^probably  between  B.c.  4  and  1 — shows 
that  he  was  in  the  East  at  this  time,  and  we  may 
therefore  fairly  look  on  St.  Luke  as  having  supplied 
the  missing  link  in  the  sucoesrion,  or  at  least  as  con- 
firming the  statement  that  Quirinus  was  in  some  office 
of  authority  in  the  East,  if  not  as  prcBses,  or  proconsul 
then  as  qucestor  or  Imperial  Commissioner.  Tacitus, 
however,  records  the  lact  that  he  triumphed  over  a 
CiHcian  tribe  (the  Homonadenses)  after  his  consulship ; 
and,  as  CiHcia  was,  at  that  time,  attached  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  actually  "  governor  " 
in  me  stricter  sense  of  a  term  somewhat  loosely 
used.  St.  Luke  is,  on  this  view,  as  accurate  in  his 
history  here  as  he  is  proved  to  be  in  all  other  points 
where  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  contemporaxr 
history  of  the  empire,  and  the  true  meaning  is  found 
by  emphasising  the  adjective,  '*  This  enrolment  was  the 
first  under  Quirinus's  government  of  Syria.'*  He 
expressly  distinguishes  it,  i.e.,  from  the  more  memorable 
"  taxing  "  of  which  Gamaliel  speaks  (Acts  v.  37).  St. 
Luke,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  only  New  Testament 
writer  who  uses  the  word.  Justin  Martj^rr,  it  may  be 
added,  confidently  appeals  to  Koman  registers  as  con- 
firming St.  Luke's  statement  ibat  our  Lord  was  bom 
under  Quirinus. 

(3)  All  went  to  be  taxed.-— As  a  rule  the  ipractice 
in  a  Roman  census  was  to  register  people  in  their  place 
of  residence ;  but  this  was  prooably  modified  in  Palestine, 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  After  the 
death  of  Herod  and  the  division  of  his  kingdom,  such  a 
method  as  that  implied  here  could  hardly  have  been 
feasible,  as  the  subjects  of  one  tetrarohy  would  not  have 
been  registered  as  belonging  to  another,  so  that  here 
again  we  have  not  an  error,  but  a  spedai  note  of  accuracy. 

W  Unto  the  city  of  Davia,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem.— St.  Luke's  way  of  speaking  of  the  town, 
agrees  with  that  in  John  vii  42.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  common.  It  had  never  ceased  to  glory  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  David's  city. 

Of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.— Others  also 
— ^as,  for  example,  Hillel,  the  great  scribe — boasted  of 
such  a  descent.  What,  on  one  hypothesis,  was  the  special 

Srerogative  of  Joseph  was  that  the  two  lines  of  natural 
escent  and  inheritance — ^that  through  Nathan  and  that 
through  Solomon — ^met  in  him.  (See,  however,  Note 
on  chap.  iii.  23.)  It  is  possible  that  the  two  nearly 
synonymous  words,  "house"  and  "lineage,"  may 
liave  been  used  as  r^erring  to  this  union. 
(5)  To  be  taxed.— Literally,  to  regitier  hinudf. 
With  Mary  his  espoused  wife:— Many  of  the 
best  MSS.  omit  the  substantive :  "  with  Maiy  who  waa 
betrothed  to  him."  The  choice  of  the  participle  seems 
intended  to  imply  the  fact  on  whicn  St.  Matthew 
lays  stress  (Matt.  i.  25).    She  went  up  with  him,  not 
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the  days  were  accomplislied  that  she 
should  be  delivered.  (^)  And  she  brought 
forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped 
him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him 
in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn.  (®)  And 
there  were  in  the  same  country  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  ^ 


I  Or.    a«    ftight- 
voaithet. 


over  their  flock  by  night.  (^)  And,  lo, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them :  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 
(10)  And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear 
not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.     (")  For  unto  you  is  bom  this 


necessarily  because  she  too  had  to  be  registered  at 
Bethlehem,  but  because  her  state,  as  "being  great 
with  child,"  made  her,  in  a  special  sense,  dependent 
on  Joseph's  presence  and  protection. 

(7)  She  brought  forth  her  flrst-bom  son.— On 
the  question  whether  anything  may  be  inferred  from 
the  word  "first-bom,"  as  to  the  subsequent  life  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  see  Note  on  Matt.  i.  25. 

Wrapped  him  in  swaddling  olothes.— After 
the  manner  of  the  East,  then,  as  now,  these  were  fas- 
tened tightly  round  the  whole  body  of  the  child,  con- 
fining both  le^s  and  arms. 

Laid  him  in  a  manger. — ^A  tradition  found  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gomel  of  the  Ir^ancy  fixes  a  cave  near 
Bethlehem  as  the  scene  of  the  ^fativity,  and  Justin 
Martyr  finds  in  this  a  fulfilment  of  the  LXX.  Torsion 
of  Iflia.  xzxiii.  16,  '*  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  care."  Caves  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  JudsBa 
were  so  often  used  as  stables,  that  there  is  nothins^ 
improbable  in  the  tradition.  The  present  Church  of 
the  Nativity  has  beneath  it  a  natural  crypt  or  cavern, 
in  which  St.  Jerome  is  siud  to  have  passed  many  years, 
compiling  his  Latin  translation  (tfiat  known  as  the 
Yulgate)  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  traditional 
ox  and  ass,  which  appear  in  well-nigh  every  sta^e  of 
Christian  art  in  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  are  proDablv 
traceable  to  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  Isa.  i.  o,  which 
is,  indeed,  dted  in  the  Apocryphal  Gk)6pel  ascribed  to 
St.  Matthew,  as  being  thus  f  umiled. 

There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.— The 
statement  implies  that  the  town  was  crowded  with 
persons  who  had  come  up  to  be  registered  there — some, 
perhaps,  exulting,  like  Joseph,  in  their  descent  from 
Davio.  The  inn  of  Bethlehem — ^what  in  modem  Eastern 
travel  is  known  as  a  hhan  or  caravanserai,  as  distinct 
from  a  hostelry  (the  "  inn  "  of  chan.  x.  34)--offered  the 
shelter  of  its  walls  and  roofs,  and  that  only.  It  had 
a  memorable  history  of  its  own,  being  named  in 
Jer.  xli.  17,  as  the  "  inn  of  Chimham,"  the  place  of 
rendezvous  from  which   travellers  started    on    their 

i'oumev  to  Egypt.  It  was  so  called  after  the  son  of 
^andlud,  whom  David  seems  to  have  treated  as  an 
adopted  son  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38),  and  was  probably 
built  by  him  in  his  patron's  city  as  a  testimony  of  his 
gratitude. 

(8)  Shepherds  abiding  in  the  field.— The  fact 
has  been  thought,  on  the  supposition  that  sheep  were 
commonly  fol£d  during  the  winter  months,  to  nave  a 
bearing  adverse  to  the  common  traditional  view  which 
fixes  iMcember  25  as  the  day  of  the  Nativity.  At  that 
season,  it  has  been  urged,  the  weather  was  common]  v  too 
inclement  for  shepherds  and  sheep  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  was  too  little  grass  for  pasturage. 
In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grass  on  the  hills  is 
rapidly  burnt  up.  The  season  at  which  the  grass  is 
greenest  is  that  just  before  the  Passover  (Mark  vi.  39 ; 
John  vi.  10) ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  appears  the  most 
probable  date.  The  traditional  season,  which  does  not 
appear  as  such  till  the  fourth  century,  may  have  been 


chosen  for  quite  other  reasons — ^possibly  to  displace 
the  old  Saturnalia,  which  coincided  with  the  winter 
solstice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  earliest  Latin  hymns 
connected  with  the  festival  of  Christmas  dwell  on  the 
birth  as  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  on 
the  world's  wintry  darkness. 

Keeping  watch. — Literally,  keeping  their  nights 
watches,  as  in  Matt.  xiv.  25.  mio  the  shepherds 
were,  or  why  they  were  thus  chosen  as  the  first  to  hear 
the  glad  tidings,  we  cannot  know.  Analogy  suggests 
the  thought  that  it  was  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  the 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  that  they,  too,  were  looking  for 
"  the  consolation  of  Israel"  We  may  venture,  perhaps, 
to  think  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  as  cherishing 
the  traditions  of  David's  shepherd-life,  and  the  expecta- 
tions which,  as  we  know  from  Matt  ii.  5,  John  vii.  42, 
were  then  current  throughout  Judaea — that  the  coming 
of  the  Christ  was  not  far  off,  and  that  Bethlehem  was 
to  witness  His  appearing,  as  thus  gaining  a  higher 
spiritual  receptivity  than  others.  The  statement  in  the 
Mishna  that  the  ^eep  intended  for  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  were  pastured  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  gives 
a  special  interest  to  the  fact  thus  narrated,  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  part,  explain  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the 
shepherds.  They  had  been  rejoicing,  at  the  Paschal 
season,  over  the  spring-tide  birth  of  the  lambs  of 
their  flocks.  They  now  heard  of  the  birth  of  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(John  i.  29). 

(9)  Came  upon  them.— -The  Greek  verb,  like  the 
English,  implies  a  sudden  appearance.  The  form  of 
the  angel  was  probably,  as  in  Mark  xvi.  5,  that  of  a 

?oung  man  in  white  apparel.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i. 
2).  The  wings  of  angels  are,  without  exception, 
an  after-thoufifht  of  Christian  imagination,  those  of 
Isa.  vi.  2,  Ezek.  i.  6,  Rev.  iv.  8,  being  connected  with 
the  mysterious  figures  of  the  cherubim,  the  "living 
creatures  "  seen  in  apocalyptic  vision. 

The  glory  of  the  Iiord  .  .  .—The  word  suggests 
the  thought  of  the  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  intokrable 
brightness,  which  was  the  token  of  the  divine  presence 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  10— 
11 ;  Isa,  vi.  1 — 3).  (See  Note  on  John  i  14.)  Never 
before  had  there  been  such  a  manifestation  to  such 
men  as  these.  What  had  been  the  privilege  of  patriarchs 
and  priests  was  now  granted  to  shepherds,  and  the 
first  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  was  to  those 
who  were  poor  in  their  outward  life  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

(10)  Fear  not. — It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  almost 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  the  angelic  manifesta- 
tions in  the  Gospel  (Matt,  xxviii.  5 — ^10 ;  Luke  i.  13, 30). 
They  were  intended  to  lessen,  not  to  increase  the  dread 
which  men  feel  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
supernatural  world. 

I  bring  you  good  tidinga.— The  verb  is  formed 
from  the  word  for  glad  tidings,  which  we  translate  as 

"  ?2SP^^ " — *•*•»  F^®^  BpeU,  good  news. 

which  shall  be  to  all  people.— Better,  to  all  the 
people.    The  words  point,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
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day  in  the  citj  of  David  a  Saviour, 

which  is  Christ  the  Lord.    <^2)  ^^  this 

sliaU  he  a  sign    unto  you;    Ye  shall 

find  the  babe   wrapped  in   swaddling 

clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.     (^)  And 

suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 

multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 

God,  and  saying,   (">  Glory  to  God  in 

the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 

will  toward  men.     (^)  And  it  came  to 

pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from 

them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds  ^  said  ^IS^^*  "**" "" 

one  to  another.  Let  us  now  e^o  even  unto 

Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thmg  which  is 

come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 

known  xmto  us.     <^®^  And  they  came 


Before  tbe  ncconnt 
called  Aiino  Do- 
mini tbe  fourtb 
year. 


a  Gen.  17. 12. 
b  Matt  1. 21. 


with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and  Joseph^ 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  (^^>  And 
when  they  had  seen  it^  they  made 
known  abroad  the  saying  which  was 
told  them  concerning  this  child.  (^)  And 
all  they  that  heard  ii  wondered  at  those 
things  which  were  told  them  by  the 
shepherds.  (^)  But  Mary  kept  all  these 
things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart. 
(»)  And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorify- 
ing and  praising  God  for  all  the  things 
that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  waa 
told  unto  them.  (^>  And  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished  for  the  circum- 
cising of  the  child,"*  his  name  was  called 
JESUS,*  which  was  so  named  of  the 


joy  which  shall  be  for  Israel  as  Grod's  "  people,"  and  as 
such  distiogfuished  from  ihe  other  "nations"  of  the 
world.    (Oomp.  chap.  iL  32.) 

(12)  This  snail  be  a  sign  unto  you.— The  sign 
was  not  such  in  itself,  but  became  so  by  its  agreement 
with  the  prediction.  It  was  something  exceptional  that 
a  new-1[)om  infant  should  be  found,  not  in  a  cradle,  but 
in  a  man^r ;  still  stranger  that  that  infant  babe  should 
be  the  heir  of  the  House  of  David. 

(18)  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host.— The 
phrase,  or  its  equiyalent,  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  is  com- 
mon in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  there 
used  as  including  the  visible  **  hosts  "  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which  were  worshipped  by  Israel  ( Jer.  viii. 
2 ;  zix.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3).  In  this  sense  we  find 
it  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  (Acts  vii.  42).  Here  it  is 
obviously  used  of  the  angels  of  God  as  forming  the 
armies  of  the  great  King.  The  great  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Lord  of  Sabaotii,  was  probably 
intended  to  include  both  the  seen  and  the  unseen  hosts, 
the  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  the  angels  in  heaven. 
Its  use  in  the  New  Testament  is  oonfinra  to  these  two 
passages.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found,  in  Old  Testa- 
ment quotations,  in  Horn.  iz.  29,  Jas.  v.  4. 

W  Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest.— The  words 
would  seem  to  have  formed  one  of  the  familiar  dox- 
ologies  of  the  Jews,  and,  as  such,  reappear  among  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  on  the  occasion  of  our  lord's 
kingly  entry  into  Jerusalem  (chap.  xix.  38).  The  idea 
implied  in  the  words  "  in  the  highest "  (the  Greek  is 
plural),  is  that  the  praise  is  heard  in  the  very  heaven 
of  heavens,  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  universe. 

On  earth  peaoe,  good  will  toward  men.— 
The  better  MSS.  give,  '*  on  earth  peace  among  men  of 
good  will " — i.e.,  among  men  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
good  will,  the  t^provu  and  love  of  Grod.  The  other 
construction,  *' Peace  to  men  of  peace,**  which  the 
Chiiatian  Year  has  made  familiar,  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  general  usage  of  the  New  Testament  as  to 
the  word  rendered  "^ood  will."  The  construction 
is  the  same  as  in  "  His  dear  Son,"  literally,  the  Son 
of  Hie  Love,  in  Col.  i  13.  The  word  is  one  which 
both  our  Lord  (Matt.  xi.  25;  Luke  x.  21)  and  St. 
Paul  use  of  the  divine  will  in  its  aspect  of  benevo- 
lence, and  the  corresponding  verb  appears,  as  uttered 
b^  the  divine  voice,  at  the  iBaptism  and  Transfigura- 
tion (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5).  The  words  stand  in  the 
Greek,  as  in  the  English,  without  a  verb,  and  may 
therefore  be  understood  either  as  a  proclamation  or 
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a  prayer.  The  "  peace  on  earth  *'  has  not  unf  requently 
been  connected,  as  in  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity^ 
with  the  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  was  then  it 
peace,  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  closed 
because  there  was  no  need  for  the  power  of  the  god  to 
go  forth  in  defence  of  its  armies.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  "  peace  '*  of  the  angels*  hymn  is  some- 
thing far  higher  than  any  **  such  as  the  world  giveth  " — 
peace  between  man  and  God,  and  therefore  peace 
within  the  souls  of  all  who  are  thus  reconciled.  We 
may  see  a  reference  to  the  thought,  possibly  even  to 
the  words  of  the  angelic  song,  in  St.  Paulas  way  of 
speaking  of  Christ  as  being  Himself  "our  peace '** 
(Eph.  ii.  14). 

(15)  The  shepherds.— Some,  but  not  the  best,  MSS. 
give,  as  in  the  margin,  '*  the  men  the  shepherds,**  as  if 
to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  the  "  angels  "  who 
departed  and  the  "  men  *'  who  remained. 

This  thing  ....  whioh  the  Lord  hath  made 
known. — ^Literally,  this  word,  or  spoken  thing.  The 
choice  of  the  Greek  word  seems  to  indicate  that  St. 
LiJce  was  translating  from  the  Aramaic. 

(16)  They  came  with  haste. — The  scene  has. 
naturally  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Christian  art,  and 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  is,  perhaps,  implied, 
though  not  stated,  in  the  narrative,  xhe  conventional 
accessories,  however,  of  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  the 
bright  light  glowing  forth  from  the  cradle,  belong  only 
to  the  legends  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  (See  Notes- 
on  verse  7.) 

(17)  They  made  known  abroad  •  •  .—The  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  tending  to  the  fetation 
which  reached  its  height  on  the  arrival  of  the  Jfagi  in 
Jerusalem.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  ii.  3.) 

(19)  Mary  kept  all  these  things. — On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  whole  narrative  is  traceable  to  the 
Virgin  herself  as  its  first  author,  these  brief  and  simple 
touches  as  to  her  own  feelings  are  of  singular  interest. 
She  could  not  as  yet  understand  all  that  had  been  said 
and  done,  but  she  received  it  in  faith,  and  waited  till  it 
should  be  made  clear.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  know 
that  her  Child  was,  in  some  sense,  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  hope  of  Israel  The  contrast  between  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  the 
fantaatic  ana  often  prurient  details  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is  every  way  suggestive. 

(21)  When  eight  days  were  accomplished  .  .  • 
— ^Hence  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  in  the  Church 
Calendar  comes  on  January  1st,  and  so,  not  without 
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angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb.  ^^^  And  when  the  days  of  her 
purification  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  were  accomplished,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to 
the  Lord;  ^^^  (as  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth 
the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the 
Lord;*)  <^^  and  to  oflFer  a  sacrifice  ac- 
cording to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord,*  A  pair  of  turtledoves,  or 
two  young  pigeons.     ^'^^  And,  behold. 
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there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  whose 
name  was  Simeon;  and  the  same  man 
was  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel :  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  upon  him.  ^^  And  it  was 
revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  he  should  not  see  death,  before  he 
had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  (27)  ^^d 
he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple : 
and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the 
child  Jesus,  to  do  for  him  after  the 
custom  of  the  law,    <^^   then  took  he 


design,  perliaps,  came  to  coincide  with  the  beginning  of 
the  dyu  year.  The  contrast  between  this  and  the  narra- 
tive of  John's  circumcision  is  striking.  Here  there  are 
no  friends  and  neighbours.  Mary  and  Joseph  were  but 
poor  strangers,  in  a  city  far  from  their  own  home.  On 
the  name  of  Jesus,  see  Note  on  Matt.  i.  21.  In  St. 
Paul's  words,  **  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  " 
(Gal.  iv.  4),  we  may,  perhaps,  see  a  referenco  to  a 
narrative  with  which  his  friendship  with  St.  Luke  must 
almost  of  necessity  have  made  him  familiar. 

(22)  When  the  days  of  her  purifioation  .  .  . — 
The  primary  idea  of  the  law  of  Lev.  xii.  1—6,  would 
seem  to  have  been  that  of  witnessing  to  the  taint  of 
imperfection  and  sin  attaching  to  every  child  of  man, 
lust  as  that  of  circumcision  (its  merely  physical  aspects 
being  put  aside)  was  that  of  the  repression  or  control 
of  one  chief  element  of  that  sinfulness.  Here  neither 
was  necessary;  but  the  whole  mystery  of  the  birth  was 
not  as  yet  revealed  to  Mary,  and  therefore  her  act  was 
simply  one  of  devout  obedience  to  the  faiw  under  which 
she  lived.  The  period  of  purification  lasted  for  forty 
days  from  the  birth,  bringmg  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion in  our  Church  Calendar  to  FebmaiT  2nd. 

To  present  him  to  the  Iiord. — This,  as  the  next 
verse  shows,  was  only  done  according  to  the  law  of 
Ex.  xiii.  2,  when  the  firstborn  child  was  a  son.  It 
was  obviously  a  witness  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood 
of  the  firstborn — ^a  survival  of  the  idea  in  practice, 
even  after  the  functions  of  that  priesthood  had  been 
superseded  by  the  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
Tlio  firstborn  of  every  house  had  still  a  dedicated  life, 
and  was  to  think  of  himself  as  consecrated  to  special 
duties.  Comp.  Heb.  xii.  23  as  giving  the  expansion  of 
the  thought  to  the  whole  company  of  those  who  are 
Uie  "  firstborn,"  as  they  are  also  the  "  firstfmits  "  of 
humanity  (Jas.  i.  18).  As  a  formal  expression  of  the 
obligation  thus  devolving  on  them,  they  had  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  -payment  of  five  shekels  to  the  actual 
Aaronic  priesthooa  (I^um.  xviii.  15). 

(21)  A  pair  of  turtle  doves. — ^The  law  of  Lev. 
xii.  8  allowed  these  to  be  substitut-ed  for  the  normal 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or 
dove  as  a  sin-offering,  when  the  mother  was  "not 
able  "  to  offer  the  former.  We  may  see,  therefore,  in 
this  fact,  another  indication  of  the  poverty  of  Joseph 
and  his  espoused  wife.  The  offering  had,  like  all  other 
sacrifices,  to  be  made  in  the  TemplS.  It  seems  all  but 
certain  that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  must  have  preceded 
the  visit  of  the  MagL  After  that,  it  would  have  been 
perilous  in  the  ext^me,  and  the  narrative  of  Matt.  ii. 
implies  an  immediat-e  departure  for  Egypt  after  they 
had  left. 

(25)  y/hose  name  was  Simeon.— Some  writers 
hare  identified  the  man  thus  described  with  a  very 
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memorable  Simeon  in  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  scribes, 
the  son  of  Hillel,  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel.  He 
became  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  a.d.  13.  Singularly 
enough,  the  Mishna,  the  great  collection  of  expositions 
of  the  Law  by  the  lading  Kabbis,  passes  over  nis  name 
altogether,  and  this  suggests  the  thought  that  it  may 
have  done  so  because  he  was  under  a  cloud,  as  believing 
in  the  prophet  of  Nazareth.  On  this  assumption,  his 
looking  for  the  "consolation  of  Israel'-  may  be 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  fact  that  he,  too, 
was  of  the  house  of  David,  and  on  the  other,  with 
the  cautious  counsel  of  Gamaliel  in  Acts  v.  38,  39. 
Against  this  view  there  is  the  fact  that  St.  Luke's 
way  of  speaking  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
Simeon  of  whom  he  speaks  was  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  waiting  for  his  departure,  and  that  he,  who  names 
Gamalicrs  position  (Acts  v.  34),  would  hardly  have 
passed  over  Simeon's.  There  was  an  ased  Essene  of 
this  name  living  at  the  time  of  Herod^s  death,  who 
rebuked  Archelaus  for  marrying  his  brother's  widow, 
and  prophesied  his  downfall,  and  who  more  nearly  fulfils 
the  conditions ;  but  the  name  was  so  common  that  all 
conjectures  are  veir  precarious. 

Devout.— The  Greek  word  eroresses  the  cautious, 
scrupulous  side  of  the  religious  nfe,  and  is  therefore 
used  always  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii.  5 ;  viii.  2 ; 
xxii.  12)  of  Jewish  devoutness. 

The  consolation  of  IsraeL—This  is  the  first 
occurrence  of  this  word.  Li  its  general  use  it  included 
the  idea  of  counsel  as  weU  as  comfort.  Here  the  latter 
is  obviously  the  dominant  thought.  We  cannot  pass 
over  the  words  without  remembering  that  the  Child  of 
whom  Simeon  spoke  called  Himself  the  Comforter,  and 

Eromised  His  disciples  to  send  them  another,  who  should 
ear  the  same  name  (John  xiv.  16). 

The  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him.— The  words 
point  to  a  special  moment  of  inspiration,  rather  than  a 
continuous  guidance. 

(^)  It  was  revealed  unto  him.— The  Greek  word  is 
the  same  as  that  rendered  "  warned  "  in  Matt.  ii.  12. 
It  implies  a  divine  oracular  communication,  but  rests 
on  a  different  idea  from  the  "  unveiling,"  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  word  "  reveal."  The  message  in  this 
case  came  clearly  as  an  answer  to  prayers  and  yearnings. 

The  Lord's  Christ.— The  word  retains  all  tiie 
fulness  of  its  meaning — ^the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  of 
Jehovah. 

(^)  He  came  by  the  Spirit.— Better,  as  in  Rev. 
i.  10,  in  the  Spirit— i.e,^  in  a  spiritual  state  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  the  pervading 
clement. 

The  parents.— Here,  as  in  verses  33  and  48,  St. 
Luke  does  not  shrink  from  reproducing  what  was 
obviously  the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  household  of 
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him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God, 
and  said,  <^>  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word:  ^^^  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,  ^^>  which  thou  hast 
prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ; 
<^>  a  light  to  lighten  the  Grentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 
<®)  And  Joseph  and  his  mother  mar- 
yelled  at  those  things  which  were  spoken 
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of  him.  ^^)  And  Simeon  blessed  them, 
and  said  unto  Mary  his  mother.  Behold, 
this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again*  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against;  (»)  (yea, 
a  sword  shaU  pi«:ce  through  thy  own 
soul  also,)  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  may  be  revealed.  (^>  And  there 
was  one  Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser :  she 


Nazareth.  In  common  life  it  is  almost  obvious  that 
no  other  phraseolo^  was  possible. 

To  do  for  him  after  the  custom  of  the  law. 
— ^In  common  practice,  the  child  would  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  priest  who  offered  the  two  turtle  doves 
on  behalf  of  the  parents.  In  this  instance  Simeon, 
though  not  a  priest  (there  is,  at  least,  nothing  but  a 
legend  in  an  Apocryphal  Grospel  to  fix  that  character 
on  him),  takes  on  himself,  standing  bj  the  priest,  to 
receive  the  child  as  he  was  presentcKl.  This  fits  in,  as 
far  as  it  g^oes,  with  the  idea  of  his  having  been  an 
Essene,  revered  as  possessing  prophetic  gifts.  (See 
Notes  on  verse  25.) 

m  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace. — It  is  not  expedient  to  alter  the  translation, 
but  we  have  to  remember  that  the  central  idea  is  that 
of  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  The  word  for  Lord  is 
not  the  usual  Kyrios,  but  Detpoteg — a  word  but  seldom 
used  of  God,  and  then  almost  alwavs  of  the  relation  of 
a  master  and  the  slave  who  is  such  bv  inheritance  or 
purchase  (Acts  iv.  24 ;  2  Pei  iL  1 ;  Jude  verse  4 ;  Rev. 
vi.  10,  are  the  onlj  other  instances  of  its  use).  Simeon 
speaks  as  a  slave  who,  through  the  night  of  long,  weary 
^ears,  has  been  standing  on  the  watch-tower  of  expecta- 
tion, and  is  at  last  set  me  by  the  rising  of  the  Sun. 

Aoeording  to  thy  word.— The  rSerence  is  to  the 
oracle  which  had  been  uttered  within  his  soul,  and  was 
now  bein^  fulfilled. 

(30)  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.— The 
Qreek  word  is  not  the  usual  feminine  noun  expressing 
the  abstract  idea  of  salvation,  but  the  neuter  of  the 
adjective — ^that  which  brings  or  works  out  salvation. 
Its  use  here  is  probably  determined  by  its  appearance 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  Lsa.  liL  10,  as  quotea  in  chap, 
iii  6.  He  saw  in  that  infant  child  the  means  of  de- 
liverance for  the  world. 

(31)  Before  the  face  of  all  people.^Literally, 
of  aUpeoflea,  The  word  expresses  the  universality  of 
the  salvation  which  the  next  verse  contemplates  in  its 
application  to  the  two  great  divisions  ox  the  human 
family. 

(32)  To  lighten  the  Gentiles.— Literally,  for  a 
revelation  to  the  QenHlea,  The  idea  is  strictly  that  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  "  veil  spread  over  all  nations " 
of  lsa.  XXV.  7. 

The  glory  of  thy  people  IsraeL— Here,  agun, 
the  language  is  the  natural  utterance  of  the  hope  of 
the  time,  not  the  after*thought  of  later  years.  The 
Christ  whom  Israel  had  rejected  was  hardly  "the 
glorv  of  the  people  "  when  St.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel. 

(38)  And  Joseph  and  his  mother.— The  better 
MSS.  give,  His  father  and  hia  mother.  The  present 
reading  has  apparently  been  substituted  for  this  through 
feelings  of  reverence,  but  it  has  quite  sufficient  au- 
thority in  verses  27  and  48. 

(34)  This  child  is  set  for  the  Ml  and  rising 
again.— The  words  start  from  the  thought  of  lsa.  viii. 


14, 15.  The  Christ  is  seen  by  Simeon  as  the  stone  on 
which  some  £dl  and  are  bruised  (chap.  xx.  18),  while 
others  plant  their  feet  upon  it  and  rise  to  a  higher  life. 
Primarily  the  clause  speaks  of  the  contrast  between 
the  two  classes;  but  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the 
thought  that  some  may  first  fall,  and  t)^n,  though  sorely 
**  bruised,"  may  rise  again.    (Gomp.  Bom.  xi.  11.) 

For  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against.— 
Better,  "  a  sign  that  ie  spoken  against."  In  the  choice 
of  the  phrase,  we  have  ag^n  an  echo  from  Isaiah 
(vii.  14).  The  child  Immanuel  was  to  be  Himself 
a  sign,  even  as  Isaiah  and  his  children  were  (lsa. 
viii.  18),  but  the  sign  was  not  to  win  acceptance. 
He  was  to  endure  the  "contradiction"  of  sinnera 
(Heb.  xii.  3).  There  is  probably  a  reference  also  to 
the  words  of  Jehovah  (lsa.  Ixv.  2)  stretching  forth  his 
hands  to  a  "  gainsaying  "  people.  The  whole  history  of 
our  Lord's  ministry — one  might  almost  say,  of  His 
whole  after- work  in  the  histoir  of  Christendom — ^is 
more  or  less  the  record  of  the  fulfilment  of  Simeon's 
prediction. 

(35)  A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own 
soul  also. — The  word  used  for  "  sword  "  here,  occurs 
also  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  i.  16,  ii  12,  et  al.),  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the  large 
barbaric  sword  used  by  the  Thracians,  as  distinguished 
from  the  shorter  weapon  of  Roman  soldiers.  Tlie 
announcement  of  the  special  sorrow  that  was  to  be  the 
Yirgin  Mother's  portion,  comes  as  the  sequel  to  "the 
sign  that  is  spoken  against,"  the  antagonism  which  her 
Son  would  meet  with.  We  may  find  fulfilments  of  ii 
when  the  men  of  Nazareth  sought  to  throw  Him 
from  th3  brow  of  their  hill  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  when  she 
ci^me,  as  in  anxious  fear,  to  check  His  teaching  as 
the  Pharisees  charged  Him  with  easting  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub  (Matt.  xii.  46) ;  when  she  stood  by 
the  cross,  and  heard  the  blasphemies  and  revilings  ca 
the  priests  and  people  (John  xix.  26). 

Tnat  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be 
revealed. — ^This  was  conspicuously  the  result  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry.  It  brought  out  latent  good, 
as  with  publicans  and  harlots  and  robbers,  rich  and 
poor  disciples,  and  the  common  people,  who  heard  Him 
gladly ;  latent  evil,  as  with  Pharisees  and  scribes  and 
rulers.  And  what  was  true  of  His  work  then,  has 
been  true  in  g^reater  or  less  measure  ever  since.  Where- 
ever  Christ  is  preached,  there  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts,  of  their  secret  yearning  after 
righteousness,  their  secret  bitterness  against  it.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Greek  word  for 
"  thought "  is  almost  always  used  in  the  Greek  with  a 
shade  of  evil  implied  in  it. 

(36)  One  Anna,  a  prophetess.— The  fact  is  in 
many  ways  remarkable.  We  find  a  woman  recognised 
as  a  prophetess  at  a  time  when  no  man  is  recognised  as 
a  prophet.  She  bears  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the 
f  ounoer  of  the  School  of  the  Prophets,  identical  with 
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was  of  a  great  age,  and  had  lived  with 
an  husband  seven  years  from  her  vir- 
ginity ;  ^^^  and  she  was  a  widow  of  about 
fourscore  and  four  years,  which  departed 
not  from  the  temple,  but  served  Ood 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day. 
<^)  And  she  coming  in  that  instant 
gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord, 
and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that  looked 
for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.^    ^^^  And 


a  Dent.  ML  1. 
I  Or.  TtmeL 


when  they  had  performed  all  things  * 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they 
returned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city 
Nazareth.  (*^^  And  the  child  grew, 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  vdth 
wisdom:  and  the  grace  of  God  was 
upon  him.  ^^^  Now  his  parents  went  to 
Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the 
passover.«  (^>  And  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem 


that  which  the  legends  of  Apocrrphal  Gospels  assign 
to  the  mother  of  the  Virgin.  She  is  named,  as  if  it 
were  a  well-known  fact,  as  having  been  the  wife  of 
Phannel,  and  she  is  not  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  bat  of 
Aser.  That  tribe,  then,  though  belonging  to  the  Ten 
that  had  been  carried  into  exile liy  Shahnaneser  (2  Kings 
XYii.  6),  had  not  been  altogether  lost.  Some,  at  least, 
of  its  members  survived  and  cherished  the  ^nealo^es 
of  their  descent,  as  one  family  of  the  neighbonrine 
tribe  of  Naphthali  are  stud  to  have  done  at  Nineveh 
(Tobit  i.  2).  In  that  family  also  we  find  the  name  of 
Anna  (Tobit  i.  9). 

Seven  years  firom  her  virgixiity . — The  words  are 
emphasised  (1)  as  expressing  chastity  prior  to  marriage, 
and  (2)  as  excluding  the  thought  of  a  second  marriage. 

(37)  A  widow  of  about  fourscore  and  four 
year8.~The  better  MSS.  read,  <'  up  to  the  povni  of 
fourscore  and  font  years,"  pointing  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  duration  of  her  widowhood.  Assuming  her 
to  have  been  married  at  fifteen,  this  places  her  actual 
affe  at  106.  She  had  lived  through  the  whole  century 
that  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  the  death  A 
John  Hyrcanus,  and  had  witnessed,  therefore,  the  con- 
quest of  Judsea  by  Pompeius,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Herodian  house. 

IVhich  departed  not  firom  the  temple.--Pro- 
bably  some  chamber  within  the  precincts  was  assigned 
U)  her,  as  a  reputed  prophetess,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Huldah  (2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  22).  Her  form, 
bent  and  worn,  we  may  believe,  with  age  and  f astinss, 
had  become  familiar  to  aU  worshippers  at  the  Temple. 
She,  too,  was  one  of  the  devout  circle  who  cherished 
expectations  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ. 

(38)  Gave  thanks. — The  word  so  translated  occurs 
here  only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  found  with 
this  meaning  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Ps.  Ixxix.  13. 

That  locked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. — 
The  better  MSS.  give,  "the  redemption  of  Jerusalem," 
the  phrase  being  uie  counterpart  of  the  **  consolation  of 
Israel "  in  verse  25.  Both  the  verbs  "  gave  thanks  " 
and  "  spake  "  imply  continued,  and  not  merely  momen- 
tary action. 

m  They  returned  into  (Galilee.— Pilling  up  the 
narrative  from  St.  Matthew,  we  have  to  insert  after  the 
Presentation,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  massacre  of  the 
Infants,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt.  It  seems  probable 
that  St.  Luke  was  not  acquainted  with  St.  Matthew's 
narrative,  nor  St.  Matthew  with  St.  Luke's.  Each 
wrote  from  what  he  heard,  or  found  in  previous  exist- 
ing narratives,  more  or  lees  incomplete,  and  hence  cannot 
readily  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  other.  Here 
the  parents  return  to  Nazareth  as  their  own  city.  In 
St.  Matthew  the  return  appears  to  be  determined  bv 
their  fears  of  Archelaus.  It  is  possible  that,  though 
previously  domidled  at  Nazareth,  they  mav  have 
thought  of  settling  at  Bethlehem,  and  were  aeterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  cruelty  of  Herod  and  his  son. 


m  Waxed  strong  in  spirit.— The  better  MSS. 
omit  the  last  two  words. 

Filled  with  wisdom.  —  The  Greek  participle 
implies  the  continuous  process  of  "  being  filled,"  and 
so  conveys  the  thought  expressed  in  verse  52,  of  an 
increase  of  wisdom.  The  soul  of  Jesus  was  human, 
t.e.,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  human 
knowledge,  and  learnt  as  others  learn.  The  heresy  of 
Apollinarius,  who  constructed  a  theory  of  the  Incarna- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  Divine  Word  (the 
Logos  of  St.  John's  Gospel)  took,  in  our  Lord's 
humanity,  the  place  of  the  numan  mind  or  intellect,  is 
thus,  as  it  were,  anticipated  and  condemned. 

The  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.— The  words 
seem  chosen  to  express  a  different  thought  from  that 
used  to  describe  the  growth  of  the  Baptist.  Here  there 
was  more  than  guidance,  more  than  strength,  a  mazd- 
fest  outflowing  of  the  divine  favour  in  the  moral 
beauty  of  a  penectly  holy  childhood.  • 

On  the  histoTV  of  the  period  between  this  and  the 
next  verses,  see  EoMuraus  in  the  Notes  on  Matt.  ii. 

(^)  EQbs  parents  went  to  Jerusalem.— The  law 
of  Moses  required  the  attendance  of  all  males  at  the 
three  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Taber- 
nacles (Ex.  xxiii.  17 ;  Deut.  xvL  16).  The  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  had,  of  course,  relaxed  the  obligation  for 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance ;  but  it  was  still  more  or 
less  generally  recognised  bv  those  who  dwelt  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  school  of  Hillel  held  the  Passover  to  be 
binding  upon  women  as  well  as  men.  The  yearly 
journey  to  Jerusalem  may  therefore  be  taken  as  ^  an 
mdication  of  devout  obedience,  not  without  its  bearing 
on  the  thoughts  of  the  child  who,  during  those  visited 
remained  belund  in  the  home  at  Nazareth. 

(42)  When  he  was  twelve  years  old.— The  stages 
of  Jewish  childhood  were  marked  as  follows:— At 
three  the  boy  was  weaned,  and  wore  for  the  first  time 
the  fringed  or  tasselled  garment  prescribed  by  Num. 
XY.  88 — 11,  and  Deut.  xxii.  12.  His  education  began, 
at  first  under  the  mother's  care.  At  five  he  was  to 
learn  the  Law,  at  first  by  extracts  written  on  scrolls  of 
the  more  important  passages,  the  Shemk  or  Creed  of 
Deut.  ii.  4,  the  Hallel  or  Festival  Psalms  (Pss.  cxiv. — 
cxviii.,  cxxxvi.),  and  by  catechetical  teaching  in  school 
At  twelve  he  became  more  directly  responsible  for  his 
obedience  to  the  Law,  and  on  the  day  when  he  attained 
the  age  of  thirteen,  put  on  for  the  first  time  the  phv- 
lacteries  which  were  worn  at  the  recital  of  his  o&uy 
prayer.  (See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  5.)  It  was  accora- 
mgly  an  epoch  of  transition  analogous  to  that  which 
obtains  among  us  at  Confirmation.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  strict  accordance  with  usage,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
anticipation  oF  the  actual  day,  that  the  "  child  Jesus  " 
shoula,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  have  gone  up  with  ICs 
parents  to  Jerusalem.  If  the  conjecture  suggested  in 
the  Notes  on  verse  8,  that  the  birth  of  our  Lord  co- 
incided with  the  Pasdial  Season,  be  accepted.  He  may 
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after  the  custom  of  the  feast.  ^^)  And 
when  thej  had  fulfilled  the  days,  as 
thej  returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried 
behind  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Joseph  and 
his  mother  knew  not  of  it.  ^**)  But 
thej,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the 
company,  went  a  day's  ioumey;  and 
the/lo^ht  him  among  ^;^r  Wolk 
and  acquaintance.  (^^  And  when  thej 
found  him  not,  thej  turned  back  again 
to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him.  (^)  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  dajs 


AJ).  a. 


thej  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hear- 
ing them,  and  asking  them  questions* 
^^^  And  all  that  heard  him  were  as- 
tonished at  his  understanding  and 
answers.  (^)  And  when  thej  saw  him, 
thej  were  amazed :  and  his  mother  said 
unto  him.  Son,  wh j  hast  thou  thus  dealt 
with  us?  behold,  thj  father  and  I  have 
sought  thee  sorrowing.  (^)  And  he 
said  unto  them.  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  wist  je  not  that  I  must  be 


actuallj  have  completed  His  thirieenth  year  during  the 
Feast ;  and  so  have  become,  in  tlie  follest  sense,  one  of 
the  "children  of  the  Law,"  bound  to  study  it  and 
know  its  meaning.  This  at  least  fits  in  with,  and  in 
fact  explains,  the  narrative  that  follows.  In  the  later 
Maxims  of  the  Fathers  (PirJee  AhoU^)  two  other  stages 
of  education  were  marked  out.  At  ten,  a  boy  was  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  the  MUchna  ( >-  "comments"),  or 
body  of  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Law;  at 
eip^hteen,  on  that  of  the  Qemara  (>-" completeness"),  or 
wider  collection  of  sayings  or  legends,  wnich,  with  the 
Miachna,  made  up  what  is  known  as  the  Talmud 
(  —  "  learning,"  or  "  doctrine  "). 

(^)  The  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusa- 
lem.— The  words  do  not  imply  that  He  intentionally 
stayed  behind.  If  we  deal  with  the  history  on  its  human 
side,  the  probable  course  of  things  was  this: — ^The 
FassoTcr  f^east  lasted  seven  days;  on  each  of  those 
days,  after  the  first,  we  may  well  believe  the  ''•child 
Jesus  "  was  seeking  wisdom  to  do  His  Father's  work  at 
the  hands  of  the  appointed  teachers  who  "  sat  in  Moses' 
chair."  This  had  oecome  habitual.  He  went,  as  usual, 
when  the  Feast  was  over ;  but  Joseph  and  Mair,  instead 
of  seeking  Him  there,  took  for  granted  that  He  had 
started  with  the  other  boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  come 
from  Nazareth.  He  was  therefore  l^t  in  the  stranee  city 
by  Himself,  finding  shelter  for  the  night,  probably, 
in  the  house  where  Joseph  and  Mary  had  lodged  during 
the  feast,  and  spending  the  day,  as  before,  in  drinking  in 
the  wondrous  things  of  God's  Law,  and  asking  questions 
which  showed  that  He  demanded  more  than  traditional 
or  conventional  ei^lanations.  His  question,  '*  Wist  ye 
not  .  .  .  P"  imphes  that  they  ought  to  have  known 
where  He  would  be. 

Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it.~The 
better  MSS.  read,  his  parents^  the  alteration  having 
probably  been  made  in  the  received  text  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  in  verse  33. 

(M)  Supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany.— ^The  company  was  probably  a  large  one,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  Passover 
from  Naeareth  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  is 
not  certain,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  sufficiently 
probable,  that  the  boys  of  such  a  company  congregated 
together,  and  travelled  apart  from  the  others. 

(46)  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors.  ^  A 
chamber  of  the  Temple  was  set  apart  as  a  kind  of  open 
free  school.  The  "  doctors  "  or  tethers — famous  "  cLoc- 
tors  of  the  Law"  (Acts  v.  34) — sat "  in  Moses'  seat ; "  the 
older  students  on  a  low  bench ;  the  younger  on  the  ground, 
literally  "  at  the  feet "  of  their  instructor,  llie  relation 
between  master  and  scholar  was  often  one  of  affectionate 
reverence  and  imnj^thy,  and  was  expressed  by  one  of 
the  famous  scribes  m  a  saying  worth  remembering,  **  I 
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have  leamt  much  from  the  Babbis,  my  teachers ;  I  have 
learnt  more  from  the  Babbis,  my  colleagues ;  but  from 
my  scholars  I  have  leamt  most  of  all."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  think  that  among  the  doctors  then  present  may 
have  been  the  venerable  Hillel,  then  verging  upon  lus 
hundredth  year;  his  son  and  successor,  Simeon;  his 
gfrandson,  the  then  youthful  Gamaliel;  Jonathan,  the 
writer  of  the  Ghaldee  Taigum  or  Paraphrase  of  the 
Sacred  Books ;  and  Shammai,  the  rival  of  Hillel,  who 
"  bound  "  where  the  hitter  « loosed." 

Both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions.—The  method  of  teaching  was,  we  see,  essen- 
tially and  reciprocally  catechetical.  The  kind  of 
questions  current  in  the  schools  would  include  such  as. 
What  is  the  great  commandment  of  the  Law  P  What 
may  or  may  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  P  How  is 
such  a  precept  to  be  paraphrased;  what  is  its  true 
meaning  P  As  the  Targpim  of  Jonathan  included  tho 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  I  and  2 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  the  questions  may  probably  have  turned  also 
on  tine  meaning  of  prophecies,  the  expectations  of  the 
Christ,  and  the  like.  The  leffends  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  make  the  wisdom  of  the  child  Jesus  take  a 
wide  range  over  astronomy  and  other  sciences. 

(«7)  At  his  understanding  and  answers.— The 
first  word  seems  to  point  to  the  discernment  which 
showed  itself  in  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers. 
The  egotism  of  Josephus  leads  him  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  having,  at  the  age  of  fourteen — ^when  he  too 
had  become  "a  child  of  the  Law"— caused  a  like 
astonishment  by  his  intelligence;  so  that  the  chief 
priests  and  principal  men  of  the  city  used  to  come  and 
consult  him  upon  difficult  questions  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Law  {Life,  c.  i.).  The  fact  is  so  far 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  class  of  teachers  re- 
tained the  same  kind  of  interest  in  quick  and  promising 
scholars. 

(^)  Behold,  thy  flEtther  and  I  have  sought.— 
The  latter  clause  expresses  a  continuous  act,  We  were 
seeking  thee;  and  our  Lord  uses  the  same  tense  in 
His  answer. 

W  Wist  ye  not  .  .  .  P— This  is,  as  it  were,  the 
holy  Ghild's  defence  against  the  implied  reproach  in 
His  mother's  question.  Had  they  reflected,  there  need 
have  been  no  seeldng;  they  would  have  known  what 
He  was  doing  and  where  He  was. 

About  my  Father's  business.— Literally,  in  ike 
things  thai  are  My  Father's — i.e.,  in  His  work,  the  va^e 
width  of  the  woras  covering  also,  perhaps,  the  meaning 
"  in  My  Father's  house,"  the  rendering  adopted  in  the 
old  Syriac  version.  The  words  are  the  first  recorded 
utterance  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  they  are  a  prophecy 
of  that  consciousness  of  direct  Sonship,  closer  and  more 
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about  my  Father's  basinessP  <^>  And 
they  unaerstood  not  the  saying  which 
h^  spake  nnto  them.  (^)  And  he  went 
down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth, 
and  was  subject  unto  them:  but  his 
mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her 
heart,    <^>  And  Jesus  increased  in  wis- 
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dom  and  stature,^  and  in  favour  with 
Grod  and  man. 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  Now  in  the  fif- 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of 
Judaea,  and  Herod    being   tetrarch  of 


ineffable  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men,  which 
is  afterwards  the  dominant  idea  of  which  His  whole  life 
is  a  manifestation.  We  find  in  a  Grospel  in  other  respects 
Tery  nnlike  St.  John's,  the  germ  ex  what  there  comes 
ont  so  fnlly  in  such  words  as,  '*  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  also  work  "  (John  t.  17),  "  I  and  My 
Father  are  One  "  (John  x.  30).  The  words  are  obyionsly 
emphasised  as  an  answer  to  Mary's  words,  "  Thy  father. ' 
Subject  unto  1^  parents  as  Me  had  hisen  before  and 
was  af terwuds,  there  was  a  higher  Fatherhood  for 
"Elm  than  that  of  any  earthly  adoption. 

(50)  They  understood  not  the  saying. — We 
are  apt  to  think  that  they  should  haye  understood,  and 
sceptical  criticism  has  seen  in  this  a  contradiction  to  the 
preyious  history  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Birth. 
Twelve  years,  nowever,  of  the  life  of  childhood  after 
the  outwiurd  pattern  of  that  of  other  children,  may  haye 
dulled  the  impressions  that  had  then  been  made ;  and 
eyen  if  they,  in  part,  understood  the  words  as  referriiu^ 
to  the  maryel  of  His  birth,  they  were  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  He  meant  by  being  "  about  His  Father's 
business."  As  it  was,  though  it  was  the  first  flash  of  a 
greatness  more  than  human,  it  was  but  momentary. 
It  faded  into  **  the  light  of  common  day,"  and  life  went 
on  in  its  quiet  and  simple  fashion  as  before.  It  is  dear, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  writer  of  the  Gk>spel  was  not  oon- 
sdous  of  any  inconsistency  between  the  later  and  the 
earlier  narratives  of  the  cmldhood  of  the  Christ. 

(M)  Was  subject  unto  them.— There  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  years  that  followed,  no  premature  assump- 
tion of  authority — ^nothing  but  the  pattern  of  a  life 
Eerfect  in  all  its  home-relationships.  In  such  a  house- 
old  as  that  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  this  subjec- 
tion must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  involved  much 
manual  and  menial  work — a  share  in  the  toil  alike  of 
the  workshop  and  the  house. 

His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings.— The  repe- 
tition of  words  like  those  of  verse  19  is  significant. 
The  twelve  years  that  had  passed  had  not  changed  the 
character  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  It  was  stul  con- 
spicuous, more  even  than  that  of  Joseph,  for  the  faith 
which  accepted  what  it  could  not  understand,  and 
waited  patiently  for  the  solution  of  its  perplexities. 

(52)  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature. — 
Here  again  we  have  nothing  but  a  normal  orderly  de- 
velopment. With  Him,  as  with  others,  wisdom  widened 
with  the  years,  and  came  into  His  human  soul  through 
the  same  chaimels  and  by  the  same  processes  as  into 
the  souls  of  others — instruction,  e.g.,  in  the  school  of 
Nazareth,  and  attendance  at  its  synagogue — ^the  differ- 
ence being  that  He,  in  every  stajo^e,  attained  the  per- 
fection 01  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom  which  belongs 
to  that  stage ;  there  being  in  Him  no  sin  or  selfishness 
or  pride,  such  as  checks  the  growth  of  wisdom  in  aU 
others.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  true  record  of 
the  growth  of  the  Son  of  Man,  is  that  which  ffrew 
out  of  the  fantastic  imaginations  of  the  writers  of  the 
Apocryphal  Grospels.  l%ere  the  child  Jesus  is  ever 
working  sig^  and  wonders ;  fashions  into  shape 
Joseph^  diunsy  work;  moulds  sparrows  out  of  clay, 


and  claps  His  hands  and  bids  them  fly;  strikes  a 
playmate  who  offends  Him  with  dumbness,  and  so  on 
ad  naiMeotn. 

In  favour  with  Qod  and  man. — ^This,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  an  addition  to  what  had  been  stated  in  verse 
40,  and  gives  the  effect  while  that  gave  the  cause.  The 
boy  grew  into  youth,  and  the  young  man  into  manhood, 
and  the  purity  and  lowliness  and  unselfish  sympathy 
drew  even  then  the  hearts  of  iJl  men.  In  that  highest 
instance,  as  in  all  lower  analogies,  men  admired  houness 
till  it  became  aggressive,  and  then  it  roused  them  to 
an  antagonism  bitter  in  proportion  to  their  previous 
admiration.  On  the  histoir  of  the  eighteen  years  that 
followed,  see  Excurnu  on  Matt.  ii. 

in. 

(1)  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  .  .  .—The  opening 
of  the  main  narrative  is  characteristic  of  St.  Ltike's 
desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  reg^ular  historians, 
and  to  name  the  rulers  of  any  regions  that  were 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  events  which  he 
narrates. 

Tiberius  Csdsar.  —  He  had  succeeded  Augustus 
JlJ>.  14,  so  that  we  get  the  date  a.d.  29  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mptist's  ministry.  The  history  of 
his  role  lies  outside  the  sco^  of  this  Commentary ; 
but  the  rise  of  the  cit^  l^benas,  and  the  new  name — 
the  sea  of  Tiberias — given  to  the  lake  of  Galilee,  may 
be  noted  as  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Tetrarch 
Antipas  to  court  his  favour. 

Pontius  Pilate. — See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  2.  He 
had  entered  on  his  office  of  Procurator  in  a.d.  26. 

Herod  being  tetraroh  of  Galilee.— The  Tetrarch 
was  commonly  known  as  Antipas  (a  shortened  form  of 
Antipater)  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brothers.  He 
had  succeeded  his  father  on  his  death,  b.c.  4  or  3.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  must  have  been 
over  fifty  at  this  time.    He  was  deposed  ▲.D.  39. 

Philijp  tetrarch  of  ItursDa.  —  Not  the  Philip 
whose  ^nfe  Antipas  had  married  (see  Note  on  Matt, 
xiv.  3),  and  who  was  the  son  of  Mariamne,  but  his 
half-brother,  the  son  of  a  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  On 
the  division  of  Herod's  kingdom  he  received  Batansaa, 
Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  a  •  district  near  Jamnia, 
and  governed  with  equity  and  moderation.  The  dty 
of  CsBsarea  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  was  built 
by  him  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xvi.  13),  and  he  raised  the 
eastern  Bethsaida  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the 
name  of  Julias.  Our  Lord's  ministrjr  brought  Him 
into  the  region  under  Philip's  rule  just  before  the 
Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1). 

Itursea  offera  a  link  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  It  was  named  after  Jetur  (pronounced 
Tetur)  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Qen.  xxv.  15).  Aristobulus 
conquered  it  about  B.c.  55,  and  offered  its  inhabitants 
the  choice  of  exile  or  Judaism.  Some  submitted, 
othera  found  a  refuge  in  the  slopes  of  Hermon.  When 
conquered  by  Augustus,  B.C.  20,  it  was  given  to  Herod 
the  Great,  and  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  Philip.  The 
region  lay  between  Hermon,  Trachonitis,  G«alanitia» 
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Gralilee,  and  bis  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of 
Itursea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis, 
and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
(2)  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high 
priests,  the  word  of  God  came  nnto 
John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the 
wilderness.  ^^^  And  he  came  into  all 
the  country  abont  Jordan/  preaching 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;  (^>  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,*  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight. 
(*)  Every  vaUey  shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought 
low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  he 
made  smooth;    (^>  and  aU  flesh  shall 
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see  the  salvation  of  God.  <^)  Then  said 
he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to 
be  baptized  of  him,  O  generation  of 
vipers,*  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come?  <®)  Bring 
forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of  ^  repent- 
ance, and  begin  not  to  say  within 
yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father :  for  I  say  unto  you.  That  Grod  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham.  (^)  And  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees : 
every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  ^^^^  And  the  people  asked 
him,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  then? 
<^*)  He  answereth  and  saith  unto  them. 
He  that  hath  two  coats,^  let  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none;   and  he  that 


and  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  consisted  generallv  of 
basaltic  rock.  The  old  name  appears  in  the  modem 
Jedur. 

Traohonitis. — This,  like  Itursea,  is  mentioned  here, 
and  here  only,  in  the  Bible.  It  corresponds  with  the 
Argob  of  Deut.  iii.  14,  and  with  the  moueru  El  Lejah, 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  names  point  to  the 
rocky  character  of  the  region  with  its  caves  and  clifPs. 
It  was  conquered,  like  Itursea,  by  Augustus,  aud  by  him 
given  to  Herod.  It  lay  somewhat  to  the  south  of  that 
province  and  to  the  north  of  the  Hauran. 

Iiysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene.— The  district 
80  named  (probably  from  Abel,  the  Hebrew  for  a 
"grassy  meadow  ")  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range 
ox  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  was  watered  by  the  Bara&. 
The  name  of  Lysanias  appears  as  its  ruler  from  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  that  of  Claudius,  and 
passed  probably,  therefore,  through  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. An  inscription,  with  his  name  as  tetrarch,  was 
found  by  Pococke  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  our  Lord's  jourueyings 
ever  extended  thus  far,  but  St.  Luke*s  may  very  pro- 
bably have  done  so,  and  this  may  account  for  his  men- 
tioning the  district  and  its  ruler. 

(2)  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high 
priests. — Strictly  speaking,  there  could  be  only  one 
hi^h  priest,  and  the  office  was  filled  at  this  time  by 
Caiaphas.  Annas  had  been  impointed  by  the  Roman 
Procurator  Quirinus,  a.d.  7.  In  a.d.  14,  ne  had  to  give 
way  to  Ishmael,  who  was  appointed  by  Gratus  successor 
to  Quirinus;  then  followed  Eleazar  and  Simon,  and 
then,  in  A.l>.  25,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13).  It  was  natural 
that  this  relationship  should  involve  the  restoration, 
as  far  as  jpossible,  of  his  old  dignity,  and  either 
as  the  Nan  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  as 
the  Sagan  or  deputy  of  the  high  priest,  he  may  have 
act«d  as  a  coadjutor,  as  in  our  Lord's  trial,  and  come 
to  be  spoken  of  as  still  high  priest.  fHve  of  his  sons, 
it  may  be  noted,  filled  the  Pontifical  office  in  succession. 
In  Acts  iv.  6,  he  is  named  as  distinctly  the  high  priest. 
In  St.  John,  as  above,  he  shares  the  judicial  autnority 
with  Caiaphas.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  do  not 
name  him. 

^  Unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias.— This  descrip- 
tion of  the  Baptist  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 


(3-9)  And  he  came  into  all  the  country  •  .  . — 
The  words  paint  the  mission- work  of  John  somewhat 
more  vividly  than  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
who  represent  the  People  flocking  to  Him  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea.  The  two  facts  together  complete 
thepicture. 

'Ae  baptism  of  repentance.  —  See  Notes  on 
Matt.  iii.  1 — 11,  and  Mark  i.  4 — 6.  In  his  description 
of  the  Baptism,  St.  Luke  agrees  verbally  with  the 
latter. 

W  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
— See  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  3. 

(&)  Every  valley  shsJl  be  filled.— The  fuller  cita- 
tion by  St.  Luke,  as  compared  with  the  other  Grospela, 
is  interesting,  and  suggests  the  thought  that  he  was 
led  to  see  in  the  mauuold  aspects  of  the  Baptist's 
ministry  a  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy. 
The  "  valley"  was  filled,  when  lowly  and  ^nitent  souls 
received  the  assurance  of  pardon;  "motmtains  and  hills" 
were  "  brought  low  "  when  the  pride  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  was  rebuked ;  the  '*  crooked  made  straight " 
when  Publicans  learnt  to  be  honest ;  the  "  rough  ptaoes 
smooth ''  when  soldiers  were  taught  to  do  violence  to  no 
man.  The  imagery  is,  of  course,  taken  from  the  work  of 
pioneers  levelling  a  road  for  the  march  of  a  great  king. 

(6)  The  salvation  of  Qod.~The  same  word  is 
used  as  in  chap.  ii.  30,  where  see  Note. 

(7)  Then  said  he  to  the  mtdtitude.  —  Better, 
mtdtiiudes.  In  St.  Matthew  the  words  "  Generation  " 
(or  brood)  "of  vipers"  are  related,  probably  with 
greater  accuracy,  as  having  been  addressed  specifically 
to  the  Pharisees  and  Saaducees.  On  the  question 
itself,  see  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

ao)  And  the  people  asked  him  •  .  .—The  ques- 
tions that  follow  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  They  are 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
was  not  that  of  a  mere  preacher  of  repentance.  Con- 
fession of  sins  foUowea  naturally  on  the  part  of  the 
penitents ;  that  was  followed,  as  naturally,  b;^  guidance 
for  the  conscience.  St.  Luke,  as  a  physician  of  the 
soul,  may  well  have  delighted  to  place  on  record  this 
example  of  true  spiritual  therapeutics. 

W  He  that  hath  two  coats.— The  remedy, 
in  this  case,  was  simple  and  practical.  Selfishness 
was  tiie  root  of  evil.  It  was  to  be  conquered  not  by 
religious  emotions  only,  but  by  acts  of  unselfishness. 
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hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  ^^  Then 
came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and 
said  unto  him.  Master,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
0^)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no 
more  than  that  which  is  appointed  jou. 
<^^>  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded 
of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do  9 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Do  Yiolence  to 
no  man,^  neither  accuse  any  falsely ;  and 
be  content  with  your  wages.* 

(15)  And  as  the  people  were  in  expecta- 
tion,^ and  all  men  mused*  in  their  hearts 
of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ,  or 
not;  (1®)  John  answered,  saying  unto  them 
all,  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  •  but 
one  mightier  than  I  cometh,  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire :  (^^^  whose  fan  ta  in 
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his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge 
his  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into 
his  gamer ;  but  the  chaff  he  will  bum 
with  fire  unquenchable.  (^^  And  many 
other  things  in  his  exhortation  preached 
he  unto  the  people. 

(^)  But  Herod  the  tetrarch,*  being  re- 
proved by  him  for  Herodias  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the  evils  which 
Herod  had  done,  (^>  added  yet  tliis  above 
all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison. 
(21)  Now  when  all  the  people  were  bap- 
tized, it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus  also 
being  baptized,^  and  praying,  the  heaven 
was  opened,  (^2)  and  the  Hdy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove 
upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven 
which  said.  Thou  art  my  beloved  son ; 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased. 


He  that  hath  meat.— The  Greek  noun  is  plural, 
and  includes  all  forms  of  food. 

(IS)  Then  oame  also  publicans.  --  The  other 
Gospels  do  not  mention  the  presence  of  this  class  in 
their  narratiTes  of  the  Baptist  s  work,  but  it  is  implied 
in  Matt.  xxi.  32. 

03)  Exact  no  more.— Under  the  "  fanning  "  system 
of  taxation  adopted  by  the  Roman  empire,  this  was 
the  besetting  temptation  of  all  collectors  employed  in 
it,  and  it  lednaturally  to  the  evil  repute  which  attached, 
not  in  Judffia  only,  to  the  name  of  publican.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xix.  2.) 

(14)  And  the  soldiers  likewise  .  .  .—The  Greek 
word  has  not  the  definite  article,  and  is  a  participle. 
Better,  and  aoldiers,  as  they  were  marehing.  The  words 
probably  point  to  the  troops  of  Antipas  on  their  way 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  attack  Aretas  (oomp. 
Notes  on  2  Cor.  xi.  SZ),  the  failier  of  the  Tetrarch  s 
divorced  wife,  who  had  declared  war  on  account  of  the 
wrong  thus  done  to  his  daughter.  Roman  soldiers 
were  not  likely  to  have  come  to  the  Baptist's  preaching. 

Bo  violence  to  no  man.— The  Greek  word  was 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin  conewtere  (whence 
our  "  concussion  "),  and  was  applied  to  the  violence 
which  was  used  by  irregular  troops  to  extort  money  or 
provisions. 

Neither  accuse  any  flEdsely.— The  word  oecnrs 
again  in  the  confession  of  ZaocluBus  (chap.  xix.  8).  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  primarily  used  of  those  who 
inf ormied  against  the  export  of  fiss  from  Attica  at  a 
time  when  tnat  trade  was  prohibitea.  They  were  known, 
it  is  said,  as  "  sycophants,"  though  no  actual  instance 
of  thb  use  of  the  word  is  extuit.  The  word  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  be  applied  to  informers  generally, 
and  then,  in  its  modem  sense,  to  those  who  court  the 
favour  of  princes  by  informing  against  others — ^the 
delaiores,  who  at  tms  time  were  so  conspicuous  in 
the  imperial  court,  on  which  that  of  the  Totrarch's  had 
been  modelled. 

Be  content  with  your  wages.— Better,  pay. 
The  word  meant  primarily  the  '*  rations  "  of  a  soldier, 
and  then  the  money  received  in  lieu  of  rations.  As 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  the  idea  of  pay  for  soldier's 
work  as  distinct  from  the  wages  of  a  labourer,  is  almost 
alwavB  connected  with  it.  (Comp.  Bom.  vi.  23;  1  Cor. 
ix.  7.) 


(1^)  All  men  mused  in  their  hearts  .  .  .—The 
surmise  which  St.  Luke  thus  records  is  not  given  by 
St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  but  it  agrees  with  what  we 
find  in  St.  John  (i.  19),  and  en>lains  the  reference  to 
the  "  mightier  "  one  which  in  the  other  Gospels  comes 
in  somewhat  abruptly.  On  the  answer  itself,  see  Notes 
on  Matt.  iii.  11,  12.  St.  Luke's  report  includes  tibe 
chief  features  of  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Marl^ 
but  it  omits  the  characteristically  vivid  "stooping 
down  "  to  unloose  which  we  find  in  the  latter. 

(17)  He  will  throughly  purge  •  .  .—The  better 
MSS.  give,  throughly  to  purge,  and  togaiher, 

(18)  Many  other  things  •  .  .— T^  lav,  more  or 
less,  in  the  nature  of  the  case;  but  St.  Luke's  is  the 
only  record  which  lays  stress  on  the  wider  range  of  the 
Baptist's  teaching.  The  sources  of  information  which 
supplied  him  with  verses  10 — 14,  probably  brought  to 
his  knowledge  much  of  the  same  character ;  but  what 
he  records,  in  common  with  the  other  two  Evangelists, 
was,  as  it  were,  the  text  and  burden  of  it  all. 

0»-»)  But  Herod  the  tetraroh.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xiv.  3 — 5.  St.  Luke's  anticipation  of  the  close 
of  the  Baptist's  history  supplies  a  curious  instance  of 
an  arrangement  which  was  obyiously  deliberate.  It 
seemed  to  him  better  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
Baptist's  ministry  here  than  to  bring  in  the  account  of 
the  imprisonment  as  an  episode  later  on.  It  coincides 
in  part  with  St.  John's  arrangement  (John  iii.  24). 

For  all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done.^ 
The  marriage  with  Herodias  is  conspicuous  as  the 
Tetrarch's  one  great  crime ;  but  the  sensual,  crafty  cha- 
racter  of  the  man,  with  his  fox-like  nature  (chap.  xiii. 
82),  must  have  made  any  preaching  of  "  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come  "  as  much  a  per- 
sonal rebuke  to  hun  as  it  was  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  25), 
and  caused  him  also  to  tremble. 

(21-22)  Now  when  all  the  people  were  bap- 
tised.—See  Notes  on  Matt.  iu.  13—17.  St.  Luke;s 
account  is  the  shortest  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  but  it 
adds  here,  as  afterwu^  in  his  report  of  the  Truisfigu- 
ration,  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  *'  prayinf  "  at  the 
time  of  the  divine  attestation  to  His  Sousnip.  (See 
Introduction.) 

(22)  In  a  bodily  shape.— The  words  are  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  traditional  sym- 
bolism which  finds  in  the  dove  the  emblem  of  the 
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^  And  Jesus  himself  bemn  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph, 
which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  <^>  which 
was  the  son  of  Matthat,  which  was  the 
son  of  Levi,  which  was  the  son  of 
Melchi,  whidi  was  the  son  of  Janna, 
which  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  ^)  which 
was  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  was 
the  son  of  Amos,  which  was  the  son  of 
Naum,  which  was  the  son  of  Esli,  which 
was  the  son  of  Nagge,  (^>  which  was 
the  son  of  Maath,  which  was  the  son  of 
Hattathias,  which  was  the  son  of  Semei, 
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which  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was 
the  son  of  Juda,  <^  which  was  the  son  of 
Joanna,  which  was  the  son  of  Shesa, 
which  was  the  son  of  Zorobabel,  which 
was  the  son  of  Salathiel,  which  was  the 
son  of  Neri,  t*)  which  was  the  son  of 
Melchi,  which  was  the  son  of  Addi, 
which  was  the  son  of  Ck)6am,  which  was 
the  son  of  Elmodam,  which  was  the  son 
of  Er,  (^>  which  was  the  son  of  Jose, 
which  was  the  son  of  Eliezer,  which  was 
the  son  of  Jorim,  which  was  the  son  of 
Matthat,  which  was  the  son  of  Levi, 
(30)  which  was  the  son  of  Simeon,  which 


Holy  Spirit.  They,  ai  least,  fall  in  naturally  with  this 
view;  bat  the  other  oonstraetion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended,  after  the  manner  of  a  dove,  first  hovering 
and  then  resting,  in  a  bodily  form  (undefined)  of  some 
sort,  is,  at  least,  not  ezdnded. 

(23)  Began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.— 
At  this  age  the  Levites  entered  on  iJieir  full  work 
(Nam.  iv.  23,  90,  35),  a  kind  of  probationary  period 
beginning  at  twenty-five  (Nam.  viii.  24)  or  even,  in 
later  (imes,  when  uieir  work  was  lighter,  at  twenty 
(1  Ghron.  zziii.  27).  No  age  was  fixed  for  the  begin- 
ning^ of  the  priesthood,  nor  of  the  prophet's  work; 
bat  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  thirtv  was  looked  on 
as  the  time  wlien  manhood  reached  its  oompleteness, 
and  we  may  therefore  believe  that  oar  Lord  waited  in 
patient  homility  till  that  a^  had  been  attained  before 
entering  on  the  work  of  His  pnblie  ministry. 

Being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph. 
—We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  many  qaestiona  which 
rise  oat  of  a  comparison  of  this  gpenealogy  with  that 
in  Matt.  i.  It  is  a  snbject  on  which  volomes  have  been 
written.  Here  it  will  oe  enough  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  previoos  inaoiriee. 

(1)  In  St.  Matthew,  Joseph  appears  as  the  son  of 
Matthan,  the  mndson  of  Jacob;  here  as  the  son  of 
Heli,  and  g^randson  of  Matthat. 

(2)  As  we  go  farther  back  the  names  are  all  different 
till  we  come  to  Zerabbabel ;  and  the  list  in  Si  Lake 
from  Zerabbabel  to  Joseph  contains  twenty  names, 
inolosive,  while  those  in  St.  Matthew  are  only  thirteen. 

(3)  Gking  apward  from  Sjcrabbabel  and  Salathiel, 
wmch  are  common  to  both  genealogies,  we  come  again 
across  a  different  saccession— St.  Lake  leading  as  to 
Nathan  as  the  son  of  David,  and  St.  Matthew  to 
Solomon.  Here  agiun  we  have  in  St.  Lake  twenty-two 
generations  from  Salathiel  to  David,  inclusive,  wmle  in 
St.  Matthew  we  have  bat  sixteen. 

(4r)  From  David  to  Abraham  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, the  onl^  variation  being  that,  in  some  MSS.,  the 
names  of  Ami  and  Admei  in  St.  Lake  (verse  33)  replace 
the  Aram  of  St.  Matthew. 

(5)  Here  St.  Matthew's  record  stops,  while  St.  Lake 
continaes  to  trace  the  saccession  back  to  Adam — ^his 
list  of  names  agreeing  with  those  in  Qen.  xi.  10  and 
1  Ohron.  i.  24—27  as  far  as  Noah,  and  Gen.  v.  and 
1  Chron.  i.  1^-4  from  Noah  to  Adam,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  insertion  of  a  Cainan  between  Arphaxad 
and  Salah  in  the  former  section. 

Each  of  these  points  calls  for  separate  consideration, 
the  first  heing  obvionsly  the  most  important. 

(1)  The  dmcalty  presented  here  admits  of  at  least 
three^oxplanations.    (a)  Joseph  may  have  been  the  son 


of  Jacob  by  birth,  and  of  Heli  by  adoption,  or  con- 
versely, (o)  Jacob  and  Heli  may  have  been  half 
brothers — sons  of  the  same  mother-^~by  diiferent 
fathers,  Matthan  and  Matthat,  or  these  two  may  be 
different  forms  of  the  name  of  the  same  person,  and 
One  of  the  two  brothers  may  have  died  withont  issue, 
and  the  otiier  married  his  widow  to  raise  np  seed  onto 
his  brother.  On  either  of  these  assumptions,  both  the 
genealogies  give  Joseph's  descent.  This  woald  be 
sufficient,  as  St.  Matthew's  record  shows,  to  place  the 
son  of  Maiy  in  the  position  of  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
David.  We  have,  however,  on  this  theory,  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  two  different  genealogies  were  trea- 
sured up  in  the  family  of  Joseph ;  and  the  explanation 
commonly  offered  is  natural  enough.  St.  Matthew,  it 
is  said,  gives  the  line  of  kingly  succession,  the  names 
of  those  who  were,  one  after  another,  the  heirs  of  the 
royal  house ;  Si  Luke  that  of  Joseph's  natural  paren- 
tage, descending  from  David  as  the  parent  stock, 
bat  through  the  line  of  Nathan,  and  taking  by  adop- 
tion its  pmce  in  the  royal  line  when  that  nadi  failed 
The  fact  that  from  David  to  Salathiel  St.  Matthew 

S'ves  us  the  line   of  kings,  and  St.  Luke  that  of 
ose  who  were  outside  the  line,  is  so  far  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis,    (c)  A  third  and,  as  it  seems  to  the 

E resent  writer,  more  probable  view  is,  that  we  have 
ere  the  g^ealogy,  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary,  the 
words  "being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph" 
being  a  parenthesis,  and  the  first  link  being  Jesus 
(the  heir,  and  in  that  sense,  son,  of  Heli).  On  this 
hypothesis,  the  Virgin,  as  well  as  Joseph,  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David ;  and  our  Lora  was  literally, 
as  well  as  by  adoption,  "  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  tiie  flesh  '  (Bom.  i.  3),  on  the  mother's  side  through 
the  line  of  Nathan,  on  the  reputed  father's  through 
that  of  Solomon.  This  view  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
giving  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the 
two  Afferent  genealo^es.  Everything  too,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  IrUroductton,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  materials  for  the  first  three  chapters  of  St.  Luke's 
(jKwpel  came  to  him  through  the  company  of  devout 
women  who  gathered  round  the  mother  of  Jesus;  and 
if  so,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  have 
preserved  and  passed  on  to  him  the  document  on  which 
she  rested  her  cUim  to  be  of  David's  lineage  ? 

(2)  The  difference  ia  the  number  of  names  presents 
no  real  difficulty.  We  have  seen  (Note  on  Matt.  i.  9) 
that  St.  Matthew  omits  three  names  in  the  list  of 
kings  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  memoria  teehniea  of 
fourteen  names  in  each  group,  and  what  he  did  in  one 
case  he  may  well  have  done  in  another  for  the  same 
reasozL 
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was  the  son  of  Juda^  wliicli  was  the  son 
of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Jonan, 
which  was  the  son  of  Eliakim,  (^^)  which 
¥ras  the  son  of  Melea,  which  was  the  son 
of  Menan,  which  was  the  son  of  Mattatha, 
which  was  the  son  of  Nathan,  which  was 
the  son  of  David,  (^>  which  ¥ras  the  son 
of  Jesse,  which  was  the  son  of  Obed, 
which  was  the  son  of  Booz,  which  was 
the  son  of  Sahnon,  which  was  the  son  of 
Naasson,  ^^)  which  was  the  son  of 
Aminadab,  which  was  the  son  of  Aram, 
which  was  the  son  of  Esiom,  which  was 
the  son  of  Phares,  which  was  the  son  of 
Juda,  (^)  which  was  the  son  of  Jacob, 
which  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  which  was 
the  son  of  Abraham,  which  was  the  son 
of  Thara,  which  was  the  son  of  Nachor, 
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(35)  which  was  the  son  of  Saruch,  which 
was  the  son  of  Bagau,  which  was  the  son 
of  Phalec,  which  was  the  son  of  Heber, 
which  was  the  son  of  SaJa,  (^>  which 
was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the 
son  of  Arphaxad,  which  was  the  son  of 
Sem,  which  was  the  son  of  Noe,  which 
was  the  son  of  Lamech,  ^  which  was 
the  son  of  Mathusala^  which  was  the  son 
of  Enoch,  which  was  the  son  of  Jared, 
which  was  the  son  of  Maleleel,  which 
was  the  son  of  Cainan,  ^)  which  was 
the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of 
Seth,  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which 
was  the  son  of  God. 

CHAPTER  IV.— W  And  Jesns  being 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  returned  from 
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(3)  There  is,  in  the  sppearanoe  ia  St.  Matthow^s 
list  of  Jeconias  (as  in  1  Ghron.  iii.  17),  and  in  St. 
Luke's  of  Keri,  as  the  father  of  Salathiel,  a  problem 
to  be  solved;  bnt  an  adequate,  though  neoessarilj 
conjectural,  solution  is  not  far  to  seek.  To  assume 
that  the  Salathiel  of  the  one  list  is  not  identical 
with  that  in  the  other,  is  to  cut  the  knot  instead  of 
disentangling  it.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  in 
the  earUer  reeisters  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  historical  Sdathiel,  father  of  the  Zerubbabel  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Baby- 
lon, there  is  an  obvious  complication.  In  1  Ghron.  iti. 
19,  Zerubbabel  is  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  brother  of 
Salathiel.  The  language  in  Jer.  zxii.  30  at  least 
sof  gests  the  thought  i&i  Jeconiah  died  without  an 
heir.  What  seems  probable  accordingly  is  that  the 
royal  line  descended  from  Solomon,  expired  in  Jeconiah, 
and  that  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  the  representative 
of  the  line  of  Nathan,  took  his  place  in  the  line  of 
inheritance.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the 
comtemporarj  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  the  house  of 
Nathan  appears,  lor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Judah,  as  mvested  with  a  special  pre-eminence  (Zech. 
xii.  12).  The  difference  in  the  number  of  the  names 
admits  of  the  same  explanation  as  before. 

(4)  The  comparative  slight  variation  here  is  such  as 
may  easily  have  arisen  in  the  process  of  transcription 
from  an  Aramaic  document  into  Greek.  The  received 
reading,  "Anun,"  was  probably  a  correction  in  order 
to  bnng  the  genealogy  into  agreement  with  Si 
Matthew's. 

(5)  (a)  The  fact  that  the  genealogy  goes  back  to 
Adam  may  have  been  originaUy  in  the  document  which 
St.  Luke  translated,  without  any  special  significance ; 
but  it  at  least  falls  in  with  the  whole  character  of  his 
GkMpel  as  intended  to  set  forth  the  univer jality  of  the 
gospel,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  truth  of  the  brother- 
nood  of  mankind  in  Chnst.  It  represented  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam,  as  St.  Mattheirs  genealogy  repre- 
aented  Him  as  the  heir  of  Abraham,  (h)  ^e  inser- 
tion of  Cainan  between  Salah  and  Arphaxad  agrees 
with  the  text  of  all  known  copies  of  the  Greek  version 
of  Gen.  xi.  This  majr  imply  an  original  Hebrew  text 
older  than  that  whicn  we  now  possess:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  all  existing  copies  of  the  LXX.  verrion 
were  made  for  Christian  use,  it  is  possible  that  the 
name  may  have  been  inserted  to  bring  the  genealogy 


in  Gen.  xi.  into  agreement  with  that  given  by  St. 
Luke.  The  name  cfoes  not  appear  in  this  place  in  the 
Yulffate,  Sjriac,  or  Samaritan  versions  of  the  Penta- 
teucn,  and  m  one  of  the  best  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (the  Codex  Bezce)  it  is  wanting  here.  Further 
than  this  we  cannot  go  in  dealing  with  a  question 
which,  after  all,  is  infinitesimaUy  small  in  itself,  and 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  any  naver  issues. 

It  may  be  noted,  lastly,  wat  genealogies,  such  as 
those  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  were  com- 
mon in  almost  every  Jewish  family.  The  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  compiled  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  show  that  they  existed  then. 
Josephns  transcrilies  his  own  pedigree,  trom  the  time  of 
the  Asmonsan,  or  Maccabean,  priest-rulers,  from  public 
roisters  {Life,  c.  L),  and  states  {(gainst  Apian,  i.  7)  that 
n(»  in  Judaea  only,  but  in  Alexandria  and  Bal^lon, 
and  other  cities,  wnerever  Uie  Jews  were  settled,  such 
registers  were  kept  of  the  births  and  marriages  of  all 
biMbonging  to  the  priesthood;  that  copies  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem ;  that  the  registers  went  back  for  2,000  years. 
The  prevalence  of  the  name  Cohen  (  —  priest)  among 
modem  Jews  indicates  .the  same  care  in  the  priestly 
line.  The  members  of  the  house  of  David  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  less  careful  in  preserving  records  of  their 
descent  than  those  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  HUlel  the 
scribe,  t.e.,  was  inown  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  David, 
and  must  have  had  evidence  of  some  kind  to  ]prove  it. 
So^  at  a  later  time,  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity  wha 
ruled  over  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  claimed  their 
allnriance  as  sons  of  David. 

(^)  Which  was  the  son  of  GocL— The  whole 
form  of  the  genealogy  leads  us  to  apply  these  words  to 
Adam.  Humanity  as  such,  as  the  result  of  an  imme- 
diate creative  act,  was  the  offspring  of  Grod  (Acts  xvii. 
28),  and  the  words  of  the  angel  (cluip.  i.  35)  impl^  that 
it  was  because  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  originated 
in  a  like  creative  act,  that  it  was  entitled,  not  less  than 
by  its  union  with  the  Sonship  of  the  Eternal  Word,  to 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.  What  was  true  of  the 
second  Adam  was  true  also  partly,  though  in  different 
measure,  of  the  firsi 
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a-is)  Being  ftQl  of  the  Holy  Ghost. —  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  1—11.  "the  words  used  by  St. 
Luke  describe  the  same   fact   as  those  used  by  St. 
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Jordan,"  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  «""*-^*- 
the  wildernesSy  (^^  being  forty  days 
tempted  of  the  devil.  And  in  those 
days  he  did  eat  nothing:  and  when 
ihey  were  ended,  he  afterward  hun- 
gered. (')  And  the  devil  said  unto 
hiniy  If  thoa  be  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread. 
<^)  And  Jesus  answered  him,  saying.  It 
is  written,  That  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  Gk)d. 
W  And  the  devil,  taking  him  up  into  an 
high  mountain,  shew^  unto  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment 
of  time.  ^®)  And  the  devil  said  unto 
him,  AU  this  power  wiU  I  give  thee,  and 
the  glory  of  them :  for  that  is  delivered 
unto  me ;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I 
give  it.  (^^  If  thou  therefore  wilt  wor- 
ship me,^  all  shall  be  thine.  (^>  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan :  for  it  is  written. 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.     (^^  And 
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he  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  set 
him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and 
said  unto  him.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  thyself  down  from  hence: 
(^^>  for  it  is  written.  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee : 
(U)  and  in  HieiT  hands  they  shall  bear 
thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone.  ^^  And  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  him.  It  is  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God.  ^^^  And  when  the  devil  had  ended 
all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from 
him  for  a  season. 

(^^)  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee:  and  there 
went  out  a  fame  of  him  through  all  the 
r^on  round  about.  ^^  And  he  taught 
i^their  sjnagogaeB,  being  glorified  of 
all. 

^®)  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,*  where 
he  had  been  brought  up:  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  he  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  sabbath  day,  and  stood  up 


Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  ame  with  the  Spirit 
pven  "  not  by  measare "  of  Jonn  iii.  34 

(3)  Command  this  stone.— The  singular  form  is 
somewhat  more  vivid  than  the  plural,  "these  stones^" 
in  St.  Matthew. 

(5)  The  kingdoms  of  the  world.--St.  Luke  uses 
the  word  (literally,  ike  ivMbyied  toorld)  which  was 
oommonly  used  as  co-extensive  with  the  Roman 
empire.  On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  the  temp- 
tations, see  Note  on  Matt.  iv.  5. 

In  a  moment  of  time.— The  concentration  of 
what  seems  an  almost  endless  succession  of  imases 
into  the  consciousness  of  a  moment  is  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy  or  Yision. 

W  For  that  is  delivered  unto  me.— Better,  hath 
been  delivered  unto  me.  The  specific  assertion  of  the 
usurped  dominion,  though  implied  in  St.  Matthew,  is 
in  its  form  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  (See  Note  on  Matt, 
iv.  9.)  The  notion  that  any  such  delegated  sovereignty 
had  been  aadgned  to  the  Tempter,  either  before  or 
after  his  faXL  from  his  first  estate,  has,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  It  asserts  that  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof"  (Ps. 
zxiv.  1) ;  and  the  claim  of  the  Tempter  was  a  lying  boast, 
resting  only  on  the  permitted  activity  and  temporarr 
predominance  of  evil  m  the  actual  course  of  the  world^ 
nistory. 

(IS)  When  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  tempta- 
tion.— ^Better,  had  completed  every  hind  of  temptation. 
The  three  trials  were  each  typiod  in  character,  and 
taken  together  they  made  up  the  cvcle  of  those  to 
which  our  Lord's  human  nature  was  then  open. 

For  a  season.— 2Va  a  [convenient]  •MW(m^^.«.,till 
the  close  of  the  great  work,  the  time  of  the  power  of 
darkness  (chap.  xxii.  53),  when  the  prince  of  this  world 
affain  came  (John  liv.  30),  and,  trymg  then  the  power 
01  sufferiiu^,  as  he  had  before  tried  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  round  that  he  was  foiled  in  the  latter  tempta- 
tion as  he  had  been  in  the  earlier. 
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(1^)  Returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.— 
The  phrase,  which  meets  us  again  in  Bom.  xv.  13,  indi- 
cates a  new  phase  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man,  a 
change  from  its  f onner  tenor  as  striking  as  that  which 
passed  over  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
new  powers  of  thought  and  utterance  were  developed 
whicn  had  before  been  latent. 

(15)  Being  glorified.  —  The  dawn  of  the  day  of 
work  was  bright.  Wonder,  admiration,  gloi^,  waited 
on  the  new  Prophet.  Soon,  however,  when  His  preach- 
ing involved  a  demand  on  men's  faith  and  obedience 
beyond  what  they  had  expected,  it  roused  opposition, 
and  the  narrative  that  follows  is  the  first  stage  of  that 
antagonism. 

A^ain,  as  in  St.  Matthew,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded that  the  narrative  of  John  iL — v.  comes  in 
between  the  Temptation  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Galilean  ministry. 

W  And  he  oame  to  ira8areth.~The  narrative 
that  follows,  signally  interesting  in  itself,  has  also  the 
special  interest  of  bein|^  pecmiar  to  St.  Luke.  We 
may  naturaUy  think  of  it  as  having  come  to  him  from 
Uie  same  froup  of  informants  as  those  from  whom  he 
derived  his  narrative^  of  the  Infancy.  (See  Introduc- 
Hon.)  He  may  have  journeyed  from  OoBsarea  to  Naia- 
reth  during  St.  Paul*s  imprisonment  in  ihe  former  city, 
and  obtained  his  information  on  the  spot.  It  is  clear 
that  our  Lord  did  not  begin  His  ministry  at  Nazareth. 
He  came  there  when  His  fame  was,  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  already  established. 

As  his  custom  was.— This,  then,  had  been  IDs  wont 
before  He  entered  on  His  work.  Children  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  syna^^ogue  at  the  age  of  five.  At  thirieen 
attendance  was  obligatory.  It  was  open  to  any  man  of 
reputed  knowledge  and  piety,  with  tne  sanctirai  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  to  read  the  lessons  (one  from 
the  Law  and  one  from  the  Prophets),  and  our  Lord*8 
previous  life  had  doubtless  gained  the  respect  of  that 
ofiicer.  Up  to  this  time,  it  would  seem,  He  had  eon- 
finkl  Himself  to  reading.    Now  He  came  to  preach. 


The  Discourse  at  Nazofreth. 


ST.  LUKE,  rV. 


The  GradouB  Words  of  Jesus. 


for  to  read.  ^^  And  there  was  delivered 
unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
book,  he  foond  the  place  where  it  was 
written,  ^>  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,'  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
braised,  (^>  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.     <^i  And  he  closed 
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the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the 
minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes 
of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue 
were  fastened  on  him.  ^^i)  ^^  jj^  began 
to  say  unto  them.  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  <^>  And 
all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at 
the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.  And  they  said.  Is 
not  this  Joseph's  son?  (^)  And  he 
said  xmto  them,  Ye  will  surely  say  unto 
me  this  proverb.  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self: whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in 


after  an  absence  possibly  of  some  months,  with  the 
new  power  that  had  already  made  Him  famous.  The 
work  of  preaching  also  was  open  to  any  person  of 
adequate  culture,  who  had  a  "  word  of  exhortation  '^ 
to  address  to  the  worshippers.  (Comp.  Acts  xiii.  15.) 
The  constitution  of  the  synago^e  in  thus  admitting 
the  teaching  functions  of  aualilied  laymen,  was  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  the  root-iaea  of  sacerdotalism. 

(17)  The  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.— The  Law 
— i.e.,  the  Pentateuch — ^was  commonly  written  on  one 
long  roll.  The  other  books,  in  like  manner — singly  or 
oombined,  according  to  their  length — were  written  on 
rolls  of  parchment,  and  were  unrolled  from  the  cylinder 
to  which  they  were  fastened.  Here,  it  is  clear,  Isaiah 
formed  a  roll  by  itself.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  Him,  that  it  contained  the 
prophetic  lesson  for  the  day.  In  the  calendar  of 
moaem  Jews,  the  lessons  from  Isaiah  run  parallel 
with  those  from  Deuteronomy.  The  chapter  wmch  He 
read  stands  as  the  second  lesson  for  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment. We  cannot  prove  that  the  existing  order  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but 
everything  in  Judaism  rests  mainly  on  old  traditions; 
and  there  is  therefore  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  on  the  day  of  Atonement  that  the 
great  Atoner  thus  struck  what  was  the  key-note  of  His 
whole  work. 

When  he  had  opened  the  book.— Better,  when 
He  had  unrolled. 

<i8)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.— The 
passage  that  follows  reproduces,  with  a  few  unimport- 
ant yariations,  the  LXa.  yersion  of  Isa.  bd.  1,  2.  The 
words  "  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  "  are  not  in  the 
best  MSS.  "  To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  " 
is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Isaiah.  It  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  the  passage  which  Jesus  thus 
TCMid  was  one  in  which  He  wished  men  to  see  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  His  ministry.  Glad  tidings  for  the  poor, 
remission  of  sins,  comfort  for  the  mourners,  these  were 
what  He  proclaimed  now.  These  were  proclaimed 
a^n  in  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  tne  Mount. 
We  cannot  fail  to  connect  the  opening  words  with  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  at  His  baptism.  That  was  the 
**  unction  from  the  Holy  One  ^  (1  John  ii.  20)  which 
made  Him  the  Christ,  the  true  anointed  of  the  Lord. 

Beoovering  of  sight  to  the  blind.— The  English 
version  of  Isaiah  rightly  follows  the  Hebrew  in  giving 
"  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound. 
The  blindness  is  that  of  those  who  have  been  impri- 
soned in  the  darkness. 

(19)  The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.— The 
primary  reference  was  to  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  land 
that  had  been  mortgaged  returned  to  its  owner,  and 


debts  were  forgiven,  and  Israelite  slayes  released  (Lev. 
xxy.  9, 10).  It  was  to  our  Lord,  as  it  had  been  to  Isaiah, 
the  type  of  the  "year"  of  the  divine  kingdom.  A 
somewnat  slavish  Hteralism,  which  the  study  of  St. 
John's  Grospel  (chaps,  ii.,  y.,  yi.,  yii.,  xii.)  would  have 
dispelled  in  an  hour,  led  some  of  the  Fathers  to  infer 
from  this  that  our  Lord's  ministiy  lasted  but  for  a 
sinffle  year. 

(»)  And  he  closed  the  book.— Better,  rolled  up, 
as  describing  the  actual  manner  of  closing.  The  de- 
scription is  characteristic  as  indicating  (1)  that  it  pro- 
bably came  in  the  first  instance  from  an  eye-witness, 
and  (2)  the  calmness  and  deliberation  with  which  our 
Lord  acted. 

And  sat  down. — This  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of 
falling  back  to  a  place  of  comparatiye  obscurity  among 
the  cong^^tion.  To  the  Jew  it  implied  lust  the 
opposite.  The  chair  near  the  place  from  which  the 
lesson  was  read  was  the  pulpit  of  the  Babbi,  and  to 
sit  down  in  that  chair  (as  in  Matt.  y.  I,  xxiii.  2)  was 
an  assumption  by  our  Lord,  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  that  synagogue,  of  the  preacher's  function. 
This  led  to  the  eager,  fixed  gaze  of  wonder  which  the 
next  clause  speaks  of. 

Fastened  on  him.— The  Greek  word  so  rendered 
is  noticeable  as  being  used  twelve  times  by  St.  Luke, 
(chiefly  in  the  Acts),  and  t^vice  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  iii. 
7, 13),  and  by  no  other  writer  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
It  had  been  used  by  Aristotle  in  his  scientific  writings, 
and  was  probably  a  half -technical  word  which  St.  Luke's 
studies  as  a  physician  had  brought  into  his  vocabulary, 
and  which  St.  ^aul  learnt,  as  it  were,  from  him. 

(21)  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfllled.— It  is 
obyious  that  we  have  here  oidy  the  opening  words  of 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  text  from  Isaiah.  There 
must  have  been  more  than  this,  remembered  too  vaguely 
for  record,  to  explain  the  admiration  of  which  the  next 
clause  speaks.  J3ut  this  was  what  startled  them :  He 
had  left  them  as  the  son  of  the  carpenter — mother, 
brethren,  sisters  were  still  amonp'  them — and  now  He 
came  back  claiming  to  be  the  Chnst,  and  to  make  words 
that  had  seemed  to  speak  of  a  far-off  glorious  dream, 
as  a  liying  and  present  reality. 

(22)  The  gracious  words.— Literally,  the  words  of 
grace.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  latter  noun  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  becomes 
prominent  in  the  Acts,  and  is  afterwards  the  most 
characteristic  word  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  I'aul  and  St. 
Peter. 

(23)  Physician,  heal  thyself.— There  is  something 
interesting  in  our  fin<iing  this  proverb  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  beloved  physician.  May  we  think  of  him  as  hear- 
ing the  proverb  casually,  tracking  out  its  application. 
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The  Departure  from  Nazareth, 


ST.  LUKE,  IV. 


Tlije  Defnoniae  at  Capernaum^ 


Oapemaum,  do  also  here  in  thy.  country. 
<2*)  And  he  said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country/    t^s)  gu^  j  ^jj  y^^j  ^f  ^  truth, 

many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Elias,*  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up 
three  years  and  six  months,  when  great 
famine  was  throughout  all  the  land; 
<*>  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias 
sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon, 
unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow.  .^^^ 
And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet;^  and  none 
of  them  was  cleansed,  saving  Naaman 
the  Syrian.  <28>  And  all  they  in  the 
synagogue,  when  they  heard  these 
things,  were  filled  with  wrath,  ^^^  and 
rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  led  him  unto  the  brow^  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  down  headlong.  <^)  But 
he  passing  through  the  midst  of  them 
went  his  way,  ^^^^  and  came  down  to 
Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  taught 
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them  on  the  sabbath  days.  (^>  And 
they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine: 
for  nis  word  was  with  power.' 

<^>  And  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a 
man,'  which  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
devil,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
(3*)  saying,  Let  us  alone  ;^  what  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 
art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?  I  know 
thee  who  thou  art;  the  Holy  One  of 
God.  <®>  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  say- 
ing. Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of 
him.  And  when  the  devil  had  thrown 
him  in  the  midst,  he  came  out  of  him, 
and  hurt  him  not.  W  And  they  were 
all  amazed,  and  spake  among  them- 
selves, saying,  What  a  word  is  this !  for 
with  authority  and  power  he  com- 
mandeth  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they 
come  out.  <^  And  the  fame  of  him 
went  out  into  every  place  of  the  oountry 
round  about. 

(®>  And  he  arose  out  of  the  synagogue,^ 
and  entered  into  Simon's  house.     And 


and  80  coming  on  this  history  P  It  was,  probably, 
so  far  as  is  ciowu,  a  common  Jewish  proverb;  bat 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Greek  writers,  and  it  was 
therefore  Hkely  to  attract  his  notice. 

(24)  No  prophet  is  accepted.— The  proverb  is  re- 
markable as  having  been  qnoted  by  our  Liord  certainly 
twice,  possibly  oftcner:  (1)  on  this  His  first  visit  after 
His  baptism  to  Nazareth;  (2)  on  His  second  visit 
(Matt.  xiii.  57;  Mark  vi.  4).  St.  John*s  reference  to  it 
(iv.  44)  may  have  risen  out  of  one  or  other  of  these 
two  occasions,  but  it  rather  conveys  the  impression 
of  the  saying  havinep  been  often  on  the  lips  of  Jesns. 

(26)  Save  unto  Sarepta.— Better,  hut  unto  Sarepta, 
the  Greek  coninnction  here  marking  a  contrast  rather 
than  an  exception.  Sarepta,  the  Zarephath  of  1  Kings 
xyii.  9,  was  a  Phosnician  city  lying  between  l>p!e  and 
Sidon.  The  reference  to  this  incident  at  the  commence- 
ment of  onr  Lord*8  ministry  is  a  striking  instance  of 
His  method  of  reading  the  underlying  lessons  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  snch  as  we  see  after- 
wards in  His  reference  to  David  eating  the  shewbread. 
(See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  3, 4.)  In  what  seemed  a  mere 
episode  in  the  life  of  Elijah  He  finds  a  truth  which 
implies  the  futnre  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  When  He 
complied  with  the  prayer  ^  of  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman,  He  was  doing  as  Elijah  had  done. 

m  Eliseus  the  prophet.— The  original  gives,  as 
was  natural,  the  Greek  form  of  Elisha,  as  before  of 
Elijah. 

Saving  Naaman. — Better,  hut  Naaman,  as  before. 

(28)  Were  filled  with  wrath.  —  The  admiration 
they  had  felt  at  first  was  soon  turned  into  bitterness. 
Thev  heard  themselves  spoken  of  as  though  there 
might  be  a  faith  in  Zidon  and  in  Syria  which  was  not 
found  in  Israel,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
altogether  destitute. 

m  The  brow  of  the  hill,— See  Notes  on  chap.  i. 
26.  The  hill  now  shown  as  the  Mount  of  Precipita- 
tion iB  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  could  hardly 


have  been  the  place  referred  to.  There  is,  however,  a 
cliff  about  forty  feet  high  close  to  the  city. 

That  they  mig^t  oast  him  down  headlong.-* 
The  Greek  word  implies  casting  down  from  a  eHff  or 
precipice.  It  was  not  a  recognised  Jewish  punishment, 
as  flinging  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  at  Rome ;  but 
we  have  an  instance  of  it  as  an  improvised  method  of 
execution  in  Amaeiah's  treatment  of  the  Edomite  pri- 
soners in  2  Chron.  xxv.  12.  A  multitude  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fanaticism  or  anger  is  always  fertile  in 
en>edients  of  this  nature. 

GK))  He  passing  through  the  midst  of  them. — 
The  words  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  directly  super- 
natural deliverance,  as  though  the  multitude  had  been 
smitten  with  blindness,  or  onr  Lord  had  become  invisi- 
ble. We  have  no  right  to  insert  miracles  in  the  Gk>8pel 
records.  Calmness,  silence,  the  moral  power  of  self- 
possessed  righteousness  have  in  themselves  a  power, 
often  proved,  to  baffle  the  fury  of  an  angry  mob. 

(31)  And  came  down  to  Capernaum.  —  See 
Note  on  Matt.  iv.  13.  St.  Luke,  it  will  be  noticed, 
gives,  what  St.  Matthew  does  not  g^ve,  the  reason  of 
the  removal. 

(32)  At  his  doctrine.— Better,  His  teaching,  as  else- 
where.   The  form  and  manner  was  what  amazed  men. 

His  word  was  with  power.— The  word  used  is 
the  same  as  the  "  authority "  of  Matt.  vii.  29.  There 
was  no  timid  references  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
or  the  dictum  of  this  or  that  scribe,  suoh  as  they  were 
familiar  with  in  the  sermons  they  commonly  heard  in 
their  svnagogues. 

(33-i7)  And  in  the  synagogpie.— See  Notes  on 
Mark  i.  23 — ^27.  The  narrative,  as  being  common 
to  these  two  Gospels,  and  not  found  in  St.  Matthew, 
may  be  looked  on  as  having  probably  been  ooznmnni- 
cated  by  one  Evangelist  to  uie  other  when  they  met  at 
Home  (Col.  iv.  10, 14).    See  Introduction  to  St.  Mark. 

(38, 38)  And  he  arose  out  of  the  synagogue.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  14    Peculiar  to  Si  Luke  and 
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dealing  of  Simon's  Wife's  Motlier, 


ST.  LUKE,  V. 


'Hie  MiracuUms  Draught  of  Fishes, 


Simon's  wife's  mother  was  taken  with  a 
;great  fever ;  and  they  besooght  him  for 
her.  (^^  And  he  stood  over  her,  and 
Tebnked  the  fever ;  and  it  leffc  her :  and 
immediately  she  arose  and  ministered 
•nnto  them. 

(^)  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting, 
;all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers 
•diseases  brought  them  unto  him;  and 
Jie  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them, 
and  healed  them.  (^)  And  devils  also 
came  out  of  many,'  crying  out,  and  say- 
ing. Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 
And  he  rebuking  them  suffered  them 
not  to  speak  :^  for  they  knew  that  he 
-was  Christ.  ^^)  And  when  it  was  day, 
he  departed  and  went  into  a  desert 
place :  and  the  people  sought  him,  and 
<;ame  unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  that  he 
should  not  depart  from  them.  ^^^  And 
he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the 
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kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also :  for 
therefore  am  I  sent.  <**>  And  he  preached 
in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,^  that,  as  the  people  pressed  upon 
him  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  he  stood 
by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  ^^^  and  saw 
two  ships  standing  by  the  lake :  but  the 
fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and 
were  washing  meir  nets.  ^^^  And  he 
entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which  was 
Simon's,  and  prayed  him  tibat  he  would 
thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land.  And 
he  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people  out 
of  the  ship.  <*)  Now  when  he  had  left 
speaking,  he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch 
out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught.  <*)  And  Simon 
answering  said  unto  him.  Master,  we 
have  toiled    all   the   night,  and   have 


indicating  what  we  may  venture  to  call  accurate  diag. 
nosis,  are  the  "  great  fever,"  our  Lord's  "  rebuking  " 
the  fever,  and  the  *'  immediate  "  rising  to  minister. 

(«o,4i)  iTow  when  the  sun  was  setting.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  yiii.  16, 17.  Common  to  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Mark  are  the  *'  divers  diseases/'  and  the  silence  im- 
posed on  the  demoniacs.  The  words  of  the  demoniacs, 
"  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,"  and  "  thev  knew  that 
He  was  the  Christ,"  are  peculiar  to  this  GrospeL 

(<®— **)  And  when  it  was  .  .  .—Again  we  have  a 
narrative  omitted  by  St.  Matthew,  but  common  to  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Mark.    See  Notes  on  Mark  i.  35 — 39. 

The  people  sought  him.— The  Greek  tense  im- 
plies continued  seeking. 

And  stayed  him.  —  Better,  tried  to  stay  Him, 
Their  wish  was  that  He  should  remain  at  Capernaum, 
heal  their  sick,  teach  them,  and  perhaps  also  that  they 
and  their  fellow-townsmen  might  thus  share  in  the 
fame  of  the  new  Prophet. 

(^)  I  must  preach.— Better,  I  must  declare  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kinadom.  The  Greek  verb  is 
Hterally  "to  evangelise,"  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  commonly  translated  "preach." 

To  other  cities  aJso.— Literally,  to  the  other  cities, 
with  a  special  reference,  probably,  to  those  of  Gkdilee. 

(^)  He  preached. — Literally,  was  preaching. 

V. 

(i-u)  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .—See  Notes  on 
Matt.  iv.  18 — 22.  The  narratiye  here  has  so  many 
Doints  in  common  with  that  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  (i.  16 — 20)  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  most 
commentators  to  be  a  different  report  of  the  same 
facts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  all  but  mcredible  that  the 
call  to  the  four  cusciples,  the  promise  that  they  should 
be  "fishers  of  men,^*  their  leaving  all  and  following 
their  Master,  could  haye  been  repeated  after  compara- 
tively so  short  an  interval.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Liuke 
places  it  after  the  healing  of  Simon's  wife's  mother ;  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Matthew  place  what  they  relate  before,  and 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  and  Peter's  confession 
are  singularly  distmctive  features.  Their  narrative, 
■again,  is  unconnected  with  our  Lord's  preaching  to  the 
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people,  with  which  this  opens.  On  the  whole  we 
cannot  go  farther  than  saying  that  there  is  a  slight 
presumption  against  the  hypothesis  of  identity.  On 
the  assumption  of  difference  we  may  infer  that  while 
our  Lord  went  by  Himself  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  to  "  the  other  cities,"  the  disciples  returned, 
as  tiiey  did  after  the  Resurrection,  to  their  old  manner 
of  life,  and  were  now  called  again  to  their  higher 
work. 

The  lake  of  Gennesaret.— St.  Luke  is  the  only 
Eyangelist  who  thus  describes  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On 
the  ]Mid  of  Crennesaret,  see  Note  on  Matt.  liy.  34. 

(2)  Two  ships.— Better,  boats,  or  little  ships,  the 
Greek  word  being  a  diminutive,  as  in  John  yi.  2o.  The 
narratiye  implies  that  they  were  the  boats  respectively 
of  Jonas,  the  father  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  of 
Zebedee. 

Washing  their  nets.— There  is  a  slight,  but  notice- 
able variation  here,  from  the  "  mending  their  nets  "  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  process  implied  that 
having  fished  fruitlessly  during  tne  night,  they  were 
now  giving  up  the  work,  and  ckaning  their  nets  from 
weeds,  etc.,  before  laying  them  up.  On  the  assump. 
tion  that  the  two  narratives  refer  to  the  same  event, 
some  have  seen  in  the  "mending,"  a  confirmation  of 
the  statement  in  St.  Luke  that  the  "  nets  brake."  The 
Note  on  verse  6  will,  however,  show  that  is  precisely 
what  he  does  not  saj. 

(3)  He  entered  into  one  of  the  ships.— Our  Lord 
would  seem  to  have  chosen  this  mode  of  teaching  not 
unfrequently. 

(i)  Let  down  your  nets.— It  is,  perhaps,  a  sL'^ht 
indication  that  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  does  not  give 
the  same  event  as  the  other  Gospels,  that  they  use  a 
different  word  for  "  net,"  and  one  that  has,  tecmiica]]^, 
quite  a  distinct  meaning.  St.  Luke's  word,  however,  la 
generic,  and  may  therefore  include  the  other ;  and  the 
other  two  use  it  when  they  speak  of  the  disciples 
leaving  their  "nets.** 

(5)  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night.— The 
word  translated  Master  {epistates)  is  not  the  same  as 
that  {didaskalos,  teacher)  in  the  other  Gospels,  and 
often  in  this  also^  imd  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.    It 
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TJie  Leper  Cleansed^ 


taken  nothing :  ncTertheless  at  thy  word 
I  will  let  down  the  net,  <^^  And  when 
they  had  this  done,  they  inclosed  a  great 
multitude  of  fishes :  and  their  net  brake. 
t^>  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  part- 
ners, which  were  in  the  other  ship,  that 
they  should  come  and  help  them.  And 
they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so 
that  they  began  to  sink.  (®)  When 
Simon  Peter  saw  it^  he  fell  down  at 
Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.  ^^)  For 
he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were 
with  him,  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes 
which  they  had  taken:  ^^^^  and  so  was 
also  James,  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not; 
from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men. 
<*^)  And  when  they  had  brought  their 
ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,*  when  he  was 
in  a  certain  city,  behold  a  man  full  of 
leprosy:  who  seeing  Jesus  fell  on   his 
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face,  and  besought  him,  saying.  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 
(*3)  And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
touched  him,  saying,  I  will:  be  thou 
clean.  And  immediately  the  leprosy 
departed  from  him.  ^^^^  And  he  charged 
him  to  tell  no  man  :  but  go,  and  shew 
thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy 
cleansing,  according  as  Moses  com- 
manded, for  a  testimony  unto  them. 
(^*^  But  so  much  the  more  went  there  a 
fame  abroad  of  him :  and  great  multi- 
tudes came  together  to  hear,  and  to  be 
healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities. 

(i«)  And  he  withdrew  himself  into  the 
wilderness,  and  prayed.  ^^  And  it 
came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,  as  he 
was  teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees 
and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by,  which 
were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Gralilee, 
and  Judsea,  and  Jerusalem :  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal 
them. 

(^^  And,  behold,  men  brought  in  a 
bed  a  man  which  was  taken  with  a 


implies  a  less  distinct  recognition  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter as  a  teacher  or  Kahbi,  and  was  more  the  huignage 
of  general  respect,  snch  as  workmen  might  nse  of  their 
master.  Here,  however,  St.  Peter's  langpiage  implies 
the  previous  discipleship  which  we  learn  from  John  i. 
35—43. 

(6)  Their  net  brake.— Better,  their  nets  were  hreak- 
ing,  the  tense  being  the  imperfect. 

(7)  Their  partners,  wnich  were  in  the  other 
ship. — These  are  named  in  verse  10  as  "  James,  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.'' 

(8)  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man.— 
We  must  remember  that  both  before  and  on  that  very 
daj  Peter  liad  listened  to  our  Lord's  teaching  in  all  its 
deep  and  piercing  power,  and  that  thus  what  we  have 
learnt  to  call  "  conviction  of  sin  "  may  well  have  been 
begun  in  him.  Then  came  the  miracle,  with  the  proof 
it  gave  of  superhuman  power  and  knowledge,  and  with 
that  the  consciousness,  such  as  ever  accompanies  man's 
recognition  of  contact  with  the  divine,  of  his  own 
exceeding  sinfulness.  So  Isaiah  cried,  "Woe  is  me, 
for  1  am  a  man  of  imclean  lips  "  (Isa.  vi.  5).  So  Job 
cried,  **  1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but    now    mine  eye  seeth  Tliee;   wherefore    1  abhor 

'  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  "  (Job  xlii.  5,  6). 

(9)  For  he  was  astonished.— More  literally,  for 
astonishment  seized  him. 

(10)  Which  were  partners  with  Simon.— The 
Greek  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  verse  7 ;  that  ex- 
pressing that  they  were  sharers  in  the  work,  this  a  more 
general  partnership  in  business,  as  in  Fhilem.  verse  17. 

Thou  Shalt  catch  men.— This  is  St.  Luke's  equi- 
valent for  the  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  "  in  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The  word  implies  that  what 
is  caught  is  taken  alive.  The  only  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  is  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

(li)  They  forsook  all  .  .  .—This  is  obviously  the 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  facts 


related  bv  the  three  Evangelists,  but  it  admits  of  being^ 
oxpkdnea,  as  above,  by  supposing  a  temporary  return 
(such  as  we  find  after  the  Resurrection  in  Jolm  xzi.  1) 
to  their  former  calling. 

(12-16)  A  man  full  of  leprosy.- See  Notes  on 
Matt.  viii.  2 — i.  The  precise  description  is  peculiar  to,, 
and  characteristic  of,  St.  Luke,  as  is  also  the  man'a 
"  falling  on  his  face."  The  latter  is  interesting  as  ex- 
plaining the  more  general  "  worshipping  "  of  St.  Mark. 

(15)  So  much  zhe  more* — The  statement  agrees 
with  St.  Mark,  St.  Matthew  closing  his  account  with 
the  command  given  to  the  leper.  Both  the  verbs^ 
"went"  and  "came  together,"  are  in  the  tense  that 
implies  continuous  action. 

^6)  He  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilder- 
ness.— ^Literally,  into  the  wildemesses,  agreeing  witk 
St.  Mark's  "  in  desert  places,"  now  in  one  part,  now  in 
another,  of  the  unenclosed,  nncultivat43d  country.  The 
addition  that  he  "  was  praying  "  there  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke,  who,  throughout  his  Grospel,  lays  stress  on 
this  feature  in  our  Lord's  life.     (See  Introduction.) 

(17-26)  It  came  to  pass  .  .  . — See  Notes  on 
Matt.  ix.  1—8. 

Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law.— The  de- 
scription of  the  crowd  of  listeners  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Luke.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  doctors  of  the  law 
had  come  from  Jerusalem  is  obviously  important  in 
its  connection  with  St.  John's  account  (chaps,  ii-.  y-)  of 
our  Lord's  previous  work  in  that  city,  and  as  explaining 
thepart  now  taken  by  them. 

was  present  to  heal  them.— If  we  retain  th» 
plural  pronoun,  it  must  be  taken  generally  as  meaning 
those  who  sought  healing.  The  better  MSS.,  however^ 
give  the  singular,  and  then  it  must  be  taken,  **  the  power 
of  the  Lord  (i.e.,  of  Grod)  was  present  for  His  (work  of) 
healing." 

(18)  Which  was  taken  with  a  palsy.— Literally 
paralysed,  or  palsy^stricken,  a  somewhat  more  technical^ 
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The  Man  Sick  of  the  Palty. 


ST,    LUKE,    V. 


ThA  CaU  of  Levi  Hie  Fublicark 


palsy  :•  and  they  songlit  means  to  bring 
him  in,  and  to  lay  him  before  him.  (^^> 
And  when  they  could  not  find  by  what 
way  they  might  bring  him  in  because 
of  the  multitude,  they  went  upon  the 
hiousetop,  and  let  him  down  through  the 
idling  with  his  couch  into  the  midst 
before  Jesus.  ^^^  And  when  he  saw 
their  faith,  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,  ^^^^  And  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to 
Teason,  saying,  Who  is  Miis  which 
speaketh  blasphemies?  Who  can  for- 
^Te  sins,  but  God  alone  ?  ^^^  But  when 
Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts,  he 
answering  said  unto  them,  What  reason 
ye  in  your  hearts?  ^^^  Whether  is 
easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
or  to  say.  Rise  up  and  walk  ?  t^>  But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
{he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  I 
say  unto  thee.  Arise,  and  take  up  thy 
couch,  and  go  into  thine  house.  ^^^ 
And  immedmtoly  he  rose  up  before 
them,  and  took  up  that  whereon  he  lay, 
and  departed  to  his  own  house,  glorify- 
ing Grod.  W  And  they  were  all  amazed, 
and  they  glorified  God,  and  were  filled 
with  fear,  saying,  We  have  seen  strange 
things  to  day. 
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^  And  after  these  things  he  went 
forth,*  and  saw  a  pubUcan,  named  Levi, 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  :  and  he 
said  unto  him,  FoUow  me.  <^^  And  he 
left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  him.  ^^^ 
And  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  in  his 
own  house :  and  there  was  a  great  com- 
pany of  publicans  and  of  others  that  sat 
dpwn  with  them.  (*^>  But  their  scribes 
and  Pharisees  murmured  against  his 
disciples,  saying,  Why  do  ye  eat  and 
drink  with  publicans  and  sinners?  <^> 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them. 
They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  they  that  are  sick.  ^^^  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance. 

(33)  And  they  said  unto  him,  Why  do 
the  disciples  of  John  fast  often,'  and 
make  prayers,  and  likewise  the  disciples 
of  the  Pharisees;  but  thine  eat  and 
drink?      ^3*)  j^^  }^q  gaid   unto  them, 

Can  ye  make  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?  (35)  But  the  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken 
away  from  them,  and  then  shall  they 
fast  in  those  days. 

(36)  And  he  spake  also  a  parable  unto 
them ;  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new 
garment  upon  an  old ;  if  otherwise,  then 


and  therefore  characteristic  word  than  the  "sick  of 
the  palsy  "  in  the  other  Gospels. 

i^  With  hlB  oonoh.— The  Greek  word  is  the 
diminntive  of  the  word  translated  "  hed  "  in  Terse  18, 
and  is  nsed,  apparently,  as  St.  Mark  nses  the  Latin 
grabaium,  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  process  descrihed 
was  possible. 

(22)  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts.— 
Better,  their  reasonings^  the  Greek  nonn  being  formed 
from  the  verb  used  in  verse  2L 

(35)  Glorifying  Gk>d.— The  fact  that  the  man  him- 
self did  this  as  well  as  the  by-standers  is  pecoliar  to 
St.  Lnke. 

(26)  They  glorified  God.— Noticeable  as  common 
to  all  the  three  reports.  The  precise  expression,  "  We 
have  seen  strange  things  to-day"  (literally,  things 
beyond  expectation),  is  peculiar  to  St.  Lnke. 

(27—32)  A  publican,  named  Levi.— See  Kotes  on 
Matt.  iz.  d— 13,  Mark  ii.  li— 17.  St.  Luke's  agree- 
ment  with  St.  Mark  is  a^n  a  noticeable  fact. 

(28)  And  followed  him.— Not  then  only,  but  con- 
tinually, the  verb  being  in  the  imperfect  tense. 

(»)  A  great  feast.— The  fact  stated  agrees  with  St. 
Mark,  but  the  precise  phrase  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 
The  noun  means  lit^erally  a  reception,  and  agrees, 
curiously  enough,  with  the  most  modem  use  of  that 
word. 

Of  publicans  and  of  others.— It  is,  perhaps, 
characteristic  of  St.  Luke  as  a  Gentile  that  ne 
will  not  use  the  word  "  sinners  "  as  Si  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  appear  to  have  used  it,  as  popularly  includ- 


ing heathen  as  such,  and  substitutes  the  vaguer  word 
"  others." 

(80)  Murmured. — Better,  trere  murmuring,  Li  re- 
porting what  was  said  by  others,  St.  Luke  naturally 
gives  the  word  "  sinners  "  as  it  was  actually  spoken. 

(31)  They  that  are  whole.— Better,  they  thai  are 
in  heaUh,  Note,  as  once  more  characteristic  of  the 
"physician,"  the  use  of  this  term  instead  of  "they 
that  are  strong,"  the  strict  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
used  in  the  other  two  Gospels.     (See  Introduction.) 

(32)  I  came  not. — Strictly,  I  have  not  come. 

But  sinners  to  repentance.— In  the  best  MSS.  the 
last  word  is  added  by  St.  Luke  only.  One  MS.  (the  Sinai- 
tic)  has  the  remarkable  various-reading  "  the  ungodly  " 
for  "  sinners,"  as  if  from  a  recollection  of  Rom.  v.  6, 7. 

(»-»)  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast?— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  14—17,  Mark  ii.  1&— 22.  Si 
Luke  is  less  definite  than  the  other  two  in  stating  who* 
the  questioners  were.  It  is  only  from  St.  Mark  that 
we  learn  that  they  included  the  two  classes  to  whom 
the  question  referred. 

(S4f  Can  ye  make  . .  .P— The  question  is  somewhat 
stronger  in  form  than  the  simple,  *'  Can  the  children 
of  the  bride-chamber  fast  ?  "  in  the  other  reports. 

(96)  And  he  spake  also  a  parable  unto  them.— 
The  illustration  that  follows  is  common  to  all  throe 
reports,  but  St.  Luke  only  describes  it  as  a  parable, 
the  others  apparently  confining  that  t^rm  to  something 
that  took  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative. 

IXo  man  putteth.— The  better  MSS.  give,  No  man 
having  rent  a  piece  from  a  new  garment  putteth  it  upon 
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Neio  Wine  and  Old  Bottiea. 


ST.  LUKE,  VI. 


Plucking  Com  on  the  Sabbatk. 


both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the 
piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with  the  old.  ^^  And  no 
man  pntteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles ; 
else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles, 
and  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall 
perish,  ^*^  But  new  wine  must  be  put 
into  new  bottles;  and  both  are  pre- 
served. (^)  No  man  also  having  drunk 
old  wine  straightway  desireth  new :  for 
he  saith.  The  old  is  better. 


a]Utt.l2.L 


CHAPTER  VI.— 0)  And  it  came  to- 
pass  on  the  second  sabbath  after  the 
first,"  that  he  went  through  the  com 
fields ;  and  his  disciples  plucked  the  ears 
of  com,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in 
their  hands.  <^^  And  certam  of  the 
Pharisees  said  unto  them,  Whj  do  ye 
that  which  is  not  lawful  to  dp  on  the 
sabbath  days?  (^>  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing them  said.  Have  ye  not  read  so- 
much  as  this,  what  David  did,  when 


an  old.  The  form  which  the  iUnstration  thus  assames 
ffivea  it  obvionsly  a  greater  vividness.  What  folly  could 
oe  greater  than  the  act  described  P 

Both  the  new  maketh  a  rent.— Better,  as  agree- 
ing with  the  reading  just  given,  he  wiU  both  rend  the  new, 
and  the  patch  from  the  new  wiU  not  ctgree  with  the  old, 

(37)  ElJse. — Better,  as  before,  if  otherwise. 

The  bottles  shall  perish;— Better,  will  perish, 
there  being  no  reason  for  any  difference  between  the 
two  verbs. 

(38)  ITo  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine.— 
This  addition  is  peculiar  to  St.  Lnke,  and  calls  accord- 
ingly for  distinct  notice.  The  interpretation  of  the 
imagery  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  old  wiue  is  the  prin- 
ciple— ^in  spiritual  things,  the  religion — that'animatea  the 
man's  former  Ufe.  In  relation  to  those  immediately 
addressed,  it  represented  the  motive-power  of  the  Law 
in  its  rigid  ana  Pharisaic  form.  The  new  wine,  as  in 
the  NoSes  on  the  previous  parables,  is  the  freer, 
nobler,  life-power  ox  the  g^pel.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  men  accustomed  to  the  older  system 
should  be  unwilling  to  embrace  the  new,  as  thinlong  it 
stronger  and  more  potent  than  they  could  bear.  The 
words  are  spoken  in  a  tone  of  something  like  a  tolerant 
pi^for  the  prejudices  of  age  and  custom. 

The  old  IS  better.— The  better  MSS.  give  simply 
"  the  old  is  good,"  the  adjective  partly  implying  the  sense 
of  ''  mild."  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  *'  good  wine  "  of 
the  miracle  at  Cana  (John  ii.  10).  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  the  Jews  attached  the  same  value  that 
we  do  to  the  mellowed  flavour  given  to  wine  by  age. 
New  or  sweet  wine,  drunk  within  a  year  or  so  of  fermen- 
tation, would  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite  delicacy 
(Neh.  X.  39 ;  Prov.  iii.  10 ;  Hos.  iv.  11 ;  Hag.  i.  11, 
it  al,),  though  men  of  weak  constitutions  might  shrink 
from  its  effects,  as  the  Pharisees  were  shrinking  from 
the  freedom  of  which  our  Lord  set  the  example.  Not 
altogether  without   significance,   as    bearing  on   this 

me,  is  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  13), 
le  first  workings  of  the   Pentecostal  gift  led 
men  to  speak  of  the  disciples  as  **  full  of  new  wine." 


disciple 
VI. 


(1)  On  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first.— 
Literally,  the  second-first  Sabbath,  There  is  nothing 
like  the  phrase  in  any  other  author,  and  its  meaning  is 
therefore  to  a  mreat  extent  conjectural.  Its  employ- 
ment by  St.  Luke  may  be  noted  as  indicating  his  wish' 
to  be  accurate  as  an  historian.  He  sought  to  gather,  as 
far  as  he  could,  definite  dates;  and  hearing,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  of  this,  as  fixing  the  time  of 
what  followed,  inserted  it  in  his  record. 
^  It  maybe  noted  that  the  facts  of  the  case  fix  limits  on 
either  side.  The  com  was  ripe  enough  to  be  rubbed  in 
the  hands,  and  yield  its  grain.     It  had  not  yet  been 


gathered.  It  could  not  therefore  be  much  earlier  than 
the  Passover,  when  the  barley  harvest  began,  and 
not  much  later  than  the  Pentecost,  when  the  meat  was. 
ripe.  If  it  preceded,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  (see 
chap.  ix.  12),  the  f eedhig  of  the  Five  Thousand,  it  must 
have  been  before  the  Passover  (John  vi.  4).  The  con- 
jectures, such  as  they  are,  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month  of  the- 
year,  taking  Nisan  (in  which  the  Passover  occurred)  as 
the  first  month. 

(2.)  The  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover,  that  day  being  itself  kept  as  a  supplementary 
feast. 

(3.)  The  ilrst  Sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the 
sabbatic  cycle  of  seven  years. 

(4c.)  As  the  Jewish  year  had  two  beginnings,  one 
(the  civU)  reckoning  from  the  month  Tisri  (including 
part  of  September  and  October) ;  the  other  (the  eccle- 
siastical) from  Nisan,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  first 
Sabbath  in  Tisri  was  called  first-first,  the  first  in 
Nisan  second-first, 

(5.)  The  Sabbath  in  the  Pentecostal  week,  the  second 
chief  or  first  Sabbath,  as  that  in  the  Passover  week 
was  the  first. 

(6.)  The  day  after  the  new  moon,  when,  through 
some  accident,  its  appearance  had  not  been  reported  te 
the  Sanhedrin  in  time  for  the  sacrifice  connected  with 
it.  In  such  a  case  the  second  day  was  kept  as  the  monthly 
feast,  t.e.,  received  the  honours  of  the  first,  and  so 
might  come  to  be  known  technically  as  the  second- 
first.  If  it  coincided,  as  often  it  must  have  done,  with 
the  actual  Sabbath,  such  a  day  might  naturally  be  called 
a  second-first  Sabbath, 

In  the  total  dearth  of  information  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  decisively  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  views, 
^e  last  has  the  merit  of  at  least  suggesting  the  way 
in  which  Si  Lnke  mayhave  become  acquainted  with 
so  peculiar  a  term.  We  know  from  Jewish  writers 
in  tne  Mishna  that  the  new-moon  feast  was  determined 
by  the  personal  observation  of  watchmen  appointed 
by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  not  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tion, and  it  was  when  they  failed  to  observe  or  report 
it  in  time  that  the  rule  stated  above  came  into  play. 
We  know  from  CoL  ii.  16,  that  the  observance  of  that 
feast  had  risen  into  a  new  prominence  in  the  ritual  of  & 
sect  which  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  with  that  of 
the  Essenes.  (See  Note  on  Col.  ii.  16.)  Amonj^  those 
whom  St.  Luke  seems  to  have  known  at  Antioch  we 
find  the  name  of  Manaen,  or  Menahem,  the  foster- 
brother  of  Herod  the  Tetrarch  (Acts  xiiL  1),  pre- 
sumably, as  many  commentators  have  suggested,  the 
son  or  grandson  of  Menahem,  an  Essene  prophet^ 
who  had  predicted  the  future  sovereignty  of  Herod 
the  Great.  (See  Introduction.)  In  this  way,  accordingly, 
if  such  a  technical  nomenclature  were  in  use,  as  it 
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The  Withered  Hand  Healed. 


ST.  LUKE,  VI. 


The  Night  spent  in  Prayer^ 


himself  was  an  hnngred,  and  they  which 
were  with  him;  <*^  how  he  went  into 
the  house  of  God,  and  did  take  and  eat 
the  shewbready  and  gave  also  to  them 
that  were  with  him;  which  it  is  not 
lawf ol  to  eat  but  for  the  priests  aJone  P 
^^^  And  he  said  imto  them.  That  the 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath. 
<^^  And  it  came  to  pass  also  on  another 
sabbath,'  that  he  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogue and  taught :  and  there  was  a  man 
whose  right  hand  was  withered.  ^^  And 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  him, 
whether  he  would  heal  on  the  sabbath 
day ;  that  they  might  find  an  accusation 
against  him.  <^>  But  he  knew  their 
thoughts,  and  said  to  the  man  which 
had  the  withered  hand,  Bise  up,  and 


a  Matt  13.81 


stand  forth  in  the  midst.  And  he  arose 
and  stood  forth.  <^)  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  them,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing ;  Is 
it  lawful  on  the  sabbath  days  to  do  good, 
or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy 
it  ?  ^^^>  And  looking  round  about  upon 
them  all,  he  said  unto  the  man.  Stretch 
forth  thy  hand.  And  he  did  so:  and 
his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the 
other.  (")  And  they  were  filled  with 
madness;  and  communed  one  with 
another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus. 
(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  he  went  out  into  a  mountain  to 
pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God. 

(^>  And  when  it  was  day,  he  called 
unto  him  his  disciples :  and  of  them  he 


likely  to  be  among  the  Essenes,  St.  Luke  was  likely 
to  hear  it.  We  may  add  further,  that  Manaen,  from 
his  positiou,  was  likely  to  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  llie  Baptist;  that  he  could  scarcely  fail 
to  have  been  impressed  with  a  life  which  was  so 
entirely  moulded,  outwardly  at  least,  on  the  Essene 
type;  and  must  have  passed  through  the  teaching 
of  John  to  that  of  Christ.  We  find  this  incidei» 
following  in  immediato  sequence  upon  one  in  which 
the  disciples  of  John  were  prominent  (chap.  v.  33). 
May  we  not  think  therefore,  with  some  reason,  of 
Muiaen  having  been  among  them,  and  of  his  having 
sapplied  St.  Lake  with  the  technical  torm  that  fixed 
the  ver^  day  of  the  journey  through  the  corn-fields  P 
Combining  this  view  with  the  fact  that  if  this  were  a 
new-moon  Sabbath  it  must  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  moon  of  Nisan,  possibly  coinciding  with  an 
actoal  Sabbath,  we  haye  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
lesson  for  the  first  Sabbath  in  that  month,  in  the 
modem  Jewish  calendar,  is  from  1  Sam.  zxL,  and  so 
contained  the  history  of  the  shewbread  to  which  our 
Lord  refers.  This  coincidence,  oorrespondinff  with 
what  we  find  in  the  miaffogae  discourses  of  chap.  iy. 
17,  and  of  Acts  ziii  15  (where  see  Note),  is  another  con- 
firmation of  the  yiew  now  maintained. 

It  remains  to  add  that  one  group  of  MSS.  of  high 
-authority  omit  the  perplexing  word,  and  that  some 
critics  hold  it  to  haye  g^wn  out  of  an  original  **  on  the 
first  Sabbath,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "  o&er  Sabbath  " 
of  yerse  6 ;  and  suppose  that  an  ignorant  scribe  corrected 
this  in  the  margin  to  **  second,"  and  that  one  still  more 
ignorant  combined  the  two  readings.  These  arbitrary 
conjectures  are,  howeyer,  eminenfly  unscholiurly ;  and 
the  yery  difficulty  presented  by  the  word  must,  on 
all  nsual  laws  ox  textual  criticism,  be  admitted  as  an 
argument  for  ite  genuineness. 

He  went  through  the  oom-flelds.— See  for  the 
narratiye  that  follows  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  1—8,  Mark 
il  2a-28. 

Plucked  the  ears  of  com,  and  did  eat.— 
Better,  were  plucking,  and  were  ealing. 

(6)  It  came  to  pass  also  on  another  sabbath.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  9 — 14,  Mark  iii.  1 — 6. 

Whose  right  hand  was  withered.— St.  Lnke 
alone  specifies  which  hand  it  was  that  was  affected. 

(7)  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  him.- 
Better,  were  waiehing. 


(8)  Bise  up,  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst.— Here 
again,  and  throughout  what  follows,  we  haye  another 
example  of  a  narratiye  in  which  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
agree  much  more  closely  than  either  agrees  with  St. 
Matthew. 

(10)  And  looking  round  about  upon  them.— 
See  Notes  on  Mark  lii.  4. 

(11)  They  were  filled  with  madness.— The  ex- 
pression is  peculiar  te  St.  Luke's  report. 

Communed  one  with  another. — It  seems  singu- 
lar that  Luke,  who  in  other  respecte  seems  te  haye  had 
so  many  pointe  of  contact  with  people  connected  with 
the  Herods  (see  Introduction),  should  haye  omitted  the 
fact  which  St.  Mark  records,  that  it  was  with  the 
Herodians  that  tiie  Pharisees  took  counsel.  Possibly, 
howeyer,  his  yery  acquaintance  with  the  men  so  named 
may  haye  made  him  reluctant  te  giye  a  special  promi- 
nence te  the  part  they  had  taken  against  the  Christ. 
St.  Mark,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that  they  "  teok 
counsel "  (or,  held  a  council)  that  they  might  destroy  Him. 

(12)  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray.— 
Better,  into  the  mountain,  or,  the  hUl-country,  The 
stress  liud  on  the  prayers  of  Jesus  is  again  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Luke. 

Continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.— Tlie 
original,  at  least,  admits  of  another  rendering.  The 
word  translated  "  prayer  "  (proseuche)  had  come  te  bo 
appUed  to  the  place  dedicated  te  prayer — ^the  chapel  or 
oratery  by  the  river-side,  or  on  the  mountain-side^ 
where  there  was  a  running  stream  available  for  ab- 
lutions, to  which  devout  Jews  could  retire  for  their 
devotions.  Such  a  proeeucKe  there  seems  te  have  been 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xvL  13).  Another  is  named  at 
Halicamassus.  Such,  the  language  of  Roman  poet« 
{in  qua  te  qucero  proaeuchd,  Juvenal,  Sat  iii.  ^  296) 
shows  us,  there  were  at  Rome.  The  fact  mentioned 
by  Josephus  that  there  was  one  near  Tiberias  [Life, 
c.  54)  snows  that  they  were  not  unknown  in  Galilee. 
The  precise  combination  of  words — literally,  in  tlie 
prayer  of  Ood—hB  not  found  elsewhere  for  prayer  a» 
offered  te  God. 

(13)  And  when  it  was  day.— In  the  place  which 
he  assigns  te  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  St.  Luke  agrees 
more  closely  with  St  Mark  than  with  St.  Matthew, 
who  makes  it  precede  the  narratives  of  the  disciples 
plucking  the  ears  of  com,  and  the  healing  of  tlio 
withered  hand,  which  here  it  follows.    A  precisely- 
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The  Choice  of  the  Twdve  ApoeUes, 


ST.   LUKE,  VI. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Plain, 


chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named 
apostles;'*  ^^^  Simon,  (whom  he  also 
named  Peter,)  and  Andrew  his  brother, 
James  and  John,  Philip  and  Bartholo- 
mew, ^'^^  Matthew  and  Thomas,  James 
the  eon  of  Alphseus,  and  Simon  called 
Zelotes,  (^*)  And  Judas  the  brother  of 
James,*  and  Judas  Iscariot,  which  also 
was  the  traitor. 

W  And  he  came  down  with  them, 
and  stood  in  the  plain,  and  the  company 
of  his  disciples,  and  a  great  multitude 
of  people  out  of  all  Judaea  and  Jem- 


a]Cut.iaL 


ftJndel. 

eacatt.&aL 


salem,  and  from  the  sea  coast  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him,  and 
to  be  healed  of  their  diseases;  ^^^  and 
they  that  were  vexed  with  unclean 
spirits :  and  they  were  healed.  <^>  And 
the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch 
him :  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him, 
and  healed  them  all. 

(^>  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his 
disciples,  and  said.  Blessed  he  ye  poor :' 
for  your's  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^^^^ 
Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now :  for  ye 
shall  be  filled.    Blessed  are  ye  that  weep 


harmonised  arrangement  seems  here  impossible,  and  is, 
happily,  nnimportant.  We  mnst  be  content  to  admit 
the  possibility,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Gospels,  possibly  of  all  tfajree, 
arranging  facts  in  some  other  order  than  that  of 
chronological  sequence.  The  point  to  which  St.  Luke's 
record  was  obviously  intended  to  giye  prominence  is 
that  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  came  as  the  result  of  the 
night  of  prayer,  just  as  the  prominent  thought  in  St. 
Matthew  (ix.  36)  is  that  it  grew  out  of  our  Lord's 
compassion  for  the  multitude  tluit  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd. 

(14-16)  Simon,  (whom  he  also  named  Peter).— 
For  the  list  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  see  Notes  on  Matt. 
X.  2. 

The  only  special  points  in  St.  Luke's  list  are  (1)  that 
he  gives  Simon  Zelotes,  obviously  as  a  translation,  for 
Simon  the  Cananite,  or  Cananiean,  of  the  other  two 
lists,  and  gives  Jatnes'a  Judas,  leaving  it  uncertain 
whether  he  means  that  the  latter  was  son  or  brother  of 
the  former.  His  use  of  the  same  formula  in  the 
genealogv  of  chap.  iii.  is  in  favour  of  the  former 
relationship. 

(17)  And  he  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in 
the  plain. — ^We  are  again  confronted  with  harmonistic 
difficulties.  Li  St.  Matthew  (chap,  x.)  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve  is  followed  by  a  full  discourse  on  their 
Apostolic  work  and  its  perils.  Here  it  is  followed  by  a 
discourse  which  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  that 
many  have  supposed  it  to  be  identical.  It  is  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  that  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  distinguish  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  from  their 
mission,  the  latter  meeting  us  in  chap.  ix.  1,  Mark  vi. 
7,  and  that  in  a  form  which  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  Twelve  as  a  (ustinct  boay;  but 
we  still  have  to  face  the  fact  that  events  which 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  place  even  before  the  choice, 
St.  Matthew  places  after  the  mission.  (See  Note  on 
verse  13.) 

Stood  in  the  plain. — Better,  on  a  plain,  or  on  a 
level  place.    The  Greek  has  no  article. 

A  great  multitude  of  people.— The  description 
that  follows  has  many  points  of  resemblance  both  with 
that  in  Mark  iii.  7—12,  and  with  that  in  Matt.  iv.  24, 
immediately  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  each  separate  report  of  any  of 
our  Lord's  great  discourses  dwelt  upon  the  multitudes 
who  were  present  to  hear  them. 

(W)  There  went  virtue  out  of  him.— The  use  of 
the  term  "virtue"  (or  power)  in  this  technical  sense 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  may  be  noted  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  medical  Evamgelist.  (Gomp.  Introduction,) 
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(dO)  Blessed  be  ye  poor  .  .  .—See  Notes  on  Matt. 
V.  1.  The  conclusion  there  arrived  at — ^that  the  two 
discourses  differ  so  widely,  both  in  their  substance  and 
in  their  position  in  the  Gk)spel  narrative,  that  it  is  a 
less  violent  hypothesis  to  infer  that  they  were  spoken 
at  different  times  than  to  assume  that  the  two  Evan- 
gelists inserted  or  omitted,  as  they  thought  fit,  in 
reporting  the  same  discourse — ^will  be  taken  iiere  as  the 
basis  of  interpretation.  It  was  qmte  after  our  Lord's 
method  of  teaching  that  He  should  thus  reproduce, 
with  more  or  less  variation,  what  He  had  taught  before. 
The  English,  "  Blessed  be  ye  poor,"  is  ambiguous,  as 
leaving  it  uncertain  whether  the  words  are  the  declara- 
tion of  a  fact  or  the  utterance  of  a  prayer.  Better, 
Blessed  are  ye  poor.  We  note  at  once  the  absence  of 
the  qualif ving  words  of  St.  Matthew's  "  poor  in  spirit,'* 
Assume  the  identity  of  the  two  discourses,  and  then 
we  have  to  think  of  St.  Luke  or  his  informant  as 
omitting  words,  and  those  singularly  important 
words,  which  our  Lord  had  spoken;  and  this,  it 
is  obvious,  presents  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  the 
thought  that  our  Lord  varied  Uie  aspects  of  the  truths 
which  He  presented,  now  affirming  the  blessedness  of 
the  "poor  in  spirit,"  now  that  of  those  who  were 
literally  "poor,"  as  having  less  to  hinder  them  from 
the  attainment  of  the  higner  poverty.  See  Notes  on 
Matt.  V.  8.  It  seems  to  nave  oeen  St.  Luke's  spedal 
aim  to  collect  as  much  as  he  could  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing as  to  the  danger  of  riches.    (See  Introduction,) 

Note  the  substitution  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God " 
for  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  St.  Matthew. 

(21)  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now.— In  the 
second  beatitude,  as  in  the  first,  we  note  the  absence  of 
the  words  that  seem  to  g^ve  the  blessing  on  those  that 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  its  specially 
spiritual  character.  The  law  implied  is  obviously  the 
same  as  before.  Fulness  of  bread,  a  life  abounding  in 
comforts  and  luxuries,  like  that  of  the  Rich  Man  in  the 
parable  of  chap.  xvi.  19,  tends  to  dull  the  edge  of 
appetite  for  higher  things.  Those  who  know  what  the 
hunger  of  the  body  is,  can  understand  better,  and  are 
more  likely  to  feel,  the  hunger  of  the  soul. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now:  for  ye  shall 
laugh.— The  clause  is  remarkable  as  being  (with  its 
counterpart  in  verse  25)  the  only  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  use  of  "  laughter "  as  the  symbol  of 
spiritual  joy.  In  Jas.  iv.  9  it  comes  in  as  represent- 
ing worldly  ghidness;  but  the  Greek  word  was  too  much 
associated  with  the  lower  forms  of  mirth  to  find  ready 
acceptance.  It  is  probable  that  the  Aramaic  word 
which  our  Lord  used,  like  the  mirth  or  laughter  which 
entered  into  the  name  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  6),  had  a 
somewhat  higher  meaning.     Hebrew  Lin^htcr  ws«  a 
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now:  for  ye  BhaU  laugh.  ^^  Blessed 
are  ye,  when  men  shaU  hate  yon,  and 
when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their 
company,  and  shaU  reproach  you,  and 
cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the  Son 
of  man's  sake.  ^^^  Rejoice  ye  in  that 
day,  and  leap  for  joy :  for,  behold,  your 
reward  is  great  in  heaven :  for  in  the 
like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the 
prophets.  <^)  But  woe  unto  you  that 
are  rich !  *  for  ye  have  received  your  con- 
solation, t^)  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
fall!*  for  ye  shall  hunger.  Woe  unto 
you  that  laugh  now !  for  ye  shall  mourn 
and  weep.  <*^  Woe  unto  you,  when  all 
men  shall  speak  well  of  you !  for  so  did 
their  fathers  to  the  £ilse  prophets. 
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(27)  But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear, 
Love  your  enemies,*  do  good  to  them 
whidi  hate  you,  (*)  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitrfully  use  you.  (^)  And  unto  him 
that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer 
also  the  other;''  and  him  that  taketh 
away  thy  cloke  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat 
also.'  (*^)  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh 
of  thee ;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away 
thy  goods  ask  them  not  again.  (^^)  And 
as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you/ 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.  ^^^  For  if 
ye  love  them  which  love  you,^  what  thank 
have  ye?  for  sinners  also  love  those  that 
love  them.  (®)  And  if  ye  do  good  to 
them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank 


somewhat  graver  tlung  than  that  of  Greek  or  Roman. 
It  had  had  no  comedy  to  degrade  it. 

(22)  Blessed  are  ye. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  10— 
12.  The  clause  "  when  they  shall  separate  yon  from 
their  company  "  is  peculiar  to  St.  Liike,  and  refers  to 
the  excommunication  or  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  therefore  from  social  fellowship,  of  which  we  read 
in  John  xvi.  2. 

(23)  ijeap  for  joy.— -The  word  is  peculiar  to  Si 
Luke  in  the  New  Testament,  and  occurs  elsewhere  only 
in  chap.  i.  41,  44. 

(24)  But  woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  I— Better, 
woe  for  you,  the  tone  being,  as  sometimes  (though,  as 
Matt,  xxiii.  shows,  not  uniformly)  with  this  expression, 
one  of  pity  rather  than  denunciation.  (Comp.  Matt. 
xxiiL  13;  Mark  xiii.  17;  Luke  xxL  23.)  We  enter 
here  on  what  is  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Phun — ^the  woes  that,  as  it  were,  balance  the  beatitudes. 
It  obviously  lay  in  St.  Luke's  purpose,  as  a  physician 
of  the  soul,  to  treasure  up  and  record  all  our  Lord's 
warnings  against  the  perilous  temptations  that  wealth 
brings  with  it.  The  truth  thus  stated  in  its  naked 
awfdness  is  reproduced  afterwards  in  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (chap.  xvi.  19). 

Te  have  received  your  consolation.— Better, 
simply,  ye  have  your  consolation — i.e.,  all  that  yon 
unoerstand  or  care  for,  all,  therefore,  that  you  can  have. 
The  thought  appears  again  in  the  words  of  Abraham, 
**  Thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  ^ood  things " 
(chap.  xvi.  25).  The  verb  is  the  same  as  m  "  they  luive 
their  reward,"  in  Matt.  vi.  2,  5. 

(25)  Woe  onto  you  that  are  fiill !— The  fulness 
is,  as  the  context  shows,  that  of  the  satiety  of  oyer-in- 
dulgence.  The  word  is  closely  connected  with  that 
fulness  (rather  than  "  satisfying  ")  of  the  flesh  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  in  Col.  ii.  23. 

Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now !— We  note  here, 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  an  echo  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
in  that  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  He,  too, 
presents  the  same  contrast,  ''Let  your  laughter  be 
turned  to  mourning  "  ( Jas.  iv.  9). 

(26)  So  did  their  fathers  to  the  f^tlse  prophets. 
—The  words  are  of  very  wide  application,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  special  reference  in  them  to 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  ana  the  later  kings  of  Judah. 
(Comp.  Isa.  XXX.  10;  Jer.  v.  31.)  They  open  a  wide 
question  as  to  the  worth  of  praise  as  a  test  of  human 
conduct,  and  tend  to  a  conclusion  quite  the  reverse 


of  that  implied  in  the  maxim.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei. 
Truth,  in  matters  which,  like  religion  or  politics, 
impinge  on  men's  interests  or  prejudices,  is  often,  if 
not  aimays,  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  sometimes 
even  on  that  of  one  who  is  as  an  AthanaMus  contra 
mundum.  On  the  other  hand,  praise  (Phil.  iv.  8)  and  good 
repute  (1  Tun.  iii.  7)  have  their  value  as  the  witnesses 
borne  by  the  moral  sense  of  men,  when  not  deadened  or 
perverted  to  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  testimonium 
aninuB  naturaliter  Chnstiana  to  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

(27, 28)  Love  your  enemies.— See  Notes  on  Matt. 
V.  44.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  command  of 
the  gospel  is  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  in 
its  width  and  universality,  without  being  formally  oon- 
trasted  with  the  Pharisaic  gloss,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

(29)  jfloicl  onto  him  that  smiteth  thee  .  .  .— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  y.  39,  4iO. 

And  him  that  ti^eth  away  thy  cloke.— St. 
Luke's  report  of  the  maxim  points  to  direct  violence, 
St.  Matthew's  to  legal  process.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  St.  Luke  invei^  the  order  of  the  "cloke"  and 
the  ''coat."  ''If  he  takes  the  upper  garment,  give 
him  the  under  one  also." 

(ao)  Qiye  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee.^ 
See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  42. 

(31)  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you  .  .  .—See  Note  on  Matt.  vii.  12.  The  very 
different  arrangement  of  the  precepts  in  tlie  two 
discourses  is  obviously  an  argument  against  their 
identi^. 

(32)  jpor  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you.— 
See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  46,  and  note  St.  Luke's  use,  as 
writing  for  Gentiles,  of  the  wider  term  "sinners," 
instead  of  the  more  specific  "  publicans,"  which  pointed 
the  maxim,  perhaps,  for  those  who  originally  heard  it, 
and  certainly  for  St.  Matthew's  Jewish  readers.  There 
is  also  a  sbght  variation  in  the  form  of  the  closing 
questions— St.  Luke's  "what  thank  have  ye"  pointing 
to  the  expectation  of  gratitude  in  return  for  good 
offices,  St.  Matthew's  "what  reward"  to  a  more 
concrete  and  solid  payment. 

(^)  If  ye  do  good  to  them  .  .  .—Actual  deeds 
of  kindness  take  the  place  in  St.  Luke  which  in  St. 
Mattiiew  is  occupied  bv  the  salutations  which  wero 
but  the  outward  signs  of  kindness. 
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haye  ye?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the 
same.  (^)  And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of 
whom  ye  hope  to  receive/  what  thank 
have  ye  9  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners, 
to  receive  as  much  again.  ^^^  But  love 
ye  joxir  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend. 
Loping  for  nothing  again;  and  your 
reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  tib.e  EUghest :  for  he  is 
kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evil.  <^>  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as 
your  Father  also  is  merciful,  <^  Judge 
not,^  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged :  con- 
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demn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  con- 
demned :  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven : 
(38)  mye,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; 
good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall  men 
give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the 
same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  (^> 
And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them.  Can 
the  blind  lead  the  blind  9 '^  shall  they  not 
both  fall  into  the  ditch  9  W  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master:''  but 
every  one  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his 


(^)  If  ye  lend  to  them  .  .  .^This  special  UIub- 
tration  of  the  law  of  miBelfifih  kindness  is  in  this 
collocation  peculiar  to  St.  Luke ;  but  it  is  implied  in 
the  precept  of  Matt.  v.  42. 

To  reoeive  as  much  again.— It  is  noticeable,  as 
implying  that  the  precepts  were  given  in  the  first 
instiuice  to  Jewish  hearers,  that  receiyin^  interest  on 
the  loan  is  not  contemplated  at  alL  (See  Note  on 
Matt.  y.  42.) 

(85)  Love  ye  your  enemies.— The  tense  of  the 
Greek  verb  maj  be  noted  as  implying  a  perpetual 
abiding  rule  of  action. 

Hoping  for  nothing  again.— Better,  in  nothiiig 
lonng  hope.  It  is  possible  that  the  Greek  yerb  may  have 
the  sense  snyen  in  the  text,  but  its  uniform  signification 
in  the  LXX.  (as  in  Ecclus.  xxii.  21 — 24, xxyii.  21),  which 
must  be  allowed  great  weight  in  interpreting  a  writer 
like  St.  Luke,  is  Siat  of  "  giving  up  nope,  deapavr- 
ing.  And  tlds  giyes,  it  is  obvious,  a  meaning  not  less 
adfmirable  than  that  of  the  received  version.  "  Give  and 
lend  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  ana  do  not  let 
the  absence  of  immediate  profit  make  you  lose  heart 
and  hope."  There  is  a  "great  reward."  The  last 
words  at  least  remind  us  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  and  may  be  interpreted  bv  it  God  Himself 
is  our  "  exceeding  great  reward "  (Gen.  xv.  1).  One 
or  two  MSS.  ffive  a  masculine  instead  of  a  neuter 
pronoun  after  tne  verb,  and  in  that  case  the  verb  must 
oe  taken  as  transitive.  We  have  accordingly  to 
choose  between  in  nothing  despairing,  or  driving  no 
man  to  despair.     On  the  whole,  the  former  seems 

f referable.  So  taken,  we  may  compare  it  with  St. 
*aul*s  description  of  "  charity  "  or  "  love,"  as  "  hoping 
aU  things"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7),  and  his  counsel,  "Be  not 
weary  in  weU  doing  "  (Gal.  vi.  9). 

The  children  of  the  Highest.~Better,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  with  the  other  passages  where  the 
word  occurs,  sons  of  the  Most  Hiqh.  ^e  passiu^e  is 
noticeable  as  the  only  instance  m  whidi  our  Lord 
Himself  applies  this  name  to  the  Father. 

He  is  kjnd.— The  generalised  word  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  specific  reference  to  the  rain  and  sunshine 
as  God's  ^ts  to  all,  in  Matt.  v.  45.  Hie  word  rendered 
"  kind  "  IS  applied  to  God  in  the  Greek  version  of 
Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  quoted  in  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  and  is  there  rendered 


"  gracious." 


(36)  Be  ye  therefore  meroiftil.— The  form  of  the 
sentence  is  the  same  as  that  of  Matt.  v.  48,  but 
"  merciful "  takes  the  place  of  "  perfect,'*  as  being  the 
noblest  of  the  divine  attributes,  in  which  idl  others 
reach  their  completeness.  The  well-known  passage  in 
Shakespeare  on  the  "  quality  of  mercy,"  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  comment  on  this  verse  {Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1). 
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(37)  Judge  not.  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged. 
— See  Note  on  Matt.  vii.  1.  In  St.  Luke's  re- 
port there  is  something  like  a  climax.  "Seek  not  to 
judge  at  aU.  If  you  must  judge,  be  not  eager  to 
conoemn." 

Forgive.— Better,  set  free,  relecue,  or  acmtit ;  tho 
word  expressing  a  quasigudidal  act  rather  than  the 
f  ornveness  of  a  private  wrong. 

(%)  Gk>od  measure,  pressed  down.  —  The 
imagery  clearly  points  to  a  measure  of  grain,  so  pressed 
and  shaken  that  it  could  hold  no  more. 

Into  your  bosom.— The  large  fold  of  an  Eastern 
dress  over  the  chest,  often  used  as  a  pocket. 

With  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  vii.  2,  Mark  iv.  24,  for  the  varied 
applications  of  the  proverb. 

W  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them.— 
The  verse  is  noticeable  (1)  as  causing  a  break  in  the 
discourse  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  (2)  as  giving  an  example  of  the  wider  sense  of 
the  word  ''parable,  as  applicable  to  any  proverbial 
saying  that  involved  a  similitude.  On  the  proverb 
itself,  quoted  in  a  very  different  context,  see  rfote  on 
Matt.  XV.  14.  Here  its  application  is  clear  enough. 
The  man  who  judges  and  condemns  another  is  as  the 
blind  leader  of  the  blind.  Assuming  St.  Paul  to  have 
known  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain,  we  ma^  trace  an  echo 
of  the  words  in  the  "guide  of  the  bbnd"  of  Bom. 
ii.  19. 

(40)  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master.— 
See  Kotes  on  Matt.  x.  24,  John  xv.  20.  Here  tho  applica- 
tion of  the  proverb  is  obviously  verv  different  The  con- 
nection of  thought  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  we  may 
not  unreasonably  believe  that  some  links  have  been 
omitted.  As  it  is,  however,  we  can  infer  something 
from  what  precedes  and  follows.  We  are  still  in  that 
section  of  the  discourse  which  warns  the  disdoles 
M^ainst  taking  on  themselves  the  office  of  a  juuge. 
They  were  in  this  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
Master.  He,  in  His  work  on  earth,  taught,  but 
did  not  judge  (John  viii.  11 — 15;  xii.  47;  perhaps, 
also,  Luke  xii.  14).  Were  they  above  their  Master 
that  they  should  do  what  He  had  refrained  from 
doing  ? 

Every  one  that  is  perfect.- Better,  every  one 
that  is  perfected.  The  marnnal  rendering,  "  flvery 
one  shaU  be  perfected,"  is  harmy  tenable  grammatically 
The  implied  thought  is  that  the  disciple  or  scholar  wh& 
has  been  perfected  by  the  education  through  which  his 
Master  has  led  him,  wiU  be  like  the  Master  in  character 
and  temper,  i.e.,  in  this  special  application  of  the 
maxim,  will  abstain  from  needless^  or  ha^tj,  or  nn* 
charitable  judgment 
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master.^  <**J  And  why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,' 
but  perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye?  <^>  Either  how  canst 
thou  say  to  thy  brother.  Brother,  let 
me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine 
eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye? 
Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam 
out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.  ^*^>  For  a 
good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt 
fruit  ;*  neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  <**^  For  every  tree  is 
known  by  his  own  fruit.  For  of  thorns 
men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble 
bush  gather  they  grapes.  ^^^  A  good 
man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his 
heart  brin£^eth  forth  that  which  is  good ; 
and  an  eyu  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which 
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is  evil :  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
his  mouth  speaketh. 

^^^  And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,'^ 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 
W  Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and  hear- 
eth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I  will 
shew  you  to  whom  he  is  like:  <^)  He 
is  like  a  man  which  built  an  house,  and 
digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on 
a  rock :  and  when  the  flood  arose,  the 
stream  beat  vehemently  upon  that  house, 
and  could  not  shake  it :  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock.  W  But  he  that  heareth, 
and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that  without 
a  foundation  built  an  house  upon  the 
earth;  against  which  the  stream  did 
beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it 
fell;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was 
great. 

CHAPTER  VIL— (1)  Now  when  he 
had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  audience 


(41)  And  why  beholdest  thou  .  .  P— See  Notes 
ou  Matt  vii.  4.  The  two  reports  of  the  proverb  agree 
almost  verbally,  as  if  its  repetition  baa  impressed  it 
deenly  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

(4a--46)  por  a  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  •  •  • 
■  See  Notes  on  Matt.  viL  16 — ^21.  Here  agaia,  judging 
by  what  we  find  in  Si  Matthew,  there  may  have  been 
misnng  links;  but  even  without  them  the  conjunction 
"for"  does  not  lose  its  force.  The  g^ood  tree  of  a 
Christ-like  life  cannot  brinff  forth  the  "  corrnpt  f rait " 
(better,  perhaps,  rotten  f nut)  of  censorious  judgment ; 
the  roUen  tree  of  hypocrisy  cannot  bring  forth  the  "  good 
fruit "  of  the  power  to  reform  and  purify  the  lives  of 
others.  The  tree  of  life  (i,e,,  the  wisdom  of  perfect 
holiness,  comp.  Prov.  iii.  18 ;  xi.  30),  whose  leaves  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations  (Rev.  zxii.  2),  is  of 
quite  another  daracter  than  that. 

(^)  Of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs.— The 
form  of  the  iUustration  differs  slightly  from  that  in 
St.  Matthew,  where  the  thorns  are  connected  with 
gprapes,  and  the  figs  with  thistles.  The  word  for 
"bnunble  bush"  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  chap. 
zx.  87,  and  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  iii  2,  3,  4, 
and  Deut.  xxxiii.  16,  for  the  burnxng  "  bush  "  on  Sinai. 
We  may  note  further  the  use  of  a  different  Greek 
word  (tliat  specially  connected,  as  in  Rev.  xIy.  18, 19,  with 
the  gathering  of  tne  vintage)  for  the  second  ''gather" 
in  St.  Luke's  report. 

(^)  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure.— 
See  Note  on  Matt.  xii.  35.  There  the  words  are  spoken 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  judgment  which  the 
Pharisees  had  passed  on  our  Lord  as  casting  out  devils 
b^  Beelzebub,  and  follow  on  a  reproduction  of  the 
smiilitude  of  the  tree  and  its  fmit.  The  sequence  of 
thought  in  that  passage  helps  us  to  trace  a  like  se- 
quence here.  Out  of  the  **  good  treasure  of  his  heart " 
the  g^ood  man  would  bring  forth,  not  harsh  or  hasty 
judgment,  but  kindness,  gentleness,  compassion;  out 
of  the  "evil  treasure"  the  man  who  was  evil,  the 
hypocrite  who  judged  others  by  himself,  would  bring 
forth  bitterness,  and  harsh  surmises,  and  uncharitable 
condemnation. 
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(^)  And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord.— The 
teaching  is  the  same  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form.       

(47--«)  WhoBoever  cometh  to  me.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  yiL  24 — 27.  Here  again  the  all  but  verbal  re- 
production of  the  parable  shows  the  impression  which 
its  repetition  had  left  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  varia- 
tions, however,  are  not  without  significance.  St.  Luke 
alone  reports  tliat  the  wise  man  '*  digged  deep  "  (better, 
digged,  and  made  it  deep),  and  so  brings  out  the  toil 
and  labour  which  attenos  the  laying  the  foundation. 
It  is  not  a  nasdng  emotion  of  assurance,  a  momentary 
act  of  faith,  but  involves  a  process  that  ^es  deep 
through  the  surface  strata  of  the  life,  till  it  finds  a 
foundation  in  a  purified  and  strengthened  will,  or,  to 
anticipate  St.  Paul's  teaching,  in  the  *'  new  man  *'  within 
us,  wnich  is  one  with  the  presence  of  Christ  as  **  the 
hope  ofglory  "  (Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  i.  27). 

r^)  when  the  flood  arose.— Here  wo  have  some- 
what less  fulness  of  detail  than  in  St.  Matthew's  mention 
of  "  the  rain  "  and  the  **  wind,"  as  well  as  the  rivers  or 
streams.  The  word  rendered  "flood"  referred  pri- 
marily to  the  "  sea,"  but  had  been  transferred  to  the 
movement  of  any  large  body  of  water. 

And  could  not  shake  it.~Better,  and  had  no 
power  to  shake  U.  Somewhat  stronger  than  the  form  in 
St.  Matthew,  which  simply  states  the  result, "  it  fell  not.'^ 
Here  the  result  of  the  "  digging  deep  "  to  the  rock-foun- 
dation was  that  the  house  was  not  even  "  shaken." 

For  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.— The  better 
MSS.  give,  heeauee  it  had  been  well  buiU,  the  verse 
having  apparently  been  altered  in  later  MSS.  to  bring 
it  into  agreement  with  St.  Matthew. 

(40)  He  that  heareth,  and  doeth  not.— More 
specific  than  St.  Matthew  In  adding  "  without  a  f oun- 
oation,"  somewhat  less  s^  in  giving  "  on  the  earth " 
instead  of  "  on  the  eand." 

VII. 

0)  In  the  audience  of  the  people.— Better,  in 
the  hearina,  or,   in   the   ears,   the    older   sense  of 
audience     having  become  obsolete. 


The  CenlwricnCs  SerocmL 


ST.  LUKE,  VII. 


T1k/e  Widow's  £lan  at  KaxTu 


of  the  people,  he  entered  into  Caper- 
naum.'* <2>  And  a  certain  centurion's 
servant,  who  was  dear  unto  him,  was 
sick,  and  ready  to  die.  ^^^  And  when 
he  heard  of  Jesus,  he  sent  unto  him  the 
elders  of  the  Jews,  beseeching  him  that 
he  would  come  and  heal  his  servant. 
W  And  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  they 
besought  him  instantly,  saying,  That 
he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do 
this :  (*>  for  he  loveth  our  nation,  and 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.  <*^  Then 
Jesus  went  with  them.  And  when  he 
was  now  not  far  from  the  house,  the 
centurion  sent  friends  to  him,  saying 
unto  him.  Lord,  trouble  not  thyself:  for 
I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
enter  under  my  roof:  ^^^  wherefore 
neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to 
come  unto  thee :  but  say  in  a  word,  and 
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my  servant  shall  be  healed.  f^>  For  1 
also  am  a  man  set  under  authority, 
having  under  me  soldiers,  and  I  say 
unto  one,  60,  and  he  goeth;  and  to 
another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to 
my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it 
W  When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he 
marvelled  at  him,  and  turned  him  about, 
and  said  unto  the  people  that  followed 
him,  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  ^^"^ 
And  they  that  were  sent,  returning  to 
the  house,  found  the  servant  whole  that 
had  been  sick. 

<^^^  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after, 
that  he  went  into  a  city  called  Nain; 
and  many  of  his  disciples  went  with 
him,  and  much  people.  ^^^  Now  when 
he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried 


He  entered  into  Capernaum.— The  sequence  of 
events  is  the  same  as  that  in  Matt,  viil  5 — 13 ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  this  is  an  element  of  evidenoe  against 
the  condosion  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mountain  and 
that  on  the  Plain  were  altogether  independent.  Look- 
ing, however,  at  the  manifest  dislocation  of  facts  in 
one  or  both  of  the  Qosnols,  St.  Matthew  placing  be- 
tween the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  healinfif  of 
the  centurion's  servant,  the  healing  of  the  leper,  which 
St.  Luke  gives  in  chan.  y.  12 — 16,  the  agreement  in 
this  instance  can  hardly  be  looked  at  as  more  than 
accidental. 

(3)  A  certain  centurion's  serrant.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  viii.  5 — 13. 

Was  dear  unto  him.— Litemllv,  was  preciotiB,  the 
deamess  of  value,  but  not  necessarily  of  affection.  St 
Luke  is  here,  contrary  to  what  we  might  have  expected, 
less  precise  than  St.  Matthew,  who  states  that  the 
slave  was  ''sick  of  the  palsv."  Had  the  physician 
been  unable  to  satisfy  himself  from  what  he  heard 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  The  details  that 
follow  show  that  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  was 
able  to  supply  some  details  which  St.  Matthew  had 
not  given. 

(3)  He  sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the  Jews.— 
The  noun  has  no  article.  Better,  He  sent  unto  Him 
elders ;  not  as  the  English  suggests,  the  whole  body 
of  elders  belonging  to  the  synagogue  or  town.  This 
is  peculiar  to  iSt.  Luke,  and  is  obviously  important 
as  bearing  on  the  nosition  and  character  of  the  cen- 
turion. He  was,  luce  Cornelius,  at  least  half  a  pro- 
selyte. 

W  They  besought  him  instantly.  —  Better, 
earnestly,  or  urgently,  the  adverb  "  instantly "  having 
practically  lost  the  meaning  which  our  translators  at- 
tached to  it. 

(5)  He  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.— Literally,  the 
synagoauSf  a  well-known  and  conspicuous  building, 
probably  the  only  one  in  Capernaum,  and  so  identical 
with  that  of  which  the  rums  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society.  (See 
Note  on  Matt.  iv.  13.) 

(6)  Then  Jesus  went  with  them.~Literally,  And 
Jes7is  was  going  with  them. 
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The  centurion  sent  fiends  to  him.— The  pre- 
cision  of  St.  Luke's  account  leads  us  to  receive  it  as  a 
more  accurate  record  of  what  Si  Matthew  reports  iu 
outline.  It  is,  we  may  add,  more  true  to  nature.  The 
centurion  was  not  likely  to  leave  the  slave  who  was 
so  precious  to  him  when  he  seemed  as  in  the  very 
agonies  of  death. 

Trouble  not  thyself.— The  word  is  the  same  as  in 
Mark  v.  35,  where  see  Note. 

(7)  Wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself 
worthy. — ^The  humility  of  the  centurion  appears  in  a 
vet  stronger  light  than  in  St.  Matthew's  report.  Far 
from  exp^ing  the  Prophet  to  come  under  ms  roof,  he 
had  not  dared  even  to  approach  Hun. 

(9)  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel. — It  is,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  both  the  Evan- 
gelists that  St.  Luke  omits  the  warning  words  which 
St.  Matthew  records  as  to  the  "  many  that  shall  como 
from  the  east  and  the  west,"  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom. 

(10)  Pound  the  servant  whole.— Note  St.  Luke's 
characteristic  use,  as  in  chap.  v.  31,  of  a  technical  term 
for  "  healthy  "  or  "  convalescent" 

(11)  He  went  into  a  city  oalled  Nain.— The 
narrative  that  follows  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The 
name  of  the  city  has  survived,  with  hardly  any  altera- 
tion, in  the  modem  Nein,  It  lies  on  the  north-western 
edge  of  the  "  Little  Hermon  "  (the  J^eUed-Dahy)  as 
the  ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is 
approached  by  a  steep  ascent,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
road  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  was  on  the 
way  to  one  of  these  that  tne  funeral  procession  was  met 
by  our  Lord.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
miracle  that  followed  was  one  which,  from  itc  circnm- 
stances,  had  specially  fixed  itself  in  the  memories  of 
the  **  devout  women"  of  chap,  i-iii.  1,  and  that  it  was 
from  them  that  St.  Luke  obtuned  his  knowledge 
of  it.     (See  Introduction,) 

(12)  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow. — The  two  facts  are  obviously  stated  as 
enhancing  the  bitterness  of  the  mother's  sorrow.  TIw 
one  prop  of  her  life,  the  hope  of  her  widowhood,  hftd 
been  taken  from  her.  Tlie  burial,  as  was  the  inra  riabh 
practice  in  the  East,  took  place  outside  the  city. 


TJie  lVidow*s  Son  JRaised  to  Life. 


ST.  LUKE,  Vn. 


T/ie  Question  of  John  t/ie  Baptist 


ont,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow :  and  much  people  of  the 
city  was  with  her.  (^^  And  when  the 
Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on 
her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.  ^"^ 
And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier:^ 
and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still.  And 
he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  imto  thee, 
Arise.  ('^)  And  he  that  was  dead  sat 
up,  and  began  to  speak.  And  he  deli- 
vered him  to  his  mother.  ^^^^  And  there 
came  a  fear  on  all :  and  they  glorified 
God,  saying.  That  a  great  prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us ;  and.  That  God  hath 
visited  his  people.  ^^^  And  this  rumour 
of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judaea, 
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and  throughout  all  the  region  round 
about,  t^^)  And  the  disciples  of  John 
shewed  him  of  all  these  things.' 

<^^^  And  John  calling  unto  him  two  of 
his  disciples  sent  them  to  Jesus,  saying. 
Art  thou  he  that  should  come  ?  or  look 
we  for  another?  ^^^  When  the  men 
were  come  unto  him,  they  said,  John 
Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saying. 
Art  thou  he  that  should  come  9  or  look 
we  for  another?  ^^^^  And  in  that  same 
hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities 
and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits;  and 
unto  many  that  were  bhnd  he  gave 
sight.  (^^  Then  Jesus  answering  said 
unto  them,  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John 


(13)  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her.— The  words 
are  noticeable  as  being  one  of  the  comparatirelj  few 
instances  in  which  the  term  ''  the  Lord  "  is  nsed  abso- 
lutely instead  of  Jesns.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  confirms 
the  view  suggested  in  the  previous  Note,  that  the  narra- 
tive came  from  those  who  had  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  Master  they  had  followed,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
had  learnt  thus  to  speak  of  Him.  (Comp.  the  language 
of  Mary  Magdalene  in  John  zz.  2,  13.)  It  may  Be 
noted  further  that  this  use  of  "  the  Lord  "  occurs  more 
frequently  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  than  in  the  other 
Croepels.  Comp.  Luke  vii.  31;  x.  1;  zi.  39;  xii.  42; 
xvii.  5,  6 ;  xix.  8 ;  xxii.  61 ;  John  iv.  1 ;  vi.  23 ;  xx.  18, 
20,  25 ;  xxi.  7,  12.  The  last  three  or  four  references 
show  that  the  disciples  habitually  used  the  same  mode 
of  speech,  but  it  would  not  follow  that  in  their  lips  it 
necessarily  meant  more  at  first  than  our  "  Sir,"  or 
"  Master."  After  the  Resurrection,  doubtless,  it  rose  to 
its  higher  meaning,  as  in  the  excliunations  of  St.  Thomas 
(John  XX.  28;  comp.  John  xx.  25),  and  of  St.  John 
(John  XXL  7). 

He  had  compassion. — ^Note,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
80  many  others  {e.q.,  MBit  xx.  34 ;  Mark  i.  41),  how 
our  Lord's  works  oz  wonder  spring  not  from  a  distinct 
purpose  to  offer  credentials  of  lus  mission,  but  from 
the  outflow  of  His  infinite  sympathy  with  human 
suffering. 

(14)  He  came  and  touched  the  bier.— The  noun 
60  translated  is  nsed  by  classical  authors  in  various 
senses.  Here  the  facts  make  it  clear  that  it  was  after 
the  Jewish  manner  of  burial.  It  was  not  a  closed-up 
coffin,  like  the  mummy-cases  of  Egypt,  but  an  open 
bier  on  which  the  corpse  lay  wrapped  up  in  its  winding- 
sheet  and  swathing  bands,  as  in  tne  description  of  the 
entombment  of  Ln^ms  (John  xi.  44)  and  of  our  Lord 
(John  XX.  6.  7),  with  the  sudarium,  the  napkin  or 
handkerchief,  laid  lightly  orer  the  face.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  touch  was  that  they  who  bore  the  bier 
"stood  8tiU"  They  must  have  marrelled,  that  One 
who  was  known  as  a  Teacher  should  touch  that  which 
most  Rabbis  would  have  avoided  as  bringing  pollution, 
and  their  Iialting  in  their  solemn  march  implied,  per- 
haps, both  awe,  and  faith  that  the  touch  could  not  be 
unmeaning. 

(1^)  He  delivered  him  to  his  mother  .—Literally, 
He  gave  him.  The  mother  was,  probably,  following  at 
some  little  distaoce  with  the  other  mourners.  As  she 
came  up  she  received  her  son  as  given  to  her  once 
again,  "  Gk>d-gp[ven,"  in  a  higher  sense  then  when  she 


had    rejoiced  that    a    man-child  was  bom  into   the 
world. 

(16)  A  great  prophet. — ^This,  we  must  remember, 
was  the  first  instimce  of  our  Lord's  power  as  put  forth 
to  raise  the  dead,  that  of  Jurus's  daughter  following  in 
chap.  viii.  40 — 56.  In  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  were  examples  of  such  wonders  having 
been  wrought  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii.  22)  and  Elisha 
(2  Kings  iv.  ^),  and  the  people  drew  the  natural 
inference  that  here  there  waa  at  least  a  prophet  of  the 
same  order. 

That  Ood  hath  visited  his  people.— The  same 
word  as  in  chap.  i.  68,  78,  where  see  Notes. 

(17)  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth  through- 
out all  Judoa. — Nain  itself  was  in  Qalilee,  and  St. 
Luke  apparently  names  Judaea,  as  wishing  to  show  how 
far  the  fame  of  the  miracle  had  spread. 

(18-23)  And  the  disciples  of  John  shewed 
him.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xi.  2 — 6.  Tlie  fact,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  only,  that  the  "  disciples  of  John '' 
reported  these  things,  suggests  some  interesting  coinci- 
dences :  (1)  It  implies  tlutt  they  had  been  nresent  at  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  had  heam  His  teacning,  and  we 
have  seen  them  as  present  in  Matt.  ix.  14,  Mark  ii.  18. 
(2)  It  shows  that  though  John  was  in  prison,  his 
disciples  were  allowed  &ee  access  to  him.  (3)  The 
fulness  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  in  verse  21  suggests  the 
thought  that  St.  Luke  may  have  heard  what  he  records 
from  one  of  those  disciples,  possibly  from  Mauaen  (see 
Introduction,  and  Note  on  chap.  vi.  1)  the  foster- 
brother  of  the  Tetrarch. 

(19)  Two  of  his  disciples.—According  to  some 
MSS.  of  St.  Matthew,  whidi  give  simply,  sent  through 
His  discipleSf  St.  Luke's  account  is  the  only  one  that 
gives  the  number  of  the  disciples  sent. 

Sent  them  to  Jesus.— Some  of  the  best  MSS. 
give,  "  to  the  Lord."    (See  Note  on  verso  13.) 

(20)  He  that  should  oome.— Literally,  as  in  St. 
Matthew,  He  that  cometh,  or,  the  coming  One, 

(21)  And  in  that  same  hour  he  cured  .  .  .— 
The  statement  of  the  facts  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and 
obviously  adds  much  force  to  our  Lord's  answer.  He 
pointed  to  what  was  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the 
questioners. 

Plaguds.— See  Note  on  Mark  iii.  10. 

(22)  Go  your  way.— The  exact  agreement  of  the 
answer  as  reported  in  the  two  Gospels  is  significant  as 
to  the  impression  which  they  made  at  the  time  on  those 
who  heard  them. 
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The  Witness  of  Jesus  to  John  the  Baptist,    ST.    LUKE,    VII.     The  Children  sitting  in  the  Market-place, 


wliat  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ; 
hoF  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear, 
the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the 
£:ospel  is  preached.  (^)  And  blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shaU  not  be  offended  in 
me. 

<2*)  And  when  the  messengers  of  John 
were  departed,  he  began  to  speak  unto 
the  people  concerning  John,  What  went 
ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  P  ^^>  But 
what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A  man 
clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?  Behold,  they 
which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and 
live  delicately,  are  in  kings'  courts.  <^^ 
But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A 
prophet?  Tea,  I  say  unto  you,  and 
much  more  than  a  prophet.  <^>  This  is 
hey  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which 
sliall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  ^^^ 
For  I  say  unto  you.  Among  those  that 
are  bom  of  women  there  is  not  a  greater 
prophet  than  John  the  Baptist :  but  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is 


1  OTtfruMraied. 

2  Or.  vUhiH  tkem- 
•eue*. 
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I  greater  than  he.  ^^^  And  all  the  people 
that  heard  him^  and  the  publicans,  jus- 
tified God,  being  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  John.  ^>  But  the  Pharisees 
and  lawyers  rejected^  the  counsel  of 
God  against  themselves,^  being  not  bap- 
tized of  him. 

(3^>  And  the  Lord  said,  Whereunto 
then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  gene- 
ration?* and  to  what  are  they  like? 
(32)  They  are  like  unto  children  sitting 
in  the  marketplace,  and  calling  one  to 
another,  and  saying.  We  have  piped 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we 
have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not 
wept.  <^^  Tor  John  the  Baptist  came 
neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine ; 
and  ye  say.  He  hath  a  deviL  (^>  The 
Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking, 
and  ye  say,  Behold  a  gmttonous  man, 
and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners !  (^^  But  wisdom  is  jus- 
tified of  all  her  children. 

<^  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired 
him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.*  And 
he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house,  and 


(21-35)  And  when  the  messengers  of  John 
were  departed.— See  Not«8  on  Matt.  xi.  7 — 19.  The 
two  narratives  agree  very  closely.  The  few  yariations 
will  be  noticed  as  they  occnr. 

(25)  They  which  are  gorg^usly  apparelled, 
and  live  delicately.— 1[%e  words  are  more  vivid 
than  those  in  St.  Matthew  ("  they  that  wear  soft  cloth- 
ing "),  and  bring  out  the  idea  of  ostentations  display 
and  extravagant  excess  of  Inxory,  as  well  as  effeminate 
self-indnlgence.  Such  forms  of  selfishness  were 
common  among  the  honse  of  Herod  and  their  fol- 
lowers. So  Joeephns  describes  the  "royal  apparel" 
of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  21)  as  glittering  with  ffold  and 
silver  tissues.  The  words  mnst  have  gone  home  to 
some  of  the  Herodians,  and  we  maj  trace  a  tonch  of 
brutal  vindictiveness  in  the  "  gorgeous  "  or  "  bright 
robe  "  in  which  they  arrayed  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
when  the^  had  Him  in  their  power.  (See  Notes  on 
chap,  xxiii.  11 ;  Matt  xi  8.) 

m  There  is  not  a  greater  prophet.— St.  Mat- 
thew's report  is  somewhat  more  emphatic,  "  there  has 
not  been  raised  up." 

(29)  And  all  the  people  that  heard  him  .  .  .— 
Here  the  reports  beffin  to  vary,  St.  Luke  omittine 
what  we  find  in  St.  Matthew  as  to  '*  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffering  violence ; "  and  St.  Luke  interposing 
a  statement,  probably  intended  for  his  Gentile  readers, 
as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist  on  the  two  classes  who  stood  at  opposite 
extremes  of  the  social  and  religions  life  of  Judaea. 

Justified  God. — ^Better,  perhaps,  acknowledged 
Qod  as  righteous.  The  word  is  commonly  applied 
in  this  sense  to  man  rather  than  to  God ;  but  it  appears 
so  used  in  the  quotation  in  Bom.  iii.  4  from  theLXX. 
version  of  Ps.  li.  4.  Here  it  has  a  special  significance 
in  connection  with  the  statement  that  follows  in  verse 
85,  that  "  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." 


(90)  Bejeoted  the  counsel  of  Gk>d  against 
themselves.— The  English  is  unhappily  ambiguous, 
admitting  the  construction  that  the  counsel  which  the 
Pharisees  rejected  had  been  "  against "  them.  Better, 
as  in  Gal.  ii.  21,  frustrated  for  themselves  the  counsel  of 
Qod. 

Being  not  baptized  .  .  .—We  read  in  Matt.  iii.  7 
that  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  at  first  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  but  they  were  repelled  by  the  stern- 
ness of  his  reproof,  and  could  not  bring  themselves 
either  to  confess  their  sins  or  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance. 

(31-35)  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  •  .  .—See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xi.  16—19.  Some  of  the  better  MSS. 
omit  the  introductory  words,  "  and  the  Lord  said." 

(83)  For  John  the  Baptist  came  •  •  .—The  sub- 
stantives ^  bread  "  and  "  wine  "  are  not  found  in  St. 
Matthew's  report. 

(36)  One  of  the  Pharisees  .  •  .—We  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  this  was  one  of  the  better  class  of 
Pharisees  who  had  a  certain  measure  of  respect  for 
our  Lord's  teaching,  and  was  half -inclined  (comp.  verse 
39)  to  acknowledge  Him  as  a  prophet.  Of  such  St. 
John  tells  us  (xii.  42)  there  were  many  among  the  chief 
rulers.  We  find  another  example  of  the  same  kind  in 
chap.  xi.  37.  Looking  to  the  connection  in  which  the 
narrative  stands,  it  seems  probable  that  the  man  was 
moved  by  the  words  that  had  just  been  spoken  to  show 
that  he,  at  least,  was  among  "  the  children  of  wisdom/* 
and  did  not  take  up  the  reproach — "  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber."  There  is  somethii^  very  sugges- 
tive in  our  Lord's  accepting  the  invitation.  He  did 
not  seek  such  feasts,  but  neither  would  He  refuse  them, 
for  there  too  there  might  be  an  opening  for  doing  His 
Father's  work. 

And  sat  down  to  meat.— Literally,  He  lay  down. 
This  was  the  usual  position  in  the  East  (see  Note  on 
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JesuB  in  tJie  House  of  Shnon. 


ST.  LUKE,  Vn. 


ITie  Woman  that  toas  a  Sinner, 


sat  d6wii  to  meat  (^  And,  behold,  a 
woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  the  Pharisee*s  house,  brought  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  <^)  and  stood 
at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and 
began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and 
did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed 


them  with  the  ointment.  W  Now  when 
the  Pharisee  which  had  bidden  him  saw 
it^  he  spake  within  himself,  saying.  This 
man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 
this  is  that  toncheth  him :  for  she  is  a 
sinner.  (^)  And  Jesus  answering  said 
unto  him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to 
say  unto  thee.    And  he  saith,  Master, 


Matt.  xxYi.  20),  and  in  this  case  we  have  to  remember 
it  in  order  to  understand  the  narrative.  We  learn  from 
verse  49  that  there  were  other  ^ests  present.  The 
Phariseo  had  probably  invited  his  "friends  and  rich 
neighbours,"  and  thought  that  he  conferred  an  honour 
on  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  by  asking  Him  to  meet 
them. 

(37)  A  woman  in  the  dty,  which  was  a  sinner. 
—The  word  is  clearly  used  as  pointing  to  the  special 
sin  of  nnchastity.  The  woman  was  known  in  the  city  as 
plying  there  her  sinful  and  hateful  calling.  The  ques- 
tion who  she  was  most  be  left  unanswered.  Two 
answers  have,  however,  been  g^ven.  (1)  The  wide- 
spread belief  that  she  was  Mary  Magdalene — shown  in 
the  popular  application  of  the  term  "  Magdalen  "  to  a 
penitent  of  this  class— has  absolutely  not  a  single  jot  or 
tittle  of  evidence  in  Scripture.  Nor  can  there  be  said 
to  be  anything  like  even  a  tradition  in  its  favour.  The 
earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  silent.  Origen  dis- 
cusses and  rejects  it.  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine 
are  doubtful.  It  first  gained  general  acceptance  through 
the  authority  of  Gregory  uie  Great.  The  choice  of 
this  narrative  in  the  Go^l  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  stamped  it  as  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  omission  of  that  feast  from 
the  calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552  shows  that 
the  English  Reformers  at  least  hesitated,  if  they  did 
not  decide  against  it.  We  may  note  further  (a) 
that  if  the  populiur  belief  were  true  we  should  have 
expected  some  hint  of  it  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  chap.  viii.  3;  (&)  that 
the  description  g^ven  of  that  Mair,  as  one  out  of 
whom  had  been  cast  "seven  devils/'  though  not  in- 
compatible with  a  life  of  impurity,  does  not  naturally 
suggest  it ;  (c)  that,  on  the  assumption  of  identity,  it 
is  difficult  to  sav  when  the  "  devils  had  been  cast  out. 
Was  it  before  sne  came  with  the  ointment,  or  when  our 
Lord  spake  the  words,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  P  " 
It  is  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  the  woman  in  the 
Pharisee's  house  was  very  different  from  the  wild 
frenzy  of  a  demoniac.  (2)  The  belief  adopted  bv  some 
interpreters,  and  more  or  less  generally  received  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  the  woman  was  none  other  than 
Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who,  on  this  hypothesis,  is 
identified  also  with  Mary  Magdalene,  is  even  more  base- 
less. The  inference  that  when  St.  John  speaks  of  Mary 
of  Bethany  as  "  that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment,"  must  refer  to  the  previous  anointing 
which  St.  Luke  narrates,  and  not  to  that  which  St. 
John  himself  records  (xii.  3),  is  almost  fantastic  in  its 
arbitrariness;  and  it  will  seem  to  most  minds  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  one  as  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who 
appears  in  chap.  x.  42  as  '*  having  chosen  the  good 
part,*'  could  so  shortly  before  have  been  leading  the 
Me  of  a  harlot  of  the  streets.  Occurring  as  the  nar- 
rative docs  in  St.  Luke  only,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
the  "  woman  which  was  a  smner  '*  became  known  to  the 
company  of  devout  women  named  in  chap,  viii  1 — 3, 


and  that  the  Evangelist  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  from  them.  His  reticence — ^possibly  their  reti- 
cence— as  to  the  name  was,  under  the  circumstances,  at 
once  natural  and  considerate. 

When  she  knew  that  Jeems  ...  —  The  words 
imply  that  she  had  heard  of  ffim— perhaps  had  lis- 
tened to  Him.  She  may  have  heard  oi  His  compassion 
for  the  widow  of  Nain  m  her  sorrow.  She  might  have 
been  drawn  by  the  ineffable  pity  and  tenderness  of  His 
words  and  looks.  She*  would  show  her  reverence  as 
she  could. 

Brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment.— See 
Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  7.  There  is  not  the  same  stress 
laid  here,  as  in  the  anointing  by  Mary  of  Bethany,  on 
the  preciousness  (rf  the  ointment ;  but  we  may  believe 
that  it  was  relatively  as  costiy.  Passages  like  Prov. 
vii.  17,  Isa.  iii.  24,  suggest  the  thought  timt  then,  as 
perhaps  in  all  ages,  the  lavish  and  luxurious  use  of 
perfumes  characterised  the  unhappy  class  to  which  the 
woman  belonged.  The  ointment  may  have  been  pur- 
chased for  fu  other  uses  than  that  to  which  it  was 
now  applied. 

(38)  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him.— The 
common  usage  of  the  East  left  the  court- yard  of  the 
house  open  while  such  a  feast  as  that  described  was 
goinff  on,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  one  who  had 
not  oeen  invited  from  coming  even  into  the  guest- 
chamber.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  feast  may 
have  been  intentionally  open  to  all  comers.  Our  Lord's 
position  has  to  be  rememoiDred  as  we  read  the  narrative. 

To  wash  his  feet  with  tears.— Many  different 
emotions  may  have  mingled  in  the  woman's  soul. 
Shame,  penitence,  g^titude,  joy,  love,  all  find  the 
same  natural  relief.  The  word  for  "  wash  "  should  be 
noted  as  implying  a  "  shower "  of  tears.  It  may  be 
noted  that  while  tne  tenses  for  this  and  the  "  wiping  " 
imply  a  momentary  act,  those  that  follow  for  the  kiss- 
ing and  anointing  involve  the  idea  of  continuance. 
The  act,  the  sobs,  the  fragrance  of  the  ointment,  of 
course  attracted  notice. 

(»)  This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet.— The 
words  show  that  the  Pharisee  had  had  a  half -feeling  of 
respect  for  our  Lord  as  a  teacher,  that  he  at  least  Imew 
that  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  prophet. 
There  is  traceable  in  what  he  says  a  tone  of  satisfaction 
at  having  detected  what  seemed  to  him  inconsistent 
with  the  conception  of  a  prophet's  character.  It  is 
noticeable  that  ne,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John 
iv.  19),  sees  that  character  manifested,  not  merely  in 

Erediction,  but  in  the  power  to  read  the  secrets  of  men's 
ves  and  heurts.  (C3omp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25.)  He 
knew  what  the  woman  was,  and  the  so-called  prophet 
did  not. 

m  And  Jesus  answering  said  •  .  .—The 
answer  was,  as  the  context  shows,  to  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  the  Pharisee. 

Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.-> 
The  name  of  tiie  Pharisee  is  thus  given  to  us,  but  it 
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The  Two  Ikbton. 


ST.  LUKE,  VII. 


Forgiveness  and  Love. 


Bay  on.  (*^>  There  was  a  certain  creditor 
which  had  two  debtors:  the  one  owed 
five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty. 
<^J  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay, 
he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me 
therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 
most?  (^)  Simon  answered  and  said, 
I  suppose  that  he,  to  whom  he  forgave 
most.  And  he  said  irnto  him,  Thou  hast 
rightly  judged.  ^^^  And  he  turned  to 
the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest 
thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine 
house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my 


feet :  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head.  <**>  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss : 
but  this  woman  since  the  time  I  came 
in  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet. 
(46)  jiy  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not 
anoint :  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 
my  feet  with  ointment.  (*^  Where- 
fore I  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which 
are  many,  are  forgiven;  for  she  loved 
much :  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven, 
the  same  loveth  little.  (^^  And  he 
said  unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven. 


was  too  common  to  suggest  any  identification.  It  is  a 
somewhat  singolar  coincidence  that  the  two  anointings 
should  have  nappened  (comp.  Matt.  zzvi.  6)  each  of 
them  in  the  house  of  a  Simon,  but  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  more  than  accidentaL 

Master,  say  on. — The  term  used  is  one  which 
implied  recognition  of  our  Lord's  character  as  a  teacher 
or  Kabbi. 

(41, 42)  There  was  a  certain  creditor  .  .  .—The 
parable  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Two  Debtors  in  Matt,  xviii.  23.  Here,  however,  the 
debts,  though  different,  are  not  separated  by  so  wide 
an  interval  as  are  the  ten  thousand  talents  and  the 
hundred  pence.  The  debts  are  both  within  the  range 
of  common  human  experience.  The  "  pence "  are,  of 
course,  the  Boman  denarii,  worth  about  sevenpence- 
halfpenny  each.  The  application  of  the  parable  treats 
the  woman  as^a  greater  debtor  than  the  Pharisee. 
She  had  committed  greater  sins.  Each  was  equally 
powerless  to  pay  the  debt — t.e.,  to  make  atonement  for 
nis  or  her  sins.  Whatever  hope  either  had  lay  in  the 
fact  that  pardon  was  ofTered  to  both  as  a  matter  of 
free  g^f t  and  bounty. 

Frankly. — Better,  freely — i.e.,  gratuitously,  as  an 
act  of  bounty.    So  Shakespeare — 

"  I  do  beseech  your  grace   .... 
....    now  to  lor^ve  me  frankly." 

Mtnrv  VIIL,  Act  ii.,  Scene  1. 

(^)  I  suppose  that  he  .  .  .  .—The  same  word 
occurs  in  the  same  sense  as  Acts  ii  15.  As  used  here, 
it  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  tone  partly  of  indifference, 
partly  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  as  to  what  the 
drift  of  the  parable  might  be. 

(44)  Thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet.— 
There  had,  then,  been  no  real  respect  or  reverence  in  the 
Pharisee's  invitation.  It  was  hardly  more  than  an  act 
of  ostentatious  patronage.  It  was  honour  enough  for 
the  carpenter's  son  to  be  admitted  into  the  house.  The 
acts  01  oourteey  which  were  due  to  well-nigh  every 

fest  (comp.  Kotes  on  Matt,  iil  11;  Jolm  xiii.  5; 
Tim.  V.  10),  and  which  a  Rabbi  might  expect  as 
a  thing  of  course,  were,  in  his  judgment,  superfluous. 
Possibly  the  fact  which  afterwar£  drew  down  the 
censure  of  the  Pharisees  (Mark  vil  8)  had  already 
become  known,  and  may  have  influenced  Simon,  it 
the  new  Teacher  cared  so  little  about  ablutions,  why 
take  the  trouble  to  provide  them  for  Him  P 

(i^)  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss.— This  also,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  Judas  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xxvL  49), 
was  a  customary  mark  of  respect  to  one  who  claimed 
the  character  of  a  Babbi.  So  the  disciples  of  Ephcsus 
kissed  St.  Paul  <m  parting  (Acts  zz.  37).     So  the 
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"  koly  kiss,"  the  "  kiss  of  peace,"  became  part  of  the 
ritual  of  most  of  the  ancient  Liturgies  (Bom.  xvi  16 ; 
1  Cor.  xvL  20). 

(^)  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint. 
— This  also,  though  not  so  common  as  the  kiss  and  the 
washing  of  the  feet,  was  yet  a  mark  of  courtesy  duo  to 
an  honoured  guest.  For  one  who  had  journeyed  to  a 
feast  under  the  burning  sun  of  Syria,  it  brought  with 
it  a  sense  of  comfort  and  refreshment  which  made  it  a 
fit  tvpe  of  spiritual  realities.  For  the  usage,  see  Pss. 
zxiii.  5,  xlv.  7 ;  Eccles.  ix.  8.  Partly  becMise  the  use 
of  oil  or  chrism  became  more  directly  symbolic  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Christian  Church — as  in  liapusm,  confirma- 
tion, extreme  unction,  the  coronation  of  kings — ^partly 
because  in  other  climates  its  necessity  was  not  felt,  the 
practice,  as  belonging  to  common  life,  has  dropped 
mto  disuse.  Note  the  contrast  between  the  olive  "  oil," 
which  was  commonly  used,  and  the  more  costly 
"  ointment." 

(47)  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven. 
— Grammatically,  the  words  admit  of  two  interpreta- 
tions, equally  tenable.  (1)  Love  may  be  represented 
as  the  ground  of  foi]giveness,  existing  prior  to  it,  and 
accepted  as  that  which  made  forgiveness  possible ;  or 
(2)  it  may  be  thought  of  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  sense  of  being  forgiven,  and  its  manifestations  as 
bein^  therefore  an  evidence  of  a  real  and  completed 
forgiveness.  The  whole  drift  of  the  previous  parable 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter  explanation.  The  antecedent 
conditions  of  forgiveness,  repentance,  and  faith — faith 
in  Christ  where  He  has  been  manifested  to  the  soul 
as  such ;  faith  in  Him  as  the  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  where  He  has  not  so  been  manifested — must  ble 
pre-supposed  in  her  case  as  in  others.  And  the  faith 
was  pre-eminently  one  that  "worked  by  love,"  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  nascent  life.  In  such  cases  we 
may,  if  need  be,  distinguish  for  the  sake  of  accuracy 
of  thought,  and  say  that  it  is  faith  and  not  love  that 
justifies,  but  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  distinguish  in  order 
to  divide. 

Note  in  detail  (1)  that  the  tense  used  is  the  perfect, 
"  Her  sins  .  .  .  have  been  forgiven  her ;  "  (2)  that  the 
many  sins  of  her  past  life  are  not,  as  we  should  say, 
ignored,  but  are  aomitted,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of 
tne  Pharisee  was  concerned,  and  pressed  home  upon 
her  own  conscience;  (3)  the  thought  subtly  implied 
in  the  concluding  words,  not  that  the  sins  of  the 
Pharisee  were  few,  but  that  he  thought  them  few,  and 
that  therefore  the  scantiness  of  his  love  was  a  witness 
that  he  had  but  an  equally  scant  consciousness  of 
forgiveness. 

(&)  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.— Better,  as  before. 
Thy  sins  have  been  forgiven.    The  words  throw  light 
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i^)  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with 
him  began  to  say  within  themselves, 
Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also? 
(50)  And  he  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  Vm.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  afterward,  that  he  went  throughout 
every  city  and  village,  preaching  and 
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shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom 
of  God :  and  the  twelve  were  with  him, 
(^^  and  certain  women,  which  had  been 
healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities, 
Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
went  seven  devils,"*  ^^  and  Joanna  the 
vnfe  of  Chuza  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  minis- 
tered unto  him  of  their  substance. 


upon  tlie  meamng  and  force  of  all  like  formulffi  of 
absolntion.  It  is,  perhaps,  matter  for  remt  that  any 
other  formula,  such  as  the  Ahsolvo  te,  which  dates,  be 
it  remembered,  from  the  thirteenth  centnrj,  has  ever 
been  substituted  for  them.  Thev  did  not  for  the  first 
time  convey  f  oreiveness.  That  had  been,  as  the  context 
indicates,  sealea  and  assured  before  by  an  unspoken 
absolution.  But  they  came  as  words  of  j>ower  from 
the  great  Absolver,  to  banish  every  linffermg  doubt  or 
fear,  to  confirm  every  faint  and  trembling  nope  that 
had  been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  penitent.  He 
knew  the  secrets  of  her  soul,  and  could  therefore  affirm 
in  the  fulness  of  His  knowledge  that  she  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  forgiveness.  Others,  it  is  clear,  can  only 
so  aSSam  in  proportion  as  their  insight  approximates  to 
His. 

(^)  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  P— 
Better,  Who  is  this  that  even  forgiveth  sine  ?  The 
thought  that  underlay  the  question,  though  apparently 
the  Questioners  were  different,  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  found  utterance  when  like  words  were 
spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  (See  chap. 
V.  21 ;  Mark  ii.  6 ;  and  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  3.) 

(50)  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.— From  the 
merely  controversial  point  of  view  these  words  have  a 
value  in  ascribing  the  justification  or  salvation  of  the 
woman  to  futh,  and  not  to  love.  Those  who  go  deeper 
than  controversy  will  find  in  them  the  further  lesson 
that  love  pre-supposes  faith.  We  cannot  love  any  one 
— ^not  even  Gk>d — ^unless  we  first  trust  Him  as  being 
worthy  of  our  love.  She  trusted  that  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  would  not  scorn  or  reject  her,  and  therefore 
she  loved  Him,  and  showed  her  love  in  acts,  and,  in 
loving  Him,  she  loved,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
Father  that  had  sent  Hun. 

Go  in  peace.— The  Greek  form  is  somewhat  more 
expressive  than  the  English.  Our  idiom  hardlv  allows 
us  to  say  "  Go  into  peace,"  and  yet  that  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  originaL  "  Peace  "  is  as  a  new  home 
to  which  the  penitent  is  bidden  to  turn  as  to  a  place  of 
refuge. 

vnL 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward.— The  last 
word  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "in  order,"  in 
chap.  i.  3,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  continu- 
ance of  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  narrate  evente,  so  far  as 
he  could,  in  their  exact  sequence.  He  is  the  only 
writer  in  the  New  Testament  who  uses  ii  The  verse 
sums  up  an  undefined  and  otherwise  unrecorded  range 
of  work. 

(2)  And  certain  women.— The  words  bring  before 
us  a  feature  in  this  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  not 
elsewhere  recorded,  though  implied  in  diap.  xxiii.  49. 
The  Master  and  the  disciples  formed  at  this  period  one 
travelling  company.  Wnen  they  arrived  at  town  or 
village,  Uiey  held  what  we,  in  the  current  Church- 
language  of   our  time,  should   cidl   a   Mission,  the 


Twelve  heralding  His  approach,  and  inviting  men  to 
listen  to  Him  as  He  taugnt  in  synagogue,  or  market- 

Slaoe,  or  open  pliun.  Another  company,  consisting  of 
evout  women,  mostly  of  the  wealthier  class,  travdled 
separately,  journeying,  probably,  in  advance,  arrannng 
for  the  reception  and  the  food  of  the  Prophet  and  His 
followers.  In  the  history  of  EHsha  (2  Kings  iv.  10)  we 
have  something  analogous  to  this  way  of  lielping  the 
preachers  of  repentance.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  not 
uncommon  practice  in  Judsa  in  our  Lord's  time,  for 
women  of  independent  means  to  support  a  Babbi  in  his 
work  as  a  teacher. 

Mary  called  Magdalene.— On  the  legends  and 
conjectures  connected  with  her  name,  see  Notes  on  chap, 
vii.  37  and  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  Here  it  may  be  enough  to 
note  that  (1)  as  being  of  Magdala,  a  town  near  Tiberias 
(see  Note  on  Matt.  xv.  39),  she  had  probably  heard  our 
Lord  in  one  of  His  early  mission  journeys;  (2)  that  the 
'*  seven  devils"  or  "  demons  "  point,  as  in  the  parable  of 
Matt.xii.  45,  to  a  speciallv  aggravated  form  of  possession, 
vnth  paroxysms  of  delirious  frenzy,  like  those  of  the  Qa- 
darene  demoniac ;  (3)  that  her  presence  with  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  and  St.  John  at  the  Crucifixion  (John  xix. 
25)  seems  to  imply  some  special  tie  either  of  sympathy  or 
of  earlier  connection  vnth  them ;  (4)  that  sue  appears, 
from  the  names  with  which  she  is  associated,  and  from 
the  fact  that  she  too  "  ministered  of  her  substance,''  to 
have  belonged  to  the  more  wealthv  section  of  Galilean 
society.  Later  Western  legends  tefi  of  her  coming  with 
Lazarus  and  Martha  to  Marseilles,  and  living  for  thirty 
years  a  life  of  penitence  in  a  cave  near  Aries.  The 
£astem  form  of  the  legend,  however,  makes  her  come 
to  Ephesus  vnth  the  Yirgin  and  St.  John,  and  die  there. 

(3)  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chnza.— Here  again  we 
have  a  convert  of  the  upper  class.  The  name  was  the 
feminine  form  of  Joannes,  and  appears  in  modem 
langoages  abbreviated  into  Joanne,  Joan,  or  Jane. 
NoSiing  further  is  known  of  Chuza — ^but  the  "steward  " 
(the  same  word  as  in  Matt.  xx.  8,  and  the  "  tutor  "  or 
"  guardiim"  of  Gkd.  iv.  2)  of  the  Tetrarch,  the  manager  of 
his  income  and  expenditure,  must  have  been  a  man  of 
some  mark.  We  may  think  of  him  and  his  wife  as 
having  probably  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Bsd- 
tist  or  of  Muiaen,  the  foster-brother  of  the  Tetraren, 
probably  also  of  one  of  the  "servante"  to  whom 
Antipas  imparted  his  beHef  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Joanna  appears  agam  in  the 
history  of  the  Resurrection   (chap.  xxiv.  10).    It  is 

gossible,  as  suggested  in  the  Note  on  John  iv.  46,  tliat 
e  may  have  been  identical  with  the  "nobleman"  or 
"  member  of  the  royal  household  "  at  Capernaum.  On 
this  supposition  her  ministration  may  nave  been  the 
result  of  overflowing  g^titude  for  the  restored  life  ci; 
her  son. 

Susanna.— The  name,  which  meant  a  "  lily"  fcomp. 
Rhoda,  **  a  rose,"  in  Acte  xii.  13,  and  Tamar,  "  a  palm," 
in  Gon.  xxxviii.  6,  2  Sam.  xiii.  2,  as  parallel  instances 
of  feminine  names  derived  from  flowers  or  trees)^ 
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Tlte  PcmiNe  of  the  Sower. 


ST.  LUKE,  Vin. 


The  Parable  interpreted. 


(*>  And  when  much  people  were 
gathered  together/  and  were  come  to 
him  out  of  every  city,  he  spake  by  a 
parable:  ^^^  A  sower  went  out  to  sow 
his  seed :  and  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by 
the  way  side ;  and  it  was  trodden  down, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it.  W 
And  some  fell  upon  a  rock ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  sprung  up,  it  withered  away, 
because  it  lacked  moisture.  ^^  And 
some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns 
sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it.  (®) 
And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and 
sprang  up,  and  bare  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold. And  when  he  had  said  these 
things,  he  cried.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear.  (^)  And  his  disciples 
asked  him,  saying,  What  might  this 
parable  be?  <^®^  And  he  said.  Unto 
you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  God :  but  to  others  in 
parables;    that  seeing  they  might  not 
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see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  under- 
stand.  (^)  Now  the  parable  is  this:* 
The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  (^^  Those 
by  the  way  side  are  they  that  hear; 
then  cometn  the  devil,  and  taketh  away 
the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they 
should  believe  and  be  saved.  <^)  They 
on  the  rock  are  they,  which,  when  they 
hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy;  and 
these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while 
believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall 
away.  ^*^  And  that  which  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with 
cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this 
life,  and  bring  no  £ruit  to  perfection. 
(^)  But  that  on  the  good  ground  are 
they,  which  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience. 

(^^^  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a 
candle,^  oovereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or 


meets  ns  in  the  well-known  Apocryphal  addition  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel  known  as  Sueanna  and  the  Elders. 
Nothing  farther  is  baown  of  the  person  thus  named. 

Many  others.— It  seems  clear  that  St.  Lnke  must 
have  come  into  personal  contact  with  some,  at  least, 
of  those  whom  ne  describes  so  f nllj.  They  were,  we 
may  well  believe,  among  the  "eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word"  (chap.  i.  2)  from  whom  he 
derived  much  of  his  information.     (See  Introduction.) 

W  And  when  much  people  were  gathered 
.  .  . — The  narrative  is  less  precise  than  that  in  St. 
Matthew.  It  is  possible  that  the  parable  may  have 
been  repeated  more  than  once. 

(5—15)  A  sower  went  out  to  sow.— See  Not^  on 
Matt.  ziii.  3— 23.  Betier.the  sower.  The  vivid  touch  that 
the  seed  was  "  trodden  down  "  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

(6)  Upon  a  rook.— Better,  upon  the  rock.  Note 
here  also  the  use  of  a  more  accurate  word  than  the 
"stony  (or  rocky)  gnround"  of  the  other  two  reports, 
and  the  statement  Uiat  it  vnthered  "  because  it  lacked 
moisture."  This  is  obviouslv  not  without  its  force  in 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  parable,  the  "  mois- 
ture*'being  the  dew  and  rain  of  God's  grace,  without 
which  the  seed  could  not  put  forth  its  roots.  This 
represents  one  aspect  of  what  was  lacking,  as  the 
havinff  "  no  depth  of  OEurth  "  represents  another. 

(7)  The  thorns  sprang  up  with  it.— Here  again 
there  is  a  distinctive  feature.  What  made  the  thorns 
BO  fatal  to  the  good  seed  was  that  they  "  grew  with  its 
growth,  and  stren^hened  with  its  strength,"  and 
finally  overpowered  it. 

(8)  iBare  firuit  an  hundredfold. — ^The  gfraduated 
scale  of  fertility  common  to  the  other  two  reports  is 
wanting  in  St.  Luke,  who  dwells  only  on  the  highest. 

(10)  That  seeing  they  might  not  .  .  .—St. 
Luke,  like  St.  Mark,  gives  the  words  of  Isaiah,  but 
not  as  a  quotation.  On  the  difficulty  presented  by 
their  form,  as  thiis  given,  see  Note  on  Mark  iv.  12. 

(11)  The  seed  is  the  word  of  Gk>d.— This  takes 
the  place  in  St.  Luke's  interpretation  of  "  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  "  in  St.  Matthew.  The  «  word  of  God " 
is  obviously  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
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every  form  by  which  a  revelation  from  God  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

(12)  Then  oometh  the  devlL— Note  St.  Luke's 
use  of  this  word  instead  of  the  "  Satan  "  of  St.  Mark 
and  "  the  wicked  one  "  of  St.  Matthew,  and  his  fuller 
statement  of  the  purpose,  "  lest  they  should  believe  and 
be  saved." 

(13)  In  time  of  temptation.— The  form  of  the 
temptation  (or  better,  trial)  is  explained  by  the  "  tribu- 
lation or  persecution  "  of  the  other  two  reports.  So 
St.  Luke  gives  "fall  away"  where  the  ouiers  give 
"  they  are  offended.*' 

(U)  Cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this 
life.— Better,  simply,  of  life,  St.  Luke's  word  {hios) 
being  different  from  that  in  the  other  two  Gromels  (cRon, 
a  time,  or  period— and  so  used  for  "the  worlci").  The 
insertion  of  "pleasures  "  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  as  is 
also  the  specific  "  bring  no  &uit  to  perfection  "  instead 
of  "  becometh  unfruitnd."  The  one  Greek  word  which 
St.  Luke  uses,  and  for  which  the  English  version 
substitutes  five,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  vocabulary  of 
a  more  polished  bterature,  is  characteristic  of  Ids 
general  culture. 

(1^)  In  an  honest  and  good  heart.— The  Greek 
for  "honest"  has  a  somewhat  higher  meaning  than 
that  which  now  attaches  to  the  ]&glish,  and  may  be 
better  expressed  by  noble  or  honofwrcible.  The  two 
adjectives  were  frequently  joined  together  by  Greek 
ethical  writers  {Jkalok*agaihos),  the  nobly-good,  and  so 
applied  to  the  best  forms  of  an  aristocracy,  or  claimed 
by  those  who  professed  to  represent  it,  to  express  the 
highest  ideal  of  moral  excellence. 

with  patience. — ^Better,  wUh  pereeveraneef  or 
steadfastness.  The  word  implies  something  more 
vigorous  than  the  passive  submission  whiofa  we  com- 
monly associate  with  "  patience."  The  thought  is  the 
same  as  in  "  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  "  (Matt.  x. 
22 ;  xxiv.  13),  but  the  noun  does  not  occur  in  the  other 
Gospels.  It  occurs  thirteen  times  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

(1^  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle.— 
Better,  a  lamp ;  and  for  "  a  candlestick/'  the  lamp* 
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The  Storm  on  the  Lake. 


puttetb  it  under  a  bed ;  but  setteth  it 
on  a  candlestick,  that  thej  which  enter 
in  may  see  the  light.  ^^  Tor  nothing 
is  secret,"*  that  shaJl  not  be  made  mani- 
fest; neither  any  thing  hid,  that  shall 
not  be  known  and  come  abroad. 
(18)  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear: 
for  whosoever  hath,^  to  him  shall  be 
given;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he 
seemeth  to  have.^ 

(w)  Then  came  to  him  his  mother  and 
his  brethren,^  and  could  not  come  at  him 
for  the  press.  ^^^  And  it  was  told  him 
hy  certain  which  said.  Thy  mother  and 
thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to 
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see  thee.  ^^)  And  he  answered  and 
said  unto  them.  My  mother  and  my 
brethren  are  these  wliich  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  do  it. 

(22)  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain 
day,  that  he  went  into  a  ship  with  his 
disciples :'  and  he  said  unto  them.  Let 
us  go  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  And  they  launched  forth,  (^s)  g^^ 
as  they  sailed  he  fell  asleep :  and  there 
came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the 
lake ;  and  they  were  filled  vnth  water j 
and  were  in  jeopardy.     <24)  ^j^^  ^j^^y 

came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying. 
Master,  master,  we  perish.  Then  he 
arose,  and  rebiJsed  the  wind  and  the 


liand.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  15 ;  Mark  iv.  21.  In 
St.  Matthew  the  proyerb  comes  into  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  in  St.  Mark  it  occupies  a  position  analogous 
to  that  in  which  it  stands  here,  and  this  agreement 
favours  the  view  that  it  was  actually  spoken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interpretation  of  the  parable,  as  a  special 
application  of  what  had  before  been  stated  generally. 

Note  St.  Luke's  more  ^neral  term,  "  a  vessel,"  in- 
stead of  "  the  bushel,"  as  m  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
and  the  somewhat  wider  range  of  the  lamp's  illumining 
power,  not  only  to  those  who  are  ''  in  the  house,"  but  to 
those  also  who  are  in  the  act  of  "  entering  "  into  it.  We 
may,  perhaps,  venture  to  connect  the  choice  of  the  latter 
phrase  with  St.  Luke's  personal  experience  as  a  convert 
from  heathenism.  As  such,  he  had  been  among  those 
that  entered  into  the  house ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  had 
seen  the  lieht  of  the  lamp  which  the  Apostles  of  Christ 
had  lightea. 

(i7)Por  nothing  is  secret.— Another  of  the 
TnaTiTws  which  were  often  in  our  Lord's  lips,  and 
applied  as  circumstances  presented  themselves.  Li 
Matt.  z.  26  (where  see  Note)  it  forms  part  of  the 
charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles;  here  it  follows  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower;  in  chap.  zii. 
2  it  points  the  moral  of  the  uselessness  of  hypocrisy. 

(18)  Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear.— This 
Again  meets  us  in  different  contexts.  Here  and  in 
Matt.  xiii.  12  (where  see  Note),  after  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sower ;  in  Matt.  zxv.  29,  as  the  lesson  of  the 
parable  of  the  Talents ;  in  Luke  xix.  26,  in  an  analogous 
position,  as  the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Pounds. 

That  which  he  seemeth  to  have.— Better,  with 
ihe  mamn,  as  1  Cor.  x.  12,  that  which  he  thinks  he 
fuUh.  n  is  onlv  in  this  passage  that  the  close  of  the 
proverb  takes  this  form.  The  man  who  does  not  use 
nis  knowledge  has  no  real  possession  in  it ;  and  shallow 
•and  unreal  as  it  is,  he  will  loso  even  that.  The  work  of 
education  in  all  its  mimy  forms,  intellectual  or  spiritual, 
in  boyhood  or  manhood,  presents  but  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  operation  at  this  law. 

(19—21)  Then  oame  to  him  h^a  mother  and  his 
brethren.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  46—60,  and  Mark 
iii.  31 — 35.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  wo  have 
in  those  passages  a  report  of  the  same  incident ;  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  St.  Luke  places  it  after  the  teaching 
hj  parables,  and  the  other  two  Gospels  before.  £ 
tnis  instance  the  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of 
ihe  latter  sequence  of  events. 

For  the  press. — ^Better,  by  recuon  of  the  multitude. 


(20)  It  was  told  him  by  certain  which  said, 
•  •  . — ^Better,  more  simply,  U  was  told  Him,  Looking 
to  the  greater  fulness  of  St.  Mark's  report,  we  may, 

Esrhaps,  infer  that  this  was  one  of  the  fiicts  which  St. 
uke  learnt  from  St.  Mark  when  they  met  at  Bome. 
(See  Iniroduction.) 

(21)  My  mother  and  my  brethren.— The  answer 
agrees  very  closely  vrith  that  in  the  other  Gospels.  But 
note  the  use  of  "  the  word  of  God,"  instead  of  "  the  will 
of  God"  in  St.  Mark,  and  '*  the  will  of  my  Father"  in 
St.  Matthew,  as  throwing  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
former  phrase,  and  showing  its  fulness  and  width  of 
meaning. 

W  It  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day.— See 
Notes  on  Matt  viii  18,  23—27,  and  Mark  iv.  35—41. 
Literally,  on  one  of  the  days.  The  vagueness  of  St. 
Luke's  note  of  time,  as  compared  vrith  the  more  precise 
statements  in  St.  Matthew  (viii.  18)  and  Si  Mark  (iv. 
35),  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  this  Evangelist  as  an 
inquirer  oommg  late  into  the  field,  aiming  at  exactness, 
not  always  succeeding  in  satisfying  himself  as  to  the 
predse  sequence  of  events,  and  honestly  confessing 
when  he  has  failed  to  do  so. 

XJnto  the  other  side  of  the  lake— i.e.,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  shore.  It  would  seem  from  the 
Greek  name  of  the  district,  Penea  (—"the  other-side 
country  "),  as  if  the  term  was  a  colloquial  designation  of 
the  eastern  shore,  even  without  reference  to  the  starting- 
point 

The  lake. — ^The  uniform  use  of  the  more  accurate 
term  by  St.  Luke  as  a  stranger,  as  contrasted  with  the 
equally  uniform  use  of  the  more  popidar  and  local 
designation  of  the  "sea"  in  the  other  three  Gtospels, 
written  by,  or  under  the  influence  of,  Galileans,  is 
characteristic  of  one  who  may  have  been  a  student  of 
Strabo.    (See  Introduction,) 

(23)  He  fell  asleep.— The  verb  so  rendered  differs 
from  the  "was  asleep"  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  this 
is  the  only  phice  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it 
occurs.  It  IS  a  somewhat  more  technical  word,  and  is 
so  far  characteristic  of  the  physician-historian. 

They  were  filled.— Better,  they  were  JiUing,  the 
tense  describing  the  process,  not  the  completion. 

W  Master,  master. — ^We  note  another  charac- 
teristio  feature  of  Luke's  phraseology.  The  Greek 
word  (epistatks)  which  he,  and  he  only,  uses  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  his  equivalent,  here  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  "Rabbi"  or  "Master"  (didashdlos),  in  tho 
sense  fd  "teacher,"  which  we  find  in  the  other  Gkwpels. 
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The  GcLdareiie  Demoniac. 


ST.  LUKE,  Vm. 


T/ie  Demoniac  healed. 


raging  of  the  water :  and  they  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  cahn.  ^^^  And  he  said 
onto  them.  Where  is  your  faith?  And 
they  being  afraid  wondered,  saying  one 
to  another,  What  manner  of  man  is 
this !  for  he  commandeth  even  the 
winds  and  water,  and  they  obey  him. 

(2«)  And  they  arrived  at  the  country 
of  the  Gkidarenes,'*  which  is  over  against 
Galilee.  ^^^  And  when  he  went  forth 
to  land,  there  met  him  out  of  the  city  a 
certain  man,  which  had  devils  long 
time,  and  ware  no  clothes,  neither 
abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs. 
(28)  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out, 
and  fell  down  before  him,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  said,  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  Grod  most  highP 
I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not.  (^>  (For 
he  had  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to 
come  out  of  the  man.  For  oftentimes 
it  had  caught  him:  and  he  was  kept 
bound  with  chains  and  in  fetters ;  and 
he  brake  the  bands,  and  was  driven  of 
the  devil  into  the  wilderness.)  (*^>  And 
Jesus  asked  him,  saying.  What  is  thy 
name?  And  he  said,  Legion:  because 
many  devils  were  entered  into  him. 
(^)  And  they  besought  him  that  he 
would  not  command  them  to  go  out 


aMfttt.as& 


into  the  deep.  ^^  And  there  was  there 
an  herd  of  many  swine  feeding  on  the 
mountain :  and  they  besought  him  that 
he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into 
them.  And  he  suffered  them.  <^>  Then 
went  the  devils  out  of  the  man,  and 
entered  into  the  swine:  and  the 
herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into    the    lake,     and     were     choked* 

(34)  "WTien  they  that  fed  them  saw  what 
was  done,  they  fled,  and  went  and  told 
it    in  the    city    and  in    the    country. 

(35)  Then  they  went  out  to  see  what  was 
done ;  and  came  to  Jesus,  and  found  the 
man,  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  de- 
parted, sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind:  and 
they  were  afraid.  ^^^  They  also  which 
saw  it  told  them  by  what  means  he  that 
was  possessed  of  the  devils  was  healed. 

(37)  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes  round  about 
besought  him  to  depart  from  them ;  for 
they  were  taken  with  great  fear :  and 
he  went  up  into  the  ship,  and  returned 
back  again.  (^)  Now  the  man  out  of 
whom  the  devils  were  departed  besought 
him  tjjhat  he  might  be  with  him:  but 
Jesus  sent  him  away,  saying,  W  Re- 
turn to  thine  own  house,  and  shew  how 


St.  Luke  uses  this  word  also,  but  apparently  onlj  in 
connection  with  our  Lord's  actual  work  as  a  teacher, 
and  adopts  epistatha  (literally,  the  head  or  preeident  of 
a  company,  but  sometimes  used  also  of  the  head-master 
of  a  school  or  gymnasium)  for  other  occasions.  It  was, 
as  this  fact  implies,  the  more  classical  word  of  the  two. 

The  raging  of  the  water.— Literally,  the  wave 
or  billow  of  the  water.  The  term  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Luke's  Grospel. 

(25)  What  manner  of  man.— Better,  Wh0  then 
is  this? 

And  water. — ^Better,  and  the  water, 

(a»-39)  And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of 
the  GadareneB.--See  Notes  on  Matt,  viil  28—34, 
and  Mark  v.  1 — ^20.  Here  a^ain  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke  agree  in  their  order,  and  differ  from  St.  l^tthew. 
The  better  MSS.  give  "  Gerasenes  "  or  "  Gergesenes." 
See  Note  on  Matt,  viii  28  for  the  localities. 

Which  is  over  against  GkOilee.— St.  Luke's 
description  of  the  region,  which  the  other  two  Grospels 
name  without  describing,  b  characteristic  of  a  foreigner 
writing  for  foreigners. 

(27)  And  ware  no  clothes. — The  English  is 
stronger  than  the  Greek  warrants.  Better,  wore  no 
cloak,  or  outer  garment,  (Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  y.  40.) 
Singularly  enough,  St.  Luke  is  tne  only  Eraneelist  who 
mentions  this  fact.  It  is  as  though  he  had  t&en  pains 
to  inquire  whether  this  case  of  &enzied  insanity  had 
presented  the  phenomenon  with  which  his  experience  as 
a  physician  had  made  him  famfliar  in  others. 

M  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  P— Note  the 
exact  agreement  with  St.  Mark's  report  rather  tluui  St. 
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Matthew's,  both  as  to  there  being  but  one  demoniac, 
and  as  to  tiie  words  used  by  him. 

(29)  Driven  of  the  devil  .  •  .—Better,  by  the 
demon,  to  show  that  it  is  still  the  unclean  spirit,  and 
not  the  great  Enemy,  that  is  spoken  of. 

Into  the  wilderness.— The  Greek  word  is  plural, 
as  in  chaps,  i.  80,  y.  16.  St.  Luke,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
the  only  writer  who  so  uses  it. 

(30)  Iiegion. — Here  again  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
agree. 

(31)  To  go  out  into  the  deep.— Better,  into  the 

S8S.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  other  Grospels, 
it  clearly  means,  not  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  but  the  pit,  the  "bottomless  pit"  of 
Rey.  ix.  1,  2, 11.  Hie  man,  identifying  himself  with 
the  demons,  asks  for  any  doom  rather  than  that. 

(33)  Down  a  steep  place.— Better,  down  the  cliff. 

(34)  In  the  country.— Better,  in  the  farms.  The 
noun  is  in  the  plural,  and  is  so  rendered  in  Matt.  xxii.  5. 

(35)  Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.— This  feature  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  narratiye.  The  demoniac  was 
now  in  the  same  attitude  of  rapt  attention  as  that  in 
which  we  find  afterwards  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
(chap.  X.  39). 

(36)  By  what  means  .  .  .—Better,  Tiow ;  stress 
beiDg  laid  on  the  manner  rather  than  the  instrumen- 
tality. 

(37)  They  were  taken  with  great  feap.—Better, 

they  were  oppressed. 

(30)  Throughout  the  whole  city.— The  city  was, 
of  course,  according  to  the  reading  adopted,  Uerasa^ 
or  Gadara. 


Juirwi*  Daughter  raised  from  Death.  ST.    IjUKE,    IX. 


T/ie  Mission  of  the  Ttvelve, 


^preat  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee. 
And  he  went  his  waj,  and  published 
"throughout  the  whole  city  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  unto  him. 
<*^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Jesus  was  returned,  the  people  gladly 
received  him :  for  they  were  jdl  waiting 
for  him. 

(^)  And,  behold,  there  came  a  man 
named  Jairus,  and  he  was  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue :'  and  he  fell  down  at  Jesus' 
feet,  and  besought  him  that  he  would 
come  into  his  house:  ^^^  for  he  had 
<me  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  But  as  he 
vrent  the  people  thronged  him. 

(^)  And  a  woman  having  an  issue  of 
blood  twelve  years,  which  had  spent  all 
her  living  upon  physicians,  neither  could 
be  healed  of  any,  ^**)  came  behind  Aim, 
and  touched  the  border  of  his  garment : 
and  immediately  her  issue  of  blood 
stanched.  (**>  And  Jesus  said,  Who 
touched  meP  When  all  denied,  Peter 
and  they  that  were  with  him  said, 
Master,  the  multitude  throng  thee  and 
press  thee,  and  sayest  thou,  Who  touched 
me  ?  <^J  And  Jesus  said.  Somebody  hath 
iK)uched  me :  for  I  perceive  that  virtue 
is  gone  out  of  me.  ^^)  And  when  the 
woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she 
<oame  trembling,  and  falling  down  before 
him,  she  declared  unto  him  before  aU 
the  people  for  what  cause  she  had 
touched  him,  and  how  she  was  healed 


aMatt.«.U. 


A.D.  81. 
b  MiiuTia  1. 


immediately.  ^^^  And  he  said  unto  her. 
Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort :  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace. 

W  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh 
one  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue's 
house,  saying  to  him.  Thy  daughter  is 
dead;  trouble  not  the  Master.  (^)  Bat 
when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him, 
saying.  Fear  not :  believe  only,  and  she 
shall  be  made  whole.  <*^>  And  when  he 
came  into  the  house,  he  suffered  no 
man  to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  and  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  maiden.  (^>  And  all  wept,  and 
bewailed  her :  but  he  said.  Weep  not ; 
she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  (^)  And 
they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing 
that  she  was  dead.  (^>  And  he  put 
them^  all  out,  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  called,  saying.  Maid,  arise.  ^^^  And. 
her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose 
straightway:  and  he  commanded  to 
give  her  meat.  ^^^  And  her  parents 
were  astonished :  but  he  charged  them 
that  they  should  tell  no  man  what  was 
done. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  Then  he  called 
his  twelve  disciples  to^ether,^  and  gave 
them  power  and  authority  over  aU  devils, 
and  to  cure  diseases.  ^^^  And  he  sent 
them  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  heal  the  sick.  (^^  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Take  nothing  for  your 
journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither 


W  When  Jesus  was  retumed.~-The  narrative 
implies  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  re-crossed  the 
lalDB  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore,  and  that 
the  crowd  that  waited  belonged  to  Gapemanm  and  the 
Jdelghbonring  towns. 

{tLS6)  And,  behold,  there  came  a  man  named 
Jairos. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  iz.  18 — 2S,  and  Mark 
V.  21 — 43.  St.  Lnke's  narrative  agrees  with  St.  Mark's 
more  closely  than  with  St.  Matthew's. 

(^)  About  twelve  years  of  age.— St.  Lnke,  as 
with  the  precision  of  a  practised  writer,  names  the  age 
«t  the  beg^inning  of  the  narrative,  St.  Mark  incidentauy 
(v.  42)  at  its  close. 

(^)  Neither  could  be  healed  of  any.— It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  noting  that  wlule  St.  Luke  records  the 
Tailnre  of  the  physicians  to  heal  the  woman,  he  does  not 
^d,  as  St.  Mark  does,  that  she  "  rather  grew  worse  '* 
(Mark  v.  26). 

(^)  Master. — The  same  word  as  in  verse  24,  where 
see  Note. 

(46)  Somebody  hath  touched  me.— What  St. 
Mark  gives  historically  as  a  fact,  St.  Lnke  reports  as 
uttered  by  onr  Lord  mmself . 

That  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.— See  Note  on 
Mark  v.  30.  To  St.  Lnke  the  word  was  probably 
familiar  as  a  technical  term. 


(48)  Qo  in  peace.— See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  50. 

(50)  Believe  only. — There  is  a  slignt  difference  in 
the  shade  of  meaning  of  the  Greek  tense  as  comnared 
with  the  1^  command  in  St.  Mark's  report,  the  latter 

fiving  "  Believe  "  as  implying  a  permanent  state — Be 
elieving — St.  Lnke's  report  laying  stress  on  the  imme- 
diate act  of  faith. 

(51)  Save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.— It  will 
be  noticed  that  St.  Lnke  agrees  with  St.  Mark  in  giving 
the  names ;  St.  Matthew  omits  them.  St.  Mark,  how- 
ever, states  more  definitely  that  none  others  were 
allowed  even  to  go  with  Him. 

(52)  iyi  wept,  and  bewailed  her.—  Better,  aU 
were  weeping  and  hewaUing  her, 

(55)  Her  spirit  came  again.— The  predse  form  of 
expression  is  peculiar  to  St.  Lnke,  and  is,  perhaps, 
characteristic  of  the  more  accurate  phraseology  that 
belonged  to  him  as  a  physician. 

IX 

(1-^  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  x.  6—15,  and  Mark  vi.  7—13. 

(3)  Neitherstaves.— The  better  MSS.  give,  "neither 
a  staff."  The  plural  was  probablj[  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  the  verse  into  harmony  with  Matt.  x.  10,  and 
Mu£  vi  8. 
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The  FerplexUif  qf  Herod  the  Tetrarek.       ST.    LUKIE,    IX.  The  Feeding  of  tlie  Five  Thousand. 


bread,  neither  money ;  neither  have  two 
coats  apiece.  ^^^  And  whatsoever  house 
ye  enter  into,  there  abide,  and  thence 
depart.  ^^^  And  whosoever  will  not  re- 
ceive you,  when  ye  go  out  of  that  city, 
shake  off  the  very  dust  from  your  feet 
for  a  testimony  against  them.  (^)  And 
they  departed,  and  went  through  the 
towns,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  healing 
every  where. 

(^^  Now  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of 
all  that  was  done  by  him :'  and  he  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of 
some,  that  John  was  risen  from  the 
dead;  ^^^  and  of  some,  that  Elias  had 
appeared;  and  of  others,  that  one  of 
the  old  prophets -was  risen  again.  (^>And 
Herod  said,  John  have  I  beheaded :  but 
who  is  this,  of  whom  I  hear  such 
things  9    And  he  desired  to  see  him. 

<^®>  And  the  apostles,  when  they  were 
returned,  told  him  all  that  they  had 
done.  And  he  took  them,  and  went 
aside  privately  into  a  desert  place  be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.* 
(11)  And  the  people,  when  they  knew  it, 
followed  him:  and  he  received  them, 
and  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d,  and  healed  them  that  had  need  of 
healing.  ^^^  And  when  the  day  began 
to  wear  away,*  then  came  the  twelve, 
and  said  unto  him.  Send  the  multitude 
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away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  towns 
and  country  round  about,  and  lodge, 
and  get  victuals :  for  we  are  here  in  a 
desert  place.  (^)  But  he  said  unto  them, 
Give  ye  them  to  eat.  And  they  said. 
We  have  no  more  but  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes;  except  we  should  go  and 
buy  meat  for  all  this  people,  t^*)  For 
they  were  about  five  thousand  men.. 
And  he  said  to  his  disciples.  Make  them 
sit  down  by  fifties  in  a  company.  <^)And 
they  did  so,  and  made  them  all  sit  down. 
W  Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the 
two  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
blessed  them,  and  bmke,  and  gave  ta 
the  disciples  to  set  before  the  multitude. 
(P)  And  they  did  eat,  and  were  all  filledr 
and  there  was  taken  iip  of  fragments 
that  remained  to  them  twelve  baskets. 

(^®)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  waa 
alone  praying,  his  disciples  were  with 
him:''  and  he  asked  them,  saying. 
Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am? 
(19)  Xhey  answering  said,  John  the 
Baptist;  but  some  say,  Elias;  and 
others  say,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets 
is  risen  again.  (^)  He  said  unto  them. 
But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  Peter 
answering  said.  The  Christ  of  God. 
^^^  And  he  straitly  charged  them,  and 
commanded  them  to  tell  no  man  that 
thing ;  (^>  sayiDg,  The  Son  of  maja  must 


(^)  A  testimony  against  them.— Better,  a  testi- 
mony unto  them, 

(fi)  Went  through  the  towns.— Better,  viUaaes, 
AS  more  coimifltent  with  the  rendering  of  the  word  in 
Matt.  xiy.  15. 

(7-^)  Because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  •  .  .— 

See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Mark  vi.  14—16.  In  Matt, 
xiy.  2,  and  Mark  vi.  14,  Herod  is  represented  as  himself 
expressins^  this  belief.  St.  Lnke  states,  probably  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Herodian  household  (see  Intro- 
duction), that  it  did  not  orig^inate  with  him,  and  that 
his  mind  was,  for  a  time,  in  suspense. 

(9)  And  he  desired  to  see  nim.— St.  Lnke  returns 
(chap.  xxiiL  8)  to  the  working  of  this  desire,  which  he 
apparently  know  from  sonrces  that  were  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  other  ETangeUsts. 

(10-17)  And  the  apostles,  when  they  were  re- 
turned.—See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiy.  13 — ^21,  and  Mark 
Ti.  30— 44. 

(11)  Healed  them  that  had  need  of  healjng.— 
We  cannot  well  alter  the  translation,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  word  for  "  healing  "  is  not  formed  from 
the  same  yerb  as  "  healed ; "  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  more 
technical  word  (nsed,  with  the  one  exception  of  Bey. 
xxii.  2,  by  St.  Luke  only)  and  eqniyalent  to  onr  **  treat- 
ment." 

(12)  And  when  the  day  began  .  .  .—Literally, 
and  the  day  began  to   wear  away,  and  the  Twelve 


came  .  .  . 
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Into  the  towns  and  country.— Better,  as  before 
(yerse  6,  chap.  yiii.  34),  the  villages  and  farms, 

(IS)  Buy  meat.— Better, /ood. 

(U)  Make  them  sit  down.— Literally,  recUne,  or 
lie  down, 

07)  Twelve  baskets.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xiy.  20. 

(18)  And  it  oame  to  pass  .  .  .—St.  Lnke,  it  will 
be  noted,  omits  the  narratiye  of  onr  Lord's  walking  on 
the  water,  of  the  feeding  of  the  Fonr  Thousana,  of 
the  Syro-Fhoanidan  woman,  and  of  the  teachi^  as  to 
the  leayen  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddnoees.  We  can* 
not  get  beyond  a  conjectural  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  but  it  is  possible  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  simply  did  not  learn  these  facts  in  the  course  of  his 
inqniries,  and  therefore  did  not  insert  them.  As  far  as 
it  goes,  the  fact  suggests  the  inference  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  haye  them.  On  the  narra- 
tiye  that  follows  (yerses  18 — 27),  see  Notes  on  Matt, 
xyi.  13—28 ;  Mark  yiii.  27 ;  ix.  1. 

As  he  was  alone  praying,— There  is,  as  before 
(see  Introduction,  and  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  21,  y.  16, 
yi.  12),  something  characteristic  in  the  stress  which  St. 
Luke  lays  on  the  fact.  It  is  as  though  he  saw  in  what 
follows  the  result  of  the  preyious  prayer. 

(»)  The  Christ  of  God.— This  precise  form  of 
expression  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  It  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  "  the  Lord's  Christ "  of  the  song  ot 
Simeon  (chap,  ii  26). 


Th»  CoTidttiona  of  Biacipleship, 


ST.  LUKE,  IX. 


The  Transfiguration, 


Buffer  many  things,-  and  be  rejected  of 
the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  the  third 
day. 

(^>  And  he  said  to  them  all,  If  anj 
man  will  come  after  me,*  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me.  (2*>  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it:  but  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same 
shall  save  it.  ^^)  For  what  is  a  man 
advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  himself,^  or  be  cast  awayP 
(»)  For  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
me  and  of  my  words,'  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall 
come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  his 
Father's,  and  of  tiie  holy  angels. 
(27)  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth,  there  be 
some  standing  here,  which  shall  not 
taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.' 

(®)  And  it  came  to  pass-/"  about  an 
eight  days  after  these  sayings,^  he  took 
Peter  and  John  and  James,  and  went 
up  into  a  mountain  to  pray.  (^)  And  as 
he  prayed,  the  &shion  of  his  coimten- 
ance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was 
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white  and  glistering.  (^>  And,  behold, 
there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which 
were  Moses  and  Elias:  ^^^  who  appeared 
in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease  which 
he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
(32)  But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with 
him  were  heavy  with  sleep:  and  when 
thCT  were  awal:e,  they  saw  his  glory, 
and  the  two  men  that  stood  with  him. 
(^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  departed 
from  him,  Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  Master, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  and  let  us 
make  three  tabernacles;  one  for  thee, 
and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias: 
not  knowing  what  he  said.  ('*>  While 
he  thus  spaS:e,  there  came  a  cloud,  and 
overshadowed  them :  and  they  feared  as 
they  entered  into  the  cloud.  (®)  And 
there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear 
him.  (*)  And  when  the  voice  was  past, 
Jesus  was  found  alone.  And  they  kept 
it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days 
any  of  those  things  which  they  had 
seen. 

(37)  And  it  came  to  pass,^  that  on  the 
next  day,  when  they  were  come  down 
from  the  hill,  much  people   met  him; 


(23-87)  If  any  man  will  oome  after  me.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  24r->28;  Mark  viii.  34;  iz.  1. 

Take  np  his  cross  daily.— The  adverb  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke's  report,  and  at  least  reminds  ns  of  St. 
Paul's  "  I  die  didfy  "  (1  Oor.  xv.  31). 

(^)  And  lose  himself,  or  be  oast  away  .—Better, 
destroy  himself,  or  suffer  loss.  The  first  woid  expresses 
a  more  direct  act,  as  of  self-destruction,  and  the  second 
(see  Note  on  Matt.  xvi.  16)  implies  the  thought  of  the 
forfeiture  of  something  precious  rather  than  of  being 
absolutely  rejected.  It  presents,  so  to  speak,  a  slightly 
softened  aspect  of  the  previous  words. 

W  In  his  own  glory,  and  in  his  Father's.— 
The  first  part  of  the  clause  is  peculiar,  in  this  rexK>rt  of 
our  Lord's  words,  to  St.  Luke,  and  presents  a  point  of 
agreement  with  those  recorded  in  Jonn  xyii.  5. 

(28-36)  And  it  oame  to  pass.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xvii.  1--13,  and  Mark  ix.  2— -13.  St.  Luke's  way  of 
reckoning,  "  about  an  eight  days,"  where  the  other  two 
Gospels  g^ve  "  after  six  &VS,"  is  interesting,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  mode  of  reckoning  which  sees  three  days 
in  the  interval  between  our  Lord's  death  and  re- 
surrection.   (See  Note  on  Matt.  xxviL  63.) 

(29)  And  as  he  prayed.— We  a^ain  note,  as  charac- 
teristic of  St.  Luke,  the  stress  laid  upon  our  Lord's 
prayers  here,  as  before  in  chaps,  iii.  2J,  v.  16,  vi.  12. 

The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered. 
—It  is,  perhaps,  noticeable  that  the  Evangelist  who 
had  the  most  classical  culture  avoids  the  use  of  the 
classical  word  "transfigured"  or  "metamorphosed," 
employed  by  the  others.  For  him  that  word  might 
have  seemed  too  suggestive  of  the  "  metamorphoses  " 
which  the  great  work  of  Ovid  had  connected  with  the 
legends  of  Greek  mythology. 


(81)  Spake  of  his  decease.— St.  Luke's  is  the 
only  narrative  that  names  the  subject  of  the  words  that 
passed  between  our  Lord  and  Moses  and  Elias.  The 
use  of  the  word  "decease"  {exodos)  instead  of 
"death"  is  remarkable:  (1)  because  it  had  not  been 
commonly  so  used  by  Greek  authors ;  (2)  because  in 
its  wider  rang^  of  meaning  it  covered  all  the  special 
phenomena  connected  with  the  close  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Lamiver  and  the  Tishbite  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv. 
5,  6 ;  2  ^ngs  ii  11),  and  not  less  so,  tne  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Crucifixion  ; 
(3)  as  meeting  us  in  close  connection  with  a  reference  to 
the  TVansfiguration  in  2  Pot.  i.  15. 

Which  he  should  accomplish.- Literally,  which 
He  was  about  to  accomplish. 

(32)  But  Peter  .  .  .  and  when  they  were 
awake. — The  relations  of  the  two  clauses  would  be 
better  expressed  hj.  And  Peter  .  .  .  hut  awaked  .  .  . 

(83)  Master.— The  same  word  as  before,  in  chaps. 
V.  5,  viii.  24,  where  see  Notes. 

(35)  This  is  my  beloved  Son.— The  better  MSS. 

f've  "chosen."  (Gomj>.  the  use  of  a  like  word  in 
Pet.  iL  4, 6.)  Assunung  this  to  have  been  the  original 
reading,  the  "beloved  "  of  the  received  text  must  nave 
originated  in  the  wish  to  produce  a  verbal  as  well  as  a 
substantial  agreement  with  the  other  Grospels. 

(37)  And  it  came  to  pass.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xvii.  14 — ^21,  Mark  ix.  14 — ^29.  St.  Luke's  omission  of 
the  question  and  the  teaching  as  to  the  coming  of 
Etijah  given  by  the  other  two  Gospels  is  noticeable. 
There  was  no  expectation  of  that  coming  among  the 
Grentiles  for  whom  he  wrote.  It  was  not  necespair  to 
correct  that  impression,  or  even  to  bring  the  difficulties 
which  it  suggested  before  their  minds. 
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The  Demanicbc  Child, 


ST.  LUKE,  IX. 


The  Greateet  in  the  Kingdom, 


(*)  And,  behold,  a  man  of  the  company 
cried  out,  saying,  Master,  I  beseech  thee 
look  npon  my  son :  for  he  is  mine  only 
child.  (®>  And,  lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him, 
and  he  suddenly  crieth  out;  and  it 
teareth  him  that  he  foameth  again,  and 
braising  him  hardly  departeth  from 
him.  <^)  And  I  besought  thy  disciples 
to  cast  him  out;  and  they  could  not. 
W  And  Jesus  answering  said,  0  faithless 
and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall 
I  be  with  you,  and  smSgc  you  P  Bring 
thy  son  hither.  <**>  And  as  he  was  yet 
a  comiug,  the  devil  threw  him  down, 
and  tare  him^  And  Jesus  rebuked  the 
unclean  spirit,  and  healed  the  child,  and 
delivered  him  again  to  his  father. 

(^)  And  they  were  all  amazed  at  the 
mighty  power  of  God. 

But  while  they  wondered  every  one 
at  all  things  wmch  Jesus  did,  he  said 
unto  his  disciples,  ^^^^  Let  these  sayings 
sink  down  into  your  ears :  for  the  Son 
of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
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of  men.'  <**)  But  they  understood  not 
this  saying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them, 
that  they  perceived  it  not:  and  they 
feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying. 

(46)  Then  there  arose  a  reasoning 
among  them,  which  of  them  should  be 
greatest.^  <*^^  And  Jesus,  perceiving  the 
thought  of  their  heart,  took  a  child,  and 
set  him  by  him,  ^^^  and  said  unto  them, 
Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in 
my  name  receiveth  me :  and  whosoever 
shall  receive  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me :  for  he  that  is  least  among  you  all, 
the  same  shall  be  great. 

(^)  And  John  answered  and  said, 
Master,^  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
in  thy  name;  and  we  forbad  him,  be- 
cause he  followeth  not  with  us.  <^>  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Forbid  him  not : 
for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 

^^^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
tune  was  come  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived up,  he  stedfastly  set  his  face  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.    <*^>  And  sent  mes- 


Muoh  people. — Better,  a  great  multitude, 

(38)  A  man  of  the  company  .—Better,  a  man  from 
among  the  muUituAe, 

Master.— Here  St.  Luke  uses  the  more  common 
word,  which  means  "  teacher." 

He  is  mine  only  child.— Note,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  widow  of  Nain  (chap.  v.  12),  the  tender  svmpathy 
shown  in  St.  Lake's  narrative.  He  is  the  only  Evan- 
gelist who  calls  attention  to  the  fact. 

(43)  At  the  mighty  power  of  God.— The  word  so 
rendered  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one,  and,  like  the 
eoDodos  of  verse  31,  appears  agiun  in  2  Pet.  i.  16  in  dose 
connection  with  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Trans- 
flgnration.  There  it  is  rendered  ''majesty,"  and  in 
Acts  xiz.  27  "magnificence."  Here  greainess  wonld, 
perhaps,  be  the  TOst  equivalent.  St.  Lnke  describes 
the  emotion  which  the  men  of  the  East  feel  when 
they  say  "  God  is  great." 

The  division  of  verses  here  is  sing^olarly  mif  ortnnate. 
The  new  paragraph  should  clearly  begin,  as  above, 
with  the  words,  "  Bat  while  the^  wondered." 

(^^-^)  Let  tiiese  sayings  smk  down.— See  Notes 
on  Matt,  xvii  22,  23,  and  Mark  ix.  30—32.  Literally, 
Set  these  sayings  in  your  ears ;  but  the  English  version 
is  quite  adequate  as  an  idiomatic  rendering. 

Shall  be  delivered.- Literally,  is  aboui  to  he 
delivered, 

(M)  Then  there  arose  a  reasoning  among 
them. — Better,  a  dispute,  or  miestioning.  See  Notes 
on  Matt,  xriii.  1 — 5,  and  Mark  ix.  33—41. 

Which  of  them  should  be  greatest.— Better, 
which  ^  them  vms  the  greatest 

(47)  Took  a  Child.- Better,  laid  hold  on. 

(48)  x<or  he  that  is  least  among  you  alL— 
The  addition  in  this  place  and  this  form  are  peculiar  to 
St.  *  Luke's  report,  but  agree  in  substance  with  Mark 
ix.35. 

The  same  shall  be  great.  — The  better  MSS. 
give^  "the  same  is  great,"  the  greatness  not  being 


thrown  forward  as  a  compensation  to  be  received  in  the 
far-off  future,  but  thought  of  as  actually  attained  in 
the  midst  of,  and  by  means  of,  the  seeming  hnmilia- 
tion. 

(40)  And  John  answered  and  said.- See  Notes 
on  Mark  ix.  38 — 11,  the  narrative  being  common  to 
these  two  Gospels  only. 

Master.— The  same  word  as  in  chaps,  v.  5,  viii. 
24. 

(51)  When  the  time  was  eome  that  he 
should  be  received  up.— Literally,  When  the  days 
of  His  assumption  were  being  fulfilled.  The  noun  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  is  derived  from  the  verb  used 
of  the  Ascension,  in  Mark  xvi.  19, 1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  can 
here  refer  to  nothing  else,  and  the  passage,  as  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  ^  narrative,  is  remarkable.  It  is  as 
though  St.  Luke  looked  on  all  that  follows  as  seen  in 
the  Bght  of  the  Ascension.  Every  word  and  act  was 
consciously  a  step  forward  to  that  great  consummation. 

(52)  And  sent  messengers  before  his  face.— 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  ''Samaria"  and 
**  Samaritan  "  do  not  occur  at  all  in  St.  Mark,  and  in 
St.  Matthew  in  one  passage  only  (Matt.  x.  5),  and  then 
in  the  command  given  to  the  Twelve  that  they  were  not 
to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans.  St.  Lnke,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  carried  his  inauiriee  into 
that  country,  and  to  have  treasured  up  whatever  he 
could  find  of  our  Lord's  acts  and  words  in  relation  to 
it.  This  seems  accordingly  the  right  place  for  a  short 
account  of  the  region  and  the  people,  and  of  their 
relations,  in  our  Ix>rd's  time,  to  their  neighbours  of 
Jud»a  and  (jkdilee.  The  city  of  Samaria  (the  modem 
Sebastieh)  first  comes  into  notice  as  built  by  Omri  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  23, 
24).  It  continued  to  occupy  that  position  till  its  cap- 
ture by  Salmaneser,  B.C.  721.  After  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  Esar-haddon  (Ezra  iv.  2,  10),  after  the 
manner  of  the  great  monarchs  of  the  East,  brought  a 
mingled  race  from  Babylon,  and  Guthah,  and  Ava,  and 
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I7te  Village  of  the  Samaritans. 


ST.  LUKE.  IX. 


Exctiaea  of  Three  Diacipha^ 


sengers  before  his  face:  and  they  went, 
and  entered  into  a  village  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, to  make  ready  for  him.  ^^^  And 
they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his 
face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. (^)  And  when  his  disciples 
James  and  John  saw  thisj  they  said, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  &om  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elias  did  P  '  (^)  But  he 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of.    (^)  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
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to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  themm 
And  they  went  to  another  village. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they 
went  in  the  way,  a  certain  man  said 
unto  him,*  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest.  (^)  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Foxes  have  holes, 
and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  hU 
head.  (*)  And  he  said  unto  another,^ 
Follow  me.  But  he  said.  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 
(^)  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the  dead 


Hamaih,  and  Sepburaim  (2  Eanffs  xviL  24),  to  occapy 
(he  district  tbns  left  depopulated,  and  from  these  tne 
Samaritans  of  later  history  were  descended.  They 
were  accordingly  of  alien  races,  and  their  neighbonrs  of 
Judsea  kept  np  the  memory  of  their  foreign  origin  by 
speaking  of  them  as  CnthsMns.  Under  the  influence  of 
A  priest  of  Israel  sent  bv  the  king  of  Assjrria,  they 
became  worshippers  of  Jehovah  (2  &ngB  xvii.  41),  and 
on  the  return  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  from  the  Cap- 
tiyity,  they  sought  to  be  admitted  as  co-reliffionists,  to 
share  with  them  in  iiie  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
and  therefore  to  obtain  like  privileges  as  worshippers 
in  its  courts.  That  claim  was,  however,  refused,  and 
they  in  return,  B.C.  409,  guided  by  Manasseh,  a  priest 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Jerusalem  bv  fTehe- 
miah  for  an  unlawful  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  SanbaUat  the  Horonite  (Neh.  xiiL  28),  obtained 
permission  from  the  Persian  kin^,  Darius  Nothus, 
to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Genrim.  Josephus,  it 
should  be  added  {Ant.  xi.  7),  places  the  whole  story 
much  later,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothns  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  new  worship  thus  started,  placed  them 
at  once  in  the  position  of  a  rival  and  schismatical  sect, 
and  their  after-history  presented  the  usual  features  of 
such  antagonism.  They  refused  all  hospitality  to  pil- 
grims on  thdr  way  to  J  erusalem,  or  would  way-lay  and 
maltreat  them  on  their  joumev.  The^  mocked  the  more 
distant  Jews  by  false  sicmals  of  the  rismg  of  the  Paschal 
moon  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  1.)  They 
found  their  way  into  the  Temple,  and  profaned  it  by 
scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2;  xx.  6,  §  1).  Outras^es  oi  this  kind 
rankled  in  the  memory  of  t&e  Jews,  ana  they,  in  their 
turn,  looked  on  the  Samaritans  as  worse  than  heathen, 
*'  had  no  dealings  with  them  **  (John  iv.^  9),  cursed 
them  in  their  mia^gues,  and  even  the  wise  of  heart 
among  them,  like  tne  son  of  Sirach,  named  them  as  a 

0>le  that  they  abhorred  (Ecdus.  L  25,  26).  Pro- 
y  in  consequence  of  this  bitter  hostility,  the 
Samaritans  became  more  and  more  jealous  in  their 
observance  of  the  Law,  boasted  that  they  possessed  the 
authentic  copy  of  it,  substituted  Grerizim  for  Ebal  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  4,  to  support  its  claim  to  sanctity,  and 
maintained  that  it,  ana  not  the  Temple  at  Jerniudem, 
was  the  chosen  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.  They  too  were 
lookin«f  for  the  Messiah,  who  would  come  as  a  prophet, 
and  tell  them  all  things  (John  iv.  25).  Such  was  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  races  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  He  should 
have  shrunk  (if  we  may  so  speak)  from  bringing  Hie* 
disciples  at  the  outset  of  their  work  into  contact  wlin 
a  people  who  hated  all  Jews,  and  whom  aU  Jews  had 
learnt  to  hate  in  return.  He  Himself,  however,  had  not 


shrunk  from  that  contact;  and  some  few  of  the  dis- 
ciples, at  all  events,  had,  at  an  early  period  of  His 
work,  learnt  that  He  saw  in  them  those  whom  He 
owned  as  the  sheep  of  His  flock,  though  not  of  that 
fold.  In  the  narrative  now  before  us  we  find  Him 
apparently  endeavouring  to  continue  the  work  which 
had  then  begun  so  successfully.  (See  Note  on  John 
iv.  39.) 

(53)  They  did  not  reoeive  him.— The  reason  thus 

fiven  exactly  agrees  with  what  has  been  stated  above, 
t  will  be  remembered  that  when  He  had  visited 
Samaria  before,  it  was  on  His  return,  not  directly  from 
Jerusalem,  but  from  some  unknown  region  of  Judoa 
where  He  had  been  baptifling  (John  iii.  & ;  iv.  3). 

(54)  When  his  dlBoiples  James  and  John  saw 
this. — The  burning  zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  more 
fiery  even  than  that  of  Peter,  was  eminently  character- 
istic of  those  whom  our  Lord  had  named  as  the  Sons 
of  Thunder  (Mark  iii.  17).  Their  anger  was  probably 
heightened  by  the  contrast  with  His  former  reception 
in  a  citv  of  the  same  people  (John  iv.  40, 41),  and  bvthe 
feeling  Ihat  what  seemed  to  them  an  act  of  marvellous 
condescension  was  thus  rudely  repelled.  Did  not  such 
a  people  deserve  a  punishment  like  that  which  Etijah 
had  inflicted  on  the  messengers  of  Ahaziah  (2  Slings 
L  10, 12, 14)  P  The  latter  words, "  as  Elias  did,"  are, 
however,  wanting  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 

(55)  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of. — The  words  admit  of  two  constructions :  (1) 
that  the  disciples  did  not  know  that  the  Spirit  that 
had  been  given  "  not  by  measure  "  to  their  Master,  and 
promised  oy  TTim  to  &em  (Matt.  x.  20 ;  John  iii.  34), 
was  one  of  gentleness  and  love ;  (2)  that  they  did  not 
know  that  in  yielding  to  what  they  thought  a  righteous 
anger,  thev  were  rei2ly  yielding  tnemsenres  to  Qie  evil 
mind,  or  the  personal  £vil  Spirit  which  was  at  enmity 
with  God.  liooldng  to  the  ^neral  use  of  the  word 
"  spirit  **  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  the  former  way  of 
talong  the  words  seems,  on  the  whole,  preferable,  and 
agrees  better  vrith  what  follows.  The  Spirit  which  had 
chimed  them  for  its  own  was  one  that  led  Him  to  save 
and  not  to  destroy.  The  whole  clause,  however,  is 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

(56)  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives.— Here,  agidn,  we  have  to  note  the 
absence  of  the  words  from  many  of  the  better  MSS. 
It  is,  perhaps,  open  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
inserted  from  an  oral  tradition  that  had  preserved 
what  the  Evangelist  in  his  written  record  had  omitted. 

(57-60)  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  viii.  1&— 22.  The  two  anecdotes,  if  we  may 
so  cidl  them,  are  placed  by  the  two  Evangelists  in  a 
very  different  connection.  It  is  clear  that  their  isolated. 
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The  Mission  of  the  Seventy. 


bury  their  dead:  but  go  thou  and  preach 
the  kingdom  of  God.  <^^  And  another 
also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee ;  but 
let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which 
are  at  home  at  my  house.  ^^^  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having 

Eut  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking 
ack,  is  fit  for  the  kmgdom  of  God. 

CHAPTER  X.— Ci>  After  these  things 
the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  also, 
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and  sent  them  two  and  two  before  his 
face  into  every  city  and  place,*  whither 
he  himself  would  come.  ^^^  Therefore 
said  he  unto  them.  The  harvesfc  truly 
is  great,*  but  the  labourers  are  few:  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest.  W  Go  your  ways:  be- 
hold,' I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves.  ^*)  Carry  neither  purse,  nor 
scrip,  nor  shoes :  and  salute  no  man  by 


f  nu^entaiT  character,  with  no  definite  notes  of  time 
and  ^lace,  left  a  hurs^e  margin  to  the  discretion  of  each 
compiler  as  to  where  they  should  appear.  The 
difference  between  the  "certiun  man"  oi  St.  Lnke's 
report,  and  the  "  scribe  "  of  St.  Matthew's,  slight  as  it 
is,  takes  its  place  amonjz  the  signs  of  the  mntnal 
independence  of  the  two  Gospels. 

(6i)  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee.— This  third  example 
of  our  Lord's  method  of  dealingv  with  half-hearted 
disciples  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  Here,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  there  is  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  spon- 
taneous ofifer,  coupled  with  a  plea  for  postponement. 
The  man  pleads  a  wish  to  take  a  formal  farewell  of  his 
kindred.  The  form  of  expression,  the  absence  of  anv 
definite  mention  of  father,  or  wife,  or  children,  half- 
floggests  the  thought  that  the  man  was  free  from  the 
closer  and  more  bmding  ties  of  relationship,  and  that 
the  plea  urged  was  ther^ore  hollow  and  unreal. 

(6S)  No  man,haTing  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
•  •  . — The  image  which  our  Lord  used  was,  as  usual, 
one  that  went  home  to  the  personal  experience  of  His 
hearers.  They  were  of  the  peasant  class,  and  thej  knew 
that  the  eye  of  the  ploughman  if  ho  is  to  do  his  work 
well,  must  look  straight  before  him  at  the  line  of  the 
furrow  which  he  is  making.  To  look  back,  while 
working,  is  to  mar  the  work  entirely.  The  man  who 
80  looks  is  therefore,  ipso  facto,  disqualified  for  the 
work  of  Grod's  kingdom. 

X. 

(1)  After  these  things  the  Lord  appointed 
other  seventy  also. — Some  MSS.  of  importance  give 
"seventy-two,"  but  the  evidence  preponderates  in  favour 
of  the  reading  **  seventy."  The  number  had  a  three- 
fold significance.  (1)  Seventv  elders  had  been  appointed 
by  Moses  to  help  him  in  his  work  of  teachmg  and 
judging  the  people  (Num.  xi.  16),  and  to  these  the 
flpint  of  prophecy  had  been  gpiven  that  they  might  bear 
the  burden  with  him.  In  appointing  the  Seventy  our 
Lord  revived,  as  it  were,  the  order  or  "school"  of 
prophets  which  had  been  so  long  extinct.  The  exbtence 
of  such  men  in  every  Church  is  implied  in  well-nigh 
every  Epistle  {e.g..  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  xv.  32;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
xiv.  29 ;  1  Thess.  v.  20),  and  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  and 
others  join  together  the  "Apostles  and  Prophets"  as 
having  been  jomtly  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church 
was  built  (Eph.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  5 ;  iv.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  2),  makes 
it  probable  that  the  latter  words,  no  less  than  the  former, 
pomted  in  the  first  instance  to  a  known  and  definite 
Dody.  The  Seventy  presented  such  a  body.  They,  though 
not  sharers  in  the  special  authority  and  functions  of  the 
Twelve,  were  yet  endowed  with  fike  prophetic  powers, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were  revealed  to  them 
(verse  21).  (2)  As  the  Sanhedrin  or  great  Council  of 
scribes  and  priests  and   elders  consisted  of  seventy 


members  besides  the  president,  the  number  having 
been  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  the 
successors  of  those  whom  Moses  had  chosen,  our  Lord's 
choice  of  the  number  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  the  seventy  disciples  were  paced  by 
Him  in  a  position  of  direct  contrast  with  the  existing 
Council,  as  an  assembly  ^ded,  not  by  the  traditions  of 
men,  but  by  direct  inspiration.  (3)  But  the  number 
seventy  had  come  to  have  another  symbolical  signi- 
ficance which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  special  interest. 
Partly  by  a  rough  reckoning  of  the  names  of  the 
nations  in  Gen.  x.,  partly  on  account  of  the  mystical 
completeness  of  the  number  itself,  seventy  had  come  to 
be  the  representative  number  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  so,  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  in  any 
harmonistic  arrangement  of  the  Qospel  narrative  must 
have  almost  immediately  preceded  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  (see  Note  on  John  vii.  2),  a  great  sacrifice  of 
seventy  oxen  was  offered  as  on  behalf  of  all  the  non- 
Israelite  members  of  the  great  family  of  mankind 
(Lightfoot,  Sot.  Hebr.  in  Joann.  viL).  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  remembering  the  words  that  our  Lord 
had  spoken  during  that  feast  as  to  the  ''other  sheep, 
not  of  that  fold  (John  x.  16),  which  He  had  come 
to  gather,  we  may  see  in  what  is  here  recorded  a  step 
full  of  meaning,  a  distinct  and  formal  witness  of 
the  future  universality  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
omission,  in  the  charge  addressed  to  them,  of  the  com- 
maud  given  to  the  Twelve  against  enterii^  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles  or  any  ci^  of  the  Samaritans 
(M!att.  X.  5)  is  on  this  view  full  of  interest. 

The  question,  of  course,  occurs  to  us  how  it  was  that 
such  a  mission  should  have  been  omitted  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  To  this,  only  partial  answers  can  be 
^ven.  (1)  The  mission  belonged  to  the  last  period  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  where  tneir  records  are  com- 
parativelv  scanty,  and  was  confined  to  the  region, 
apparently  of  Persoa  and  Judsea,  which  He  was  then 
aoout  to  visit.  (2)  It  was  one  in  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Twelve  were  not  sharers,  and  which, 
therefore,  naturally  came  to  occupy  a  less  prominent 
place  in  the  recollections  of  those  from  whom  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  first  two  Grospels  were  primarily  derived. 

(2)  The  harvest  truly  is  great.  — see  Note 
on  Matt.  ix.  37.  The  verses  that  follow  contain,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, much  in  common  with  those  spoken  on  the 
mission  of  the  Twelve.  We  have  here,  as  in  the 
sermons  on  the  Mount  and  on  the  Plain,  an  example  of 
our  Lord's  rex)eating  the  expression  of  the  same 
thoughts  in  nearly  the  same  language. 

(3)  As  lambs  among  wolves.— See  Note  on  Matt. 
X.  16. 

(^}  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  X.  9, 10;  Mark  vi.  8. 
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the  way.  ^^  And  into  whatsoever 
house  ye  enter,'  first  say,  Peace  he  to 
this  house.  ^^^  And  if  the  son  of  peace 
be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it : 
if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again« 
^^>  And  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating 
and  drinking  such  things  as  the^  give : 
for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Gro  not  from  house  to  house.  (^>  And 
into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they 
receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set 
before  you:  (^>  and  heal  the  sick  that 
are  therein,  and  say  unto  them.  The 
kin^om  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you. 
(10)  Bnt  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter, 
and  they  receive  you  not,  go  your  ways 
out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and 
say,  (^^  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city, 
which  deaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off 
against  you:  notwithstanding  be  ye 
sure  of  tnis,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
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come  nigh  unto  you.  W  But  I  say 
unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
in  that  day  for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city* 
(13)  ^Qg  lojAxy  thee,  Chorazin  !*  woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsaidal  for  if  the  mighty  works 
had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a  great 
while  ago  repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  (^^)  But  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the 
judgment,  than  for  you.  (^>  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  ait  exalted  to  heaven, 
shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  ^<^>  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me ;  ^  and  he 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he 
that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that 
sent  me. 

(1?)  And  the  seven^  returned  again 
with  joy,  saying.  Lord,  even  the  devils 
are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  name. 
(IS)  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld 


(5—7)  Peace  be  to  this  house.— See  Notes  on  Hatt. 
X.  12, 13.  St.  Lnks  gives,  what  is  onlj  implied  in  St. 
Matthew,  the  very  form  of  the  salutation. 

(7)  And  in  the  same  house  remain.— See  Note 
on  Matt.  X.  11. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.— See  Note 
on  Matt.  z.  10.  The  exact  reproduction  of  the  words 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tte.  v.  18,  as  a  citation  from  "  the 
j^cripture,"  is  every  way  interesting.  The  A^tle 
could  scfljrcely  have  failed  to  have  become  aoquamted, 
during  his  lonff  companionship  with  St.  Luke,  with  the 
materials  whi<m  the  Evuigebst  was  collecting  for  his 
mat  work.  Wo  can  haraly  doubt,  accordingly,  that 
ne  quotes  this  as  one  of  the  sayines  of  the  Lora  Jesus, 
as  he  quotes  another  in  Acts  zx.  &,  and  clothes  it  with 
the  same  authority  as  the  older  Scripture.  On  this 
assumption,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  must  have  been,  in 
part,  at  least,  written  and  recognised  at  the  time  when 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written. 

(S)  Eat  Buon  things  as  are  set  before  you.— 
The  precise  form  of  the  precept  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
but  tne  spirit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  words  which 
had  been  spoken  to  the  Twelve.  The  Evangelist 
preachers  were  to  accept  whatever  was  provided  for 
them  by  a  willing  host,  and  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance of  caring  for  outward  comforts. 

(9)  The  kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  come  nigh  unto 
you. — Here  again  the  form  of  the  words  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke.  This  was  to  be  the  burden  of  those  who,  as 
preachers,  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  heralds  of 
the  great  King. 

(1^11)  Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and 
they  receive  you  not.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  13. 

(U)  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.— There  is  something 
very  solemnly  impressive  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
message  to  do  uttered  alike  to  the  believing  and 
the  unbelieving.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  had  to  utter  their  proclamation,  whether 
men  would  hear  or  whether  they  would  forbear 
(Erok.  ii.  7). 

(12)  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for 
Sodom.— See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  15. 
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(13-16)  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorasin !— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xL  21,  where  the  words  appear  as  spoken  at  an 
earlier  period.  We  have  again  to  choose  oetween  the 
two  alternative  views,  (1)  that  the  words  were  spoken 
but  once,  and  floated  in  men's  memories  without  any 
very  definite  note  of  time  or  place,  and  were  wrongly 
placed  by  one,  or,  possibly,  by  both  Evangelists;  or 
(2)  that  they  were  repeated  on  different  occasions. 
The  latter  seems,  on  the  whole,  by  far  the  more  probable. 

(1^)  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me.— See 
Note  on  Matt.  x.  40.  Another  fragment  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  meets  us  under  the  same  conditions  as  before. 

(17)  And  the  seventy  returned  again  with  joy. 
— ^It  is  obvious  from  the  immediate  sequence  of  the 
two  facts  that  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  was,  as  stated 
above,  confined  within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time. 

Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us.— 
Better,  the  demons.  The  tone  in  which  the  disciples 
speak  is  that  of  a  joyful  surprise.  Thev  had  not 
looked  for  such  great  and  immediate  results.  They 
had  thouffht  that  the  power  to  cast  out  demons  had 
been  confined  to  our  Xiord's  immediate  action  or  to 
that  of  the  Twelve,  and  they  found  that  they  too  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  rescue  the  spirits  of  men  from 
thraldom.  With  them,  as  with  others,  the  consciousness 
of  a  new  power  was  attended  with  a  new  pleasure,  in 
this  case,  with  that  of  high  spiritual  exultation. 

(18)  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning:  fall  trom 
heaven. — ^The  tense  of  the  first  Greek  verb  implies  con- 
tinuous action :  I  woe  heholdina  Saian  as  he  fell  .  .  . 
While  they  were  working  their  Master  had  been 
following  {hem  in  spirit,  gasing,  as  it  were,  on  each 
stage  o?  their  victorious  coiSict.  Their  triumph 
over  the  demons  was  the  beginning  and  the  earnest  of 
a  final  conquest  over  Satan  as  *'  the  prince  of  the 
demons."  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  reference  to  the 
belief  then  beginning  to  be  current  among  the  Jews  as 
to  the  fall  of  Sttan  uter  his  creation ;  but  the  primary 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  is  that  he  was  now 
dethroned  from  his  usurped  dominion  in  the  "hi^h 
places"  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  12),  which  symbolised  tne 
spiritual  region  of  the  soul  and  mind  of  man.  The 
imagery  reappears  in  a  developed  form  in  Bev.  xiL  9. 


Th$  T/uinkagiving  of  Jems. 


ST.  LUKE,  X. 


The  Question  of  the  Lawyer, 


Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven. 
^^>  Behold,  I  give  nnto  you  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and 
over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy :  and 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you. 
<2o)  Notwithstanding  in  this  rejoice  not, 
that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you; 
but  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven. 

<^>  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in 
spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  ihe  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes:  even  so,  Father;  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.  (^^  All  things  are 
delivered  to  me  of  my  Father:^  and  no 
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man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the 
Father ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  re- 
veal him. 

<®^  And  he  turned  him  unto  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said  privately.  Blessed  are 
the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye 
see  :•  ^^^  for  I  tell  you,  that  many  pro- 
phets and  kings  have  desired  to  see 
those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them;  and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

<25)  And,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood 
up,  and  tempted  him,  saying.  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?* 
(28)  He  said  unto  him.  What  is  written 
in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  ?  (^^  And 


(^)  Behold.  I  give  unto  you  .  .  .—The  better 
MSS.  have,  "  1  have  given/'  as  of  samething  already 
bestowed  in  its  completeness.  In  the  power  to  "  tread 
on  serpents  and  scoroions/'  we  have  a  numifest  refer- 
ence to  the  words  of  Ps.  zci.  13.  Those  words  stand 
in  closest  sequence  with  the  promise  which  had  been 
wrested  from  its  tme  meaning  by  the  Tempter  in  the 
ffreat  struggle  in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  is  not  over-bold 
to  think  tibat  they  were  connected  with  our  Lord's 
memories  of  that  time,  and  especially  of  the  fact 
indicated  by  St.  Mark's  statement  (i.  13)  that  He 
*'  was  with  the  wild  beasts."  Now,  through  resistance 
to  the  Temptation,  there  had  come  the  yictory  which  if 
He  had  then  yielded,  never  would  have  been  won.  Of  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  words,  St.  Paul's  escape  from 
the  yiper  at  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  3)  is  the  only  recorded 
instance ;  but  the  parallelism  between  this  promise  and 
that  of  Ps.  xci.  13  shows  that  the  literal  meaning  falls 
into  the  background,  that  the  serpent  and  the  scorpion 
are  symbols  of  spiritual  powers  of  eril.  A  merely 
literal  interpretation  lands  us  in  two  serious  difficul- 
ties :  (1)  that  it  represents  the  treading  on  serpents  as  a 
ipreater  work  than  casting  out  demons ;  and  (2)  that  it 
implies  that  serpents  and  scorpions,  as  such,  are  not 
part  of  Grod's  creation,  but  belong  to  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One.  So  far  as  we  think  ox  a  literal  fulfilment 
At  all,  it  can  only  be  as  the  symbol  and  earnest  of  the 
spiritual  The  real  kernel  of  the  promise  lies  in  the 
last  words,  **  Nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you," 
and  these  find  their  mterpretation  in  the  thought  that 
"nothing  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  ^  G^,*' 
4knd  that  "  all  thii^Bfs  work  together  for  good  to  those 
ihat  love  Him  "  (Rom.  viii.  39,  28). 

(^)  Notwithstanding  in  this  rejoice  not.— 
Above  all  exercise  of  power  was  the  consciousness  of 
the  divine  lif e«  the  feeling  that  they  had  a  Father  in 
heaven  who  had,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men, 
registered  their  names  as  citizens  of  "^^^  kingdom. 
TThat  was  the  great  blessing  for  them,  and  for  SH  be- 
lieving souls  iSter  them.  The  words  leave  open  the 
question  whether  that  repstration  conferred  a  title 
which  they  could  not  forfeit,  and  the  current  language 
of  the  Old  Testament — ^the  prayer  of  Moses,  "  Blot  me 
out  of  Thy  book"  (Ex.  xxxii.  32),  the  warnings  of 
Ex.  xxxii.  33,  Deut.  ix.  14,  xsdx.  20— would  suggest 
the  thought  that  even  here  the  joy  was  to  be  tempered 
with  fear  and  trembling.  The  reappearance  of  a  like 
promise  in  Bev.  iii  5  as  the  reward  of  obedience,  and 


theref oro  conditioned  by  it,  no  less  than  the  general 
tenor  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  (1  Cor.  ix.  27 ; 
QaL  ii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10),  confirms  this  interpretation. 
It  may  be  noted  (1)  that  the  better  MSS.  omit  the 
word  "rather,"  and  introduce  the  second  clause  ab- 
ruptly— "  Rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  .  .  . ; " 
and  (2),  as  implied  al>ove,  that  the  root-thought  of 
the  image  is  that  of  a  king  taking  the  census  of  those 
who  are  citizens  of  his  kingdom,  as  distinguished  from 
aliens  and  foreigners.  In  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  5,  we  have 
a  memorable  instance  at  once  of  the  literal  fact  and  of 
its  spiritual  application. 

(21, 28)  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit.— 
The  words  that  follow  are  found  also  in  Matt.  xi.  25 
— 27  (see  Notes  on  those  verses),  but  the  opening  clause 
that  introduces  them  is  peculiar  to  St.  Ijuke,  and  is 
noticeable  as  the  one  instance  where  the  word  "  rejoiced," 
which  appeare  in  the  Magnificat  (chap.  L  47),  is  used  of 
our  Lora*s  human  feeling  of  exultation.  It  indicates 
what  one  may  call  the  entnusiasm  of  spiritual  joy  more 
than  any  other  synonym,  and  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  disdples  must  have  noticed  something  excep- 
tional in  their  Lord's  look  and  manner.  The  verbal 
^^reement  with  St.  Matthew  indicates  that  both  the 
^angelists  must  have  drawn  from  a  common  source, 
documentary  or  oral. 

(22)  All  things  are  delivered  to  me.— The 
marginal  reading,  which  prefixes  "And  turning  to 
His  disciples  "  to  this  verse  instead  of  the  next,  can 
luufdly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  transcriber's  error. 

(2a-24)  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the 
things  that  ye  see  .  .  .— Aiiother  instance  of  re- 
peated words,  Si  Matthew  reporting  them  as  spoken 
after  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Matt.  xiii.  16.  See 
Note  on  that  verse). 

(2*)  Many  prophets  and  kings  .  .  .  .—There  is 
a  sliffht  verbal  difference  here  as  compared  with  St 
Mattnew's  report,  which  gives  "  prophets  and  righteous 


men. 


(25)  And,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up.— 
On  the  word  "lawyer"  and  its  difference  from  the 
more  generic  "scribe/*  see  Note  on  Matt.  xxiL  35. 
Here,  as  there,  the  "tempting"  does  not  necessarily 
imply  hostile  purpose.  It  was  simi)ly  a  test-question 
to  see  if  the  new  Teacher  was  sound  in  His  view  of  the 
ethical  obligations  of  the  Law. 

The  question,  though  the  same  as  that  of  the  young 
man  in  Matt.  xix.  16,  is  not  asked  in  the  same  tone. 
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he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soid,  and  with  aU  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  <^>  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  answered 
right:  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
(29)  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself, 
said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neigh- 
bour? (^>  And  Jesus  answering  said, 
A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves, 
which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 


wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him 
half  dead.  ('^^  And  by  chance  there 
came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way: 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  (^^  And  likewise  a 
Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came 
and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on 
the  other  side.  ^^  But  a  certain  Sama- 
ritan, as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was:  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had 
compassion  on  him,  W  and  went  to 
him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring 
in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 


There  it  was  asked  by  one  aaxionslj  seekinff  to  inherit 
eternal  life.  Here  there  is  a  certain  tone  of  sefi-consdoos 
superiority,  which  required  a  different  treatment.  As 
the  method  of  Socrates  was  to  make  men  conscious  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  words  which  they 
repeated  glibly,  so  here  our  Lord  parries  the  question 
by  another,  makes  him  repeat  his  own  formulated 
answer — an  answer  true  and  divine  itself,  identicid  with 
that  which  our  Lord  gave  Himself  (Matt.  xxii.  37) — ^and 
then  teaches  him  how  little  he  had  r»dised  its  depth 
and  fulness.  The  commandment  was  "exceedmgf 
broad ' '  above  all  that  the  teacher  of  Israel  had  imagined. 

(28)  Thou  hast  answered  right.— The  accept- 
aace  of  the  lawyer's  answer  as  theoretically  true 
was  part  of  the  method  of  our  Lord's  teadiinc^.  The 
words  that  followed, ''  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live,'* 
were  those  of  a  Prophet  who  knew  what  was  in  the 
man,  and  read  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  saw  how 
little  love  was  to  be  found  there.  In  the  command 
**  This  do  ...  "  however,  our  Lord  does  somethinfi^ 
more  than  accommodate  Himself  to  the  legal  point  of 
view.  Love  was  really  life,  at  once  its  source  and  its 
manifestation,  if  only  the  love  were  true,  and  the  test 
of  its  being  true  was  action. 

(»)  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself  .  .  .— 
The  question  implied  a  conscience  half -awakened  and 
uneasy.  It  is  characteristic  that  no  doubt  seems  to 
Cross  his  mind  as  to  his  love  of  God.  There  he  felt 
that  he  was  safe.  But  there  were  misgivings  as  to  the 
second  commandment,  and,  as  if  feeling  that  tJbere  had 
been  a  tone  of  rebuke  in  our  Lord's  answer,  he  vindi- 
cates himself  by  asking  the  question,  '*  Who  is  my 
neighbour  ?  "  No  one,  he  thinks,  could  accuse  him  of 
neglecting  his  duties  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same 
villace,  attended  the  same  synagogue,  who  were  Phari- 
sees like  himself,  or  even  Israehtes. 

(SO)  A  certain  man  went  down.— Better,  was 
going  down.  We  enter  here  upon  the  first  of  a  series 
of  parables,  which  differ  from  those  in  St.  Matthew  in 
havmg  more  the  character  of  actual  human  histories, 
illustrating  a  truth,  rather  than  mere  similitudes 
("parables"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  There  is  obvi- 
ously no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  them  to 
have  been  (as  in  one  case  the  mention  of  a  proper  name 
seems  to  implv,  Lazarus,  in  chap.  xvi.  20)  statements  of 
facts  that  had  actually  happened,  and  which  had  come 
imder  our  Lord's  observation  as  He  travelled  on  His 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Ki^dom. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Jerioho.— The  journey  was 
one  of  about  twenty-one  mUes,  for  the  most  part  through 
a  rocky  and  desert  country,  with  caves  that  were  then 
haunted  by  bands  of  robmrs,  as  they  have  been,  more 


or  less,  in  later  times  by  predatory  Arabs.    In  Jerome's 
tune  it  vras  known  as  the  **  red  "  or  the  "  bloody  "  way, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  such  crimes. 
Fell  among  thieves.— Better,  robbers,  as  elsewhere. 

(31)  By  ohanoe  .  •  •  . — The  passage  is  the  only  one 
in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  phrase  occurs. 
Our  Lord  seems  to  use  it  as  with  a  touch  of  what  we 
have  elsewhere  termed  irony.  It  seemed  so  casual,  as 
such  opportunities  always  do  to  men  who  neglect  them, 
and  yet  it  was,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  the  test-moment 
of  each  man's  character  and  life. 

There  came  down.— Better,  as  before,  there  was 
going  down. 
A  certain  priest.— Jericho  was  at  this  time  a 

Jriestlv  city,  and  so  the  journey  of  the  Driest  from 
erusalem,  as  if  returning  from  his  week  <A  sacerdotal 
offices  there,  has  a  tou(^  of  vivid  naturalness.  He, 
too,  like  the  questioner,  had  been  doing  his  duty  to 
Grod,  according  to  his  measure  of  that  duty. 

Passed  by  on  the  other  side.— The  priest  shrank, 
it  might  be,  (1)  from  the  trouble  and  peril  of  meddling 
with  a  man  whom  robbers  had  just  attacked,  and  ^2) 
from  the  fear  of  incurring  a  ceremonial  defilement  Dy 
coming  into  contact  with  what  might  posmbly  be  a 
corpse  before  he  reached  it.  He  accordingly  "  passed 
by  on  the  other  side,"  not  of  the  road  only,  but  of  the 
ravine  through  which  the  road  passed. 

(32)  Likewise  a  Levite.- The  passage  is  memorable 
as  the  only  mention  of  Levites  in  the  Gospels.  He  is 
represented  as  at  once  better  and  worse  than  the  priest — 
better  in  tiiat  he  does  not  altogether  turn  aside,  but 
"  comes  "  and  looks ;  worse  in  tl^t  his  second  thoughts 
are  at  variance  with  his  first,  and  prevail  a^^ainst  them. 
If  he  has  more  light,  he  also  sins  more  agamst  it.  He, 
too,  may  have  been  coming,  like  the  priest,  from  his 
week  of  service  in  the  Temple. 

(38)  A  certain  Samaritan.— For  the  chief  facts 
connected  with  the  Samaritans  and  their  relation  to  the 
Jews,  see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  52.  There  is  something 
noticeable  in  the  change  of  word.  It  was  not  likely 
that  .the  hated  alien  should  be  coming  down 
from  Jerusalem.  His  journey  would  probabty  be  to, 
or  from.  Bethel  and  Gerizim.  He  was  not,  as  the 
others  were,  near  a  home  to  which  they  might  have 
taken  the  wounded  sufferer.  Here  there  is  a  true 
human  feeling  in  one  who  outwardly  was  involved  in 
heresy  and  schism,  and  our  Lord  smgles  that  out  as 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  form  of  godliness  without 
its  power. 

(^)  And  went  to  him.— Every  detail  is  in  harmony 
with  the  tender  pity  described  in  the  previous  verse. 
All  fear  of  risk  from  robbers,  or  from  the  police  of  Rome, 
who  might  take  him  for  a  robber,  is  put  aside ;  the 
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beast,  and  bronght  him  to  an  inn,  and 
took  care  of  him.  <^)  And  on  the 
morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  ont 
two  pence,^  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more, 
when  I  come  again,  I  wUl  repay  thee. 
<3«)  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest 


1  See  Matt  n  9. 


thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves?  <^)  And  he  said, 
He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him.  Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise. 

(«)  -j^QYT  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  went, 
that  he  entered  into  a  certain  village: 
and  a  certain  woman  named  Martha 


**  oil  and  wine,"  which  had  been  provided  for  personal 
refreshment,  are  freely  ffiven  to  be  nsed/  aooording  to 
the  primitiYe  surgery  of  the  time,  the  latter  for  cleansing 
the  wonnds,  the  former  for  sootldng  inflammation.  His 
own  beast  (better,  €U8,  as  the  word  is  translated  in 
llatt.  xxL  5 ;  2  Pet.  iL  16)  is  given  up,  and  he  goes  on 
foot ;  he  takes  the  wounded  man  to  an  inn,  and  there 
provides  for  him. 

To  an  Inn.— The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
chap.  ii.  7,  and  implies  the  Western  type  of  hostelry, 
where  the  landlora  provides  for  his  guests,  while  in  the 
earlier  passage  we  have  the  Eastern  caravanaerai,  where 
the  guests  simply  find  shelter,  and  arrange  their  meals 
for  uiemselves. 

(35)  Two  pence— I.e.,  two  denarii,  according  to 
Matt.  zz.  2  the  average  wages  of  a  labourer  for  two 
days ;  or,  taking  the  estimate  of  Mark  vi  37,  enough 
for  a  meal  of  twenty-five  men.  It  was  therefore  a 
sufficient  and  liberal  provision  for  all  probable  oon- 
tingenoies.  This,  however,  was  not,  in  the  Samaritan's 
judgment^  enough,  and  he  gave  a  carte  blanche  for 
whatever  else  might  be  required. 

(96)  Which  now  of  these  three  •  • .  P— There  is  a 
certain  subtle  discernment  in  the  form  of  the  question. 
The  point  under  discussion  was  as  to  whom  the  Jew 
should  look  on  as  his  neighbour.  It  is  answered  in- 
directly by  the  narrative,  wmch  showed  who  had  proved 
himself  a  neighbour  to  the  Jew.  The  Samaritan  had 
shown  himseiu  a  better  interpreter  of  the  command- 
ment than  the  orthodox  scribe.  He  had  recognised  a 
neighbour  even  in  the  Jew.  The  Jew  therefore  should 
recognise  a  neighbour  even  in  the  Samaritan.  From 
the  human  point  of  view  there  is  something  noble  in 
the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  thus  singles  out  the 
Samaritan  as  a^  type  of  excellence,  after  His  own  recent 
repulse  (chap.  ix.  53)  by  men  of  the  same  race ;  some- 
thmg  also  courageous  in  His  doing  so  after  He  had 
been  recently  reproached  as  being  Eumself  a  Samaritan 
(John  viii.  48).  It  may  be  noted  that  His  journey, 
"as  it  were  in  secret"  (John  vii.  10),  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabemades,  must  have  probably  led  Him  tlurough 
Samaria,  and  that  in  all  probability  He  must  have 
spent  the  first  da^  of  the  Feast  in  that  country.  (See 
it'oto  on  John  viiL  48.) 

(^)  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.— This  was  the 
practical,  though  not  the  formal,  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  lawyer.  If  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Sama- 
ritan, he  would  need  no  "  nicely-calculated  less  or 
more  *'  of  casuistic  distinctions  as  to  who  was  and  who 
was  not  his  neighbour.  Fellowship  in  the  same  human 
nature,  and  an^  Idnd  of  even  passing  contact,  were 
enough  to  constitute  a  groimd  for  neiglmourly  kindness. 
Of  such  a  question  it  may  be  said,  SolvUur  amando. 
We  love,  ana  the  problem  presents  no  difficulty. 

Nothing  should  lead  us  away  from  recognising  this 
as  the  mam  lesson  of  the  parabla  But  there  is  anotiier 
application  of  it  which,  within  limits,  is  legitimate 
enough  as  a  development  of  thought,  and  which  has 
commended  itself  to  so  many  devout  minds,  both  in 
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ancient  and  modem  times,  that  it  at  least  deserves  a 
notice.  Christ  Himself,  it  is  said,  is  the  great  pattern 
of  a  wide,  universal  love  for  man  as  man,  acting  out  the 
lesson  which  the  parable  teaches  in  its  highest  form. 
May  we  not  think  of  Him  as  shadowed  £)rth  in  the 
good  Samaritan,  as  accepting,  in  that  sense,  the 
name  which  had  been  flung  at  Him  in  scorn  P  Starting 
from  this  thought,  the  circumstances  fit  in  with  a 
strange  aptness.  The  traveller  stands  as  representing 
mankind  at  large.  The  journey  b  from  Jerusalem, 
the  heavenly  city,  the  paradise  of  man's  first  estate, 
to  Jericho,  the  evil  and  accursed  city  (Josh.  vi.  17), 
the  sin  into  which  man  entered  by  yieldhig  to  tempta- 
tion. The  robbers  are  the  powers  of  evil,  who  strip 
him  of  his  robe  of  innocence  and  purity,  who  smite 
him  sore,  and  leave  him,  as  regards  his  higher  life,  half- 
dead.  The  priest  and  the  Levite  represent  the  Law  in 
its  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  aspects,  and  tiiey  have  no 

Eower  to  relieve  or  rescue.  The  Christ  oomes  and 
elps  where  they  have  failed.  The  beast  on  which  He 
rides  is  the  human  nature  in  which  the  Word  dwelt,  and 
it  is  upon  that  humanity  of  His  that  He  bids  us  rest  for 
comfort  and  support  The  inn  represents  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  host  its  pastors  and  teachers ; 
even  the  two  pence,  perhaps,  the  ordinances  and  means 
of  grace  committed  to  the  Church.  There  is  an  obvioos 
risk,  in  all  such  application,  of  an  element  that  is  fantastic 
and  unreal ;  but  tne  main  line  of  parallelism  seems  to 
commend  itself,  if  not  to  the  reason,  at  least  to  the 
imagination  of  the  devout  interpreter. 

(38)  He  entered  into  a  certain  village.— The 
identi^  of  the  two  names  that  follow,  and,  we  may 
add,  01  the  characters  connected  with  the  names,  leaves 
hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  village  thus  spoken  of 
was  Bethany.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xxi.  1.)  St.  Luke's 
reason  for  not  giving  the  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  singular  reticence  of  the  first  three  Gospels  as 
to  the  f  ami^  of  Lazarus.  St.  Matthew  (zxvi.  i)  and 
St.  Mark  (xiv.  3)  narrate  the  anointing,  whicb  we 
learn  from  John  xii.  3  to  have  been  the  act  of  Maiy, 
but  suppress  her  name.  St.  Luke  gives,  in  this  section, 
a  characteristic  anecdote  of  the  two  sisters,  but  sup- 
presses the  name  of  the  village  in  which  they  lived. 
None  of  the  first  three  Grospeui  name  Lasams,  though 
there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  two 
narrate  a  fact  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  (see 
Note  on  Matt.  xix.  16),  and  that  the  third  g^ves  the 
name  with  a  special  reference  to  him.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
zvi  20.)  A  probable  explanation  is  that,  both  on 
spiritual  and  perhaps  sodal  grounds,  reticence  as  to 
the  family  of  ^thany  vras,  for  a  time,  generally  nudn- 
tained  among  the  disciples  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  St. 
Luke,  coming  at  a  later  period,  and  finding  his  way, 
as  a  physician,  into  the  company  of  devout  women, 
namea  one  fact  that  seemed  of  special  interest.  (See 
Introduction,  and  Note  on  chap  viiL  1.) 

Martha.~The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  Aramaic  rather  than  Hebrew.  It 
has  a  point  of  contact  with  secular  history  in  having 
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received  him  into  her  house.  ^^  And 
she  had  a  sister  called  Marj,  which  also 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his  word. 
(^)  But  Martha  was  cumbered  about 
much  serving,  and  came  to  him,  and 
said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my 
sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  bid 
her  therefore  that  she  help  me.  (^^  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
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troubled  about  many  things:  (^^  but  one 
thing  is  needful:  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  her. 

CHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain 
place,  when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples said  unto  him.  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples 


been  borne  by  the  Syrian  prophetess  who  accom- 
panied the  Boman  general,  Marius,  in  his  Nnmidian 
campaigns.  Its  meaning,  as  the  feminine  of  Maran 
( »  Lord),  and  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Kyria, 
angeests  the  possible  identity  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus 
with  the  elect  Kyria  (or  elect  Lady),  to  whom  St.  John 
addressed  his  second  Epistle.    (See  Note  on  2  John  1.) 

(SO)  A  sister  oalled  Mary,  which  also  sat  at 
JesuB'  feet.— The  better  MSS.  give,  "  at  the  Lord's 
feet."  Few  readers  can  £ul  to  notice  tiie  identity  of 
character  here  and  in  the  entirely  independent  narra- 
tives of  John  zi.  and  zii  There  also  Martha  is  active 
(John  XL  20)  luid  oonspicuoos  in  servinj^  (John  xii.  2); 
Mary,  meditative  and  emotional,  ponnng  her  whole 
eonl  into  one  act  of  love  (John  zL  31 ;  xiL  3). 

(^)  Martha  was  cumbered.— Literally,  was  dis- 
tracted ;  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting  cares. 

About  much  serving.— We  may  probably  infer 
from  this  that  our  Lord  had  been  invited  as  an  honoured 
guest,  and  that  Mary  had  been  asked  to  meet  Him ; 
and,  so  far,  the  narrative  a^p!ees  with  what  is  sng^sted 
by  the  narrative  of  John  xi.  as  to  the  social  position  of 
the  household  at  Bethany.  The  use  of  a  like  word  in 
chap.  zii.  42  suggests  that  this  also  may  have  passed 
from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  sense,  and  have  been 
used  for  a  household  of  many  servants  as  well  as  for 
the  act  of  serving. 

Came  to  him. — The  Greek  word  implies  something 
like  a  hasty  movement  to  interrupt  the  calm  tenor  (3 
the  Lord's  discourse.  The  hasty  vehement  complaint 
that  follows  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this. 

That  she  help  me. — ^More  literally,  that  she  join  in 
helping. 

W  And  Jesus  answered.- The  better  MSS.  give, 
**  And  the  Lord  answered."  (See  Note  on  chap.  viL  13.) 

Martha,  Martha. — We  note  a  special  tenaemess  of 
reproof  in  the  two-fold  utterance  of  the  name,  of  which 
this  and  the  like  iteration  of  "  Simon,  Simon,"  in  chap, 
zni.  31,  are  the  oidy  ezamples  in  our  Lord's  recorded 
utterances  during  His  earthly  ministry.  (Gomp.  "  Saul, 
Saul,"  in  Acts  iz.  4.) 

Thou  art  earefhl.— The  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
"  take  thought "  of  Matt.  vi.  25,  and  throws  light  upon 
the  meaning  of  that  phrase. 

(42)  But  one  thmg  is  needftiL— Some  of  the 
better  MSS.  present  a  singular  various-reading.  There 
is  need  of  few  things,  or  of  one  only.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  might  be  taken  either  literallv  or  spiritually.  They 
might  mean  (1)  that  He  who  spose,  and  the  others  who 
were  coming,  needed  not  the  many  things  about  which 
Martha  was  troubled,  but  a  few  only,  or  even  but  a 
single  dish,  to  supply  their  wants ;  or  (2)  that  the  true 
life  of  men  needed  but  a  few  things,  such  as  faith, 
obedienoe,  the  fear  of  God,  or  even  but  one  only,  the 
devout  and  intent  love  which  Mary  was  then  showing. 
The  latter  interpretation  is  clearly  most  in  harmony 
with  our  Lord's  usual  teaching,  though  the  former  has 
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something  like  a  parallel  in  the  teaching  of  verse  7  of 
this  very  chapter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord 
designedly  used  words  which  lad  an  outer  and  an 
inner  meaning,  the  latter  intended  chiefly  for  those 
who  **  had  ears  to  hear."  There  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence between  the  words  here  spoken  to  Martha  and 
those  addressed  to  the  young  nuer  ("  one  thing  thou 
lackest"),  whom  we  have  seen  reason  to  identii^  with 
her  brother.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  ziz.  16.)  The  omis- 
sion of  *'  few  things  "  in  the  received  text,  may  have 
originated  in  the  wish  to  givo  an  ezdusive  promi- 
nence to  the  higher  meaning. 

Mary  hath  ohosen  that  good  part.— The  Greek 
noun  is  very  nearbr  the  same  as  that  which  the  younger 
son,  in  chap.  zv.  12,  uses  for  "  the  portion  of  goods,"  the 
good  part  or  portion  here  being  nothing  less  than  the 
eternal  life  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  Here  too  we  may 
trace  something  approaching  to  a  half -playful  miTiglitig 
of  the  higher  and  lower  meanings  of  the  word  whicn 
was  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  once  for  Benjamin's  mess,  t.e.,  portion  of  food 
(Gen.  zliiL  34),  and  for  God  as  the  "  portion  "  of  Hia 
people  (Ps.  iTTJii.  26).  Even  on  the  assumption  that 
our  Lora  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and  not  in  Greek,  a  like 
play  upon  the  word  would  have  been  equally  possible. 

The  two  sisters  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  respectively  of  the  active  and  the  con- 
templative forms  of  the  religious  life,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Martha's  activity,  with  its  manifold  distractions,  was  not 
Christian  activit;jr,  and  that  Mary's  contemplation 
passed,  when  the  time  came  for  it,  as  m  John  zii.  3,  into 
full  and  intense  activity.  The  contrast  is  rather  that 
between  singleness  of  heart  and  the  character  which  St. 
James  describes  as  "double-minded"  (Jas.  L  8),  t.€.» 
divided  in  its  affections. 

XL 

(1)  As  he  was  praying  in  a  oertain  place.—- 
The  facts  of  the  case  as  here  narrated,  the  common 
practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  analogy  of  the  nrayers  in 
John  zi  41,  Matt.  zzvL  39,  and,  we  may  aad,  of  the 
thanksgiving  in  chap.  z.  21,  Matt,  zl  25,  aU  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  Lord  prayed  aloud,  and  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  disciples  heard  Him.  Thev  listened, 
unable  to  follow,  or  to  record  what  the^  had  heard,  and 
they  wished  to  be  able  to  enter  into  His  spirit  and  pray 
as  He  prayed. 

Teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his 
disciples. — It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  follow  from  this 
that  the  disciple  who  asked  this  had  not  been  present 
when  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that,  knowing  the  pattern  prayer 
whidi  had  then  been  given,  he  had  thought  it  aoapted 
for  the  multitude,  ana  not  for  the  spediu  scholars  and 
disciples— too  short  and  simple  as  compared,  on  the  one 
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W  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye 
pray,  say,  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,"  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  in  earth.  <^^  Give  us  day  by 
day  our  daily  bread.^  W  And  forgive 
us  our  sins;  for  we  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation;  but  deliver  us  from 
evil.  <*^  And  he  said  unto  them.  Which 
of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go 
unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto 
him.  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves; 
W  for  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is 
come  to  me,^  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  him?  ^"^^  And  he  from  within 
shall  answer  and  say.  Trouble  me  not : 
the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children 
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are  with  me  in  bed;  I  cannot  rise 
and  give  thee.  (®)  I  say  unto  you. 
Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him, 
because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity  he  will  rise  and 
give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth. 
(^>  And  I  say  unto  you,*  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  g^ven  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.  <^^>  For  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened.  (^^>  If  a  son  shall 
ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a 
father,'  will  he  g^ve  him  a  stone?  or 
if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give 
him  a  serpent  ?  (^^  Or  if  he  shall  ask 
an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion? 


himd,  with  the  devotions  which  John  had  prescribed  to 
his  disciples,  as  he  prescribed  also  fastine  and  alms- 
giving (Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Luke  iii.  11),  and  witn  the  fuller 
ntteranceSi  as  of  rapt  commnnion  with  Gk>d,  of  his 
Master.  The  pravers  of  John's  disciples  were  pro- 
bably, Hke  those  of  the  Pharisees,  offered  three  times  a 
daj,  at  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours,  and 
after  the  pattern  of  the  well-known  "Eighteen 
Prayers,"  which  made  up  the  Jewish  mannal  of  priyate 
devotion. 

(2)  When  ye  pray,  say,  .  .  .—The  reproduction, 
vrith  only  a  verbal  variation  here  and  there,  which  may 
well  have  been  the  work  of  the  reporter,  of  what  had 
been  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vi 
9 — 11),  is  every  way  significant.  That  which  had 
been  given  to  the  multituae  was  enough  for  them.  If 
thev  wanted  to  be  taught  to  pray  at  all,  if  earnest 
desures  did  not  spontimeously  clothe  themselves  in 
words,  then  this  simplest  and  shortest  of  aUprayers 
expressed  all  that  they  should  seek  to  ask.  To  utter 
each  of  those  petitions  from  the  heart,  entering  into  its 
depth  and  fulness,  was  better  than  to  indulge  in  any 
amplitude  of  rhetoric. 

(^-4)  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. — See 
Notes  on  Matt,  vi  9 — 11.  The  following  variations 
mav  be  noticed.  (1)  The  better  MSS.  omit  "  our"  and 
"wnich  art  in  heaven,"  and  begin  with  the  simple 
*'  Father."  It  was,  of  course,  natural  enough  that  it  should 
be,  in  course  of  time,  adapted  by  transcribers  to  the 
form  which  was  in  common  use.  (2)  Many  of  the  best 
MSS.,  again,  omit  the  whole  clause,  "  Thy  wUl  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth,"  which  may  have  been  inserted 
with  the  same  purpose.  (3)  St.  Luke  substitutes  **  day 
by  day  "  for  "  this  day,"  and  so  implies  that  the  word 
4irto6atos  {epiousios),  translated  "  dauy,"  must  have  some 
other  meaning.  (See  Excvrsits  H.  on  Notes  to  8t  Mat' 
thew.)  (4)  St.  Luke  uses  the  word  "sins"  instead  of 
"  debts,"  as  being,  perhaps,  more  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  his  Gentile  readers,  while  he  retains  the  primary  idea 
of  St.  Matthew's  term  in  the  words,  "  every  one  that  is 
indebted  to  us."  The  familiar  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes," of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  may  be  noted,  is  not 
lound  in  the  Authorised  version  at  all,  and  comes  to  us 
from  Tyndale*s.  (5)  Many  of  the  better  MSS.  omit  the 
clause,  '*  But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  this  too,  probably, 
being  an  addition  made  for  the  sake  of  conformity. 
(6)  St.  Luke  (all  the  MSS.  here  agreeing)  omits  the  &ial 


doxology  found  in  some,  but  not  in  the  best,  MSS.  of 
St.  Matthew. 

(5)  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  Mend  .  .  .  P— 
The  illustration,  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  parable,  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and,  as  setting  forth  the  power  of  prayer,  is 
specially  characteristic  of  him.  (See  Introduction.)  The 
familiar  tone,  as  of  one  appealin|^  to  each  man's  natural 
good-will,  and  the  dramatic  vividness  of  the  dialogue, 
make  it  almost  unique  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  "  Mid- 
night "  is  chosen  as  being  the  time  at  which,  above  all 
others,  men  expect  to  be  left  to  their  repose.  The  un- 
expected visitor  asks  for  "  three  loaves,"  one  for  himself, 
one  for  the  guest,  one  as  a  reserve ;  and  he  so  far  trusts 
his  friend  as  to  hope  that  he  will  recognise  the  claims  of 
his  friendship  for  another.  So,  the  implied  lesson  is,, 
should  the  man  who  prays  think  that  (^od  wiU  care  for 
those  for  whom  he  pleads,  and  will  give  them  also  their 
"  daily  bread  "  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  senses 
of  the  word. 

(7)  Trouble  me  not.  —  As  afterwards  in  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Jud^,  so  here,  the  illustrative 
matter  cannot  be  pressed  into  an  interpretation.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  purposely  so  stated  that  it 
could  only  suggest  an  ct  forhon  argument.  Thus  man 
might  answer,  out  so  does  not  Qod.  If  prayer  prevails 
over  apathy  and  impatience,  how  much  more  will  it 
prevail  when  we  pray  to  One  who  knows  our  necessities 
before  we  ask  Him  r  The  picture  drawn  is  obviously 
from  a  poor  man's  house,  children  and  parents  sleeping 
in  the  same  room,  the  younger  children  (the  Greek  word 
is  a  diminutive)  in  the  same  bed.  The  word  here,  how- 
ever, differs  from  the  other  two  commonly  translated 
"  bed  "  (e,g,t  Matt.  ix.  2,  6 ;  Mark  ii.  4,  9),  and  probably 
means  the  divan  or  rused  platform,  which  often  filled 
nearly  half  a  room  in  a  Jewish  or  Eastern  house. 

(8)  Beoause  of  his  importunity.  —  Literally, 
hecause  of  hie  shamelessness.  The  word  is  not  used 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  exactly  expresses 
the  pertinacity  that  knows  no  restraint. 

(»-i3)  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you. — See 
Notes  on  Mati  vii  7 — ^11;  but  note  (1)  the  greater 
impressiveness  of  the  opening  words,  "  And  I  say  unto 
you,  ..."  as  connected  with  the  previous  ilfust  ra- 
tion; and  (2)  the  addition  of  the  "scorpion"  to  the 
"serpent,"  as  though  the  recent  combination  of  the  two 
words  in  diap.  x.  19  had  so  assodated  them  that  the 
one  was  naturally  followed  by  the  other. 
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-Can  Beelzebub  cast  out  Devils  f 


Spoiledhy  Hi^ 


"^^  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  yonr  children :  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him? 

(")  And  he  was  casting  out  u  devil, 
-and  it  was  dumb.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  devil  was  gone  out,  the  dumb 
spake;  and  the  people  wondered.  ^^  But 
some  of  them  said.  He  casteth  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub  the  chief  of  the 
devils."  (^^^  And  others,  tempting  Aim, 
sought  of  him  a  sign  from  heaven. 
^^  But  he,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said 
unto  them.  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ; 
-and  a  house  divided  against  a  house 
faUeth.  <i8)  If  Satan  a3so  be  divided 
against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom 
stand?  because  ye  say  that  I  cast  out 
devils  through  fieelzebub.  (^>  And  if 
I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom 
•do  vour  sons  cast  them  out?  therefore 
shall  they  be  your  judges.  (^>  But  if 
I  with  the  finger  of  Gk)d  cast  out  devils, 
no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you.      <^^  When   a  strong  man 
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armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods 
are  in  peace :  ^^^  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  over- 
come him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his 
armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth 
his  spoils.  ^^^  He  that  is  not  with  me 
is  against  me:  and  he  that  gathereth 
not  with  me  scattereth.  <^>  When  the 
unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,^  he 
walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking 
rest ;  and  finding  none,  he  saith,  I  will 
return  unto  my  house  whence  I  came 
out.  <^>  And  when  he  cometh,  he 
findeth  it  swept  and  garnished. 
(»)  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  to  him 
seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than 
himself;  and  they  enter  in,  and  dwell 
there :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first. 

<^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  spake 
these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the 
company  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said 
unto  him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  sucked.  <*>  But  he  said.  Tea 
rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  of  Grod,  and  keep  it. 


as)  How  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
father  .  .  .? — ^We  note  a  change  here  also,  the 
one  highest  gift  of  the  "Holy  Spirit  takixif^  the  place 
of  the  wider  and  less  definite  "  good  things  "  in  Mai^.  vii. 
11.  The  variation  is  significant,  as  belonging  to  a  later 
stsfte  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  especially  as  spoken 
prooably  to  some  of  the  Seventy,  who  were  thus  tanght 
io  ask  boldly  for  the  Spirit  which  was  to  make  them  in 
very  deed  a  company  of  prophets.  (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  1.) 

(H  15)  He  was  casting  cut  a  devil.— See  Notes 
<m  Matt.  ix.  32—34 

(17-23)  But  he,  knowing  their  thoughts.— St. 
Lnke  seems  here  to  bring  together  into  one  narrative 
two  incidents  which  in  St.  Matt  (ix.  32 ;  ziL  22)  appear 
as  separated.  The  points  of  resemblance,  the  dnmoness 
in  both  cases,  both  followed  by  the  whisper  that  Jesos 
-cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebnb,  may  have  easily  led  one 
'who  collected  the  facts  some  years  after  they  occurred 
to  regard  the  two  as  identical  On  the  genenl  tenor 
of  the  passage,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  24—30. 

(20)  If  I  with  the  finger  of  Gk>d  .  .  .—Note  the 
substitution  of  this  language  for  "  by  the  Spirit  of  God," 
in  Matt.  xii.  28,  and  its  connection  with  the  use  by  the 
older  prophets  of  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  to  inmcate 
^he  state  which  issued  in  prophetic  inspiration  (Ezek. 
i  3 ;  xxxvii.  1),  and  with  "  the  miger  of  €k>d  "  as  writing 
the  Commandments  on  the  tables  oi  stone  (Ex.  xxxi. 
18),  and  Pharaoh's  confession  that  "  the  finger  of  God  " 
was  with  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wonders  which  they 
wrought  (Ex.  yiii.  19).  The  meaning  of  this  boldly 
anthropomorphic  language  is  sufficiently  obvious.  As 
the  "  hand  "  denotes  power  generally,  so  the  "  finger  " 
symbolises  power  in  ite  concentrated  and  specially- 
directed  energy. 

(21—23)  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth 
liis  palace.— See  Notes  on  Matt,  xii  29,  30.    The 


only  noticeable  variations  are  the  use  of  **  palace  "  for 
*< house;*'  of  the  strong  man  being  "armed;"  of  the 
"armour"  or  "panoply  (the  same  word  as  in  Eph. 
vi  13)  in  which  he  trusted ;  of  the  "  division  of  the 
spoils."  It  is  throughout  a  fuller  and  more  vivid 
report,  but  apparently  of  the  same  sayings. 

(24r-j»)  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out 
of  a  man.— See  Notes  on  Matt  xii.  43— -45.  Here 
the  only  variations  are  (1)  the  omission  of  the  house 
beine  "empty,'*  and  (2)  €^  the  application  of  the 
pvaole  to  "  tiois  wicked  generation." 

(87)  A  certain  woman  of  the  company.— The 
incident  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and,  like  many  other  of 
the  facta  recorded  by  him,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  company  of  devout  women  (chap.  viii.  1 ;  see 
Introduction)  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  the  first  direct  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  Magnificat,  "All  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed  "  (chap.  L  48),  and  as  showing  how  the 
Son  of  Mary  in  tnis  instance,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  46 — 50, 
extended  the  beatitude.  There  is  at  once  a  singukr 
agreement  in  the  manner  in  which  each  incident,  em- 
bodying substantially  the  same  lesson,  follows  on  the 
parable  of  the  Unclean  Spirit,  and  a  singular  differ- 
ence in  the  forms  which  the  incident  takes  in  the  two 
narratives.  A  possible  solution  of  the  problem  thus 
presented  may  be  found  in  supposing  the  exclamation 
which  St.  Luxe  records  to  havc^  hem  uttered  by  one 
of  the  women  who  was  present  when,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates  (xii.  47),  one  said  unto  Him,  *•  Behold  Thy 
mother  and  Thy  brethren  stand  without  .  .  ." 

(28)  Bleesed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God.- The  term  thus  used  clearly  designates  here  the 
message  of  the  Kingdom  spoken  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
as  in  tibe  parable  of  the  Sower  (Matt,  xiii  20).  In  ite 
wider  application,  it  of  course  includes,  though  it  must 
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77i«  LigH  and  the  Darhym, 


And  when  the  people  were 
gathered  thick  together/  he  began  to 
say,  This  is  an  evil  generation:  they 
seek  a  sign;  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  g^ven  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas 
the  prophet.  ^^^  Tor  as  Jonas  was  a 
sign  nnto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also 
the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  genera- 
tion. (^^  The  queen  of  the  south 
t  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
the  men  of  this  generation,  and  con- 
demn them:  for  she  came  firom  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  and,  be- 
hold, a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 
(32)  The  men  of  Nineve  shall  rise  up 
in  the  judgment  with  this  genera- 
tion, and  shall  condemn  it:  for  they 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas; 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas 
w  here.     ^^^  No  man,^  when  he  hath 
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lighted  a  candle^  putteth  t^  in  a  secret 
place,  neither  under  a  bushel,^  bat 
on  a  candlestick,  that  they  which 
come  in  may  see  the  light.  (**)  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:''  there- 
fore when  thine  eye  is  single,  thy 
whole  body  also  is  fall  of  light;  but 
when  thxTie  eye  is  evil,  thy  body  also 
is  full  of  darkness.  <^>  Take  heed 
therefore  that  the  light  which  is  in 
thee  be  not  darkness.  <^^  If  thy 
whole  body  therefore  he  full  of  light, 
having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall 
be  fuU  of  light,  as  when  the  bright 
shining  of  a  candle  doth  give  thee 
light. 

(^)  And  as  he  spake,  a  certain  Phari- 
see besought  him  to  dine  with  him: 
and  he  went  in,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 
W  And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he 
marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed 


not  be  confined  to  it,  the  record  of  that  spoken  Word, 
or  of  subsequent  revelations  of  the  Truth  in  what  we 
know  as  Scripture. 

(2fr-32)  This  is  an  evil  generation :  they  seek 
a  sign.— ^See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  38 — 42.  The  words 
here  spoken  are  clearly  an  answer  to  the  demand  for  a 
sign  in  verse  16.  In  St.  Matthew  the  demand  and  the 
answer  appear  in  close  seonence. 

The  vanations  in  St.  Luke  are  (1)  the  omission  of 
the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  was  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  three  davs 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth;  (2)  tne 
position  of  the  reference  to  the  queen  of  the  south,  as 
coming  between  the  sign  of  Jonah  and  the  rising  of  the 
men  of  Nineveh.  In  other  respects  the  agreement  is 
more  than  usually  complete. 

(33, 34)  TSfo  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  oandle, 
.  •  . — See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  15.  Here  abo  it  seems, 
on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  we  have  a  portion  of  our 
Lord's  previous  teaching  repeated  by  Him  in  almost 
identical  terms,  than  that  a  fragment  of  that  teaching 
has  either  been  torn  from  its  proper  context  b^  St. 
Luke,  or  artificially  woven  into  a  discourse  to  which  it 
did  not  belong  by  St.  Matthew.  Better,  as  in  St. 
Matthew,  lighted  a  lamp  .  .  .  under  the  busJiel ,  ,  ,  on 
the  lann^etand. 

(3i)  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.— See  Note 
on  Matt.  vi.  22.  In  some  respects  the  sequence  of 
thought  in  St.  Luke  differs  from  that  in  St.  Matthew, 
and  seems  somewhat  closer.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  company  of  Christ's  disciples  are  the  light, 
and  each  of  them  is  as  the  lamp  on  its  proper  stand, 
and  the  teaching  as  to  the  "  light  of  the  body,"  and  the 
corresponding  "eye"  of  the  soul,  is  separated  from  that 
illustration  Ey  our  Lord's  comment  on  the  corrupt 
traditional  interpretations  of  the  scribes.  Here  the 
two  thoughts  are  brought  into  close  proximity.  The 
moral  sense,  the  **  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  "  that 
has  its  intuitions  of  eternal  tmtlis,  tins  is  the  light 
which  is  so  set  that  those  who  "  are  entering  in " 
(this  feature,  as  in  chap.  viii.  16,  ia  peculiar  to  St. 
Luke) — ^the  seekers  and  inquirers  who  are  drawn  to 
look  in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  house  of  Christ's  Church, 


the  "unlearned"  or  "unbelievers"  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  23 
— ^may  see  the  light  and  turn  to  it. 

(35)  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  .  .  . 
— ^Better,  See  to  U  whether  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
he  darhneee.  This  takes  the  place  in  St.  Luke's  report 
of  St.  Matthew's  (vi.  23)  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! "  The  warning 
is  one  which  calls  men  to  self -scrutiny.  They  need 
to  examine  their  primary  beliefs,  their  veiv  intuitions 
of  right  and  wrong,  lest  all  they  do  should  be  vitiated 
at  its  very  source.  The  call  to  do  this  implies  that 
they  must  have  a  Light  by  which  to  judge  their  light, 
a  standard  by  which  to  test  their  staneurd,  and  that 
Light  and  Standard  are  found  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Liffht  that  lighteth  every  man,  in  the  recorded  words 
ana  acts  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

(36)  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  be  fall  of 
light. — The  statement  reads  at  first  like  an  identical 
proposition.  "If  thy  whole  body  be  full  of  light,  it 
shall  be  full  of  light  all  over."  The  apparent  truism 
is,  however,  the  most  expressive  utterance  of  a  truth. 
If  the  "  whole  body  " — lue  in  all  its  various  manifes- 
tations— is  illumined  by  the  divine  light ;  if  the  character 
is  in  its  measure  perfect,  as  that  of  the  Father  is 
perfect,  who  is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness 
at  all  (I  John  i.  5) ;  if  passion,  prejudice,  ignorance  are 
no  longer  there — ^then  that  character  is  .  .  ."  We 
expect  to  hear  something  else  as  a  climax  of  pnuse, 
but  there  is  no  higher  word  possible;  the  whol& 
character  is  '*  full  of  light/'  iUumined,  flooded  by  the 
eternal  Light. 

(37)  A  certain  Pharisee  besought  him  to  dino 
with  him. — On  the  act,  and  the  feeling  which  it 
implied,  see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  36.  The  word  trans- 
lated "  dine  "  implies  a  morning  or  noon-tide  meal,  as 
distinct  from  the  supper  of  the  evening. 

(38)  He  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first 
washed.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xv.  2;  Mark  vii.  3. 
Here  the  word  "washed"  (literally,  though  of 
Course  not  in  the  technical  sense,  baptised)  implies 
actual  immersion,  or,  at  least,  a  process  that  took  in 
the  whole  body.  Mark  vii.  4  shows  that  this  was  th& 
Pharisiuc  standard  of  ceremonial  purity. 
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TJi/e  Lawyers  also  Reproved, 


before  dinner.  ^^^  And  the  Lord  said 
nnto  him,"  Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make 
clean  the  ontside  of  the  cnp  and  the 
platter;  but  your  inward  part  is  fall  of 
ravening  and  wickedness.  (^^  Te  fools, 
did  not  he  that  made  that  which  is 
without  make  that  which  is  within 
also?  t*^J  But  rather  give  ahns  of  such 
things  as  ye  have;^  and,  behold,  all 
things  are  clean  unto  you.  <^)  But 
woe  unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ye  tithe 
mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of  herbs, 
and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love 
of  Grod :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
<^>  Woe  unto  you,*  Pharisees !  for  ye 
love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  greetings  in  the  markets. 
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^^>  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!  for  ye  are  as  g^ves 
which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that 
walk  over  them  are  not  aware  of  them. 

<^>  Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers, 
and  said  unto  him.  Master,  thus  saying 
thou  reproachest  us  also.  (^^  And  he 
said.  Woe  tmto  you  also,  ye  lawyers! 
for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous 
to  be  borne,*  and  ye  yourselves  touch 
not  the  burdens  witii  one  of  your 
fingers.  (^>  Woe  unto  you!^  for  ye 
buUd  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets, 
and  your  fethers  killed  them.  <^>  Truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds 
of  your  fathers :  for  they  indeed  killed 
them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres. 
(48)  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 


(30)  Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the 
outside  of  the  oup.— See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiil 
25.  The  renes  that  follow  stand  in  the  relation  to  the 
great  disoonrse  against  the  Pharisees  in  that  chapter, 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (chap,  vi.)  does  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  Here,  too,  we  recogpuse  another 
instance,  not  of  a  narrative  misplaced,  mit  of  words 
actually  repeated.  AU  past  experiences,  all  faolts 
preyionsly  noted,  were  gathered  at  last  into  one  great 
and  terrible  invective.  We  note,  as  an  instance  of 
independence,  St.  Luke's  use  of  a  different  Greek  word 
for  "  platter,"  viz.,  that  which  is  elsewhere  (Matt.  xiv. 
8, 11)  better  translated  charger,  the  large  central  dish, 
as  distingnished  from  the  smaller  "  platter  "  or  side-dish. 
For  the  "excess  " of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Lnke  has  the  more 
generic  "  wickedness."  From  one  point  of  view  the  words 
are  more  startling  here  than  in  their  context  in  St. 
Matthew.  There  they  are  spoken  as  in  open  conflict 
with  a  dass,  here  they  are  addressed  to  an  individual 
member  of  the  class,  and  by  One  whom  he  had  invited 
as  a  guest.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  was  a  touch  of  supercilious  scorn  in  all  these 
invitations,  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  looks  and 
whisTters  in  which  the  wonder  m  this  instance  showed 
itself ;  and  the  words  point  to  secret  sins  which  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  knew,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to 
reprove. 

t^o)  Ye  fools,  did  not  he  that  made  that 
which  is  without  .  .  P — The  question  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and  implies  a  latent  parabolic  application 
of  the  previous  words.  Outward,  positive  ceremonial 
law,  oraering  the  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  of  the  pmtter,  the  eternal  moral  law  reauiring  trutn 
in  the  inward  p«urts,~these  had,  to  say  tne  least,  the 
same  Maker,  and  one  was  not  to  be  neglected  for  the 
other. 

(41)  But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as 
ye  have. — ^This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  In  the 
underlying  principle  of  its  teaching  it  sweeps  away 
the  whole  f aoric  of  the  law  of  ceremonial  purity,  as  the 
words  of  St.  Matt.  xv.  10—20  had,  on  different 
grounds,  done  before.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  phases  of  the  truth  is  that  here  greater  stress  is 
laid  on  the  active  purifying  power  of  the  love  of  which 
alms,  if  not  given  for  the  sake  of  man's  praise,  is  the 
natural  expression.  That  which  defiles  is  selfishness; 
that  which  purifies  is  the  unselfishness  of  love. 


(48)  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I  for  ye  tithe 
mint. — See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  Here,  again, 
we  note  minor  variations — "  rue  and  aU  manner 
of  herbs,"  for  St.  Matthew's  "anise  and  cummin;" 
*'  judgment  and  the  love  of  Grod,"  for  "  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judnnent,  mercy,  and  faith  "^ 
sufficient  to  show  independence. 

(^)  Ye  love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxui.  6,  7. 

(^)  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !— The  better  MSS.  pve  simply.  Woe 
unto  you,  Pharisees.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  xxui.  27.) 

Ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not.— The  com- 
parison, though  drawn  from  the  same  obiect,  presents 
a  different  phase  of  it.  In  St.  Matthew  tne  contrast  is 
between  the  whitened  surface  and  the  decaying  bones 
within.  Here  the  whitewash  is  worn  out,  and  mere  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  grraves,  and  men  walk  over 
them  without  blowing  what  lies  below  the  surface. 

(45)  Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers.~See 
Note  on  Matt,  xxii  36  for  the  term  "  lawyer."  We 
note  here  the  sense  at  once  of  distinctness  and  of  dass 
fellowship.  Though  something  more  than  a  scribe,  he 
feels  that  he  stan£  or  falls  wiui  them. 

(46)  Ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be 
borne. — See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  4. 

(47)  Ye  build  the  sepxdchres  of  the  prophets.— 
See  Note  on  Matt,  xxiil  29.  St.  Luke  omits  the  refer- 
ence, which  we  find  in  Si  Matthew,  to  the  "  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous." 

(48)  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow.— 
The  better  MSS.  give,  TVulv  are  ye  witnesses,  and  ye 
allow.  The  word  "  allow  "  has,  as  always  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  the  meaning  of  "approving  of,"  "consenting 
to,"  "having  pleasure  in."  The  last  phrase  is  the 
rendering  of  tne  same  Greek  word  in  Bom.  i  32,  and 
would  express  the  meaning  here.  The  derivation  of 
"allow"  from  the  Frendi  aUotier  and  the  Latin 
adlaudare,  shows  this  to  be  the  true  sense.  On  the 
rest  of  the  verse,  see  Note  on  Matt,  xxiii.  31. 

(40-^1)  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 
God. — The  words  that  follow  are  in  the  main  the  same 
as  those  of  Matt,  xxiii.  34—36,  where  see  Notes.  There 
are,  however,  some  remarkable  variations,  each  of  which 
suggests  some  questions  of  interest  (1)  The  words 
here  appear  at  nrst  sight  as  if  they  were  a  quotation 
from  a  book  recognised  as  of  divine  authority,  and  not 
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Thi  Lawyers  Rebuked. 


ST.  LUKE,  Xn. 


The  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 


God,  I  will  send  them  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  wms  of  them  thej  shall 
smy  and  persecute:  <^)  that  the  blood 
of  all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  may 
be  required  of  this  generation ;  <*^^  from 
the  blood  of  Abel*  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias,  which  perished  between  the 
altar  and  the  temple :  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  It  shall  be  required  of  this  genera- 
tion. <">  Woe  unto  you,*  lawyers !  for 
ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  know- 
ledge: ye  entered  not  in  yourselves, 
and  them  that    were   entering  in    ye 
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hindered.^  ^^>  And  as  he  said  these 
things  unto  them,  the  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  began  to  urge  him  vehemently, 
and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  of  many 
things :  (^)  laying  wait  for  him,  and 
seeking  to  catch  something  out  of  his 
mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  him. 


CHAPTER  xn.— (1)  In  the  mean 
time,^  when  there  were  gathered  to- 
gether an  innumerable  multitude  of 
people,  insomuch  that  they  trode  one 
upon  another,  he  began  to  say  unto  his 
disciples  first  of  all.  Beware  ye  of  the 


a  few  critieB  have  supposed  that  there  was  such  a  book, 
bearing  the  title  of  "The  TVisdom  of  Gk>d,"  either  when 
our  liOTd  spoke,  or  when  St.  Lake  wrote.  On  the  other 
hand  there  b  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  book  with 
that  name ;  and  if  it  had  been  prominent  enongh  to  be 
quoted,  as  it  seems  to  be  quotea  here,  it  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  have  left  its  impress  elsewhere.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  seems  best  to  look  on  the  words  as  a 
solemn  utterance  which  our  Lord's  human  soul  had 
received  as  an  oracle  from  God,  and  which  was  there- 
tore  prodaimed  by  Him  as  oominff  from  His  "Wisdom. 
His  words  that  "Wisdom  is  justi&d  of  her  children  " 
(Matt.  zL  19),  present,  it  is  obvious,  another  example 
of  the  same  way  of  speaking  of  the  diyine  purpose. 
(2)  For  "  the  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scnoes "  of 
St  Ifotthew,  we  have  here  "prophets  and  apostles." 
The  combination  points  to  a  Christian,  not  a  pre- 
Christian,  terminology,  and  is  the  first  example  of  the 
union  of  the  two  terms  that  afterwards  became  normaL 
(See  Note  on  chap.  x.  1.)  It  goes  some  way,  it  may  be 
remarked,  to  confirm  the  view  suggested  in  that  if ote^ 
that  two  distinct  bodies,  known  respectively  as  **  Pro- 
phets "  and  "  Apostles,"  had  alreaay  been  appointed, 
and  that  as  the  Twelve  answered  to  the  latter,  so  did 
the  Seventy  to  the  former. 

Some  of  them  shall  they  slay  and  pierseoute. 
— Note,  as  perhaps  characteristic  of  St.  Luke,  the 
absence  of  the  specific  forms  of  persecution,  "  crucify- 

p "  and  "  scourging  in  tiie  synagogues." 

50)  The  blooa  of  all  the  prophets.— Here  again 
we  note  a  variation  from  "all  the  righteous  blood  of 
HCatt  xxiiL  35. 

(tt)  From  the  blood  of  Abel  .  •  •  .—See  Note 
on  Mati  xxiii.  35.  We  note  the  absence  here  of  the 
description  "  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,"  which  causes 
so  much  nerplenty  in  St.  Matthe?r's  report.  So  far  as 
it  goes,  the  omission  favours  the  view  that  the  addi- 
tional words  were  inserted  hv  the  reporter  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  there,  or  by  some  earir  transcriber. 

(M)  Woe  unto  you,  lawyers !— The  "  woe"  in  this 
case  is  uttered  against  those  who  were,  by  thdr  very 
calling,  the  prof eraed  interpreters  of  the  Law.  Its  form 
rests  on  the  fact  that  each  scribe  or  "doctor  of  the 
law,"  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  was  symbolically 
admitted  to  his  office  by  the  delivery  of  a  key.  His 
work  was  to  enter  with  that  key  into  the  treasure- 
chambers  of  the  house  of  the  interpreter,  and  to  bring 
forth  thence  "things  new  and  old"  (Matt.  xiii.  52). 
The  sin  of  the  "lawyers"  of  that  time,  the  "divines" 
as  we  should  call  them,  was  that  they  claimed  a  mono- 
poly of  the  power  to  interpret,  and  yet  did  not  exercise 
Ihe  power.     Wearisome  minuteness,  a  dishonest  and 
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demoralising  casuistry,  fantastic  legends,  these  took 
the  place  of  a  free  and  reverential  study  of  the 
meamng  of  the  sacred  Books.  Those  who  "were 
entering  in,"  answer  to  the  souls  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israd, 
pressing  as  with  eagerness  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
Law  and  Prophet.  Such,  at  one  stage  of  lus  nfe, 
must  have  bemi  the  Evangelist  himself,  ^nds,  it  will 
be  noted,  is  the  third  occurrence  of  the  word  in  St. 
Luke's  QospeL  (See  Notes  on  chaps.  viiL  16,  zi.  33.) 
It  is  obvious  that  the  passage,  as  a  whole,  throws 
li^t  on  the  promise  of  the  "keys"  of  the  kingdom 
nuide  to  Peter.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  xri.  19.) 

(83)  And  as  he  said  these  things  unto  them.— 
The  better  MSS.  give,  "When  He  had  gone  forth  from 
thence  .  .  .  ,"  as  though  Jesus  had  left  the  house  after 
uttering  the  "  woe  "  m.  verse  52,  and  was  followed  by 
the  crowd  of  anffry  and  embittered  disputants. 

To  provoke  mm  to  speak.— The  Greek  verb  has 
literally  the  sense  of  "causing  to  speak  impromptu, 
without  thought,"  and  is  happuy  enough  renderea  by 
the  "Riigliwh  text. 

(54)  Laying  wait  for  him— The  better  MSS.  i^ive 
the  verse  in  a  somewhat  simpler  form,  laying  toatt  to 
eoUeh  someUiina  out  of  His  motUK  The  words  throw 
light  on  the  suDsequent  question  about  paying  tribute 
to  CflBsar  (Matt.  xxii.  15—22;  Mark  xn.  13—17),  and 
show  it  to  have  been  the  acting  out  of  a  pre-concerted 
policy. 


(^)  In  the  mean  time.— More  literally,  When  the 
myriads  of  the  mtdtitude  were  gtUhered  together,^  The 
words  must  be  taken  In  immediate  sequence  with  the 
dose  of  the  raenous  chapter.  The  dispute  that  had 
begun  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  lawyers  and  scribes  as  they  followed  Jesus  from 
i^  attracted  notice.  Ab  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  un- 
washed hands "  (Matt.  zv.  10),  He  appeals  from  the 
scribes  to  the  people,  or  rather  to  His  own  disciples, 
scattered  amouff  tne  people.  The  scene  mav  be  com- 
pared, in  the  vividness  of  its  description,  with  uie  picture 
of  the  crowd  at  Capernaum  (Mark  ii.  1,  2). 

Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  FhariaeeB.— 
This  again  ?ras  obviously  an  exmeesion  that  had 
become  almost  proverlnal  in  our  j[x>rd's  lips  (Matt, 
xvi  6).  Here,  however,  the  leaven  is  more  defixiitely 
specified  as  "  hypocrisy  "-y-i.6.,  unreality,  the  mmula- 
hon,  consdons  or  unconscious,  of  a  hobness  which  we 
do  not  possess.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  Fhaiisees 
were  deliberate  impostors  of  the  Tartuff e  type.  With 
them,  as  with  other  forms  of  religionism,  it  was  doubif* 
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Who  18  to  be  Feared  ? 


ST.    LXJEIE^    XII.  Blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man^ 


leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is 
hypocrisy.  <*^  For  there  is  nothing 
covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed;' 
neither  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 
(8)  Therefore  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken 
in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light ; 
and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the 
ear  in  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  npon 
the  honsetops.  W  And  I  say  nnto  you 
my  firiends,*  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that 
km  the  body,  and  afber  that  have  no 
more  that  they  can  do.  ^*^  But  I  will 
forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear 
him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you.  Fear  him.  ^*)  Are  not  five  spar- 
rows sold  for  two  farthings,^  and  not 
one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  Grod? 
<7)  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  therefore : 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
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rows.  (8)  Also  I  say  unto  you,*  Who- 
soever shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before 
the  angels  of  God :  (^>  but  he  that 
denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God.  Cio)  And  who- 
soever shall  speak  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him: 
but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
^^^  And  when  they  bring  you  unto  the 
synagogues,'  and  wnto  magistrates,  and 
powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or 
what  thing  ve  shall  answer,  or  what  ye 
shall  say:  (^>  for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye 
ou^ht  to  say. 

(^)  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto 
him.  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me. 
^^^  And  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  whc 


less  true  that  the  worst  hypocrOT  was  that  which  did  not 
know  itself  to  be  hypocritical  (See  Note  on  Matt.  tI  2.) 

(2)  For  there  is  nothing  ooverecL— More  ac- 
cnrately,  Iwt  there  is  nothing  .  .  .  The  Qreek  oon- 
jnnctipn  <»nnot  possibly  have  the  meaning  of  "  for," 
and  the  latter  word  soggests  a  logpcal  connection 
which  is  different  from  that  of  the  origmal.  What  our 
Lord  seems  to  say  is,  "  Beware  ye  of  .  .  .  hypocrisy 
.  .  . ;  bnt)  whether  ye  beware  or  not,  know  that  all  that 
is  now  secret  will  one  day  be  manifested."  On  the 
verse  itself,  see  Note  on  M&tt.  zi  25.  The  connection 
in  the  two  passages  is,  however,  very  different.  There 
the  underlying  uionght  of  a  f utoie  day  of  revelation 
(see  1  Cor.  iy.  5)  is  made  a  motire  to   courage  in 

Erodaiming  tmths  that  had  been  received  in  secret  ; 
ere  as  a  motiye  to  caution,  lest  we  should  be  trusting 
in  the  counterfeits  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  force  A 
the  two  Greek  words  would,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed 
by,  There  is  nothing  veiled  that  $naU  not  he  unveiled, 

(3)  Therefore  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in 
darkness.— See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  27.  There  is,  it 
will  be  noted,  a  difference  of  the  same  character  as  in 
the  last  verse.  As  recorded  in  St.  Matthew,  it  is 
"What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  s^eak  ye  in 
light."  The  disciples  were  warned  of  their  responsi- 
buity  and  duty  as  hearers,  bound  to  teach  publicly 
what  had  been  heard  in  secret.  Here  they  are  told  of 
their  responsibility  as  teachers.  Every  word,  however 
secret,  spoken  in  darkness,  in  the  closet  or  cabinet, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  secresy  (see  Note  on  Matt. 
vi.  6) ;  every  whisper  of  false  security  or  groundless 
fear,  spoken  in  the  ear  of  sinner  or  of  peni&nt,  would 
one  day  be  made  manifest,  as  in  the  presence  of  men 
and  angels. 

(*-o)  I  Bay  unto  you  my  Mends.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  X.  28 — 32.  The  openinj^  words,  however,  in 
their  tender  sympathy,  anticipating  the  language  of 
John  XV.  14, 15,  mav  be  noted  as  peculiar  to  ^  Luke. 

(6)  Are  not  nve  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings  P— The  variation  from  St.  Matthew's  "  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,'*  seems  to  reproduce  the 
very  bargains  of  the  market-place.  The  sparrow  was 
of  so  little  value  that  the  odd  bird  was  thrown  in  to 


tempt  the  purchasera  Both  this  difference,  and  that 
between  *'not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father,"  in  St.  Matthew,  and  **  not  one  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  God,"  in  St.  Luke,  are  proofs, 
again,  of  the  independence  of  the  two  Gk)6peb. 

(8)  Also  I  say  unto  you.— Again  we  note  another 
like  variation  between  St.  Matthew's  "before  My 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  and  St.  Luke's  "  before 
the  angels  of  Clod." 

(10)  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man.— See  Note  on  Matt  xiL 
32.  Here  the  words  which  had  first  been  uttered  in 
connection  with  the  special  charge  of  "casting  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,"  seem  to  be  repeated  in  their  more 
general  bearing. 

(u)  And  when  they  bring  you  unto  the 
synagogues.— See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  18, 19.  What 
had  been  a  special  promise  to  the  Twelve  is^  now 
extended  to  all  whom  the  Lord  calls  His  friends. 
Note,  as  characteristic  of  St.  Luke's  phraseology,  the 
combination  "magistrates"  (better,  principalities,  or 
authorities)  and  "  powers,"  the  same  combination  of  the 
two  words  meeting  us  again  in  chap.  xx.  20,  and  1  Gor. 
rv.  24;  EpL  iiiTO;  CoL  i.  16,  ii  15;  Titus  iil  L  It 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  manv  phrases  which  had 
passed  from  the  Evangelist  to  the  Apostle,  or  con- 
versely. 

(13)  And  one  of  the  company.— Better,  one  oj 
the  muUiiude,  The  request  implied  a  recognition  A 
our  Lord's  character  as  a  scribe  or  Babbi,  but  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  Him  to  assume  that  office  in 
its  pureb^  secular  aspect.  As  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
the  scribes  were  appealed  to  as  advocates  and  arbi. 
trators  in  questions  of  property  or  marriage.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  case  is  not  stated  here,  but  the 
words  of  the  petitioner  suggest  that  he  was  a  younger 
son,  who,  on  his  father's  death,  claimed  from  ms  elder 
brother  more  thim  the  share  which,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  a  double  portion  for  the  mrst-bom 
(2  Kings  iL  9),  of  right  belonged  to  him,  and  expected 
apparently  a  full  moiety. 

(U)  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  •  •  .  P— This 
is  the  only  instance  of  our  Lord's  so  addressing  one 
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ST.  LUKE,  Xn. 


Warnings  againat  Cawioumess. 


made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  P 
(1^)  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed, 
and  beware  of  covetousness :  for  a  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth.  Ci«)  And 
he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying, 
The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought 
forth  plentifully:  W  and  he  thought 
within  himself,  saying.  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow 
70  J  fruits  ?  ^)  And  he  said,  This  will 
I  do;  I  will  pull  down  my  bams,  and 
buUd  greater ;  and  there  will  I  bestow 
all  my  fruits  and  my  goods.  ^^  And  I 
will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast 
much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  <^)  But  God  said  unto  him. 
Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 


lOr,  do  (key  i 
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required  of  thee:^  then  whose  shall 
those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  pro- 
vided? (^^  So  t«  he  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
toward  God. 

(^)  And  he  said  tmto  his  disciples. 
Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,"  what  ye  shall 
eat :  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  <®>  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
(2*)  Consider  the  ravens :  for  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap ;  which  neither  have  store- 
house nor  bam ;  and  God  feedeth  them : 
how  much  more  are  ve  better  than  the 
fowls?  <^  And  which  of  you  with 
taking  thought  can  add  to  his  stature 
one  cubit  ?  <*^  If  ye  then  be  not  able 
to  do  that  thing  which  is  least,  why 


who  had  oome  to  Him  as  a  questioner.  As  in  Bom. 
ii.  1,  3,  the  form,  "  O  man,"  was  one  wluch  expressed 
grave  censure  and  indignation.  Was  it  for  tms  that 
men  came  to  Him  instead  of  seeking  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  P  He  accordingly  distinctly  repudiates  anv  but 
the  purely  spiritual  as^t  of  a  scribe  s  work,  and  will 
neither  ad;  pubHdy  as  judge  nor  privately  as  arbitrator. 
(Gomp.  John  viiL  11.) 

(15)  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness. 
—The  better  MSS.  give,  "  of  all  (t.c.,  every  form  of) 
covetousness."  Our  Ix>rd*s  words  show  that  He  had 
read  the  secret  of  the  man's  heari  Greed  was  there, 
with  all  its  subtle  temptations,  leading  the  man  to  think 
that  "life"  was  not  worth  living  unless  he  had  a 
superfluihr  of  goods.  The  general  truth  is  illustrated 
by  a  parable,  obviously  sele^Sed  by  St.  Luke,  as  specially 
enforcing  the  truth  which  he  held  to  be  of  primary 
importance.     (See  IntroducHon.) 

07)  And  he  thought  within  himself.— The 
{Mirable,  like  that  of  the  Grood  Samaritan,  is  more  than 
a  similitude,  and  reads  like  an  actual  history.  There 
is  an  almost  dramatic  vividness  in  the  rich  man's 
soliloquv.  It  was  the  very  "  superfluitv  "  of  the  man's 
goods  that  became  a  new  cause  of  anxiety.  In  such  a 
case  half  was  more  than  the  whole.  ^  far  as  life 
depended  on  property,  it  would  have  been  betteor  had 
the  proper^  been  less. 

(18)  I  will  pull  down  my  bams.— The  Greek 
noun  {apothekh,  whence  our  "  apothecary,")  has  a  some- 
wl^t  wider  meaning,  and  includes  storehouses  or 
warehouses  of  all  kinos. 

All  my  firuits.— Here,  too,  the  Greek  word  is  some- 
what wider.  Literally,  jprocZuce — i.e.,  crops  of  every  kind. 

(19)  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.— The  words  re- 
mind us  of  St.  Paul's  "  Let  us  eat  and  diink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  and  may  possibly 
have  suggested  them.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestive 
difference  in  the  contezi  Extremes  meet,  and  uie  life 
of  self-indulgence  may  spring  either  from  an  undue 
expectation  of  a  lengtlieneii  life,  or  from  undulv  dwell- 
ing on  the  fact  of  its  shortness,  without  taking  into 
account  the  judgment  that  comes  after  it.  The  latter, 
as  in  the  "  carpe  diem  "  of  Horace  (Odea,  L  11,  8),  was 
the  current  language  of  popular  Epicureanism;  the 
former  seems  to  have  been  more  characteristic  of  a  ^ 
corrupt  Judaism.    (Comp.  Jas.  iv.  13.)    Li  acting  on  it  I  future  may  depend ! 
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the  Jew  with  his  far  outlook,  as  he  dreamt,  into  the 
future,  was  sinkiiu^  to  the  level  of  the  dissolute  heathen, 
who  was  content  w  live  in  and  for  the  present  only. 

(20)  But  God  said  unto  him.— The  bold  antluopo- 
morphic  language  seems  intended  to  suggest  the  thought 
not  only  ihiSt  &ath  came  suddenly,  but  that  the  man 
felt  that  it  came  from  Gk>d  as  the  chastisement  of  his 
foUy. 

Thy  soul  shall  be  required.— Literally,  ihey 
remiire  thy  soul  of  thee.  The  idiom,  as  in  verse  48, 
ana  chap.  xiv.  35,  is  impersonal,  and  does  not  require 
us  to  supply  any  definite  nominative.    We  may  com- 

E"thiSb  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  .  .  ." 
p.  xvL  9)  as  a  possibly  analogous  instance ;  but  see 
i  there. 
Then  whose  shall  those  things  be  P— The 
words  indicate  one  of  the  disturbing  thoughts  that  vex 
the  souls  of  the  wealthy,  "  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them  "  (Ps.  xxxix.  6). 

(21)  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  fbr  him- 
self.—See  Note  on  Matt,  vi  19.  To  be  *'  rich  towards 
Gh)d"  finds  its  explanation  in  the  langua^,  probably 
suggested  by  it,  which  bids  us  to  be  "ndi  in  good 
works  "  (1 IW.  vL  18). 

(28)  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples.— The  pre- 
vious words  had  been  spoken  generally  to  all  who 
needed  their  wamins'  agamst  greed.  What  follows  is 
addressed  to  those  ^o  nad  already  been  called  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  higher  life. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life.— Another  repro- 
duction, in  a  distinct  context,  and  as  drawn  forth  by  a 
special  occanon,  of  the  genenl  teaching  of  Matt.  vL  25. 

^  (24, 25)  Consider  the  ravens.- See  Notes  on  Matt, 
vi  26,  27.  Here,  however,  we  have  the  more  specific 
"  ravens  "  instead  of  the  wider  '*  fowls  of  the  air,"  as 
another  example  of  independence.  The  choice  of  the 
special  illustnition  was  possibly  determined  by  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He  ^veth  to  the  beast  his 
food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry"  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9). 

(26)  If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing 
which  is  least.— The  words  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's 
report.  If  no  amount  of  anxious  care  can  add  one  cubit 
to  our  stature  or  the  measure  of  our  days  (see  Notes  on 
Matt,  vi  27),  how  much  less  can  we  control  all  the 
myriad  contingencies  upon  which  the  happiness  of  the 
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take  ye  thought  for  the  rest  ?  ^  Con- 
aider  the  lilies  how  they  grow ;  they  toil 
not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
jou,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  <®^  K 
then  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is 
to  day  in  the  field,  and  to  morrow  is 
<cast  into  the  oven ;  how  much  more  will 
he  doihe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith? 
<^^  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of 
doubtful  mind.^  (^>  For  all  these  things 
do  the  nations  of  the  world  seek  after : 
and  your  !Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things. 

(»)  But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of 
Ood ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
xmto  you.  <^>  Fear  not,  little  flock ;  for 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
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you  the  kin^rdom.  <®)  Sell  that  ye  have. 
Lid  give  ajLs ;  provide  yonrgel/es  bag^ 
which  wax  not  old,'  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief 
approacheth,  neither  moth  corrupteth. 
(3*)  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also.  <^>  Let  your 
loins  be  girded  about,*  and  yiyur  lights 
burning ;  ^>  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he 
will  return  from  the  wedding;  that 
when  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they 
may  open  unto  him  immediately. 
<^>  Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom 
the  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
watching:  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
he  shall  g^rd  himself,  and  make  them  to 
sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth 
and  serve  them.    <^>  And  if  he  shall 


(27-31)  Oonfidder  the  lilies  how  they  grow.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  yi.  28 — 33.  There  are,  however, 
some  noticeable  yariations,  as  (1)  in  verse  27,  in  the 
better  MSS.,  they  spin  not,  they  weave  not;  (2)  the 
use  in  verse  29  of  a  new  verb,  "  Neither  be  ye  of 
donbtfol  mind."  The  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  far  characteristic  of  St. 
Lnke's  special  cnltnre.  Bat  its  etymology  and  its 
classical  use  make  it  equivalent  to  "  Be  not  tossed  to 
and  fro  like  a  ship  out  on  the  open  sea ; "  and  so  taken, 
it  presents  a  parallel  to  St  James's  description  of  the 
"man  that  waveretii,"  as  "like  a  waye  of  the  sea 
driyen  with  the  wind  and  tossed"  (Jas.  i.  6). 

(32)  Fear  not,  little  flock.— The  words  continue  to 
be  spoken  to  the  inner  drde  of  the  disciples.  Thej 
4ire  **the  little  flock"  (the  Greek  has  the  article)  to 
Trhom  the  Father  was  pleased  to  give  the  kingdom  which 
is  "righteousness  and  peace  and  joy."  There  is  an 
implied  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  "  flock  "  had 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  seeking  for  the  kingdom. 
In  its  essence  it  was  theirs  already. 

It  is  yonr  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom.— Literally,  Your  Father  woe 
weU-pleased  to  give.  As  resting  upon  an  object,  the 
-Greek  verb  appears  in  chap.  iii.  22 ;  Matt  iii.  17 ;  xii. 
18;  xyii.  5;  Mark  L  11.  As  followed  by  a  verb  of 
action,  it  is  used,  in  the  New  Testament,  only  by  St. 
Lake  and  St.  Paul,  and  so  forms  another  link  in  tiie 
chain  of  coincidences  connecting  them.  (Comp.  Bom. 
xv.  26 ;  Qal.  i.  15 ;  Col.  i.  19,  and  elsewhere.) 

(33)  Sell  that  ye  have.— In  its  generalised  form  the 
precept  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  but  it  has  its  parallel 
in  the  command  siyen  to  the  young  rnler.  (See  ^ote  on 
Matt.  xiz.  21.)  It  was  clearly  one  of  the  precepts  which 
his  own  characteristic  tendencies  led  him  to  record  (see 
IwtroducHon),  and  which  found  its  falfflment  in  the 
overflowing  love  that  showed  itself  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  ii.  45).  Subse- 
•<nient  experience  may  have  modified  the  duty  of  literal 
-obedience,  but  the  principle  implied  in  it,  that  it  is  wise 
-to  sit  loose  to  earthly  possessions,  possessing  them  as 
though  we  possessed  not  (1  Cor.  yu.  30),  is  one  which 
has  not  lost  its  force. 

Provide  yourselves  bags  .  •  .—The  Greek 
word  for  hags  (elsewhere  "purse,"  chap.  xxii.  85),  may 
3ie  noticed  as  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.    Of  the  three  vroraa 


used  in  the  New  Testament  for  "purse"  or  "bag"  it 
was  the  most  classical. 

Where  no  thief  approaoheth.— See  Note  on 
Mi^.  vi  20.  The  form  is  in  some  respects  briefer  here, 
but  "  the  treasure  that  faileth  not"  is  a  touch  pecoliar  to 
Si.  Luke.  The  adjective  which  he  uses  is  a  rare  one, 
and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
one  from  the  same  root,  in  TVisd.  of  SoL  vii.  14,  viii.  18, 
describes  wisdom  as  "  a  treasure  that  never  faileth." 

(84)  For  where  your  treasure  is.— See  Note  on 
Matt  vL  21. 

(35)  iiet  your  loins  be  girded  •  •  .—To  "  gird 
up  the  Icnns"  was,  in  Eastern  habits  and  with  Eastern 
garments,  the  received  symbol  of  readiness  for  active 
seryice  (verse  37;  chap.  xyii.  8;  1  Kings  xviiL  46; 
2King8l8;  Johnxiii4;  lPeill3).  The** lights" are 
the  lamps  (as  in  Matt.  v.  15)  which  the  watchful  hold 
in  theirliands.  What  follows  has  the  interest  of  pre- 
senting the  germ  of  the  thought  which  was  afterwards 
developed  into  the  parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
7imns.    (See  Notes  on  Matt  xxv.  1 — 13.) 

(w)  He  shall  gird  himself.— The  words  give  a 
new  sig^nificance  to  the  act  of  our  Lord  in  John  xiii.  4. 
Their  real  fulfilment  is  to  be  found,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  in  the  far-off  completion  of  the  Kingdom,  or  in 
the  eyer-recnrring  experiences  which  are  the  foretastes 
of  that  Kingdom ;  but  the  office  which  He  then  assnmed 
must  have  reminded  the  disciples  of  the  words  which 
are  recorded  here,  and  may  well  have  been  intended  to 
be  at  once  a  symbol  and  an  earnest  of  what  should  be 
hereafter.  In  the  promise  of  Bev.  iiL  20  ("  I  will  sup 
with  him  and  he  with  Me  ")  we  have  a  recurrence  to 
the  same  imagery.  The  passage  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  balancmg  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  Master 
in  chap.  xvii.  8. 

To  sit  down. — ^Literally,  to  lie  down,  or  reeline. 

Will  come  forth  •  •  .—Better,  and  as  He  passes 
on  will  minister  unto  them.  The  Greek  verb  expresses, 
not  the  "  coming  out "  as  from  another  chamber,  but 
the  passing  from  one  to  another,  as  when  He  yrashed 
the  disciples'  feet,  in  John  xiii.  5. 

(38)  And  if  he  shall  oome  in  the  second 
watch.— In  Mark  xiii.  35  we  have  the  Boman  four- 
fold diyision  of  the  nirfit.  (See  Note  there.)  Here 
we  find  the  older  Jew^h  division  into  three  watches. 
( Judg.  vii  19, 1  Sam.  xi.  11.) 
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come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in 
the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so, 
blessed  are  those  servants.  ^^^  And 
this  know,'  that  if  the  goodman  of  the 
house  had  known  what  hour  the  thief 
would  come,  he  would  have  watched, 
and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  through.  (^^  Be  ye  therefore 
ready  also :  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh 
at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not. 

(*i)  Then  Peter  said  unto  him.  Lord, 
speakest  thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or 
even  to  all?  ^^^  And  the  Lord  said. 
Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler 
over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  por- 
tion of  meat  in  due  season  ?  <^J  Blessed 
is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he 
cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  <**)  Of  a 
truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make 
him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath.   <**>  But 
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and  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart,  My 
lord  delayeth  his  coming;  and  shaU 
begin  to  beat  the  menservants  and 
maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to- 
be  drunken ;  (^^  the  lord  of  that  servant^ 
will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not 
for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,^  and 
will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the 
unbelievers.  <*^^  And  that  servant,  which 
knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not 
himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
^)  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  com- 
mit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  «^Wpe«.  For  unto  whom- 
soever much  is  g^ven,  of  him  shall  be* 
much  required :  and  to  whom  men  have 
committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 
the  more. 
(^>  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the 


(89, 40)  And  this  know,  that  if  the  goodman 
of  the  house  .  .  .—Better,  "if  the  master  of 
the  house."  See  Notee  on  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44,  where 
the  words  are  almost  identical. 

(A)  Then  Peter  said  unto  him.— The  motive  of 
Peter's  question  is  not  given.  Interpreted  h^  the  like 
question  in  Matt.  xix.  27  (where  see  Note),  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  dwelt,  not  so  much  on  the  last  words 
of  warning,  as  on  the  greatness  of  the  promise  which  b 
held  out  m  verse  37.  Was  that  to  be  the  common 
blessing  of  all  believers,  or  the  special  reward  of  those 
who  had  forsaken  all  ? 

(42-46)  Who  then  is  that  flEdthftd  and  wise 
steward  P — See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  45 — 5L  Here 
the  words  come  as  an  answer  to  Peter's  question.  The 
promise  was  spoken,  not  for  the  Twelve  only,  but  for 
every  faithful  and  wise  steward.  The  words  are  as  the 
germ  of  the  parable  which  sets  forth  the  wisdom, 
Siough  not  the  faithfulness,  of  the  Unjust  Steward 
(chap.  xvi.  8—10).  If  wisdom  and  prudence  alone 
deserved  the  praise  there  bestowed  on  it,  what  would 
be  due  to  wisdom  and  faithfulness  united?  In  St. 
Paul's  words,  "  It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be 
found  faithful "  (1  Cor  iv.  2),  we  ma^,  perhaps,  recog- 
nise one  of  the  many  traces  left  on  his  £pisties  by  the 
companionship  of  St.  Luke.    (See  Introduction.) 

(45)  To  beat  the  menservants.— Literally,  the 
hoys,  but  in  the  sense  which  the  word  had  acquired, 
like  the  French  gar^on,  as  used  ^nerally  for  servants 
of  any  age.  Note  the  more  specific  terms  as  compared 
with  the  "  fellow-servants  "  of  St.  Matthew. 

(46)  With  the  unbelievers.— Better,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  technical  sense,  the  unfaitJ^id,  the  word  afcording 
sharp  contrast  with  the  "  faithf id  and  wise  steward  "  of 
verse  42. 

(^7)  And  that  servant,  which  knew  his  lord's 
will. — ^The  verses  that  follow  (47 — 50)  are  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke,  and  every  word  is  full  of  prof oundest  interest. 
First  there  comes  a  warning  to  the  disciples  who  knew 
their  Lord's  will,  who  had  oeen  told  to  watch  for  His 
coming,  to  prepare  themselves  and  others  for  it.  That 
'*  will  ^  included  the  use  of  all  gifts  and  opportunities, 

in  the  paraoles  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  with 


faithfulness  and  activity  in  using  them.  On  those  who,, 
with  their  eyes  open,  were  sinning  against  light  and 
knowledge  (our  LoitPs  words  had,  we  can  scaroelj' 
doubt,  a  latent  reference  to  Judas)  there  should  come,, 
in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  a  penalty  propor- 
tionably  severa 

(48)  He  that  knew  not.--The  words  manifest  the 
tenderness  of  a  considerate  equity,  Hke  that  which  uttered 
itself  in  our  Lord's  words  as  to  Sodom  and  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  in  chap.  x.  12,  13.  Mian's  knowledge  is  the^ 
measure  of  his  responsibilities ;  and  in  the  tPbsence  of 
knowledge,  more  or  less  complete,  though  stripes  may 
be  inflicted  as  the  only  effective  discipline  for  teaching 
men  what  things  are  or  are  not  worthy  of  stripes,  yet 
they  shall  be  *'  ^w."  The  words  throw  a  gleam  of  hope 
on  the  darkness  that  lies  behind  the  veil.  We  know  not 
whether  the  "few  stripes"  imply  limited  duration,  or 
suffering  less  acute,  the  toterdbUior  doimnatio  of 
Augustme,  and  need  not  care  to  know.  We  mav  well 
be  content  to  leave  that  question  to  Him  who  spake  the- 
words,  and  in  so  doing  gave  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  wiU  assuredly  do  right 
(Glen,  xviii.  &). 

Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given. — The  two 
clauses  differ  slightly,  though  thev  are  parallel  in 
meaning ;  the  first  referring  to  "  girts "  which  involve 
what  we  speak  of  as  a  general  moral  responsibility,  the 
second  to  that  which  has  been  solemnly  "  committed  to 
men  as  a  trust  or  deposit."  (Comp.  1  Tim.  vL  20; 
2  Tim.  i.  12, 14.) 

(^)  I  am  come  to  send  Are  on  the  earth.— 
There  is  a  strange  unique  abruptness  in  the  utterance. 
We  are  compeued  to  assume  a  pause,  a  moment's 
thought,  as  m  one  whose  gaze  looks  out  into  the 
future,  and  who  at  once  feels  its  terrors  and  yet  accepts 
them.  The  fire  which  He  came  to  send  is  the  fire  of 
judgment  whidi  shall  bum  up  the  chaff  (see  Note 
on  Matt.  iiL  12),  the  baptism  of  fire  whach  shall 
purify  and  cleanse  as  well  as  destroy.  The  Son 
of  Man  knew  that  this,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  what 
He^  cAie  to  work.  If  the  fire  was  already  kindled, 
if  judgment  was  already  passed  upon  the  nnfaithfol 
stewards  and  the  servants  who  knew  their  Lord's  wiU 
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earth;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already 
kindled?  (^)  But  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I  strait- 
ened^ till  it  be  accomplished !  <*^^  Sup- 
pose ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace 
on  earth  9  ■  I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but  rather 
division :  <^^  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three 
against  two,  and  two  against  three. 
(^)  The  father  shall  be  divided  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father ; 
the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and 
the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the 
mother  in  law  against  her  daughter  in 
law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against 
her  mother  in  law. 

(5*)  And  he  said  also  to  the  people. 
When  ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the 
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9  See  Mark  11  tt. 


west,*  straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh 
a  shower;  and  so  it  is.  ^^^  And  when 
ye  see  the  south  wind  blow  ye  say,  There 
will  be  heat;  and  it  cometh  to  pass. 
<**^  Te  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the 
face  of  tne  sky  and  of  the  earth;  but 
how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this 
time  ?  ^^^  Yea,  and  why  even  of  your- 
selves judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? 

(58)  When  thou  goest  with  thine  ad- 
versary to  the  magistrate,''  as  thou  art 
in  the  way,  give  diligence  that  thou 
mayest  be  dehvered  firom  him;  lest  he 
hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  the 
officer  cast  thee  into  prison.  ^*>  I  tell 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence,  till 
thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite.' 


and  did  it  not,  why  should  He  wish  to  check  it  ?  What 
other  wish  or  will  was  right  for  Him  than  that  it  should 
complete  what  it  had  Mgnn,  even  thonj^h  it  brought 
not  peace,  but  a  sword — ^not  union,  but  division  P 

<50)  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with.— 
Here  we  have  a  noint  of  contact  with  the  words  spoken 
to  the  sons  of  Zeoedee.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xx.  2^,  and 
Mark  x.  38.)  The  baptism  of  which  the  Lord  now 
roeaks  is  that  of  one  who  is  come  into  deep  waters,  so 
that  the  floods  pass  over  him,  over  whose  head  have 
passed  and  are  passing  the  waves  and  billows  of  many 
and  ffreat  sorrows,  l^t  here,  too,  the  Son  of  Man  does 
not  shrink  or  draw  back.  What  He  felt  most  keenly,  in 
His  human  nature,  was  the  pain,  the  constraint  of 
expectation.  He  was,  in  that  perfect  humanity  of  His, 
harassed  and  oppressed,  as  other  sufferers  have  been, 
by  the  thought  of  what  was  coming,  more  than  by  the 
actual  suflenng  when  it  came. 

(51-53)  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  oome  to  give 
peace  P— See  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  34,  35.  The  chief 
variations  are  "  division  **  for  "  sword,*'  and,  in  verse  53, 
the  doubled  statement  of  reciprocated  enmity  in  each 
relationship. 

{54n-66)  When  ye  see  a  oloud  rise  out  of  the 
west. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  2.  The  differences 
in  form  are,  however,  noticeable  enough  to  suggest  the 
impression  here  also  of  Hke  teaching  at  a  different  time. 
In  St.  Matthew  the  words  come  as  an  answer  to  the 
demand  for  a  sign,  here  without  any  such  demand; 
there  the  si^ns  are  the  morning  and  the  evening  red- 
ness of  the  sky,  here  the  doud  in  the  west  and  the  south 
wind  blowing.  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
the  Hke  answer  was  called  forth  by  a  like  occasion. 

(»)  There  will  be  heat.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xx. 
12.  ^  The  word  rendered  "  heat "  is  probably  used  here 
as  sij^nif ying  the  "  burning  wind,*'  the  simoom^  which, 
blowmg  over  the  desert,  scorched  and  withered  all  that 
was  ereen  and  fresh.  (Gomp.  Jas.  i.  II,  where  it  is 
rightly  rendered  "  burning  heat.") 

(M)  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this 
time  P — What  had  been  said  before  to  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (Matt.  xvi.  3)  is  here  repeated  with  a  wider 
application.  It  was  true  of  the  people,  as  of  their 
teachers,  that  they  did  not  discern  the  true  import  of 
the  time,  the  season,  the  crisis  in  which  they  found  [ 
themselves.  It  was  "  the  time  of  their  visitation  "  (see 
Note  on  chap.  xix.  44),  and  yet  they  knew  it  not.  ; 


(57)  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yonrselyes  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right  P— Better,  fudge  that  which  is 
jtut.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  that  they  did 
not  know  what  was  right,  but  that  they  did  not  act 
upon  their  knowledge.  They  were  passing  an  un- 
righteous judgment  on  the  preachers  of  repentance,  on 
the  Baptist  and  on  the  (Christ,  because  they  came  to 
tell  them  of  the  time  of  their  visitation,  when  their 
action  ought  to  have  been  as  true  and  spontaneous 
as  their  daily  judgment  about  the  weather.  It  is 
possible,  though  not,  I  think,  probable,  that  the  Ques- 
tion *'Why  even  of  yourselves  ..."  may  have 
some  reference  to  the  request  of  the  disciple,  in  verse 
13,  that  our  Lord  would  act  as  judge. 

(58)  When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary 
.  .  .  .--Better,  with  all  the  MSS.,  For  as  thou 
aoest  ....  The  conjunction  would  seem  to  have 
been  omitted  by  the  translators  because  they  did  not 
see  the  sequence  of  thought  implied  in  it.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  at  first  strangelv  abrupt  in  thia 
reproduction  of  wnat  had  appear^  m  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  part  of  our  JLord's  teaching  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  command  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  25.)  There  the  words  are  spoken 
at  once  of  earthly  adversaries  and  magistrates  and  of 
the  great  Judge  of  all.  Is  it  so  in  this  place  also  P  Is 
this  the  "  just  judgment "  to  which  verse  57  referred* 
in  contrast  with  the  preTailing  bitterness  and  hardness 
of  men  in  the  quarrels  brought  on  chiefly  b^  their  g^reed 
of  gain?  The  answer  to  the  question  is  found  in 
accepting,  as  before,  both  the  literal  meaning  and  that 
of  which  it  becomes  a  parable,  with,  perhaps,  a  greater 
stress  than  before  on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
words.  Our  Lord  is  speaking  to  the  people;  there 
has  been  no  immediate  reference,  as  before,  to  the 
Sixth  Commandment.  His  teaching  has  taken  a  wider 
rantfe,  and  tiie  old  words,  as  it  were,  come  back» 
wi^  every  point  of  the  parable  brought  into  full 
deamess.  Tne  "  adversary  "  is  the  Law  that  accuses 
them  (John  v.  45) ;  the  judge  is  none  other  than  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth;  and  then  all  follows  in  due 
order  as  before. 

(50)  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart  thence 
.  •  .—See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  26.  St.  Luke  substitutes 
the  yet  smaller  coin,  the  "mite,"  or  half-quadrans 
(see  Note  on  Mark  xiL  42),  for  the  "  farthing  '*  of  St 
Matthew 
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CHAPTER  XITL  — (1)  There  were 
present  at  that  season  some  that  told 
him  of  the  Galilseans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacri- 
£ces.  (^>  And  Jesus  answering  said 
xmto  them.  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Oalilseans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
Oalilseans,  because  they  suffered  such 
things  ?  <^)  I  tell  you,  Nay :  but,  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  periisSi. 
<*)  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them. 


A.D.taL 
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think  ye  that  they  were  sinners^  above 
all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jenisalem? 
^^>  I  tell  you,  Nay:  but,  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  Ukewise  perish. 

(^^  He  spake  also  this  parable;  A 
certain  man  had  a  fig  tree  planted  in 
his  vineyard;  and  he  came  and  songht 
fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.  (')  Then 
said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vine- 
yard, Behold,  these  three  years  I  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and  find 
none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 


xni. 

(1)  The  GkililflRans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  Iheir  saorifloes.— The  incident  is  not 
related  by  Josephns  or  any  other  historian,  bnt  it  was 
quite  in  harmony  with  Pilate's  character.  (See  Note  on 
Matt.  xzYii.  2.)  We  may  fairly  infer  it  to  have 
originated  in  some  ontbnrst  of  zealons  fanaticism,  snch 
as  still  characterised  the  followers  of  Jndas  of  Gkdilee 
(Acts  y.  37),  while  the  pilgrims  from  that  proyince  were 
offering  their  sacrifices  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  haye  been  repressed  with  the  same  mthless  seyerity 
as  he  had  shown  in  other  tumults.  It  was  probably 
one,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of  the  enmity  between  Herod 
and  Pilate  of  which  we  read  in  chap,  xxiii.  12. 

(2)  Suppose  ye  that  these  GkdilSBans  .  .  P— 
The  tale  had  probably  been  told  with  a  conyiction, 
expressed  or  implied,  that  the  massacre  had  been  a 

rial  judgment  for  some  special  and  exceptional  guilt. 
Lord  at  once,  here  as  in  John  ix.  7,  sweeps 
away  all  their  rash  interpretations  of  the  diyine  goyem- 
ment,  and  declares  that  all,  unless  the^  repent^,  were 
under  the  sentence  of  a  like  destruction.  The  "  like- 
wise," howeyer,  is  hardly  to  be  taken,  as  some  haye 
taken  it,  in  a  literal  sense.  Some,  it  may  be  of  those 
who  heard  the  words,  perished  by  the  sword  of  Titus, 
as  the  Galileans  had  aone  by  the  sword  of  Hlate,  but 
hardly  all  who  were  impenitent.  Still  less  could  this 
be  said  of  the  form  of  death  referred  to  in  the  yerse 
that  follows. 

(^)  Upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  feU.— 
Here,  ac^ain,  we  haye  a  reference  to  an  incident  not 
recordea  elsewhere.  It  was  clearly  one  that  had 
impressed  the  minds  of  men  with  horror,  as  a  speciid 
judgment.  At  or  near  to  Siloam,  the  modem  BirJcei' 
Silwariy  is  a  swimming-pool,  or  tank  (John  ix.  7), 
where  the  yalley  of  Tyropceon  opens  into  that  of  the 
Kedron.  It  was  suppnea  through  artificial  conduits, 
and  appears  to  haye  been  one  of  a  series  of  pools 
so  f  ea.  It  is  not  unlikely,  connected  as  Siloam  thus 
was  with  the  water-system  of  the  city,  that  the  tower 
in  question  was  part  of  the  works  which  Pilate  had 
planned,  and  partly  executed,  for  the  construction  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  for  which  he  appropriated  part  of 
the  Corban  or  sacred  treasure  of  the  Temple,  and  if 
80,  the  popular  excitement  which  this  measure  caused 
(see  Note  on  Matt,  xxyii.  2)  might  well  lead  men  to 
look  on  its  fall  as  an  instance  of  a  diyine  judgment  on 
what  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

(6)  A  certain  man  had  a  £g  tree. --The 
parable  stands  obyiously  in  yery  close  connection  with 
the  foregoing  teaching.  The  people  had  been  warned 
of  the  danger  of  perishii^,  unless  they  repented.  Tliey 
are  now  taught  that  the  xorbearance  and  long-suffering 


of  Gk)d  are  leading  them  to  repentance.  The  sharp 
warning  of  the  Baptist,  "  Eyery  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  "  (Matt.  iii.  10),  is  en»anded 
into  a  parable.  As  regards  the  outward  framework  of  the 
story,  we  haye  only  to  note  that  the  joint  culture  of  the 
fig-tree  and  the  yine  was  so  common  as  to  haye  passed 
into  a  proyerb  (2  Kings  xyiiL  31 ;  Song  of  SoL  li  13). 
The  interpretation  of  the  pifrable  as  to  its  general  drift 
b  easy  enough.  The  barren  fig-tree  is  the  symbol  of  a 
fruitless  profession  of  godliness ;  the  delay  represents 
the  f orb^ranoe  of  God  in  allowing  yet  a  tmie  for 
repentance.  When  we  come  to  details,  howeyer,  serious 
difficulties  present  themselyea.  If  we  take  the  fig-tree 
as  representing  Israel,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  vine- 
yard ?  n  the  owner  of  the  yineyard  be  Christy  who  is 
the  yine-dre«ser  P  Do  the  three  years  refer  to  the  actual 
duration  of  our  Lord's  ministi^P  Answers  to  these 
questions  will  be  found  in  the  following  considerations  : 
•--(1)  The  yineyard  is  uniformly  in  the  parabolic 
language  of  Scripture  the  symbol  of  Israel.  (See  Note 
on  S[att.  xxi.  33. )  (2)  The  owner  of  that  yine^rd  is  none 
other  than  the  ^reat  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Isa. 
y.  7).  (3)  If  this  be  so,  then  the  fig-tree  most  stand 
for  something  else  than  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  con- 
text points  to  its  being  the  symbol  of  the  individual  soul, 
which  inheriting  its  place  in  a  divine  order,  is  as  a  tree 

Jlanted  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  (Clomp.  Pa  i.  3 ; 
er.  xviii.  8.)  (4)  The  "  three  years "  in  which  the 
owner  comes  seeking  fruit  can,  on  this  view,  answer 
neither  to  the  three  stages  of  Revelation — ^Patriarchal, 
Mosaic,  and  Prophotio — ^nor  the  three  years  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  but  represent,  as  the  symbol  of  com- 
pleteness, the  full  onportnnities  given  to  men,  the 
calls  to  repentance  ana  conversion  which  oome  to  them 
in  the  seyeral  stages  of  their  liyes  in  youth,  manhood, 
age.  (5)  The  dresser  of  the  yineyard,  following  the 
same  line  of  thought,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  who 
intercedes,  as  for  uie  nation  as  a  whole,  so  for  each  in- 
dividual member  of  the  nation.  He  pleads  for  delay. 
He  will  do  what  can  be  done  by  "  digjpoig "  into  the 
fallow  ground  of  the  soul,  and  by  imparting  ne^ 
sources  of  nourishment  or  fruitf ulness.  If  these  avap, 
well.  If  not,  the  fig-tree,  by  implication  every  fig-tree  in 
the  yineyard  that  continuea  barren,  would  be  cut  down. 
(7)  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  P— The  Greek 
yerb  means  more  than  that  the  fig-tree  was  what  we 
call  a  useless  burden  or  incumbrance,  and  implies  posi- 
tive injury.  It  is  commonly  rendered  by  "bring  to 
nought,"  or  some  like  phrase.  (In  1  Cor.  xiii.  8  it 
is  rendered  "  fail")  This  would  seem,  indeed,  to  hare 
been  the  old  meaning  of  the  EngUsh  yerb.  Comp. 
Shakespeare's  Jtdius  V€B8ar,  iii.  1 : — 


tt 


Domestic  fiiry,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 
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the  ground?  ^®)  And  he  answering 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  let  it  alone  this 
year  also,  till  I  shaU  dig  about  it,  and 
dung  it :  ^^>  and  if  it  bear  fruit,  well  : 
and  if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt 
cut  it  down. 

(1^)  And  he  was  teaching  in  one 
of  the  synagogues  on  the  sabbath. 
01)  And,  behold,  there  was  a  woman 
which  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen 
years,  and  was  bowed  together,  and 
could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself,  ^^^  And 
when  Jesus  saw  her,  he  called  her  to 
him,  and  said  unto  her.  Woman,  thou 
art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity.  ^^)  And 
he  laid  his  hands  on  her :  and  imme- 
diately she  was  made  straight,  and 
glorified  God.  ^^*>  And  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  answered  with  indigna- 
tion, because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  [ 
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the  sabbath  day,  and  said  unto  the 
people.  There  are  six  days  in  which 
men  ought  to  work :  in  them  therefore 
come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
sabbath  day.  <^)  The  Lord  then  an- 
swered him,  and  said,  Hum  hypocrite, 
doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  sabbath 
loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall, 
and  lead  him  away  to  watering? 
0^)  And  ought  not  this  woman,  being 
a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan 
hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years, 
be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath 
dajr?  (17)  And  when  he  had  said  these 
thmgs,  all  his  adyersaries  were  ashamed: 
and  all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all  the 
glorious  things  that  were  done  by  him. 
OB)  Then  said  he.  Unto  what  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  like  ?'  and  whereunto 
shaU  I  resemble  •  it  ?    09)  Jt  is  like  a 


W  And  dung  it.*— Literallj,  andfut  dung.  Homely 
as  the  imagery  is,  it  snffg^ests  fertilising  and  eracious 
inflnenoes  not  less  TiTioly  than  the  dew  or  ram  from 
heaven,  and  points,  perhaps,  speeifically  to  such  as  are 
working  onns  in  our  earthly  sorroondinffs,  as  contrasted 
with  the  diivctly  snpematnral  action  of  Gbd's  grace. 

(9)  And  if  it  bear  firuit.— Some  of  the  hetter  MSS. 
have,  if  U  bear  fruit  in  the  time  to  come  .  .  .  With 
either  reading  the  sentence  is  elliptical,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  "  well,"  as  in  the  English,  is  needed  to  conyey 
its  meaninj^. 

(10)  Ana  he  was  teaohing  in  one  of  the  syna- 
gognies. — The  narrative  that  follows  is  pecoliar  to  St. 
lioke.  The  indefiniteness  as  to  time  ana  place  indicate 
that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  previously  unrecorded 
traditions  wnich  he  met  with  when  he  entered  on  his 
personal  search  for  materials.  This  is  in  part  con- 
nrmed  by  the  use  of  *'  the  Lord "  in  verse  l5.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  vii.  13.) 

01)  Behold,  there  was  a  woman  .  .  •  .— 
The  description  indicates  the  accuracy  of  the  trained 
observer.  The  duration  of  the  affliction  (as  in  Acts 
iz.  33),  the  symptoms  of  permanent  curvature  of  the 
spine,  the  very  form  of  tne  two  participles,  bent  to- 
gether ....  unable  to  unbend,  are  all  characteristic. 
The  phrase  a  "  spirit  of  infirmity,"  i.e.,  an  evil  spirit 
producing  bodily  mfirmity,  implies  a  dit^osis  that  the 
seat  of  the  powerlessness,  as  in  some  forms  of  catalepsy 
and  aphasia,  was  in  the  region  in  which  soul  and  body 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  presence  of  such  a 
sufferer  in  the  synagogue  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to 
imply  habitual  devotion,  and  tnerefore  the  faith  that 
made  her  receptive  of  the  heaUng  power. 

(12)  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  i^om  thine  in- 
^rmity. — Better,  thou  hast  been  loosed  .  .  .  The 
words  were  obviously  a  test  of  the  woman's  faith. 
Would  she,  on  hearing  the  words,  make  the  effort  to 
do  what  she  had  not  done  for  eighteen  years  P  The 
verb,  it  may  be  noted,  is  in  the  perfect.  The  work  of 
liealhig  was  already  completed. 

(13)  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  her.— The  bodily 
act  was;  as  in  the  analogous  cases  of  the  blind  and 
dumb  (see  Note  on  Matt  ix.  29),  a  help  to  the  faith 
which  was  necessary,  on  the  woman^s  part,  that  she 


might  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  divine  act  of  power. 
When  this  was  done,  she  poured  forth  her  joy  (as  Uie 
tense  of  the  verb  implies)  in  a  continuous  strain  of  praise. 

(U)  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered 
with  indignation.  —The  traditional  law  for  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  physician  was  that  he  might  act  in  his 
calling  in  cases  of  emergency,  life  and  death  cases, 
but  not  in  chronic  diseases,  such  as  this.  This  law  ihe 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  wished  to  impose  as  a  check 
upon  the  work  of  the  Hoaler  here. 

(15, 16)  Doth  not  each  one  of  you  .  .  .  P— The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  in  Matt.  zii.  11  (where  see 
J^ote),  but  the  case  is  put  in  even  a  stron^r  form. 
There  the  illustration  is  drawn  from  what  might  seem 
an  exceptional  act  for  an  exceptional  emergency ;  here 
from  the  regular  practice  of  men,  where  their  own 
interests  were  concerned.  If  they  pleaded  that  it  was 
not  for  their  own  interests,  but  those  of  humanity  to  the 
brutes  committed  to  their  charge,  tho  answer  was 
obvious  that  the  daughter  of  Abraham  was  "  better  '* 
than  the  ox  or  ass. 

W  Whom  Satan  hath  bound.— The  words  imply 
the  belief  that  there  was  another  source  than  mere 
bodilv  disease  for  the  infirmity — ^in  part,  at  least,  the 
belief  that  all  disease — or  very  manv  forms  of  it — is 
directly  or  indirectlv  traceable  to  the  power  of  the 
Enemv.  ^  So  St.  Paurs  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  " — assuming 
it  to  M  some  sharp  bodily  suffering — ^is  "the  mes- 
senger of  Satiui."    (See  Note  on  2  Cor.  xii.  7.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  narrative  would  have  for  one 
like  St.  Luke  a  special  interest  over  and  above  that 
which  like  narratives  had  for  the  other  Evangelists. 
We  can  scarcely  fail  to  think  of  the  "  beloved  physician" 
as  practising  ms  art  for  the  good  of  men,  his  brothers, 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  other  days.  In  doing  so  he  would 
doubtless  be  met,  on  the  part  of  Jews  and  Judaisers, 
with  words  like  those  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
"There  are  six  days  on  which  men  ought  to  work ;  ao  thy 
work  of  healing  on  them."  For  such  a  one  it  would 
be  a  comfort  unspeakable  to  be  able  to  point  to  our 
Lord's  words  and  acts  as  sanctioning  his  own  practice. 

(18-21)  Then  said  he,  TJnto  what  is  the  king- 
dom of  Qod  like?— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xiii. 
31—33.     The   first   impression  with  most   readers* 
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The  Mustard-seed  and  the  Leofoen.  ST.    LUKE,    XIII. 


The  Strait  Oate. 


grain  of  mnstard  seed,  which  a  man 
took,  and  cast  into  his  garden ;  and  it 
grew,  and  waxed  a  great  tree ;  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches 
of  it.  t*^>  And  again  he  said,  Where- 
nnto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  OodP 
<*^^  It  is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures^  of  meal, 
till  the  whole  was  leavened.  <^)  And 
he  went  through  the  cities  and  villages,' 
teaching,  and  journeying  toward  Jeru- 
salem.  ^®>  Then  said  one  unto  him. 
Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  And 
he  said  unto  them, 

(^>  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 


»lUfet.7.UL 


1  See  Mttt.  VLn. 


altattASBh 


cMtttr.: 


gate :  *  for  manj,  I  saj  unto  jou,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 
(*^  When  once  the  master  of  the  house 
is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door^ 
and  ve  beg^  to  stand  without,  and  to 
knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,, 
open  unto  us ;  and  he  shall  answer  and 
say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence 
ye  are :  <**^  then  shall  ye  begin  to  say. 
We  have  eaten  and  drank  in  thy  pre* 
sence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our 
streets.  ^^>  But  he  shall  say,^  I  tell 
you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are; 
depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquiiy.      ^^^  There  shall  be  weeping 


in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  teace  of  seouenoe, 
is  that  we  have  an  isolated  fragment  of  onr  Liord's 
teaching,  torn  from  the  context  in  which  we  find  it  in  St. 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
(1)  that  onr  Lord  was  in  the  synaoogne,  and  it  was  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  that  so  both  time  and  place  called 
for  teaching  of  some  kind ;  and  (2)  that  the  parables 
that  follow  may  well  be  reeardcMl  bnt  as  samples  of 
the  teaching  which  those  who  were  in  the  synagogue 
had  treasured  up  in  their  memories.  They  were  &  and 
edifying  puables  at  any  time;  not  least  so,  assuredly, 
at  this.  When  proof  had  been  given  that  the  Elingdom 
of  God  had  indeed  come  nigh  unto  men,  it  was  well  to 
set  before  them  something  as  to  its  nature,  its  extent, 
its  mode  of  working  inwardlv  and  outwardly ;  and  the 
fact  tiiat  the  similitudes  whicn  did  this  had  been  used 
before,  did  not  necessarily  make  them  inapplicable  or 
unprofitable  when  used  again. 

Os)  And  he  went  through  the  oittes  and 
villages,  teaching,  and  journeying.— literally, 
inaking  a  journey,  as  implying  a  circuit  deliberately 
planned.  This  is  apparently  the  continuation  of  the 
same  journey  as  that  of  which  chap.  ix.  51  recorded 
the  beraming.  There  seems  reason  to  beHeye,  as  stated 
in  the  r^ote  on  that  passage,  that  it  lay  chiefly  through 
the  cities  and  yiUages  of  l^ersea,  the  modem  Hauran, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan.  Such  a  journey, 
though  with  comparatively  little  record  of  what  hap- 
pened on  it,  is  implied  in  Matt.  xix.  1,  Mark  x.  1,  m 
the  retirement  ''beyond  Jordan"  of  John  x.  40.  It 
had  led  our  Lord  at  first  through  Samaria  (chap.  ix.  52), 
then  back  to  Samaria  and  Galilee  again  (chap.  xvii.  11), 
then  either  from  the  east,  crossing  the  riyer,  or  from 
the  west  to  Jericho  (chap.  xyiiL  35). 

(23)  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?— More  ac- 
curately, that  are  being  saved,  or,  that  are  in  the  way 
of  salvation.  The  Greek  participle  is  present,  not 
perfect,  and  this  sense  should  be  borne  in  mind  both 
nere  and  in  2  Cor.  iL  15 — still  more  so,  perhaps,  in 
Acts.  ii.  47,  where  the  English  yersion  g^yes,  with  a 
singular  infelicity,  "  such  as  should  be  sayed." 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  to  what  class  the  ques- 
tioner belonged,  and  what  feelings  prompted  the 
question.  Was  he  thinking  of  ealyation  in  tne  higher 
Christian  sense  of  the  term,  or  of  safety  from  that 
destruction  of  which  Christ  had  spoken  as  coming  on 
the  impenitent  people  ?  In  the  mind  of  the  questioner 
the  two  things  may  haye  been  blended  together,  but 
the  answer  clearly  points  to  the  former,  and  we  haye 
sufficient  eyidence  tnat  such  questions  were  agitating 
men's  minds  in  the  apocryphal  Beyelation  known  as 


the  Second  Book  of  Esdras.   This  book  is  probably  (in 

girt,  at  least,  certainly,  see  2  Esdr.  yiii.  &,  29),  p<wt- 
hristian,  and  has  been  assi^poed  to  the  time  of  Nero,  or 
Domitian,  or  Trajan ;  but  it  reflects  with  a  wonderful 
fulness  the  f eyered,  anxious  thoughts  that  were  working 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  among  those  none 
is  so  prominent  as  that  "  many  are  created,  but  few 
shall  be  sayod  "  (2  Esdr.  yiii.  1, 3, 55).  Among  the  strange 
cabbalistic  fancies  of  the  Bahbis,  one  was  an  attempt 
to  fix  the  number  of  the  sayed  by  the  numerical  yalue 
of  the  letters  of  this  or  that  tod;  that  prophesied  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heayen.  Assuming  the  question  to  be  of 
this  nature,  its  form  indicates  that  it  was  a  speculatiye 
inquiry.  A  man  anxious  and  in  earnest  would  hare 
asked,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  sayed  P  "  And,  being  a 
speculatiye  question,  our  Lord  put  it  aside,  gaye  no  diroct 
answer,  and  sought  to  force  the  man  back  on  the 
thought  of  what  ¥ras  needed  that  he  himself  might 
takenis  place  in  that  company. 

(24)  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.—See 
Notes  on  Matt,  yii  13, 14.  Another  instance  of  g^eneral 
teaching  adapted  to  a  special  occasion.  We  note,  how- 
oyer,  the  yanation,  *'  striye  to  enter  in  '* — i.e.,  struggle 
as  the  wrestler  struggles  (the  word  being  the  same  as 
that  in  1  Cor.  ix.  25;  1  TXm.  yl  12),  mstead  of  the 
simple  "  enter  ye  in,*'  and  the  compression  of  the  whole 
illustration. 

(25)  When  onoe  the  master  of  the  house  .  .  . 
— ^The  passage  contains  elements  that  are  common  at 
once  to  Matt.  yii.  22,  23,  and  xxy.  10 — 12,  where  see 
Notes. 

(26)  "^e  have  eaten  and  drank  .  .  .—Better,  we 
ate  and  drank  .  .  .  ,  and  Thou  didst  teach.  The  words 
differ  slightly  from  those  in  Matt,  yii  22,  which  put 
higher  cMms  into  the  mouths  of  Uie  speakers,  "Did 
we  not  prophecy  in  Thy  name  .  .  .  P "  The^  are, 
i.e.,  the  representatiyes  of  those  who  hold  office  in  the 
Church  of  God,  yet  haye  not  truly  submitted  themselyes 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Diyine  Teacher.  Here  the 
words  clearly  point  to  actual  companionship,  to  the 
hopes  that  men  were  building  on  the  fact  that  they  had 
once  sat  at  meat,  in  the  house  of  Publican  or  Pharisee, 
with  the  Prophet  whom  they  acknowledged  as  th» 
Christ.  In  its  wider  application  it,  of  course,  includes 
all  who  in  any  sense  eat  and  drink  with  Him  now 
in  yisible  fellowship  with  Els  Church,  and  who  rest 
their  hopes  of  eternal  life  on  that  outward  communion. 

(28, 29)  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth. — See  Notes  on  Matt.  yiiL  11. 12 ;  but  notice, 
as  an  interesting  yariation,  the  addition  of  th» 
*'  prophets  "  to  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs. 
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The  Message  from  Herod 


ST.  LUKE,  XIII. 


Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 


and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  je  shall 
see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out. 
<^)  And  they  shall  come  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north, 
and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^^^  And,  be- 
hold, there  are  last  which  shaU  be  first, 
and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.' 
(31)  The  same  day  there  came  certain 
of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him.  Get 
thee  out,  and  deparfc  hence :  for  Herod 
will  kill  thee.  ^)  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold, 
1  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to  day 


»  Xatt. ». «, 
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and  to  morrow,  and  the  third  day  I 
shall  be  perfected.  (^>  l^evertheless  I 
must  walk  to  day,  and  to  morrow,  and 
the  day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that 
a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem. 
(3*)  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,*  which 
Hllest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
that  are  sent  unto  thee;  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 
(35)  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate :  and  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Ye 
shall  not  see  me,  until  the  time  come 
when  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


(30)  And,  behold,  there  are  last  .  .  .—See  Note 
on  Matt.  ziz.  30.  In  point  of  time,  it  may  be  noticed, 
this  is  the  first  ntteranoe  of  the  great  law  that  Gk)d*8 
judgment  reverses  man's.  When  it  was  uttered  in 
reference  to  the  yoong  ruler,  it  was  but  a  fresh  appli- 
cation of  the  wider  law.  Here  the  application  is  primarily 
nationaL  Israel  had  been  the  firat  of  nations,  but  it 
should  become,  in  its  outward  fortunes,  the  last,  and 
the  heathen  who  had  been  "  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  world"  (Eph.  ii.  12)  should  gain  the  hurh 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  heirs  of  the  kmgdom.  Tne 
individual  application  of  the  words  grows  naturally, 
however,  out  of  the  national. 

(31)  Herod  will  kiU  thee.— This  is  the  only  intima- 
tion of  sudi  a  purpose,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  question 
whether  the  fhanseee  reported  what  they  actually 
knew,  out  of  feelings  more  or  less  friencUY  to  our 
Lord,  or  invented  a  false  tale  in  order  that  they  might 

fet  rid  of  His  presence  among  them,  or  were  sent  oy 
[erod  to  announce  his  purpose  as  a  threat  that  he 
might  be  rid  of  it.  Our  Lord's  answer,  "  Qo  tell 
that  fox  .  .  ., "  points  to  the  last  of  these  views  as  the 
most  probable.  It  is  true  that  in  chap,  zziii  8,  we  are 
told  iinat  Herod  "had  desired  to  see  Him  of  a  long 
season ; "  but  oscillations  of  vaffue  curiosity  and  vague 
fears  were  quite  in  keepins^  with  the  Tetrarch's  charac- 
ter. Acceptinfi^  the  conmsion  suggested  in  the  Note 
on  verse  22,  ihti  we  have  here  a  record  of  our  Lord's 
Perooan  ministry,  we  may  probably  connect  the  message 
with  the  fact  tliat  His  journeys  had  brought  Him  near 
HadueruB,  where  John  had  heen  imprisoned,  and  in 
which  ¥ras  one  of  Herod's  most  stately  palaces  (Jos. 
Wars,  viL  6).  Thence  the  Pharisees  may  have  come 
with  a  threat,  in  which  we  may  possibly  tnce  the  hand 
of  Herodias,  and  which,  at  least,  reminds  us  of  the 
message  sent  by  Jezebel  to  Elijah  (1  Kinffs  xiz.  2). 
St.  Lue's  knowledge  of  the  incident  may  nave  been 
derived  from  Manaen ;  or,  as  MachsBrus  was  famous  for 
hot  medicinal  springs,  and  for  herbs  that  had  a  wide- 
spread fame  for  special  virtues  ( Josephus,  as  above),  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  places  to  which  he  was 
attracted  by  his  pursuits  as  a  physician.  (See  ItUrO' 
duetion.) 

(82)  G-o  ye,  and  tell  that  fox  .  .  .—The  word  was 
eminently  descriptive  of  ^e  character  boUi  of  the 
Tetrarch  individually,  and  of  the  whole  Herodian 
house.  The  fact  that  the  Greek  word  for  '/fox"  is 
Alwavs  used  as  a  feminine,  nves,  perhaps,  a  special 
toucn  of  indignant  force  to  the  original    He  had  so 


I 


identified  himself  with  Herodias  that  he  had  lost  his 
manliness,  and  the  proverbial  t^pe  of  the  worst  form  of 
woman's  craft  was  typical  of  him. 

Behold,  I  east  out  deyil8.~What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  message  P  What  we  read  in  chap,  zxiii.  8, 
perhaps,  supplies  the  answer  to  that  question.  Herod 
"  hoped  to  nave  seen  some  mirade  done  by  Him,"  and 
Jesus,  reading  his  thoughts,  tells  him  that  the  time  for 
such  sights  and  wonders  was  all  but  over.  One  day, 
and  yet  another,  and  yet  a  third — so  our  Lord  describes, 
in  proverbial  speech  (comp.  the  analogous  forms  of 
Ex.  V.  14 ;  Hos.  vi.  2),  an  interval  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, and  then  "  I  am  perfected."  The  word  is  strictly  a 
present  tense  used  predictively,  and  may  be  either 
middle  or  passive  in  its  meaning,  the  latter  being  most 
in  harmony  with  the  use  of  the  verb  elsewhere.  **  Then 
I  am  brought  to  the  end ;  then  I  reach  the  goal  of  this 
human  life  of  Mine."  Very  noteworthy  in  connection 
with  this  passage  is  the  prominence  g^ven  to  the  verb 
throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Heb.  u.  10,  V.  9. 

(33)  Kevertheless  I  mufit  walk.— Better,  I  must 
journey,  or,  I  must  go  onward,  the  word  being  that 
used  in  chap.  ix.  51,  53.  The  words  indicate  the 
intensity  of  conviction  and  of  purpose  as  that  expressed 
before.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  the  words  that 
follow — **  to-day  and  to-morrow  .  .  ." — ^as  meanm^ 
that  there  were  but  three  days  to  pass  before  1^ 
should  enter  Jerusalem.  It  would  not  have  been  true 
in  fact.  It  would  have  seemed  obvious,  had  we  not  too 
abundant  proof  of  men's  want  of  power  to  enter  into 
the  poetic  forms  of  Eastern  speech  when  thejr  differ 
from  our  own,  that  the  literal  meaning  here  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  and  that  the  same  £>rmula  is  used 
as  in  the  preceding  verse,  with  the  same  meaning — i.e., 
as  conveying  the  thought  of  a  short,  undefined  interval. 

It  oaxmot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.— The  word  used  here  for  *'  it  cannot  be," 
occurs  in  this  passu;e  only  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
has  a  peculiar  halfironiad  force — "  It  is  not  meet,  it 
would  oe  at  variance  with  the  fitness  of  thinjgps,  it  is 
morally  impossible."  Jerusalem  had  made  the  s&ughtor 
of  the  prophete  a  special  prerogative,  a  monopo^,  as 
has  been  said,  of  which  none  might  rob  her. 

(H  35)  o  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest 
the  prophets.— See  Notes  on  3£att.  xxiii.  37 — 39. 
Here,  as  in  other  like  cases,  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  the  words  having  been  spoken  on 
two  different  though  similar  occasions^or  of  one  of  the 
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JwiM  in  the  PJiarisee^a  House, 


ST.    LUKE,    XIV.        The  Guests  struggling  for  Precedence. 


CHAPTEE  XIV.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  he  went  into  the  house  of  one 
of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread  on 
the  sabbath  day,  that  they  watched 
him.  (2^  And,  behold,  there  was  a 
certain  man  before  him  which  had  the 
dropsy.  (^)  And  Jesus  answering  spake 
unto  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  saying, 
Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  day  ? 
<*)  And  they  held  their  peace.  And  he 
took  hiniy  and  healed  hun,  and  let  him 
go;  (^^  and  answered  them,  saying, 
Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an 


A.D.  asL 


OX  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  wHl  not  straight- 
way pull  him  out  on  the  sabbath  day? 
(^>  And  they  could  not  answer  him  again 
to  these  things. 

^  And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to  those 
which  were  bidden,  when  he  marked 
how  they  chose  out  the  chief  rooms ; 
saying  unto  them,  <®)  When  thou  art 
bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not 
down  in  the  highest  room;  lest  amore 
honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him ;  (^)  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him 
come  and  say  to  thee,  Giye  this  man 


Evangelists  misplacing  the  words  whicli  were  actually 
spoken  but  once.  As  with  most  other  passages  thus 
re-appearing  in  a  different  context,  I  hold  the  former 
to  be  Dj  far  the  most  probable.  In  each  report,  it  may 
be  noted,  they  fit  into  the  context  with  a  perfectly 
natural  coherence. 

XIV. 

0)  Into  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Phari- 
sees.— Better,  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  probabljmore  definite  than 
that  suggested  by  the  English.  The  man  was  either 
a  "  ruler "  in  the  same  sense  as  Nicodemus  (John  liL 
1),  or  the  rich  young  man  in  Luke  xyiii.  IB— i.6.,  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  (which  seems  most  likely) — 
or  else  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  lay-hierarchy 
(if  the  phrase  maj  be  allowed)  which  had  developed 
itself  in  the  organisation  of  Pharisaism. 

To  eat  bread  on  the  Sabbath  day.— Sabbath 
feasts  were  then,  as  at  a  later  time,  x^rt  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Jews,  and  were  of ten-^-subject,  of  course,  to 
the  condition  that  the  food  was  cold — occasions  of 
great  luxury  and  display.  Augustine  speaks  of  them 
as  including  dancing  and  song,  and  the  *' Sabbath 
luxury"  of  the  Jews  became  a  proverb.  On  the 
motives  of  the  Pharisee—- probably  half  respect  and 
half  curiosity — see  Notes  on  chap.  rii.  36. 

(2)  A  certain  man  before  nim  which  had  the 
dropsy. — ^This  is  the  only  miracle  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  the  Gk)spels.  The  term  which  St.  Luke  uses  is 
strictly  teclmical  {hvdropikos),  and  we  may  fairly  see 
in  the  narrative  another  illustration  of  his  professional 
character.  He,  more  than  others,  had  been  led  to 
specific  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  which 
our  Lord  had  healed.  (See  Introduction.)  The  man 
may  have  been  an  invited  guest,  or  the  feast  may 
have  been  one  of  the  semi-public  ones  in  which  the 
richer  Pharisees  displayed  their  hospitality. 

(3)  TJnto  the  lawyers.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xxii. 
35.  The  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  identical  in  substance, 
and  nearly  so  in  form,  with  that  in  chap.  vi.  6 — 11, 
Matt.  xii.  9 — 14,  Mark  iii.  1 — 6.  Here,  however,  it 
will  be  noticed,  our  Lord  takes  the  initiative  in  the 
controversy,  whereas  before  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  asked  Him  the  question.  Possibly  some  report  of 
what  had  then  passed  had  reached  the  ears  of  those 
who  .were  now  present,  and  caused  them  to  be  silent 
both  before  and  after  the  question. 

(4)  And  he  took  him.— Better,  he  laid  hold  on 
him.  The  healing  was,  in  this  iustanee,  effected  by 
actual  contact. 

(^)  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an 
ox  •  •  .—-The  line  of  thought  is  all  but  identical  with 


that  of  chap.  xiii.  15.  Here,  as  there,  the  outwud 
features  of  Jewish  life  are  the  same  as  they  had  been 
in  Ex.  XX.  17,  and  Isa.  i.  3.  The  '*  ox  and  the  ass"  are 
the  beasts  which  common  men  use  and  value.  The 
horse  belongs  to  conquerors  and  kings.  This  is  said 
with  reference  to  the  received  text.  Many  of  the  best 
MSS.,  however,  read,  "  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  son^ 
or  an  ox  ...  P  "  and,  on  the  whole,  this  reading  seems 
likely  to  be  the  true  one.  The  familiar  combination  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  would  naturaUy  lead  a  transcriber  to 
substitute  6tfos  (ass)  for  ii6s  (son).  There  wonld  be 
nothing  to  tempt  any  one  to  a  change  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Fallen  into  a  pit.— Literally,  into  a  weU,  as  in 
John  iv.  6—11,  but  the  word  was  applied  also,  as  in 
Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  to  "  wells  without  water  ^ — i.e.,  as  here, 
to  "pits." 

And  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out.— 
The  words  appeal  to  the  common  action  and  natural 
impulse  of  men,  but  the  casuistrv  of  the  Pharisees  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  a  different  answer.  Food 
might  be  lot  down  to  the  ox  or  ass,  but  no  effort  to 
puS  him  out  was  to  be  made  till  the  Sabbath  rest  was 
over. 

W  And  they  coxdd  not  answer  him  again.— 
The  Greek  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  emphatic — *'  They 
had  no  power,  they  were  powerless  to  answer  him." 

(7)  And  he  put  fortn  a  parable.— The  nassage 
has  the  interest  of  being,  in  conjunction  with  cnaj^.  xL 
43,  the  germ  of  the  great  invective  of  Matt,  xxiii.  6, 
and  the  verses  that  follow.    (See  Notes  there.) 

Chief  rooms.— Better,  chief  places,  or  chief 
cotiches ;  literally,  tbe  chief  places  to  recline  in  after  the 
Eastern  fashion.  This,^ain,  implies  ihe  semi-publie 
chsiacter  of  the  feast.  The  host  did  not  at  first  place 
his  guests  according  to  his  own  notions  of  fitness. 
They  were  left  to  struggle  for  precedence.  What 
follows  is  hardly  a  parable  in  our  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  but  is  so  called,  as  being  something  more  than 
a  mere  precept,  and  as  illustrated  by  a  half -dramatic 
dialogfue. 

(8)  Sit  not  down.— Literally,  recline  not 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  .  .— 
The  words  implv  that  the  common  practice  was  for  the 
Chests  to  seat  themselves ;  then^  as  in  the  parable  of 
the  wedding  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  11),  the  host  came  in 
"  to  see  the  guests." 

(9)  And  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  room.— At  first  sight  the  words  seem  to 
su^^st  lower  motives  than  those  by  which  the  djs- 
ci]^es  of  Christ  should  regulate  their  lives — an  artificial 
and  ciJculating  rather  than  a  real  humility.  Three 
explanations  may  be  given  of  what  is  a  very  real 
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The  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper. 


place;  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to 
take  the  lowest  room.  <^^^  But  when 
thou  art  bidden/  go  and  sit  down  in  the 
lowest  room;  that  when  he  that  bade 
thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee, 
Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shalt  thou 
have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them 
that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  W  For 
whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased ;  *  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted. 

<^>  Then  said  he  also  to  him  that  bade 
him.  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a 
supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy 
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rich  neighbours ;  lest  they  also  bid  thee 
again,  and  a  recompence  be  made  thee. 
(i5«)  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
blind : '  <">  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for 
they  cannot  recompense  thee :  for  thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. 

^>  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
meat  with  him  heard  these  things,  he 
said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall 
eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God/ 
(i«)  Then  said  he  unto  him,'  A  certain 
man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade 
many :  (^^  and  sent  his  servant  at  supper 


diffieolty-— (1)  That  all  precepts  bearing  directly  upon 
social  ewics  start  natarallv,  as  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 

Sf rom  which  the  form  of  tne  teaching  is,  indeed,  directly 
[erived,  comp.  Prov.  xxr.  6,  7),  &om  the  pmdentiiu 
rather  than  the  spiritual  view  of  life.  (2)  That 
there  is  in  this  counsel  an  adaptation  of  teaching 
that,  left  to  itself,  would  have  been  higher,  to  the 
weaknesses  of  those  who  listened ;  a  method,  that  as 
we  have  noted  elsewhere,  can  hardly  be  defined  in 
strictly  accurate  languaspe,  but,  in  its  merely  human 
aspects,  might  be  regarded  as  involving  some  tinge  of 
grave  and  solemn  irony.  From  their  own  point  of 
view  even,  they  were  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing 
the  substance,  poor  as  that  substance  was.  Their 
restless  vanity  was  suicidal.  (3)  There  is  the  deep 
ethical  truth  that  every  victory  obtained,  even  under 
the  influence  of  a  lower  motive,  over  a  dominant  weak- 
ness pr  strong  temptation,  strengthens  the  habit  of 
self-control,  and  that  the  power  thus  developed  tends 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  go  on  to  farther  and  yet 
farther  victories. 

(10)  Sit  down  in  the  lowest  room.— Better,  as 
before,  recline  for  the  verb,  and  place,  or  cotxh,  for  the 
noun. 

Friend. — The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same  as  in 
Matt.  XX.  13  (where  see  Note),  xxii.  12,  xxvi.  50,  but  is 
the  same  as  in  John  xi.  11,  xv.  14.  The  difference  is 
suggestive.  The  first  word  addressed  to  the  humble 
and  lowly  guest  speaks  of  confidence  and  affection.  He 
is  welcom^  as,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  **  friend "  of 
thegiver  of  the  feast. 

worship  .  .  . — Better,  honour,  or  glory,  the  same 
word  as  in  John  v.  44,  xii  43. 

(^)  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased.— The  reproduction  of  the  teaching  in  words 
which  are  almost  an  echo  of  these,  in  1  Pet.  v.  5,  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  impression  which  it  had 
made  on  tne  minds  of  the  disci^es. 

(12)  A  dinner  or  a  supper.— The  two  words  were 
used  respectively  for  the  morning  and  the  evening 
meal — ^the  former,  like  the  Continental  d^euner,  being 
taken  commonly  a  little  before  noon,  the  latter,  about 
sunset. 

Thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren.— The  words 
were  clcarlv  chosen  as  including  the  classes  of  guests 
who  were  then  present.  Our  Lord  saw  in  that  Saobath 
feast  nothing  but  an  ostentatious  hospitality,  calculat- 
ing on  a  return  in  kind.  It  might  not  bo  wrong  in 
itself,  but  it  could  take  no  place,  as  the  Pharisee  clearly 
f  bought  it  would  do,  in  the  list  of  good  works  by  which 
he  sought  to  win  God*s  favour.    The  very  fact  that  it 
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met  with  its  reward  on  earth  excluded  it,  almost  ipso 
facto,  from  the  reward  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

(IS)  When  thou  makest  a  feast.- literaUy,  as  in 
chap.  V.  29,  a  reception.  In  pnustice,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  the  form  ox  obedience  to  the  precept  must,  of 
necessitv,  vary  with  the  varying  phases  of  social  life, 
and  with  the  lessons  of  experience.  Belief  nven  pri- 
vately, thonghtfuUy,  discnminatively,  may  oe  better 
both  for  the  giver,  as  less  ostentatious,  and  for  the 
receivers,  as  tending  to  the  formation  of  a  higher 
character,  than  the  open  feast  of  the  Eastern  form  of 
benevolence.  The  essence  of  the  beatitude,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  form,  remains  for  aU  who  give  freely 
to  those  who  can  give  them  no  recompense  in  return^ 
who  have  nothing  to  offer  but  their  thanks  and  prayers. 

W  At  the  resurrection  of  the  just.— The  passage 
has  the  interest  of  being  the  first  occurrence  of  tho 
word  "  resurrection  "  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  On  this 
point  our  Lord,  while  rebuking  the  pride  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees,  accepted  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
their  system,  and  so  furnished  a  precedent  for  St.  Paul*8 
conduct  in  Acts  xxiii.  6. 

(15)  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  .  •  . — 
The  form  of  the  exclamation  was  obviously  determined 
by  the  words  which  our  Lord  had  just  spoken.  It  may 
have  been  a  more  or  less  familiar  formula  among  devout 
Jews  who  expected  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  It  may 
have  embodied  some  recollections  of  the  great  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  (John  vi.  26 — 59).  On  the 
whole  it  seems  more  natural  to  see  in  it  a  burst  of 
honest,  unwonted  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  sympathy 
with  what  our  Lord  had  said,  than  to  regard  it  as. 
spoken  hypocritically,  with  a  view  to  drawing  from  His. 
hps  some  heretical  utterance  that  might  ensure  His 
condemnation. 

(16)  A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper.— 
Historically  this  has  the  interest  of  being  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  "feast"  imagerv  in  our  Lord'a 
teaching.  Here,  as  with  so  many  of  His  parables,  it 
is  snffgested  by  the  occasion.  Afterwards,  as  in  Matt, 
xxii.  1 — 13,  it  IS  reproduced  in  an  altered  and  expanded 
form.    Here,  as  there,  the  giver  of  the  feast  is  God. 

And  bade  many.  —  The  sequel  determines  tho 
primary  application  of  the  word  to  the  Jewish  people. 
But  it  neea  hardly  be  said  that  It  admits  of  manifold 
secondary,  or  even  tertiary,  applications  through  tho 
whole  history  of  the  many  churches  of  Christendom. 

(17)  And  sent  his  servant.— The  servant  stands 
in  this  parable  as  the  representatiTC  of  the  wholo 
order  of  prophets  and  apostles — of  all  who,  like  the 
Baptist  and  the  Twelve,  nad  been  sent  to  invite  men. 


The  Excuses  of  the  Invited  Guests.  ST.    LUXIj,    XIV.      Guests  from  the  Highways  and  Hedges. 


time  to  say  to  them  tliat  were  bidden, 
Come;  for  all  things  are  now  ready. 
<^®>  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began 
to  make  excuse.  The  first  said  unto 
him,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  I  must  needs  go  and  see  it :  I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused.  ^^^  And  another 
said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  I  go  to  prove  them:  I  pray  thee 
have  me  excused.  (^^  And  another  said, 
I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  come.  ^^^^  So  that  servant  came, 
and  shewed  his  lord  these  things.   Then 


the  master  of  the  house  being  angry 
said  to  his  servant,  Gro  out  quickly  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and 
bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed, 
and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.  (^^  And 
the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou 
hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 
(23)  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant. 
Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my 
house  may  be  filled.  <^>  For  I  say  unto 
you.  That  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper. 


to  the  Elmg^om.  **  The  time  of  sapper  "  is,  in  the 
primary  application,  the  time  of  onr  ijord*8  coming, 
when  the  j^ngdom  of  Heaven  was  first  proclaimed  as 
nigh  at  hand.  AH  things — ^pardon,  peace,  blessedness 
— ^were  now  ready  for  those  who  wonld  accept  them. 

(IS)  They  all  with  one  consent  .  .  .—The  Greek 
phrase,  as  the  italics  show,  is  elliptical ;  bat  the  En^- 
nsh  idiom  expresses  its  meaning  whether  we  take  the 
omitted  noan  to  be  "  voice,"  or  '*  consent,"  or  "  mind.'* 

To  make  ezouse.— To  beg  off  woold,  perhaps,  be 
too  colloqaial,  bat  it  exactly  expresses  the  zoroe  of  the 
Greek  verb. 

I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground.— The  Greek 
noan  implies  a  little  more  than  the  English — ^better, 
perhaps,  a  farm  (see  Notes  on  Mark  vi.  36);  and 
the  tense  in  each  case  is  strictly  one  in  which  a  man 
natarally  speaks  of  the  imme^te  past— "I  boaght 
bat  now." 

(^)  Five  yoke  of  oxen.- The  namber  was  one 
which  came  within  the  reach  of  any  peasant  farmer  of 
moderate  competence.  (Comp.  Elisha's  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen,  1  Kings  xix.  19.) 

(20)  I  have  married  a  wife.— It  may  be  noted  that 
the  Law  of  Moses  allowed  men  to  plead  this,  and  the 
bailding  of  a  hoase,  or  phmting  of  a  vineyard,  as  a 
gronnd  for  exemption  from  military  service  (Deut.  xx. 
S — ^7).  The  sin  of  the  invited  gnests  was  that  they 
treated  the  invitation  to  the  feast  as  thoagh  it  were  as 
bardensome  as  a  military  conscription.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable,  the  bearing  of  this  is  obvioas. 
Men  are  invited  to  the  highest  spintoal  blessings,  and 
they  look  askance  at  the  mvitation,  as  thoagh  it  called 
them  to  what  was  simply  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and 
*'  beg  off  "  onder  a  han£red  miserable  pretences. 

(ffl)  The  master  of  the  house  bemg  angry  •  .  . 
— ^The  element  of  righteous  indignation  is  more  strongW^ 
emphasised  in  the  analogoas  parable  of  Matt.  xxiL  6,  7, 
where  the  mere  apathy  of  those  who  were  invited 
passes  into  scomfafoatrage. 

The  streets  and  lanes  .  .  .—See  Note  on  Matt, 
vi.  2.  The  former  word  indndes  the  "piazza"  or 
"place"  of  an  Eastern  town;  the  latter  is  the  long, 
narrow  "  street "  or  **  lane  "  hardly  wide  enough  for  a 
man  to  ride  throagh.  It  is  the  word  ased  for  the 
"street  called  straight"  in  Damascns  (Acts  ix.  11). 
In  the  application  of  the  parable  these  represent  the 
by-ways  of  Jewish  life — the  snbarbs,  and  the  wretched 
coarts  and  alleys,  which  no  scribe  deigned  to  enter, 
and  which  lav  entirelv  ontside  the  notice  and  the 
fanctions  of  tne  priesthood.  "  The  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  halt,  and  the  olind "  are  the  pabucans  and  sinners 
and  harlots  and  men  of  violence,  who  obeyed  the  sam- 
mons  and  pressed  eagerly  into  the  kingdom.    The  repe- 


tition of  the  same  foar  adjectives  as  had  been  ased  in 
verse  13  is  singnlarly  saggestive.  Oar  Lord  was  fol- 
lowing, in  the  spiritoal  feast  of  His  kinsdom,  the  very 
rale  which  He  had  given  for  those  mo  made  great 
feasts  on  earth.  E^h  class  may  possibly  represent 
some  spiritual  fact  which  wonld  seem  to  men  a  dis- 

2aaliflcation,  bat  which  was,  for  the  pitying  love  of 
Ihrist,  the  very  gronnd  of  invitation  and  acceptance. 

(22)  It  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded.— 
Literally,  What  thou  didst  command  is  coma  to  pass. 

(23)  o^he  highways  and  hedges.- In  the  frame- 
work of  the  parable,  this  points  to  a  yet  lower  class  of 
the  popalation  of  an  Eastern  coantry — to  the  tramps  and 
the  sqoatters  who  had  no  home,  and  who  were  content  to 
sleep  nnder  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  fence.  For  the 
most  part,  these  were  low  walls  or  palisades,  rather 
than  hedges  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
application  of  the  parable,  the  men  ih.ua  brought  in  can 
bi^dly  be  any  other  than  the  wanderers  of  the  ontlying 
Gentile  world. 

Compel  them  to  come  in.— It  woald  have  seemed 
all  bat  incredible,  had  it  not  been  too  painfolly  and 
'  conspicnoasly  trae,  that  men  conld  have  seen  in  these 
words  a  sanction  to  the  employment  of  force  and  pains 
and  penallies  as  means  of  converting  men  to  the  faith 
of  Cnrist.  To  as  it  seems  idmost  a  traism  to  say  that 
sach  means  ma^r  prodace  proselytes  and  hypocrites, 
bat  cannot  pQesibly  prodace  converts.  There  is,  of 
course,  something  that  answers  to  this  "compulsion" 
in  the  work  of  Christian  preachers,  but  the  weajpons 
of  thdir  warfare  are  not  carnal  (2  Cor.  x.  4),  and  the 
constraint  which  they  bring  to  bear  on  men  is  that 
of  "the  love  of  Christ"  (2  Cor.  v.  14).  The  only 
instances  of  the  other  kind  of  comnalsion  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age  are  when  Sanl  "  oompellea  "  men  and  women 
to  blaspheme  (Acts  xxvi.  II),  or  the  Jndaisers  "  com- 
pelled **  Qentile  converts  to  be  circumcised  (Cal.  iL  14, 
vl12). 

That  my  house  may  be  filled.— It  is  obvioi» 
that  we  cannot  introduce  space-limits  into  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable.  The  gates  of  the  Father  s  house 
are  open  for  evermore,  ana  in  its  "  many  mansions  '* 
(John  xiv.  2)  there  is,  and  ever  will  be,  room  for  all 
who  come. 

(24)  None  of  those  men  which  were  bidden 
.  •  . — Here  again  we  may  not  press  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  parable.  The  absolnte  exdasion  of  the 
whole  company  of  the  first-invited  gnests  has  its  anti- 
tyx>e  in  the  general  rejection  of  Israel  from  fellowship 
with  the  Charch  of  Christ.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  a  parable  that  it  deals  ron^hlv  with  general  facte, 
and  so  it  passes  over  in  this  instance  what  would 
have  answered  to  the  admission  of  a  chosen  few,  '*  the 
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CaurUing  the  Cost, 


ST.  LUKE,  XIV. 


The  Salt  losing  Us  Savour, 


<*)  And  there  went  great  mnltitades 
with  him :  and  he  turned,  and  said  unto 
them,  WIf  any  vnan  come  to  me,  'and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he 
cannot  be  mj  disciple.  ^^^  And  who- 
soever doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come 
after  me,  camiot  be  mj  disciple. 
(«)  For  which  of  you,  intending  to 
build  a  tower,  sittetii  not  down  first, 
and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have 
sufficient  to  finish  it?  (*>  Lest  haplj, 
after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and 
is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold 
it  begin  to  mock  him,    <^>  saying,  This 
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man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able 
to  finish.  ^'^>  Or  what  kin^,  going  to 
make  war  against  another  kmg,  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  consulteth  whether  he 
be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him 
that  Cometh  against  him  with  twenty 
thousand?  ^^^  Or  else,  while  the  other 
is  yet  a  great  way  off^  he  sendeth  an 
ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of 
peace.  <®)  So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be 
of  vou  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

<^>  Salt  is  good :  *but  if  tike  salt  have 
lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
seasoned?  ^^>  It  is  neither  fit  for  the 
land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill ;  but  men 


renmant  aooording  to  the  election  of  gnce'*  (Bom. 
zL  5.) 

(»)  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his 
Dftther.— Like  words  had  been  spoken  before,  as  in 
Matt  X.  87 — 38,  where  see  Notes.  Here  thev  appear 
in  a  vet  stronger  form,  **  not  hating  '*  taking  tne  place 
of  "lovinff  more,'*  and  thev  are  spoken,  not  to  the 
Twelve  omy,  but  to  the  wnole  multitude  of  eager 
iroald-be  fouowers.  Self -renunciation,  pushed,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  extremest  issues,  is  with  Jesus  the  one  indis- 
pensable condition  of  discipleship.  He  asks  for  nothing 
tass  than  the  heart,  and  that  cannot  be  given  by  halves. 

(87)  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  .  •— 
8ee  Note  on  Matt  x.  88.  As  now  uttered,  however,  the 
words  had  a  fresh  significance  as  interpreted  b^  what 
the  disciples  had  heard  from  their  Master's  bps  be- 
tween Peter's  confession  and  the  Transfiguration  (chap. 
ix.  22,  23).  That  "  bearing  of  the  cross  "  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  dear  and  terrible  in  its  growing 


(8»-30)  Which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a 
tower  • .  P— The  words  do  not  depend  for  their  meaning 
on  any  local  or  personal  allusion,  out  it  is  quite  possible 
that  uieir  force  mav  have  been  heightened  for  those 
who  haazd  them  by  the  memory  of  recent  facta.  Pilate 
had  b^^an  to  build— certainly  an  aqueduct,  probably  a 
tower — and  had  not  been  able  to  finish.  (See  Notes  on 
chap.  xiiL  4 ;  Matt.  xxviL  16.)  He  had  not  "counted  the 
cost,''  and  when  he  was  hindered  from  laying  hands  on  the 
Corban,  or  treasure  of  the  Temple,  his  resources  failed. 

(81)  What  king,  going  to  make  war  against 
another  king  .  .  P— Here  also  there  mav  have  been  a 
dde-glance  at  contemporary  history.  Tne  Tetrarch's 
divorce  of  his  first  wife  had  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
her  father  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king  or  ethnarch  (see 
Note  on  chap.  iiL  14),  in  which  his  army  was  destroyed, 
and  the  Jewish  historian  sees  in  this  the  commence- 
ment of  all  his  subaequent  misfortunes  (Jos.  Ant,  v., 
xviii  5,  §  1). 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  two  parables,  the 
tower  reminds  us  of  the  house  in  Matt,  vii  24—27,  and 
so  stands  for  the  structure  of  a  holy  life  reared  on  the 
one  Foundation ;  the  warfare  brinffs  to  our  remembrance 
the  conflict  described  in  Ifott.  xiL  29.  Here  it  stands 
partly  for  the  conflict  which  every  Christian  carries  on 
against  ran,  tiie  world,  and  the  devil,  and  of  which  we 
should  take  a  clear  estimate  before  we  enter  on  it, 
partly  for  the  neater  war  on  which  Christ  Himself  had 
entered,  and  3.  which  He  too  had  counted  the  cost- 


that  being,  in  His  case,  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice 
of  His  own  life. 

W  Desireth  conditions  of  peace.  —  Literally, 
(he  things  that  make  for  peace.  The  phrase  is  the 
same  as  that  in  chap.  xix.  42,  "  the  things  that  belong 
unto  thy  peace."  Are  we  to  see  any  special  swuin- 
cance  in  this  addition  to  the  general  teaching  of  the 
previous  verse,  and  if  so,  wluit  is  itP  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  what  our  Lord  teaches  is  the  necessity 
of  thorouffhness  in  what  we  do.  If  we  cannot  make 
np  our  nunds  to  the  cost  involved  in  warring  against 
the  world  and  its  evil,  we  had  better  come  to  terms 
with  it,  and  live  in  such  peace  as  we  can  thus  gain.  If 
we  shrink  from  the  thought  of  ^hting  against  God, 
we  had  better  accept  His  conditions  St  peace.  The 
worst  folly  of  all  is  to  enter  into  the  conflict  with  a 
wavering  will,  not  caring  to  know  what  "the  things 
belon^png  to  our  peace "  actually  aze»  or  to  endeavour 
to  stimd  apart  in  an  impossible  neutialiiT.  Taldng  the 
highest  application  of  tiie  parable.  He  who  spoke  it  had 
counted  tne  cost,  and  therefore  carried  on  the  war  with 
evil  to  the  last,  and  would  make  no  terms  witii  it. 

(38)  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsalceth 
not  •  •  . — Better,  that  renounceth  not.  Tliis,  then, 
was  the  immediate  lesson  which  the  companv  of  oscrer 
disciplee  had  to  learn :  to  say  good-bye  to  their  *'  a&," 
whatever  that  nught  be.  fishing-nets  and  lured  servants, 
or  great  ^possessions,  or  ease  ana  safety,  or  besetting  sins, 
or  fancied  righteousness—all  had  to  be  renounced. 
The  word  for  "  forsake  "  is  that  which  was  afterwards 
used  in  the  bantismal  formula,  "  I  renounce  the  de^il 
and  all  his  wohes,"  and  the  same  as  that  which  is  trans- 
lated "  bidding  fitreweU  "  in  chap.  ix.  61,  Acts  xviii  18. 

(SA)  Salt  is  good.—- The  words  are  all  but  identical 
with  those  of  Matt.  v.  13,  and  resemble  those  of  Mark 
ix.  50.  (See  Notes  on  those  passages.)  They  appear  now, 
however,  in  a  verv  different  context,  and  the  train  of 
thought  is  not  at  first  sight  so  dear.  The  common 
element  in  all  three  instances  is  that  salt  represents 
the  purifying  element  in  life,  the  principle  of  unselfish 
devotion.  Here,  the  special  aspect  of  that  element  is 
self-renunciation.  In  proportion  as  that  is  incomplete, 
the  salt  loses  its  savour.  Tne  question,  Wherewith  shall 
it  be  salted  P  is  asked  as  iu  the  accents  of  almost  hope- 
less sadness.  What  other  purifying  influences  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  us  when  the  love  of  Christ  has  failed  P 

(8S)  It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for 
the  dunc^iill.— The  illustration,  differing  as  it  does 
frcnn  that  in  Matt  v.  18  and  Mark  ix.  w,  proves  the 
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The  Pvhlicans  ani  Sirmera  listening.         ST.    LTJICEi^    X\  . 


Tli4i  Lost  Slteqx 


cast  it  out.    He  that  hath  ears  to  hear> 
let  him  hear. 

CHAPTEE  XV,— ^1)  Then  drew  near 
nnto  him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners 
for  to  hear  him.  <^>  And  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  murmured,  saying.  This 
man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 
them. 

^^)  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto 
them,  saying,  <*>  What  man  of  you,* 
having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose 
one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety 
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and  nine  in  the  wilderness^  and  go  after 
that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it? 
(^)  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth. 
it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.  ^^^  And 
when  he  cometh  home,  he  caUeth  to- 
gether hia  friends  and  neighbours,  say- 
ing unto  them,  Bejoice  with  me ;  for  I 
have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost. 
t^>  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy 
shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons,  which  need  no  repent- 
ance. 


independence  of  the  saying  as  here  recorded.  A  new 
use  of  salt,  distinct  from  that  of  preservinff  food,  or 
its  svmbolic  meaning  in  sacrifice,  is  hronght  oefore  ns, 
and  Mcomes  the  groond-work  of  a  new  parable.  The 
use  is  obvionslj  a  lower  and  humbler  one  than  the 
o^rs.  The  salt  serres,  mingling  with  the  dung-hill, 
to  manure  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parable,  connected,  as  it  thus  is,  with 
that  of  the  Iig-tree  (see  Note  on  chap.  ziiL  8),  is  ob- 
vious. A  corrupt  church  cannot  even  exercise  an  in- 
fluence for  good  over  the  secular  life  of  the  nation  which 
it  represent.  The  religious  man  whose  reli^on  has 
become  an  hypocrisv  cannot  even  be  a  ffood  citizen,  or 
help  others  forward  in  the  duties  of  uieir  active  life 
bv  teaching  or  example.  The  church  and  the  indi- 
vidual man  are  alike  fit  only  to  be  "cast  out"— to 
become,  t.e.,  a  bv-word  and  proverb  of  reproach.  Our 
Lord's  sense,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  tne  depth  and 
f  uhiess  of  the  meaning  of  His  words,  is  shown  by  His 
em]^hatic  reproduction  of  the  words  that  had  accom- 
panied His  first  parable,  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear." 

XV. 

0)  Then  drew  near  unto  him  •  •  .—Better,  and 
all  thepublieana  and  the  einners  were  drawing  near  to 
hear  Bxm.  There  is  not  quite  the  same  direct  sequence 
in  the  Greek  as  in  the  ESn^Ush,  but  what  follows  comes 
naturally  after  the  mention  of  the  "multitudes"  in 
chagp.  xiv.  25.  Publicans  and  onners  knew  that  Jesus 
had  turned,  as  in  indignation,  from  the  house  of  the 
Pharisee,  and  this,  it  may  be,  gave  them  courage  to 
approach  Him. 

w  And  tlie  PhariBees  and  scribes  .  •  . — Here, 
too,  we  may  well  bdieve  that  the  speakers  were  some 
of  the  guests  of  diap  xiv.  15.  They  had  followed 
TTim  to  see  what  He  would  do,  and  were  at  once  startled 
and  shocked  to  fijid  the  Teacher  who  had  spoken  so 
sternly  to  those  who  were  professedlv  godly,  not  only 
talking  to,  but  eating  with,  those  wno  were,  at  any 
rate,  regarded  as  ung^y  and  sinful. 

(4)  What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred 
sheep  •  •  •  P — The  meaning  of  the  parable  is  so  dear 
that  it  requires  but  little  in  the  way  of  explanation.  It 
gains,  however,  f re^  force  and  interest  if  we  remember 
that  it  followed  on  the  great  parable  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  John  x.  1 — 16,  and  on  the  compassion  for  the  lost 
sheep  of  which  we  read  in  Matt.  ix.  36.  The  thought 
was,  if  we  may  use  the  language  which  rises  to  our 
Hps,  a  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Him  who  spoke. 


The  primary  application  of  that  idea  is  clearly  to  be 
found  in  the  immectiate  occasion  of  the  parable,  in  the 


love  which  bids  the  Son  of  Man  to  concentrate  His 
thoughts  and  emerfj  and  prayers  on  some  one  soul 
among  those  pubhcans  and  sinners  who  were  thus 
gathered  togetner;  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  legitimate  ex- 
tension of  it  to  think  of  it  as  embracing  also  His  whole 
redemptive  work  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  leaving  the  "  ninety 
and  mne,"  the  hosts  of  unfallen  angels  and  archangels, 
or,  it  may  be,  unfallen  beings  more  like  ourselves  in 
other  wonds  than  ours,  and  coining  to  the  rescue  of 
the  collective  humanity  which  had  fallen  and  wandered 
from  the  fold. 

(5)  And  when  he  hath  found  it»  he  layeth  it 
on  his  shoulders. — Here  again  we  have  a  three-fold 
series  of  parallel  applications :  the  love  of  Jesus  for 
each  wandering  sheep,  bearing  and  sustaining  it  in  ita 
weakness ;  the  love  which  lea  Him  to  take  upon  Him 
our  nature,  and  to  bear  its  infirmities ;  the  love  which 
leads  those  in  whom  the  mind  of  Christ  is  formed  to 
follow  in  His  footsteps,  and  to  act  as  He  acted. 

(6)  He  calleth  together  his  Mends  and  neigh- 
bours.— The  recurrence  of  the  two  words  so  soon  after 
chap.  xiv.  12  is  suggestive.  There  are  times  when  we 
do  well  to  recognise  the  natural  and  social  ties  that  bind 
man  and  man.  Chiefiy  is  it  right  to  do  so  when  we 
make  them  sharers  in  our  own  spiritual  life,  and  raise 
and  purify  their  life  by  caUiug  on  them  to  sympathise, 
not  with  our  sufferings  only,  but  with  our  purer  and 
nobler  jova.  In  its  bearing  upon  our  Lord's  own  woik 
we  may  think  of  His  ''  frieims  and  neighbours  "  as  being 
the  disciples  whom  He  had  chosen ;  we  may  think  also 
of  "the  angels  of  Qod,"  and  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect,  who  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

(7)  Irinety  and  nine  just  persons,  whion  need 
no  repentance. — As  regards  the  men  and  women 
among  whom  our  Lord  carried  on  Hjs  work,  we  cannot 
see  in  these  words  anything  but  a  grave  and  indignant 
protest,  veiled  under  the  form  of  an  apparent  con- 
cession, against  the  self -righteousness  of  tne  Pharisees. 
His  call  t^  repent  had  been  addressed  to  alL  That  all 
offended  in  many  thinss ;  that  for  a  man  to  say  he  had 
not  sinned  was  a  lyinff  ooast— this  was  the  first  postulate 
of  every  preacher  oi  the  gospel,  whatever  school  of 
thought  he  might  represent  (Kom.  iii.  23 ;  Jas.  iii.  2 ; 
1  John  i.  8).  Once,  indeed,  the  opposite  thought  had 
appeared  in  the  devotional  utterance  of  a  penitent 
Israelite — "  Thou  therefore,  O  Lord,  that  art  the  Goil  of 
the  just,  hast  not  appointed  repentance  to  the  just> 
as  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  ana  Jacob,  which  nave 
not  sinned  against  Thee  "  (Prayer  of  Manassee  in  the 
Apocrypha) ;  but  there  it  was  accompanied  by  personal 
contrition  and  confession.  The  man  felt  in  his  humi- 
lity, how  unlike  he  was  to  those  saints  of  God.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Pharisees  to  develop  the  thought 
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The  Zo8t  Piece  of  Silver. 


ST.   LUKE,  XV. 


T/ie  Two  Sana. 


W  Either  what  woman  haying  ten 
pieces  of  silver,^  if  she  lose  one  piece, 
doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the 
house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find 
U?  <^>  And  when  she  hath  fonnd  it, 
she  calleth  her  friends  and  her  neigh- 
bours together,  saying,  Sejoice  with 
me ;  for  I  have  fonnd  the  piece  which 


1  DradtmOt  here 
tnuialaUM  a 
vieee  </  athtr, 
U  tbo  elsbth 
IttTtuf  an  ounce, 
which  oometh 
to  aerenpenoe 
halfpenny,  and 
la  equal  to  the 
lloiuan  penny. 
Matt.  18. ». 


I  had  lost.  ^^^>  Likewise,  I  say  unto 
yon,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  re* 
penteth. 

(^)  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had 
two  sons :  (">  and  the  younger  of  them 
said  to  hie  father.  Father,  giye  me  ihe 
portion  of   goods  that   falleth  to  me. 


into  the  oonyiction  that  they  were  the  just  persons  who 
needed  no  repentance,  and  umt  all  their  worship  should 
conrast  in  thankseiying  that  they  were  so.  (See  Note 
on  chap,  xyiii  11.) 

(8)  Either  what  woman  haying  ten  pieces  of 
silyer. — ^The  main  lesson  of  the  parable  that  thns 
ojpens  is,  of  course,  identical  with  that  of  the  Lost 
Sheep.  We  are  justified,  however,  in  assuming  that 
the  special  features  of  each  were  meant  to  have  a 
special  meaning,  and  that  we  have  therefore  more  than 
a  mere  ornamental  variation  of  imagery.  Looking  to 
these  points  of  difference  we  note  (1)  the  use  of  the 
silver  coin  (the  drachma)  as  a  s^bol  of  the  human 
sonL  Here  the  reason  of  the  choice  lies  on  the  surface. 
The  coin  is  what  it  is  because  it  has  on  it  the  kinff*s 
image  and  superscription.  Mui  is  precious  because  ne 
too  has  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  jpoftt 
Kiuff,  the  spirituiQ  attributes  of  Thought  and  Will,  by 
which  he  resembles  Grod,  stamped  upon  him.  (2)  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  special  siffidficance  in  tne  fact  that  the  coin 
is  lost  in  the  house,  wlme  the  sheep  strays  firom  the  fold. 
What  seems  implied  here  is  the  possibility  that  a  soul 
that  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  may  oe  lost  even 
within  tne  society,  Israel  or  the  Church  oi  Christ,  which 
is  for  the  time  lieing  the  visible  house  of  God.  (8)  It 
is  a  woman  who  seeks,  and  not  a  man,  and  the  change,  at 
least,  reminds  us  of  the  woman  in  the  parable  of  the 
Leaven.  (See  Note  on  Matt  xiiL  S8.)  It  is  hardly  an 
adequate  explanation  in  either  case,  though  it  may  be 
tnw  in  itself,  that  the  variation  was  made  to  interest 
a  different  dass  of  hearers,  the  women  who  were 
listening,  who  had  no  experience  in  going  after  the 
sheep  that  was  lost.  We  must  at  least  see  in  it  the 
lesson  that  what  we  call  feminine  virtues  and  graces 
are  needed  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  that  have 
fallen— patience,  and  diligence,  and  minute  observa- 
tion— ^not  less  than  what  we  think  of  as  the  more 
manly  qualities  of  courage,  and  enteipnM,  and  en- 
durance. Lastly,  in  the  "woman"  of  the  parable  we 
may  venture  to  see  tiiat  which  answers  m  part  to 
the  ideal  representation  of  Wisdom  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  (chaps,  viii.,  ix.),  in  part  to  the  Church  as 
answering  in  its  coUective  unity  to  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, as  Christ  Himself  does  to  the  ideal  of  manhood 
(Eph.  V.  23). 

Doth  not  light  a  candle,  and  • . . .  seek  dili- 
gently •  •  •  P  — The  symbolic  meaning  of  each  act  lies 
almost  on  the  surface.  To  "  light  the  candle  "  can  be 
nothing  else  than  to  put  forth  the  full  power  of  truth 
and  holiness.  To  "sweep  the  house"  can  be  noUiing 
else  than  to  use  all  available  means  for  discovering  tibe 
possible  good  that  lies  hidden  or  seemingly  lost.  In 
the  later  aetnal  life  of  the  Church,  fitithnd  preaching 
of  the  word  answers  to  the  one,  faithful  organisation 
of  charity  to  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  parable  is 
mmply  an  identical  reproduction,  mutoHs  mutandis,  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  former. 

(U)  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. 
—We  enter  here  on  one  of  the  parables  whi<^  are  not 


only  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  but  have  something 
of  a  different  character,  as  givmg  more  than  those  we 
find  in  the  other  Gospels,  we  incidents  of  a  story  of 
common  daily  life.  As  with  the  Good  Samaritan,  it 
seems  open  to  us  to  believe  that  it  rested  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  facts  that  had  actually  occurred.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  Uien  social  state  of  Palestine, 
brought  into  contact  as  the  Jews  were  with  the  great 
cities  of  the  Boman  empire,  such  a  history  as  that 
here  recorded  must  have  Men  but  too  painfully  familiar. 

In  the  immediate  application  of  tiie  parable,  tlie 
father  is  the  great  Fatner  of  the  souls  ox  men ;  the 
elder  son  represents  the  respectably  religious  Phari- 
sees ;  the  younger  stands  for  the  dass  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  in  its  subsequent  developments  it  applies  to 
the  two  types  of  character  which  answers  to  tnese  in 
any  age  or  country.  On  a  wider  scale,  but  with  a  less 
close  parallelism,  the  elder  son  may  stand  for  Israel  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;  the  younger  for  the  whole  heathen 
world.  Looking  back  to  the  genealogies  of  Qen.  v.  10, 
ix.  18,  and  even  (according  to  the  true  construction  of 
the  words)  z.  21,  they  correspond  refl^pectively  to  the 
descendants  of  Shem  and  tnose  of  Japhetn.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  whole  structure  of  tiie  parable 
that  the  elder  son  cannot  represent  the  unfallen  part  of 
God's  creation ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  tells  agunst 
that  interpretation  of  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep^  or 
the  nine  pieces  of  silver. 

W  The  younger  of  them  said  to  his  fbther. 
— ^In  ii»  beuing  on  the  individual  life,  the  younger  son 
represents  tiie  temper  that  is  eager  for  independence^ 
seu-asserting,  energetic ;  the  elder  that  which  is  contem- 
plative, devout,  oeremtmial,  quiescent.  As  the  latt^ 
pre-eminentij  chamcterises,  as  noticed  above,  the  sons  of 
Shem  as  distrnguished  from  those  of  Japheth,the  Semitic 
as  distinct  from  ihe  Aryan  race,  the  vounger  son  repre- 
sents primarily  the  Jew  who  has  yielded  to  non- Jewish 
tendencies;  and  on  the  wider  scale  of  interpretation, 
stands  for  the  whole  Gkntile  world.  The  contrast  be- 
tween  the  Esau  and  Jacob  types  of  character  is  repro- 
duced (Qen.  xxv.  27),  only  here  the  elder  brother 
answers  to  Jacob  and  the  younger  to  Esau,  the  variation 
indicating  that  the  former  is  with  all  its  short-comings 
the  natural  heir  of  the  double  portion  of  the  first-bom 
in  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  God's  kin^om.  Israel 
remains  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  thought 
and  habitation.  Japheth  is  "enlarged"  (Gen.  ix.27) 
and  goes  forth  with  all  his  marvellous  gifts  of  speech 
and  tiiought<,  and  fxnej  and  invention. 

Diyidid  nnto  them  his  liying.— In  the  normal 
scale  of  distribution,  the  elder  son  would  have  as  his 
portion  two- thirds  of  the  personal,  and  possibly  also  of 
the  real,  property,  the  younger  the  remainder.  In  the 
framework  of  the  story,  the  father  and  the  elder  son 
become,  as  it  were,  tenants  in  common  (verse  SI),  the 
former  still  retaining  the  ^neral  direction  of  affurs. 
The  state  of  things  so  described  represents  rouj^hly  ihe 
life  of  Israel  under  its  theocracy,  acknowledging  Gk>d 
as  its  true  King  and  Father. 
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And  be  divided  unto  them  his  living. 
<^>  And  not  many  days  after  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  countary,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 
C^^>  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there 
arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and 
he  began  to  be  in  want.     ^^^^  And  he 


went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of 
that  country ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his 
fields  to  feed  swine.  ^^^^  And  he  would 
fain  have  filled  his  beUy  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat;  and  no  man 
gave  unto  him.  (^^>  And  when  he  came 
to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired 
servants  of  my    father's    have   bread 


(IS)  Took  his  journey  into  a  tar  country.— 
Such  instances  of  emigration  were,  we  may  believe, 
fumiliiLr  things  in  most  towns  of  Galilee  and  Judeaa. 
The  young  man  left  his  home,  and  started,  bent  on  plea- 
sore  or  on  gain,  for  Alexandria,  or  Rome,  or  Corinth, 
and  mmoor  came  home  of  riotous  living,  and  a  fortune 
wasted  upon  harlots,  sabbaths  broken,  epuLfogaes  nn- 
visited,  perhaps  even  of  participation  in  idm  f  casta 
In  the  interpretation  that  lies  below  the  snri^toe,  the 
''far  country"  is  the  state  of  the  human  spirit,  of 
the  Gentile  world,  in  their  wanderings  far  off  frran 
God.  73ie  "riotous  living"  is  the  reckless  waste  of 
noble  gifts  and  highest  ener^es  on  unbridled  sensu- 
ality 3t  life,  or  sensuous,  %.e,,  idolatrous,  forms  of 
worship.  The  fearful  history  traced  in  Bom.  i.  1&— 32, 
is  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
jTOunger  son. 

Biotons.— The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  pro- 
digal, thriJUeas. 

(U)  There  arose  a  mighty  flEunine  in  that  land. 
^-This  again  was  no  unwonted  incident.  The  famine 
which  "  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  CfiBsar  " 
(Acts  xi.  28)  was  more  extensive  and  memorable  than 
others,  but  it  was  far  from  standing  alone.  And  now 
the  pinch  came.  His  treasure  was  gone,  and  for  the 
fulness  of  bread  there  was  hunger  and  "  cleanness  of 
teeth  "  (Amos  iv.  6).  In  the  individual  interpretation 
of  the  Mrable,  the  mighty  famine  is  the  yearning  of 
the  soul's  unsatisfied  desire,  the  absence  of  its  vue 
food,  of  "  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven." 
(See  Notes  on  John  vi.  32.)  In  its  wider  range  it 
is  the  craving  of  humanity  for  what  it  cannot  find 
when  appetites  are  not  satisfied,  and  their  wonted 
supply  ceases— the  famine,  not  of  bread  and  of  water, 
but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord  (Amos  viii.  11); 
tiie  want  of  a  message  from  the  Eternal  Father  to 
sustain  tiie  life  of  His  children. 

W  Joined  himaelf.  —  Literally  dave  to,  or,  at- 
tached hitMslf  to.  The  verb  is  the  same  as  that  used 
of  the  husband  cleavinff  to  his  wife  in  Matt  xix.  5,  and 
thus  expresses  the  abscuute  dependence  of  the  famished 
man  upon  one  who  was  ready  to  help  him. 

To  a  oitisen.— Literally,  to  one  of  the  ciHaene.  In 
the  outer  story  of  the  parable,  this  would  emphasise 
the  misery  into  which  the  man  had  fallen.  The  son  of 
Abraham  had  to  depend  upon  the  bounty  of  an  alien. 
In  the  two  lines  of  interpretation,  the  "  citizen  "  is  one 
who  all  along  has  been  oi  tiie  world,  worldly,  living  for 
no  higher  end  than  gain  or  pleasure.  The  predi^  is 
as  one  who,  called  to  a  higher  life,  has  f orf eitMl  its 
blessedness,  and  now  depends  for  such  joy  as  he  is 
capable  of  on  those  who  are  more  completdy  identified 
with  evil.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  as  we  diverge 
more  widely*  from  the  primarv  scope  of  the  parabfo, 
Its  application  in  detail  shoula  become  more  oifificult; 
and  looking  at  the  parable,  as  giving  an  outline  of  the 
Mstory  of  tiie  human  race,  one  nils  to  see  who  answers 
to  the  "  citizen.**  Not  the  Tempter,  tiie  great  autiior  of 
the  world's  evil,  for  the  citizen  is  one  of  many.  Nor  is  it 


the  part  of  the  dtizen  here  to  tempt  to  evil,  but  rather 
to  be  half -unoonscionsly  Gk)d's  instrument  in  punishing 
it — ^half -unconsciously,  a^^ain,  the  means  of  preserving 
the  evil-doer  from  perishing,  and  so  of  making  a 
subsequent  deliverance  possible.  It  is  tiner  to  futs, 
thererore,  to  see  in  the  "  citizen  "  the  representative  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge,  maxims  of  worldlvprudenoe 
or  principles  of  ethics  without  religion,  which  for  a 
time  sustain  the  soul,  and  "  still  the  huxigry  edge  of 
appetite,"  and  keep  it  from  sinking  utterty,  while  yet 
tn^  leave  it  in  its  wretchedness  and  do  not  satisfy 
its  cravings. 

To  feed  swine.— We  feel  at  once  the  shudder  that 
would  pass  through  the  hearers  of  the  parable  as 
they  listened  to  these  words.  Could  there  be  for  an 
Israelite  a  greater  depth  of  debasement  P  In  the 
inner  teaching  of  the  parable,  this  perhaps  implies  a 
state  in  whi<m  the  man's  will  and  energies  have  hut 
the  one  work  of  ministering  to  his  baser  appetites. 
Such,  in  the  long-run,  is  the  outcome  of  the  wisdom 
described  in  the  previous  note  as  answering  to  the 
"  dtizen." 

(16)  He  would  flam  have  fUled  his  beUy .— It  is 
singular  that  veiy  many  of  the  best  MSS.  give  the 
simpler  reading,  "  desired  to  be  filled  or  satisfied."  It 
is  open  to  suppose  either  that  they  shrank  from  the 
reading  in  the  text  as  too  coarse,  or  that  the  later  MSS. 
introduced  "  filled  his  beUy  "  as  more  vivid  and  col- 
loquial; or,  as  seems  probable,  that  there  mav  have 
been  a  variation  of  pKrase  even  in  the  original  auto- 
graph MSS.  of  St.  Luke. 

The  liuaks  that  the  swine  did  eat.— The 
word  is  generic,  but  it  is  commonlv  identified  with  the 
lon^  beui-like  pods  of  the  carob-tree,  or  Ceralonia 
eiUqua,  or  St.  John's  bread,  in  which  some  have  seen 
the  "locusts"  of  Matt.  iiL  4.  They  contain  a  ffood 
deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  are  oommoiily  na^  as 
food  for  swine  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Spiiitoially,  they 
answer  to  the  sensual  pleasures  in  which  men  who  are  ^ 
the  swine,  identified  with  brute  appetites,  find  adequate 
sustenance.  The  soul  that  was  bom  to  a  higher  in- 
heritance cannot  so  satisfy  itself.  It  seeks  to  be  "  like 
a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,"  but  it  is  part  of  the 
Fathei^s  discipline  that  that  baser  satisfaction  is  beyond 
its  reach. 

(17)  And  when  he  oame  to  himself. — ^The  phrase 
is  wondeifully  suggestive.  The  man's  guilt  was,  that 
he  had  been  self-indulgent;  but  he  had  been  living  to  a 
self  which  was  not  his  true  sell  The  first  step  in  his 
repentance  is  to  wake  as  out  of  an  evil  dream,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  his  better  nature,  and  then  there  oomeB  the 
memory  of  happier  days  which  is  as  ^Sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow."  The  "  hired  servants  "  are  obvionsly  those 
who  serve  God,  not  in  the  spirit  of  filial  love,  but  from 
the  hope  of  a  reward.  Even  in  that  lower  form  of  duty 
they  find  what  satisfies  their  wants.  They  have  not 
the  craving  of  unsatisfied  desire  whidi  the  son  feels  who 
has  cast  away  his  sonship.    BJe  enviss  them*  and  would 

be  as  they  are. 
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enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with 
hanger !  (^>  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
fiebther,  and  will  say  nnto  him,  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 
thee,  ^^>  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants.  (^^  And  he  arose,  and 
came  to  his  father.  But'  when  he  was 
yet  a  great  way  off,  his  &ther  saw  him, 
and  hsd  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  ^^  And 
the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have 


sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son.  <^>  But  the  father  said  to  hi^ 
servants.  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and 
put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet:  (^>  and 
bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it; 
and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry:  W  for 
this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again; 
he  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  they 
began  to  be  merry,  f^)  Now  his  elder 
son  was  in  the  field:  and  as  he  came 


(18)  I  will  arise  ^  and  go  to  my  fttther.— This, 
then,  was  the  firstfroits  of  repentance.  He  remembers 
that  he  has  a  father,  and  tmsts  in  that  other's  love ; 
but  he  dares  not  daim  the  old  position  which  he  had 
80  recklessly  cast  away.  He  is  content  to  be  as  one  of 
the  "hired  serrants."  Spiritoally,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  contrite  heart  is  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  wish 
for  the  drudgery  of  daily  duties,  or  even  menial  service, 
if  only  it  may  be  near  its  Father  in  heaven,  and  by 
slow  ae|^rees  regain  His  favour  and  earn  the  wages  A 
His  praise. 

I  tufve  sinned  .  .  . — ^More  strictly,  I  sinned,  as 
going  back  in  thought  to  the  first  act  of  sin  as  yir- 
tnally  including  aU  tibat  grew  out  of  it. 

(20)  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off.— In  the 
story  of  the  parable  we  must  think  of  the  wanderer  as 
coming  back  weary,  foot-sore,  hungry,  and  in  rags.  In 
the  interpretation,  the  state  of  the  penitent  is  that  of 
one  who  is  poor  in  spirit,  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness  (Matt.  y.  3,  6),  with  knees  that  are  feeble 
and  hands  that  hang  down  (Heb.  xiL  12),  conscious 
of  his  nakedness  and  needing  somethinn^  else  than 
the  **  filthy  rags  "  of  his  own  righteousness  (Isa.  Ixiy.  6) 
to  coyer  it.  And  he  is  yet  "a  great  way  off" — ^not 
as  yet  near  Uie  home  of  peace,  tlie  hght  of  the 
Father's  countenance — ^but  eyen  there,  tiiere  comes  to 
him  the  joy  of  all  joys,  the  ioye  of  the  Father  finds  him, 
and  he  is  conscious  of  the  Ioye.  There  is  the  contact 
of  his  soul  with  the  Divine  Presence  which  answers  to 
the  Father's  kiss. 

W  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven.— 
The  iteration  of  the  self-same  words  comes  to  us  with  a 
wonderful  power  and  pathos.  The  contrite  soul  does 
not  play  with  its  contrition,  or  seek  to  yary  its  expres- 
sion. But  the  change  is  as  suggestiye  as  the  repetition. 
Now  that  he  has  seen  his  father,  he  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  say  Again,  "Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
aeryants."  Thai  had  been  a  natural  and  right  wish 
before;  it  would  sayour  of  unreality  and  hypocrisy 
now.  This  also  has  its  analogue  in  the  history  of  true 
penitents.  In  the  first  stirrings  of  contrition  they 
stand  afar  off,  and  as  they  confess  thdr  sins  hardly 
dare  to  hope  for  restoration  to  the  blessedness  of  sons ; 
but  when  they  haye  felt  the  Father's  kiss,  though  still 
confessing  tliat  they  are  unworthy  to  be  called  sons, 
they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  lees  than  son- 
ship. 

(22)  Bring  forth  the  best  robe.— It  is  hardly 
necessary,  perhaps,  in  such  a  parable,  to  press  the  sym- 
bolic inten>retation  of  each  minute  detail ;  but  in  this 
instance  tne  symbolism  lies  so  near  the  surface  that  it 
is  at  least  well  to  ask  ourselyes  what  meaning  either 
earlier  or  later  associations  would  lead  the  disciples  to 
attach  to  them.    The  ** best  robe"  cannot  well  be  other 


than  the  "  garment  of  praise  "  (Isa.  Ld.  3),  the  yesture  of 
righteousness,  the  new  life  and  immortality  with  which 
it  IS  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  clothed  upon ;  the 
ring,  as  the  signet  upon  the  ri^ht  hand  ( Jer.  xxii.  24), 
must  be  the  toKon  of  the  special  fayour  of  the  Giyer, 
the  seal  of  his  "  calling  and  election ;  **  the  shoes  must 
answer  to  that  '*  preparation  "  or  **  readiness  "  which 
comes  from  the  gospel  of  peace  (£ph.  yi.  15),  and 
which  makes  him  eager  to  do  his  work  as  a  messenger 
who  proclaims  that  gospel  to  others,  and  which  he 
need  not  lay  aside  (comp.  JBx.  iii.  5)  eyen  when  he  treads 
on  the  "holy  ground"  where  man  holds  communion 
with  Qod,  the  f  orgiyen  and  restored  son  with  the  Eternal 
Father. 

(23)  Bring  hither  the  fatted  caJf .— It  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  the  impression  which  this  part  of  the 
pvable  made  on  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  '•he 
Church  as  early  as  the  second  century.  Irenffius  (lee 
InirodueHon)  saw  in  it  an  illustration  of  what  seemed 
to  him  the  special  characteristic  of  St.  Luke's  GkMipel, 
yiz.,  the  stress  which  it  lays  on  the  priestly  aspect  of  our 
Lord's  work  and  ministry.  We  note,  after  our  more 
modem  method,  (1)  that  in  the  framework  of  the  story, 
the  definite  article  points  to  "  the  calf "  that  had  be^ 
fattened  as  for  some  special  feast  of  joy.  It  answers 
accordingly  to  the  "  feast  of  fat  thixigs  "  of  Isa.  zzy. 
6 — ».e.,  to  the  joy  of  the  full  fruition  en  the  presence  of 
God ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  in  the  command  to  "  kill 
it "  rthe  word  used  is  the  technical  one  for  slaying  a 
sacrificial  yictim)  a  half-suggestion  that  this  was  only 
possible  through  a  sacrifice  and  death.  The  fatted  caft 
thus  comes  to  represent  to  us  that  of  which  the  Eucha- 
ristic  feast  is  at  once  a  symbol,  a  witness,  and  a  pledge. 

(24)  This  my  son  was  dead. — The  words,  looked 
at  merely  as  part  of  the  story,  haye  a  wonderful  pathos. 
Absence,  atienation,  the  self -chosen  shame,  tms  had 
made  the  father  think  of  the  son  as  "  dead."  Death 
would  indeed  haye  been  far  easier  to  bear.  Spiritually, 
we  are  taught  that  repentance  is  nothing  less  than  the 
pasnng  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  rif hteous- 
ness,  mm  the  '*  grayes  of  lust "  fNum.  zi.  8^  to  the 
power  of  the  resurrection.  The  "  lost "  and  "  found  " 
appear  as  furnishing  the  link  that  connects  this  with  the 
preceding  parables,  and  makes  the  trilogy,  as  it  were^ 
complete. 

(25)  He  heard  miisick  and  dancing.  —  This 
brings  in  a  new  feature.  The  father,  like  the  chief 
actors  in  the  other  parables,  had  called  together  his 
"£riends  and  neighlmurs,"  and  they  were  rejoicing 
aftor  the  manner  of  the  East.  There  was  "  musick^ 
literally,  a  symphony,  or  concert,  implying  ydces  as 
well  as  instruments.  The  word  occurs  nownere  else  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  found  in  the  TiXX, 
yersion  of  Dan.  iii.  5, 10,  where  indeed  tha  HJebreWt 
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and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard 
mnsick  and  dajicing.  ^^)  And  he  called 
one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what 
these  things  meant.  (^>  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come ;  and  thj 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  be- 
cause he  hath  received  him  safe  and 
Botmd.  m  And  he  waa  angry,  and 
would  not  go  in:  therefore  came  his 
father  out,  and  intreated  him.  ^^^  And 
he  answering  said  to  his  father,  Lo, 
these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither 
transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  com- 
mandment :  and  yet  thou  never  gavest 


AJxaiL 


me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with 
my  friends :  (^)  but  as  soon  as  this  tby 
son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for 
him  the  fatted  calf.  (^^)  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me, 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  (^)  It  was 
meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and 
be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  and  vms  lost,  and  is 
found. 

CHAPTER   XVI.— (1)  And  he  said 
also  unto  his   disciples.  There  was  a 


or  rather  tlie  Aramaic,  word  is  but  the  Greek  trans- 
literated. The  word  for  **  dancing/'  also,  is  found  here 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
nsed,  in  eUssical  Greek,  for  the  choros  of  the  Greek 
drama,  and  from  which  we  get  oar  English  "  choir." 
It  |)robably  implied,  t.6.,  song  as  well  as  dancing. 
Spiritoally,  these  ontward  signs  of  gladness  answer 
to  the  overflowing  demonstrative  joy  which  thrills 
throngh  the  hearts  of  those  whose  sympathies  with 
God's  work  in  the  sonls  of  men  are  keen  and  strong, 
and  to  which  those  who  live  only  in  the  colder  religion- 
ism of  outward  service  are  so  insensible  that  they 
cannot  understand  it.  They  ask  now,  as  the  elder  son 
asked,  as  the  Pharisees  were  in  their  hearts  asking, 
what  it  means  P  Why  this  departure  from  the  even 
tenor  of  men's  wonted  uf e  P 

(27)  Because  he  hath  reoeived  him  safe  and 
sound. — literally,  in  heaUh.  The  ]^rticiple  is  the 
same  which  we  have  noted  as  characteristic  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Paul  in  chaps,  v.  31,  viL  10. 

(28)  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in.— 
This,  then,  was  the  first  feeling.  He  who  professed 
obedience  to  his  father  is  out  of  harmony  with  his 
father's  mind.  He  "shuts  love  out,"  and,  as  by  a 
righteous  judgment,  is  himself  "  shut  out  from  love." 

(»)  Iio,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee. — 
The  very  word  "  I  serve,"  as  a  slave  serves,  is  emi- 
nently suggestive.  The  obedience  had  all  along  been 
servile,  prompted  by  fear  and  hope,  even  as  the  slave's 
obedience  is.  The  language  put  mto  the  mouth  of  the 
elder  son  is  clearly  meant  to  represent  the  habitual 
thoughts  of  the  Pharisees.  They  are  taken,  as  it  were, 
after  our  Lord's  manner,  as  seen  in  the  previous  para- 
bles, at  their  own  valuation  of  themselves.  Thoy  are 
oonsdous  of  no  transgressions ;  but  in  that  very  uncon- 
sciousness lies  the  secret  of  the  absence  of  any  sense 
of  joy  in  being  forgiven,  of  any  power  to  svmpathise 
wim  the  joy  of  others,  even  of  any  satisfaction  in 
the  service  in  which  they  pride  themselves.  (Gomp. 
Notes  on  chap.  vii.  47 — ^0.)  They  are  scandalised  at 
the  gladness  which  others  feel  when  a  penitent  returns 
to  God.  It  seems  like  an  insult  and  wrong  to  them- 
selves. Their  life  has  been  one  of  uniform  obedience ; 
they  have  performed  their  religious  duties.  Why  is 
80  much  stir  made  about  those  who  have  fallen  as  they 
never  fell  P 

(30)  As  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  oome.— The 
f  oeling[  of  discontent  passes  into  scorn  and  bitterness. 
The  sin  of  the  wanderer  is  painted  at  once  in  the 
coarsest  and  darkest  colours.  The  very  turn  of  the 
phrase,  "  this  thy  son,"  speaks  of  a  concentrated 
malignity. 


(31)  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me. — ^As  applied  to 
the  Pharisees  in  its  primary  bearing,  or  to  otners  like 
the  Pharisees  in  its  secondary,  it  appears  at  first  sight 
as  if  the  words  were  spoken  from  tneir  own  point  of 
view,  their  own  self -appreciation,  and  were  therefore 
ironicaL  We  need  not,  however,  so  take  them.  The 
words  were  literally  true  of  the  Pharisees,  of  Israel  as  a 
nation,  of  all  who  reproduce  the  Pharisee  temper.  All 
outward  gifts  that  God  could  bestow,  the  covenants 
and  the  law,  and  the  promises,  outward  ordinances  of 
worship,  and  the  instruction  (d  wise  men  and  scribes 
— ^these  had  all  been  given  to  Israel,  as  like  blessings 
are  offered  now  to  all  members  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  the  great  family  of  God.  All  that  was  wanted 
was  the  power  to  use  these  things  rightly,  as  the  Father 
wills,  and  therefore  to  enjoy  them. 

All  that  I  have  is  thine. — ^More  literally,  aU  mine 
is  thine. 

(32)  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry. 
— ^The  Greek  expresses  moral  necessitv  rather  than  mere 
fitness.  "We  must  needs  rejoice;'  it  oonld  not  be 
otherwise.  The  repetition  of  the  same  words  that  had 
been  used  before,  "he  was  dead  .  .  ."  is  singrularly 
emphatic.  This,  and  nothing  more  or  less  than  this, 
was  the  true  account  of  the  change  that  bad  passed 
over  the  wanderer;  and  this  ought  to  be  a  source  of 
joy  to  all  his  kindred.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  touch  of 
tenderness  as  well  as  reproof  in  the  way  in  which  the 
scornful  "  this  thy  son  '*  is  met  by  "  this  thy  brother." 
The  elder  son  haa  forgotten  that  fact,  and  had  almost 
disclaimed  his  own  sonshipin  his  scorn  for  the  offender. 

XYI. 

(1)  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  "which  had 
a  steward. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  p&rable  that 
has  been  subjected  to  such  various  and  discordant 
interpretations  as  this  of  the  Unjust  Steward.  It 
seems  best  to  give  step  by  step  what  seems  to  be  a 
true  exposition  of  its  meaning,  and  to  reserve  a  survcv 
of  other  expositions  till  they  can  be  compared  wiu 
this. 

The  word  *'  steward  "  had,  we  must  remember,  been 
already  used  by  our  Lord  in  chap.  xii.  42,  and  had  there 
pointed,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  the  office  of 
the  Apostles  and  other  ministers,  as  dispensers  of  divine 
truths,  and  perhaps  also,  of  the  means  of  gprace.  So 
St.  Paul,  whose  language  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  so 
many  instances,  always  important  in  connection  with 
St.  Luke*s  vocabulary,  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  as  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  GUkL."  He 
has  learnt,  may  we  not  say,  from  the  parable,  thai 
"it  is  required   in  steioarda  that  a  man   be  found 
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K^rtain  rich  moD,  which  had  a  steward; 
and  the  same  was  accused  unto  him  that 
he  had  wasted  his  goods.  (^)  And  he 
called  him,  and  said  unto  him.  How  is 
it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  give  an 
account  of  thj  stewardship ;  for  thou 
mayest  be  no  longer  steward.  ('>  Then 
the  steward  said  within  himself,  What 


shall  I  do?  for  my  lord  taketh  away 
from  me  the  stewardship :  I  cannot  dig$ 
to  beg  I  am  ashamed.  (^)  I  am  resolved 
what  to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put  out  of 
the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me 
into  their  houses.  (*>  So  he  called  every 
one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unto  him,  and 
said  unto  the  first.  How  much  owest 


faithful"  (1  Cor.  iv.  1, 2).  We  start,  then,  with  this  due. 
The  Tin  just  Steward  represents  primarily  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  in  their  teaching  and  ministerial  functions. 
But  though  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  tiie  Pharisees, 
the  parable  was  addressed,  not  to  them,  but  **  to  the 
disciples."  And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  They, 
too,  were  called  to  be  "  stewards ; "  they,  too,  oollec- 
tivehr  and  indiyidually,  would  have  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship.  But  if  this  is  what  the  steward 
represents,  then  tne  rich  man,  like  the  ''house- 
holder "  in  other  parables,  can  be  none  else  than  God, 
who  both  appoints  the  stewards  and  caUs  them  to 
account.  In  the  further  extension  of  the  parable  it  is, 
of  course,  applicable  to  all  who  haTe  any  '*  goods  "  en- 
trusted to  tnem,  any  gifts  and  opportunities,  any 
vocation  and  ministry  in  the  great  kingdom  of  God. 

The  same  was  accused  unto  him  that  he  had 
^wasted  his  goods.— (1)  The  Greek  word  for  "  was 
-accused  "  commonly  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  false, 
calumnious  accusation.  Probably,  however,  the  idea 
connected  with  it,  as  seen  in  the  w(nrd  diaboloe,  or  devil, 
which  is  derired  from  it,  is  that  of  malignant  accusa- 
tion, whether  the  chai^ge  were  true  or  fal»9.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  mav  have  been  purposely  chosen  to 
-suggest  the  thought  that  the  great  Adversary  was  at 
•Once  tempting  the  double-min£d  teachers  to  their  life 
of  hypocrisy,  and  exulting  at  their  fall.  If  we  ask 
why  this  was  only  suggested  and  not  more  directly 
expressed,  as  it  would  nave  been  if  some  one  accuser 
had  been  named,  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  one  £preat  Accuser  has  many  mouth-pieces,  diaholi 
acting  under  the  diabolos  (the  &reek  word  stands  for 
**  false  accusers  "  in  Tit.  ii.  3),  and  that  there  was  no  lack 
-of  such  comments,  more  or  less  malevolent,  on  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  professedly  religious  class.  (2)  There 
is  an  obyious  purpose  in  using  the  same  word,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  same  persons,  as  that  which,  in  chap.  xy. 
13,  had  described  the  excesses  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The 
Pharisees  had  heard  that  parable,  and  even  if  they  had 
•caught  the  bearing  of  the  language  which  portrayed 
the  character  of  the  elder  son,  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  were,  at  all  events,  free  from  the  gxuLi  of  the 
younjfer.  They  had  not  "wasted  their  substiuice  in  riot- 
ous living."  !now  they  were  taught  that  the  **  goods  " 
oommitied  to  them  might  be  wasted  in  other  ncays  than 
by  being  **  devoured  "  in  comx>any  with  "  harlots."  They 
wore  guilty  of  that  sin  in  proportion  as  thev  had  failed 
to  use  what  they  had  been  entrusted  with  tor  the  good 
«f  men  and  for  God's  glory. 

(2)  How  is  it  that  I  hear  thiB  of  thee  PHI) 
The  o]>ening  words  of  the  steward's  master  imply 
Wonder  as  well  as  indignation.  They  remind  us  so  tar 
<ii  the  words  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  in  another 
TMrable,  "  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?" 
(Isa.  V.  4).  peaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  was 
•^  marvel  and  a  mystery  that  men  with  so  high  a  calling 
4W  the  scribes  and  teachers  of  Israel  should  have  proved 
-80  unfaithful  to  their  trust.   (2)  The  words  that  follow. 


"  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou  mayest 
be  no  longer  steward,"  while  they  admit  le^timately 
enough  a  personal  aj>plication  to  each  individual  at 
the  dose  oi  any  period  of  trust  and  probation,  and 
therefore  at  the  close  of  life,  are  yet  far  from  being 
limited  to  that  application,  and  in  their  primary  signi£ 
cance,  do  not  even  admit  it.  The  dose  of  a  stewardship, 
for  a  x>aTty  like  the  Pharisees — for  a  school  like  that  of 
the  scribes — ^for  any  Church  or  section  of  a  Church — ^is 
when  its  day  of  judgment  comes,  when  its  work  in  the 
Kingdom  is  done,  when  history,  and  God  in  history, 
pass  their  sentence  upon  it.  And  that  day  of  judg- 
ment was  coming  fast  upon  those  who  then  heara  the 
parable. 

(3)  I  oannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.— In 
the  outer  framework  of  the  parable  there  is  something 
eminently  characteristie  in  tkoB  utterance  of  the 
steward's  thoughts.  He  has  lost  the  manliness  and 
strength  which  would  have  fitted  him  for  actual  labour. 
He  retains  the  false  shame  which  makes  him  prefer 
fraud  to  poverW.  He  shudders  at  the  thought  £iiat  it 
might  be  nis  lot  to  sit,  like  Lazarus,  and  ask  an  alms  at 
the  rich  man's  door.  Spiritually,  we  may  see  what 
happens  to  a  relij^ous  caste  or  order,  like  the  Pharisees, 
when  it  forfeits  its  true  calling  by  misuse.  It  has  lost 
the  power  to  prepare  the  ground  for  future  fruitful- 
ness  Dv  the  **  diggmg,"  which  answers,  as  in  chap.  xiii. 
8,  to  the  preliminary  work  of  education  and  other  in- 
fluences that  lie  outside  direct  religious  activity.  It  is 
religious  and  ecdesiastical,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is 
ashamed  to  confess  its  spiritual  povertr,  and  to  own 
that  it  is  "  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  "  (Rev.  iii.  17). 
Anything  seems  better  than  either  of  those  alterna- 
tives. 

<^)  I  am  resolved  what  to  do.— More  literally,  I 
know,  or  even,  I  knew,  as  of  a  man  to  whom  a  plan 
occurs  suddenly.  The  dramatic  abruptness  of  the 
parable  leaves  us  uncertain  who  "  they  "  are  that  are 
to  "  receive  "  him.  The  context  that  follows  immedi- 
ately supplies  the  defideney.  What  answers  to  this,  in 
the  interpretation,  is  the  moment  when  a  Church  or 
party  or  an  individual  teacher,  halts  between  two  poli- 
de&— one  that  of  striving  after  righteousness,  ana  tho 
other  of  secular  expediency — and  makes  up  its  mind 
to  adopt  that  which  promises  the  most  immediate 
and  most  profitable  results. 

(5)  Sohecalledeveryoneof  hislord'sdebtors. 
— The  debtors  might  be  either  men  who  had  bought 
their  wheat  and  their  oil  at  the  hands  of  the  steward ; 
or,  as  the  sequel  renders  more  probable,  tenants  who, 
after  the  common  custom  of  the  East,  paid  their  rent  in 
kind.  Who,  we  ask,  are  the  "  debtors,"  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  P  The  Lord's  Prayer  supplies 
the  answer  to  that  question.  The  **  debtors"  are  those 
who  have  sinned  against  God,  who  have  left  undone  the 
things  which  they  were  bound  to  do,  who  have  made  no 
return  for  the  outward  blessings  they  have  reodved. 
The  unfaithful  Church  or  party  tries  to  secure  its 
podtion  by  working  on  the  lower  nature  of  those  who 
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thou  unto  mj  lord?  <^^  And  he  said. 
An  hundred  measures^  of  oil.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit 
down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.  <^>  Then 
said  he  to  another.  And  how  much 
owest  thou?    And  he  said.  An  hun- 


^  ta*tiE"15SS!  ^^^^  measures-  of  wheat.    And  he  said 


eootalaeUi  nine 
salUMU  three 
quarta. 
STbe  word  liere 
Interprotod  a 
SMoncri  in  tlie 
orfgliud  oon- 
Ulneth  atwat 
ttnutten  hvaSk- 
els  and  a  poUle. 


unto  him.  Take  thy  bill,  and  write  four- 
score. (^)  And  the  lord  commended  the 
unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done 
wisely :  for  the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 


have  the  sense  of  that  burden  npon  them.  It  neithw 
giyes  the  sense  of  peace  or  pa^rdon,  nor  asserts  the 
righteous  severitj  of  GKhI's  commandments.  It  keeps 
their  consciences  uneasy,  and  traffics  in  its  absolutiona. 
(6)  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly.— The 
better  MSS.  giTe,  thy  biUs,  or  thy  documents,  in  the 
plural.  These  would  include  that  which  answered 
to  the  modem  lease,  the  contract  which  specified  the 
rent,  and  probably  also  the  memorandum  of  the  due 
delivery  of  the  annual  share  of  the  produce.  In  this 
case  the  measure  is  Uie  Hebrew  hath,  which  has  been 
Tariously  estimated,  the  data  being  uncertain  and  con* 
flieting,  at  from  one  to  three  g^ons  to  the  higher 
number  stated  in  the  marginal  note.    The  steward  by 


thus  tempting  the  debtors  with  an  immediate  gain, 

laking  the 
and  most  £rect  means  of  securing  at  once  their  farour 
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and  making  them  sharers  in  his  frauds,  took  the  readiest 


and  tiieir  silence.  That  which  answered  to  this  in  the 
first  application  of  the  parable  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees,  just  in  proportion  as  they  lost  the  moral 
force  which  they  had  once  exercised,  in  accommodating 
their  casuistry  to  the  selfishness  of  their  followers. 
Thus  by  their  Corban  teaching  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xv.  5) 
they  released  men  from  the  obligation  at  support- 
ing parents,  and  made  perjury  easy  by  their  art&cial 
distinctions  as  to  oatlis  (Matt.  y.  33;  xxiiL  16 — 22), 
gave  a  wide  license  to  lust  hj  their  doctrine  of  dirorce 
^iiatt.  T.  31 ;  xix.  3),  and  substituted  the  pa^g  tithes 
ol  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin  for  the  weigntier  matters 
of  the  Law  (Matt,  xziii.  23).  Like  phenomena  have 
been  seen  in  analogous  drcumstances  m  the  history  of 
ike  Christian  Church.  When  Loo  X.  sent  forth  his 
preadbers  of  indulgences  with  their  short  and  easy 
methods  of  salvation ;  when  Jesuit  confessors  were  to 
be  found  in  erery  court  of  Europe,  doing  nothing  to 
preserve  their  votiuies  from  a  fathomless  licentiousness ; 
when  Protestant  theologians  tuned  their  voice  accord- 
ing to  ti^e  time,  and  pandered  to  the  passions  ci  a 
Henry  VJll.  or  a  Landgrave  of  Sbaee;  when  the 
preachers  of  justification  by  faith  turned  the  grace  of 
God  into  lasdiviousness,  or  made  it  compatible  with  a 
life  of  money-making  worldUness ;  when  men  lower  the 
standard  of  duty  to  gain  support  and  popularity — ^there 
tiie  act  of  the  stewd^  in  blading  the  debtor  write  fifiy 
measures,  when  he  owed  ahundrM,  finds  its  counterpart. 

(7)  An  hundred  measures  of  wheat.— Here  the 
measure  is  the  Hebrew  cor,  which  is  reckoned  as  equal 
to  ten  baths  (the  latter,  however,  is  a  liquid,  the  former, 
a  dry  measure),  and  accordingly  varies,  according  to 
the  estimate  g^ven  above,  from  thirteen  to  about 
ninety-seven  jmlons.  One  calculation  makes  it  nearly 
equal  to  the  EngliBh  "  quarter." 

(B)  And  the  lord  commended  .  .  .—The  "lord" 
is,  ol  course,  tibe  rich  man  of  the  parable,  the  steward's 
master.  He  too,  in  the  outer  framework  of  the  story, 
k  one  of  the  children  of  this  world,  and  he  admires 
the  sharpness  and  quickness  of  the  steward's  action. 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  story,  we  trace  once  more 
the  grave,  half- veiled  indignation,  more  keenly  incisive 
than  if  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn,  which  so  often 
uppears  in  tins  phase  of  our  Lord's  teaching.    If  this 


world  were  all,  there  would  be  a  wisdom  worthy  of 
praise  when  a  Church  or  its  teachers  adapted  them- 
selves to  men's  passions  or  interests  at  t&s  expense 
of  Truth.  That  which  makes  such  action  hateful 
is  that  by  so  doing  the  children  of  light  transform 
themselves  into  the  children  of  this  worlo. 

The  unjust  steward.— literally,  (he  siewaird  of 
wirighteousniess,  St.  Luke  usin^  the  half -Hebrew  idiom 
of  a  genitive  of  the  characteristic  attribute.  (Comp. 
the  "  manunon  of  unrighteousness  "  in  verse  9,  and  toe 
"  unjust  judge  "  of  chap.  xviiL  6,  where  the  same  idiom, 
is  used.) 

The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  gene- 
ration wiser  .  .  . — Better,  for  their  generatum,  withr 
a  view,  i.e.,  to  their  own  advantages  and  interests,  and 
those  of  others  like  them. 

Wiser  than  the  children  of  light. — ^The  word 
for  ''wise"  is  that  used  by  our  Lord  in  "wise  as 
serpents  "  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  16).  In  "  children  of 
light "  (literally,  sons  of  light),  though  usage  has  made 
the  Hebrew  imom  famjliar,  we  have  anolSer  example 
of  the  genitive  of  characteristic  attribute.  We  may 
note  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  (with  the  varia* 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  for  ''children"  instead  of 
"sons")  in  Eph.  v.  8  as  another  instance  of  tiba 
way  in  which  the  phraseology  of  St.  Paul  was  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
collected  by  his  fellow-labourer.  "  Children  of  light" 
are  those  in  whom  light  is  the  prevailing  element 
of  their  life,  and  thej  are  necessarily  also  children 
of  God ;  for  "  Grod  is  hght,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all "  (1  John  i.  5). 

It  must  be  left  to  the  thoughtful  reader  to  judge  how 
far  this  exposition  of  the  parable  is  coherent  and  satis- 
fying in  itself,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord.  Those  who  will  mav  compare  it,  apart 
from  the  real  or  imagined  authority  of  this  or  that  namSr 
with  the  other  interpretations  wmch  find  in  it  a  lesson 
(1)  to  the  publicans  (like  that  of  chap.  iiL  13)  to  exact- 
no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  them ;  or  (2)  to 
all  Christians  to  be  as  lenient  in  dealing  with  their 
"debtors"  as  the  steward  was  with  his  master's;  or 

(3)  a  simple  example  of  quickness  and  prudence  in 
things  temporal,  which  Cnristtans  are  to  reproduce, 
mutatis  mtUandis,  in  dealing  with  things  eternal;  or 

(4)  which  hold,  as  the  main  point  of  the  parable,  that  the 
steward's  master  was  ignorant  of  his  fraaulent  collusion 
with  the  debtors;  or  (5)  find  in  the  call  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  nothing  but  ihe  aj^roach 
of  death ;  or  (6)  teach  that  the  mas&r  is  Mammon,  and 
that  the  disciples  were  accused  by  the  Pharisees  at 
wasting  his  goods  when  they  became  followers  of 
Christ ;  or  {7)  that  the  steward  stands  for  the  pub- 
licans as  a  class,  and  then  for  all  Christians  gene- 
rally; or  (8)  for  Judas  Iscariot;  or  (9)  for  Pontius 
Pilate ;  or  (10)  for  our  Lord  Himself ;  or  (II)  for  St 
Pftul;  or  (12)  for  an  example  of  the  true  penitent;  or 
(13)  for  the  devil.  The  wild  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tions which  this  list  partially  represents,  should  make 
any  commentator  more  or  less  distrustful  of  what  seems 
to  him  an  adequate  and  complete  exposition ;   and  ii 
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Ths  Mammon  of  UimghteounMaa. 


ST.    liXJSlE^    X  Y  I.      Men  eoffunot  serve  God  and  MommovL 


children  of  light.  f^>  And  I  say  unto 
jou.  Make  to  jourselyes  Mends  of  the 
mammon^  of  unrighteousness;  that, 
when  je  fail,  they  maj  receive  jon  into 
everlasting  habitations*  ^^>  He  that  is 
fidthful  in  that  which  is  least  is  fidthfol 
also  in  much :  and  he  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.  (^^)  K 
therefore  je  have  not  been  &ithful  in 
the  unrighteous    mammon,'  who    will 
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commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  f 
(12)  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own  P 

(IS)  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters:* 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot 
serve  Gk>d  and  mammon.  ^^^  And  tha 
Pharisees    also,    who    were    covetous^ 


omj  well  be,  even  after  an  ezpoeition  as  full  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  seem  to  render  possible,  that  there 
are  side-lights  in  the  parable  which  are  yet  unnoticed, 
and  further  applications  which,  as  bein^  founded  on  real 
analogies,  might  be  instructive  and  legitimate. 

(0)  And  I  say  unto  you.— The  pronoun  is  emphatic, 
and  stands,  as  m  Matt.  t.  22,  28,  32,  in  contrast  with 
what  had  gone  before. 

Make  to  youTselves  Mends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.— On  '*  mammon,"  comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  vi.  24.  The  word  was  Striae  in  its  origin,  and 
was  found  also,  as  Augustine  testifies,  in  Punic.  It  was 
in  common  use  in  the  Targums  or  Paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  our  Lord's  time,  for  "  wealth "  or 
"  riches,"  and  poesiblv,  as  stated  by  Tertullian,  whose 
anthoriff ,  as  a  Cartflwinian,  may  be  admitted  as  of 
some  weiffht,  was  apphed  to  some  Syrian  deiir  who, 
like  the  Qreek  Plutus,  was  worshipped  as  wealm  per- 
fMmified.  If  we  admit  this  view,  it  explains,  what  otner- 
wise  it  is  not  eas^  to  explain,  St.  Luke's  introduction  of 
the  Syriac  word  msteaa  of  its  Greek  e^uiTalent.  "  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousnees,"  the  gemtive  having  the 
same  force  as  in  verse  8,  is  the  wealth  to  which  that 
character  for  the  most  port  attaches,  wealth  wrongly 
gained  and  wrongly  spent.  And  yet "  of  that  mammon  ^ 
—or  better,  ouT^,  or  wiQi,  Hie  mammon — ^men  are  to 
make  friends.  The  right  use  of  wealth  in  helping  the 
poor,  making  men  hanpier  and  better,  leading  them  to 
repentance  and  to  Gk>a,  will  gain  for  us  friends,  perhaps 
the  very  persons  whom  we  have  helped,  perhaps  tne 
angels  of  Grod  who  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  perhaps  even  Christ  and  the  Eather,  who  will 
receive  us  into  **  everlasting  habitations.'* 

That,  when  ye  fail,  .  .  .—The  better  MSS.  give 
"  that  when  ii  fails,**  so  the  "  mammon,"  or  riches,  on 
which  men  set  their  hearts. 

Into  everlasting  habitations.— literally,  etwr- 
lasHng  tabenuteles.  The  word  seems  chosen,  in  con- 
trast to  the  "  houses  "  of  verse  4,  perhaps  in  contrast 
to  the  **  booths  "  of  leaves  or  brandies,  tiransitory  and 
withering  m  a  few  days,  which  entered  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xziiL  40,  Keh.  viiL  15), 
or  vrith  the  "tents"  which  were  the  symbol  of  the 
transitory  promises  of  the  older  Patriarchs  (Heb.  xi.  9.) 
(10)  He  that  is  flaithftQ  in  that  which  is  least 
•  •  .—The  context  shows  that  by  "  that  which  is  least " 
18  meant  what  men  call  wealth,  and  which  to  most  of 
them  seems  as  the  greatest,  highest  good.  To  be  £uth- 
fdl  in  that  is  to  acknowledge  tluit  we  nave  it  as  stewards, 
not  as  possessors,  and  shiul  have  to  gfive  an  account  of 
our  stewardship.  The  word  of  warning  was  meant, 
we  may  believe,  specially  for  the  disciples.  They, 
eoming,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  poorer  classes, 
thought  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  worshipping 
mammon.  They  are  told,  probably  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  traitor  Judas,  tnat  the  love  of  money  may 
operate  on  a  narrow  as  well  as  on  a  wide  scide,  and 
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that  wrong-doing  in  the  one  case  tests  character  not 
less  perfectly  thim  in  the  other.  This  seems  truer  to 
the  meaning  of  **  much"  than  to  find  in  it  simply  the 
higher  wealth  of  the  kingdom  of  GK)d,  senerically  dif* 
ferent  from  the  former,  though  this  a^  maybe  in- 
cluded in  the  wider  operation  ch  the  laws  thus  asserted. 

(U)  If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
the  unnghteoos  mammon.— Better,  if  ye  toere  not, 
or,  hecams  not.  Here  the  "  true  riches "  stand  in  con- 
trast vrith  the  vain,  deceitful,  unrighteous  mammon,  and 
answer  to  the  true  spiritual  weuth  of  peace,  pardon,, 
wisdom,  or,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  here  again  coloured 
by  St.  Luke's,  the  '* unsearaiable  riches  of  Christ" 
{Eiph,  iiL  8).  Our  Lord  teaches  His  disciples,  wliat 
human  religions  teachers  have  so  often  forgotten,  that 
honesty,  integrity,  and,  as  implied  in  faithfulness,  be- 
nevolence, in  the  use  of  this  world's  goods,  be  our 
portion  smaU  or  great,  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  all  spiritual  a^anoement. 

The  Greek  word  for  "true"  may  be  noticed  as 
being  that  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  St.  John. 
(See  Notes  on  John  i.  9;  iv.  23.)  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  three  first  Gk)speb;  St.  IVhu 
uses  it  once  (1  Thess.  i.  9),  and  then,  after  companion- 
ship with  St.  Luke.  It  is  found  in  three  passages  of 
the  Epistle  te  the  Helnrews  (viii.  2;  ix.  14,  24;  x.  22) 
twenty-three  times  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 

W  If  ye  have  not  been  fauhftd  in  thtft  which 
is  another  man's  •  •  .—The  ruling  idea  of  the  verse 
is  dearly  that  which  the  parable  had  enforced,  that  in 
relation  to  all  external  possessions  and  advantages  we 
are  stewards  and  not  possessors.  The  Boman  p<Mt  had 
seen  that  to  boast  of  such  things  was  the  emptiest  of 
all  vanities — 

"  At  genus,  et  proavos,  et  qntt  non  fedmus  Ipel, 
Viz  ea  nostra  voca" 

V*  Lineage  and  name,  and  all  that  our  own  powers 
Have  not  wrouglit  for  us,  these  I  acaroe  call  ours."] 

That  whioh  is  your  own  P— This  is  obviously 
identical  with  the  **  true  riches  "  of  the  preceding  verse. 
Wisdom,  holmess,  peace,  these  the  world  has  not  given, 
and  cannot  teke  away;  and  even  looking  to  God  as  the 
great  Giver  oi  these  as  of  other  good  and  perfect  gifte, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  bestowed  bv  Him  as  a 
possession  in  fee,  the  reward  of  the  faithful  steward- 
ship of  all  lower  g^ifte  and  opportunities,  so  that,  though 
His  gitt,  tiiey  become,  in  very  deed,  our  own. 

W  No  servant  oan  serve  two  masters.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  24  Here  it  obviously 
comes  in  close  connection  with  the  previous  teaching. 
But  ite  occurrence,  in  an  equally  close  sequence,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  shows  that  it  took  its  place 
among  the  axioms  of  the  religious  life  which  our  Lord, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  loved  to  reproduce  as  occasion 
called  for  them. 

(14)  And  the  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covet- 
ous.—The  words  are  important  aa  showing  that  they 
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Dwaroe  and  Adtdtery. 


heard  all  these  things :  and  they  derided 
him.  (^)  And  he  said  unto  tiiem,  Ye 
are  they  which  justify  yourselves  before 
men;  but  Grod  knoweth  your  hearts: 
for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God. 
0^)  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John:'  since  that  time  tiie  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth 
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into  it.  (^^^  And  it  is  easier  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass,*  than  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fail.  ^)  Whosoever  putteth 
away  his  wife/  and  marrieth  another^ 
conmiitteth  adultery:  and  whosoever 
marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her 
husband  committeth  adultery. 

(^>  There  was  a    certain  rich  man, 
which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 


bad  been  listening  daring  the  previoos  parable,  and 
that  tiie  words,  thonffh  a£lre8sea  to  the  oiedples,  had 
been  meant  also  for  tnem.  (See  Note  on  yerse  1.)  The 
word  for  "oovetons"  is  literally  lovers  of  money,  as 
disiinct  from  more  general  cupidity,  and  as  belQ^  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  2  dam.  iii.  2,  and  nowhere  else  m  the 
iMew  Testament,  famishes  another  instance  of  com- 
munity^ of  lanfpiage  between  him  and  the  Evangelist. 

Derided  hun.— The  verb  implies  visible  rather  than 
audible  signs  of  scorn — the  distended  nostril,  and  the 
sneering  hp,  the  naeo  euependere  adunco  of  the  Boman 
satirist.  Ix  is,  t.e.,  a  word  that  forcibly  enresses  the 
physiognomy  of  contempt  (see  GaL  vL  7).  Here  again 
we  have  a  word  common  to  the  two  writers  just  named. 
The  motive  of  the  derision  lies  on  the  suirace.  That 
they,  the  teachers  of  Israel,  should  bo  told  that  they 
were  like  the  TJniust  Steward,  that  they  were  wastins^ 
tilieir  Lord's  goods,  that  thev  must  make  friends  with 
the  unrighteous  mammon  of  quite  another  kind  than 
those  whom  they  were  wont  to  court — ^this  was  more 
than  they  could  stand.  They  haye  felt  the  force  of 
the  rebuke,  and  therefore  they  stifle  it  with  mockery — 
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A  little  grain  of  conacienoe  made  them  Bour.* 


OSi  Ye  are  they  whioh  justify  yourselveB 
before  men. — The  character  described  is  portrayed 
afterwards  more  f tdly  in  the  parable  of  chap.  xviiL  &— 
14.  The  word  there  used,  "  this  man  went  down  to 
bis  hcnse  justified  rather  than  the  other,"  is  obviously 
a  reference  to  what  is  reported  here.  They  forgot,  in 
their  self -righteousness  and  self-Tindication,  that  they 
stood  before  God  as  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts. 

That  whioh  is  highly  esteemed  among  men 
•  •  • — ^Litenlly,  that  which  is  high,  or  lifted  up,  among 
men.  The  word  is  at  once  wider  and  more  viyid  than 
the  English. 

Abomination  •  •  . — ^The  word  is  the  same  as 
in  "the  abomination  of  desolation"  (Matt.  zxiv.  15), 
that  which  causes  physically  nausea  and  loathing.  The 
word  seems  chosen  as  the  expression  of  a  divine  scorn 
and  indignation,  whidi  answered,  in  part,  to  their 
^'derision,  and  was  its  natural  result.  (Gomp.  the 
bold  language  of  Ps.  iL  4,  Prov.  i.  26,  Bev.  iii.  lo.) 

(16)  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  nntilJohn. 
—See  Notes  on  Matt.  xi.  14, 15.  What  had  then  been 
said  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  is  now  reproduced 
to  our  Lord's  own  disciples  and  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
latter  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all  previous 
reyelations  led  up  to  the  work  of  John,  as  that  in  its 
turn  was  preparatory  for  the  work  of  Ghrist. 

Every  man  presseth  .  .  .—The  fact  asserted,  that 
of  a  "rush,"  as  we  should  say,  into  the  Kingdom,  but 
a  rush  from  which  the  Pharisees  had  held  aloof,  answers 
to  the  stronger  expression  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  12),  "  the 
violent  take  it  by  zorce." 

C^7)  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass. 
^Soo  Notes  on  Matt.  y.  18.  Our  first  impression  on 
reading  the  words  here  is  that  there  is  less  logical 


sequence  in  their  position.  They  seem  unconnected 
with  the  teaching  as  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness. It  is  possible  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  some 
links  of  the  chain  have  been  dropped ;  but  the  explana- 
tion that  has  been  given  of  the  preceding^puable  gives 
a  sufficient  connection.  The  scnbes  and  Pharisees  had 
been  tampering  with  the  saeredness  of  the  laws  which 
are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday — ^fixed  as  the  eyerlasting 
hills — and  they  are  told  that  their  casuistry  cannot  vSi 
aside  the  claims  of  those  laws  in  anv  «ngle  instance, 
such,  e£,,  as  that  which  immediately  rollows. 

(18)  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife.~On 
the  special  points  involved,  see  Notes  on  Matt  v. 
31,  82;  xix.  3 — 9.  Here,  again,  the  explanation  thst 
has  been  given  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
offers  the  onl^  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  topic  apparently  so  irrelevant.  The  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  divorce  which  the  Pharisees  taught, 
lowering. the  saeredness  of  the  life  of  home,  and 
ministering  to  the  gfrowing  laxity  of  men's  morals,  was 
precisely  what  was  meant  oy  the  steward's  bidding  the 
debtors '  take  their  bill  and  write  fifty,  or  fonrsoore 
measures,  instead  of  the  hundred.  (See  Note  on  yersee 
6  and  7). 

0»)  There  was  a  oertain  rioh  man  •  •  .—Here, 
also,  there  is  a  oertain  appearance  of  abruptness.    Bat 
the  sneer  of  verse  14  explains  the  sequence  of  thought 
On  the  one  side,  among  those  who  listened  to  our  Iiord, 
were  the  Pharisees,  liying  in  the  love  of  money  and  of 
the  enjoyments  which  money  purchased;  on  the  otho', 
were  the  disciples,  who  had  left  all  to  follow  their 
Master,  poor  with  the  pover^  of  begnirs.    The  former 
had  mocked  at  the  counsel  that  tney  sboold  maks 
friends  with  the  mammon  of   unrighteousness,  who 
should  receive  them  into  everlasting  habitations.    They 
are  now  taught,  and  the  disciples  are  taught  also,  what 
comes  of  the  other  friendship  that  men  for  the^  most 
part  secure  witli  money.     It  is  dear  that  the  section  of 
Pharisees  for  whom  the  parable  was  specially  dengnedt 
were  such  as  those  described  as  being  '*  in  king's  honseB 
and  in  soft  raiment,  and  living  dehcately  "  (see  Notes 
on  Matt.  xi.  8 ;  Luke  viL  25) — uie  scribes,  t.6.,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  the 
Herodians,  or  those  who,  while  differing  from  them 
politicaUy,  were  ready  to  coalesce  with  them  (Matt 
xxii.  16 ;  Mark  iii.  6),  and  reproduced  their  mode  of 
life.    In  the  rich  man  himseli  we  find,  generic  as  the 
description  is,  some  features  which  must  at  least  have 
reminded  those  who  h«ird  the  parable,  of  the  luxurious 
self-indulgence  of  the  Tetrarch  himself.     There  is  the 
"  purple  garment,"  rich  with  the  dyes  of  l^rie,  which 
was  Waly  worn,  except  by  kings  and  prinoea  and 
generals  (see  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  28;  Mark  xr.  17); 
tiie  hyssus,  or  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  coupled  with  purple 
in  Bev.  xviii.  12, 16,  itself  not  unfrequently  of  the  same 
colour.    The  "  faring  sumptuously  "  reminds  na  of  the 
stately  pomp  of  Herod*s  feasts.    (See  Notes  on  Matt 
xir.  6;    Mark    vi    14,  21,  and  the  quotation  from 
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linen,  and  £su:«d  smnptuously  every  day : 
(^)  and  there  was  a  certain  beggar 
named  Lazams,  which  was  laid  at  his 
gate,  full  of  sores,  ^^^  and  desiring  to  be 
fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 


rich  man's  table:  moreover  the  dogs 
came  and  licked  his  sores.  <^^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and 
was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abrahajn's 
bosom :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was 


FersiiiB  cited  ia  the  Ifttter.)  If  we  assume  thai  there  is 
this  sketch,  as  it  were,  of  the  Tetrarch's  character,  it  is 
obvions  that  the  teaching  of  the  parable  receives  a 
fresh  significance.  This»  then,  was  what  the  scribes,  even 
those  that  were  not  avowedly  of  the  Herodian  school, 
who  should  have  been  teachers  of  righteousness,  were 
striving  after.  This  was  their  highest  ideal  o/t  happi- 
ness, and  for  this  they  were  content  to  sacrifice  tneir 
true  calling  here  and  their  hopes  of  eternal  life  here- 
after. It  was  meet  that  they  should  learn  what  was 
the  outcome  of  such  a  life  when  it  passed  "  behind  the 
veiL"  We  may  add,  too,  that  this  view  enables  us  to 
trace  a  sequence  of  thought  where  all  at  first  seems 
unconnected.  The  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
scribes  as  to  divorce  (verse  18),  naturally  suggested  the 
most  prominent  and  most  recent  instance  in  which 
their  hx  casuistry  had  shown  itself  most  criminally 
compliant  with  the  vices  of  an  adulterous  and  in- 
cestuous prince. 

Fared,  somptaously. — More  literally,  moob  sump- 
iuotuly  merry.  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  in  chap, 
zv.  32,  and  we  can  haidly  doubt  that  there  is  a  designed 
contrast  between  the  holy  mirth  and  joyin  tiie  one  case, 
and  the  ignoble  revelry  of  the  other.  There  was  "  good 
cheer  "  in  each,  but  of  how  different  a  complexion ! 

(20)  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named 
LasaroB. — ^The  word  for  "  beggar,"  it  may  be  noted, 
is  the  same  as  the  "  poor  "  of  c&p.  vi.  20.  The  occur- 
rence in  this  one  solitary  instance  of  a  personal  name 
in  our  Lord's  parables,  suggests  the  question,  What 
was  meant  by  it  ?  Three  answers  present  themselves, 
each  of  which  is  more  or  less  compatible  with  the  otiier 
two.  (1)  There  noav  have  been  an  actual  beggar  of 
that  name  known  boui  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees. 
(2)  The  significance  of  the  name,  the  current  Greek 
form  of  Eleazar  (^  "  Grod  is  the  helper  "),  may  have  been 
meant  to  symbolise  the  outward  wretchedness  of  one 
who  had  no  other  help.  (8)  As  that  which  seems  most 
probable,  the  name  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
warning  to  Lazarus  of  Bethany.  He  was  certainly  rich. 
We  have  seen  some  reason  to  identify  him  with  i^e 
young  ruler  that  had  great  possessions.  (See  Kotes  on 
Matt.  xiz.  18.)  In  anv  case  he  was  exposed  to  the 
temptations  that  wealth  brings  with  it.  What  more 
effectual  warning  could  be  given  him  than  to  hear  his 
own  name  brought  into  a  parable,  as  belonging  to  the 
beggar  who  was  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom,  while 
his  own  actual  life  corresponded  more  or  less  closely  to 
that  of  the  rich  man  who  passed  into  the  torments  of 
Hades  P  Was  he  not  taught  in  this  way,  what  all  else 
faQed  to  teach  him,  that  if  he  wished  for  eternal  life 
he  must  strip  himself  of  the  wealth  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  ?  It 
may  be  noted  that  almost  every  harmonised  arrange- 
ment of  the  Gk>8pel  history  places  the  parable  almost 
immediately  before  the  death  and  raising  of  Lazarus 
(see  Note  on  John  xi.  1],  while  in  some  of  them  the 
question  of  the  young  ruler  comes  between  the 
two.  The  combination,  in  either  case,  suggests  the 
thouffht  of  a  continuous  process  of  spiritual  Mucation, 
by  which  the  things  that  were  "  impossible  with  men  " 
were  shown  to  bo  *'  possible  with  God  "  (Matt.  xix.  26). 
First  the  picture  of  the  unseen  world  drawn  in  symbolic 


imagery,  so  as  to  force  itself  upon  his  notice,  then  an 
act^  experience  of  the  realities  of  that  Hf  e ;  this  was 
what  he  needed,  and  this  was  given  him. 

Laid  at  his  gate,  fUll  of  sores, .  .  .—literally,  at 
hie  porch,  or  gateway.  The  Greek  word  for  "  full  of 
sores"  is  somewhat  more  technical  than  the  English 
one ;  literally,  ulcerated,  one  which  a  medical  writer  like 
St.  Luke  would  use  to  express  a  generally  ulcerous 
state  of  the  whole  body.  The  description  led,  in  course 
of  time,  to  the  application  of  the  leper's  name  to  those 
who  suffered  from  leprosy,  as  producing  an  analogous 
condition,  and  so  we  get  the  terms,  la»ar,  laxar-houee, 
lazaretto.  In  the  Italian  lazzaroni  the  idea  of  the 
bMrcnuT  is  prominent  without  that  of  the  sores. 

W  And  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  orumbs; 
— ^The  habits  of  the  East,  the  abseuce  of  knives  and 
forks  and  the  Hke,  made  ihe  amount  of  waste  of  this 
kind  larver  than  do  the  habits  of  modem  Europe. 
(Oomp.  the  language  of  the  Syro-Phoenidan  woman,  in 
Mark  vii.  28.)  Here  the  picture  is  heightened  by  two 
touches.  Hie  dogs  are  there,  and  get  the  crumbs, 
which  the  man  fails  to  get,  and  then  they  come  and 
lick  the  open  sores.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  ton<m  is  meant  to  mtensify  the  sufferiiu^  of  the 
beggar,  or  to  contrast  the  almost  human  sympaSiy  of  the 
brute  with  the  brutal  apathy  of  the  man.  In  a  European 
apologue  the  latter  might,  perhaps,  be  a  le|(itimate 
explanation  of  the  fadi  thus  stated;  but  with  the 
Eastern  feelings,  that  see  in  the  dog  an  unclean  beast, 
the  scavenger  of  the  streets,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
beggar  would  have  shrunk  from  their  licking,  even 
assuming,  which  is  doubtful,  that  it  brought  with  it 
some  refief  from  merely  physical  pain.  It  may  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  word  for  "  doro  "  is  not  the  oimi- 
nutive  torn  used  in  Matt.  xv.  27,  and  Mark  vii.  28 
(where  see  Note),  which  implied  tameness,  but  that 
which  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  abhor- 
rence (Matt.  vii.  6;  Phil.  iii.  2;  2  Pet.  ii.  22;  Bev. 
xxii  15). 

(22)  Was  oarried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom.— Of  the  three  terms  in  common  use  among 
the  Jews  to  express  the  future  state  of  blessedness — 
(1)  t^e  Garden  of  Eden,  or  Paradise;  (2)  the  Throne  of 
Glorv ;  (3)  t^e  bosom  of  Abraham — ^this  was  the  most 
widely  popular.  It  rested  on  the  idea  of  a  great  feast, 
in  wmcn  Abraham  was  the  host.  To  lie  in  his  bosom, 
as  St.  John  in  that  of  our  Lord's  (John  xiil  23),  was  to 
be  there  as  the  most  favoured  guest.  And  this  was  the 
position  which  was  assigned  to  the  begg^,  obviously 
not  merely  as  a  compensatioift  for  the  "  evil  thin^  "  he 
had  endured  on  eartn,  but  as  the  crown  of  the  faith  and 
patience  with  which  he  had  borne  them.  The  being 
"carried  by  angels"  was  literally  in  accord  with  the 
popular  Jewish  oelief.  Either  ^ood  imgels  in  general, 
or  the  special  guardian  angels  of  the  rignteous,  took  on 
them  this  office. 

The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  bnried.-^ 
As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  burial  of  the  hegf^,^  it 
is  obvious  that  there  is  something  specially  disicinctive 
in  the  word.  It  had  been,  we  ma^  imagine,  a  stately 
burial,  with  hired  mourners  and  aU  the  pageantiy  of  woe, 
such  as  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  was  to  be  the 
portion  ol  the  historic  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 
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buried;  ^^^  aoid  in  hell  lie  lift  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth 
Abraham  ^ar  off,  and  Lazaros  in  his 
bosom.  (^)  And  he  cried  and  said, 
Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the 
tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my 


tongae;  for  I  am  tormented  in  this 
flame.  ^^^  But  Abraham  said.  Son, 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise 
Lazarus  evil  things :  but  now  he  is  com- 
forted, and  thou  tixi  tormented.  (^^  And 
beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there 


(23)  And  in  hell.— The  Greek  word  ifl  Hades,  not 
Qehenna ;  the  unseen  world  of  the  dead,  not  the  final 
prison  of  the  souls  of  the  lost.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  y. 
§2.)  It  lies  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  parable  that 
it  describes  an  earlier  stage  of  the  life  after  death  than 
tiiat  in  Matt.  zzr.  31—46.  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  the  Advent  of  the  Jud^.  Ab  far  as  the  parabh 
itself  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the 
thought  that  the  torments  might  haye  in  part  the 
character  of  a  discipline  as  well  as  of  retribution. 

In  torments.  —  Hie  Greek  word  was  applied 
originally  to  the  test  or  touchstone  of  metals,  then  to 
the  torture  to  which  men  had  recourse  as  the  one  sure 
test  of  the  veracity  of  witnesses,  than  to  torments 
generally.  The  nature  of  the  **  torments  "  here  is  sug- 
gested by  the  *'  flame  "  of  the  next  verse,  but  that  word 
has  to  be  taken  with  all  its  symbolic  associations,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  material  element  of  fire. 
(See  Notes  on  Mark  ix.  43—49.)  What  is  meant  is 
tiiat  there  shall  be  for  the  soul  of  the  evil-doer,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  that  holiness  of  God  which  is 
as  a  consuming  fire  (Heb.  xii.  29),  an  anguish  as 
intolerable  as  the  touch  of  earthly  flame  is  to  the  nerves 
of  the  mortal  body.  The  thought  is  expressed  with 
great  beauty  in  Dr.  Newman's  Dream  of  Oerawtvua  :— 

"  And  these  two  pains,  so  oonnter  and  so  keen,— 
The  longing  for  Him,  when  thon  seest  Him  not ; 
The  shame  of  self  at  thought  of  seeing  Him,— 
Will  be  thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory." 

Seeth  Abraham  aflBur  off,  and  Lasarus  in  his 
bosom. — Here  again  we  axe  in  a  region  of  symbolic 
imagery,  under  which  we  discern  the  truUi  tnat  the 
souls  A  those  who  have  yielded  to  selfish  indulgence 
will  discover  after  death  that  those  whom  they  have 
scorned  and  neglected  during  their  life  are  admitted,  if 
worthy  of  adnusaion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  rest  and 
leireehment  from  which  they  tnemselves  are,  by  their 
own  act  and  deed,  excluded. 

(^)  Send  LasaruBy  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of 
his  finger  .  .  .—The  words,  in  their  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  punishment  on  the  rich  man's  character,  offer 
two  tenable  explanations.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
been  thought  to  indicate  the  old  selfish  arrogance  and 
heartlessness  of  the  man  who  still  looks  on  LAzarus  as 
one  who  may  be  sent  hither  and  thither,  at  any  cost  of 
snfferii^,  to  do  his  bidding  and  minister  to  iis  ease ; 
on  the  other,  we  may  see  m  them  the  traces  of  pride 
conquered,  and  the  cry  for  mercy  at  last  coming  from 
lips  that  had  never  uttered  it  before,  and  the  craving 
for  help  and  sympathy  from  one  whom  in  his  lifetime 
he  had  despised  as  beneath  his  notice.  There  is  some- 
thing terribly  significant  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
"  tongue "  tliat  suffers  most  in  that  agonising  flame. 
That  was  the  organ  of  the  sense  which  the  man  had 
punpered  b]r  Ms  riotous  and  sumptuous  living:  that 
M  now  the  duef  instrument  of  retribution.  The  lesson 
is  the  same  as  that  which  a  poet  of  our  own  has  taught 
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(BS)  But  Abraham  said.  Son,  .  •  .—There  is 
surely  something  suggestive  tiiat  the  Patriarch  is 
represented  as  not  disowning  the  relationship.  If  we 
find  a  meaning  in  the  "  friend  "  of  the  parables  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xx.  13) 
and  the  Wedding  €hurment  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xxiL  12), 
we  ought  not  to  ignore  tiie  thought  that  seems  to  be  im- 
plied here.  Hers,  too,  was  one  who,  even  in  Hades,  was 
recognised  as  being,  now  more  truly  than  he  had  been 
in  his  life,  a  '*  child  "  or  "  son  of  iuxnham."  (Gomp. 
chap.  xix.  9.)  The  word  used  is  the  same,  in  its  tone  of 
pity  and  tenderness,  as  that  which  the  father  used  to 
the  elder  son  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (chap. 
XV.  31),  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  man  sick  of 
the  p^ay  (Matt.  ix.  2),  or  to  His  own  disciples  (John 
xiii.  33). 

Bemember.— The  word  has  a  terrible  force  in  Ha 
bearing  unon  the  question  of  the  future  life.  Memory 
intensifiea,  reproducing  the  past  visions,  pleasures,  and 
base  joys,  the  mala  menHe  ga/udia  of  the  self-indul- 
gent, and  subject  to  the  action  of  a  conscience  no 
Kmger  narcotised  into  slumber — ^this  makes  the  sharpest 
pang  of  the  deserved  anguish.  In  Christian  eschatolo^ 
the  river  of  death  is  no  water  of  Lethe,  bringing  with 
it  the  forgetfulness  of  past  eviL 

Thou  in  thy  lifetime  reoeivedst  thy  good 
things.— The  verb,  like  **  they  have  their  reward,"  in 
Matt.  vi.  2,  implies  that  this  was  all  he  was  to  have. 
There  is  an  emphasis,  too,  in  the  presence  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  one  clause,  <nd  its  absence  in  the  other.  The  rich 
man  had  made  the  pleasures  of  sense  *'  hia  good  things." 
Thej  were  all  that  ne  cared  for— idl,  tiierefore,  that  he 
was  to  have.  He  had  identified  himself  with  them. 
The  "  evil  things "  of  LaEams,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
not  been  chosen  by  him ;  they  were  external  to  him,  a 
discipline  and  a  probation  through  which,  timing  them 
to  their  right  use,  he  passed  to  his  true  good. 

Now  he  is  oomforted.— Some  of  &e  better  MSS. 
give,  **  now  he  is  comforted  here.** 

(M)  There  ia  a  great  gulf  fixed.— Literally,  a 
chatm,  the  opening  or  gaping  of  the  earth.  The  scene 
brought  before  us  is  like  one  of  the  pictures  of  Dante's 
Commedia — steep  rocks  and  a  deep  gorge,  and  on  one 
side  the  flames  that  bum  and  do  not  consume,  and 
on  the  other,  the  fair  garden  of  Paradise  and  the  tingly 
palace,  and  the  banquet  at  which  Abraham  presi&s. 
And  those  that  are  beuing  the  penalty,  or  reaping  the 
reward,  of  th^r  life  are  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
each  other,  and  hold  conversation  and  debate.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  single  detail  of  such  a  description  can 
be  pressed  as  a  uteral  representation  of  the  unseen 
world.  What  was  wanted  for  the  pnipose  of  the 
parable  was  the  dramatic  and  pictorial  vividness  which 
impresses  itself  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and 
this  could  not  otherwise  be  gained. 

So  that  they  whioh  would  pass  firom  henoe 
•  •  . — So  far  as  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  such 
a  detail  as  this,  it  suggests  the  tiionght  that  the  blessed 
look  with  pity  and  compassion  on  those  who  are  in  the 
penal  fires,  and  woula  fain  help  them  if  they  could* 
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is  a  great  golf  fixed :  so  that  they  which 
would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot; 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would 
come  from  thence.  ^^  Then  he  said,  I 
pray  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou 
wouldest  send  him  to  my  fistiher's  house : 
^)  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that  he 
may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also 
come  into  this  place  of  torment. 
(20)  Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have 
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Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear 
them.  (^)  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abra- 
ham :  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from 
the  dead,  they  will  repent.  ^^^  And  he 
said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

CHAPTEE  XVn.— (1)  Then  said  he 
unto  the  disciples.  It  is  impossible  but 


Thefy  ihai  urish  to  pctas  are  spoken  of  in  tones  which 
piesent  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Tindictiye  exaltation 
that  has  sometimes  shown  itself  in  Christian  writers, 
each,  e.g.,  as  Tertnllian  {de  Speetae,  e.  30),  and  Milton 
(BeformaHon  in  England,  ad  fin.).  A  farther  lesson 
is,  of  coarse,  implied,  which  stnkes  at  the  root  of 
the  specifically  Bomish  theory  of  Pnr^tory  and  In- 
dulgences— ^riz.,  that  the  wish  is  fruitless,  that  no 
interposition  of  the  saints  avails  beyond  the  grave. 
The  thought  of  their  intercession  tliat  the  discipline 
may  do  ite  appointed  work  is,  indeed,  not  absolutely 
excluded,  but  that  work  must  continue  as  long  as 
Gk)d  wills,  i,e.,  till  it  attains  its  end. 

(27)  I  pray  thee  therefore,  fiftther.— The  re- 
iterated appeal  to  Abraham  as  "  rather  "  is  sun^ive 
in  many  ways :  (1)  as  speaking  out  that  in  which  too 
many  oz  the  rich  man's  dass  put  an  undue  trusty  rest- 
ing on  the  fatherhood  of  Abraoam  rather  than  on  that 
01  Qod  (Matt,  iii  9) ;  (2)  as  showing  that  the  refusal 
of  tiie  previous  verse  had  been  accepted,  as  it  were, 
submissively.  There  is  no  rebellious  defiance,  no  blas- 
phemous execration,  such  as  men  have  pictured  to  them- 
selves as  reeounding  ever  more  in  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness. Abraham  le  we  sufferer's  father  still,  and  he  yet 
counts  on  his  sympathy. 

W  For  I  have  five  brethren.— Here  again  we 
are  left  to  dioose  between  opposite  views  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  request.  Was  it  simply  a  selfish 
fear  oz  reproaches  that  might  aggravate  his  sufferings  P 
Was  it  the  stirring  in  him  of  an  unselfish  anxiety  for 
others,  content  to  bear  his  own  anguish  if  only  his 
brothers  might  esci^  ?  Either  view  is  tenable  enough, 
but  the  latter  harmonises  more  with  the  humility  of  Qie 
tone  in  which  the  reouest  is  uttered.  The  question 
why  "  five  '*  are  named  is  again  one  which  we  cannot 
answer  with  certainly.  The  iJlusions  which  some  have 
found  to  the  five  senses,  in  the  indulgence  of  which  the 
man  had  passed  lus  life,  or  to  tiie  five  books  of  Moses  (!), 
are  simply  fantastic  It  may  have  been  merely  the 
use  of  a  certain  number  for  an  uncertain,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  five  wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv. 
2),  or  the  five  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  15),  or  the  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Eg3rpt  (Isa.  xix.  18).  It  may  have  been 
an  individualising  feature,  pointing  to  some  conspicu- 
ously self-indulgent  rich  man  amon^  the  hearers  of 
the  parable,  and  so  coming  home  to  him  as  a  warning ; 
or,  possibly  (following  up  the  hint  in  the  Note  on  verse 
19\  to  the  number  of  the  Tetrarch's  surviving  brothers. 
Of  these  he  had  had  eight,  but  Aristobulus  and  Arche- 
lans  were  already  dead,  and  possibly,  of  course,  another. 
Here,  returning  to  the  structure  of  the  narable,  there 
is  a  special  motive  for  the  rich  man's  wismng  Lazarus 
to  be  sent.  The  brothers  had  seen  the  beggar  lyiiuf  at 
his  gate.  If  they  were  to  see  him  now,  as  risen  £om 
the  dead,  they  would  leam  how  far  more  blessed  his 
state  had  been  than  the  luxurious  ease  in  which  they 
had  passed  and  were  still  jpassing  their  lives. 
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(20)  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets.— The 
words  are  in  entire  harmony  with  all  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord.  The  right  use  of  lower  knowled^  is  the 
condition  of  attaining  to  the  higher,  and  without  it 
signs  and  wonders  avail  but  little:  "He  that  hath,  to 
him  shaU  be  given"  (Mark  iv.  25) ;  '*He  that  wiUeth  to 
do  the  will  of  Ood,"  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  "  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine"  which  Christ  came  to  proclaim, 
"whether  it  be  of  God"  (John  vii.  17).  It  was  be- 
cause the  scribes  and  their  followers  were  unfaithful  in 
a  little,  that  more  was  denied  them.  "  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  "  were  enough  to  teach  them  that  a  lif ei  jof 
self-indulgent  luxury  was  evil  in  itself,  and  therefore 
must  bring  with  it,  in  the  end,  shame  and  condemna- 
tion.   (Gomp.  Notes  on  John  v.  45,  46.) 

(90)  But  if  one  went  unto  them  firom  the  dead. 
— The  words  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  Jewish 
craving  for  a  "  sign,"  as  the  onlj^  proof  of  a  revelatioB 
from  God.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  33 ;  xvi.  1 ;  1  Cor.  L 
22.)  The  return  of  one  who  had  passed  into  the  unseen 
world  and  brought  back  a  report  of  its  realities  would 
rouse,  the  rich  man  though^  the  most  apathetic.  So 
far  the  picture  is  generic,  but  if  we  follow  up  the 
suggestion  which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  pmbk 
before,  we  shall  find  here  aLso  a  more  individualising 
feature.  It  is  specially  recorded  of  the  Tetrarch  that 
he  had  hoped  to  see  some  mirade  done  by  Jesus  (chap. 
xxiiL  8).  He  had  given  utterance,  when  he  heard  of 
the  miracles  that  had  been  actually  wrought,  to  the 
belief  that  John  the  Baptist  was  "risen  from  the  dead  " 
(see  Note  on  Matt.  xiv.  2),  and  yet  that  belief  had  not 
brought  him  one  step  nearer  to  repentance. 

(81)  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
— ^We  are  accustomed,  rightly  enough,  to  look  on  our 
Lord's  own  Besurrection  as  leading  to  the  great  fulfil- 
ment of  these  words.  We  should  not  f orget»  however, 
that  there  was  another  fulfilment  more  immediately 
following  on  tiiem.  In  a  few  weeks,  or  even  dm, 
according  to  the  best  harmonists,  tidings  came  thai 
Luarus  of  Bethany  was  sick  (John  xi.  1).  In  vet 
a  few  days  more  that  Lazarus  did  "rise  from  the 
dead;"  cured,  we  may  believe,  of  whatever  love  of 
this  world's  good  things  had  checked  his  spiritual 
growth,  a  wimess  of  the  power  of  Ohrist  to  raises 
as  from  the  shadow-world  of  Hades,  so  also  from 
i^  darkness  of  spiritual  death  to  newness  of  life. 
And  yet  tiiat  wonder  also  brought  about  no  repentance. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  and  priests  simnly 
took  counsel  together  that  ihey  might  put  Lazarus  also 
to  death  (John  xii.  10).  We  can  hardly  believe  the 
coincidence  of  name  and  fact  in  this  instance  to  have 
been  undesigned. 

xvn. 

(1)  It  is  impossible  but  that  ofEbnoes  will 
oome. — In  this  instance,  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
connection  might,  perhaps,  justify  us  in  looking  on  the 
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tliat  offences  will  come : '  but  woe  unio 
hdm,  through  whom  they  come  !  ^^^  It 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he 
cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  shonld 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones. 

(8)  Take  heed  to  yourselves:  If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee,*  rebuke 
him;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him. 
<^)  And  if  he  trespass  against  tiiee  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day 
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/torn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent; 
thou  shalt  forgive  him.  <^>  And  the 
apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase 
our  faith.  <^  And  the  Lord  said,  K  ye 
had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,^ye 
might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree.  Be 
thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be 
thou  planted  in  the  sea;  and  it  should 
obey  you.  ^)  But  which  of  you,  having 
a  servant  ploughing  or  feeding  cattle, 
will  say  unto  him  oy  and  by,  when  he 


two  precepts  as  baving  been  noted  by  St.  Lnke  for  tbefar 
own  intrinsic  Talne,  without  regara  to  the  context  in 
which  they  had  been  spoken.  {&e  Notes  on  Matt,  zviii. 
7.)  Eiren  here,  however,  we  must  remember  that  there 
m&j  have  been  what  we  have  called  "  dropped  links." 
It  IS  not  hard  to  see  that  the  self -indnlgent  life,  after 
ibe  pattern  of  that  of  the  rich  man  in  the  preceding 
parable,  was  an  "offence"  whidi,  in  one  sense,  mxun 
needs  come,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Ghnrch,  as 
it  had  come  in  the  Jewish,  and  yet  would  bring  a  woe 
on  the  man  through  whom  it  came. 

(S)  It  were  better  for  him  .  .  .—See  Note  on 
Matt  xyiiL  6,  where  the  order  of  the  two  sayings  is 
inverted.  Asisnminff  the  words  to  have  been  repeated 
where  we  find  them  nere,  the  "little  ones  "  must  mean 
the  disciples  of  Ghzist  who  are,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word  "  offended  "  by  the  worldliness  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  relinons.  They  are  made  to  stomble  hj  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  liad  example,  or  their  faith  in 
the  reality  of  godliness  is  shaken  by  seeing  that  the 
form  exists  wi^out  the  power. 

(8)  Take  heed  to  yourselves.— The  position  of  the 
words  is  remarkable,  and  they  have  notlunK  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  21, 
wEeie  see  Note.  It  is  as  though  our  Lord  saw  in  the 
disdnles  the  tendency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  sins 
of  ouiers,  on  such  sins  especially  as  He  had  just  con- 
demned, and  checked  it  by  the  words  *'  take  heed  to 
yonrselTes."  They  were  in  danger  of  fkults  hardly  less 
fatal  to  the  spiritual  life  than  selfish  luxury,  ana  one 
of  those  faults  was  the  temper  of  hard  and  unforgiving 
judgment.  "When  thejr  saw  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
worldliness  or  other  evil,  fhey  did  as  we  so  often  do-^ 
theycondemned,  but  did  not  "  rebuke."  In  practice, 
as  He  taught  them  by  example  as  by  precept,  open 
friendly  reproof,  aiming  at  restoration,  is  the  truest 
path  to  the  forgiveness  with  which,  in  the  careless 
estimate  of  most  men,  it  seems  to  be  incompatible. 

W  If  he  trespass  against  thee.— Better,  if  he  sin. 
The  better  MSS.  omit  the  words,  "against  thee,"  and 
so  make  the  command  more  ^neral,  and  the  verb  is 
the  same  as  that  in  Matt,  xviii  21,  the  teaching  of 
which  is  here  manifestly  reproduced.  The  outward 
form  seems  at  first  to  present  a  somewhat  lower  stan- 
dard of  forgiveness,  "  seven  times,"  instead  of  "seventy 
times  seven."  Here,  however,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  have  "  seven  times  a  day,"  and  the  meaning  is 
obviously  the  same  in  both  passages.  No  accumula- 
tion of  offences,  however  often  repeated,  is  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  us  to  the  hardness  which  refuses  to 
forgive  when  the  offender  says  that  he  repents  ami 
asks  forgiveness. 

(5)  The  apostles  said  onto  the  Lord,  Increase* 
our  fiftlth.— The  form  in  which  the  fragment  that  thus 
oommmces  is  brought  before  us  suggests,  as  has  been 


stated  before  (see  Notes  on  chaps,  vii.  13,  x.  1),  that  it 
was  a  compaiutively  late  addition  to  the  collection  of 
"  the  words  of  the  £ord  Jesus  "  (Acts  xx.  85),  and  this 
is  confirmed  bj  the  exceptional  use  of  "  the  Apostles" 
for  "the  disciples."  It  may  have  stood  origmally  in 
an  absolutely  isolated  form.  On  the  other  liand,  its 
position  here  indicates  a  sufficiently  traceable  se- 
quence. That  command  of  a  seven-fold — i.e.,  an 
unlimited — ^forgiveness  seemed  to  make  almost  too 
great  a  strain  on  their  faith.  Did  it  not  imply  an 
almost  miraculous  victory  over  natural  impulses, 
that  could  be  wrought  only  by  a  supernatural  grace  P 
Was  not  the  faith  that  could  "remove  mountains" 
wanted,  if  ever,  here — a  faith  in  the  pardoning  love  of 
the  Father,  and  in  their  own  power  to  reproSuee  it  P 
And  so,  consdous  of  their  weakness,  they  came  with 
the  prayer  that  has  so  often  come  from  the  Hps  of 
yearning,  yet  wei^  disdples  of  the  Christ — reminding 
us  of  hun  who  crieid,  " Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine 
unbeHef "  (see  Note  on  Mark  ix.  2A) — ^"Licrease  our 
faith."  May  we  not  possibly  think  odf  Peter  as  having 
struggled  to  obey  the  rule  which  had  been  given  to 
them  before  (liiatt.  xviii.  22),  and  as  having  foand 
himself  unequal  to  the  task? 

(0)  If  ye  had  flaith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 
^The  words  remind  us,  and  must  have  reminded  the 
disdples,  of  those  of  Matt.  xvH.  20,  which  were  called 
forth  by  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  heal  the 
demoniac  boy  after  the  Transfiguration.  The  **  syca- 
mine tree"  (probably  not  the  same  as  the  *'  sycamore," 
but  identifiea  by  most  botanists  with  the  mulberrr 
tree,  still  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Nablous,  both 
for  its  fnut  and  as  supplying  food  for  silkworms)  takes 
the  place  of  ''this  mountain,"  ae,  Hermon,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  true  faith  could  do.  If  we  suppose 
the  conversation  to  have  taken  place  near  the  dm  of 
Galilee,  both  features  of  the  comparison  gain  a  local 
vividness.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  Lora  meets  the 
prayer  with  what  sounds  like  a  reproof;  and  such  a> 
reproof,  we  must  believe,  was  needed.  The  most  ele- 
mentary faith  would  have  been  enough  to  teach  them 
(assuming  the  connection  that  has  been  traced  above) 
that  God  is  love,  and  that  He  would  help  them  ie 
overcome  all  hindrances  to  their  love  being  after  the 
pattern  of  His  own.  There  was  something,  it  may  be, 
false  in  the  ring  of  that  prayer,  an  unreal  diffinence 
asking  for  that  as  a  girt  which  really  comes  only 
through  acthre  obedience  and  the  experience  which  m 
gainea  throuffh  it. 

(7)  But  whioh  of  yoUy  haying  a  servant  •  .  f — 
The  words  contain  in  Twity,  though  not  in  form,  an 
answer  to  their  question.  TheyhiM  been  askii^  for 
faith,  not  only  in  a  measure  sufficient  for  obedience^ 
but  as  excluding  all  uncertainty  and  doubt.    They 
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is  come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down 
to  meat?  (®)  And  will  not  rather  say 
unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may 
snp,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till 
I  have  eaten  and  drunken;  and  after- 
ward thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  9  ^^^  Doth 
he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did 
the  things  that  were  commanded  himP 
I  trow  not.  (^^^  So  likewise  ye,  when 
ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which 
are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  un- 


profitable servants :  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do. 

(^^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  (^>  And 
as  he  entered  into  a  certain  village, 
there  met  him  ten  men  that  were  lepers, 
which  stood  afar  off:  (^)  and  thev  lifted 
up  their  voices,  and  said,  Jesus,  Master, 
have  mercy  on  us.  tw)  And  when  he 
saw  them,  he  said  unto  them,  Go  shew 


lookiiig  for  the  crown  of  Iftbotir  before  their  work  was 
done,  for  the  wreath  of  the  cononeror  before  they  had 
foiu^ht  the  battle.  He  presses  nome  npon  them  the 
analogies  of  common  human  ezpeiienee.  The  slave 
who  had  been  "  ploughing  "  or  '*  feeding  sheep  "  (the 
word  is  that  always  used  of  the  shepherd's  work,  as  in 
John  xzL  16,  Acts  xx.  28, 1  Pet.  v.  2,  and  so  both  the 
participles  are  snggestiYe  of  latent  parables  of  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  Apostles)  is  not  all  at  once  invited 
to  sit  down  at  the  feast.  He  has  first  to  minister  to 
his  master's  wants,  to  see  that  his  sonl  is  satisfied,  and 
then,  in  due  coarse,  his  own  tnm  will  come.  So,  in 
the  life  of  the  disciples,  oatward  ministerial  labour 
was  to  be  followed  by  personid  devotion.  In  other 
words,  the  ''increase  oi  faith"  for  which  the  Apostles 
prayed,  was  to  come  throuj^^h  obedience,  oatward 
and  inward  obedience,  to  their  Master's  will.  Faith 
was  to  show  itself  in  Tirtne,  and  -virtue  would  bring 
knowledse,  and  knowledge  would  strengUien  faith. 
Oomp.  2  Pet.  i  5,  as  showing  that  the  lesson  had 
been  leamt. 

(8)  Gird  thyself,  and  serve  me.— Better,  mtnitf^ 
to  me.  The  words  receive  a  fresh  significance  if  we 
connect  them  with  chap.  zii.  37,  of  which  they  are,  as 
it  were,  the  com^ment.  There  the  Master  promises 
that  He  will  gird  Himself  ,  and  minister  to  His  aisciples. 
Here  He  tells  them  that  He  too  requires  a  senrice. 
They  must  give  Him  the  meat  and  the  drink  of  seeing 
that  His  Father's  will  is  done  on  earth  (John  iv.  S2, 34), 
and  then  they  too  shall  be  sharers  in  BGLb  joy.  Yet 
another  aspect  of  the  same  truths  is  found  in  the  later 
promise  ox  the  Lord  of  the  Ohurdies  to  the  servant 
who  watches  for  1^  coming,  *'  I  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  Me  "  (Bev.  iiL  20). 

(^)  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  .  •  P— The  words 
are  spoken,  of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old 
relations  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  not  from 
that  of  those  who  recognise  that  master  and  slave  are 
alike  children  of  the  same  Father  and  servants  of  the 
same  Master.  In  order  to  understand  their  bearing, 
we  must  remember  how  the  subtle  poison  of  self- 
righteousness  was  creeping  in,  even  into  the  souls  of 
the  disciples,  leading  tnem  to  ask,  ''What  shall  we 
have  therefore  ?"  (Matt.  xix.  19),  and  to  ask  for  high 
places  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  21). 

(10)  Say,  We  are  nnprofltable  servants.—There 
is  something  venr  suggestive  in  the  use  of  the  same 
word  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  parable  of  the 
Talents  (Matt.  zxv.  30).  Qod,  we  are  taught,  mav  re- 
ooffnise  and  reward  the  varying  use  which  men  make  of 
gifts  and  opportunities.  But  all  boasting  is  excluded ; 
and  in  relation  to  Qod  the  man  who  has  gained  the  ten 
talents  has  to  own  that  he  has  nothing  that  he  has  not 
received,  and  to  confess  that  he  standi,  as  it  were,  on  a 
level  with  the  **  unprofitable  servant."    Any  personal 


daim  on  the  ground  of  merit  falls  to  the  ground  before 
such  a  deckration,  and  still  more  any  speculative  theory 
of  works  of  supererogation,  and  of  the  transfer  of 
the  merits  gunea  by  them  from  one  man  to  his  fellow- 
servants  and  f eUow-sinners. 

(U)  And  it  came  to  'pass,  as  he  went  to* 
Jerusalem. — ^This  is  the  first  distinct  note  of  time  in 
St.  Luke's  narrative  since  chap.  iz.  51.  It  appears  to 
coincide  vrith  the  journey  of  which  we  read  m  Matt, 
six.  1,  Mark  x.  1,  and  is  the  commencement  of  the 
last  progress  throo^  the  re^ons  in  which  our  Lord  had 
alreadv  carried  on  His  ministry.  The  fact,  peculiar  to 
St.  Luce,  that  it  led  Him  through  Samaria,  apparently 
through  that  part  of  it  which  lay  on  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  is  obviously  reported  in  connection  vrith  the 
mirade  that  follows,  the  other  Gospels  dwelling  on  the 
departure  from  GkJilee,  and  the  continuance  of  the 

3'oumey  to  Jerusalem  by  the  route  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  vaUey. 

(12)  Ten  men  that  were  lepers.— On  the  gjsneral 
character  of  leprosy,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  viiL  2.  As 
only  one  of  these  was  a  Samaritan,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  unnamed  village  was,  as  has  been  saia,  on  the 
border-land  of  the  two  provinces.  It  is,  perhaps,  sig* 
nificant  that  our  Lord  takes  neither  of  the  usual 
caravan  roads — one  of  which  passed  through  Samaria, 
the  other  through  Fenea — ^but  chooses  one  for  Himself 
that  led  through  the  one  district  into  the  other.  The 
herding-  together  of  those  who  were  shut  out  from  all 
other  fellowship  has  its  parallel  in  the  four  lepers  of 
2  Kings  vii.  3. 

Wmoh  stood  aflBur  off.— In  this  case,  then,  there 
was  no  running  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as  in 
the  earlier  case  of  healing.  Thev  kept,  it  would  seem 
probable,  to  the  legal  limit  of  one  nundred  paces. 

(13)  Jesus,  Master,  have  meroy  on  ns.— The 
Greek  word  for  "  Master  "  is  again  that  which  has 
been  noticed  as  St.  Luke's  usual  equivalent  for  "  BabbL'* 
(See  Note  on  chap.  v.  5.)  We  may  believe  that  the 
earlier  instance  of  leprosy  beinff  cleansed  (Matt  viiL  2)» 
possibly  many  such  mstances  (Matt.  xi.  5),  had  in  some 
way  come  to  their  knowledge. 

(U)  Go  shew  yourselves  iinto  the  priests.^ 
On  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  command,  see  Note 
on  Matt.  viii.  4.  Here,  nowever,  it  may  be  noted,  there 
was  no  accompanying  touch  as  the  outward  means  and 
pledge  of  healing,  and  the  command  was  therefore,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  it  had  been  before,  a  trial  and 
test  €^  faiUi.  It  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Any  priest  in  any  town  was  qualified  « 
for  the  function  of  mspecting  and  deciding  on  the 
completeness  of  the  cure.  Suddenly,  or  by  degrees, 
as  thev  went,  the  taint  of  blood  disappeared,  and 
their  Aesh  became  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  o£ 
health. 
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yourselyes  unto  the  priests.*  And  it  «i*t.u«. 
came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went,  they  | 
were  deansed.  ^)  And  one  of  them, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed, 
turned  back,  and  with  a  lond  voice 
glorified  God,  ^^  and  fell  down  on  his 
mce  at  his  feet,  giving  him  thanks : 
and  he  was  a  Samaritan.  (^^  And 
Jesus  answering  said,  Were  there  not 
ten  cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine? 
08)  There  are  not  found  that  returned 


IQr. 


to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this  stran- 
ger. <^>  And  he  said  unto  him.  Arise, 
go  thy  way :  thy  faith  haUi  made  thee 
whole. 

(^)  And  when  he  was  demanded  of 
the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  should  come,  he  answered  them 
and  said.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation:^  W  neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo  here !  or,  lo  there !  for, 
behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 


(u)  Turned  baok,  and  with  a  loud  voioe.— 
The  words  imply  that  the  work  of  healing  was  not 
accomplished  tiU  the  company  of  lepers  were  at  least 
out  of  sight. 

W  And  he  was  a  Samaritan.— As  in  the  ^rable 
*of  the  GkxKl  Samaritan,  St.  Lnke's  purpose  m  tiie 
selection  of  the  incident  falls  in  with  what  may  be 
called  the  Catholicity  of  his  Qospel,  the  breaking  down 
of  every  middle  wall  of  partition  that  divided  the  Jew 
from  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  As  the  narrafciye 
is  pecnliar  to  his  record,  we  may  reasonably  beUeye 
that  it  was  one  of  the  facts  with  which  he  be<»me 
acquainted  in  the  coarse  of  his  personal  inqniries  in 
Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  significant,  in  this  case, 
that  the  barrier  had  been  already  broken  down  for  a 
time  by  the  common  pressure  of  calamity,  but  no  en- 
during sense  of  fellowship  had  as  yet  taken  its  place. 
The  nine  would  seem  to  have  separated  themselyes 
from  the  Samaritan  as  soon  as  tney  were  cleansed. 
Men  want  more  than  the  "  misery  *  which  our  common 
proverb  assodates  with  "strange"  companions,  before 
they  learn  the  lesson  of  brotheraood  in  its  fulness. 

(17)  Were  there  not  ten  deansed  P— There  is,  it 
is  clear,  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise,  and  grief,  and 
indignation,  in  the  qne^ion  thus  asked.  lA>okiiig  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  an  ethical  question  of  some 
difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  nine  had  had  faith  to 
be  healed— and  the  fact  that  they  were  healed  implies 
it — ^how  was  it  that  faith  did  not  show  itself  further  in 
gratitude  and  love  P  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life  which  are 
found  at  times  in  cases  that  are  as  the  cleansing  of  ti^e 
soul's  lepro^.  Men  have  the  faith  whidi  justifies; 
they  are  pardoned,  and  they  have  the  sense  of  freedom 
from  the  burden  and  the  disease  of  sin,  and  yet  their 
lives  show  no  glow  of  lovinff  gratitude.  They  shrink 
from  fellowship  with  those  wno,  having  been  sharers  in 
the  same  blessmg  with  themselves,  are  separated  from 
them  by  outwm  lines  of  demarcation.  We  may, 
perhaps,  think,  without  being  over-bold,  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  the  Baptist,  who  continued  in  their 
separatist  life  at  Ephesus,  without  knowing  the  warmth 
and  love  and  loy  of  the  indwelling  ofwe  Spirit,  as 

5 resenting  sucn  analogous  phenomena.  (See  l^otes  on 
Lcts  xix.  1 — ^7.)  The  history  of  most  diurches  or 
smaller  religious  societies,  perhaps  also  that  of  most 
individual  men,  presents  many  more. 

W  Save  this  stranger— The  word  for"  stranger  ** 
means  literally,  a  man  of  another  race,  an  <iUen.  It 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  of  Isa.  Ivi.  3.  It  was  probably  a 
term  of  contempt  in  common  use  among  the  Jews. 

{Gomp.  the  kinared  word  "aliens,"  with  special  re- 
erence  to  the  Philistines,  in  Heb.  zL  34,  and  "one 
of  another  nation"  in  Acts  z.  2a)    It  implied^  as  did 


the  whole  treatment  of  the  Samaritans  by  the  Jews, 
that  the  former  were  not  recognised  as  being,  in  any 
sense,  children  of  Abraham. 

(19)  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole —The 
verb,  elsewhere  rendered,  as  in  chap.  viL  50,  "hath 
saved  thee,"  is  obviously  niBed  here  so  as  to  include  both 
its  higher  and  lower  meanings.  The  nine  had  had 
sufficient  faith  for  the  restoration  of  the  heatth  of  their 
body ;  his  had  gone  further,  and  had  given  a  new  and 
purer  life  to  his  soul. 

(80)  When  he  was  demanded  of  the  Phari- 
Bees.— The  question  may  have  been  asked  in  a  different 
tone,  by  different  classes  of  those  who  bore  the  common 
name  of  Pharisee.  There  were  some  who  were  really 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom; 
there  were  some  who  lutogether  rejected  the  claim  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Ohrist.  In  the  lips  of  the 
one  set^  the  question  implied  a  tannt ;  in  those  of  the 
other,  sometninff  like  impatience.  The  terms  of  the 
answer  contain  wat  which  met  both  cases. 

Cometh  not  with  observation.— The  Enfflish 
noun  exactly  answers  to  the  meaning  of  the  GreeS:,  as 
meaning  careful  and  anxious  watchmg.  There  was, 
perhaps,  a  special  force  in  the  word,  as  referring  to 
the  two  forms  of  "  watching  "  of  whicii  our  Lord  nad 
been  the  object  Some  of  i&  Pharisees  had  "  observed" 
Him  once  and  a^pain  with  a  nurpose  more  or  less  hostilei 
(Gomp.  chaps,  vl  7;  xiv.  1;  Mark  iil  2;  where  the  Greek 
verb  IS  that  from  which  the  noun  here  used  is  derived.) 
Others  were  looking  for  some  sign  from  heaven,  to  ahow 
that  He  was  the  promised  Head  of  the  Sangdom.  They 
are  told  that  whni  it  comes  it  will  not  be  in  conjunction 
with  any  such  "  observation  "  of  outward  things ;  it  would 
burst  upon  them  suddenly.  In  the  meantime  tiiey  must 
look  for  the  signs  of  its  presence  in  quite  another  reffion. 
The  marginal  reading,  "outward  shew" — that  vmich 
is  subject  to  observaraon — though  giving  an  adequate 
meaning,  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 

(SI)  Tne  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.— 
The  marginal  reading, "  among  you,"  has  been  adopted, 
somewhat  hastily,  hj  most  commentators.  So  taken, 
the  words  emphaticaUy  assert  the  actual  presence  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  already  in  the  midst  of  them  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  asking  when  it  would 
appear.  The  use  of  the  Greek  ^position  is,  however, 
all  but  decisive  against  this  iuteipretation.  It  is 
emnloved  for  that  which  is  '^within,"  as  contrasted 
wiui  uiat  which  is  "  without,"  as  in  Matt.  xxiiL  26,  and 
in  the  LXX.  version  for  the  "  inward  parts,"  or  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  as  contrasted  with  the  outwaro,  as  in 
Pss.  dii  1 ;  dx.  22 ;  Isa.  xvi  II.  It  was  in  that  region, 
in  the  life  which  must  be  bom  again  (John  iiL  S\  thai 
men  were  to  look  for  the  kingdom ;  and  there,  wneUuv 
they  accepted  it  or  rejected  it,  they  would  find  suficient 
tolcens  ox  its  power. 
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you.  ^  ^^>  And  lie  said  unto  the  disciples. 
The  days  will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire 
to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  ye  shaU  not  see  it.  ^^  And  they 
shall  say  to  you,"*  See  here;  or,  see 
there:  go  not  after  ihemy  nor  follow 
ihefm.  (^>  For  as  the  lightning,  that 
lighteneth  out  of  the  one  'pari  under 
heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  'pari 
under  heaven ;  so  shall  also  the  Son  of 
man  be  in  his  day.  <^)  But  first  must 
he  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  this  generation.  ^  And  as  it  was 
in  the  do^ys  of  Noe,*  so  shall  it  be  also 
in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  <^J  They 
did  eat,  thejr  drank,  they  married  wives, 
they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the 
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day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and 
the  flood  came,  and  destroyed  them  alL 
(^)  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Lot;*  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they 
bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they 
builded ;  <^>  but  the  same  day  that  Lot 
went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and 
brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed 
ihem  all.  ^^  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in 
the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed. 
<^>  In  that  day,  he  which  shall  be  upon 
the  housetop,  and  his  stuff  in  the  house, 
let  him  not  come  down  to  take  it  away : 
and  he  that  is  in  the  field,  let  him  like- 
wise not  return  back.  <^  Bemember 
Lot's  wife.'  ^^^  Whosoever  shall  seek 
to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;'  and  who- 


(ffi)  When  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  man.— The  words  express  both 
the  backward  glanoe  of  regret,  and  the  forward  look  of 
yearning  expectation.  The  former  feeling  had  been 
deecrib^  before,  when  the  disciples  were  told  that  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  should  fast  when  the 
Bridegroom  should  be  taken  from  them  (chap.  v.  34 ; 
Matt.  IX.  15 ;  Mark  ii  19).  The  latter  was  expressed  by 
one  of  those  who  were  now  listening,  when  he  spoke  of 
men  as  "  looking  for  and  M^ly  hasting  "  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  Qod  (2  Pet.  in.  1^ ;  by  another,  when  he 
recorded  the  crv  of  the  sonls  bcoieath  the  altar,  "  How 
long,  O  Lordr"  (Bev.  vi.  10).  It  is,  we  must  re- 
member, the  disciples,  and  not  the  Pharisees,  who  are 
now  addressed.  In  the  long,  weary  years  of  conflict 
that  lay  before  than,  th^  would  often  wish  that  they 
oonld  be  back  affain  in  the  pleasant  days  of  friendly 
converse  in  the  dd  Galilean  me,  or  that  they  could  l)e 
carried  forward  to  the  day  of  the  final  victory.    Analo- 

us  emotions  of  both  kinds  have,  of  course,  been  f  dt 
the  snoceseors  of  the  disciples  in  all  ages  of  the 

lurch.  They  ask,  "Why  the  former  davs  were  better 
than  the  latter  P  (Eodes.  vii  10) ;  they  asl  also,  in  half- 
murmnring  impatience,  **  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  His 
chariots?^  (tHidf^.  v.  28);  sometimes,  eyen  in  the 
accents  of  nnbehef,  ''Where  is  the  promise  of  His 
coming  ?"  (2  Pet.  iiL  4). 

(28)  gee  here ;  or,  see  there.— See  Note  on  Matt 
xziv.  23.  The  words  are  all  but  identical,  but  the 
difference  in  the  context  and  the  occasion  should  be 
noticed  as  another  illustration  of  that  reproduction  of 
the  same  forms  of  thought  and  language  to  whic^ 
attention  has  so  often  been  called. 

O*)  Tor  afl  the  Ufi^tning.— See  Note  on  Matt, 
zxiv.  27.  There  is,  however,  a  noticeable  variation  in 
the  form;  the  two  "parts  under  heaven"  taking  the 
place  of  the  "  east "  and  tiie  '*  west,"  and  the  "  d^x^  A  the 
Son  of  Man"  taking  the  place  of  the  more  formal 
**  coming,"  or  jparotwia,  which,  as  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned,  occurs  only  in  St.  Id^tthew.    There  is  also, 


perhaps,  more  pictorial  viyidness  in  the  two  words, 
'*  lighteneth,"  "  shineth,"  than  in  St.  Matthew's  "  cometh 
out,"  and  "appeareth,"  which  is  probably  the  right 
rendering  of  the  word  there  translated  ''  shineth."  In 
anjr  case,  the  words  in  St.  Matthew  are  less  vivid  in 
>their  force. 

(25)  But  first  must  he  suffer  many  things.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22.    The  inteiposiiion 
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of  this  i>rophecy  of  the  Passion  in  a  discourse  whidi 
bears  primarilv  on  the  Second  Advent  is  an  indi- 
vidualising feature  of  this  record  of  St.  Luke's. 

(26)  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe.— See  Notes 
on  Matt.  xxiy.  26,  27.  Here,  also,  the  '*  days  "  of  the 
Son  of  Man  take  the  place  of  the  i^arotwta. 

(S7)  They  did  eat,  they  drank.-^Better,  as  in  Si 
Matthew,  ih^  were  eciHng  and  drinking,  marrying, 
.  .  .;  the  tense  throughout  being  that  which  implies 
continuous  and  repeated  action. 
.  The  flood. — The  Greek  word  is  always  used  in  the 
New  Testament  for  the  deluge  of  Noah,  that  meaning 
having  been  stamped  on  it  dv  the  use  of  it  in  the 
LXXT  version  in  Gen.  vL  17,  vIl  6,  7, 10, 17. 

(28)  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Lot. — The  illustration  does  not  occur  in  the  otherwise 
parallel  passage  of  Matt.  xxiv.  26,  27,  but  was  naturally 
suggested  by  our  Lord's  frequent  reference  to  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain  (chap.  x.  12;  Matt  x.  15;  xi.  23).  The  alia- 
sion  to  Lot  in  2  t^et.  ii.  7,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
impression  made  on  the  Apostle  by  this  revival  of  the 
history. 

They  bought,  they  sold.— As  in  the  preceding 
verse,  the  imperfect  tense  is  used,  they  were  haying^ 
they  were  eeUing.  There  is  a  characteristic  difference 
in  the  insertion  of  these  verbs  and  tho  two  which 
follow,  as  indicating  a  higher  advance  in  social  life 
than  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

(^)  It  rained  fire  and  brimstone.— The  com- 
bination of  the  two  Greek  words  is  found  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  Gen.  xix.  24^  and  obviously  suggested  the 
like  combination  here  and  in  Bev.  xiv.  lO,  xx.  13,  xxi  8. 

(81)  He  whioh  shall  be  upon  the  housetop, 
and  his  stuff. — ^Better,  his  goods,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  ^ ; 
Maik  iii  27.    (See  Notes  on  Matt  xxiv.  17, 18.) 

(SB)  Bemember  Lot's  wife.--The  reference  to  this, 
as  to  the  history  of  Lot  generally,  is  peculiar  to  St. 
Luke,  and  speaks  strongly  for  the  independence  of  his 
GospeL  The  account  of  Lot's  wife  liad,  however, 
alreadv  been  used,  or  was  used  shortlv  afterwards 
(the  oaite  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  being  an  un- 
settled problem),  to  point  a  like  moral,  and  the  "stand- 
ing pillar  of  salt "  nad  become  "  a  monument  of  an 
unbeiieYing  soul "  (Wisd.  x.  7).  She  had  looked  back, 
as  the  diMiples  were  told  not  to  look,  and  the  glance 
had  been  fatal  (Gen.  xix.  26). 

0»)  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life.— 
The  better  MSS.  give  a  word  which  is  rendered  else- 
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soever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 
W  I  tell  you/  in  that  night  there  shall 
be  two  men  in  one  bed ;  &e  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  shall  be  left. 
<*>  Two  women  shall  be  binding  to- 
gether ;  tiie  one  shall  be  ts^en,  and  the 
other  left.  ^^  Two  men  shall  be  in  the 
field;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
left.^  W  And  they  answered  and  said  unto 
him.  Where,  LordP*  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Wheresoever  the  body  w,  thither 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

CHAPTEE  XVllL— (^)  And  he  spake 


e  1  TtkMfr  i^  17. 
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▲J),  at. 


a  parable  unto  them  io  this  end,  that 
men  ought  always  to  pray,^  and  not  to 
faint ;  ^'^  saying,  There  was  in  a  citv  a 
judge,  which  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man  :  ^^^  and  there  was  a  widow 
in  that  city;  and  she  came  unto  him^ 
saying.  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary* 
<*>  And  he  would  not  for  a  while :  but 
afterward  he  said  within  himself,  Though 
I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man ;  <*>  yet 
because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will 
avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming 
she  weary  me.  '^^^  And  the  Lord  said^ 
Hear  what    the    unjust   judge    saitlu 


wlune  by  "purchase  "  (Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  13),  and 
perhaps  always  suggests,  as  the  other  word  for  "  save  " 
does  not  suggest,  the  idea  of  some  transaction  of  the 
kind.  So  here,  the  man  most  purchase,  as  it  were,  his 
'  lower  life  at  the  price  of  the  nigher,  and  he  will  be  a 
loser  by  the  bargam. 

Shall  preserve  it.— Here,  aoain,  the  Enjo^h  verb 
is  weak.  Better,  ahall  aive  We  to  U,  The  same 
Qreek  word  occurs  in  the  better  MSS.  of  1  Tim.  vL  18, 
and  is  there  rendered  hy  "quicken,"  and  in  its  passive 
form  in  Acts  vii.  49,  where  it  should  be  translated 
preserved  alive,  and  this  is  dearly  the  meaning  here. 
'The  man  who  is  content  to  risk  nis  natural  life  shall 
gain  a  life  of  a  higher  spiritual  order. 

(H  35)  Two  men  in  one  bed.~See  Notes  on 
Hati.  xxiy.  40,  41.  The  one  to  be  *' taken"  is  pro- 
bably here,  as  there,  the  man  who  is  rescued  from 
destruction.  Here  there  is  a  Tariation  enough  to  prove 
independence,  the  "two  in  one  bed"  being  prefixed 
to  the  examples  given  in  St.  Matthew  as  an  mstanoe 
of  even  closer  companidnship. 

(37)  Where,  Iiord?— The  ouestion  comes  in  natu- 
rally here,  where  the  future  nad  been  foreshadowed 
'in  parables  and  dark  sajrings.  It  would  not  have 
been  natural  in  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  where  the  whole  con- 
text determined  the  locality  of  whidi  our  Lord  was 
speaking. 

Wheresoever  the  body  is.— See  Note  on  Matt, 
xxiv.  28,  the  only  variation  being  the  use  of  "  body  " 
instead  of  "carcase."  The  repetition  of  the  hiuf- 
proverbial  saying  at  a  later  period  indicates  its  import- 
ance as  a  law  of  Qod*s  government.  Men  ask  where 
Hb  judgments  fall,  and  the  answer  is  that  they  fall 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

XVIII. 

(1)  That  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not 
to  flEunt.— The  latter  of  the  two  verbs  is  noticeable  as 
being  used  in  the  New  Testament  by  St.  Luke  and  St. 
PauTonly  (2  Oor.  iv.  1, 16 ;  QaL  vL  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  13). 
The  whole  verse  is  remarbkble  as  beuiff  one  of  the  few 
instances  (verse  9  being  another)  in  which  a  parable  is 
introduced  by  a  distinct  statement  as  to  its  drift  and 
aim. 

(2)  There  was  in  a  city  a  judge.— The  words 
have  an  interest  historioftlly,  as  testif^^  to  the  general 
disorganisation  and  corruption  of  justice  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  then  government  of  Ghdilee  and  FersBa. 
XJnder  the  direct  administration  of  the  Boman  Pro- 
curator, severe  as  his  rule  was,  there  was  probably  a 
better  state  of  tldngs. 


The  case  put  for  the  purpose  of  the  parable  was 
obviously  an  extreme  one.  Every  motive  that  ordinarily 
leads  men  in  office  to  act  rightly  was  absent.  Con- 
science was  dead,  and  there  was  no  love  of  approbation 
or  fear  of  blame  to  supply  its  place. 

(3)  Ther^  was  a  widow  in  that  city.~The 
neglect  of  the  cause  of  the  widow  had  always  been 
noted  bv  Lawgiver  and  Prophet— land  it  was  one  of  the 
notes  of  a  high  ethicsl  standiutl  in  both— las  the  extremest 
form  of  oppressive  tyranny  (Ex.  xxiL  22  ;  Deut  x. 
18,  xxvii.  19;  Isa.  i.  17,  23;  Eaek.  xxil  7).  Comp. 
also  the  speech  of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  (2  Sanu 
xiv.  2,  5). 

She  oame  unto  him, — ^T9ie  tense  implies  continual 
coming. 

Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary  .—The  term  is  used 
in  its  legal  sense.  She  was  plaintiff,  and  he  defendant, 
or,  it  may  be,  vice  verad.  The  judge  put  off  his 
dedsion,  and  the  "  law's  delay  "  was  worse  to  her  than 
the  original  wrong  had  been. 

(*)  He  would  not  for  a  while.— The  judge  was 
callous  and  dead  to  pity,  even  for  that  extremest 
wretchedness.  The  pieadings  of  the  widow  wer» 
simply  an  annoyance,  which  at  first  he  bore  with  in* 
difference. 

Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man.— 
Here,  also,  there  is  a  graphic  touch  of  intensity.  The  man 
had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  hypocrisy,  oonsdous  or 
unconscious,  and  saw  himself  even  as  others,  even  as- 
Gk>d,  saw  him. 

(5)  Iiest  by  her  oontinual  ooming  she  weary 
me. — ^The  latter  verb  is  again  one  which  takes  its  place 
in  the  vocabulary  of  unusual  words  common  to  St. 
Luke  and  St.  PauL  It  meets  us  in  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  and 
is  there  rendered  "  I  keep  under  mv  body."  Literally, 
however,  it  expresses  the  act  of  tne  pugilist  when  ha 
strikes  a  blow  which  leaves  a  livid  bruise  on  his  oppo- 
nent's face,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  transfenM, 
in  the  natmral  transition  of  popular  metaphor  into  the 
forms  of  colloquial  language,  from  the  arena  to  common 
life.  So  we  talk  of  men  "  hitting  hsfd  "  or  "  pving  a 
knock-down  blow  "  in  controversy  or  debata  What  is- 
described  here  is  the  continuous  shower  of  blows, 
each  of  which  is  short  of  a  '*  knock-down,"  wlule  thdr 
accumulative  effect  is,  in  the  nearest  eq^uivalent  of 
modem  English,  that  the  man  is  so  "  punished  "  that 
he  is  elad  to  give  over  at  any  price. 

(<0  The  unjust  jud^e.— Literallv,  the  judge  of 
injustice,  as  with  the  unjust  steward  ui  chap.  xvL  ^ 
the  usual  adjective  giving  way  to  the  stronger,  more 
Hebraic  idiom  of  the  characterising  genitive. 
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^  And  shall  not  Grod  avenge  his  own 
elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  nnto  him, 
though  he  bear  long  with  them  P  (®>  I 
tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedi- 
ly. Nevertheless  when  tiie  Son  of  man 
cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  P 


1  Or.  a$  b§ing 
riifktttma. 


W  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto 
certain  which  trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,^  and  de* 
spised  others:  <^^>  two  men  went  up 
into  the  temple  to  pray;  the  one  & 
Pharisee,  and  the  otiier    a  publican. 


(7)  And  shall  not  Gkxl  avenge  his  own  elect  P— 
There  is  at  first  somethixig  which  jars  on  us  in  this 
choice  of  an  extrame  instuice  of  human  nnrighteons- 
nees  as  a  pazable  from  which  we  are  to  learn  the  natme 
and  the  power  of  prayer.  It  is  not  as  it  was  with  the 
XJnjnst  Steward,  zor  there,  according  to  the  troe  in- 
teipretation  of  the  parable,  the  nnri^teons  man  stood 
for  those  who  were  relatiyely,  at  least,  themselves  un- 
righteous. It  is  a  partial  explanaiion  that  our  Lord 
presses  home  upon  the  disciples  an  a  fortiori  arg^nment. 
If  reiterated  entreaties  preyail  with  men,  whose  cha- 
racter and  wills  are  set  against  them,  how  much  more 
with  God,  in  whom  charMster  and  will  anticipate  the 
prayer  P  Even  so^  howeyer,  we  hare  the  diflSlculty  that  the 
idea  of  prayer  as  prevailing,  at  last,  through  manifold 
repetitions,  seems  at  variance  with  the  teachmg  that  con- 
demns vain  repetitions,  on  the  ground  that  our  Father 
knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask  Him.  (See  Note 
on  Matt.  vi.  7.)  May  we  not  think  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  intentional  assumption  by 
our  Lord  of  a  stand-point  which  was  not  His  own, 
but  that  of  those  whom  He  sought  to  teach  P  Even 
His  disciples  were  thinking  of  GkM,  not  as  their  Father, 
who  loved  them,  but  as  a  far-off  King,  who  needed 
to  be  roused  to  action.  They  cdled  on  Him  in 
their  aflBictions  and  persecutions,  and  their  soul 
fainted  within  them,  and  they  became  weary  of  thdr 
prayers.  Might  not  the  parable  be  meant  (1)  to  teach 
enek  as  these  that  from  their  own  point  of  view  t^ir 
wisdom  was  to  persevere  in  prayer,  and  (2)  to  lead  them 
to  reoonsider  the  ground  from  whid^  they  had  started  P 
And  the  one  result  would  in  such  a  case  lead  on  almost 
necessarily  to  the  other.  Prayer  has  a  marvellous  s^- 
puiifying  power,  and  the  imperfect  thoughts  of  Qod  in 
which  it  may  have  had  its  beginning  become  clearer  as 
it  contniues.  It  is  one  of  the  ever-recurring  paradoxes 
of  the  spiritual  life,  that  when  we  are  most  importunate 
we  feel  most  strongly  how  little  importunity  is  needed. 

Avenge  his  own  elect.— Literally,  work  out  Hie 
vengeance  for,  the  Greek  noun  having  the  arHde.  The 
"  vengeance  **  is  not,  however,  that  of  retaliation  such  as 
human  passions  seek  for,  but  primarily  the  "  vindication" 
of  Qod's  elect,  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  includes 
retribution  upon  others  only  so  far  as  it  is  involved 
in  this.  (Gomp.  the  use  of  the  word  in  Bom.  zii.  19 ; 
2  Cor.  viL  11 ;  Ueb.  z.  SO.)  This  is  the  first  occurrence 
of  the  word  "  elect "  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  but  it  beirins 
to  be  prominent  about  this  time  in  our  Lord's  teachmg. 
(See  Notes  on  Matt.  xz.  16 ;  xxiv.  22.)  The  "  elect " 
are  the  disdples  who  being  "  called  "  obey  the  "  call " 
(Bom.  viii.  w).  The  further  question, What  leads  them 
to  obey  P  is  not  here  in  view. 

Whioh  ory  day  and  night  unto  him.— The  words 
look  to  the  coming  trials  and  afflictions  of  the  elect, 
which  as  yet  the  disciples  knew  not,  or  knew  only  in  part. 
To  see  the  world  a^fainst  them,  and  its  rulers  crusning 
them,  to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds,  this  would 
tempt  them  to  think  that  Qod  was  not  with  them,  that 
He  had  deceived  them.  (Gomp.  the  language  of 
Jer.  xz.  7.)  In  the  prayer  of  the  souls  beneaui  the 
ahar  (Bev.  vL  10),  we  have  an  echo  of  the  ques- 


tion. In  St.  Peter's  insistence  on  the  "  long-suffering  ** 
of  God  (2  Pet  iii  9),  we  have  a  proof  that  he  £mI 
learnt  the  answer. 

Though  he  bear  long  with  them.— Literally, 
hearing  long  with  them.  The  better  MSS.  give  "  and 
hear  long  with  them*'  The  English,  which  suggests 
the  thought  that  Qod,  bears  with,  t.e.,  tolerates.  His 
elect,  is  misleading.  What  is  meant  is,  that  He  shows 
Himself  alow  to  anger  '* over  them**  i.0.,  where  thev 
are  concerned.  They  implore  that  "long-suffering'^ 
for  themselves.  They  are  tempted  to  murmur  when  it 
is  extended  to  others. 

(B)  When  the  Son  of  man  oometh,  shall  he 
flndfkdthP — ^llie  question  implies,  it  is  obvious,  aa 
answer  in  the  negative.  Wben  St*  Luke  wrote  hia 
Gospel,  men  were  witnessing  a  primary,  though  partial, 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Iniquity  was  aboundinp^» 
and  the  love  of  many  was  waxing  cold.  And  yet  m. 
one  sense  He  was  near,  even  at  the  doors  ( Jas.  v.  8,  9), 
when  men  thought  that  the  wheels  of  His  chariot  drove 
slowly.  So  has  it  been,  and  so  will  it  be,  in  the  gpreat 
"  days  of  the  Lord "  in  the  Church's  history,  which 
are  preludes  of  the  final  Advent;  so  shall  it  be  in 
tbat  Advent  itself. 

W  Unto  oertain  whioh  tmsted  in  them- 
aelves  •  •  .—Here,  as  above,  the  purpose  of  the 
parable  is  stated  at  the  outset.  It  is,  perhaps,  open  for 
us  to  think  that  isolated  fragments  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  treasured  up  here  and  there  in  the  memory  of 
ctisdples,  and  written  down  in  answer  to  St.  Luke's 
inquiries  in  the  second  stage  of  the  growth  of  th« 
Gk)8pel  records,  would  be  ukely  to  have  such  am 
introduction. 

The  "certain  which  trusted"  are  not  specified  as 
bein^  actually  Pharisees,  and  included,  we  mav  believe,, 
disciples  in  whom  the  Pharisee  temper  was  gaming  the 
mastery,  and  who  needed  to  be  taught  as  by  a  reSuctio 
ad  abe/wrdwm^  what  it  naturally  led  to. 

Despised  others.— literally,  the  reet^-vie,,  all 
others.  The  word  for  "despise,"  literally,  couni  a» 
noihina,  is  again  one  of  those  which  St.  Luke  has,  and 
tihe  other  Evangelists  have  not  (that  in  Mark  ix.  12 
differs  in  form),  but  which  is  frequent  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  St.  Paul  (Bom.  xiv.  3,  10;  1  Cor.  xvi.  11, 
et  dL).  This  universal  depredation  of  others  woTdd 
seem  almost  an  exf^n^eration,  if  enerience  did  not 
show — e,g,,  as  in  the  history  of  Montauism  and  analo^us 
forms  01  error— how  easily  men  and  women,  religious 
societies  and  orders,  drift  into  it,  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  set  any  limits  to  thie  monomania  of  egotism — above  all» 
of  religious  egotism.  It  never  uttored  itself,  perhaps, 
in  a  more  repulsive  form  than  when  the  Pharisees  came 
to  speak  of  the  mat  mass  of  their  brother-Israelites 
as  the  bruto  people,  the  "  people  of  the  earth." 

(10)  Went  up  into  the  temple.—The  peculiar 
form  of  the  verb,  " went  up*'  was  strictly  justified  hj 
the  position  of  the  Temple.  It  stood  on  what  had  been 
Mount  Moriah,  and  rose  high  above  the  other  buildings 
of  the  dty. 

The  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican. 
— ^The  two  words  would  be  more  pictorially  suggestive  to 
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The  Cry  of  the  Ptiblioan. 


W  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus 
with  himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I 
am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners, 
nnjost,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  pub- 


lican. <^>  I  fSiu9t  twice  in  the  week,  I 
give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.  <^)  Ajid 
the  publican,  standing  a&r  o£^  would 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 


the  disciples  than  they  are,  at  fir8t»  to  ns.  They  would 
Bee  the  Pharisee  with  his  broad  blue  sUUh,  or  fringe, 
and  the  TqfihiUin  (sprayers),  or  phylacteiiee,  fastened 
conspicuonsly  on  brow  and  shonlder ;  the  publican  in 
his  common  working  dress,  with  no  ontward  badge  to 
testify  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Covenant.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  GkxKl  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal 
Son  Twhere  see  Notes),  the  parable  may  hare  stated 
actual  facts.  Of  one  snch  publican  we  read  not  long 
afterwards.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xix.  8.) 

(11)  The  FhariBee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself. — ^A  false  stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the 
Pharisee's  attitude,  as  though  his  standing  erect  was  in 
.itself  an  indication  of  his  self-riffhteous  pnde.  But  the 
publican  alse  stood,  and  although  another  tense  of  the 
same  yerb  is  used,  it  is  an  over-subtle  refinement  to 
see  this  difference  between  the  two  forms.  Standing  was, 
indeed,  with  the  Jews,  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  self -same  participle  is  used  here  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  in  chap.  xix.  8  of  Zacchsus.  The  order  of  the  words 
in  the  Ghreek  is  "  standing  by  (or,  with)  himself,  prayed 
thus  (or,  08  follows) ; "  and  it  is  a  question  of  punctua- 
tion whether  the  words  point  to  tiie  Pnarisee's 
standing  "by  himself,"  shrinking  from  contact  with 
others,  and  so  making  himself  tiie  "observed  of  all 
observers,"  or,  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  that  he 
"  prayed  with  himself."  The  general  use  of  the  pre- 
position is  all  but  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Imer 
view.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  as  has  been  some- 
what hastily  assumed,  that  the  prayer  was  a  silent  one, 
that  even  he  would  not  have  darea  to  utter  aloud  sudi 
a  boast  as  that  which  follows.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  typical  Pharisee  to  lead  him  to  any 
such  sense  of  shame ;  and  silent  prayer,  never  customary 
among  the  Jews  at  any  time,  would  have  been  at 
variance  with  every  tradiraon  of  the  Pharisees.  (Oomp. 
Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  5,  7).  So  fur  as  the  phrase  has  any 
special  point,  it  indicates  that  he  was  not  praying  to 
(iod  at  all ;  he  was  practically  praying  to  himself,  con- 
gratulating himself,  half-consciously,  that  he  had  no 
need  to  pray,  in  the  sense  of  asking  for  pardon,  or  peace, 
or  righteousness,  thongh  it  might  be  right,  by  way  of 
example,  to  perform  his  acts  of  devotion  and  to  thank 
God  tor  what  he  had  received.  The  words  remind  us 
— (1)  of  the  title  which  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  to 
his  Stoic  MediiaJbUnu — **  TkoughJU  (or  better,  perhaps, 
communiiMu)  with  himself^* — ^in  which  he,  too,  begms 
with  thanksflnving  and  self-graiulations  on  the  pro- 
gress he  had  maae  in  virtue  from  his  youth  onward 
(Meditt.  L  1) ;  (2)  of  the  more  modem  theoiy  which 
recognises  the  value  of  prayer  as  raising  the  thoughts 
of  man  to  a  higher  level,  by  a  kmd  of  seB-mesmensing 
action,  but  exidudes  from  it  altogether  the  confession 
of  sin,  or  the  supplication  for  pardon,  or  the  "  making 
our  wants  known  unto  Qod  "  (PhiL  iv.  6).  The  verb 
for  "prayed"  is  in  the  tense  which  implies  con- 
tinuance. He  was  making  a  long  address,  of  which 
this  was  a  sample  (chap.  zx.  47). 

Gkxl,  I  thank  thee  .  .  .—We  cannot  say  that  the 
formula,  as  a  formula,  was  wrong.  We  are  bound  to 
thank  Qod  that  we  have  been  kept  from  sins.  But  aU 
devout  minds,  and  all  rightly-constructed  liturgies,  have 
recognised  the  tmtii  that  confession  must  come  first, 
and  that  without  it  thanksgiving  is  merely  the  utterance 


of  a  serene  self-satisfaction  in  outward  comfortis,  or,  as 
here,  of  spiritual  pride. 

That  1  am  not  as  other  men.— Here,  as  before, 
the  rest  of  mankind.  This  was  the  first  false  step. 
He  did  not  compare  his  own  iinperf ections  with  the 
infinite  perfections  of  the  Eternal,  but  with  the  imagined 
greater  imperfections  of  his  fellow-men,  and  so  he 
stood  as  one  who  had  gained  the  shore,  and  looked  with 
pride,  but  not  with  pity,  on  those  who  were  still 
strogglmg  in  the  deep  waters. 

E^oxtioneray  unjust,  adulterers,  .  •  .—The 
first  word  was  aptly  chosen,  and  was  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  the  other  supplicant.  "  Six 
publicans  and  half-a-dosen  extortioners  nad  become  a 
proverb;  and  the  offensive  epithet,  if  not  meant  to  be 
heard  by  the  pubUcan,  was,  at  any  rate,  mentally 
directed  at  him.  In  actual  life,  as  our  Lord  teaches, 
there  was  a  far  worse,  because  a  more  h^pocritica], 
"  extortion  "  practised  generally  by  the  Phansees  them- 
selves (Matt.  xxiiL  2S;  Luke  xL  39).  The  other 
words  are  more  generally  put,  but  they  were  obviously 
spoken  with  side  Ranees  at  this  or  that  bvstander. 
The  language  of  Cromwell  in  dissolving  the  Loiifl[ 
Parliament,  Baying  to  one  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer," 
and  to  another  "  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton," 
to  a  third  "  and  thou  an  extortioner,"  offers  a  curious 
instance  of  unconscious  parallelism  (Hume's  History  of 
Emland,  chap.  Ix.). 

Or  even  as  this  publican.— This  was  the  dimaac 
of  aU.  He  saw  the  man  smiting  on  his  breast  m 
anguish,  and  no  touch  of  pity,  no  desire  to  say  a  word 
of  comfort,  rises  in  his  souL  The  penitent  is  only  a 
foil  to  the  lustre  of  his  own  virtues,  and  gives  the  aest 
of  contrast  to  his  own  insatiable  vanity.  The  very 
pronoun  has  the  ring  of  scorn  in  it. 

(^  I  tsuBt  twioe  in  the  week.— From  the  neg»> 
tive  side  of  his  self-analysis  the  Pharisee  passes  to 
the  positive.  The  Stoic  J&nperor  is  a  littie  less  syste- 
matic, or  rather  groups  his  thanksgiving  after  a  different 
plan,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  higher  etiiical 
standard.  On  the  fasts  of  the  Pharisees  on  the  thnd 
and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  see  Note  on  Matt.  vL  16. 

I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess.— Better,  (/ 
aU  thai  I  acquire,  as  in  Matt  x.  9 ;  Acts  L  18.  lithe 
was  a  tax  on  produce,  not  on  property.  The  boast  of 
the  Pharisee  is,  that  he  paid  the  lesser  tithes,  as  well 
as  the  greater— of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  as  well  as  of  com  and  wine  and  oiL  There 
is  something  obviously  intended  to  be  significant  in  tiic 
man's  selecnon  of  the  sood  deeds  on  wnich  he  plumes 
himself.  He  does  not  think,  as  Job  did  in  his  boasting 
mood,  that  he  had  been  "  a  fkther  to  the  iNwr,"  and 
had  "  made  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  ioy "  (Job 
TKix.  13,  16),  nor  look  back,  as  Nehemiah  looked,  upon 
j^ood  deeds  done  for  his  country  (Neh.  xiiL  14,  22,  31 ) 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  Eor  him  fasthig  ana 
tithes  have  come  to  supersede  the  "weightier  nmtteis 
of  the  Law"  (Matt.  xxm.  23). 

(IS)  The  publican,  standing  aflEur  off.— The  words 
point  to  a  sense  of  shame  which  kept  the  publican 
away  from  the  crowd  of  worshippers  who  pressed 
forward  to  the  ark-end  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
Tem^e — away,  above  all,  from  the  devout  and  respect- 
able Pharisee.    So  might  some  "  forlorn  and  deepezate 
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heaven,  but  smote  xLpon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 
C^^>  I  tell  yon,  this  man  went  down  to 
his  honse  justified  raiher  than  the 
other ;  for  every  one  that  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  abased;'  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shaU  be  exalted. 

0&)  And  they  brought  unto  him  also 
infEints,  that  he  would  touch  them :  but 
when  hie  disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked 
them.  (^^>  But  Jesus  called  them  vnto 
htm,  and  said.  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  xmto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  ^^7)  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  not 
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receive  the  kingdom  of  Grod  as  a  little 
child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 

(^>  And  a  certain  ruler  asked  him,* 
saving.  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  lifeP  (^^  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Why  caUest  thou  me 
good?  none  is  good,  save  one,  that  is, 
God.  (^^  Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments. Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not 
kill.  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  b^  ftlse 
witness,  Honour  thy  &ther  and  thy 
mother.  (^>  And  he  said.  All  these 
have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.  W  Now 
when  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  said 
unto  him.  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing : 


eastaway*'  crouch,  at  some  solemn  serrice,  in  the 
remote  comer  of  the  nave  of  a  cathedral.  He,  too, 
stood,  for  that  was  the  received  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  kneeling,  at  snch  a  time  and  in  that  place,  woidd 
have  been  o^entations. 

Would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 
heaven.  —  There  is  a  subtle  delineation  of  what 
one  may  call  the  physiognomy  of  repentance,  which 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  downcast  kxdc  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  stnperdlious  expression  (taking  the 
adjectiye  in  its  most  literal  sense)  m  the  FhMis^e. 

But  smoto  upon  his  breast.— The  same  act 
meets  us  as  the  eroression  of  eztremest  sorrow  in 
those  who  stood  by  the  cross  (chap,  zziii.  48).  Looked 
at  physiologicallv,  it  seems  to  imply  a  tension  v.f  the 
vessels  of  the  heart,  such  as  we  all  feel  in  deep 
emotion,,  to  which  outward  impact  seems,  in  some 
measure,  to  minister  relief.  So  men  strike  tiieir  chest, 
when  suffering  from  cold,  to  quicken  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  As  being  spontaneous  and  involuntary,  it 
attested  the  reality  ot  the  emotion,  and  contrasted  with 
the  calm,  fixed  attitude  of  the  Pharisee. 

God  be  meroifbl  to  me  a  sinner.— Literally,  to 
me  the  siwner,  as  though^  like  St.  Paul,  he  singled  out 
his  own  guUt  as  exceptional,  and  thought  of  himself 
as  "  the  chief  of  sbmers  "  (1  Tim.  L  15). 

(14)  This  man  went  down  to  his  house,  jus- 
tifled  rather  than  the  other.— The  Greek  n^rticiple 
is  in  the  perfect,  implying  a  completed  and  abidmg 
justification.  There  is  something  suggestive  in  the 
net  that  the  "house  "  is  made  the  test  in  each  case. 
Home-life  is  the  test  of  the  reality  and  aeceptableness 
of  our  worship.  The  Pharisee,  in  spite  of  his  self- 
mtulation,  betrayed  a  conscience  ill  at  ease  by  irrita- 
bility, harshness,  sitting  in  ludgment  upon  others. 
The  publican,  not  in  spite  of  his  self -condemnation,  but 
by  reason  of  it,  went  home  with  a  new  sense  of  peace, 
showing  itself  in  a  new  gentleness  and  cheerfulness. 

For  every  one  that  exaltoth  himself.- Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  xiv.  11.  What  had  there  been  said,  m 
its  bearing  on  man's  outward  life,  and  as  shown  b^  the 
judgment  of  men,  is  here  transferred,  the  law  remaining 
the  same,  to  the  higher  rMrions  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
to  Gk>d*8  judgment.  In  ooth  cases  there  is  a  needless 
variation  m  tne  English  version,  the  Greek  giving  the 
same  verb  for  both  "  abased  "  and  "  humbleth." 

The  lessons  of  the  j^rable  force  themselves  upon 
every  reader.  The  spint  of  religious  egotism,  however, 
is  not  easily  exorcised,  and  we  need,  perhaps,  to  be 
reminded  tliat  the  temper  of  the  Pharisee  may  learn  to 
veil  itself  in  the  language  of  the  publican,  men  con- 


fessing that  they  are  **  miserable  sinners,"  and  resting, 
with  a  secret  self-satisfaction  in  the  confession;  or 
that,  conversely,  the  publican — i,e.,  the  openly  non- 
religious  man — ^may  cease  to  smite  upon  his  oreast,  and 
may  come  to  give  Qod  thanks  that  he  is  not  as  the 
Pharisee. 

(u— 17)  And  they  brought  unto  him  also 
in&ntB.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  13—15;  Mark  x. 
13 — ^16.  St.  Luke,  for  some  reason  or  other  (possibly 
because  he  had  recorded  like  teaching  in  chap.  xvi.  18), 
omits  the  previous  teaching  as  to  divorce.  The  use  of 
the  specific  word  for  "  infants  "  is  peculiar  to  him.  The 
use  A  the  word  in  chaps,  i.  41, 44,  ii.  12, 16,  where  it  is 
rendered  "  babe,"  shows  that  it  includes  the  very  earliest 
staple  of  childhood,  and  so  is  not  without  its  importance 
in  its  beariuff  on  the  question  oi  infant  baptism,  so  far 
as  that  question  is  affected  by  this  narrative. 

(M)  Suffer  little  children  to  oome  unto  me.— 
^The  close  agreement  with  St.  Mark  in  this  and  the 
following  verse,  makes  it  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the 
passages  which  St.  Luke  derived  from  personal  com- 
mumcation  with  him.    (See  Introduction.) 

(is-as)  And  a  certain  ruler  asked  him,  • .  .—See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  1&— 25 ;  Mark  X.  17— 22.  St.  Luke 
alone  describee  the  inquirer  as  a  ''ruler."  As  used 
without  any  defining  genitive,  and  interpreted  by  chap, 
xxiii.  13,  35,  John  m.  1,  vii  26,  48,  ee  al,  it  seems  to 
imnl^  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ck>uncil  or  Ban- 
hea/rvn.  The  term  "  youth,"  in  Matt.  xix.  20,  is  not  at 
variance  with  this  inxerenoe.  It  is  defined  l^  Hiilo  as 
including  the  period  between  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
eight — an  age  at  which  a  place  in  the  Council  was 
probably  open  to  one  who  was  commended  both  by  his 
wealth  and  his  devotion.  St.  Paid  obviously  occupied 
a  position  of  great  influence  at  a  time  when  he  is  de« 
scnlwd  as  a  "  young  man  "  (Acts  viL  58). 

(10)  Why  oalleat  thou  me  good?— The  agreement 
with  St.  li^k  is  again  doeer  than  with  St.  Matthew. 

(90)  Thou  knowest  the  oommandments.— St. 
Luke  here  agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  omitting  the 
''  defraud  not,"  which  we  find  in  St.  Mark. 

(^)  From  my  youth  up.—The  detail  may  be 
noted  as  a  point  in  common  with  St.  Mark,  as  also  ia 
the  omission  of  the  question,  "What  lack  1  yetP*' 
given  in  St.  Matthew. 

(^  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing.— It  may  be 
noted  that  the  words  almost  imply  the  previous  question, 
wMch  has  just  been  referred  to. 

And  oome,  follow  me.— St.  Luke,  with  Si.  Mat^ 
thew,  omits  the  "takii^  up  thy  cross,"  which  is  found 
in  many,  but  not  allTMSS.  of  St.  Mark. 
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sell  aU  iJiat  thou  hast,  and  distribute 
unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow 
me.  (^^  And  when  he  heard  this,  he 
was  very  sorrowful:  for  he  was  very 
Tich.  <^)  And  when  Jesns  saw  that  he 
was  very  sorrowful,  he  said,  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God!  <25)  For  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  (^^  And 
they  that  heard  it  said.  Who  then  can 
be  saved?  <^>  And  he  said,  The  things 
which  are  impossible  with  men  are  pos- 
sible with  God.  <*>  Then  Peter  said,"* 
liO,  we  have  left  all,  and  followed  thee. 
<®)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Verily  I  sav 
unto  you.  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife, 
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or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod's 
sake,  <^>  who  shall  not  receive  mani- 
fold more  in  this  present  time,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

(31)  Then  he  took  imto  him  the  twelve,* 
and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are 
written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished. 
(32)  For  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and 
spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on: 
<^>  and  they  shall  scourge  him,  and  put 
him  to  death:  and  the  third  day  he 
shall  rise  again.  <^)  And  they  under- 
stood none  of  these  things:  and  this 
saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew 
they  the  things  which  were  spoken. 

<^^  And  it  came  to  pass,''  that  as  he 
was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho,  a  certain 


(23)  He  was  very  sorrowAil.— St.  Luke's  word 
stands  half-way  between  St.  Matthew's  ^'  aorrommt " 
«nd  St.  Mark's  vivid  <<  lowering  "  or  "  frowning."  (See 
Kote  on  Mark  x.  22.) 

He  was  very  rich. — St.  Luke's  equivalent  lor  he 
had  greai  posseesions.  There  is,  perhaps,  something 
coiggestiTe,  especially  on  the  yiew  which  has  been  taken 
as  to  the  idennir  of  the  young  ruler,  and  the  purport 
<xf  the  parable  ox  the  Rich  Man  and  Lasama,  iu  the  use 
of  the  Terr  same  adjectiTe  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  parable. 

(2i-27)  When  Jesus  saw  that  he  was  very 
sorrowful.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxz.  23—26 ;  Mark 
X  23—27.  The  better  MSS.  give  simply,  "When 
Jesus  saw  him.  He  said    ...    ." 

How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  .  .  . 
—Another  yerbal  agreement  with  St.  Mark. 

(25)  Through  a  needle's  eye.— The  Greek  word 
for  "  needle  "  in  the  better  MSS.  differs  from  that  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  is  a  more  classical 
word.  That  which  the  others  use  was  unknown  to 
Attic  writers.  The  fact^  small  as  it  is,  takes  its  place 
among  the  signs  of  St.  Luke's  culture. 

m  And  mey  that  heard  it.->St.  Luke's  way  of 
putting  the  fact  suggests  the  thouffht  either  that 
others  may  have  been  present  besides  me  disdples  who 
are  namea  in  the  other  Qospels,  or  that  only  some  of 
the  disciples  heard  what  had  been  said. 

iV)  The  things  which  are  impossible  with 
inen.--The  answer  is  substantially  the  same  as  we  find 
in  the  other  Gospels,  but  it  assumes  in  St.  Luke  some- 
thing more  of  the  form  of  a  generalised  axiom. 
»  (2f-»)  Then  Peter  said,  .  .  .—See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xix.  27-50;  Mark  X.  2a  The  better  MSS.  have,  "  We 
luiTe  left  our  own  (possessions)."  "  All "  was  probably 
substituted  from  a  recollection  of  the  words  as  found  in 
the  other  reports. 

(»)  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  .  .  .— Thero 
is  possibly  something  characteristic  in  the  omission  of 
the  "  lands,"  which  we  find  in  the  other  Gospels.  To 
leaTO  a  '<  house"  implied  the  breaking-mp  of  the  life  of 
iiome  and  its  relationships,  but  the  companion  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  might  well  have  thought  so  little  of 
paiimg  with  a ''field,"  as  a  simple  possesdon  (oomp. 


Acts  i.  18, 19;  iv.  34),  that  the  word  hardly  dwelt  upon 
his  memory  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  special  and 
extraordinary  sacrifice. 

For  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi*s  sake.— Note  the 
freedom  of  reporting  in  the  substitution  of  this  phrase 
in  the  place  of  "  for  My  name's  sake,"  in  Si  Matthew, 
and  "  for  My  sake  and  the  gospel's  "  in  St.  Mark. 

(ao)  Who  shall  not  reoeive  manifold  more. — 
Note,  as  again,  perhaps,  characteristic,  the  omission  of 
the  essentialhr  Jewish  imaffe  of  the  '*  sitting  on  twelve 
thrones  "  in  St.  Matthew,  (3  the  clause  *'  with  persecu- 
tions," in  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  words,  "  Many  that  aro 
first  shall  be  last  ..."  which  we  find  in  both. 

(31--M)  Then  he  took  unto  him  the  twelve.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xx.  17—19;  Mark  x.  92—34.  St. 
Luke,  like  St.  Mark,  passes  over  the  parable  of  the 
Labourers  iu  the  Vineyard.  The  insertion  of  the 
reference  to  ihe  propheoes  of  the  Passion  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  peculiar  to  him,  and  is,  perhaps,  connected 
with  the  prominence  given  to  those  prophecies  in  chap, 
xxir.  27,  U,  45. 

(83)  He  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  Qentilea. — 
The  words  aro  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  Gfospels, 
but  the  **  spitefully  entreated  "  is  peculiar  to  St  Luke. 

(M)  They  understood  none  of  these  things.— 
The  whole  Terse  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  repro- 
duces what  had  been  said  beforo  in  chap.  ix.  45,  where 
see  Note.  It  is  as  though  his  professional  habit  of 
analysis  led  him  to  dwell  on  these  psychological 
phenomena  as  explaining  the  subsequent  bewilderment 
of  the  disdples,  and  their  slowness  to  beUeye  that  th«r 
Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead  (chap.  xxir.  11,  21, 
25,  38).  They  heard  the  words,  but,  as  we  say,  did  not 
"take  in"  thdr  meaning.  For  a  like  analyflis,  see 
Note  on  chap.  xxiL  45. 

This  saying  was  hid  firom  them.— The  Terb  so 
rendered  occurs  hero  only  iu  the  New  Testament.  Its 
precise  meaning  is  "  covered  "  or  "  veiled,"  rather  than 
hidden.  Some  such  thought  of  dimmed  perception 
was  in  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  said  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  that,  as  they  heard  the  Law  and  the  FropheCs, 
**  the  veil  was  upon  their  hearts"  (2  Cor.  iiL  15). 

0»)  As  he  was  oome  nigh  unto  Jeiioho. — 
Better,  as  He  vhis   coming  nigh.      See  Notes 
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blind  man  sat  by  the  way  side  begging : 
(%)  and  hearing  the  mnltitude  pass  bj, 
he  asked  what  it  meant.  <^)  And  they 
told  him,  that  Jesns  of  Nazareth  passeth 
by.  <*^  And  he  cried,  saying,  Jesus 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 
W  And  they  which  went  before  re- 
buked him,  that  he  should  hold  his 
peace :  but  he  cried  so  much  the  more. 
Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 
<^)  And  Jesus  stood,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  unto  him :  and  when 
he  was  come  near,  he  asked  him, 
<^)  saying,  What  ¥^t  thou  that  I  shall 
do  unto  thee  P  And  he  said.  Lord,  that 
I  may  receive  my  sight.    <^>  And  Jesus 
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said  unto  him,  Beceive  thy  sight :  thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee.  (^>  And  inmie- 
diately  he  received  his  sight,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  glorifying  God :  and  all  tiiie 
people,  when  they  saw  ity  gave  praise 
unto  God. 

CHAPTER  XTX.— (^)  And  Jems  en- 
tered and  passed  through  Jericho. 
(^>  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  named 
Zacchseus,  which  was  the  chief  amone 
the  publicans,  and  he  was  rich.  <^>  And 
he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was ;  and 
could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was 
little  of  stature.  <^^  And  he  ran  before, 
and  climbed  up  into  a  sycomore  tree  to 


Hati.  XX.  2B—Si ;  Mark  x.  46—52.  St.  Luke,  for  some 
reason,  passes  over  the  ambitious  request  of  the  sons 
of  Sjebedee.  He  agrees  with  St.  Mark,  and  not  with 
St.  Matthew,  as  to  there  heme  one  blind  man,  and  as 
to  the  miracle  being  wrought  on  the  approach  to 
Jericho,  not  on  the  departure  from  it. 

(99  Hearing  the  multitude  pass  by.— Better,  a 
mvUUnde,  the  Greek  having  no  article,  and  its  absence 
better  expressing  the  yague  impression  left  on  the' 
blind  man  by  the  sound  oz  many  lootsteps  and  yoices. 

(^)  They  which  went  before— vis.,  those  who 
were  in  advance  of  Jesus ;  nrobably,  if  we  suppiose  Mark 
X.  32  to  represent  the  usual  order,  not  the  disciples,  but 
a  portion  of  the  crowd.  On  "  the  Son  of  David,"  see 
Note  on  Matt.  ix.  27. 

W  Iiord,  that  I  may  receiye  my  sight.— As 
St.  Luke  uses  "  Lord "  (hyrie)  for  St.  Mark's  "  Rab- 
boni,"  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  he  uses  it  in  a  somewhat 
higher  sense  than  either  of  his  two  words  for  Master. 
(&e  Notes  on  chap.  v.  5,  viii.  24.) 

(42)  Thy  fbith  hath  saved  thee.— Better,  as  in  St. 
Mark,  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,  the  immediate 
reference  being  obviously  to  the  restoration  of  the 
man's  sight,  and  that  which  was  in  the  immediate 
future  being  recognised  as  already  ideally  completed. 
Beyond  this,  as  in  the  use  of  the  same  formula  in  chap. 
vii.  50,  there  lies  in  the  word  a  reference  to  the  salva- 
tion, the  healthiness  of  spiritual  vision,  of  which  the 
restoration  of  bodily  sight  was  at  once  the  type  and  the 
earnest. 

(43)  Glorifying  God.— The  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  miracle  on  the  blind  man  himself,  and  on  the 
people,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  seems  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  phenomena  which  he  loved  to  study  (chaps, 
v.  25,  26;  vii.  16;  Acts  iii.  8;  xiv.  10, 11). 
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G)  And  passed  through  Jerioho.— Better,  and 
was  passing  through.  The  narrative  that  follows  is 
pecuCar  to  this  Gospel. 

(2)  There  was  a  man  named  ZaoohsBiis,  •  .  .— 
The  name  appears  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  form 
Zaccai  (Ezra  ii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  14),  and  meant  "  pure  "  or 
"  innocent."  Babbinic  'Writers  mention  a  Zacchseus  as 
living  at  Jericho  about  this  time,  the  father  of  a  famous 
Babbi,  Jochanan  or  John. 

The  chief  among  the  publicans.— The  position 
of  Jericho  near  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  made  it  a  natural 
trade-centre  for  the  imports  from  the  Qilcad  country — 


myrrh  and  balsam.  Under  the  government  of  Herod 
and  Archelaus  it  had  become  once  more  a  city  of  palm- 
trees  (Judg.  L  16),  and  their  dates  and  palm-honev 
were  probaibly  liable  to  an  octroi  duty.  The  "  fanning  '' 
svstem  adopted  in  the  Boman  revenue  probably  gave 
Zacduens  the  status  of  a  middle-man  or  sub-con&actor 
between  the  great  capitalists  of  the  equestrian  order  at 
Bome,  the  raal  publieani,  and  the  "publicans'*  com- 
monly so  called,  who  were  the  actual  collectors.  As 
such  he  had  as  abundant  opportunities  for  enriching 
himself  as  a  Turkish  pacha^  and,  as  we  may  infer  from 
his  own  words,  had  probably  not  altogether  escaped  the 
temptations  of  his  calling. 

(3;  He  sought.— Bettor,  w(u  seeking.  The  verb  ex- 
presses vividly  the  oft-repeated  attempts  of  the  man,* 
little  of  stature,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Prophet  as  He' 
passed. 

For  the  press.— The  word  is  the  same  as  that  else*' 
where  rendered  "  multitude  "  or  "  crowd."  The  motive  is 
left  to  be  inferred.  It  was  not  mere  curiosity,  for  that 
would  not  have  met  with  the  Lord*s  warm  approval.  Had 
he  heard  that  there  was  a  publican  like  hmiself  among 
the  chosen  disciples  of  the  Teacher  whom  the  people 
were  receiving  as  the  Son  of  David  P  Had  some  one 
told  him  of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican?  Had  the  fame  of  the  miracle  wrought 
on  the  entrance  into  Jericho  made  him  eag^r  to  see 
the  Worker  P 

He  was  little  of  stature.— The  individualising 
feature  may  be  accepted,  in  connection  with  what 
follows,  either  as  a  touch  of  consummate  art,  or  a  note 
of  artless  truthfulness. 

W  And  climbed  up  mto  a  sycomore  tree.— 
The  name  of  "  sycomore  "  has  been  variously  applied — 
(1)  to  a  species  of  maple  {Acer  pseudo-platanus) ;  (2)  to 
the  mulTOrry  {Moms  nigra),  more  properly,  "syca- 
mine," as  in  chap.  xvii.  6 ;  and  (3^  to  the  fig  mulberry 
{FHcus  eycomorus).  The  last  is  tne  tree  here  meant. 
It  grew  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
andwas  much  used  by  builders  and  carpenters  (1  Kings' 
X.  27).  The  care  taken  by  St.  Luke  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  "  sycamine  "  of  chap.  xvii.  6  (where  see  Note), 
and  the  "  sycomore  "  here,  may  fairly  be  noted  as  an 
instance  of  botuiical  accuracy,  sudi  as  was  likely 
to  be  found  in  a  physician.  We  can  picture  the 
scene  to  our  mind's  eye — the  eager,  wistful,  suppli- 
cating face  looking  down  from  the  fresh  green  foliage 
gi  was  early  spring),  and  meeting  the  gaze  of  Jesns  as 
e  passed. 
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Tht  CaU  of  ZaccIuKus. 


ST.  LUKE,  XIX. 


Tlit  Sim  of  Ahraliam  restored. 


see  him :  for  he  was  to  pass  that  way. 
^>  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place, 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  Zacchseus,  make  haste,  and 
come  down ;  for  to  day  I  must  abide  at 
fhy  house.  ^^^  And  he  made  haste,  and 
came  down,  and  received  him  joyfullj. 
^  And  when  they  saw  iiy  they  aU  mur- 
mured, saying.  That  he  was  gone  to  be 
guest  with  a  man  that  is  a   sinner. 
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^^>  And  Zacch^eus  stood,  and  said  imto 
the  Lord ;  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have 
taken  any  thing  from  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold. 
<^)  And  Jesus  said  imto  him.  This  day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house,  forsomuch 
as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.  (^^>  For 
the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.' 


(5)  To  day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.— The 
words  gain  a  fresh  significance,  if  we  remember  that 
Jericho  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  chosen  cities  of  the 
priests.  (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  30.)  Our  Lord  passed 
over  their  houses,  and  those  of  the  Pharisees,  in  order 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  house  of  the  publican.  There, 
we  majbelieye.  He  saw  an  opening  for  a  spiritual  work 
iHbich  He  did  not  find  elsewhere. 

(0)  Beceived  him  joyAilly.— The  joy  is  significant 
as  implying  prerions  yearning,  a  desire  ror  communion 
with  the  new  Teacher,  the  ^nsh  to  dt  at  His  feet  and 
drink  in  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

(7)  They  all  murmured.— Better,  were  aXL  wxi/r- 
wwrivyg.  It  is  si^ficant  that  the  murmur  was  not 
Qonfined  to  a  special  section  of  worous  Phazisees,  but 
eame  from  the  whole  crowd.  l£e  chief  publican  was 
dearly  not  popular,  and  prol>ably  tlM  pnestly  tone  of 
the  nlaoe  (see  ^ote  on  yerse  5}  gave  additional  strenjarth 
to  all  caste  feelings.  We  are  carried  forward  in  fliis 
verse  from  the  promise  to  the  performance.  Our  Lord 
was  in  the  house  when  the  murmurs  found  expression. 

With  a  man  that  is  a  aiimer.— The  term  was 
obviously  used  from  the  popular  Pharisaic  stand-point, 
as  attacning  necessarily  to  the  calling  of  Zaocnseus. 
He  had  pliMsed  Himseft  on  a  level  with  the  heathen 
or  the  yileet  Jew,  and  ought  to  be  treated  accordim^ly. 

(8)  ZacohssuB  stood,  and  said  xuxto  the  ILord 
*  •  • — ^The  word  for  "  stood  "  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (chap. 
xyiiL  11).  Too  much  stress  has,  perhaps,  been  laid  on 
tts  supposed  force  as  indicating  self-assertion  in  both 
eases.  It  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  that 
Zacchffius,  in  his  own  house,  hearing  the  murmurs  of 
those  who  looked  in  at  doors  or  windows,  rose  from  his 
couch,  and  stood  up,  and  in  the  hearing  of  aU,  said  what 
follows.  The  phrase,  "unto  the  Lord,"  indicates,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  f^s  were  recorded  by  St.  Luke  at 
a  comparatiyely  late  period.    (See  Note  on  chap.  viL  11.) 

The  half  of  my  goods  I  give  .  .—It  seems  more 
natural  to  see  in  this  the  statement  of  a  new  purpose 
than  that  of  an  habitual  practice.  In  the  absence  of 
any  words  implying  a  command  of  this  nature,  we  must 
assume  either  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  impulse  of 
large-hearted  devotion,  or,  possibly,  that  Zacchasus  had 
heurd  of  the  command  giyen  but  a  few  days  before 
to  the  young  ruler  (chap,  zviii  22).  The  promise 
implies  immediate  distribution.  The  compensation  for 
wrongs  that  men  might  haye  suffered  at  his  hands  was 
to  come  out  of  the  remaining  half. 

If  I  have  taken  any  thing  firom  any  man  by 
fillse  acoosation. — ^The  seyen  words  of  the  English 
text  are  idl  needed  to  express  the  one  Greek  word,  the 
same  as  that  in  chap.  iiL  14,  where  see  Note.  It  is  a  pity 
that  English  usage,  and  the  modem  meaning  of  the 
words,  do  not  allow  us  to  say. "  If  I  haye  9uc^luitded 
any  man."  Conscience  prol>ably  reproached  Zacchsmis 
with  not  a  few  of  such  acts  of  spoliation  in  the  past. 


The  Greek  phrase, "  If  I  haye  taken  anything,"  hardly 
impliee  doubt  as  to  the  faot,andisused  Dke  our  Eng^h 
"  wherever." 

I  restore  him  fourfold.— Here,  also,  it  seems  best 
to  recognise  in  the  words  a  new  purpose.  He  is 
ready  to  compensate  now  for  whateyer  wrong  had 
been  done  berore.  There  seems,  indeed,  something 
almost  IndioroDsly  inconffraons  in  a  devout  man 
boasting  that  his  rule  of  life  is  to  make  ammida  to 
those  whom  he  deliberately  cheats,  and  tiie  special 
force  of  the  yerb  practicallv  excludes  the  idea  of 
involuntary  wrong. 

The  Law  requ^ed  in  cases  of  voluntary  restitution 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  iJie  thing 
restored  (Lev.  yi  5 ;  Num.  y.  6,  7). 

The  whole  force  of  the  history  seems  lost  if  we 
suppose  ZaoduBfus,  as  some  have  done,  to  have  been  a 
moael  of  a  yirtuous  publican  before  he  sought  to  see 
Jesus.  On  that  supposition  his  words  are  like  those 
of  the  Pharisee  in  tne  parable,  a  self -rifffateous  boast. 
The  strivings  of  repentance  must,  indeeo,  have  begun 
before,  and  the  man,  when  he  welcomed  our  Lord's 
presence,  and  trusted  His  words,  was  "justified  by 
faith."  Is  it  too  utterly  bold  a  conjecture  that  H!e 
who  saw  Nathanael  unaer  the  fig-tree  (John  L  48), 
had  seen  ZacchsBus  in  the  Temple,  and  that  the 
figure  in  the  parable  of  chap,  xviii.  14,  was  in  fact 
a  portrait? 

(9)  This  day  is  salvation  oome  to  this  house.— 
The  Greek  tense,  This  day  came  there  salvaiion  to  Ms 
houses  has  a  force  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  in 
English,  implying  that  the  salyation  was  already  looked 
back  upon  as  completed  in  the  past.  In  one  sense 
salvation  had  come  iu  the  personal  presence  of  the 
Saviour,  but  we  must  remember  all  that  the  word 
implied— deliyerance,  not  from  the  penalty  only,  but 
from  the  habit  and  tiie  power  of  sin.  This  had  come, 
and  the  words  and  acts  of  2iaocli8Bus  showed  the  fruits. 
And  it  comes  to  him  because  "  he  also  is  a  child  of 
Abraham."  The  Abraham  character  was  in  him,  as 
that  of  the  true  Israel  was  in  Nicodemus  (John  L  47). 
A  son  of  Abraham,  like  him  in  his  noble  generosily 
(oomp.  Gen.  xiii  9 ;  xiy.  23),  was  found  whm,  to  tlie 
common  observer,  it  would  have  seemed  as  hopeless  to 
look  for  one  as  among  the  stones  of  the  Jordan  vaUey 
(Matt.  iii.  9). 

ao)  The  Son  of  man  is  oome  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  whioh  was  lost.— Like  words  had  been 
spoken  once  before,  under  circumstances  that  presented 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  those  now  before  us.^  Then 
the  loving  purpose  of  the  Christ  had  for  its  object  the 
"  little  cmld,"  as  yet  untouched  by  the  world's  offences 
(Matt,  xyiii.  2,  11):  now  it  rested  on  the  publican, 
whose  manhood  had  been  marred  by  them.  The  same 
law  of  work  is  reproduced  in  a  more  emphatic  form. 
There  it  had  been  that  He  "  came  to  save : "  here  it  is 
that  He  came  to  "  seek  *'  as  well. 
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The  Parable  of  the  Founds. 


ST.    LUKE,    XIX. 


Tlte  Good  and  Faithful  ServanL 


(U)  And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he 
added  and  spake  a  parable,  because  he 
was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  because  they 
thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
immediately  appear.  ^^  He  said  there- 
fore/ A  certaon  nobleman  went  into  a 
far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  king- 
dom, and  to  return.  (^)  And  he  caUed 
his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pounds,^  and  said  unto  them.  Occupy 
till  I  come.  <^^)  But  his  citizens  hated 
him,  and  sent  a  message  after  him,  say- 
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1  JftMOL  bere  tmns- 
luted  A  pound,  1b 
twelve  ounce* 
and  an  lialf : 
which  aeeordlns 
to  Are  ahUllnfr* 
the  ounce  !■ 
three  jpoonds , 
two  shlllingB 
and  alxpeiioe. 


ing.  We  will  not  have  this  man  te  reign 
over  us.  (^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  he  was  returned,  having  received 
the  kingdom,  then  he  commanded  these 
servante  te  be  called  unto  him,  to  whom 
he  had  given  the  money,  that  he  might 
know  how  much  every  man  had  gained 
by  trading.  ^<^>  Then  came  the  first, 
saying.  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained 
ten  nounds.  (^^^  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Well,  thou  good  servant :  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have 


Cii)  He  added  and  spake  a  parable.— As  in 
ohap.  zriiL  1,  9,  so  here,  it  is  characteristic  of  St. 
Luke  that  he  states,  more  folly  than  is  common  in  the 
other  Gospels,  the  occasion  and  the  paipose  of  the 
paiable  which  follows.  The  verse  throws  light  npon 
all  the  histoxy  that  follows.  In  all  pievions  visits  to 
Jerosalem  onr  Lord  had  ffone  np  either  alone  or 
accompanied  only  by  His  chosen  cuseiples.  Now  He 
was  followed  by  a  crowd,  gathering  strongth  as  they 
jonmeyed  on,  and  roused,  by  their  veir  nearness  to  the 
Holy  City,  to  an  almost  uncontrollable  excitement.  , 
The  time  for  delay,  they  thought,  had  come  to  an  end. 
He  was  about  to  daim  the  throne  of  His  father  David. 
The  Kingdom  of  Qod  vrould  ''immediately  appear." 
The  parable  shows  us,  and  was,  in  part,  meant  to  teach 
them,  how  the  Master  rogarded  the  dreams  of  the 
disciples. 

Should  immediately  appear.— Better,  perhaps, 
thould  be  ehofwn  forth,  or  manifested.  The  Qreek  word 
is  not  used  by  any  other  New  Testament  writer.  It  is 
dear,  from  the  tenor  of  the  parable,  that  disdples  and 
multitude  wero  alike  dwelling  on  the  greatness  to  which 
they  wero  to  attain,  on  the  high  places  in  storo  for  them 
on  the  riffht  hand  and  on  the  left,  rather  than  on  their 
work  and  their  duties  in  rotation  to  that  Kingdom  of 
God. 

W  A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  fkr 
country.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xrv.  14—30,  with 
which  the  parable  that  follows  has  many  obTious  points 
of  resemblance.  Thero  are,  however,  many  noticeable 
differences  in  detail  At  the  outset  we  have  the  new 
f eaturo  of  the  nobleman  ^ing  "  into  a  far  country  to 
lecdve  a  kingdom."  This  had  an  obvious  startmg- 
point  in  the  recent  history  of  Judaea.  Both  the 
Tetrarch  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  submit  their  claims  to  the 
kingdom  to  the  decision  of  Augustus  (Jos.  ArU,  xvii.  9, 
§§  3,  4).  The  Greek  for  "  noSeman  "  is  not  the  same 
as  in  John  iv.  46,  whero  the  word  means  a  "king's 
officer.''  Hero  it  is  simply  a  "  man  of  noble  family.'' 
In  the  interprotation  of  the  parable  we  may  see  a  pro- 
phetic announcement  bv  our  Lord  of  His  own  departure 
to  the  "  far  country,"  that  lay  behind  the  veil,  to  receive 
£Bs  Sjngdom,  and  of  His  subsequent  return. 

03)  And  delivered  them  ten  ponnds.— In  this, 
a^[a]n,  we  have  a  noticeable  difference.  Here  we  begin 
with  equality;  in  Matt.  xxy.  15  the  servants  s&rt 
with  uneqaal  amounts,  "according  to  their  several 
ability."  So  fur  as  we  lay  stress  on  the  difference, 
it  implies  that  the  trust  in  this  case  is  that  which  all 
disciples  of  Christ  have  in  common— iris.,  their  Imow- 
ledffe  of  the  truth  and  their  membership  in  the  Kiiu;dom, 
and  not  the  offices  and  positions  that  yary  in  £gree. 
The  pound,  or  mna,  was,  in  Greek  numismaties,  not  a 


ccnn,  but  a  sum  equal  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  talent. 
The  Groek  name  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Maneh,  Accoroing  to  another  estimate  it 
was  equal  to  25  shekels,  or  100  drachnuB  or  denarii. 
The  vrord  meets  us,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is 
concerned,  in  this  parable  only. 

Occupy  till  I  come.— The  better  MSS.  gi^e,  "while 
I  am  coming."  The  Greek  verb  for  "  occupy  "  occuro 
in  this  passsge  only  in  the  New  Testament.  A  com- 
pound form  of  it  is  rendered,  in  yerse  15,  by  "  gained 
m  trading."  The  English  verb  meets  us  in  £zek.  xxvii. 
9,  16,  21,  22,  in  the  sense  of  "  trading,"  in  which  it 
is  used  here.  (See  also  the  Prayer  Book  version  of 
Ps.  crii  23.) 

0^)  But  his  dtisens  hated  him,  and  sent  a 
message  after  him. — Hero,  also,  recent  history  sup> 
plied  a  featuro  in  the  parable.  This  was  precisely 
what  the  Jews  had  done  m  the  case  of  Archelaus,  both 
at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  Note  on  verse  12,  and 
later  on,  when  their  complaints  wero  brought  before 
the  Emperor,  and  led  to  his  deposition  and  banishment 
to  Gaul.  That  which  answen  to  it  in  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  parable  is  tiie  unwillingness  of  the  Jews — 
or,  taking  a  wider  yiew  of  the  interprotation,  of  man- 
kind at  lar^^e — to  accept  the  law  of  Ghnst  or  adbiowledge 
£Bs  sovereignty. 

(U)  It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  was  re- 
tomed.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xzv.  19.  The  absence  of 
the  words  "after  a  long  time"  is  noticeable,  and 
suggests  the  thought  that  our  Lord  may  have  added 
them  in  the  later  form  of  the  parable  as  a  further  safe- 
guard against  the  provalent  expectations  of  tiie  im- 
mediate coming  of  the  Kingdom,  and,  we  may  add, 
against  the  thought  which  sprang  up  afterwards  in 
men's  minds,  that  thero  was  no  kingdom  to  be  received, 
and  that  the  King  would  never  return.  (Gomp.  2  Pet. 
iii.4.) 

Had  gained  by  trading.— The  Greek  verb  is  a 
compound  form  of  tiiat  translated  "  occupy  "  in  verse  13. 

(16)  Thy  poimd  hath  gained  ten  poimds.— 
The  increase  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  parable  in 
Matt.  xxy.  There  each  of  the  faithful  servants  gains 
as  much  again  as  he  had  received.  Hero  the  gain  is 
tenfold  (1,000  per  cent.).  Adopting  the  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  distinctive  iaeas  of  the  two  parables, 
it  may  be  said  that  what  is  suggested  is  the  almost 
boun<uess  opening  for  good  acquired  by  the  simple 
acceptance  of  the  truth,  apart  m>m  the  opportunities 
offered  by  special  gtfts  and  functions.  So  mterproted, 
the  several  grades  of  increase  corrospond  to  the  thirty, 
sixty,  and  hundredfold  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  xiiL  23.) 

(17)  Because  thou  hast  been  fidthftd  in  a 
▼ery  little.— Moro  literally,  because  thou  didst  become 
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ST.    lAjK^y    XIX.  PuniahrMrU  qf  the  Kin^a  FnenUei, 


ihon  anihoritj  over  ten  cities.  ^^>  And 
the  second  came,  saying.  Lord,  thy 
ponnd  hath  gained  five  pounds.  ^)  And 
he  said  likewise  to  him.  Be  thoa  also 
over  five  cities.  ^^^  And  another  came, 
flaying,  Lord,  behold,  here  is  thy  pound, 
which  I  have  kept  laid  np  in  a  napkin : 
<^>  for  I  feared  thee,  because  thou  art 
an  austere  man:  thou  takest  up  that 
thou  layedst  not  down,  and  reapest  that 
thou  didst  not  sow.  <^  And  he  saith 
unto  him.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will 
I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant. 
Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere 
man,  taking  up  that  I  laid  not  down, 
and  reaping  that  I  did  not  sow: 
<^>  wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou  my 
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money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my 
coming  I  might  have  required  mine 
own  with  usury  9  <^)  And  he  said  unto 
them  that  stood  by.  Take  from  him  the 
pound,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten 
pounds.  <^>  (And  they  said  unto  him. 
Lord,  he  hath  ten  pounds.)  (^>  For  I 
say  unto  you.  That  unto  every  one 
which  hath  shaJl  be  given;*  and  from 
him  that  hath  not,  even  that  he  hath 
shall  be  taken  away  from  him.  <^)  But 
those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not 
that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither,  and  slay  them  before  me. 

(»)  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
went  before,  ascending  up  to  Jerusalem. 
<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,*  when  he  was 


faiihfid.  The  words  are  in  their  substuioe  like  those 
in  St  Matthew,  bnt  their  absolute  identity  with  those 
in  tiie  lesson  d^wn  from  the  parable  off^the  Unjust 
Steward  (see  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  10)  is  every  way 
snggestiye.  This  parable  is  oonnecied  with  that  as  its 
natural  sequel  and  derelopnieni 

Have  thou  authority  over  ten  dtias.— The 
truth  implied  in  Matt.  xxv.  21  ^where  see  Note),  that 
the  rewtfd  of  faithfulness  in  tnis  life,  and  probably 
in  the  life  to  come,  will  be  found  in  yet  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  God's  service,  is  stated  here  with 
S eater  distinctness.  "  Authority  oyer  ten  cities  **  must 
.re  something  corresponding  to  it,  some  energy  and 
work  of  guidance,  in  the  realiues  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  cannot  simply  be  understood  as  fulfilled  in  the 
beatific  vision  or  the  life  of  ceaseless  praise  and  adoration. 

(20)  tphy  pound,  which  I  nave  kept .  •  .— 
Literally,  which  I  Icept — i.e.,  all  along.  He  had  never 
made  any  effort  at  doing  more. 

Iiaid  up  ih  a  napkin.— The  smaller  scale  of  the 
parable  is  shown  in  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
•*  hidiuj^  the  talent  m  the  earth,"  in  St.  Matthew.  The 
"  napkm  "  (the  Greek  word  is  really  Latin,  stuJartum) 
apj^rs  in  Acts  xix.  12  as  "  hanokerchiefs."  Such 
articles  were  naturally,  then  as  now,  used  for  wra^pins^ 
up  and  concealing  money  which  the  owner  wished 
simply  to  hoard. 

(21)  I  feared  thee»  because  thou  art  an  austere 
man.— The  Qreek  adjective  (from  which  the  English 
is  derived)  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  ^sta- 
ment.  Literally,  it  means  dry,  and  so,  hard  and  stiff. 
In  2  Maco.  ziv.  30  it  is  translated  "  churlish."  On  the 
plea  of  the  wicked  servant,  see  Note  on  Matt.  xxv.  22. 

(^  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xxv.  26.  These  words  are, 
perhaps,  somewhat  more  emphatic  than  in  the  parallel 
passage.  The  very  term  which  the  servant  had  dared 
to  apply  to  his  lora,  is  repeated  with  a  solemn  impres- 
fiiveness. 

(23)  Into  the  bank.— Literally,  the  table,  or  counter. 
The  Greek  substantive  is  the  root  of  the  word  trans- 
lated "  exchangers  "  in  Matt.  xxv.  27  (where  see  Note). 

That  at  mycomingi  might  have  required  .  . 
—Literally,  And  when  I  came  I  ehould  have  got  it  with 
interest. 

Usury.— The  word  is  used  (as  in  Matt.  xxv.  27)  in 
its  older  meaning,  as  including  interest  of  any  kind, 
and  not  exclusive^  that  which  we  caU  usurious. 
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(25)  And  they  said  unto  him,  Iiord  .  •  .—The 
touch  of  wonder,  perhaps  of  indignation,  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke.  It  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  as  simply  an 
element  of  dramatic  vividness.  It  foreshadows  the  feel- 
ings with  which  men  have  in  all  ages  looked  on  those 
greater  than  themselves.  They  grudge  the  influence 
and  opportunities  for  good  which  are  transferred  from 
those  who  have  not  used  them  to  those  that  will.  Msj 
we  not  think  of  some  such  feeling  as  workinf^  among 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Gireumdsion,  who 
did  not  hold  out  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  (Qel.  ii.  9)  P  When  Galatia  received  the 
gospel  from  one  who  had  already  planted  churches  far 
and  wide,  St.  Luke  may  well  have  seen  in  it  an  illoa- 
tration  of  the  pound  taken  from  the  slothful  servant 
and  ffiven  to  him  that  had  ten. 

(^r  Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be 
given. — ^This  again  takes  its  place  among  the  cHr- 
repeated  axioms  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  It  meets  us 
after  tiie  parable  of  the  Sower  (chap.  viii.  18;  Matt, 
xiii.  12 :  Mark  iv.  25),  in  that  of  the  Talents  (Matt 
xxv.  29),  and  here.  (See  Notes  on  the  several  passages.) 

(27)  But  those  mine  enemies. — ^This  feature  of 
the  parable  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  report.  Like  the 
earber  portions  of  the  outer  framework  of  the  story, 
it  had  an  historical  groundwork  in  the  conduct  of 
Archelaus  on  his  return  from  Eome  (Jos.  Wars,  ii  7, 
§  3).  Spiritually,  it  represents,  in  bold  figures  drawn 
from  the  acts  of  tyrant  kings,  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Christ  over  the  unbelieving  and  rebellious.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  XV.  25.)  They  who  win  not  have  Him  to  reign 
over  them  will  learn  that  He  does  reign,  and  having 
shut  Love  out,  will  themselves  be  shut  out  from  Love. 

(^  He  went  before,  ascending  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem.— ^Better,  going  up,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
New  Testament.  The  words  indicate  the  same  mode 
of  journeying  as  that  which  we  have  traced  before — 
the  Master  g^ing  on  in  advance,  and  the  disdples  fol- 
lowing.   (See  Notes  on  chap,  viil  1 ;  Mark  x.  32.) 

The  journey  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  was  literally 
an  ascent  idl  the  way  (see  Note  on  chap.  x.  30),  and 
in  this  sense,  as  well  as  following  the  language  common 
to  most  nations,  in  speaking  of  their  capitals,  the  verb 
might  well  be  used.  The  English  word  "ascend,'* 
however,  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
of  any  earthly  journeys. 

(29-38)  When  he  was  come  nigh  to  Bethphage 
and  Bethany.^On  the  general  narrative,  see  Notes 
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The  Shouts  of  the  People 


come  nigh  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at 
the  mount  called  the  mount  of  Olives,  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples,  ^^  saying, 
Go  ye  into  the  village  over  against  you; 
in  the  which  at  yonr  entering  ye  shall 
find  a  colt  tied,  whereon  yet  never  man 
sat :  loose  him,  and  bring  hdm  hither, 
<^>  And  if  any  man  ask  yon.  Why  do  ye 
loose  him  f  thus  shall  ye  say  unto  him. 
Because  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him. 
(82)  And  they  that  were  sent  went  their 
way,  and  found  even  as  he  had  said 
unto  them.  ^^  And  as  they  were 
loosing  the  colt,  the  owners  thereof  said 
unto  them.  Why  loose  ye  the  coltP 
(M)  And  they  said,  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  him.  (^)  And  they  brought  him  to 
Jesus:  and  they  cast  their  garments 
upon  the   colt,    and    they   set    Jesus 


thereon.  (^  And  as  he  went,  they 
spread  their  clothes  in  the  way.  (^>  And 
when  he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at 
the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  b^an 
to  rejoice  and  praise  Grod  with  a  loud 
voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they 
had  seen;  (^>  saying.  Blessed  he  the 
King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest.  (^)  And  some  of  the  Pharisees 
from  among  the  multitude  said  unto 
him.  Master,  rebuke  thy  disciples. 
(^)  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out. 

(^^  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he 
beheld   the    city,    and   wept   over  it. 


on  Matt.  xzL  1 — ^11;  Mark  xL  1 — ^11.  In  detaHs  we 
note  (1)  that  St  Lnke  unites  the  "Bethphage"  of  St. 
Matthew  with  the  "  Bethany  "  of  St.  Mark;  (2)  that,  as 
a  stranffer  to  JodsBa,  he  s^aka  of  the  "  mountain  that 
w<u  caUed  the  Mount  of  OliTes.  Possibly,  indeed,  both 
bere  and  in  chap.  zxi.  37,  as  certainly  in  Acta  L  12,  be 
nses  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Olivet  (tne  Latin  Olivetum, 
or  ''place  of  Olives  ")  as  a  proper  name.  The  abeence 
of  the  article  before  the  Greek  for  "  Olives,"  and  the 
accentuation  of  tbe  words  in  many  MSS.,  seem  dedsive 
in  favour  of  this  view. 

(^»  ^)  Gk>  ye  into  the  village  over  afi^ainst 
you. — ^The  agreement  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
is  mngnlarly  dose. 

(^)  Because  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him. — 
See  Note  on  Matt.  xxi.  3  as  to  the  meaning  of  tbe 
word  "  Lord  "  as  thus  used. 

(33)  Tiie  owners  thereof.— In  this  instance  St. 
Luke,  though  less  graphic  in  his  narrative  generallj, 
is  more  specific  tlun  St.  Mark,  who  represents  tbe 
question  as  coming  from  "some  of  tboee  that  stood 
by."  The  use  of  tne  same  Greek  word  for  "  owner  " 
and  for  the  "  Lord  "  affords  a  striUng  example  of  the 
elastidiy  of  its  ranse  of  meaning. 

<3^  They  oast  their  garments  upon  the  colt. 
—St.  Luke  agrees  witb  St.  Mark  in  speaking  of  tbe 
«  colt "  only,  not  of  the  "  ass." 

(se)  They  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way.— 
Better,  garments,  the  word  being  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  in  both  cases  meaning  tbe  outer 
ffarment  or  doak  (See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  40.)  St. 
Juuke,  it  may  be  noticed,  does  not  mention  the 
"brancbes  of  trees"  of  wbidi  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  speak  Tbe  verb  implies  the  constantlv  repeated 
act  of  casting  down  the  garments  as  the  Lord  rode  on. 

<37)  The  descent  or  the  mount  of  Olives.— 
The  Greek  word  for  "descent"  is  not  used  bv  anj 
other  New  Testament  writer.  As  bdng  a  technical 
geograpbical  word,  it  was  one  that  might  naturally  be 
used  by  one  who  may  have  been  a  pupu  of  Strabo,  or  a 
student  of  bis  works.    (See  Introauetion.) 

To  praise  Gk>d.— The  Greek  verb  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  word  used  by  St.  Luke  (seven  times)  and 
St.  Paul  (twice),  and  by  them  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


All  the  mighty  works  .  .  • — ^Literallv,  powers, 
and  so  works  oj  power,  Tbe  words  probably  refer  to 
ibe  recent  miracle  at  Jericho  (chap,  xviil  35 — id; 
Matt.  xz.  29—34;  Mark  x.  46—52),  and,  as  inter- 
preted  by  St.  John's  Gospel,  tbe  recent  raising  of 
Lazarus. 

(88)  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest. 

The  substitution  of  "  glorv  "  for  tbe  '*  Hosanna  "  of 
St.  Matthew  and  Si  Sfark  is  characteristic  of  the 
Gentile  Evangelist.  The  parallelism  between  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  before  the  Passion,  and  the 
song  of  the  angels  at  the  Nativity  (chap.  ii.  14)  is,  in 
many  ways,  suggestive.  There  the  voices  spoke  of 
"peace  on  earth;"  bere  the  multitude,  prophesying 
unconsciously,  speak  of  "peace  in  heaven." 

(30)  And  some  of  the  Pharisees.— The  com- 
parative  brevity  of  St.  Luke's  description  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  interest  of  tbe  two  narratives  that 
follow,  and  wbich  are  found  in  his  Gospel  onlv.  The 
section  of  tbe  Pharisees  that  spoke  was  probably  that 
wbich  had  all  along  more  or  less  acknowledged  our 
Lord  as  a  "  Master^'  (i.e.,  Teacher  or  Babbi),  and  were 
willing  to  give  ffim  what  thev  tbougbt  a  fair  share  of 
respect  as  such.  To  go  beyona  that,  to  receive  Him  as 
the  promised  *'  He  that  cometb,"  as  "  the  king  of  Israel, 
tbe  Christ/'  seemed  to  them  but  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
disciples,  which  the  Master  ougbt  to  cbeck. 

m  If  these  should  hold  their  peace.— Here, 
then,  at  the  very  moment  wben  He  foresaw  most  clearly 
His  own  approaching  end,  and  the  failure  of  all  earthly 
hopes  of  the  dty  over  whicb  He  wept,  our  Lord 
accepted  every  word  that  disciples  or  multitude  had 
uttered  of  ^m  as  being  in  the  fullest  sense  true. 

The  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.— 
The  startling  imagery  bad  a  precedent  in  the  langnaffe 
of  HabbakiJE  fu- 11)>  "  The  stone  shall  cry  out  3t  tbe 
wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  tbe  timber  shall  answer  it." 

{4X)  He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.— 
This,  and  tbe  tears  over  tbe  ^ve  of  Lazarus  (John 
xi.  35),  are  tbe  only  recorded  mstances  of  our  Lord's 
tears.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  one  case  they  flow 
from  the  intensitv  of  personal  friendship,  in  the  other 
from  that  of  the  mtense  love  of  country  which  we  know 
as  patriotism.  Neither  element  of  character  could  well  bo 
wantmg  in  ^e  perfect  pattern  of  a  boliness  truly  buman. 
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The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple, 


^)  saying,  If  thou  Iiadst  known,  eyen 
{hoo,  at  l^t  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  tmne  eyes.  ^^^  For 
the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about 
thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  eyerj  side,  (^^  and  shall  lay 
thee  eyen  with  the  ground,  and  thy 
children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another ; 
because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of 
thy  visitation.  ^^^  And  he  went  into 
the  temple,'  and  began  to  cast  out  them 
that  sold  therein,  and  them  that  bought ; 
(^>  saying  unto  them.  It  is  written.  My 
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house  is  the  house  of  prayer:  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  <^^^  And 
he  taught  daily  in  the  temple.  But  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the 
diief  of  the  people  sought  to  destroy 
him,  <^^  and  could  not  find  what  they 
might  do :  for  all  the  people  were^  very 
attentive  to  hear  him.      ^  ^ 

CHAPTEB  XX.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,*  that  on  one  of  those  days,  as  he 
taught  the  people  in  the  temple,  and 
preached  the  gospel,  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  came  upon  him  with  the 
elders,  ('>  and  spake  unto  him,  saying. 
Tell  us,  by  what  authority  doest  thou 


(42)  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou.~The 
emphatic  repetition  of  the  pionoim,  as  in  laa.  xlxiii.  15 ; 
li.  12;  Ezek.  ▼.  8;  Ti.  3;  P&  Izxvi  7,  speaks  of  the 
strongest  possible  emotion.  The  broken  form  of  the 
sentence,  '*  If  thou  hadst  known  .  .  .,"  with  no  cor- 
responding clause  as  to  what  would  then  hare  followed ; 
the  "at  least  in  this  thy  day,**  the  day  that  was  still  its 
own,  in  which  it  was  called  to  repentance  and  action, 
all  point  to  the  words  as  heing  uie  utterance  of  the 
deepest  human  sorrow  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  Imown. 

The  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace.— 
IdteraQy,  the  ihinge  that  maJee  for,  or  tend  to,  peace. 
The  (mek  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "  conrntions 
of  peace  "  in  chap.  zir.  92  (where  see  Note) ;  in  this 
case,  obvionslj,  the  "  things  that  make  for  peace  "  are 
repentance,  reformation,  nchteousness. 

xl'ow  they  are  hid.— iSie  Greek  tense  implies,  hy 
a  distinction  hard  to  express  in  English,  in  conjunction 
with  the  adverb  "now,"  that  the  concealment  of  the 
things  that  made  for  tiie  peace  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
thing  completed  in  the  past. 

W  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee. --We 
M;ain  come  upon  a  cluster  of  vrords  peculiar,  as  far  as 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  to  St.  Luke,  and 
belonging  to  the  higher  forms  of  historical  oompositioa 

Shall  oast  a  trench  about  thee.— The  Greek  sub- 
stantiye  means  primarily  a  stake,  then  the  "  stodude  " 
or  "  palisade  "  by  which  the  camp  of  a  besieging  army 
was  defended,  then  the  earth-work  upon  which  the 
stockade  was  fixed.  In  the  latter  case,  of  comrse,  a 
trench  was  implied,  but  the  word  meant  the  embank- 
ment rather  than  the  excavation.  The  better  MSS. 
S've  for  "  cast "  a  verb  which  more  distinctly  conveys 
B  idea  of  an  encampment. 

(^)  And  Bhall  lay  thee  eren  with  the  ground. 
—See  Note  on  Matt  xxiv.  2.  What  is  there  said  of  the 
Temple,  is  here  repeated  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  and 
describes  a  general  demolition  of  everything  tiiat  could 
be  demolishmi.  So  Josephus  ( Ware,  viiL  1,  §1)  describes 
the  work  as  being  done  so  effectively  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  towers  and  part  of  the  waUs, 
the  rortifications  wero  so  laid  even  witn  tiie  ground  that 
there  was  nothing  left  to  make  those  that  came  thither 
believe  that  that  part  of  the  city  had  been  inhabited. 

The  time  of  thy  visitation.— The  phrase  is 
not  found  in  any  other  GospeL  The  idea  of  "  visita- 
tion" presents  two  aspects,  one  of  pardon  (chap.  i. 
68.  78 ;  viL  16),  the  other  of  chastisement  (1  Pet.  il 
12).    In  both,  however,  the  act  of  "visiting"  implied 


looking  after,  caring  for,  and  so  a  purpose  of  merej. 
Modem  usage — eepeciallT,  perhi^,  the  common  Legal 
phrase  of  a  man's  dyin^  1^  the  "  visitation  of  God,"  of 
sickness  beinff  "  £Bs  visitation  " — has  given  undue  pro- 
minence to  tiie  latter  thought.  Here  it  appears  to 
include  both.  The  Christ  Im  visited  it  fint  with  » 
meesatfe  of  peace.  Then  came  the  diaci|i]ine  of 
snfEenng,  and  Jerusalem  knew  not  how  to  make  a  right 
use  of  either. 

(46-48)  And  he  went  into  the  temple.— Sea 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxL  12—17;  Mark  xi  15—19.  Si. 
Lake  apparently  agrees  with  St.  Matthew  in  tfiiniriwy 
of  the  eaqralsion  of  the  money-chanj^ers  as  taking  place 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Entry.  His  narrative  is  iieie 
the  least  descriptive  of  the  three. 

(47)  And  he  taught  dally  in  the  temple.— 
Literally,  He  woe  teaching. 

The  chief  of  the'people.— Literally,  the  firei  of 
the  people.  The  word  is  Uie  same  as  in  Mark  vL  ^. 
for  "  the  chief  estates  "  of  Galilee.  Here,  apparentiv,  it 
denotes  those  who,  whether  members  of  the  Sanheorin 
or  not,  were  men  ^  mark — notables,  as  it  were — among 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerosalem.  As  to  the  poipose 
ascribed  to  them,  see  Note  on  Mark  zi.  18. 

(48)  All  the  people  were  yery  attentive  to 
hear  him.— Literally,  hung  upon  him  ae  they  heard. 
The  Greek  phrase  is  anotber  of  the  words  characteiiBtie 
of  SI  Luke.  Its  force  may  be  gathered  by  its  use  in 
the  Greek  version  of  Gen.  xliv.  w,  where  it  stands  for 
"his  life  is  bound  up  in"  (or,  hamge  upon)  ''the 
lad's  life."  -»      ^ 


a-8)  And  it  came  to  pa88.--See  Notes  on  Matt. 
xxL  23— 27 ;  Mark  xL  27-^. 

And  preached  the  g:o8pel.— The  Greek  verb 
{to  evangeUee)  is  one  specially  characteristic  of  St. 
Luke.  Ji'either  St.  Mark  nor  St.  John  use  it  at  aU ; 
St.  Matthew  once  only  (xi.  5),  in  a  passive  sense ;  Si. 
Lake  ten  times  in  the  Gospel,  fifteen  times  in  the  Acts. 
So  in  the  Epistles,  neither  St.  John  nor  St.  James  use 
it;  St.  Peter  once ;  St.  Paul  twenty  times.  It,  too,  waa 
dearly  one  of  the  words  which  the  two  friends  Mid 
fellow-workers  had  in  common. 

Cune  upon  him.— The  Greek  word,  like  the 
English,  expresses  something  of  a  sudden,  and,  it  might 
be,  concerted  movement. 

(?)  Tell  nsy  by  what  authority  .  •  •  P— The  lona 
of  the  quesiaon  is  neaafty  identinl  in  the  three  GkispeliL 
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these  things?  or  who  is  he  that  gaye 
thee  this  authority  P  ^)  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  I  will  also  ask  you 
one  thing ;  and  answer  me :  ^^^  the  bap- 
tism of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of 
men  9  ^^^  And  they  reasoned  with  them- 
selves, saying,  If  we  shall  say.  From 
heaven ;  he  will  say.  Why  then  believed 
ye  him  not  P  t*)  But  and  if  we  say,  Of 
men ;  all  the  people  will  stone  us  :  for 
they  be  persuaded  that  John  was  a 
prophet.  (7)  And  they  answered,  that 
they  could  not  tell  whence  it  was. 
(^>  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Neither 
tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things. 

(0)  Then  began  he  to  speak  to  the 
people  this  parable ;  A  certain  man 
planted  a  vineyard,*  and  let  it  forth 
to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far 
country  for  a  long  time.  <^^)  And  at  the 
season  he  sent  a  servant  to  the  husband- 
men, that  they  should  give  him  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vineyard :  but  the  husband- 
men beat  him,  and  sent  him  away 
empty.  <^>  And  again  he  sent  another 
servant:  and  they  beat  him  also,  and 
entreated  him  shamefrdly,  and  sent  him 
away  empty.  <^^  And  amin  he  sent  a 
third :  and  they  wounded  him  also,  and 
cast  him  out.    ^^^  Then  said  the  lord 
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of  the  vineyard.  What  shall  I  doP  I 
will  send  my  beloved  son:  it  may  be 
they  will  reverence  him  when  they  see 
him.  <^^)  But  when  the  husbandmen 
saw  him,  they  reasoned  among  them- 
selves, saying,  This  is  the  heir :  come, 
let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may 
be  our's.  <^^  So  they  cast  him  out  of 
the  vineyard,  and  killed  him.  What 
therefore  shall  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
do  unto  them  P  ^^^  He  shall  come  and 
destroy  these  husbandmen,  and  shall 
give  the  vineyard  to  others.  And  when 
j  they  heard  ity  they  said,  God  forbid. 
(^7)  j^^  ixe  beheld  them,  and  said,  What 
is  this  then  that  is  written.  The  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,*  the  same  is 
become  the  head  of  the  comer  P  <^^  Who- 
soever shall  &J1  upon  that  stone  shall  be 
broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fisdl, 
it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

0»)  j^d  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  the  same  hour  sought  to  lay 
hands  on  him;  and  they  feared  the 
people :  for  they  perceived  that  he  had 
spoken  thisparable  against  them.  <^)And 
wey  watched  Atm,  and  sent  forth  spies, 
which  should  feign  themselves  just  n^en, 
that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words, 
that  so  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  governor. 


(6)  All  the  people  will  stone  us.— St.  Luke  gives 
the  more  vivid  attennce  in  place  of  the  more  general 
"  we  fear  the  people  "  in  the  other  Gospels.  As  indi- 
cating the  readineBS  of  the  people  or  Jerusalem  to 
proceed  to  extremities  of  this  kind,  we  may  refer  to 
their  treatment  of  onr  Lord  (John  rin.  59;  z.  31)  and 
Stephen  (Acts  Tii.  58,  59). 

0»-i9)  Then  began  he  to  speak  to  the  people. 
—See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  33-46;  Mark  zii.  1—12. 
The  presence  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  last  section,  in 
the  mrst  thx«e  Go^ls,  with  so  little  variation,  indicates 
the  impression  which  these  facts  and  teaching  made  at 
the  time,  and  probably  i^  that  they  occunied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  early  records  thatsenred  as  the  basis 
of  onr  present  Gh)spels. 

A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard.  —  The 
absence  of  the  foUer  detail  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  shows  that  St.  Lnke's  report  was  not  derived 
from  them,  bnt  probably  from  a  version,  orally  repeated, 
of  that  which  they  reported  more  fully.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  of  "  for  a  long  time  "  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke,  and  reminds  us  of  the  like  phrase  in  Matt. 
XXV.  19. 

(10)  Beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.—- 
The  description  agrees  almost  verbally  witii  St.  Muk. 

(U)  And  sent  nim  away  empty  .—The  emphatic 
Tepeiition  of  the  words  that  had  been  used  in  the 
previous  verse  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

(12)  They  woimded  him  also. — ^The  verb  is  pecu- 
liar to  St.  Luke,  and  has  a  characteristic  half -surgical 
ring  in  it.    It  is  used  by  him  again  in  Acts  ziz.  16. 
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(18)  It  may  be.— The  doubt  implied  in  the  quali- 
fication is  a  feature  peculiar  to  St.  Luke*s  report.  The 
better  MSS.  omit  the  clause  "  when  they  see  him." 

W  He  Bhall  come  and  destroy  these  hus- 
bandmen.— St.  Luke  agrees  with  St  Mark  in  putting 
tiiese  words  into  our  Lord's  lips,  and  not,  as  St.  Ma£ 
thew  does,  into  those  of  the  by-standers. 

They  said,  God  forbid.— No  other  English  phrase 
could  well  be  substituted  for  this,  bnt  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  name  of  Qod  does  not  appear  in 
the  original,  and  that  the  ejaculation  is  simply,  as  it 
were,  a  negative  Amen,  "  So  be  it  not."  Its  insertion 
here  is  peaiEar  to  St.  Luke,  nor  does  it  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  Gospels.  St.  Paul  uses  it  f  requentiy,  as  in  Bom. 
iii4,6,81;  vi.  2,  15,  ef  a2. 

07)  And  he  beheld  them.— Better,  He  looked  on 
them.  The  Greek  verb  implies  the  gaze  turned  and  fixed 
on  its  object,  in  addition  to  the  mere  act  of  beholding. 

(18)  mniosoeyer  shall  fUl  upon  that  stone. 
— See  Note  on  Matt.  xxi.  44.  llie  verse,  which  is 
omitted  b^  many  of  the  best  MSS.  in  St.  Mattiiew, 
is  found  m  aU  MSS.  of  St.  Luke.  If  we  wore  to 
receive  it,  on  this  evidence,  as  belonging  strictly  to  the 
UAter  Gospel  only,  the  Greek  word  for  "bruised" 
might  take  its  place  among  those  classical,  or  perhaps 
ouoei-medical,  terms  chariMteristic  of  St.  Luke.  (1^ 
Note  on  verse  12,  and  Introdwstion.) 

<80-26)  And  they  watched  him.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxii.  15—22  and  Mark  xii.  13—17. 

And  sent  forth  spies.— The  noun  is,  again,  one 
of   St.  Lnke's  characteristic  words  not  nsed  by  any 
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(^>  And  they  asked  him,  saying.  Master, 
we  know  that  thou  sayest  and  teachest 
rightly,*  neither  acceptest  thou  the  per- 
son of  any,  but  teachest  the  way  of 
God  truly  :^  (^^  is  it  lawful  for  us  to 
,ive  tribute  unto  Ceesar,  or  no  9  ^^  But 
le  perceived  their  craftiness,  and  said 
unto  them.  Why  tempt  ye  me  P  ^**^  Shew 
me  a  penny .^  Whose  image  and  super- 
scription luith  it  9  They  answered  and 
said,  Ceesar's.  ^^^  Ana  he  said  unto 
them,  Bender  therefore  unto  Csesar  the 
things  which  be  Ceeaar's,  and  unto  God 
the  thinffs  which  be  God's.  ^*)  And 
they  comd  not  take  hold  of  his  words 
before  the  people:  and  they  marvelled 
at  his  answer,  and  held  their  peace. 

(^)  Then  came  to  him  certain  of  the 
Sadducees/  which  deny  that  there  is 
any  resurrection ;  and  they  asked  him, 
m  saying.  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto 
us,  If  any  man's  brother  die,  having  a 
wife,  and  he  die  without  children,  that 
his  brother  should  take  his  wife,  and 
raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother.  (^)  There 
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were  therefore  seven  brethren :  and  the 
first  took  a  wife,  and  died  without 
children.  ^^>  And  the  second  took  her 
to  wife,  and  he  died  childless.  ^^^  And 
the  thurd  took  her ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  seven  also :  and  they  leffc  no  chil- 
dren, and  died.  (^)  Last  of  all  the 
woman  died  also.  (^)  Therefore  in  the 
resurrection  whose  wife  of  them  is  she? 
for  seven  had  her  to  wife.  ^^*>  And 
Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  The 
children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are 
given  in  marriage :  <^)  but  they  which 
shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obi^ain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  &om  the 
dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage :  ^^^  neither  can  they  die  any 
more:  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels;  and  are  the  children  of  God^ 
being  the  children  of  the  resurrection. 
(37)  ^o^  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even 
Moses  shewed  at  the  bush,'  when  he 
calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.     (^)  For  he  is  not  a  Gtod  of  the 


oUier  New  Testament  writer.  It  expresses  rather  the 
act  of  those  who  lie  in  amboah,  than  that  of  "  spies"  in 
ti^e  strict  sense  of  the  words.  St.  Luke  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  less  definite  as  to  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy 
than  the  other  Gk)8pels,  and  on  the  other  hand  more 
ezpfidt  as  to  its  aim.  They  wanted  mateiials  for  an 
aocosation  before  Pilate,  as  weU  as  for  one  before  the 
Sttihedrin.  On  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
Harodums,  see  Note  on  chap.  vi.  11. 

Power  and  authority.—We  have  again  the  cha- 
raoieriatic  combination  of  the  two  substuitiyeB.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  zii.  11.) 

W  Neither  aooeptest  thou  the  person  of  any. 
-^To  "  accept  the  jperson "  takes  the  place  of  "  re- 
«arcUng"  or  ''lookmg  at"  the  person  of  Matt.  xxii. 
16,  where  see  Note.  The  precise  combination  which 
St.  Luke  i3se6  meets  ns  again  in  Gal.  ii.  6. 

(88)  Their  oraltiness.— The  Greek  nonn  does  not 
appear  in  the  other  Gospels,  bnt  is  used  four  times  by 
St.  Panl,  as  in  2  Cor.  iy.  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  14. 

m  And  they  could  not  take  hold  of  his 
words.— As  St.  Lnke  is  foUer  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  plot 
of  the  questioners  (yerse  20),  so  is  he  in  that  of  its  deroat. 

They  marvelled  at  his  answer.— There  is  an 
infteres&ig,  though  obyiously  mideeigned,  parallelism 
with  the  narratiye  of  the  incident  in  which  the  Lord 
Jeans  was  first  bronffht  face  to  face  with  the  Rabbis  of 
Jemsalem.  Then  also  *'  they  were  astonished  at  His 
answers"  (chap.  ii.  47).  The  childhood  was,  in  this 
reraect^  ajnophecy  of  the  manhood. 

(ssr-4»)  Then  came  to  him  certain  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.— See  Notes  on  Matt  xxii.  23 — 33;  Mark  in. 

18—27. 

(34)  The  children  of  this  world  marry.— The 
three  reports  of  the  question  are  all  bnt  absolutely 
identical  Li  tiie  form  of  the  answer  there  are  slight 
yariations.  The  contrast  between  "  the  children  of  tnis 
world  "  or  "  age,"  those,  i,e.,  who  belong  to  it  (see  Note 


on  chap.  xyi.  8),  and  those  of  "  that  world  "  or  '*age," 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  In  both  cases  the  word  rests 
primarily  on  ^e  idea  of  time  rather  than  place.  It 
may  be  noted  that  no  other  writer  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment uses  the  form  of  words,  "  that  world,"  the  age  or 
period  that  is  there,  not  here,  for  the  life  of  the  eternal 
Kingdom.  The  more  common  phrase  is  "  the  world  to 
come"  (Mati  zii.  82 ;  zix.  30). 

(35)  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy. 
— ^Another  word  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
(2  These,  i  5),  and  to  them  only  in  the  New  Testament 

(96)  Neither  can  they  die  any  more.— The 
record  of  this  teaching  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The 
implied  thought  is  that  death  and  marriage  are  oor- 
relatiye  facts  in  Gkid's  goyemment  of  the  world,  the 
one  fillinff  up  the  gaps  which  are  caused  by  the  other. 
In  the  life  eternal  there  is  no  need  for  an  addition  in 
this  way  to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  proyision  for  it. 

Equal  unto  the  angels.— The  one  Greek  word 
which  answers  to  the  English  four  is  again  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke. 

The  children  of  God»  being  the  children  of 
the  resurrection. — It  is  obyious  that  here  the  re- 
surrection is  assumed  to  be  unto  life  and  to  a  ahare  in 
the  diyine  kingdom.  The  fact  that  men  were  counted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  resurrection  was  a  proof  that 
they  were  "  children  of  Grod,"  and  as  such  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  other  "  sons  of  God,"  whom  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  (Job  i.  6;  xzxyiiL  7,  and  possibly 
Gen.  yi  12)  identified  with  the  angels. 

(37)  Even  Moses  shewed  at  the  bush.— The 
precise  meaning  of  the  yerb  is  that  of  "indicating,'* 
"pointing  to,"  rather  than  actually  "shewing.**  In 
his  mode  of  reference  to  the  words  of  Ex.  iiL  6,  Si. 
Luke  ^rees  with  St.  Mark  (zii.  26). 

(38)  por  all  live  unto  nim.— St.  Luke  alone  adds 
the  words.     They  are  of  yalue  as  deyeloping   the 
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The  Son  and  the  Lord  qf  David. 


ST.  LUKE,  XXI. 


I^  Widow's  Two  MUtt. 


dead,butoftiieliTmg:  for  aJl  Uve  unto 
him. 

(»)  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  answer- 
ing said.  Master,  thou  hast  weU  said. 
(^)  And  after  that  they  durst  not  ask 
him  any  qvsstion  at  all.  (^^>  And  he 
said  unto  them.  How  say  they  that 
Christ  is  David's  son  ?«  (^  And  David 
himself  saith  in  the  book  of  Psahns, 
The  LosD  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
on  my  right  hand,  (^)  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  ^**^  David 
therefore  calleth  him  Lord,  how  is  he 
then  his  son? 

W  Then  in  the  audience  of  all  the 
people  he  said  xmto  his  disciples,  (^>  Be- 
ware of  the  scribes,*  which  desire  to 
walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  greetings 
in  the  markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in 
the  synagogues,  and  the  chief  rooms  at 
feasts ;  <^7>  which  devour  widows'  houses. 
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and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers :  the 
same  shall  receive  greater  damnation. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  And  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  rich  men  casting  their 
gifts  into  the  treasury.^  (^^  And  he  saw 
also  a  certain  poor  widow  .casting  in 
thither  two  mites.^  ('^  And  he  said.  Of 
a  truth  I  say  imto  you,  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  ail : 
(^)  for  all  these  have  of  their  abundance 
cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God :  but 
she  of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all  the 
living  that  she  had. 

(^  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple,' 
how  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  stones 
and  gifts,  he  said,  ^^  As  for  these  thiuCT 
which  ye  behold,  the  days  will  come,  m 
the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down.    ^  And  they  asked  him. 


meaning  of  those  Umt  precede  them.  All  life,  in  the 
iroeet,  iiighest  sense  ox  that  term,  dej^nds  upon  our 
relation  to  Qod,  We  live  to  Tfim,  and  m  Him.  And 
so  when  He  reveals  Himself  as  the  Grod  of  those  who 
have  passed  from  earth,  He  witnesses  that  that  relation 
continues  stilL  They  are  not  dead,  but  are  still  living 
onto  Him.  We  mav,  perhaps,  connect  the  thought  thus 
expressed  with  St.  I'aul's  words,  *'  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,"  in  his  speech  at  Athens. 
(See  Note  on  Acts  xvii.  28.) 

(3^)  Master,  thou  hast  well  said.— The  words 
came,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  better  section  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  welcomed  this  new  defence  of  the 
doctrine  on  which  their  faith  rested. 

(40)  They  durst  not  ask  him  any  question  at 
aU. — The  singular  omission  by  St.  Luke  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (zzii.  34---40) 
and  St.  Mark  (zii  28 — 34),  and  which  would  have  fallen 
in  so  well  with  the  ffeneral  scope  and  tenor  of  his 
Go^I,  mav  take  its  ^ace,  though  we  cannot  account 
for  it  except  on  the  supposition  mat  he  ^d  not  know 
the  facts,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  entire  in- 
dependence as  a  narrator. 

{41,  42)  How  say  they  that  Christ  is  David's 
son  P— Better,  thai  the  Christ,  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
xxiL  41—46 ;  Mark  xH.  35—37.  The  impHed  subject 
of  the  verb  is  clearly,  as  in  St.  Mark,  "the  scribes." 
St.  Luke  agrees  with  St.  Mark  in  not  giving  the  pre- 
Hminary  question,  **  What  think  ye  of  Unrist  ?  .  .  ," 
which  we  nnd  in  St.  Matthew. 

(46-47)  Then  in  the  audience  of  all  the 
people. — ^Better,  in  the  hearing.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
xiiii.,  especially  verses  6  and  7,  and  Mark  xii.  38  40. 
St.  Lukrs  report  agrees  almost  verbally  with  the  latter. 

Chief  rooms.— Better,  chief  places. 

XXI. 

(1-4)  And  saw  the  rich  men  casting  their 
gifts. — See  Notes  on  Mark  xii.  41—44.    This  may, 

SBrhaps,  be  thought  of  as  one  of  the  incidents  which 
t.  Luke  derived  from  verbal  communication  witii  his 
brother-evangelist.    (See  Introduction,) 
W  A  certain  poor  widow.— St.  Luke's  word  for 


"poor"  differs  from  St.  Mark's,  and  seems  to  have 
been  carefaUy  chosen  to  enress  the  fiict  that  the 
widow,  thougn  "  needy,"  and  compelled  to  work  for 
her  scanty  maintenance,  was  yet  not  a  "begsar,"  as 
the  more  common  word  for  "poor"  suggested.  It  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

(S)  Of  a  truth.— St.  Luke's  use  (according  to  the 
better  MSS.)  of  the  Greek  for  "  truly,"  instead  of  St. 
Mark's  "Amen"  (so  In  the  Greek),  may,  perhaps,  be 
noted  as  characteristic. 

(4)  For  all  these  have  .  .  .  cast.— Better,  aU 
these  cast  .  .  .  ,  and  so  in  ihe  next  dauae. 

Unto  the  ofTerings  of  Ood.— The  better  MSS. 
omit  the  last  two  words.    "  Offerings,"  literally,  ff^. 

(^  e>  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple.  —  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2 ;  Mark  xiii.  1,  2,  where  the 
"  some  "  are  identified  with  the  disciples. 

Goodly  stones.— These  were  nrobably  so  called, 
either  as  being  sculptured,  or  as  oeing  of  marble,  or 
porphvi^,  or  other  ox  the  more  precious  materials  used 
m  buildmg. 

Gifts. — St.  Luke  uses  the  more  strictiy  classical 
word  for  "  offerings,"  according  to  some  of  the  best 
MSS.,  in  the  self-same  form  as  the  Anathema  (1  Cor. 
xii.  3 ;  xvi.  12),  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
is  confined  to  the  idea  of  that  which  is  set  apart,  not 
for  a  blessing,  but  a  curse.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
writer  to  use  it  in  its  good  sense  b  characteristic  of  his 
Gentile  and  classical  training.  Other  MSS.,  however, 
ffive  the  more  usual  term,  Anathema,  as  if  it  had  been 
fotmd  necessary  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  word 
according  to  its  uses. 

(7-19)  Master,  but  when  shall  these  things 
be  P— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  3—14;  Mark  xiii.  3^ 
13.  St.  Luke  omits  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  question  and  the  propheejTi  and  the  names 
of  the  questioners,  the  latter  being  given  bv  St.  Mark 
only.  The  variations  in  the  report  throughout  imply 
an  mdependent  source — probably  oral — of  information, 
as  distinct  from  transcnption  either  from  one  of  the 
Gospels  or  from  a  document  common  to  both  of  them. 
On  the  whole,  he  agrees  much  more  with  St.  Mark  ^ 
than  St.  Matthew. 
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The  Signs  of  the  End. 


ST.    LUKE,    XXI. 


lite  Sufferings  of  the  Disciples, 


saying.  Master,  but  when  shall  these 
things  be?  and  what  sign  will  there  be 
when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  9 
<*)  And  he  said,  Take  heed  that  ye  be 
not  deceived:  for  many  shall  come  in 
my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ ;  and  the 
time  draweth  near :  go  ye  not  therefore 
after  them.  W  But  when  ye  shall  hear 
of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terri- 
fied :  for  these  things  mnst  first  come 
to  pass ;  but  the  end  is  not  by  and  by. 
<^)  Then  said  he  unto  them,*  Nation 
shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom :  (^>  and  great  earth- 
quakes sha&  be  in  divers  places,  and 
mmines,  and  pestilences;  and  fearftd 
sights  and  great  signs  shall  there  be 
from  heaven.  (^>  But  before  all  these, 
they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and 
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persecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the 
synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being 
brought  before  king^  and  rulers  for  mj 
name's  sake.  ^^^  And  it  shall  turn  to 
you  for  a  testimony.  <^*>  Setfle  it  there- 
fore in  vour  hearts,*  not  to  meditate 
before  what  ye  shall  answer :  <^>  for  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  and  vdsdom, 
which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be 
able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  ^^>  And  ye 
shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and 
brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and  friends; 
and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be 
put  to  death.  ^^^^  And  ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.  ^^  But 
there  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head 
perish.'  ^^^  In  your  patience  iK>88e88 
ye  your  souls.  (^>  And  when  ye  shall 
see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,' 


(8)  Saying,  I  am  0hri8t.--Literally,  I  am.  The 
italics  show  that  the  word  "  Chriat "  ia  an  interpola- 
tion. The  sentence  is  better  left  in  the  VBgnenesa  of 
the  OTupnaL  or  with  only  a  pronoun  as  the  predicate, 
I  am  He.  The  nse  of  the  words  in  John  i.  21,  yiiL  58, 
may^  be  referred  to  as  showing  that  they  had  become 
siflnificant  even  without  a  predicata 

The  time  draweth  near.— Better,  the  season  has 
eomenear. 

Gk>  ye  not  therefore  .  .  .—The  better  MSS.  omit 
the  last  words. 

(9)  CommotionB.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
other  Qospels,  but  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiy. 
33  ("confusion"),  2  Cor.  tI  5,  m.  20  ("tumults"). 
Its  exact  meaniujo^  is  unsetHemewl,  disorder. 

Be  not  terrified.— The  word  is  used  by  St.  Luke 
odI7,  here  and  in  zziv.  37,  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  and  by.— Better,  as  elsewhere,  immediately. 

01)  Famines  and  pestilenoes.— The  mention  of 
the  ktter  is,  as  far  as  the  best  MSS.  are  concerned,  a 
feature  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  Others,  however,  give 
the  same  combination  in  Matt.  xziy.  7.  Hie  Greek 
nouns  are  all  but  identical  in  sound  (Umcs  —  famine, 
and  loimos  *  pestilence),  and  there  is  accordingly  a 
kind  of  rhythmical  emphasiB  of  sound  which  cannot  be 
reproduced,  in  English. 

^earftil  sights.— The  Greek  word,  literally  thinas 
of  terror^  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  He  omits  here  **  the 
beginning  oi  troubles,"  or  *' trayail-pangs,"  which  we 
find  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 

(IS)  Before  all  these.- The  special  indication  that 
the  sufferings  from  persecution  should  precede  those  from 
wars,  famines,  and  the  like,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  abundantly  fulfilled. 

03!)  It  shall  torn  to  you  for  a  testimony.— 
There  are  but  two  writers  in  the  New  Testament  who 
use  the  yerb  (literally,  to  eome  otd)  in  this  figuratiye 
sense.  St.  Luke  is  one,  and  the  other  is  St.  Paul,  in  a 
passage  so  closely  parallel  to  this  as  to  read  idmost 
like  an  echo  of  it  (Phil.  L  19).  The  "testimony"  is 
defined  by  Mark  xiii.  9,  as  being  borne  to  the  longs 
and  rulers  before  whom  the  discimes  were  to  stand. 

(^*)  Not  to  meditate  before  .  .  .—The  word 
differs  from  that  used  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark 
xiit.  11, "  take  no  thought  **  (tne  addition  oi  "  premedi- 
tate "  there  is  yeiy  doubtful),  as  inyolyilig  less  anxiety. 


'  It  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
the  uncompounded  yerb  meets  us,  as  used  by  St.  P«il, 
in  1  Hm.  ly.  15. 

OS)  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom.- 
The  promise,  eyen  in  its  form,  reminds  us  of  that  giyen 
to  Mxwes  when  he  drew  back  from  the  task  of  uttering 
Gk)d's  message  to  His  people  (Ex.  iy.  15,  16).  Tfaa 
inward  faculty  of  thought,  tne  outward  power  at  utter- 
ing thought  in  words,  would  both  be  giyen.  The  woxds 
are  not  without  their  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
supposed  distinction  between  yerbal  inspii^tion  and 
that  which  is  confined  to  thoughts.  So  far  as  it  goea, 
it  is  against  that  distinction.  And  indeed,  useful  as  il 
may  seem  in  theory,  as  meeting  some  of  the  difficulties, 
real  or  supposed,  which  attach  to  the  theory  of  yetbal 
inspiration,  it  seems  dear,  eyen  on  purely  pqrchological 
grounds,  that,  as  men  think  through  the  medium  of 
Smguage,  the  inspiration  which  extends  to  thoughts 
must  extend  also,  and  under  the  same  laws  and  con- 
ditions, to  the  words  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
What  those  laws  and  conditions  are  is  a  wider  question, 
on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  a  reyerentaai  and  careful  induction 
from  the  facts  which  the  phenomena  of  inspiration 
present  to  us. 

Adversaries.— Another  fayourite  word  of  St.  Panl's 
(1  Cor.  xyi.  9 ;  PhiL  *  i.  28,  et  oZ.),  and  used  by  no 
other  writer  in  the  New  Testament  except  St.  Loke. 

(18)  There  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head 
perish. — ^The  promise  does  not  meet  us  in  this  form 
in  the  paraDel  passages  of  the  two  other  Gospels.  A 
like  promise  meets  us  in  Matt.  x.  30,  Luke  xii.  7.  The 
yery  same  phrase  occurs,  howeyer,  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  quotation  from  this  Goroel,  in  St.  Paul's  address  to 
the  sailors,  in  Acts  xxyiL  34. 

0»)  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. — 
Better,  By  your  endurance  aam  ye  your  Uoes,  Tim 
yerb,  unless  used  in  the  pemct  tense,  always  inyolres 
the  idea  of  "  acquiring  "  lather  than  "possessing,''  and 
the  command  so  unaerstood  answers  to  the  promise, 
"  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  sayed,** 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  Mark  xiii.  13.  Some  of  the  best 
MSS.,  indeed,  giye  this  also  as  a  promise,  "  By  your 
endurance  ye  shall  gain." 

(20-84)  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  cona* 
passed  with  armies.--See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxin. 
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7^  Days  of  Vengearuie, 


ST.  LUKE,  XXI. 


Tlte  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof 
is  nigh.  ^^  Then  let  them  which  are 
in  Judsea  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and 
let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it 
depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are 
in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.  <^^  For 
these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all 
things  which  are  written  may  be  ful- 
filled. <^>  But  woe  unto  them  that  are 
with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck, 
in  those  days !  for  there  shall  be  great 
distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon 
this  people.  ^^^  And  they  shall  fall  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations :  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  trodden  down  of   the 
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Grentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled. 

^^)  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the 
sun,*  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars; 
and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations, 
with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves 
roaring ;  <»)  men's  hearts  failing  them 
for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth : 
for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be 
shaken.  ^^^  And  then  shall  they  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with 
power  and  great  glory.  <^^  And  when 
these  thingps  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads; 
for    your    redemption    draweth    nigh. 


15—21 ;  Mark  xiii.  14—19.  This  is  St.  Luke^  equi- 
Talent,  possibly  chosen  as  more  intelligible  for  nis 
Gentile  readers,  for  "  the  abomination  of  desolation," 
which  we  find  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  As  fkr 
as  it  goes,  it  favours  the  "svsw  that  he  and  others  saw 
the  "abomination"  in  the  presence  of  the  invading 
armies.  On  iiie  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  accepting, 
as  we  most  accept,  the  thought  of  a  substituted  pnrase, 
that  we  have  one  which,  while  it  gives  a  partial  expla- 
nation,  fails  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  darker  and 
more  mjsterious  phrase.  The  occurrence  of  the  word 
"  desolation  "  in  tne  latter  dause  of  the  verse,  obviously 
favours  the  hypothesis  now  suggested. 

W  IiGt  not  them  that  are  in  the  oountries . .  .— 
The  noun  is  sometimes  rendered  "  coasts,"  sometimes 
" reckon,"  sometimes  "fields."  The  latter  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  that  here  intended.  Oomp.  John  iv. 
ZS,  Jas.  V.  4,  where  the  word  is  so  rendered. 

(22)  These  be  the  days  of  vengeanoe.— The 
words  answer  to  the  "  great  tribulation  "  of  Si  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  seem,  as  indeed  does  St.  Luke*s 
report  of  the  discourse  throuc^hout,  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  paraphrase.  The  word  "vengeance"  may  have 
been  chosen,  on  this  view,  in  allusive  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  chap,  xviii.  7,  8.  It  may  be  noted  as  one 
which,  though  not  exclusively  used  by  them,  is  yet 
characteristic  both  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (Bom. 
xii  19 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  11 ;  and  2  Thess.  L  8).  The  reference 
to  the  "  things  which  are  (better,  have  been)  written," 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

(»)  Great  distress  in  the  land.— literally,  great 
need,  or  neceeeity.  The  word,  which  St.  Luke  Uses  as 
an  equivalent  for  "  tribulation,"  is  not  found  in  the  other 
Ooroels  in  this  sense.  It  is,  however,  so  used  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  26;  2  Cor.  ?i  4;  xii.  10;  1  Thess.  in.  7). 

(24)  And  they  shall  fUl  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword. — There  is  nothing  in  the  paraUel  prophecies  of 
the  other  two  Gospels  that  answers  to  this  special 
description,  and  it  is  possible,  as  suggested  above,  that 
St..  Luke's  report  here  has  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  a  free  paraphrase,  such  as  was  natural  in  an  oral, 
eommunication  of  what  was  variously  remembered. 

XTntU  the  times  of  the  Grentiles  be  ftdflUed. 
— ^The  thought  expressed  in  this  clause,  that  the 
punishment  of  Israel,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
were  to  have  a  limit,  that  there  was  one  day  to  be  a 
restoration  of  both,  is  noticeable  as  agreeing  with  the 
whole  line  of  St.  Paul's  thoughts  in  Rom.  ix. — ^xi., 
and  being  in  all  probability  the  germ  of  which  those 
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thoughts  are  the  development.  In  Rom.  xi.  25,  "till 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,"  we  have  a 
distinct  echo  of  the  words,  *'  until  the  times  (better,  the 
seasons)  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulBlled." 

(25-33)  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxiv.  2d— 35,  Mark  xiii.  24— 31» 
where  the  "signs"  are  defined  as  the  **8un  being 
darkened,  and  t%e  moon  not  g|jing  her  light." 

Distress  of  nations.-^e  Greek  for  the  first 
noun  means  literally,  constraint,  the  sense  of  being 
hemmed  in,  as  when  we  sav  "  in  great  straits."  It  is 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  li.  4,  and  not  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  for  "perplexity"  is 
used  by  St.  Luke  only. 

The  sea  and  the  waves  roaring.— The  better 
MSS.  ^ve  a  different  punctuation  and  reading,  with 
perplexity  from  the  roar  Of  the  sea,  and  of  the  surge,  or 
wave.  In  the  commljh  readi^  we  have  anoiiier 
instance  of  agreement  with  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiii  1, 
where  the  word  is  rendered  "  tinkling  " — ^better,  echoing, 
or  resounding.  Assuming,  as  luis  been  suggested 
above,  that  St.  Luke's  report  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
paraphrase,  we  may,  perhaps,  connect  this  feature  in  it 
with  his  own  experience.  To  one  who  had  known  the 
X>erils  of  waters  narrated  in  Acts  xxvii.,  no  picture  of 
the  more  dread  phenomena  of  nature  could  be  complete 
without  "  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring." 

(26)  Men's  hearts  flEuling  them  for  fear.— The 
verb  so  rendered  is  used  by  St.  Luke  only  in  the  New 
Testament.  Its  literal  meaning  is  to  breathe  out  the 
soul,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  word  which  would  natu- 
rally enter  into  the  vocabulary  of  a  physician,  both  in 
its  primary  and  figurative  sense.  The  mental  state 
which  it  expresses  exactly  agrees  with  that  described  in 
Acts  xxvii.  20,  in  connection  with  the  tempest 

For  looking  after  those  things.— Literally,  for 
expectation,  the  noun  being  used  only  by  St.  Lake  in 
the  New  Testament. 

<28)  Look  up. — ^The  Greek  word,  literalljr.  bend  iip, 
or  turn  up,  meets  us  here  and  in  chap.  xiii.  11,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
doubtful  passage  of  John  viii.  7, 10. 

Redeaaption. — ^The  word,  familiar  as  it  is  to  us, 
is,  yi  the  special  form  here  used,  another  of  those 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  phraseology  (Bom.  iii.  24 ; 
viii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  i.  SO ;  Eph.  i.  7,  et  al.).  It  occurs  also 
in  Heb.  ix.  15,  xi.  35.  Li  its  primary  meaning  here  it 
points  to  the  complete  deliverance  of  the  disciples  from 
Jewish  persecutions  in  Palestine  that  followed  on  tho 


J7ifl  Parable  of  the  Fig-tree, 


ST.  LUKE,  XXII. 


The  Teaching  in  the  Temple^ 


(99)  And  he  spake  to  them  a  parable; 
Behold  the  fig  tree,  and  all  the  trees; 
(30)  YfYien,  they  now  shoot  forth,  ye  see 
and  know  of  your  own  selves  that  stun- 
mer  is  now  Jgh.  at  hand,  m  So  Vke- 
wise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come 
to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  nirfi  at  hand.  (®^  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  This  generation  shall  not  pass 
away,  till  all  be  fulfilled,  (®>  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away:  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away. 

(»*)  And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest 
at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeitmg,  and  drunkenness,  and 
cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come 
upon  you  unawares.     (^^  For  as  a  snare 
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shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  (*>  Watch 
ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye 
may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man. 
(37)  And  in  the  day  time  he  was  teach- 
ing in  the  temple;  and  at  night  he 
went  out,  and  abode  in  the  mount  that 
is  called  the  mount  of  Olives.  (*^  And 
aU  the  people  came  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  him  in  the  temple,  for  to  hear 
him. 

CHAPTER  mnr.— <i)  Now  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread  drew  nigh,'  which 
is  called  the  Passover.    (^>  And  the  chief 


destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
then  delivered  from  what  had  heen  its  most  formidable 
daneer. 

<2&)  And  all  the  trees.— The  addition  is  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke.  It  confirms  the  impression  that  the  words, 
which  were  spoken  just  before  the  Passover,  when  the 
flush  of  spring-tide  life  was  seen  in  every  arrove  and 
forest,  were  suggested  by  what  met  the  eye  of  the  dis- 
ciples on  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  zxiy. 
32.)  One  such  tree,  we  know,  had  been  found  in  full 
foliaffe  (Matt.  zxi.  19). 

(SI)  Know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  nigh 
at  hand. — St.  Luke's  paraphrase  fills  up  and  explains 
what  stands  in  St.  Mattnew  and  St.  Mark  more  simply, 
"  It  is  near,  even  at  the  doors." 

(SB.  33)  Verily  I  say  unto  you  .  .  .—Here  the 
Tariaiion  ceases  for  a  time,  and  the  two  yerses  are  iden- 
tical with  Matt.  zxiY.  34,  35,  and  Mark  ziiL  30,  31. 

(34)  Take  heed  to  yonrselves,  lest  at  any  time 
.  •  • — ^We  again  pass  into  what  has  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  the  other  reports  of  the  discourse,  ana  may 
therefore  be  assumed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  para- 

?hrase.  We  note  in  it,  as  such,  that,  as  far  as  the  l^ew 
'estament  is  concerned,  St.  Luke  only  uses  the  words 
for  "  overcharged  '*  and  "  surfeiting  "  (the  latter  word 
belonged,  more  or  less,  to  the  vocabulaiy  of  medicaJ 
science);  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  alone  those  for 
''drunkenness"  (Bom.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  y.  21),  and  cares 
"of  this  life"  (1  Cor.  vi.  3,  4),  and  "unawares" 
(1  These,  y.  3).  In  the  last  passage  we  have  what 
reads  almost  like  a  distinct  echo  from  this  yerse.  The 
whole  passa^,  it  may  be  noted,  f  aUs  in  with  St.  Luke*s 
characteristic  tendency  to  record  all  protions  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  that  warned  men  against  sensuality 
and  worldliness. 

(35)  As  a  snare  .  .  .>-The  word  is  not  found  in  the 
other  GU>spel8,  but  is  used  several  times  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom,  ri.  9;  1  Tim.  ui.  7;  vi  9;  2  Tim.  il  26). 

Them  that  dwell  •  .  .—Elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  verb  is  used  in  its  literal  meaning  of 
"  sitting."  In  the  sense  of  "  dwellmg  "  or  **  residing," 
we  find  it,  probably,  again  in  Acts  ii.  2, 

(^)  Fray  always.— The  word  is  not  the  same  com- 
monly used  for  '*  pray,"  but  occurs  once  only  in  the 
other  GlospelB  (Matt.  ix.  38).  St.  Luke  uses  it  fifteen 
times  in  the  Gk)spel  and  Acts  together,  and  St.  Paul 
nx  times  (2  Cor.  v.  20;  viii.  4 ;  x.2,et  eeq,).  It  is  not 
used  by  any  other  New  Teetament  writer. 


That  ye  may  be  aocoimted  worthy  .  .  .—See 
Note  on  chap.  xx.  35.  The  better  MSS.,  however,  give, 
"  that  ye  may  have  strength  to  escape." 

To  stand  before  the  Son  of  man.— The  same 
preposition  is  used  with  special  reference  to  the  final 
jucurment  in  2  Cor.  v.  10, 1  Thess.  iii.  13. 

(37)  In  the  day  time  ...  at  nlght.--LiteraUy,  in 
the  days  .  .  ,  the  nights,  the  words  pointing  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  week  was  spent  from  the  first  day  to 
the  evening  of  the  fifth. 

Abode. — The  word  is  better  translated  lodged  in 
Matt.  xxi.  12.  Strictly  speaking,  it  meant  to  lodge, 
not  in  a  room,  but  in  the  court-yard  of  a  house ;  and 
so  was  used  generally,  in  military  language,  for  a 
"bivouac"  It  would  seem  to  have  been  enosen  by 
both  Evangelists  (it  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament)  to  include  the  fact,  implied  in  all  four, 
and  definitely  stated  by  St.  John,  that  most  of  the 
nights  were  spent  not  in  a  house,  but  in  the  garden,  or 
orchard,  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  1,  2). 

That  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives. — Better* 
^rhaps,  here,  as  in  chap.  xix.  29  (where  see  Note),  that 
%8  eaUed  Olivet, 

(88)  All  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning. 
— The  Greek  verb,  which  answers  to  the  five  last  words* 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old,  as 
in  Gen.  xix.  2,  27 ;  Song  Sol.  vii.  12 ;  and  figuratively, 
in  Job  viii.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  3;  "Wisd.  vi.  14.  It  may 
be  that  the  general  statement  thus  given  indudea 
the  fourth  ana  fifth  days  of  the  week  of  the  Passion, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  all  three  Gkxmels  are  silent  as 
to  anything  that  happened  on  those  days  till  we  come 
to  the  Paschal  Supper.  We  may,  pernaps,  reverently 
coniecture  that  they  were  spent  by  our  Lord,  in  pari 
at  least,  in  Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  2),  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  in  preparing  Himself  and  the  disciples  for 
the  coming  trials  of  the  Passion.  Posmbly,  also,  the 
narrative  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  which  occu- 
pies so  strangely  doubtful  a  position  m  St.  John's 
Gospel,  may  fina  its  true  place  here.  (See  Note  on 
John  viii.  1.) 

xxn. 

(i«s)  NoWythe  feast  of  nnleavened bread  • .  •— 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  1 — 5;  Mark  xiv.  1, 2.  St.  Luke's 
way  of  giving  a  preliminary  explanation  of  the  Jews* 
Passover  is  characteristic  of  the  Gentile  Evangelist. 
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Compact  ofJvdaa  vjUh  tJie  PriesU.         ST.    XiUElSj    XXII.  The  Preparation  for  t/te  Passover, 


priests  and  scribes  sought  how  thej 
might  kill  him;  for  they  feared  the 
people. 

(3)  Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas 
sumamed  Iscariot,'  being  of  the  number 
of  the  twelve.  ^^^  And  he  went  his 
way,  and  communed  with  the  chief 
priests  and  captains,  how  he  might 
betray  him  unto  them.  (*>  And  they 
were  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him 
money.  ^^^  And  he  promised,  and 
sought  opportunity  to  betray  him  unto 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude.^ 

<'>  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened 
bread,^  when  the  passover  must  be 
killed.  (^)  And  he  sent  Peter  and  John, 
saying.  Go  and  prepare  us  the  passover, 
that  we  may  eat.  (^)  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Where  wilt  thou  that  we 
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prepare?  ^^^^  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Behold,  when  ye  are  entered  into  the 
city,  there  shaU  a  man  meet  you,  bear- 
ing a  pitcher  of  water ;  follow  him  into 
the  house  where  he  entereth  in.  <^^>  And 
ye  shall  say  unto  the  goodman  of  the 
house.  The  Master  saith  unto  thee. 
Where  is  the  guestchamber,  where  I 
shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples  9 
(13)  And  he  shall  show  you  a  large  upper 
room  furnished :  there  make  ready. 
(13)  Ajid  they  went,  and  found  as  he 
had  said  unto  them:  and  they  made 
ready  the  passover.  (^*>  And  when  the 
hour  was  come,''  he  sat  down,  and  the 
twelve  apostles  with  him.  <^'  And  he 
said  unto  them.  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you 
before  I  suffer  :*  (^*)  for  I  say  unto  you. 


(3-6)  Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas  sur- 
named  Iscariot.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  zxvi.  14 — 16 ; 
Mark  xiv.  10, 11.  St.  Luke  stands  alone  in  the  first 
three  Grospels  as  tlins  describing  the  origin  of  the 
Traitor's  guilt.  John  xiii.  27  shows,  however,  that  such 
a  way  of  speaking  had  become  common,  though  he 
ph&oes  the  ''entrance"  at  a  later  stage.  The  use  of 
the  name  Satan  for  the  devil,  as  the  author  of  the 
many  forms  of  human  evil,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a 
prominent  feature  in  St.  Paul's  writings  (1  Cor.  vii.  5 ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  11,  xu.  7..  et  aL).  Compare  also  St  Peter's 
speech  in  Acts  v.  3,  where  Satan  appears  as  instigating 
the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

i*)  Chief  priests  and  captains.— The  latter  term 
is  used  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  him  only  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  the  officers  who  preeidea  over  the  Leyite 
guardians  of  the  Temple.  Here  and  in  verse  52  it  is 
used  in  the  plural.  In  Acts  iv.  1,  t.  24,  we  read  of 
"the  captain  of  the  Temple,"  presumably  the  chief 
officer  in  command.  Such  was  in  earlier  times  Pashur, 
the  " governor  of  the  house  of  tlie  Lord"  (Jer.  xz.  1). 
As  watchmen  the  Levite  sentinels  carried  clubs,  and 
would  use  them  freely  against  any  sacrilegious  intruder. 
The  attempt  to  seize  our  Lord,  recorded  in  John  vii. 
32,  shows  why  Judas  applied  to  these  officers  as  well  as 
to  the  priests. 

(6)  In  fhe  absence  of  the  multitude.— The  mar- 
nnal  reading,  tcUhotU  a  tumvU,  is  perhaps  nearer  to 
uie  meaning  of  the  original. 

(7—13)  Then  came  the  day  of  imleaYened 
bread.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  17—19 ;  Mark  xiv. 
12 — 16.  St.  Luke,  like  St.  Mark,  writing  for  Gentiles, 
adds  the  explanatory  note,  "  when  the  Passover  must 
be  killed,"  or,  better,  sacrificed.  (Oomp.  **  Christ  our 
Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  in  1  Cor.  y.  7.) 

(8)  He  sent  Peter  and  John.— St.  Luke's  is  the 
only  Gospel  that  gives  the  names  of  the  two  disciples. 
They  were  together  now,  as  they  were  afterwaros  in 
John  XX.  3;  xxi.  20;  A<^  iii.  1.  We  may,  perhaps, 
recognise  the  purpose  of  a  loving  insight  in  the  act 
whicn  thus  brougnt  the  two  disciples  together  at  a 
time  when  our  Lord  foresaw  bow  much  one  would  need 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  other. 

(10)  A  man  •  .  .  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water.— 
The  signal  is  one  of  the  details  common  to  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke.    (See  Note  on  Mark  xiv.  13.) 
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(U)  The  Master.— Literally,  the  Teacher— 4.e.,  the 
Babbi  whom  the  man  acknowledged.  The  narrative 
agrees  almost  verbally  with  St.  Mark's. 

(14-18)  And  when  the  hour  was  come.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  20;  Mark  xiv.  17.  The  other 
Gospels  name  "  the  evening."  St.  Luke  uses  simply 
''the  hour"  as  referring  to  the  appointed  time,  "in 
the  evening "  (literally,  between  the  two  evenings,  i.e., 
the  close  of  twilight ;  see  Ex.  xii.  6),  for  the  "  kOling," 
the  lamb  being  eaten  afterwards  as  soon  as  it  was 
roasted.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  comparatively  lat« 
date  of  St.  Luke's  narratiye  that  he  speaks  of  **the 
twelve  Apostles,*^  while  the  other  two  reports  speak  of 
''the  disciples,**    (Comp.  chaps,  ix.  10, xvii. 5,  xxiv.  10.) 

(^)  With  desire  I  have  desired.— The  peculiar 
mode  of  expressing  intensity  by  the  use  of  a  cognate 
noun  with  the  verb  of  action,  though  found  sometimes 
in  other  languages,  is  an  idiom  characteristically 
Hebrew  (comp.  "  thou  shalt  surely  die  "  for  "  dying 
thou  shalt  die,  in  Gen.  ii.  17),  and  its  use  here  suggests 
the  thought  that  St.  Luke  heard  what  he  reports  from 
some  one  who  repeated  the  very  words  which  our  Lord 
had  spoken  in  Aramaic.  The  whole  passage  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  implies  that  he  had  sought  to  fill  up' 
the  gaps  in  the  current  oral  teaching  Tniich  is  reprb- 
ducea  m  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  It  was  natural 
that  in  so  doing  he  might  feel  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  position  of  these  supplementary  incidents, 
and  hence  the  difficulties,  of  no  great  importance, 
which  present  themselves  on  a  comparison  of  the  three 
narratives.  The  words  now  before  us  bear  obviously 
the  impression  of  having  been  spoken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Feast.  The  Master  yearned,  if  we  may  so 
spes^  for  a  last  Passover  with  His  "  friends,"  as  we 
yearn  for  a  last  Communion  with  ours ;  all  the  more 
so,  we  may  believe,  because  it  was  in  His  purpose  to 
perfect  the  former  by  transfiguring  it  into  the  latter. 
The  words  have  been  thought  to  confirm  the  view  that 
our  Lord  was  anticipating  by  twenty-four  hours  the 
strictly  legal  time  of  the  Passover.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  they  do  not  in  themselves  sug- 
gest that  thought.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  fall 
in  with  it,  if  proved  on  independent  evidence. 

(16)  Until  it  l>e  ftdfUled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.— The  words  are  obviously  the  expression  of  the 
same  thought  as  those  in  Matt.  xxvL  29,  where  see 


The  Last  Supper, 


ST.    LUKE,    XXII.  The  Body  and  tJte  Blood  of  ClfTieU 


I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof,  tmtil  it 
be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(^^)  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide 
it  among  yourselves:  ^^^  for  I  say 
unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  imtil  the  kingdom  of  God 
shall  come. 

0»)   And  he  took  bread,*  and  gave 
thanks,  and  brake  it^  and  gave  imto 
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them,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is 
given  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  ^^^  Likewise  also  the  cup  after 
supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you. 

(21)  But,*  behold,  the  hand  of  him 
that  betrayeth  me  is  with  me  on  the 
table.  (^^  And  truly  the  Son  of  man 
goeth,  as  it  was  determined:   but  woe 


Note.  Here  the  word  "fulfilled"  presents  a  new 
depl^  of  meaning.  The  ''Passover"  was  fulfilled  in 
the  kingdom  of  (£>d :  (1)  in  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross ; 
(2)  in  every  commemoration  of  that  sacrifice  bj  the 
acts  which  He  appointed.  Eveiy  snch  act  was  one  of 
Communion,  not  only  of  the  disciples  with  each  other, 
but  with  Him,  and  in  it  He  is,  as  it  were,  joining  in 
the  feast  with  them.  Hereafter^  as  in  the  promise  of 
Bev.  iii.  20,  "  I  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me/' 
there  will  be  a  yet  fuller  consummation.  (Oomp.  verse 
18.) 

(17)  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  your- 
selves.— The  cup  ¥ras  probablv  the  first  of  the  three 
cups  of  wine,  or  wine  mingled  with  water,  which 
Jewish  custom  had  added  to  the  ritual  of  the  Passover. 
As  being  a  distinct  act  from  that  of  verse  20,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  it  had  a  distinct  symbolic  meaning. 
Looking  to  the  fact  that  wine  is  partly  the  symbd, 
partly  tne  antithesis,  of  spiritual  energy  in  its  mghest 
form  (comp.  Zech.  iz.  17 ;  Acts  ii.  13 ;  jBph.  v.  18),  and 
to  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  somewhat  exceptional 
word  for  "  aivide,"  in  the  tongues  "  parted,  or  divided, 
or  distributed  "  ("  cloven  "  is  a  mistranslation),  in  Acts 
ii.  3,  we  mav  see  in  this  cup  the  symbol  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  spiritual  powers  which  each  of  the  disciples 
was  to  receive,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  s^-same 
Spirit,  who  **dvmdeth  to  every  man  severallv  as  He 
will "  (the  Greek  word  in  1  Gor.  xii.  11  is,  however, 
different,  though  expressing  the  same  thought),  just  as 
the  second  was  the  pledge  of  a  yet  closer  fellowship 
with  His  own  divine  life. 

OSi  I  will  not  drink  of  the  firuit  of  the  vine.— 
Bettor,  of  the  product.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29 ; 
Mark  xiv.  25.)  Here  the  words  precede,  in  the  other 
Gk)spels  they  follow,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  same  words  were 
repeated  both  before  and  after.  The  position  which  it 
occupies  here,  as  standing  parallel  to  what  had  before 
been  said  of  the  Passover,  seems  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  St.  Luke's  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
noticeable,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it, 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  omit  (in  the  best  MSa) 
the  word  "new"  as  connected  with  the  "covenant," 
and  emphasise  it  as  connected  with  "  the  fruit  dP  the 
vine,"  while  he  omite  in  the  latter  case,  and  emphasises 
it  in  the  former.  It  is,  perhaps,  allowable  to  ttunk  of 
him  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  and  possibly  by  ApoUos, 
to  embrace  more  fully  than  they  did,  in  all  ite  impor- 
tance, the  idea  of  the  New  Covenant  as  set  forth  in 
QtiL  iii.,  iv.,  and  Heb.vii — ^x. 

(19, 20)  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks.— See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  26—28 ;  Mark  xiv.  22—25.  The 
other  two  reporte  give  "  He  blessed,"  instead  of  "  He 
gave  thanks."  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  difference 
between  them.  Thanksgiving  and  blessing  both  entered 
into  what  we  may  call  tne  Jewish  **  Grace,'*  and  were  so 
far  convertible  terms.    It  b  noticeable  that  St.  Paul's 
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account,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  agrees  on  this  point  with 
St.  Luke's. 

Which  is  given  for  you.— Literally,  which  is  now 
in  the  act  of  being  gvoen.  The  sacrifice  was  already 
inchoate  in  wiH    Si  Paul's  report  omite  the  participle. 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.— Liter^y, 
08  My  memorudt  or,  as  yow  memorial  of  Me,  The 
words  are  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  but  are 
not  found  in  the  other  two  reports.  The  word  for 
"remembrance"  occurs,  in  the  i^ew  Testament,  only 
here  and  in  Heb.  x.  3.  In  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  applied  to  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  7),  to  the  blowing  of  trumpete  (Num.  x.  10),  in 
the  titles  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  1  ("to  bring  to  remem- 
brance,") and  Ps.  Ixx.  1.  The  word  had  thus  ac- 
quired the  associations  connected  with  a  religions 
memorial,  and  might  be  applied  to  a  sacrifice  as  com- 
memorative, though  it  did  not  in  itself  involve  the  idea 
of  sacrificing.  The  fact  that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
had  been  eating  of  a  sacrifice  which  was  also  a  me- 
morial, gives  a  special  force  to  the  words  thus  used. 
In  time  to  come,  tkej  were  to  remember  Him  as  having 
g^ven  Himself,  sacrificed  Himself,  for  them,  and  this 
was  to  be  the  memorial  in  which  memory  was  to  express 
itself,  and  by  which  it  was  to  be  quickened.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  early  Liturgies,  as  a  rule,  follow  St. 
Luke's  report,  attaching  the  word  "  memorial "  some- 
times to  tne  bread,  sometimes  to  the  cup,  sometimes  to 
both. 

(20)  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood.— Better,  New  Covenant,  The  adjective  is,  in 
the  best  MSS.,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  as  aJso  is  the 
"shed  for  you '^instead  of  "shed  for  many.'*  The 
participle  is  in  the  present  tense,  which  ia  being  shed, 
like  the  beinp  given,  in  verse  19.  St  Paul  and  St. 
Luke  agree  m  placing  the  giving  of  the  cup  ''after 
they  haa  supped."    (Sse  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  28.) 

(21-28)  But,  behold,  the  hand  of  him  that 
betrayeth  me  .  *.  .—See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  21, 25 ; 
Mark  xiv.  18, 21 ;  John  xiiL  21,  35.  St.  Luke's  account 
is  here  the  briefest,  St.  John's  by  far  the  fullest.  There 
is  again  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  order  of  facte,  St. 
Luke  placing  the  mention  of  the  Betrayal  after,  Si. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  before,  the  institution  of  the 
memorial  St.  John,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the 
institution,  leaves  the  question  open.  On  tiie  whole, 
the  order  of  the  first  two  Gospels  seems  here  the  most 
probable,  and  agrees  better  with  the  fourth.  The  deda 
before  us  do  not  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  Judas  partook  of  the  memorial;  but^  if  we 
follow  the  first  two  G^ospels,  it.  would  seem  probable 
that  he  did  not. 

(88)  As  it  was  determined.— The  word  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  St.  Luke.  (Comp.  Acte  n.  23; 
X.42;  xvii26,31.) 

Woe  nnto  that  man  .  •  . — ^As  occurring  in  all 
the  first  three  Gospels,  the  words  must  be  noted  as 
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unto  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed ! 
(23)  And  they  began  to  enquire  among 
themselves,  which  of  them  it  was  that 
should  do  this  thing. 

(2*)  And  there  was  also  a  strife  among 
them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted 
the  greatest,     (^s)  ^j^^   j^q    gg^^    unto 

them,*  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that 
exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called 
bene&ctors.     (^6)  q^^  jq  shall  not  be 
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so :  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you, 
let  him  be  as  the  younger ;  and  he  that 
is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.  ^^>  For 
whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at 
meat,  or  he  that  serveth?  is  not  he 
that  sitteth  at  meat  9  but  I  am  among 
you  as  he  that  serveth.  (^s)  Ye  are  they 
which  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations.  W  And  I  appoint  unto 
you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  ap- 
pointed unto  me ;    ^^  that  ye  may  eat 


among  those  that  bad  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
those  who  beard  them,  and  were  therefore  reproduced 
verbatim  in  the  midst  of  many  variations  on  other 
points  of  the  narrative. 

(24)  And  there  was  also  a  strife  among  them. 
— ^The  incident  that  follows  is  peculiar  to  St.  Lnke. 
The  nonn  which  he  nses  for  *'  strife  "  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the  oorrespondinjo^ 
adjective  meets  us  in  the  "  contentious  '*  cdl  Cot,  xi.  16. 
The  dispute  was  apparently  the  sequel  of  many  previous 
debates  of  the  same  kind,  as,  e.ff.,  in  chap.  iz.  46; 
Mati  zviii.  1 ;  Mark  iz.  34;  and  tne  prayer  of  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  (Matt.  zx.  23 ;  Mark  x.  37).  What 
had  just  passed  probably  led  to  its  leviYal.  Who 
was  ereatest  P  Was  it  Feter,  to  whom  had  been  pro- 
mised the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  or  John,  who  recbned 
on  the  Master's  bosom,  or  Andrew,  who  had  been  first- 
called  P  Even  the  disciples  who  were  in  the  second 
group  of  the  Twelve,  might  have  cherished  the  hope 
niat  those  who  had  been  thus  rebuked  for  their  ambi- 
tion or  their  want  of  faith  had  left  a  place  vacant  to 
which  they  might  now  hopefully  aspire. 

(25)  The  kings  of  the  Gtentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  them.— See  Notes  on  Matt.  xx.  25; 
Mark  x.  42.  The  repetition  of  the  same  words  that 
had  then  been  spoken  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  the 
eons  of  Zebedee,  suggests  the  probability  that  they 
were  again  prominent  m  the  strife  for  pre-eminence. 

Are  called  benefletctors.— This  takes  the  place 
of  "their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them," 
in  St.  MaUhew  and  St.  Mark.  Antiochus  YII.  of 
Sjrria,  and  Ptolemy  m.  of  Egypt,  were  examples  of 
kmgs  who  had  borne  the  title  of  Euergetes,  or  bene- 
factor. There  is  apparently  an  emphasis  on  "are 
called "  as  contrasted  with  **  let  him  become/'  in  the 
next  verse.  The  world  gave  the  title  of  "  benefactor  " 
to  those  who  were  great  in  power  only.  In  Christ's 
kingdom  true  greatness  was  to  be  attained  by  benefiting 
others  in  the  humblest  services. 

(26)  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  as  the  yonnger.— The  latter  word  naturally 
carried  with  it,  as  in  the  old  monastic  rule,  juniores 
ad  lahores,  the  idea  of  service.  In  Acts  v.  6,  "  the 
youn^  men"  appear  as  a  distinct  body  in  the  society 
of  disciples,  with  functions  like  those  of  the  later 
deacons  or  sextons ;  and  the  same  sense  is,  perhaps, 
traceable  in  1  Tim.  v.  1;  Tit.  ii.  6;  1  Pet.  v.  5. 

He  that  is  chief. — Here  again  the  Greek  word 
came  to  have  a  half -technical  sense  as  equiyalent,  or 
nearly  so,  to  bishop  or  presbvter.  So  in  Heb.  xiii. 
7, 17,  24,  where  it  is  rendered  '^they  that  have  the  rule 
over  you." 

He  that  doth  serve.— The  verb  is  the  same 
as  that  from  which  the  ward  "  deacon  "  is  derived,  and, 
with  Matt,  xxiii  11,  Mark  x.  43,  probably  suggested 


the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  first  recorded  example  of  that  use  is  in  the  salu- 
tation to  "the  bishops  and  deacons"  of  Philippi  (PhiL 


1.  1),  the  Church  which  more  than  any  otner  was 
under  St.  Luke's  infiuenoe.  The  ''seven'*  of  Acts 
vi  3,  5,  of  whom  we  commonly  speak  as  the  first 
deacons,  are  never  so  named  in  the  aew  Testament 

(27)  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth. 
— An  obviously  undesigned  coincidence  presents  itself 
on  a  comparison  of  the  words  with  the  narrative  of 
John  xiiL  1 — 16,  where  see  Notes.  The  Lord  had  actu- 
ally on  that  verv  evening  been  among  them,  "as  he  that 
serveth,'^  girded,  like  a  dave,  with  the  linen  towel,  and 
washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples.  He  had  seen,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feast,  the  latent  germs  of  rivalry,  the 
later  development  of  which  not  even  that  example  had 
been  able  to  check. 

(28)  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations.— We  trace  a  kind  of 
loving  tenderness  in  this  recognition  of  faithfulness 
following  upon  the  words  of  rebuke.  The  "  tempta- 
tions **  cannot,  it  is  clear,  be  those  of  which  we  com- 
monly speak  as  the  Temptation  of  the  Christ,  for  that 
had  been  encountered  in  absolute  solitude.  The  word 
must,  accordingly  be  taken  in  its  wider  sense  of  "  trials," 
as  in  1  Cor.  x.  13 ;  Jas.  L  2, 12;  1  Pet.  i.  6,  and  probably 
referred  to  the  crises  in  our  Lord's  ministry  (such,  e,g,^ 
as  those  in  Matt  xil  14,  46;  John  vi  60,  68;  xii  43) 
when  the  enmity  of  scribes  and  rulers  was  most  bitter, 
and  many  disciples  had  proved  faithless  and  faint- 
hearted. 

(20)  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom.-r 
As  being  the  verb  from  which  is  formed  the  noun  for 
"  covenant,"  or  "  testament,"  the  Greek  for  "  ap^int," 
has  a  force  which  we  lose  in  the  English.  This  was 
part  of  the  New  Covenant  with  them.  Th^  were  to 
be  sharers  in  His  glory,  as  they  had  been  in  His  a£9ie- 
tions.  The  latter  clause,  '*  as  the  Father  hath  appointed 
unto  Me,"  conveys  the  thought  that  His  throne  also  was 
bestowed  on  the  fulfilment  of  like  conditions.  The 
"sufferings"  came  first,  and  then  the  giory  (1  Pet. 
i.  11).  He  was  to  endure  the  cross  before  He  entered 
into  joy  (Heb.  xii  2).  The  Name  that  is  above  every 
name  was  the  crowning  reward  of  obedient  humility 
(PhiL  it  8,  9). 

(90)  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table. 
— The  promise  is  the  same  as  that  implied  in  what 
had  been  already  said  in  verse  16. 

And  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.— See  Note  on  Matt.  xix.  28. 
The  repetition  of  the  promise  at  the  moment  when 
apparent  failure  was  dose  at  hand,  is  significant  as 
carrying  the  words  into  a  higher  region  of  symbolic 
meaning.  Not  on  any  thrones  of  earth  were  those 
disciples  to  sit,  any  more  than  the  Master  was  to  sit 
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and  drink  at  mj  table  in  mj  kingdom, 
and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.' 

(^)  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon, 
behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  yon,' 
that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  ^^  but 
I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not :  and  when  thou  art  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren.  <^^  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  thee,  both  into  prison,  and  to 
death.  (^>  And  he  said,'  I  teU  thee, 
Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day, 
before  that  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that 
thou  knowest  me.    (^)  And  he  said  imto 
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them,^  When  I  sent  you  without  purse, 
and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any 
thing?  And  they  said.  Nothing. 
(3«)  'fiien  said  he  unto  them.  But  now, 
he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  itj 
and  likewise  his  scrip :  and  he  that  hath 
no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and 
buy  one.  ^^^  For  I  say  unto  you,  that 
this  that  is  written  must  yet  l>e  accom- 
plished in  me.  And  he  was  reckoned 
among  the  transgressors:'  for  the 
things  concerning  me  have  an  end. 
(38)  And  they  said.  Lord,  behold,  here 
are  two  swords.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  It  is  enough. 


on  ihe  throne  of  His  father  David  in  an  earthly 
Jerusalem. 

(81)  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon.— The 
first  three  Grospels  a^ee  in  placing  the  wamingto 
Peter  after  the  institution  of  the  Lora's  Supper.  The 
two-fold  utterance  of  the  name,  as  in  tne  case  of 
Mkrtha  (chap.  x.  41),  is  significant  of  the  emphasis  of 
sadness. 

Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you.— Both  this 
verb,  and  the  "I  hare  prayed,"  are  in  the  Greek 
tense  which  indicates  an  act  thought  of  as  belonging 
entirely  to  the  past.  The  Lord  speaks  as  though  He 
had  iaKen  part  m  some  scene  like  that  in  the  opening 
of  Job  (i.  6 — 12 ;  il  1—6),  or  that  which  had  come  in 
vision  before  the  prophet  Zechariah  (iii.  1 — 5),  and  had 

Srevailed  hj  His  intercession  against  the  Tempter  and 
Lccuser. 

That  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.~The  word  and 
the  fi^re  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  record.  The  main 
idea  is,  however,  the  same  as  that  of  the  winnowing 
fan  in  Mati  iii.  12 ;  the  word  for  "  sift "  implying  a 
like  process  workinjr  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  word  for 
"you  "  is  plural.  The  fiery  trial  by  which  the  wheat 
was  to  be  separated  from  the  chaff  was  to  embrace  ^e 
whole  company  of  the  disciples  as  a  body.  There  is  a 
latent  encoura^ment  in  the  very  word  chosen.  Thej 
were  "to  be  sifted  as  wheat.^'  The  good  grain  was 
there.    They  were  not  altogether  as  the  chaffT 

(38)  I  have  prayed  for  thee.— The  individualising 
pronoun  is  significant  as  indicating  to  the  Apostle,  who 
was  most  confident,  it  may  be,  of  his  claim  to  great- 
ness, that  he,  of  the  whole  company  of  the  Twelve,  was 
in  the  greatest  danger.  In  the  Greek  the  other  pro- 
noun iQso  is  emphatic.  "It  was  I  who  prayed  for 
thee."  The  prayer  was  answered,  and  the  words  that 
follow  assume  the  answer  as  certain.  In  one  sense 
"  faith  "  did  "  fail "  when  the  disciple  denied  his  Lord ; 
but  repentance  came  after  it,  and  a  new  power  was 
sained  through  that  weakness  to  make  others  strong. 
The  word  for  "strengthen"  does  not  meet  us  in  the 
other  GK)spels,  but  is  used  frequently  hj  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
L  11 ;  1  Thess.  iiL  2,  et  oZ.),  and  twice  by  St.  Peter 
himself  (1  Pet.  V.  10    2  Pet.  i.  12). 

(33)  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee.— There 
is  something  like  a  latent  tone  of  indignation  as  well  as 
devotion.  The  disciple  half-resented  the  thought  that 
a  special  prayer  should  be  necessary  for  him.  Here, 
again,  the  Greek  order  of  the  words  is  more  emphatic 
than  the  English,  "  With  Hiee  am  I  ready  .  .  ." 

(34)  I  tell  thee,  Peter.— See  Notes  on  Mati  zxvi. 
84, 35  ;  Mark  xiv.  30,  3L 


(^)  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and 
scrip.  —  The  words  refer  specially  to  the  command 
given  to  the  discif^les  in  chap.  x.  4;  Mati  x.  9,  10. 
The  whole  incident  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The  appeal 
to  their  past  experience  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
on  their  first  mission  thev  were  welcomed  by  tiiose  who 
heard  them,  and  received  food  and  shelter  that  met  idl 
their  wants. 

(36)  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it.— 
The  word  for  "  purse "  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  x.  4^ 
where  see  Note.  On  "  scrip,"  see  Note  on  Matt.  x. 
10.  If  the  words  had  stoppea  short  of  tiie  "sword,"  wo 
could  have  received  their  literal  meaning  without  diffi- 
culty. They  would  have  seemed  to  counsel  the  prudence 
which  provides  for  want,  instead  of  a  simple  trust,  as 
before,  m  the  providence  of  Grod,  and  so  would  have  sanc- 
tioned all  equitable  forms  of  Church  organisation  and 
endowment  The  mention  of  the  "sword,"  however, 
introduces  a  new  element  of  thought.  Our  Lord's 
words  to  Peter  (Matt.  xxvi.  52)  show  that  the  disciples 
were  not  meant  to  use  it  in  His  defence.  It  is  not 
likelv  that  He  would  teach  them  to  use  it  in  their  own, 
as  they  preached  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  True 
teachers  felt  afterwards  that  the  weapons  of  their  war- 
fare were  not  carnal  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  What  follows  supplies 
a  probable  explanation.  The  Master  knew  that  two  of 
the  disciples  (Peter  and  another)  had  brought  swords 
with  them,  and  with  that  acceptance  of  the  Sioughts  of 
others  which  we  have  so  often  traced,  He  sadly,  and  yet, 
as  it  were,  with  the  gentle  sympathv  with  which  a  man 
speaks  to  those  who  are  children  m  age  or  character, 
conveyed  His  warnings  in  the  form  wnidi  met  their 
fears  and  hopes.  If  they  meant  to  trust  in  swords,  a 
time  was  coming  when  they  would  sorely  need  them. 

(37)  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the  trans- 
gressors.— Literally,  the  lawless  ones,  or,  breakers  of 
the  law.  The  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  Isa. 
liii.  12  is  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  picture  of  the 
righteous  sufferer  in  that  chapter  had  all  along  been 
present,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  our  Lord's  thoughts  as 
that  which  He  Himself  had  to  realise.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  a  hint  given  to  the  disciples  before  the  Passion, 
that  they  might  learn,  when  it  came,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  divine  purpose  that  the  Christ  should  so  suifer; 
not  singled  out  for  the  honour  of  a  martyr's  death,  but 
hurriecf  as  a  malefactor,  with  other  malefactors,  to  the 
death  of  the  rebel  or  the  robber. 

(SB)  Behold,  here  are  two  swords.— Peter,  we 
find,  had  one  (John  xviii.  10) ;  we  can  only  coniecture 
who  had  the  other.  Possibly,  Andrew ;  possibly,  one 
of  "  the  sons  of  thunder." 
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The  Bloody  Stoeat, 


<*>  And  he  came  out,"  and  went,  as 
he  was  wont,  to  the  mount  of  Olives ; 
and  his  disciples  also  followed  him. 
<^)  And  when  he  was  at  the  place,*  he 
said  unto  them,  Pray  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation.  W  And  he  was  with- 
drawn from  them  aboat  a  stone's  cast, 
and  kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  (^^  say- 
ing. Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove 
th^  cup  from   me  :    nevertheless    not 
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my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.  ^^^  And 
there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him.  (**>  And 
being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more 
earnestly :  and  his  sweat  was  as  it 
were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground.  ^^^  And  when  he  arose 
up  from  prayer,  and  was  come  to  his 
disciples,  he  found  them  sleeping  for 
sorrow,  (^)  and  said  unto  them,  Why 


It  is  enough. — ^Here  again  there  is  a  touch  of  grave 
irony.  The  "two  swords"  were  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  for  Him  who  did  not  mean  them  to  nse 
the  swords  at  alL  The  word  for  "enough'*  may  be 
noted  as  used  far  more  often  by  St.  Luke  than  m  the 
other  Gospels.  The  mystical  interpretation  which  sees 
in  the  two  swords  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the 
fope  as  his  successor,  stands  on  a  level  with  that  which 
finos  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  State  fore- 
shadowed in  the  "two  greai  lights"  of  Gen.  i.  16. 
Both  are  simply  the  dr^uns  of  a  diseased  fancy,  and 
find  their  fit  home  at  last  in  the  limbo  of  vanities. 

(39)  And  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  mount 
of  OliYes.— The  words  agree  wiih  the  previous  state- 
ment in  chap.  zzi.  37,  and  with  John  xviii.  2.  Here,  as  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Matt  xxvi.  SO  (where  see  Note), 
we  have  to  insert  the  discourses  of  John  ziv. — ^zvii. 

(40-46)  When  he  was  at  the  place.— See  Notes 
on  Hatt.  xxvi.  36 — 46 ;  Mark  xiv.  32 — 38.  It  is  notice- 
able that  St.  Luke  neither  fives  the  name  Gethsemane, 
nor  describes  it  as  "a  garden."  It  is  with  him  simply 
**  the  place  "  to  which  our  Lord  was  wont  to  resort. 

Fray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.— 
The  words  are  suggestive  (1)  as  throwing  li^ht  on  the 
meaning  of  the  "temptation"  clause  in  tne  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  the  disciples  were  now  to  use  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning ;  (2)  as  indicating  that  our  Lord 
was  Himself  about  to  enter  on  a  time  of  temptation,  to 
which  He  was  called,  and  from  which  He  would  not 
shrink.  And  yet  even  He,  too,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
could  utter  a  prayer  which  was  in  substance  identical 
with  that  which  He  taueht  the  disciples  te  use. 

W  About  a  stoned  oast. — The  descriptive  teuch, 
implying  a  report  coming  directly  or  indirectly  from  an 
eye-witness,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

Kneeled  down,  and  prayed.  -Literally,  and  was 
'praying.  The  tense  of  the  latter  verb  implies  con- 
tinuous  and  sustained  prayer. 

(42)  Wot  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.— See 
Notes  on  Matfc.  xxvi.  39.  Here  there  is  a  more  distinct 
echo  of  the  prayer  which  He  had  taught  His  disciples. 
He,  too,  comd  say,  "Lead  us  not  inte  temptation," 
but  that  prayer  was  subject,  now  explicitly,  as  at  all 
times  implicitly,  to  the  antecedent  condition  that  it  was 
in  harmony  with  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

(43)  There  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  f^om 
heaven. — This  and  the  following  verses  are  omitted 
by  not  a  few  of  the  best  MSS.,  but  the  balance  of 
evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  in  their  favour.  Assuming 
their  truth  as  part  of  the  Gbspel,  we  ask — (1)  How 
came  the  fact  to  be  known  te  St.  Luke,  t^hen  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  lilark  had  made  no  mention  of  it  P 
and  (2)  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  fact  narrated  P 
As  regards  (2),  it  may  be  noted  that  the  angel  is  said  te 
have  "appeared  to  Xim,"  to  our  Lord  only,  and  not 
to  the  disciples.    He  was  conscious  of  a  new  strength 


to  endure  even  to  the  end.  And  that  strength  would 
show  itself  to  others,  to  discinles  who  watehed  Him  afar 
off,  in  a  new  expression  ana  look,  flashes  of  victorious 
stren^h  aad  joy  alternating  with  throbs  and  spasms  of 
anguish.  Whence  could  that  strength  come  but  from 
the  messen^rs  of  His  Father,  in  WTioso  presence,  and 
in  communion  with  Whom  He  habituallv  lived  (Matt, 
iv.  II ;  John  i.  51).  The  ministrations  which  had  been 
with  Him  in  His  first  temptation  were  now  with  Him 
in  the  last  (Matt.  iy.  II).  As  to  (I)  we  may  think  of 
one  of  the  disciples  who  were  present  having  reported 
to  the  "devout  women,"  from  whom  St.  Luke  probably, 
as  we  have  seen,  deriyed  so  much  of  the  materials  for 
his  Qospel  (see  IinJtroduction),  that  he  had  thus  seen 
what  seemed  to  him  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation. 

(^)  And  being  in  an  agony.— The  Greek  noun 
primarily  describes  a  "  conflict  '*  or  "  struggle,"  rather 
than  mere  physical  pain.  The  phenomenon  described  is 
obviously  one  which  would  have  a  special  interest  for 
one  of  St.  Luke's  calling,  and  the  four  words  which  he 
uses  for  "  agony,"  "  drops,"  "  sweat,"  "  more  earnestly  " 
(literally,  more  intensely),  though  not  exclusively  tech- 
nical, are  yet  such  as  a  medical  writer  would  naturally 
use.  They  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  form  of  the  expression,  "  as  it  were,  great 
drops  (better,  clots)  of  blood,"  leaves  us  uncertain,  as 
the  same  Greek  word  does  in  "  descending  like  a  dove," 
in  Matt.  iii.  16,  whether  it  applies  to  manner  or  to  visible 
appearance.  On  the  latter,  and  generally  received 
view,  the  phenomenon  is  not  unparalleled,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  (Comp.  the  very  term,  "  bloody 
sweat,"  noted  as  a  symptom  of  extreme  exhaustion  in 
Aristotle,  Hist  Anim.  iii.  19,  and  Medical  Gazette  for 
December,  1848,  quoted  by  Alford.)  If  we  ask  who 
were  St.  Luke^s  informants,  we  may  think  either,  as 
before,  of  one  of  the  disciples,  or,  possibly,  one  of  the 
women  from  whom,  as  above,  he  manifestly  derived  so 
much  that  he  records.  That  "bloody  sweat"  must 
have  left  its  traces  upon  the  tunic  that  our  Lord  wore, 
and  when  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  it  (Matt,  xxvii.  35 ; 
John  xix.  24),  Mary  Magdalene,  who  stood  by  the 
cross,  may  have  seen  and  noticed  the  fact  (John  xix. 
25),  nor  could  it  well  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Nico- 
demus  and  Joseph  when  they  embalmed  the  body 
(John  xix.  40). 

(45)  He  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow.— 
It  is,  perhaps,  again  characteristic  of  St.  Lnke,  tliat 
while  the  otner  Gospels  state  simply  the  fact  that  the 
disciples  slept,  he  assigns  it  psychologically  and  physio- 
logically to  its  cause.  Prolonged  sorrow  nas,  at  last,  a 
numbing  and  narcotising  effect.  (See  Note  on  ''be- 
lieving  not  for  joy,"  chap.  xxiv.  41.) 

(^)  Why  sleep  ye  P— St.  Luke  is  hero  briefer  than 
the  other  two  records,  and  omits  the  three-fold  prayer 
and  warning,  and  the  words,  half -permissive  and  half 
of  yeiled  reproof,  which  bade  the  disciples  at  last  to 
"  sleep  on  and  take  their  rest." 
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Peter' 8  Threefold  Denial 


deep  je9  rise  and  praj,  lest  je  enter 
into  temptation. 

<^7>  And  while  he  yet  spake,  behold  a 
mnltitade/  and  he  that  was  called 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  went  before 
them,  and  drew  near  unto  Jesus  to  kiss 
him.  (^>  But  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
Judas,  betrajest  thou  the  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss  ?  ^^^  When  they  which  were 
about  him  saw  what  would  follow,  they 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with 
the  sword? 

(^)  And  one  of  them  smote  the  ser- 
vant of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off  his 
right  ear.  <*i)  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said.  Suffer  ye  thus  fax.  And  he  touched 
his  ear,  and  healed  him.  (^)  Then  Jesus 
said  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  captains 
of  the  temple,  and  the  elders,  which 
were  come  to  him.  Be  ye  come  out,  as 
against  a  thief,  witli  swords  and  staves  ? 
(53)  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the 
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temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands 
against  me :  but  this  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness. 

(M)  Then  took  they  him,*  and  led  Atm, 
and  brought  him  into  the  high  priest's 
house.  And  Peter  followed  afar  oft*. 
(»)  And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall,^  and  were  set 
down  together,  Peter  sat  down  among 
them.  (^>  But  a  certain  maid  beheld 
him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  earnestly 
looked  upon  him,  and  said.  This  man 
was  also  with  him.  (^^^  And  he  denied 
him,  saying.  Woman,  I  know  him  not. 
(^)  And  after  a  little  while  another  saw 
him,  and  said.  Thou  art  also  of 
them.  And  Peter  said,  Man,  I  am  not. 
(»)  And  about  the  space  of  one  hour 
after  another  confidently  aflSrmed,  say- 
ing, Of  a  truth  UnafelUylv  also  was  with 
him:  for  he  is  a  Galilean.  (^>  And 
Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 


(47—40)  And  while  he  yet  spake.— See  Notes  on 
Matt..xxvL  47—50;  Mark  xiv.  4a— 46. 

Went  before  them.— The  tenae  implies,  not  that 
Judas  then  left  those  with  whom  he  had  walked  hefore, 
but  that  he  was  seen  walking,  as  he  had  been  all  along, 
in  advance  of  the  others.  He  was  "  guide  to  ihem  that 
took  Jesus"  (Acts  i  16). 

(48)  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  manP— 
The  first  three  GK>8pels  all  record  the  Traitor's  kiss. 
8t.  Luke  alone  reports  the  question.  In  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  words,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  wo  may  trace 
a  two-fold  purpose.  It  was  the  old  familiar  title  by 
which  He  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  Himself  in  con- 
verse with  the  disciples,  and  so  it  appealed  to  memory 
and  conscienco.  It  was  the  name  which  was  specially 
connected  with  His  office  as  Judge  and  King  (Dan. 
vii.  13),  and  so  it  came  as  a  warning  of  the  terrible 
retribution  which  the  Traitor  was  preparing  for  himself. 

(«)  When  they  whioh  were  about  him.— The 

Shrase  is  apparently  chosen  as  more  accurate  than  '*  the 
isciples"  would  have  been.  Those  who  spoke  were 
probably  the  three  that  had  been  nearest  to  Him,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  others  who  had  rushed  forward. 

(50-53)  And  one  of  them.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  52-n56 ;  Mark  xiv.  47—49.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  four  Gosjpels  relate  the  incident,  but 
that  St.  John  alone  gives  the  name  of  the  disciple.  It 
is  possibly  characteristio  of  St.  Luke's  technical  aocu- 
^  racy  that  he  uses  the  diminutive  form  of  "  ear,"  as  if 
part  only  were  cut  off.  In  Dent.  xv.  17  it  seems  to 
DO  applied  specially  to  the  fleshy  lobe  of  the  ear. 

(5Q  Suflter  ye  thus  flBir.— Tlie  words  and  the  inci- 
'  dent  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  We  are  not  told  to 
whom  the  words  were  spoken.  If  to  the  disciples,  they 
were  a  command  to  be  patient,  and  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  If ,  as  is  possible,  to  the  servants  and 
officers,  they  were  a  plea  for  His  disciples — "  Do  not 
visit  them  with  punishment  for  this  one  act."  The 
immediate  healing  of  the  ear  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view,  as  tending  to  conciliation. 

(52)  Then  Jesus  said  unto  the  chief  priests.— 
St.  Luke  stands  alone  in  recording  the  presence  of  the 
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men  of  higher  rank  with  the  officers  and  multitude^ 
On  the  "  captains  of  the  Temple,"  see  Note  on. 
verse  4. 

As  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staTes.— 
Better,  cu  againet  a  robber,  and  with  ewords  and  dubs^ 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  55.) 

(58)  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark* 
ness.— The  words  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  in  thia 
connection,  but  they  present  a  point  of  coincidenoe, 
(1)  as  regards  the  phrase,  with  St.  Paul  (CoL  i.  13); 
and  (2)  as  regards  the  thought,  with  St.  John  (xiv.  30). 
In  iaentifyiug  the  power  tioat  worked  through  human 
instruments  against  Him  with  darkness,  our  Lord 
virtually  claims  to  be  Himself  the  Liirht  (John  viiL 
12). 

(54-e2)  Then  took  they  him.— See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xvi  57,  58,  60—75 ;  Mark  xiv.  53—72.  Peter's  f ol- 
lowing  '*afar  off"  may  be  noted  as  a  feature  common 
to  the  first  three  Gk>spels. 

(»)  When  they  had  kindled  a  fire.— The  fin^ 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  common  with  Si  Mark 
and  St.  John. 

Of  the  hall.— Better,  of  the  couri-vard—^*  hall "  with 
us  conveying  the  idea  of  a  covered  space  inside  the- 
house. 

W  As  he  sat  by  the  fire.— Literally,  by  the  lights 
or  blaze,  as  in  Mark  xiv.  54. 

Earnestly  looked  upon  him.— The  verb  and 
adverb  are  both  expressed  by  St.  Luke's  characteristie 
word.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  20.) 

This  man  was  also  with  him.— Minute  as  tho 
coincidence  is,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  through 
St.  John's  narrative  that  we  ret  the  explanation  of  the 
"  also."  St.  John  had  been  uready  seen  and  known  as 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  (John  xviii.  15). 

(88)  Man.— The  noun  so  used  in  the  vocative  always 
implies  a  certain  touch  of  anger  or  impatience.  (Sgo 
Note  on  chap.  xii.  14.) 

(59)  About  the  space  of  one  hour  after. — 
Literally,  about  one  hour  having  intervened,  the  verb  so 
rendered  being  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  in  the  New  Test«* 
ment  (chap  xxiv.  51 ;  Acts  xxviL  28). 
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t/emw  before  Pilate. 


sajest.  And  immediatelj,  while  he  jet 
spake,  the  cock  crew.  ^^>  And  the  Lord 
turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
how  he  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the 
cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
(«2)  And  Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

<^^  And  the  men  that  held  Jesus 
mocked  him,  and  smote  him.  <^  And 
when  thej  had  blindfolded  him,  thej 
struck  him  on  the  face,  and  asked  him, 
saying.  Prophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote 
thee  P  (^^  And  many  other  things  blas- 
phemously spake  they  agaiast  him. 

W  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day,"  the 
elders  of  the  people  and  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  came  together, 
and  led  him  into  their  council,  sajring, 
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(«^)  Art  thou  the  Christ?  tell  us.  And 
he  said  unto  them.  If  I  teU  you,  ye 
will  not  believe:  <*^  and  if  I  also 
ask  youy  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let 
me  go.  (®^  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of 
man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power 
of  God.  (70)  Then  said  they  aU,  Art 
thou  then  the  Son  of  God  P  And  he 
said  unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am.^ 
^^  And  they  said.  What  need  we  any 
further  witness?  for  we  ourselves  have 
heard  of  his  own  mouth. 

CHAPTER  XXin.  —  (1)  And  the 
whole  multitude  of  them  arose,  and  led 
him  unto  Pilate.  <')  And  they  began 
to  accuse  him,  saying.  We  found  thiB 
fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  for- 
bidding to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  saying 


Confidently  affirmed. — ^This  word  also  is  peonliar 
to  St.  Luke  (Acts  zii.  15). 

(^)  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter.— The  glance  which  was  thus  the  turning  point 
of  Peter's  life,  is  mentioned  only  by  St.  Luke.  As  he 
was  sitting  in  the  porch,  our  Lord  must  hare  looked  on 
the  disciple  as  He  was  being  led  from  Annas  to  the  more 
public  tnal  before  the  Saimedrin.  The  form  in  which 
the  fact  is  narrated,  *'  the  Lord  turned,"  points,  pro- 
bably, as  in  other  instances,  to  its  haying  been  gathered 
hy  St.  Luke  from  his  informants  at  a  time  when  that 
mode  of  naming  Him  had  become  habitual ;  and  pos- 
sibly in  answer  to  inquiries,  natural  in  one  who  sought 
to  analyse  the  motiyes  that  led  to  action,  as  to  wnat 
had  brought  about  the  change  that  led  Peter,  as  in  a 
moment,  from  the  curses  of  denial  to  Uie  tears  (d 
penitence. 

(63-73)  And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  .  .  .—See 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxyi.  59—68 ;  Mark  ziy.  55—65.  The 
yerbs  "mocked"  and  "smote"  are  both  in  the  tense 
that  ixnplies  continued  action. 

(M)  frophesy,  who  is  it  that  smote  theeP — 
On  the  popular  yiew  of  the  lower  form  of  Judaism 
that  identified  prophecy  with  cluryoyance,  see  Note, 
on  Matt.  zxyi.  68. 

(06-71)  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day.-^See  Notes 
on  Matt,  xxyii.  11—14 ;  Mark  xy.  2—5.  The  special 
mention  of  the  hour,  though  agreeing  with  what  is 
implied  in  the  other  Gospels,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

The  elders  of  the  people.— Literally,  t?ie  prea- 
hytery  of  the  people.  St.  Luke  uses  here,  and  in  Acts 
xziL  5,  the  collectiye  singular  noun,  instead  of  the 
masculine  plural  St.  Fam  uses  it  of  the  assembly  of 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  in  1  Tim.  iy.  14. 

(^)  Art  thou  the  Christ  P— St.  Luke  passes  oyer 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  trial,  the  false-witnesses  that 
did  not  agree,  the  charge  of  threatening  to  destroy  the 
Temple,  and  the  silence  of  Jesus  until  solemnly  adjured. 

If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe.— The  answer 
is  reported  only  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  interpreted  by  what 
we  waA  in  St.  John.  Our  Lord  had  told  them  (John 
yiii.  58 ;  x.  30),  and  they  had  not  belieyed. 

(68)  Ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go. — 
The  last  clause  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  The  first 
clearly  refers  to  the  question  which  He  had  so  recently 


put  to  priests  and  scribes,  whether  the  Christ  was  tho 
son  of  JDayid  only,  or  also  the  Lord  of  Dayid;  and 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  answer  (Matt.  xxiL  41 
—46).  Tne  words  were  accordingly  an  indirect  pro- 
test against  their  claim  to  question  Him,  when  {hey 
had  proyed  themselyes  impotent  to  solye  a  primary 
problem  as  to  the  being  and  character  of  the  Messiah. 

(«)  Hereafter  shall  the  Bon  of  man  sit. — 
Literally,  From  this  time  forth  shall  the  Son  of  Man  he 
sitHng.  In  St.  Luke's  shorter  record  the  immediate 
sequence  of  this  confession  upon  an  apparent  refusal  to 
answer  seems  hardly  consistent.  The  narratiye  of  St. 
Matthew  shows  that  the  change  of  puipose  or  of  action 
was  caused  by  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  high  priest, 
which  no  longer  left  Him  the  altematiye  of  suence. 
The  form  of  the  answer,  too,  is  somewhat  altered.. 
Not  "  ye  shall  see,"  but  simply  "  shall  be  sittin^r,"  aa 
though  the  dominant  thought  in  St.  Luke's  mind  in 
reporting  the  words  was  that  eyen  in  the  agony  and 
death  that  were  so  soon  to  come  on  Him,  our  Lord 
found  Himself  glorified  (John  zii.  23).  The  Gross  waa 
His  Throne,  and  while  hanging  on  it.  He  was  in  spirit 
sittingat  the  riffht  hand  of  the  Father. 

(70)  xe  say  mat  I  am. — ^The  question,  as  asked  by 
the  whole  company  of  priests  and  elders,  is  g^yen  only 
by  Si  Luke.  It  apparently  followed,  as  a  spontaneous 
cry  of  indicant  horror,  on  the  answer  which  had  been 
made  to  uie  adjuration  of  the  high  priest.  Tho 
answer  is  complete  in  itself ;  but  it  impbes,  as  in  the 
less  ambiguous  forms  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
confession  that  He  actually  was  what  they  had  asked 
Him.  The  "  I  am  "  has  something  of  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  in  John  yii  24, 25 ;  yiiL  58  (where  see  Notes). 

xxm. 

(i-B)  And  the  whole  multitude  of  them  arose. 
—See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxyii  11—14 ;  Mark  xy.  2—5. 

(2)  Perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  .  .  . — St.  Luke*s  report  of  the  accusa- 
tion is  more  definite  than  that  in  the  other  Gospels. 
The  Question  asked  in  chap.  xx.  20—26,  was  obviously 
intended  to  lead  up  to  this ;  and  thou^  then  baffled  by 
our  Lord's  answer,  the  priests  now  brought,  backed  by 
false  witnesses,  the  charge  for  which  they  had  hoped  to 
find  eyidenoe  in  His  own  words.    It  seems  probable 
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that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  £ing«  ^^) 
And  Pilate  asked  him/  saying,  Art  thon 
the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  And  he  answered 
him  and  said,  Thou  sajest  it.  (^^  Then 
said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests  and  to 
the  people,  I  find  no  fanlt  in  this  man. 
W  Ajid  they  were  the  more  fierce,  say- 
ing. He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  aU  Jewry,  beginning  from 
Galilee  to  this  place.  <®^  When  Pilate 
heard  of  Galilee,  he  asked  whether  the 
man  were  a  (Jalilffian.  ^^^  And  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto 
Herod's  jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  to 
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Herod,  who  himself  also  was  at  Jeru* 
salem  at  that  time. 

(^)  And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he 
was  exceeding  glad :  for  he  was  desirous 
to  see  him  of  a  long  seawn^  because  he 
had  heard  many  things  of  him;  and  he 
hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done 
by  him.  <^)  Then  he  questioned  with 
him  in  many  words ;  but  he  answered 
him  nothing.  ^^^  And  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  stood  and  vehemently  ac- 
cused him.  <^^^  And  Herod  with  his 
men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked    him,  and   arrayed   him   in  a 


that  these  facts  came  to  the  writer's  knowledge  in 
the  same  way  as  those  that  immediately  follow.  (See 
Note  on  verse  6.)  It  may  be  noted  that  the  chai^ 
in  the  Greek  is  slightly  enlarged.  The  question 
had  referred,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  to  one  form  of  tribute— the  cefMUs,  or  poll- 
tax.  The  charge  speaks  of  "  taxes  "  in  the  plural,  and 
uses  the  most  general  words.  In  Luke  xx.  22  the 
same  word  is  used  as  in  this  verse,  but  in  the  singular. 
St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  which  may  well  have  been  based 
upon  St.  Luke's  report  of  our  Lord's  words,  uses  the 
same  term  as  St.  Luke  (Rom.  xiiL  6,  7),  first  generically 
in  the  plural,  and  then  in  the  singular  as  contrasted 
with  customs  duties. 

(3)  Thou  sayest  it.— Here,  as  in  verse  70  and  Matt. 
xxvL  64,  the  formula  is  one  of  confession.  The  fuller 
narrative  of  St.  John  should  be  compared  throughout 

(^)  I  And  no  fault  in  this  man.— The  Greek  term 
for  "fault"  is  somewhat  more  technical  than  the 
English,  and  is  almost  equivalent  to  what  we  call  the 
"  count  "  of  an  indictment.  It  may  be  noted  that,  as 
far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  it  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  in  this  chapter  and  in  Acts  xx.  40. 

(5)  Teaching  throughout  all  Jewry. — ^This  is 
one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  the  old  English 
equivalent  for  Judsda  retains  its  place  in  the  Authorised 
version  (Dan.  v.  13) ;  in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the 
Psalms,  from  the  Great  Bible  (see  Introduction)^  we  find 
it  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1.  Traces  of  the  general  use  of  the  word 
remain  in  Shakespeare's  way  of  speaking  of  "  Herod 
of  Jewry,"  and  in  the  Old  Jewry  as  the  name  of  the 
Jews'  quarter  in  ancient  London.  The  charge  of  "  be- 
ginning from  Galilee  "  probably  rested  upon  the  crowds 
that  had  followed  Him  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

(6)  When  Pilate  heard  of  Galilee.— The  inci- 
dent  that  follows  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  may  have 
been  obtained  by  him  from  Manaen  or  other  persons 
connected  with  the  Heroflian  household  with  wnom  he 
appears  to  have  come  in  contact.  (See  Introduction.) 
It  is  obvious  that  Pilate  catches  at  the  word  in  the 
hope  of  shifting  on  another  the  responsibility  of  con- 
demning One  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent  and  had 
learnt  to  respect,  while  yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
acquit  Him. 

u)  Unto  Herod's  jurisdiction. — The  word  is  the 
same  as  that  commonly  translated  "authority,"  but 
the  English  exactly  expresses  its  meaning  here. 

Who  himself  also  was  at  Jeruse^em. — ^It  was, 
of  course,  no  strange  thing  that  the  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  professing  Judaism,  should  come  up  to  keep 
the  Passover  in  the  Holy  City.  And  it  is  clear  that  he 
kept  a  kind  of  court  there,  had  his  so-called  Herodian 


Babbis  with  him  (see  Notes  on  Mark  iiL  6,  xii.  13),  and 
was  attended  by  his  troops  (verse  11).  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  remained  in  sullen  seclusion,  and  no  visits 
of  courtesy  had  been  exchanged  between  him  and 
Pikte. 

(8)  He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long 
season. — The  vague  feeling  of  wonder  had  begun 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist.  (See  Notes  on  MaH, 
xiv.  2 ;  Mark  vi.  14.)  It  had  its  beginning  in  hearing 
of  wonders ;  it  ended  in  a  desire  to  see  one.  It  was 
mingled,  possibly,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  enmity 
whidi  no  miracle  could  remove.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xiil  31.) 

(9)  He  answered  him  nothing.— We  can  hardly 
help  asking  ourselves  what  were  likely  to  have  been 
among  Herod's  questions^  Did  the  Prisoner  who  stood 
before  him  really  claim  to  be  a  King  ?  Did  He  pro- 
claim Himself  as  the  Christ?  Was  He  John  the 
Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead  P  If  not,  who  and  what 
were  his  earthly  parents  P  The  unbroken  silence  of 
the  Accused  must  have  been  strangely  impressive  at 
the  time,  and  is  singularly  suggestive  when  we  re- 
member how  He  had  answered  Caiaphas  when  He 
had  been  adjured  in  the  name  of  the  living  God.  He 
had  spoken  to  Pilate  in  the  tones  of  a  sad  gentleness 
(John  xix.  33 — 37).  To  Herod  alone,  the  incestuous 
adulterer,  the  murderer  of  the  Forerunner,  He  does 
not  vouchsafe,  from  first  to  last,  to  utter  a  single 
syllable. 

ao)  The  chief  priests  and  soribes.>-The  accusers 
seem  to  have  accompanied  the  Accused.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  the  presence  of  the  Sadducean 
members  of  the  higher  priestly  order,  always  courting 
the  favour  of  the  powerful,  at  the  court  of  the 
Tetrarch.  Among  the  scribes  may  have  been  some 
of  the  Herodian  section  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  xxii.  16)» 
who  were  likely  to  gain  a  hearing  there,  and  had  pro- 
bably come  up  with  their  prince  &om  Galilee. 

(11)  Herod  with  his  men  of  war.  —  Better, 
perhaps,  troops,  or  soldiers.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
that  translated  "  armies "  in  Matt.  xxiL  7,  Acts  xxiii. 
27 ;  "soldiers  "  in  Acts  xxiii.  10. 

Arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe. — ^Literallj, 
bright  The  word  is  used  of  the  angel's  garment,  m 
Acts  X.  30;  of  fine  linen,  in  Rev.  xv.  6,  xviiL  4;  of 
crystal,  in  Rev.  xxii.  1 ;  of  a  star,  in  Rev.  xxii.  16.  It 
may  have  been  such  as  Josephus  describes  Herod 
Agrippa  as  wearing,  in  the  incident  which  he  records 
(Ant.  xix.  8,  §  4)  in  common  with  Acts  xii.  21 — ^a  robe  of 
white  tissue  of  some  kind  richly  embroidered  with  silver. 
We  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  trace  in  the  outrage,  a 
vindictive  retaliation  for  the  words  which  the  Pr^hei 
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gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  again  to 
Pilate. 

^)  And  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends  together :  for  before 
they  were  at  enmity  between  themselves. 

(13)  And  Pilate,*  when  he  had  called 
together  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers 
and  the  people,  ^^^^  said  unto  them. 
Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as 
one  that  perverteth  the  people :  and, 
behold,  I,  having  examined  him  before 
you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man 
touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse 
him :  <^*)  no,  nor  yet  Herod :  for  I 
sent  you  to  him;  and,  lo,  nothing 
worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him. 
(16)  I  v^ai  therefore  chastise  him,  and 
release  him,  (i^)  (For  of  necessity  he 
must  release  one  unto  them  at  the 
feast.)  (i^>  And  they  cried  out  all  at 
once,  saying.  Away  with  this  man,  and 
release  unto  us  Barabbas:  (^^^  (who 
for  a  certain  sedition  made  in  the  city. 
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and  for  murder,  was  cast  into  prison.) 
(«>)  Pilate  therefore,  willing  to  release 
Jesus,  spake  again  to  them.  <^>  But 
they  cried,  saying.  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him.  <^)  And  he  said  unto  them  the 
third  time.  Why,  what  evil  hath  he 
done?  I  have  found  no  cause  of  death 
in  him:  I  will  therefore  chastise  him, 
and  let  him  go.  <^)  And  they  were 
instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring  that 
he  might  be  crucified.  And  the  voices 
of  them  and  of  the  chief  priests  pre- 
vailed. (^)  And  Pilate  gave  sentence^ 
that  it  should  be  as  they  required. 
(^)  And  he  released  unto  them  him  that 
for  sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into 
prison,  whom  they  had  desired ;  but  he 
delivered  Jesus  to  their  wiD.  <^)  And  as 
they  led  him  away,^  they  laid  hold  upon 
one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the 
country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross, 
that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus. 
(27)  And  there  followed  him  a  great 


liad  once  spoken  of  those  who  were  "gorgeonslv  ap- 
parelled.*'   (See  Notes  on  Matt,  xi  8 ;  Lnke  vii.  25.) 

(12)  Before  they  were  at  enmity  between 
themselves.  —  The  special  cause  of  enmity  is  not 
known.  Possibly  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans,  men- 
tioned in  chap.  xiii.  1,  may  haye  had  somewhat  to  do 
with  it.  The  union  of  Ihe  two  in  their  enmity  aefainst 
Jesus,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  is  referred 
to  in  the  first  recorded  hymn  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
(Acts  iv.  27).  Herod,  however,  it  will  be  noted,  passes 
no  formal  sentence.  He  is  satisfied  with  Pilate's 
mark  of  respect  for  his  jurisdiction. 

(13-23)  And  Pilate,  when  he  had  oalled  to- 
gether .  •  . — See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  15 — 23; 
Mark  xv.  6 — 14.  ^e  first  summons  to  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and  the  reference  to  Herod's  examina- 
tion of  the  Prisoner  are,  as  the  sequel  of  the  previous 
incident,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

(15)  I  sent  you  to  him,— The  better  MSS.  give, 
**  he  sent  him  back  to  us." 

Nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him. 
— ^Better,  is  done  by  Him.  The  translators  appear 
to  have  mistaken  the  construction,  and  to  have  taken 
the  words  as  meaning  "nothing  worthy  of  death  has 
been  done  to — i.e.,  against — Herod."  The  error  is 
common  to  all  the  English  versions. 

(16)  I  wiU  therefore  chastise  him.— The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  was  to  correct  as  children  are 
corrected,  thence  to  use  the  rod,  as  in  Prov.  xix.  18 ; 
xxix.  17.  As  used  here  it  implied  the  Roman  punish- 
ment of  scourging.  Pilate  was  here,  as  throughout, 
halting  between  two  opinions,  convinced  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Accused,  yet  afraid  to  oppose  the  people. 
Would  it  not  be  enough,  he  thought,  that  they  should 
see  Him  treated  as  guilty  of  a  minor  offence  ?  Would 
they  not  accept  His  release  as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  day  ? 

(17)  por  of  necessity  he  must  release  one  unto 
them. — Literally,  he  had  a  necessity.  The  better  MSS. 
are  singularly  divided  as  to  this  verse.  Most  omit  it 
altogether.     One,  followed  by  some  of  the  versions. 


has  it  after  verse  19.  It  would  seem  probable 
from  these  facts  that  the  narrative  was  originally 
written  without  it,  that  it  was  then  felt  that  the  release 
of  Barabbas  required  an  explanation,  and  that  a  note 
was  first  added  in  the  margin,  either  by  a  transcriber 
or  by  the  writer  himself  in  a  duplicate  copy,  and  then 
found  its  way  into  the  text.  The  precise  form  of  the 
phrase,  to  **have  a  necessity,"  is  not  found  in  the 
other  Gospels,  but  is  common  to  St.  Luke  (xi.  18  and 
here),  and  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  37).  It  is  found  also  in 
Heb.  vii  27 ;  Jude  verse  3.  On  the  practice  thus  de- 
scribed, see  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  15. 

(Id)  Who  for  a  certain  sedition.— Si  Luke's 
and  St.  Mark's  accounts  agree  more  doselv  than  the 
others.  St.  John  alone  speaks  of  Barabbas  as  a 
"robber;"  Si  Matthew  merely  calls  him  a  "notable 
prisoner." 

(23)  They  were  instant.— Literally,  they  pressed 
upon  Him.  As  the  adjective  is  almost  passing  into 
the  list  of  obsolescent  words,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader  that  it  has  the  force  of  "  urgent."  So  wo 
have  "  instant  in  prayer"  (Bom.  xii.  12), "  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  2). 

And  of  the  chief  priests.  —  The  words  are 
omitted  in  many  of  the  best  MSS. 

(24-28)  And  ^ate  gave  sentence.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.,  xxvii.  24^—30 ;  Mark  xv.  15—19.  St.  Luke's 
account  is  here  the  briefest  of  the  four,  St.  John's  by 
far  the  fullest.  Here  we  read  nothing  of  the  outrages 
of  Pilate's  troops,  the  purple  robe,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns.  The  omissions  are  significant,  in  conjunction 
with  that  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  as  pointing  to  tho 
sources  of  his  information.  Those  who  were  present 
at  Herod's  court  were  not  likely  to  know  fuUy  what 
was  passing  in  the  Prsetorium. 

TO  Whom  they  had  desired.— Better,  tohom 
they  were  asking  for.  The  tense  is  imperfect,  not 
pluperfect,  and  implies  that  the  cries  were  still 
continuing. 

(27)  A  great  company  of  people,  and  of 
women. — ^Here,  again,  we  come  across  a  characteristic 
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company  of  people,  and  of  women, 
which  also  bewailed  and  lamented  him. 
(28)  But  Jesns  taming  unto  them  said, 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for 
me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for 
your  children.  <®)  For,  behold,  the 
days  are  coming,  in  the  which  they  shall 
say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the 
wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps 
which  never  gave  suck.  ^^^  Then  shall 
they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains/ 
Fall  on  us ;  and  to  the  hills.  Cover  us. 
(31)  YoT  if  they  do  these  things  in  a 
green  tree,*  what  shall  be  done  in  the 
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dry  ?  (®)  And  there  were  also  two  other,^ 
malefactors,  led  with  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  (^)  And  when  they  were  come 
to  the  place,  which  is  called  Calvary,^ 
there  they  crucified  him,  and  the  male- 
factors, one  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  the  left. 

(31)  xhen  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive 
them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
And  they  parted  his  raiment,  and  cast 
lots.  (^)  And  the  people  stood  be- 
holding. And  the  rulers  also  with  them 
derided  him,  saying.  He  saved  others  ; 
let  him  save  himself,  if  he  be  Christy 


incideut  peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  and  obviously  derived 
from  the  devout  women  to  whom  we  have  traced  bo 
many  facts  which  he  alone  records.  (See  Introdu>ction.) 
"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  *'  were  there,  as  our  Lord*s 
words  show — ^perhaps  one  of  the  sisterhoods  which 
were  formed  in  that  city  for  mitigatmg  the  sufferings 
of  condemned  criminals  by  narcotic  drinks  (Deutscn. 
Bevnaina,  p.  38) — and  amon?  these  may  have  been  Mary 
and  Martha,  but  verse  49  implies  the  presence  of 
women  from  Galilee  also.  The  wailing  was  loud  and 
bitter,  for  they,  we  majr  believe,  had  cherished,  even 
more  fondly  than  the  disciples,  the  thought  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  should  immediately  appear"  (chap. 
xix.  11). 

(28)  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.— It  is  characteristio 
of  the  tenderness  of  our  Lord's  sympathy  that  these 
were  the  first  words  recorded  as  coming  from  His  lips 
after  He  left  the  presence  of  Pilate.  The  mockine, 
the  scourging,  the  spitting,  had  all  been  borne  m 
silence.  Now  He  spadu,  and  His  thoughts  are  of  the 
far-off  sufferings  of  others,  rather  than  of  those  that 
were  then  falling  upon  Himself. 

W  Blessed  are  the  barren. — ^We  must  enter 
into  all  the  passionate  desire  of  Israelite  women  for 
offspring,  as  we  see  it,  e,g„  in  Baehel  (Gren.  zxx.  1)  and 
(1  Sam.  L  10,  11),  in  order  to  estimate  the 
strangeness  of  such  a  beatitude.  With  some  of  those 
who  heard  it,  its  force  may  have  been  emphasised  by  its 
contrast  between  it  and  the  blessing  which  had  been 
once  uttered  by  a  woman  who  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
one  of  them  (cnap.  zi.  27). 

(90)  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 
mountains. — ^The  ima^ry  was  natural  in  a  lime- 
stone country  such  as  jfudffia,  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Commonly,  such  catastrophes  were  dreaded,  and  men 

S rayed  against  them.  The  time  was  coming  when  the 
ens  and  caves  which  usually  offered  a  place  of  refuge 
from  invading  armies  (Isa.  iL  19)  would  prove  insuf- 
ficient, and  men  would  cry.  as  they  had  done  of  old 
(comp.  Hos.  z.  8,  from  whicn  the  words  are  quoted),  to 
the  mountains  to  fall  on  them. 

(31)  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree. — 
The  word  for  "tree"  primarily  meant  "wood**  or 
"  timber,''  the  tree  cut  down.  In  later  Greek,  how- 
ever, as,  e.g,,  in  Eev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  2, 14, 19,  it  was  used 
for  "  tree."  The  "  green  tree  '*  is,  therefore,  that  which 
is  yet  living,  capable  of  bearing  fruit ;  the  "  dry," 
that  which  is  barren,  fruitless,  withered,  fit  only 
for  the  axe  (Matt.  iii.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  7).  The  words 
have  so  much  the  character  of  a  proverb  that  the 
verb  may  almost  be  treated  as  practically  impersonal. 
So  far  as  any  persons  are  implied,  we  must  think 


of  our  Lord  as  speaking  of  the  representatives  of 
Boman  power.  If  Pilate  could  thus  sentence  to  death 
One  in  whom  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  find  no 
fault,  what  might  be  expected  from  his  successors 
when  thev  had  to  deal  with  a  people  rebellious  and  in 
arms  P  Li  1  Pet.  iv.  17  we  have  tne  same  thought  in  & 
more  genend  and  less  figurative  form. 

(33)  The  place,  which  is  called  Calvary.— On 
the  pkce  and  name,  see  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  33.  As  & 
matter  of  transition,  it  would  clearly  have  been  better 
either  to  ^ve  the  Greek  form  (Or anion),  or  its  meaning* 
(--"skull")  in  EngUsh.    The  Yul^ate,  however,  had 

given  CcUvcarium,  and  that  word  had  taken  so  strong  & 
old  on  men's  minds,  that  it  was  apparently  thought 
better,  as  in  all  the  English  versions,  to  retam  it  here. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  name  which 
more  than  any  other  is  associated  with  Protestant 
hymns  and  meditations  on  the  atonement,  should  oom& 
to  us  from  the  Vulgate  of  the  Latin  Church. 

(3i)  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do. — ^Again,  the  silence  is  broken,  not  by 
the  cry  of  anguish  or  sigh  of  passionate  complaint,  but 
by  words  of  tenderest  pitv  and  intercession.  It  is  welU 
however,  that  we  should  remember  who  were  the 
primary  direct  objects  of  that  prayer.  Not  PUate, 
for  he  knew  that  he  had  condemned  the  innocent ; 
not  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  for  their  sin,  too» 
was  against  light  and  knowledge.  Those  for  whom 
our  Lord  then  prayed  were  clearly  the  soldiers  who 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross,  to  whom  the  work  was  but 
that  which  they  were,  as  they  deemed,  bound  to  do 
as  part  of  their  duty.  It  is,  however,  le^timate 
to  tnink  of  His  intercession  as  including,  in  its  ulti- 
mate extension,  all  who  in  any  measure  sin  against 
God  as  not  knowing  what  they  do,  who  speak  or 
act  against  the  Son  of  Man  without  being  g^ty 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  Note  on  Acts 
iill7.) 

(35)  And  the  rulers  also  with  them  derided 
him. — St.  Luke  uses  the  generic  term  for  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  whom  St.  Matthew  particularises  as 
"  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders."  The  verb  is  the 
same  as  in  xvi.  14,  and  implies  the  curled  lip  and 
distended  nostril  of  scorn. 

He  saved  others.— The  words  were,  like  those 
of  Gaiaphas  (John  xl  50),  an  unconscious  prophecy, 
in  part  also  an  admission  of  the  work  that  He  bad 
done,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  in  rescuing  others  from 
the  power  of  death. 

If  he  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God.— It  may 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  adjective  "  chosen,"  or  "  elect,** 
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the  chosen  of  God.  <^>  And  the  soldiers 
also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and 
offering  him  yinegar,  (^>  and  saying, 
If  thon  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save 
thyself.  (*^  And  a  superscription  also 
was  written  over  him  in  letters  of 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  THIS 
IS  THE  KING  OP  THE  JEWS. 

(SO)  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which 
were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying.  If 
thon  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us. 


(^)  But  the  other  answering  rebuked 
him,  saying.  Dost  not  thou  fear  Grod, 
seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condem- 
nation ?  W  And  we  indeed  justly ; 
for  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our 
deeds :  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss.  (^)  And  he  said  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom.  (^)  And  Jesus  said 
unto  hmi.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  To 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise. 


is  directlv  applied  to  Christ.  The  participle  of  the 
verb,  is,  nowerer,  found  in  the  better  MSS.  of  ohap. 
ix.  35,  and  the  adjective  is  used  of  Him  as  the  "  stone, 
elect  and  precious,''  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

(96)  Onering  him  vinegar.— -Not  even  the  prayer 
for  their  forgiveness  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers.  But  still,  they  knew  not  what  they  did,  and 
did  but  foUow,  after  their  nature,  in  the  path  in  which 
others  led  the  way.  Possibly  too,  rude  as  their  natures 
were,  there  was  a  touch  of  rough  kindliness  mingling 
in  their  mockery,  as  shown  in  the  ofEer  of  the  vinegar,  or 
flour  wine,  which  they  had  brought  for  their  own  use 
(see  Note  on  Matt,  zxvil  48] — ^unless,  indeed,  we  suppose 
the  refinement  of  cruelty  which  held  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Sufferer,  but  did  not,  as  afterwards,  convey  it  to 
His  lips. 

(38)  And  a  superBoription.— See  Note  on  Matt. 
zxviL38. 

(»)  And  one  of  the  maleftotors.— The  inci- 
dent that  follows  is  singularly  characteristic  of  St. 
Luke.  If  we  ask  how  he  came  to  know  what  the  other 
Gospels  pass  over,  we  may,  I  think,  find  his  probable 
informants  once  more  in  the  devout  women  who  followed 
Jesus  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  and  who  stood  near 
enough  to  the  cross  to  hear  what  was  then  spoken. 
The  word  for  "  hanged  ^  is  used  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
T.  30,  X.  99)  and  St  Paul  (OaL  iiL  13)  as  applied  to 
crucifixion. 

Hailed  on  him. — ^Literally,  was  hloMhemina,  but 
in  the  sense  in  whidi  that  word  signifies  the  "reviling  " 
of  which  man,  and  not  (jk)d,  may  be  the  object.  He, 
too,  catches  up  the  taunt  of  the  rulers  and  the  soldiers. 

(40)  But  the  other  answering  rebuked  him.— 
On  the  legends  connected  with  the  penitent  thief,  see 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxviL  44.  Dysmas,  or  Titus,  as  they  name 
him,  had  once  before  looked  on  the  face  of  the  Christ. 
He  had  been  one  of  a  band  of  robbers  that  attacked  the 
holy  trayellers  in  their  flight  from  Bethlehem,  and  had 
then  pleaded  for  their  lives.  The  Virgin  Mother  had 
blessed  him.  The  child  Christ  had  foretold  his  suffer- 
ing and  his  repentance.  Now,  as  he  anized  on  the  face 
of  the  divine  Sufferer,  he  recogmsea  the  features  of 
the  infant  Jesus  (Chsp.  of  Infancy,  viii.  1 — 8 ;  Chsp.  of 
Nieodemus,  i.  10).  Confining  ourselves  to  what  St. 
Luke  records,  we  may  think  of  him  as  impressed  by 
the  holiness  and  patience  of  Him  he  looked  on.  What 
such  a  One  daimed  to  be,  that  He  must  haye  a  right 
to  cUim,  and  so  the  very  words  uttered  in  mockery, 
"  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel,"  became  an  element  m 
bis  conversion.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  he 
oheriahed  Messianic  hopes  of  some  kind,  if  only  of  the 
yague  nature  then  common  among  his  people.  Yet 
deeper  in  the  ground-work  of  bis  character  there  must 
bave  been  the  fear  of  Ood,  the  reverence  and  awe 
rising  out  of  a  sense  of  sin,  the  absence  of  which  he 


noted  in  his  companion.  He  accepted  his  punishment 
as  just,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  reformatory  and  not 
simply  penal. 

(41)  This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.— The 
confident  assertion  may  have  rested  on  previous  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord's  me  and  character,  or  on  some 
report  that  had  reached  him  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  or 
on  Pilate's  confession  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him. 

W  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom.— More  accurately,  in  Thy 
hingdom.  There  is  something  singularly  touching  in 
the  trust  implied  in  the  form  of  the  appeal  He  asks 
for  no  spedal  boon,  no  place  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left ;  no  room  in  the  King's  paJaoe.  He  is  content  not 
to  be  forgotten,  certain  that  if  the  Eling  remember 
him  at  all,  it  will  be  with  thoughts  of  tenderness  and 
pity. 

(43)  To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise.— We  have  first  to  consider  the  word,  then  the 
thought  expressed  by  it.  The  former  first  appears  as  a 
Persian  word  applied  to  land  endosed  as  a  park  or 
garden  for  a  king  or  satra]^.  As  such  it  meets  us 
often  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (L  2,  §  7 ;  4,  §  9,  ei  al,). 
Finding  it  so  used,  the  LXX,  translators  used  it  in 
Son^  of  Sol.  iy.  13 ;  Eocles.  ii.  5 ;  Neh.  ii.  8,  and,  aboye 
all,  m  Gren.  ii.  15,  taking  what  we  treat  as  a  proper  name 
as  a  description,  and  giving  "  the  Paradise  of  Delight " 
for  'Hhe  Garden  of  Eden."  In  the  figurative  lang^uage 
in  which  the  current  Jewish  belief  clothed  its  thoughts 
of  the  unseen  world,  the  Garden  of  Eden  took  its  j^ace 
side  by  side  with  "  Abraham's  bosom,"  as  a  synonym 
for  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  presentmg 
a  vivid  contrast  to  the  foul  horrors  of  Grehenna.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  this  is  the  one  occasion  on 
which  the  word  appears  as  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
In  the  mystical  lanfiniage  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  the  tr^ 
of  life  wnich  is  in  tne  midst  of  the  piuradise  of  God,"  is 
one  of  the  promises  to  "him  that  overoometh*'  (Rey. 
ii.  7).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  caught 
up  in  ecstasy  and  vision  into  "  paradise  "  ^  Cor.  zii.  4). 
In  this  instance  we  may  trace  in  our  Lord's  use  of  the 
word  a  subtle  tenderness  of  sympathy.  What  He  said 
in  answer  to  the  penitent's  prayer  was,  in  part,  a 
contrast  to  it,  in  part,  its  most  complete  fulfilment.  Not 
in  the  far-off  "  Coming,"  but  that  ver^  day ;  not  "remem- 
bered "  only,  but  in  closest  companionship ;  not  in  the 
tumult  and  battle  which  his  tnoughts  had  connected 
with  the  Kingdom,  but  in  the  fair  garden,  with  its 
green  lawns  and  still  waters,  its  trees  of  Knowledge 
and  of  life.  No  picture  could  meet  the  cravings 
of  the  tortured  robber  more  completely  than  that; 
none,  probably,  could  be  more  different  from  his 
expectations.  Yet  the  "paradise"  of  Eastern  lands 
was  essentially  the  kingly  garden,  that  of  which  the 
palace  was  the  centxe.    The  promise  implied  that  the 
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(^^)  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  honr, 
and  there  was  a  darkness  oyer  all  the 
earth  ^  until  the  ninth  hour.  <*5>  And 
the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  veil  of 
the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst. 

(^)  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  he  said,  Father,*  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  mj  spirit :  and  having 
said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  <^^^ 
Now  when  the  centurion  saw  what 
was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying,  Cer- 
tainly this  was  a  righteous  man.  (^)  And 
all  the  people  that  came  together  to 
that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which 
were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and 
returned.   <^^)  And  all  his  acquaintance. 


I  Or,  lamd. 
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and  the  women  that  followed  him  from 
Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these 
things. 

(^^  And,  behold,  tliere  was  a  man 
named  Joseph,^  a  counsellor ;  and  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  a  just :  <^)  (the  same 
had  not  consent'Cd  to  the  counsel  and 
deed  of  them ;)  he  was  of  Arimathsea,  a 
city  of  the  Jews:  who  also  himself 
waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  <®> 
This  man  went  unto  Pilate,  and  b^ged 
the  body  of  Jesus.  <*®>  And  he  took  it 
down,  and  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and  laid 
it  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in 
stone,  wherein  never  man  before  was 
laid.   <^)  And  that  day  was  the  prepara- 


penitenfc  should  enter  at  once  into  the  highest  joy  of  the 
Kingdom.  Are  we  right  in  thinking  that  there  was 
no  fulfilment  of  the  words  till  death  nad  released  the 
spirit  from  its  thraldom?  May  there  not  even  then 
liave  been  an  ineffable  joy,  such  as  made  the  flames  of 
the  fiery  furnace  to  be  as  a  "moist  whistling  wind" 
(Song  of  Three  Childr.  verse  27,  in  the  Apocrypha). 
such  as  mariyrs  have  in  a  thousand  cases  known,  acting 
almost  as  a  physical  anssthetic  acts?  The  penitent 
thief  is  naturally  prominent  in  the  Apocryphal  legends 
of  our  Lord's  descent  into  Hades,  seen  by  His  side  as 
He  enters  Paradise  (Gosp,  of  NieodemtM,  ii.  10). 

(4^46)  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  xzvii  45-^50 ;  Mark  xv.  33—37. 
We  can  only  conjecturally  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  "  Eli,  £i«i,  lama  sabachthaiti,"  so  prominent 
in  the  other  two  reports ;  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable, 
assuming  the  same  sources  of  information  as  before, 
that  the  women  who  stood  by  the  cross  may  have 
shrunk  from  repeating  words  so  terrible,  and  hare 
loved  to  dwell  rather  on  those  which  seemed  to  them 
to  speak,  not  of  abandonment,  but  of  an  absolute  and 
unshaken  trust.  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  like  the  cry 
of  apparent  despair,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  xxxi.  6). 

(46)  And  when  Jesus  had  oried  with  a  loud 
voice,  he  said  .  .  •  . — ^Better,  And  Jesus  cried  wUh  a 
loud  voice,  and  mid  .  .  .  The  English  text  emphasises 
too  strongly  the  distinctness  of  the  act,  possibly  with  the 
implied  suggestion  that  the  cry  might  have  consisted  of 
the  words  which  St.  Luke  does  not  report.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  Gkwpels  make  the  **  great  cry " 
immediately  precede  death. 

He  gave  up  the  ghost.— Better,  He  expired,  or 
breathed  out  His  spirit,  the  verb  containing  the  root 
from  which  the  Greek  for  "  spirit "  is  derived.  The 
Greek  of  St.  John,  which  appears  in  English  as  though 
it  were  the  same  as  St.  Imke's,  corresponds  more 
closely  to  the  final  utterance,  "  He  delivered  up  His 
spirit." 

(47--I0)  Now  when  the  centurion  saw  what 
was  done  . .  .—See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii  54, 55 ;  Mark 
XV.  40—41.  The  phrase  "glorified  God"  is,  as  has 
been  noticed  already  (chap.  v.  25),  specially  character- 
istic of  St.  Luke.  The  substitution  of  "this  was  a 
righteous  man,"  for  "  this  was  the  Son  of  God,"  may, 
perhaps,  have  originated  in  a  wish  to  express  the  exact 
measure,  and  not  more,  of  the  sense  in  which  the  oen- 
tuion  had  used  the  seemingly  higher  words. 


(4S)  To  that  sight.— The  word  is  used  by  St.  Luke 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  and  exactly  expresses  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  had  come  as  to  gase  on  a  "  spectacle." 
These  had  probably  taken  little  or  no  pari^  in  the 
insults  and  taunts  of  the  priests,  and  now  ihey  went 
away  awed,  partly  by  the  darkness,  partly  oy  the 
solemn  majesty  of  that  awful  death. 

Smote  their  breasts,  and  returned.— Better, 
returned,  smiting  their  breasts.  Both  the  verb  and 
participle  imply  continuous  action. 

(4d)  All  his  acqnaintanoe.— This  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  word  is  used.  St.  Luke  apparently 
employs  it  as  intermediate  between  the  spectators  and 
the  avowed  disciples.  Such  may  have  been  Simon,  or 
Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  or  the  rulers  who  believed  yet  did 
not  confess,  or  the  owners  of  the  ass  and  of  the  colt,  or 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the  Passover  had 
been  eaten. 

The  women  that  had  followed  him  firom 
Gkdilee. — St.  Luke  does  not  name  them  as  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  do,  probably  because  in  chap.  viiL  2,  3, 
he  had  already  given  the  names  of  the  most  prominent 
among  them. 

(50-^56)  Behold,  there  was  a  man  named 
Joseph.— See  Notes  on  Mati  xxviL  57—61;  Mivk 
xy.  42 — 47.  St.  Luke  agrees  with  St  Mark  in  calling 
him  a  "counsellor,"  but  the  epithets,  "good  man  ana 
just,''  are  peculiar  to  him.  Tne  adjective  for  good  is 
not  often  applied  to  persons  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Acts  xi.  24  it  is  used  of  Barnabas ;  in  Bom.  v.  7 
it  represents  a  higher  excellence  than  that  of  the  maa 
who  IS  simply  just. 

(51)  rphe  counsel  and  deed  of  them.— The  first 
word  includes  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  from  the  counsel  g^ven  by  Gaiaphas  (John  xi. 
49)  to  the  final  condemnation ;  the  second,  the  unofficial 
acts,  such  as  the  compact  with  Judas,  and  the  defivery 
to  Pilate. 

Who  also  himself  waited  for  the  kingdom  oT 
God. — The  description  agrees  in  form  with  St.  Mark, 
but  not  with  St.  Matthew  or  St.  John.  Nicodemns, 
who  acted  with  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
only. 

(^}  A  sepnlohre  that  was  hewn  in  stone.— The 
descriptive  word  diif era  from  that  used  by  St.  Matthew 


and  St.  Mark,  as  being  slightly  more  technical,  and 
[plying  a  higher  degree  of  finish. 
(M)  That  day  was  the  preparation.— See  Note 
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tion,  and  the  sabbath  drew  on.  <^)  And 
the  women  also,  which  came  with  him 
from  Galilee,  followed  after,  and  beheld 
the  sepulchre,  and  how  his  body  was 
laid.  <^>  And  they  returned,  and  pre- 
pared spices  and  ointments ;  and  rested 
the  sabbath  day  according  to  the  com- 
mandment. 

CHAPTEE  XXrV.— <i)  Now  upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,*  very  early  in  the 
morning,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre. 


a  Matt.  181 1. 

1  Or,     Mm 
Uveth. 


that 


bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared, and  certain  others  with  them. 
<^)  And  they  found  the  stone  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre.  <^>  And  they 
entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  ^^>  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  were  much  perplexed  there- 
about, behold,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  shining  garments:  <^)  and  as  they 
were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces 
to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them,  Why 
seek  ye  the  living^  among  the  dead? 


The  sabbath  drew  on.— Literally,  the  Salhath 
was  dawning.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  word  is 
used  here  of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Sabbath — ^which 
was,  of  course,  at  sunset  after  the  Crucifixion— or,  as 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  use  it  (zzyiiL  1),  for  the  actual 
dawn.  The  later  Rabbis  appear  to  have  spoken  of  the 
day  "  dawning"  in  the  sense  of  its  beginning  at  sunset, 
and  80  far  support  the  former  interpretation.  It  was 
possible,  however,  under  the  emergencies  of  the  case, 
that  the  entombment  began  before  the  sunset,  and  may 
hare  been  finished  during  the  night,  or  that,  in  common 
speech  and  usajfe,  the  Sabbath,  though  theoretically 
beginning  on  Friday  evening  at  sunset,  was  not  praoti- 
cafly  recognised  till  Saturday  at  sunrise. 

(55)  And  the  women  also. — Here  again  we  come 
upon  traces  of  St.  Luke's  informants.  The  other 
Gospels  speak  of  one  or  two  by  name.  He  ^ows  that 
others  belonging  to  the  company  of  women  who  came 
with  Jesus  from  Galilee  (note  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  description  as  in  verse  49)  had  taken  part  in  the 
work  They  had  stood  within  view  of  the  cross.  They 
saw  the  body  taken  down.  They  followed  (it  was  not 
far)  to  the  garden  owned  by  Nicodemus. 

(56)  They  returned,  and  prepared  spioes  and 
ointments.  —  This  seems  at  first  inconsistent  with 
their  *' buying"  spices  after  the  Sabbath  was  over 
(chap.  xxiv.  1).  Possibly,  we  have  two  groups  of 
women — ^the  two  Maries  and  "  Joanna  and  the  otners  " 
(chap.  xxiv.  10) — ^taking  part  in  the  same  work;  pos- 
sibly, what  they  did  on  the  Friday  afternoon  or  evening 
was  not  enough,  and  it  was  necessary  to  buy  more  spices 
as  soon  as  shops  were  open  on  Saturday  evening. 

Bested  the  sabbath  day.— It  is  noticeable  that 
this  is  the  only  record  in  the  Gospels  of  that  memor- 
able Sabbath.  Gan  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  it  was 
spent  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  previous  day; — Gaiaphas  and  the  priests  officiating 
in  the  Temple  services  of  that  day,  after  their  hurriea 
Passover,  just  in  time  to  fulfil  the  bare  letter  of  the 
law,  on  the  previous  afternoon;  the  crowds  that  had 
mocked  and  scoffed  on  (jolgotha  crowding  the  courts 
of  the  Temple,  or  attending  in  the  synagogues  of 
Hebrew  or  Hellenistic  Jews;  scribes  and  Pharisees 
preaching  sermons  on  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 
Passover,  and  connecting  it  with  the  hope  of  a  fresh 
deliverance  for  Israel  ?  And  the  disciples,  where  were 
they  P  scattered  each  to  his  own  lod^fing,  or  meeting 
in  the  guest-chamber  where  they  had  eaten  their 
Paschal  supper,  or,  as  that  was  apparently  a  new  room 
to  them  (chap.  xxii.  8,  9),  in  some  other  inn  or  lodging 
in  the  city,  or  its  suburbs?  On  that  Sabbath,  tfohn 
and  Peter  must  have  met,  and  the  penitent  must  have 
found  in  his  friend's  love  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  his 
Lord's  forgiveness;  and  the  TwSve  and  the  Seventy 


must,  in  groups  of  twos  or  threes,  have  mourned  over  the 
failure  of  their  hopes ;  and  the  women  have  comforted 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  could  at  least 
show  their  reverence  for  the  Lord  they  loved  as  they 
had  never  shown  it  before;  and  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea  have  rested  with  satisfaction  in  tne 
thoufifht  that  they  could  honour  a  dead  prophet  with- 
out tne  danger  that  had  attained  to  honouring  a  living 
one,  or  have  reproached  themselves  for  the  cowardice 
which  had  kept  them  from  any  open  confession  till  it 
was  too  late,  and  mourned  over  the  irrevocable  past. 
The  records  are  silent,  but  the  imagination  which  tuma 
the  dead  chronicles  of  history  into  a  living  drama  has 
here,  within  due  limits,  legitimate  scope  for  action. 
May  we  go  a  step  yet  further,  and  think  of  what  was 
then  being  accomplished  behind  the  veil,  of  the  descent 
iuto  Hades  and  the  triumph  over  Death,  the  soul  of 
the  robber  in  the  rest  of  Paradise,  and  the  good  news 
proclaimed  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  19)  P 
if  we  dare  not  fill  up  the  gap  with  the  legends  of  the 
Apociyphal  Gospel  that  bears  the  name  of  Nicodemus* 
we  may,  at  least,  venture  to  dwell  reverently  on  the 
hints  tnat  Scripture  actually  gives. 

XXIY. 

(1-8)  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.— 
See  Notes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  I — i ;  Mark  xvi.  1 — 4. 

Very  early  in  the  moming.—The  originid  has  a 
more  poetic  form  "  in  the  deep  dawn,"  agreeing  with 
"while  it  was  yet  dark."  Tne  last  clause,  "certain 
others  with  them,"  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  have  been  inserted  by  transcribers  to  bring  in 
the  second  group,  who  are  named  in  the  other  Gospels, 
but  not  in  tnis. 

(^)  And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away.—The 
narrative  is  less  vivid  and  detailed  than  St.  Mark's ;  possi- 
bly, we  may  believe,  because  St.  Luke's  report  may  have 
come,  not  from  one  of  the  Maries,  but  from  JT oanna  (named 
in  verse  10).  or  Susanna,  who  were  less  prominent,  and 
might  only  have  heard  of  what  had  passed  from  others. 

W  Two  men  stood  by  them.->St.  Mark  and  St. 
Matthew  mention  one  only.  Had  St.  Matthew  given 
the  two,  it  might  have  been  urged  by  adverse  critics  that 
this  duplication  of  phenomena,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
demoniacs  (Matt,  viii  28),  and  the  blind  men  at  Jericho 
(Matt.  XX.  30),  was  an  idiosyncrasy  of  his.  As  it  is, 
we  must  suppose  that  each  set  of  informants — the  two 
Maries,  ana  the  **  others "  from  whom  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  St.  Luke's  report  was  derived— described 
what  they  themselves  had  seen.  At  such  moments  of 
terror  and  astonishment,  perception  and  memoiy  are 
not  always  very  definite  in  their  reports. 

(5)  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
— ^Bett^r,  as  in  the  margin,  Him  t?uU  Uveth.     The 
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<^>  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  re- 
member how  he  spake  unto  you  when 
he  was  yet  in  Galilee,*  <^>  saying.  The 
Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified, 
and  the  third  day  rise  again.  <^)  And 
they  remembered  his  words,  <^^  and  re- 
turned from  the  sepxdchre,  and  told  all 
these  things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  aU 
the  rest.  <^^>  It  was  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Joanna,  and  Mary  tiic  mother  of 
James,  and  other  women  that  were  with 
them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the 
apostles.  <^^)  And  their  words  seemed 
to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed 


h  John  9&  8. 
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them  not.  <^)  Then  arose  Peter,*  and 
ran  unto  the  sepulchre;  and  stooping 
down,  he  beheld  the  linen  clothes  laid 
by  themselves,  and  departed,  wondering 
in  himself  at  that  which  was  come  to 
pass. 

<^^>  And,  behold,  two  of  them  went 
that  same  day  to  a  village  called  Em- 
maus,^ which  was  from  Jerusalem  about 
threescore  furlongs.  <^*>  And  they 
talked  together  of  all  these  things 
which  had  happened.  <'5>  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that,  while  they  communed 
together  and  reasoned,  «iesus  himself 
drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  <^^>  But 


question  was  enough  to  change  the  whole  current  of 
tneir  thoughts.  The  Lord  whom  they  came  to  honour 
as  dead  was  in  very  deed  "  living/'  was  emphatically 
"  He  that  liveth,"  alive  for  evermore  (Bev.  i.  18).  The 
prunary  meaning  of  the  words  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
this ;  but  like  me  parallel,  "  let  the  dead  buiy  their 
dead "  (see  Note  on  Matt.  viu.  22),  they  suggest  mani- 
fold applications.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  "Him 
that  liveth"  in  dead  works,  dead  formulsB,  dead  or 
dying  institutions.  The  eternal  life  that  is  in  Christ 
is  not  to  be  found  by  looking  into  the  graves  of  the 
past  in  the  world's  history,  or  in  those  of  our  indi- 
vidual life.  In  both  cases  it  is  better  to  rise,  as  on  the 
"  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves,"  to  "  higher  things." 

(6)  Bemember  how  he  spake  unto  you.— The 
direct  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the  women  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and  shows  us  what  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  GkMpel  history,  that  they,  too,  were 
among  those  to  whom  were  uttered  the  prophecies  of 
the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection  of  whicn  we  read  in 
chap.  ix.  4S-— 45.  In  the  words  of  Matt,  zxviii.  6, 
"  He  is  risen,  as  He  said,"  we  have  an  indirect  refer- 
ence of  the  same  character. 

(7)  Into  the  hands  of  sinftil  men.— The  adjec- 
tive does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  report.  It  is 
probably  used  here,  more  or  less,  in  its  popular  Jewish 
meaning,  as  applied  to  "  sinners  of  the  GentUes  '* 
(Qal.  ii.  15). 

(8)  And  they  remembered  his  words.— It  would 
be  better  to  end  the  previous  verse  with  a  f  ullstop,  and 
begin  the  next  sentence.  And  they  returned   .... 

9-11)  To  aU  the  rest.— So  Matt,  xxviii  8  as  to 
"  the  disciples,"  as  a  wider  term  than  "  Apostles."  We 
may  natunlly  think  of  many  at  least  of  the  Seventy 
as  being  among  the  "  rest." 

(10)  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna.— St.  Luke 
alone  names  the  latter  in  the  Resurrection  history,  as 
he  alone  had  named  her  before,  as  following  our  Lord 
in  Galilee  (chap.  vii.  2).  It  is  not  an  unreasonable 
inference  from  this  that  she  was  probably  his  chief 
informant. 

(")  Idle  tales.— The  one  Greek  word  which  is  thus 
rendered  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  applied  strictly  to  the  trifling,  half -idiotic  babble 
of  dotage. 

(12)  ^en  arose  Peter. — See  Notes  on  John  zx. 
3 — 10.  The  fact  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  sepulchre  is 
common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  but  the  former  does 
not  mention  the  companionship  of  the  beloved  disciple. 
On  the  assumption  of  Joanna  being  St.  Luke's  in- 
formanty  we  can  uuderstand  that  she  told  what  she 


remembered,  Peter's  impetuous  rush  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  did  not  notice  that  he  was  followed  by  his  irieud. 

Stooping  down. — ^The  word  was  sometimes  used 
alone,  as  in  Jas.  i.  25,  1  Pet.  i.  12,  for  the  act  ol 
stooping  down  to  look. 

(13)  Andy  behold,  two  of  them.— The  long  and 
singularly  interesting  narrative  that  follows  is  peculiar 
to  St.  Luke,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  among  the 
"  gleaoing  of  the  grapes,"  which  rewarded  his  researches 
even  after  the  full  vintage  had  apparently  been  gathered 
in  by  others.  The  Emmaus  in  Ghililee,  about  a  mile 
from  Tiberias,  was  famous  for  its  medicinal  warm 
sprLufs  (Jos.  Ant,  rviil  2,  §  3;  Wars,  iv.  1,  §  3), 
and  had  the  narrative  referred  to  it,  we  might  nave 
supposed  St.  Luke  to  have  visited  it  on  that  account 
We  have  no  record  of  any  such  springs  in  Che  Emmaus 
near  Jerusalem,  which  is  also  named  by  Joeephus 
^  ( Wars,  viL  6,  §  6)  as  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia,  or 
*  furlongs,  from  Jerusalem.  The  name,  however,  was 
probaoly,  as  Josephus  states  (as  above),  sign^cant, 
connected  with  the  modem  Arabic  term,  Hammdm,  or 
Hummum,  for  a  *'  bath,''  and  indicating,  therefore,  like 
the  Latin  "  AqusB,"  or  the  French  "  Aix,**  the  presence 
of  such  springs,  and  if  so,  the  same  hypothesis  may  fit  in 
here.  In  the  case  of  the  Emmaus  (afterwards  Nicopolis), 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  there  was  a  fountain  men- 
tioned by  early  writers  as  f anions  for  its  healing  powers 
(Euseb.  Ckron.  41).     We  can  hardly  doubt,  &om  the 

Erominenoe  given  to  the  name  of  Gleopas,  that  he  was  St. 
luke's  informant.  We  are  not  told  when  the  disciples 
started,  but  as  it  was  '*  towards  evening "  when  they 
reached  Emmaus,  it  could  not  well  have  been  before 
their  noontide  meal.  The  fulness  with  which  the  whole 
account  is  given  may  well  lead  us  to  think  of  it  as  taken 
down  at  the  time  from  the  lips  of  the  narrator. 

(15)  While  they  oommuned  together  .  .  . — ^The 
verb  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "talked"  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with 
them. — ^Excluding,  as  we  must  do  in  such  a  case,  the 
element  of  chance,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  reasons 
for  this  special  manifestation.  Neither  of  the  two 
travellers  belonged  to  the  Twelve.  They  may  possibly 
have  been  of  tne  number  of  the  Seventy.  May  we 
think  that  it  was  in  tender  sympathy  with  the  trials  to 
which  their  thoughtful  and  yearning  temper  specially 
exposed  them,  that  their  Itfjaster  thus  drew  near  U> 
them  P  They  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  would  immediately  appear  (chap.  xix.  11),  and 
now  it  seemed  further  off  than  ever.  And  He  came, 
partly,  it  may  be,  with  altered  garb  and  tone,  partly  as 
360 
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their  eyes  were  holden  thai  they  should 
not  know  him.  ^^^>  And  he  said  nnto 
them,  What  manner  of  communica- 
tions are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad  9  ^^^^ 
And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name  was 
Cleopas,  answering  said  unto  him.  Art 
thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and 
hast  not  known  the  things  which  are 
come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  ^^> 
And  he  said  unto  them.  What  things  P 
And  they  said  unto  him.  Concerning 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people:  ^^>  and  how  the 
chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered 
him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and 


have  crucified  him.  W  But  we  trusted 
that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel :  and  beside  all  this,  to 
day  is  the  third  day  since  these  things 
were  done.  <^>  Tea,  and  certain  women 
also  of  our  company  made  us  astonished, 
which  were  early  at  the  sepulchre ;  <*•• 
and  when  they  found  not  his  body, 
they  came,  saying,  that  they  had  also 
seen  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that 
he  was  alive.  <^)  And  certain  of  them 
which  were  with  us  went  to  the  sepul- 
chre, and  found  it  even  so  as  the  women 
had  said:  but  him  they  saw  not.  <^^ 
Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  aU  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken:     ^  ought  not 


holding  their  senses  under  supernatural  control,  so  that 
ihey  Imew  Him  not.  He  was  to  them  as  a  man  of  like 
nassions  with  themselves.  (Gomp.  the  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  John  zx.  15.) 

(17)  What  manner  of  communications .  .  .  P — 
literallj,  Whctt  are  these  words  th^xt  ye  handy  to  and 
fro  with  one  another  ? 

And  are  sad. — ^The  adjective  is  the  same  as  that 
used  of  the  hypocrites  in  Matt.  vi.  16.  The  better 
MSS.  make  the  question  stop  at  "  as  ye  walk,"  and  then 
add,  "  And  they  stood  sad  in  countenance."  Over  and 
above  the  authority  for  this  reading,  it  has  unquestion- 
ablv  the  merit  of  greater  dramatic  vividness. 

W  One  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleopas. — 
The  name  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Glopas  of 
John  xix.  25,  which  was  raobably  a  GrsBCised  form  of 
the  Aramaic  name  of  a  QaUlean  disciple.  Here  the 
name  is  a  Greek  contraction  of  Gleopat^s  (so  Antinas, 
from  Antipatros),  and  so  far,  as  connected  with  CJieo- 
patra,  indicates  Hellenistic  and  probably  Alexandrian 
antecedents.  This  may  in  part,  perhaps,  account  for 
his  imparting  to  St.  Luke  what  had  not  found  its  wav 
into  the  current  oral  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  as  embodied  m  the  narratives  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 

Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem  P — 
The  English  is,  at  least,  ambiguous.  Better,  Art  thou 
alone  a  sojourner  .  .  ,? 

(W)What  things  P—LiteraDy,  What  hind  of 
things  f 

Concerning  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  which  was  a 
prophet. — ^The  words  indicate  the  precise  stage  of 
faith  which  the  two  disciples  had  reached.  They 
believed  in  Jesus  as  a  prophet ;  they  hoped  that  H!e 
would  redeem  Israel.  They  had  not  risen  to  the  belief 
that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  now 
even  that  faith  was  tottering.  The  whole  narrative 
sugffeste  that  our  Lord  was  choosing  this  exceptional 
method  of  dealing  with  them  as  a  step  in  the  spiritual 
education  which  was  to  lead  them  on  to  the  higher 
truth. 

(^)  Delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to 
death. — ^Literally,  to  a  sentence  of  death.  The  words 
are  strictly  accurate.  The  Sanhedrin  had  not,  strictly 
speaking,  passed  a  sentence  of  death,  though  they  had 
voted  for  condemning  our  Lord  on  a  capital  charge. 
For  that  they  had  to  cteliver  Him  up  to  the  secular  arm 
of  Pilate. 


And  have  crucified  him.— Better,  and  crucified 
Him,  the  tense  being  the  same  as  "  delivered." 

(U)  But  we  trtuted. — The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
"  We,  the  disciples,  were  hoping  ,  ,  .  ,"  whatever 
might  be  the  judgment  of  others. 

Which  should  haye  redeemed  Israel.— More 
exactly.  He  that  is  about  to  redeem  .  .  .  The  two 
travellers  belonged  apparently  to  those  who  now,  as  at 
the  time  of  the  l^ativitv,  were  waiting  for  redemption 
in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  38). 

To  day  is  the  third  day  .—We  note  how  naturally 
the  disciples  &11,  from  the  first,  into  this  method  of 
describing  the  hiterval  since  the  Crucifixion. 

(22)  Made  us  astonished.— The  Greek  verb  is  that 
from  which  we  get  our  word  "  ecstasy,"  taken  transi- 
tively.   Literally,  they  startled  us. 

Early. — Stricfcly  speaking,  at  day-break,  or  early 
dawn. 

(23)  A  yision  of  angels. — ^The  word  for  "  vision  " 
is  used  of  what  Zadiarias  saw  in  the  Temple  (chap, 
i.  22),  of  the  "  visions  "  of  which  St.  Paul  was  tempted 
to  boast  (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament. 

(24)  And  certain  of  them  which  were  with 
us. — ^The  words  have  the  interest  of  presentmg  an 
obviously  undesi^ed  coincidence  vrith  St.  John's 
report  of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  (xx.  3). 
The  naturalness  of  the  manner  iu  which  the  two 
Apostles  are  mentioned,  but  not  named,  ''certain  of 
them  which  were  with  us,"  may  be  noted,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  as  a  sign  of  truthfulness.  A  later  writer  oon- 
stmcting  a  narrative  would  have  brought  in  the  two 
conspicuous  names. 

m  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  belieye.— 
The  word  for  "  fools'*  (more  Hterally,  silly, senseless)  is 
not  that  which  is  used  in  Matt.  v.  22,  xxiii.  17,  but  one 
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belonging  to  a  somewhat  higher  style  of  language.  It 
is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  the  "  foolish  Galatians^  (Gal. 
iii.  1),  and  elsewhere,  and  by  no  other  New  Testament 
writer.  The  word  of  reproof  sounds  strong,  but  wo 
must  remember  that  our  Lord  had  already  given  hints 
as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecies 
(chap.  ix.  22,  44 ;  Mark  xiv.  21),  which  might  have  led 
thoughtful  men  to  see  that  they  pointed  to  suffering 
and  death,  as  well  as  to  sovereignty  and  triumph. 

m  Ought  not  Christ  to  haye  suffered  P— 
Better,  the  Christ.  The  thought  that  the  sufferings 
were  a  necessary  condition  of  the  glory  that  followed. 
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Christ  to  have  snfiEered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  ^^  Aid 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself. 
<*>  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  tiie  village, 
whither  they  went:  and  he  made  as 
though  he  would  have  gone  further. 
<**>  But  they  constrained  him,  saying. 
Abide  with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening, 
and  the  day  is  far  spent.  And  he  went 
in  to  tarry  with  them.  <*^>  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them, 


1  Or,  eeaaed  to  be 


he  took  bread,  and  blessed  ity  and  brake, 
and  gave  to  them.  <^)  And  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him ; 
and  he. vanished  out  of  their  sight.^ 
(^)  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Did 
not  our  heart  bum  within  us,  while  he 
talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  scriptures?  ^^^  And 
they  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the 
eleven  gathered  together,  and  them 
that  were  with  them,  <^>  saying.  The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 


became  from  this  time  forth  almost  as  an  axiom  of 
Christian  thought.  So  we  read  of  **  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  shonld  follow ''  (1  Pet. 
i.  11). 

(27)  Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets. 
— "BeiieTffrom  Moset.  Here,  then,  if  not  hefore,  there 
was  a  f  oU  "  opening  of  the  Scrrptnres "  on  all  that 
pertained  to  the  wonc  and  office  of  the  Christ,  and  it  is, 
at  least,  a  legitimate  inference  to  belieye  that  we  find 
the  echoes  of  the  great  lesson  thus  ^yen  in  all,  or  most, 
of  the  interpretations  of  Messiamc  prophecies  in  the 
written  or  spoken  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  From  the 
great  first  gospel  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  to  the  last  utterance 
of  i^e  last  of  the  Prophets  announcing  the  coming  of 
Elijah  ^MaL  W.  5),  with  special  stress,  doubtless,  on 
prophecies,  such  as  those  ox  Pss.  xvi.,  xzii.,  Isa.  liii., 
that  spoke  of  sufferings  and  of  death  as  belonging  to 
the  perfect  picture  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lora,  and 
the  ideal  King,  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose 
was  now  made  clear  to  those  who  before  had  been 
**  slow  of  heart  to  believe." 

(28)  He  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone 
ftirther. — This  was,  it  is  obvious,  the  crucial  test 
of  the  effect  of  the  Lord's  previous  teaching.  Did 
they  feel  a  new  li^ht  flowing  in  upon  their  souls, 
bringing  new  meamngs  into  what  nad  before  been 
obscure  and  hard  sayings  P  Were  they  content  to  let 
the  unknown  Teacher  pass  on,  and  see  no  more  of  Him  P 
Their  answar  showed,  in  words  that  meet  us  afterwards, 
that  their  "hearts"  already  "burnt  within  them." 
Here,  also,  we  note  the  method  of  the  Divine  Teacher 
as  an  example  for  other  teachers.  We  often  impress 
truth  more  effectively,  and  stimulate  the  desire  for 
further  knowledge,  hj  suspending  for  a  time  the  con- 
tinued inculcation  of  it. 

(20)  Abide  with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening. 
—As  part  of  the  narrative,  the  words  have  the  interest 
of  bringing  before  us  the  eager  desire  of  the  disciples 
to  know  more  of  the  wisdom  which  they  had  been 
drinking  in  from  the  lips  of  the  unknown  Teacher. 
They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  part  with  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  them.  Devout  imagination 
has,  however,  legitimately  read  other  meanings  in  it. 
"Abide  with  me  has  become  the  burden  of  uie  most 
popular  of  eyening  hymns,  the  true  prayer  for  the 
evening  of  each  day,  for  tiie  evening  of  each  man's 
life,  for  the  moments  when  hopes  fail  and  we  com- 
mune one  with  another  and  are  sad;  for  those,  aJso, 
when  our  hearts  bum  within  us  in  the  half-conscious- 
ness that  Christ  is  speaking  to  us  through  the  lips 
of  human  teachers. 

(»)  He  took  bread,  and  blessed  it.— Had  the 
two  travellers  been  of  we  number  of  the  Twelve,  we 


might  have  thought  of  the  words  and  acts  as  reminding 
them  of  their  last  Supper  with  their  Lord.  As  it  was, 
we  must  think  of  those  words  and  acts  as  meant  to 
teach  them,  and,  through  them,  others,  the  same  lesson 
that  had  then  been  taugnt  to  tJie  Twelve,  that  it  would  be 
in  the  "  breaking  of  bread "  that  they  would  hereafter 
come  to  recognise  their  Master's  presence.  And  they, 
too,  we  must  remember,  whether  they  were  of  the 
Seventy,  or  among  the  wider  company  of  disciples, 
must  have  had  memories,  it  may  be  of  multitudes  fed 
with  the  scanty  provision  of  a  few  barley  loaves,  it  may 
be  of  ouiet  evenings  without  a  multitude,  when  they 
had  looked  on  the  same  act,  and  heard  the  same  words 
of  blessing.  This  meal,  too,  became  so  full  of  spiritual 
significance  that  we  may  well  anticipate  the  technical 
hmguage  of  theology  and  say  that  it  was  to  them 
"  sacramental." 

(31)  And  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight.— 
Literallv,  He  became  invieihle.  The  adjective  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  order 
of  time  this  is  the  first  example  of  the  new  conditions 
of  our  Lord's  risen  lif  a  It  was  not  that  He  rose  and 
left  the  room  in  which  they  sat.  In  a  moment  they 
knew  Him  with  all  the  fulness  of  recoffnition;  and 
then  they  saw  Him  no  more.  The  work  for  which  He 
had  come  to  them  was  done.  He  had  imparted  com- 
fort and  insiffht,  and  had  brought  them  into  communion 
with  Himseu,  and  then  they  were  to  be  taught  that 
that  communion  was  no  longer  to  depend,  as  bSore,  on 
a  visible  and  localised  presence.  (Comp.  verse  86; 
John  XX.  19,  26.) 

(32)  Did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us  ...  P— 
More  accurately,  Wae  not  our  heart  bwming  .  ,  ,  ?  the 
tense  both  of  this  and  of  the  other  verbs  implying  a 
continuous  and  not  a  momentary  state  or  act. 

(S3)  They  rose  up  the  same  hour.— As  it  was 
towards  evening  when  they  had  arrived  at  Emmaus, 
and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  was  about  eight  nules, 
(hey  must  hare  reached  the  chamber  where  t£e  Elevea 
were  assembled  after  nightfall.  If  we  identify  this 
gathering  with  that  of  Jcmn  xx.  19,  there  were  but  ten 
Apostles  present,  Thomas  being  absent. 

(34)  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  ap- 
peared to  Simon.  —  Of  the  manifestation  thus 
referred  to,  we  have  no  other  record  in  the  Gbsoels. 
It  occupies,  however,  a  mominent  place  in  those  wmch 
St.  Paul  enumerates  (1  Cor.  xv.  5),  and  takes  its  place 
amon^  the  phenomena  which  indicates  St.  nnl's 
acquamtance  with  the  substance  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
Wnat  passed  at  the  meeting  we  can  only  reverently 
imagine.  Before  the  Passion,  the  Lord  bad  "  turned 
and  looked"  on  Peter  with  a  glance  of  tender  and 
sorrowful  reproof  (chap,  xxii  ol).      Now,  we  may 
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to  the  Eleven  ai  Jerusalem^ 


to  Simon.  <^)  And  they  told  what 
things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread. 

(36)  And  as  they  thns  spake,  Jesus 
himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,'  and 
saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you. 
'<^)  But  they  were  terrified  and  af- 
frighted, and  supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit.  <^)  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why 
do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  P  ^^ 
Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it 
is  I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see ;  for 
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a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as 
ye  see  me  have.  <^>  And  when  he  had 
thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands 
and  Aw  feet.  (*^>  And  while  they  yet 
believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he 
said  unto  them.  Have  ye  here  any  meat? 
(^^  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a 
broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb.  (^> 
And  he  took  ity  and  did  eat  before  them. 
(^)  And  he  said  unto  them,  These  are 
the  words  which  I  spake  unto  jou, 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  thmgs 
must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  pro- 


helieve.  He -met  the  repentant  eager  disciple  with  the 
fall  assnrance  of  pardon. 

(35)  He  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread. — ^The  use  by  St.  Lnke  of  a  term  which,  when 
lie  wrote,  had  already  acquired  a  definite  secondary 
meaning,  as  applied  to  "  breaking  bread  "  in  the  Sapper 
ot  the  £ord  (Acts  ii.  42, 46 ;  1  Ck>r.  x.  16),  is  every  way 
significant.  He  meant  men  to  connect  liie  recognition 
4it  Emmans  with  their  daily  or  weekly  commanion  in 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

(96)  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 
^-The  accoant  agrees  with  that  in  John  zx.  19,  who 
■adds  the  fact  that  the  doors  of  the  room  had  been 
closed  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  The  mode  of  appearance 
in  both  Grospels  saegests  the  idea,  as  in  verse  31,  of 
new  conditions  of  existence,  exempted  from  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  nataral  body,  and  shadowing  forth 
the  "spiritoal  body"  of  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  It  may  be 
noted,  nowever,  that  there  had  been  time  for  the 
joomey  from  Emmaos  without  assuming  more  than 
the  orcunary  modes  of  motion. 

Peace  be  unto  you.— The  words  do  not  appear 
•elsewhere  as  adcbessed  by  oxir  Lord  to  His  disciples, 
bat  thev  were,  as  we  find  in  Matt.  x.  12,  Lnke  x.  5, 
identical  with  the  cnstomary  salutation  of  the  Jews,  so 
that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  here  also  the  familiar 
words,  as  before  the  familiar  act,  were  meant  to  help 
the  disciples  to  recognise  His  presence.  St.  John 
records  (chap.  xz.  19)  the  same  salutation  at  the  same 
interview. 

(37)  Supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.— 
More  accurately,  gupposed  that  they  were  looking  on 
.  .  .  For  tiie  use  d  the  word  "  spirit "  in  this  sense, 
■see  Acts  zxiii.  8,  9;  Heb.  xii.  23. 

(^)  Why  are  ye  troubled  P— The  question  has  a 
onguliur  interest  as  witnessing  to  the  identity  of 
character,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  the  risen  Lord  with 
aU  that  had  belonged  to  His  humanity  in  the  davs  of 
His  ministry.  He,  too,  had  known  wlunt  it  was  to  be 
"troubled  m  spirit"  (John  xi.  33;  xii.  27;  xiiL  21), 
•and  out  of  that  experience  had  grown  the  tender 
symnathy  which  showed  itself  in  the  words  addressed 
to  toe  msciplee,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled" 
(John  xiv.  1).  Now  they  had  a  trouble  of  a  different 
kind,  and  still,  as  before  with  the  two  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus,  He  seeks  to  calm  and  sustain 
them.  He  knows  even  the  unuttered  thoughts  and 
questionings  that  are  rising  in  their  hearts. 

(^)  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet.— The  test 
thus  offered  to  the  disciples,  like  that  afterwards  g^ven 
to  Thomas,  was  to  be  to  them  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  looking  on  a  spectre  from  the  shadow-world  of  the 


dead.  The  Resurrection  was  a  reality,  not  an  appear- 
ance. In  St.  John's  words,  "  which  our  hands  nave 
handled"  (1  John  i.  1),  we  have  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence with  the  use  of  the  same  word  here.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  must  remain,  however, 
transcendental  and  mysterious.  There  Is  a  real  corpo- 
reity, and  yet  there  is  a  manifest  exemption  tem  the 
common  conditions  of  corporeal  existence.  St.  Luke's 
narrative  presents  an  undesigned  coincidence  with 
that  of  John  xx.  25.  What  Thomas  asked  for 
was  the  evidence  which  had,  he  heard,  been  given  to 
others.  Without  that  evidence  he  coold  not»  he  felt,' 
believe. 

(41)  While  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy.— We 
again  note  St.  Luke's  characteristic  tendency  to  psycho- 
iM^cal  analysis.  As  men  sleep  for  sorrow  (chap.  xxii. 
45),  so  the^  disbelieve  for  very  joy.  What  is  brought 
before  their  eyes  is  too  g^ood  to  be  true. 

Have  ye  here  any  meat  P— Literally,  anything  to 
eat,  any  food.  Here  again  there  is  an  agreement  with 
St.  Jolm  (xxi.  5).  A  new  crucial  test  is  given  of  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  could  be  no 
shadow  or  spectre  that  thus  asked  for  food.  This  we 
all  feel ;  but  the  further  question,  whether  there  was  not 
only  the  power  to  receive  food,  but  a  life  in  any  sense 
dependent  upon  the  laws  which  ffovem  the  bomlv  life 
of  men,  leads  us  into  a  region  m  problems  which  we 
cannot  solve,  and  on  which  it  is  profitless  to  dwelL 
What  seems  suggested  is  a  spiritual  existence  capable, 
by  an  act  of  voution,  of  assuming,  in  fl^^eater  or  less 
measure,  the  conditions  of  corporeal  We  note  how 
the  Aposties  dwelt  afterwards  on  what  now  occurred  as 
a  proof  of  their  Lord's  resurrection.  They  had  "  eaten 
and  drunk  with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  41). 

(42)  A  piece  of  a  broiled  flah,  and  of  an 
honeycomb.— I^e  fiMst  is  interestingas  pointing  to 
the  common  food  of  the  disciples.  Fish— «s  in  the 
miracles  of  the  Five  Thousand  and  the^  Four,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  narrative  of  John  xxi.  9 — seems  to 
have  been  the  staple  article  of  diet.    Honey*— as  in  the 

Sroverbial  speech  which  described  Canaan  as  a  land 
owine  with  milk  and  honev  (Ex.  iiL  8,  17;  Dent, 
xxvi.  9,  15;  Jer.  xi.  5,  et  at),  as  in  the  histories  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
and  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  4) — ^was  common 
enough  to  enter  into  the  diet  of  tiie  poor.  Even 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  the  com  and  the  olive 
crops  failed,  or  were  laid  waste,  butter  and  honej 
remained  as  a  resource  which  did  not  fail  (Lsa.  vii. 
15,  22). 

(44)  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
yon. — ^Ajb  with  the  travellers  to  Emmaus,  so  now  with 
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phets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning 
me.  W  Then  opened  he  their  under- 
standing, that  thej  might  understand 
the  BcriptureSy  (^>  and  said  nnto  them, 
Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the 
dead  the  third  day :  (^  and  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations, 


a  Jola  IS.  16; 
Acta  L  4. 


beginning  at  Jerusalem.  <^)  And  ye  are^ 
witnesses  of  these  things. 

<^)  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise- 
of  my  Father  upon  you :«  but  terry  ye 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high. 

(^)  And  he  led  them  out  as  £Eir  as  tc»- 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  them.    <^^>  And  it  came  to  pass. 


the  Ten  who  were  present,  onr  Lord  leads  His  disciplee 
to  the  true  method  of  interpreting  the  prophecies 
which  foretold  the  Ohrist.  And  that  method  was  not 
an  afterthought.  It  had  been  ffiven  in  hints  and  out- 
lines before ;  now  they  were  led  to  see  it  in  its  fulness. 
The  three-fold  division  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  (in- 
cluding most  of  the  historic  books),  and  the  Psalms 
(the  latter  term  standing  for  the  whole  of  the  Kethubim, 
the  Hagiographa  or  "holy  writings,"  of  which  the 
Psalms  were  the  most  conspicuous  portion),  corre- 
sponded to  that  which  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews.  (See  General  Introduction  I. — The  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.) 

(tf)  Then  opened  he  their  understanding.— 
Assuming,  as  we  must  assume,  that  this  was  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Lord  with  His  disciples  as  that  reported 
in  John  zx.  22,  we  have  here  that  which  corresponds 
with  thegift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  then  imparted  to 
them.  Thej  were  conscious  of  a  new  spirituiEd  power 
of  insight  and  knowledge  which  they  had  not  possessed 
before.  St.  Luke's  report,  as  derived  probably  at 
second  or  third  hand,  through  Joanna  or  others,  is 
naturally  more  vague  than  i£ai  which  comes  from  the 
eye-witness. 

(46)  Thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer.— Better, 
as  elsewhere,  thai  the  Christ  shatdd  suffer, 

(47)  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
Bins  •  •  . — ^Here  also  we  have  a  point  of  contact  with 
St.  John's  narrative.  Though  St.  Luke  did  not  know 
the  special  form  in  which  the  commission  had  been 

E'ven,  he  had,  at  least,  leamt  that  forgiveness  of  sins 
m1  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  what  had  been  said 
on  that  evening,  and  that  that  forgiveness  was  not 
limited  to  the  children  of  Abraham. 

Beginning  at  Jerusalem.— There  is  a  manifest 
break  and  condensation  of  the  narrative  at  this  point. 
St.  Luke  has  no  personal  reminiscences.  The  second 
appearance,  when  Thomas  was  present,  those  on  the 
mountain  or  by  the  lake  in  Ghililee,  are  unrecorded  by 
him,  and  were  probably  not  known.  He  has  before 
him  the  plan  of  his  second  book,  and  he  is  content  to 
end  his  nrst  with  what  wiU  serve  as  a  link  leading  on 
to  it.  Assuming  his  chief  informants  to  have  been,  not 
the  disciples,  but  the  company  of  devout  women,  we 
have  a  natural  explanation  of  this  comparative  vague- 
ness. Li  Acts  i.  8,  words  that  closely  resemble  these 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  which  are 
there  distinctly  recognised. 

(^)  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things.— Here 
again  we  have  a  link  connecting  the  (3k>spel  with  the 
Acts,  the  key-note  of  which,  especially  in  the  earlier 
chapters,  is  that  the  disciples  are  to  be  "  witnesses  " 
of  their  Lord's  work  and  teaching,  and  above  all  of 
His  resurrection  (Acts  L  8,  22 ;  ii.  32 ;  iiL  16 ; 
V.  82). 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  .  .  . 
— ^Ab  far  as  St.  Luke's  (Gospel  is  concerned,  the  promise 
thus  referred  to  would  seem  to  be  that  of  chap.  zL  13. 


The  discourses  preserved  by  St.  John  show,  however^ 
that  there  had  been  the  more  recent  and  more  definite- 
promise  of  the  Comforter  (John  xiv.  16,  xv.  26),  and 
so  far  St.  Luke's  report,  vague  as  it  is,  presents  an 
undesigned  coincidence. 

Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.— Again  we 
have  a  parallelism  with  Acts  i.  4.  The  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  return  of  the  disciples  to  (jlalilee  is. 
at  first  startling,  but  it,  at  least,  proves  the  entire 
independence  of  St.  Luke's  Gh>spel,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  very  natural  supposition  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  /nrther  details  at  this  stage  of  his 
history,  ana  would  not  construct  a  narraBve  with 
invented  ones. 

Until  ye  be  endued  with  power  firom  on 
high. — The  Greek  word  is  probably  to  be  iaken  with 
more  of  its  original  meaning  than  is  conveyed  by  the 
English.  The  disciples  were  to  be  invested — i.e., 
clouied  upon — ^with  a  new  power,  which  was  to  be  aa 
the  new  garb  in  which  their  old  nature  and  its  gifta 
were  to  immif  est  themselves,  purified  and  strengthened^ 
but  not  losing  their  identify.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
is  a  very  favourite  thought  with  St.  PauL  Men  "  put 
on "  Ohrist  (1  Gal.  iii.  27),  the  "new  man"  (Eph.  iv. 
24).  In  the  risen  life  they  are  dothod  with,  and  put 
on,  inoorruption  (1  Oor.  xv.  63,  64;  2  Cor.  v.  2 — 4). 
The  word  is  not  used,  in  its  figurative  spiritual  sense,, 
by  any  other  New  Testament  writer. 

(50)  And  he  led  them  out  as  fiar  as  to  Bethany. 
— ^It  must  be  admitted  that  this  narrative,  taken  by 
itself,  would  leave  the  impression  that  the  Ascension 
followed  with  not  more  than  a  day's  interval  on  the 
Resurrection.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  even 
the  coincidences  between  the  close  of  St.  Luke's  first  book 
and  the  beginning  of  his  second,  show  that  he  was  already 
looking  forward  to  resuming  his  work,  and  that  tfaie 
interval  of  forty  days  is  distinctly  recognised  in  Acts 
i  3,  though  there  also,  as  here,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  return  to  GMilee  in  the  interval.  Is  it  a  conceiv- 
able solution  of  the  problem  that  the  devout  women* 
who  were  St.  Luke's  informants,  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem in  almost  entire  seclusion,  and  hardly  knew  of 
what  had  passed  outside  the  walls  of  their  house  from 
the  day  of  the  Resurrection  onwards  to  that  of  the 
Ascension?  To  them,  as  to  others  who  look  back 
upon  periods  in  which  intense  sorrow  and  intense  joy 
have  followed  one  on  the  other,  all  may  have  seemeo* 
when  they  looked  back  upon  it  in  after  years,  as  a 
dream,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  one  sense,  as  to  its 
outcome,  indelible,  but  in  which  the  sequence  of  details 
could  no  longer  be  traced  with  clearness.  If  we  may 
distinguish  Mtween  two  words  often  used  as  synony- 
mous, it  was  with  them,  not  recollection,  but  memoir. 
On  the  brief  narrative  that  follows,  see  Notes  on  Acta 
i.  9—11. 

(51)  The  words  "and  was  carried  up  into  heaven" 
are  wanting  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  are  omitted 
accordingly  by  some  recent  editors. 
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The  Dieciplea  in  the  Temple, 


yrhile  he  blessed  them,'  he  was  parted 
from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven. 
<52)  And  they  worshipped  him,  and  re- 


ft Mark  uL]f;Aeu 

1.9. 


turned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy: 
(**)  and  were  continually  in  the  temple, 
praising  and  blessing  God.    Amen. 


(58)  They  worshipped  him.— These  words  also 
«re  absent  from  most  of  tiie  best  MSS.  If  the j  stand 
as  part  of  the  text,  we  must  remember  that  they 
describe  the  attitnde  of  prostrate  adoration. 

With  great  joy. — Kow,  at  last,  the  disciples  found 
ihe  fulfilment  of  their  Lord's  promise  that  "their 
sorrow  should  be  turned  into  joj,"  and  that  joy — ^the 
joy  of  knowing  that  their  Lord  and  their  Friend  was 
at  the  riffht  hand  of  the  Father — ^was  one  which  no 
man  could  take  from  them  (John  xvi.  20,  22). 

(53)  And  were  continually  in  the  temple.— The 
.statement  is  obviousl  j  not  inconsistent  with  that  in  the 
Acts  (i.  13),  that  they  were  abiding  in  an  upper-chamber 
in  Jerusalem.  What  it  indicates  is,  that  their  days 
^wexe  spent,  not  in  the  routine  of  common  fife,  but  in 


the  prayer  of  fervent  expectation;  and  for  this  no  place 
was  so  fitting  as  the  Temple,  which  their  Master  had 
taught  them  to  look  on  as  in  very  deed  His  "  Fath^t^ 
house,"  the  "house  of  prayer,"  in  which  the  soul  of 
the  true  worshipper  could  nnd  access  to  its  God  (chap. 
zx.  46 ;  John  u.  16).  There,  too,  we  must  remember 
all  the  memories  of  the  precious  days  that  had  preceded 
the  Passion  would  be  with  thom  in  their  fullest  intensity. 
We  find  the  same  pattern  of  life  presented  in  Adia 
111.  1. 

Amen.— The  word  is  wanting  in  the  best  M8S.,  as 
it  is  also  in  many  in  Matt,  zxviii.  20,  Mark  xri.  20, 
and  John  zx.  31.  In  each  case  it  was  probably  added 
by  the  transcriber  in  deyout  thankfulness  at  tne  oom- 
pletion  of  his  task. 
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Wb  pause  on  the  tlireshold  that  leads  from  the 
Hiree  Gbspels  to  the  Fourth,  as  from  the  Holy  Place 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no 
better  mtrodnction  to  that  innermost  sanctuary  than 
the  hymn  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  "  sacred 
Latin  poetry  scarcely  possesses,  if  indeed  it  possess," 
anything  grrander  or  loftier.  (Archbishop  Trench, 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  72.)  Many  readers  of  this 
Tolnme  will,  I  believe,  thimk  me  for  giving  them  the 

Verboin  Dei,  Deo  Natum, 
Quod  nee  factum,  nee  creatum, 

y  enit  de  OGBlestibuB ; 
Hoc  vidit,  hoc  attrectavit. 
Hoc  de  ccbIo  reseravit, 

Joannes  hominibus. 

Inter  illos  primltivoB 
Veros  veri  fontis  riros 

Joannes  exiliit : 
Toti  mondo  propinare 
Nectar  illud  salutare. 

Quod  de  throno  prodilt. 

Ckslum  transit,  veri  rotam 
SoUa  TidiL  ibi  totam 

Mentis  ngens  aciem ; 
Speculator  spiritalis. 
Quasi  Seraphim  sub  alis, 

Dei  vidit  faciem. 

Audiit  in  gyro  sedis 

Quid  psallant  cum  citharsBdiSy 

Qua^r  seni  proceres : 
De  sigillo  Trinitatis 
NoetrsB  nummo  civitatls 

Impressit  characteres. 

Volat  avis  sine  meta 

Quo  nee  vates  neo  propheta 

Evolavit  altius : 
Tarn  implenda  quam  impleta, 
Nunquam  vidit  tot  secreta 

Pnrus  homo  purius. 

|h[)on8U8,  rubra  veste  tectus» 
Visus,  sed  non  intellectus, 

Redit  ad  palatium : 
Aquilam  Esechielis 
SronssB  miait,  quss  de  ooelis 

Tleferret  mysterium. 

Die,  dilecte.  de  Dilecto. 
Qualis,  adsit.  et  de  lecto 

Sponai  Sponsie  nuncia ; 
Die  quis  cibus  angelorum, 
QusB  sint  festa  superorum 

De  Sponsi  pressentia. 


Veri  panem  intellecttto, 
Casnam  Chrlsti  super  pectus, 

Christi  sumptam  resera : 
Ut  oantemus  de  Patrono, 
Coram  Agno,  coram  Throno. 

Laudes  super  aethers. 


opportuniiy  of  reading  that  hymn  in  the  nnapproach* 
able  majesty  of  the  original.  Others  will,  1  hope, 
appreciate  it  in  some  measure,  even  in  the  weaker 
medium  of  a  translation.  The  writer  is  unknown,  but 
he  was  clearly  one  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school 
of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  whose  hymn  on  the  Cherubie 
Emblems  of  the  Gospels  has  been  already  given  (p.  xliv.),. 
and  tiie  disciple  was  not  inferior  to  his  master. 

E.  H.  P. 

The  Word  of  God.  the  Eternal  Son, 
With  God.  the  Uncreated.  One, 

Came  down  to  earth  from  Heaven  ; 
To  see  Him.  handle  Him,  and  show 
His  heavenly  life  to  men  below. 

To  holy  John  was  given. 

Among  those  four  primeval  streams 
Whose  living  fount  in  Eden  gleams, 

John's  record  true  is  known ; 
To  all  the  world  he  poureth  forth 
The  nectar  pure  of  priceless  worth 

That  flows  from  out  the  Throne. 

Bevond  the  Heavens  he  soared,  nor  failed^ 
With  all  the  spirit's  gaze  unveiled. 

To  see  our  true  Sun's  grace ; 
Not  as  through  mists  and  visions  dim. 
Beneath  the  wings  of  Seraphim 

He  looked,  andsaw  God%  face. 

He  heard  where  songs  and  harps  resound. 
And  four  and  twenty  elders  round 

Sing  hymns  of  praise  andjoy: 
The  impress  of  the  One  in  Three, 
With  print  so  clear  that  all  may  see, 

He  stamped  on  earth's  alloy. 

As  eagle  winging  loftiest  flight 
Where  never  sear's  or  prophet's  sight 

Had  pierced  the  ethereal  vast. 
Pore  beyond  human  purity. 
He  scanned,  with  still  undazEled  eye. 

The  future  and  the  past 

The  bridegroom,  dad  in  garments  re4» 
Seen,  yet  with  niight  unfathom^ 

Home  to  his  palace  hies; 
Ezekiel's  eagle  to  His  bride 
He  sends,  and  will  no  longer  hide 

Heaven's  deepest  myst^ies. 

O  loved  one,  bear,  if  thou  can'st  tell 
Of  Him  whom  thou  did'st  love  so  well. 

Glad  tidings  to  the  Bride ; 
Tell  of  the  angels'  food  they  taste, 
Who  with  the  Bridegn>om*s  presence  graced^ 

Are  resting  at  His  side. 

Tell  of  the  soul's  true  bread  unpriced, 
Christ's  supper,  on  the  breast  m.  Christ 

In  wondrous  rapture  ta'en ; 
That  we  may  sing  before  the  Throne 
His  praises,  whom  as  Lord  we  own. 

The  Lamb  we  worship  slain. 
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Quarti  euangeliorum  lohannis  ex  decipolis 

cohortaiitibus  condescipolis  et  ^s  suifi 

dixit  conieixinate  mihi*  odie  triduo  et  quid 

cuique  fderit  reuelatam  alteratram 

nobis  ennarremus  eadem  nocte  reue 

latum  andreae  ex  apostolis  nt  recog^nis 

centibus  cuntis  lohannis  suo  nomine 

c  e 

cunta  discribret  et  ideo  licit  uaria  sin 

culis  enangeliornm  libris  principia 

doceantur    Nihil  tamen  difPert  creden 

1 
timn  f^dei  com  nno  ac  principal!  spu  de 

darata  sint  in  omnibus  omnia  de  natidi 

tate  de  passione  de  resurrectione 

r 

de  conuesatione  cum  decipulis  suis 

ac  de  gemino  eius  aduentu 

Primo  In  humilitate  dispectus  quod^b 

B 

iu  secundum  potetate  r^ali  pre 

darum  quod  foturum  est.    quid  ergo 

mirum  si  lohannes  tarn  constanter 

sincula  etia  In  epistulis  suis  proferat 

dicens  In  semeipsu    Quse  uidimus  oculis 

nostris  et  auribus  audiuimus  et  manus 

nostrae  palpauerunt  haec  scripsimus 

nobis 

[IVegelles,  Canok  MuBATOBiiJins. 
See  InirodueUan,  page  377.] 
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I.  Lira  OF  THB  AP08TL8  JoHN. 

n.  Authorship  of  the  Goapkl. 

m.  TiMB    WHEN    AND     FlACB    WHBBI    THB    GkMPBL 
WAB  WBTTTBN. 

L  Life  of  fhe  ApostLe  John.~Oar  aoaroeB  of 
information  for  the  life  of  the  Apoetle  John  are»  (1)  the 
Four  Gospels  themselyes ;  (2)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wii^  references  in  the  Epistles ;  (3)  the  traditions  which 
have  come  to  ns  in  the  mstorj  of  the  early  Church. 

(1)  From  the  Gospels  we  know  that  St.  John  was  the 
son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome. 

The  father  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  narrative 
(Matt.  iv.  21,  22;  Mark  i  19,  20),  bat  the  name 
oocnrs  frequently  as  distinguishing  the  sons.  He  had 
**  hired  servants "  (Mark  i.  20) ;  and  John's  own  con- 
nection with  the  faonilv  of  the  high  priest  (John  xviii. 
15 ;  but  see  Note  here),  and  the  committal  of  Mary  to 
his  care  (John  zix.  27),  may  also  point  to  a  position 
removed  at  least  from  the  necessity,  but  not  from  the 
practice,  of  labour,  which  was  customary  among  Jews 
of  all  classes  (Mati  iv.  21). 

Of  Salome  we  know  little  more.  It  has  been  assumed 
above  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother 
of  St.  John ;  and  the  assumption  is  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  Matt.  zx.  20;  zxviL  56 ;  Mark  xv.40;  xvi.  1. 
(Clomp.  Notes  on  these  passages.)  It  has  also  been 
frequently  assumed  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Marv, 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  mentioned  in  John  zix.  z5 
(comp.  Note  there);  and  although  this  cannot  be 
reffarded  as  proved,  it  is  the  most  probable  interore- 
tation.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  St  John 
was  the  eousin-german  of  our  Lord.  Salome  was  also 
one  of  the  band  of  women  who  ministered  unto  the 
Lord  of  their  substance  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Luke  viii.  3) ; 
and  this  falls  in  with  the  general  impression  which  the 
narrative  gives  of  the  position  of  the  family.  She 
was  present  at  the  Crucifixion  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  was 
one  of  those  who  brought  spices  for  the  embalmment 
(Mark  xvi.  1).  In  one  other  passage  she  is  mentioned, 
and  there  she  appears  as  asking  for  her  two  sons  the 
position  of  honour  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Matt. 
XX.  20  ef  seq.).  Her  prominence  as  compared  with  her 
husband,  and  the  title  "  mother  of  Zebeaee's  children," 
makes  it  probable  that  she  outlived  him,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  mother,  whose  seal  and  love  for  her  sons 
are  iUnstrated  in  her  ambitious  request  for  them,  was 
that  which  chiefly  moulded  the  Apostle's  earlier  years. 

Another  member  of  the  housenold  is  known  to  us — 
James,  who  is  usually  mentioned  first,  and  was  pre- 
sumably the  elder  of  the  pair  of  brothers.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was,  however,  known  to  St.  Luke 
as  "  James  the  brother  of  John  "  (Acts  xii.  2),  and  the 
same  writer  inverts  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  same 
chapter  (Luke  ix.  28  [P  reading],  52).    In  Acts  L 1%  too, 
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the  better  reading  is  Peier  and  John  and  James.  The 
home  of  the  f  anuly  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  Bethsaida,  according  to  the  usual  conclusion 
from  Luke  v.  9  and  John  L  44;  or,  perhaps,  at  Caper- 
naum, which  was  not  far  from  Bethsaida  (Mark  i.  29). 

The  sons  of  Jonas  were  companions  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  when  they  are  first  mentioned,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  friends  in  boyhood  and  youth.  Whether 
the  home  was  at  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum,  the  Apostle 
was  by  birth  a  Galilean,  as  were  aU  the  Twelve,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Judas  Iscariot.  (Comp.  Notes 
on  diap.  vi.  71,  and  Acts  iL  7.)  He  belonged,  then,  to 
the  free,  industrious,  and  warlike  people  of  the  North, 
who  were  despised  by  the  more  cultured  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  upon  whom  the  yoke  of  Judaism 

Sressed  less  heavily  than  it  did  upon  the  dwellers  in 
udsBa.  Removed  from  the  influence  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  one  hand,  he  would  on  the  other  hand 
grow  up  in  contact  with  men  of  alien  races  and  creeds, 
who  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  populous  cities 
of  Galilee.  The  union  of  Jewish  and  Greek  charsc- 
teristics  which  mark  the  man  would  be  thus  formed 
insensibly  in  the  boy. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  family  life  in  Galilee 
eighteen  centuries  ago  to  be  able  to  realise  with  any 
f  uness  and  certainty  how  the  years  of  the  Apostle^ 
boyhood  and  youth  were  spent;  and  yet  there  are 
certain  bold  lines  which  can  oe  distinctlv  traced.  Up 
to  the  age  of  six  he,  like  other  Jewish  cnildren,  would 
be  taught  by  his  parents  at  home,  and  then  sent  to  one 
of  the  public  schools,  which,  in  the  period  after  the 
Captivity,  had  been  established  in  every  town  and 
important  village  in  Judsaa  and  Galilee.  We  know 
that  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Tiberias  became  the 
seat  of  the  most  famous  rabbinic  school,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  already  established  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  seminaries  of  doctors 
who  had  been  themselves  trained  at  Jerusalem.  The 
lad  would  have  gone  to  one  of  these  higher  seminaries 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  would  thus  have  been  fitted 
for  the  work  which,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  lay  before 
him,  tiiou^h  he  was  not  technically  trained  at  the  feet 
of  a  rabbi,  and  was  therefore  dassed  among  the  '*  un- 
learned and  ignorant "  (Acts  iv.  13). 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  John  would  have 
been  taken  up,  as  we  know  that  Jesus  was,  to  keep  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  The  holy  city,  bound  m  witli 
prophecy  and  psalm ;  the  temple,  tlie  centre  of  every 
highest  nope  and  thought  which,  at  mother's  knee  or 
at  ^e  feet  of  the  teadier,  had  been  instilled  into  his 
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mind,  now  borst  in  all  the  gloiy  of  ite  reality  npon  this 
Galilean  boy.  What  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to 
English  schoolboys,  or  Bome  to  the  pilgrim  from 
dis&it  lands,  all  this,  and  a  thousand  times  more  than 
all  this,  was  the  city  of  Zion  to  the  Jewish  pilgrim. 
Well  maj  it  be  that  the  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  temple 
so  impressed  itself  upon  the  receptiye  youthful  mind  as 
to  furnish  the  imagery  in  which  the  Visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  a&rwards  to  be  clothed. 

These  yisits  would  be  repeated  three  times  each  year, 
and  form  the  great  events  in  the  year's  course.  The 
caravans,  the  pilgnm-songs,  the  cOscourses  of  rabbis 
and  teachers,  tne  ritual  of  the  feasts  themselves,  would 
all  leave  their  mark  upon  the  opening  mind,  and  lead 
to  question  and  answer  as  to  what  these  things  meant. 

£1  the  intervals  between  the  feasts,  there  would  be 
the  regular  synagogue  services  and  instructions,  the 
converse  with  tetu^ers  and  friends,  the  daily  task  in 
his  father's  trade,  the  growth  and  development  of 
character  in  and  through  aU  these  outer  circumstances. 

The  most  prominent  thought  of  the  times,  the  subject 
on  which  men  were  ever  musing  and  spealdng  of,  was 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  ProbaDly  every  well- 
trainea  Jewish  boy  expected  that  the  Messiah  would 
come  before  his  own  life  would  end.  Together  with 
this  expectation  of  the  Messiah  there  were  hopes  of 
freedom  from  the  oppression  of  Bome;  and  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  masses  frequently  found  vent  in  open 
insurrection.  One  remarkaole  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
hated  yoke,  which  was  for  a  time  successful — ^when 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  and  Sadoc  the  Pharisee,  ruled  the 
whole  country — ^must  have  occurred  when  John  was  yet 
a  boy,  and  his  spirit  must  have  been  fired  by  the  cry 
of  their  watchword,  "Gk>d  only  is  our  Lord  and 
Master."    (Oomp.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1.) 

And  so  the  years  went  on.  Bovhood  passed  into 
youth,  and  youu  into  manhood.  The  study  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  singing  of  psalms,  the  utterance 
of  prayers,  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his  countrymen, 
must,  with  successive  years,  have  brought  a  new 
meaning.  The  dreams  of  childhood  and  visions  of 
youth  grew  into  the  deeper  thoughts  and  fuller  hopes 
of  manhood. 

Such  was  ilie  relation  of  John's  mind  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  past  and  to  the  hopes  of  the  future,  when 
the  Baptist  aj^peared  as  the  nerald  of  the  coining 
S[inff ,  and  nassmg  from  Judsaa  northwards  through  tiie 
Joroan  Yalley,  cried  with  a  voice  which,  like  a  trumpet- 
blast,  awoke  men  from  their  spiritual  slumber, "  Bepent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Amonff 
those  who  flocked  to  this  new  teacher  were  the  sons  (n 
Zebedee  and  the  sons  of  Jonas.  The  first  chapter  of 
this  Gospel  leads  to  the  thought  that  they  were  promi- 
nent among  the  Forerunner's  £sciples;  and  to  the  heurt 
of  no  one,  it  may  be,  (^  all  who  heard  him  did  his 
burning  words  come  with  greater  power  than  to  that  of 
the  young  follower  whose  name  was  in  the  after-history 
to  eclipse  his  own.  For  days,  or  weeks,  or  months, 
perha^,  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  was  leading 
the  spirit  of  Jonn  the  son  of  Zebedee  onward  from  Old 
Testament  prophecy  to  Him  in  whom  Old  Testament 
prophecy  was  vo  lie  fulfilled.  Neither  knew,  indeed, 
that  the  fulfilment  was  so  near  at  hand  until  the  Baptist 
saw  the  Messiah  coining  to  be  baptised,  and  the  disciple 
heard  the  cry,  "  Behola  the  Lamb  of  Gfod,  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  On  the  following  day 
the  words  so  fidl  of  meaning  were  again  spoken,  and 
a  pair  of  disciples,  of  whom  Andrew  was  one,  and 
John  almost  certainly  the  other,  passed  from_the 
discipleahip  of  the  Baptist  to  that  of  tne  Messiah 


self.  They  "remained  with  Him  that  day,"  the  crisis 
of  the  life,  in  which  its  whole  current  was  changed. 
(See  Notes  on  chap  i.  3& — 42.) 

The  next  period  of  the  life  is  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  from  the  Gospels  themselves,  and  one  whidi, 
therefore,  needs  but  a  brief  treatment  here.  John  seems 
at  once  to  have  followed  Jesus ;  to  have  been  present, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  have  been  a  central  figure,  at  the 
marriage  at  Gana  (diap.  ii..  Note  on  verse  5) ;  to  have 
gone  thence  with  Him  to  Capernaum  and  Jerusalem 
(chap.  ii.  12,  22) ;  to  have  been  with  Him  on  the  return 
to  Samaria;  and  then  probably  for  a  time  to  have 
gone  back  to  his  ordinary  life,  learning  in  the  calmness 
of  its  retirement  the  meaning  of  the  kssons  which  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  had  taught  him. 

From  that  retirement  he  is  again  called,  and  perhaps 
the  call  was  repeated  (comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  18  and 
Luke  V.  1 — 11),  to  be  a  fisher  of  men  and  an  Apostle  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  With  James  his  brother,  with 
Simon  and  Andrew  his  friends,  he  is  always  named  in  the 
first  group  of  the  Apostles;  and  with  James  and  Simon 
he  forms  the  band  of  three  who  are  the  nearest  friends 
and  companions  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  They 
alone  are  with  Him  in  the  presence  of  death  (Mark  v. 
37) ;  in  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane.  Peter  and  John  follow  Him  within  the 
high  priest's  house  at  the  trial  (chap,  xviii.) ;  John  at 
least  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion ;  and  both  ran 
together  to  the  sepulchre.  From  the  call  to  the 
Apostleship  to  the  close  of  the  human  life  of  Christ, 
the  story  of  the  life  of  St.  John  is  bound  up  with  the 
outer  events  of  the  life  of  his  Master.  FoUowing  in  ffis 
steps ;  hearing,  and,  with  ^^reater  receptive  power  than 
any  other  hearer,  graspmg  the  truths  that  Christ 
taught;  seeing,  and,  witn  gnreater  spiritual  intuition 
than  an^  otlier  witness,  reiMing  the  signs  that  Christ 
did ;  loving  with  fuller  love,  and  ther^ore  more  fnl^ 
loved ;  he  was  preparing  to  be  prominent  among  wit- 
nesses to,  as  he  naa  been  prominent  among  those  who 
were  witnesses  of,  the  works  and  teaching  and  love  of 
Christ. 

But  his  character  is  not  represented  as  simply  re- 
ceptive. He  who  ffave  to  Simon  the  name  of  Peter  to 
mark  him  out  as  tne  rock-man  of  the  Church,  gave  to 
James  and  John,  as  marking  out  some  characteristics 
in  them,  the  title  "Boanerges"  or  "Thunder-sons." 
(Comp.  Note  on  Mark  iiL  17.)  If  *<  Son  of  Perdition  " 
was  tne  name  of  him  in  whom^ere  was  the  special 
characteristic  marked  by  "perdition"  (comp.  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  12),  and  "  Son^  of  Exhortation "  that 
of  him  who  had  this  special  gUt  (oomp.  Note  on  Acts 
iv.  36),  then  "  Sons  of  Thunder"  marks  out  some  force 
of  character  —  sudden,  impulsive,  vehement*  as  the 
thunder's  roll.  Of  this  we  find  traces  in  the  earlier 
Goflpels.  These  sons  of  Zebedee,  seeking  with  their 
mother  the  chief  places  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  de- 
clare that  thev  are  ready  to  face  all  the  dangers  and 
dif&culties  before  them;  to  drink  of  His  cup;  to  be 
baptised  with  His  baptism  (Matt.  xx.  20 — 2i;  Mark 
X.  B5— 41).  They  fornid  those  who  cast  out  devils  in 
Christ's  name,  and  would  call  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume i^ose  who  received  not  their  Lord  (Luke  ix. 
49—64).  Of  the  spirit  of  the  Elijah  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Elijah 
of  tiie  New  Testament,  and  had  carried,  perhaps, 
something  of  the  Bwtist's  stem  denunciation  of  sm, 
and  of  his  hardness  of  life  and  manner,  into  the  work 
of  Christ. 

But  if  this  is  the  chaneter  of  John  as  drawn  in 
the  earHer  Goepeia,  it  is  not  that  which  is  drawn  in  the 
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Poorth  Gospel  itself.  There  he  is  the  son  of  love,  gen- 
tleness, receptivity,  rather  than  the  son  of  thunder ;  and 
these  are  the  aspects  of  his  character  which  have  for  the 
most  part  impressed  themselves  on  Christian  art  and 
thought.  The  difference  has  often  been  noted,  and  for  the 
most  part  noted  by  those  who  have  drawn  from  it  the  in- 
ference that  the  two  pictures  cannot  represent  the  same 
man,  and  that  the  later  is  the  ideal  of  an  after  age.  But 
the  picture  of  the  natural  man,  taken  in  the  fire  and  vigour 
of  youth,  may  furnish  but  few  points  of  resemblance 
with  that  which  represents  him  in  the  mellow  ripeness 
of  age.  Great  minds  are  wholly  changed  by  mdf  a 
centuiy  of  expansion  and  growth;  and  experience  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  earnest,  forceful,  impulsive  cha- 
racter is  that  which  ripens  into  calm  and  gentle  love.  If 
the  youth  represents  love  bursting  forth  in  active 
stren^h,  the  old  age  represents  love  passively  resting 
in  bemg  loved.  The  pictures,  it  shoula  be  remembered 
also,  are  drawn  from  difEerent  stand-points.  The 
former  is  from  without,  representing  the  character  in 
vouth,  as  seen  in  its  manifestations  by  others;  the 
latter  is  from  within,  representing  the  character  at  the 
close  of  life,  as  the  vrriter  knew  himself,  and  knew 
himself  to  be  receptive  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

(2)  For  the  next  period  of  the  life  of  St.  John  our  only 
authorities  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  letters. 
Here,  as  in  the  Gospels,  he  is  closely  connected  with  St. 
Peter.  They  are  named  together  among  those  who  were 
"in  the  upper  room"  (chap.  L  13);  they  go  up  to  the 
Temple  tm^ther  (chap.  iii.  1),  and  are  together  before 
the  Sanhe£in  (chap.  iv.  13, 19) ;  they  are  sent  together 
on  the  mission  to  Siunaria  (chap.  viiL  14).  Both  are  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  Herodian  persecution,  in  which  • 
James  was  kiOed  with  the  sword  (chap.  xii.  2),  and  are  at 
the  first  great  council  (chap.  xv.  6;  comp.  Gal  iL  9). 
These  scanty  notices  sive  au  that  we  know  of  a  period 
which  must  have  extended  over  some  twenty  years. 
While  James  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  and  Peter  was  the  leader  ci  Christianity  among 
^e  Jews,  it  can  hardly  be  that  St.  John  was  living 
a  life  of  retirement.  Other  missions^  like  that  to  the 
Samaritans,  may  in  part  have  occupied  this  interval ;  or 
he  may  have  carried  on  a  work  less  prominent,  but  not 
less  usef  uly  than  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  in 
Jerusalem  itself;  or  he  may  have  returned  to  Gkdilee  to 
do  a  like  work  there.  Wherever  he  dwelt  he  doubtless 
regarded  the  solemn  committal  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  to 
his  care  (chap.  xix.  26)  as  binding  while  she  lived.  If 
we  may  accept  the  traditions  which  place  her  death  in 
the  year  a.d.  48  as  approximately  true,  it  ma^  account 
for  the  fact  that  Si  John  is  not  mentioned  with  St. 
Peter  and  St.  James  as  in  Jerusalem  during  St  Paul's 
first  visit  after  his  conversion,  about  ▲.D.  38  (GaL  L 
18, 19) ;  but  he  is  so  mentioned,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  "pillars  of  the  Churoi,''  at  the  visit  to  the 
council  in  a.d.  51  (GraL  ii  4). 

In  connection  with  this  residence  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
tending, it  mav  be,  over  many  years,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  while  Galilee  is  the  scene  of  the  narrative  of 
the  earlier  (Gospels,  Jerusalem  is  specially  that  of  the 
Fourth.  It  assumes  a  minute  acquaintance  with  persons 
and  places  which  could  be  possessed  only  by  one  who 
had  resided  in  the  cily.    (Comp.  p.  874.) 

(3)  Passing  to  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  life, 
we  are  left  without  any  certain  £^de.  He  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  after  the  Jerusalem 
council  in  a.d.  51.  It  would  seem  probable  that  he  was 
not  there  during  St.  Paul*s  visit  of  Acts  xxL,  but  the 
argument  from  silence  ought  never  to  be  pressed,  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  th&  St.  Luke  xeooras  the  visit 


only  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  St.  Pkul.  We  may  with 
greater  reason  infer  that  he  was  not  at  Ephesus  when 
Si  Paul  bade  farewell  to  the  elders  of  that  city  (Acts  xx.), 
nor  yet  when  he  wrote  the  Ephesian  epistle  and  the  later 
pastoral  letters.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he  had  left 
Jerusalem,  but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Ephesus.  A 
work  of  which  we  have  no  record  is  suggested  by  some 
MSS.  of  the  First  Epistle,  which  assert  that  it  waa 
written  to  the  Parthians,  and  a  tradition  of  such  work 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Augustine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  Apostle  continued  in 
Jerusalem  until  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  that  he 
was  then  borne  on  the  westward-flowing  current  of 
Christianity  to  the  dtv  of  Ephesus,  whidi,  from  the 
middle  of  the  first  to  tne  middle  of  the  second  century,, 
was  its  most  important  centre.    (Comp.  §  IIL  p.  376.) 

Ephesus  was  the  link  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
between  the  nivstic  philosophies  of  Asia  and  the  schools 
of  Greece.  More  tnan  any  other  city  it  had  a  charm  for 
St.  Paul,  who  had  preached  in  it  and  the  surrounding 
towns  during  throe  years,  and  had  planted  there 
Churches,  which  he  saw  flourish  under  his  care,  but  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  saw  also  seeds  of  future  error. 
(Acts  XX.  29, 30.  Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xix.,  and  Intro- 
duciion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  EpheHans.)  From  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (Notes  on  chaps.  L  9— ii.  29)  we  may  infer 
that,  in  addition  to  Ephesus,  the  surrounding  Churchea 
of  Sm vma,  and  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  and  Saudis,  and 
PhiUdelphia,  and  lAodicea  were  the  special  objects  of 
the  Apostle's  care,  and  that  in  one  of  the  persecutions 
which  fell  upon  the  early  Church  he  was  oanished  to 
the  island  of  JPatmoe.  (Comp.  Introduction  to  the  Booh 
of  BeveilaHon.)  Betuming  from  Patmos  to  Ephesua 
after  the  accesnon  of  Nerva,  if  we  may  accept  the  early 
tradition,  he  continued  there  to  an  extreme  old  age^ 
combatine  heresies,  and  teaching  the  truth. 

The  old  affe  of  St.  John  became  the  centre  of 
legends,  partly  based  upon  fact,  and  partly  ideal, 
which  the  eariy  Christiims  loved  to  teU,  and  many 
of  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  day.  They 
thought  of  his  life  as  charmed,  so  that  poison  could 
not  affect  it,  nor  any  form  of  death  destroy  it; 
they  told — and  it  was  not,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  a  story,  but  a  true  account — ^how  the  old  man 
pursued  a  lost  convert,  whom  he  had  committed  io- 
the  chaise  of  a  Inshop  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  regained 
him  in  uie  robber's  den;  how,  like  the  Jewish  hij^h 
priest,  he  wore  upon  his  head  the  plate  of  ffold  in- 
scribed with  "  Holiness  to  the  Lora ; "  how  ne,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  days,  flew  from  the* 
bath  in  which  the  heretic  Cerinthus  was,  lest  it  should 
fall  upon  him;  how  he  was  borne  into  the  church 
when  all  power  to  move  was  gone,  and,  as  if  echoing 
the  farewell  words  of  Christ,  which  he  himself  had 
heard,  said,  "Little  children,  love  one  another,  little- 
childien,  love  one  another;"  and  how,  when  asked 
why  he  always  said  this  one  thing,  the  old  man  replied, 
"Bdcause  tms  is  the  Lord's  command,  and  if  this  ia 
done,  all  is  done." 

Cassian  (CoUat,  xxiv.  c.  2)  relates  an  anecdote,  which 
mav  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  impression  of  the 
Asiatic  Church  with  remrd  to  the  character  of  the- 
Apostle.  "  The  blessed  Evangelist  was  one  day  gently 
stroking  a  partridge,  when  a  young  man,  returning 
from  hunting,  asl^  in  astonishment  how  a  man  so 
illustrious  could  spend  his  time  in  such  a  manner? 
'What  have  you  got  in  your  hand?'  lop^l^  .^® 
Apostle.  '  A  bow,^  siud  the  young  man.  'Why  is  it 
not  strung?'  'Because  if  I  carried  it  strung  always  it 
would  lose  the  elasticiij  which  I  shall  want  in  it  whea 
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I  draw  the  arrow.'  'Do  not  be  angry,  then,  my  young 
friend,  if  I  sometimee  in  this  way  nnstring  my  spirit, 
which  may  otherwise  lose  its  spring,  and  fail  at  the 
Terv  moment  when  I  shall  need  its  power.' " 

^nt  flpaoe  would  fail  to  enter  on  a  field  so  tempting 
and  so  roll  of  beauty  as  the  traditional  history  of  the 
old  age  of  St.  John.  Uncertain  as  we  hare  found  the 
history  to  be,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  any  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  time  of  his  death.  IrensBus  speaks  of  him 
as  &ye  after  the  accession  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98);  Jerome 
places  the  death  at  sixty-eieht  years  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion. He  lived,  then,  untilnear  the  close  of  the  first 
•century,  or,  it  may  be,  tiiat  he  lived  on  into  the  second 
century;  and  if  we  accept  the  tradition  that  he  was 
some  years  younger  than  our  Lord,  we  have  to  think 
of  him — ^the  martyr  in  will,  but  not  in  deed — ^as  sinking 
peacefully  to  the  grave,  beneath  the  weight  of  more  than 
fourscore  years  and  ten. 

[For  the  matter  of  this  section,  comp.  Godet,  ItiJtrO' 
ducti4mt  HUtorique  et  CriHque,  1876,  pp.  85 — 75  (trans- 
lated in  Glarkfs  Library);  Liicke,  Commewtar,  1840, 
vol.  I,  pp.  6-40;  Neander,  PlanHng  of  ChriMinity 
(Bohn's  Library) ;  Stanlev,  Sermona  and  Esaays  on  (he 
Apotiolic  Age;  Macdonald,  Life  and  Writings  of  8t 
John,  1876;  Trench  (Frands),  Life  and  Character 
of  81  John,  1850;  Plumptre,  Article  "John  the 
Apostle,"  in  8mith*8  Dietionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i., 
pp.  1108  et  eeq.;  Archbishop  Tait,  <*St.  John's  Ck>n- 
nection  with  Ohristian  History  and  Evidence,"  Oood 
Words,  July,  1868;  Miss  Yonge,  The  PupiU  of  8t, 
John  the  LivineJ] 

n.  Aufhorship  of  the  Gtospel.— The  evidence 
for  the  authorship  of  any  writing  consists  of  two 
•distinct  branches,  of  which  one  (1)  traces  the  external 
history  of  the  writing,  and  the  other  (2)  is  based  upon 
the  contents  of  the  writing  itself. 

(1)  The  writing  which  everybodv  now  understands 
hj  "  The  (ioepel  according  to  8t.  Jonn  "  has  borne  this 
title  throuffh  the  whole  historv  of  the  Church,  and 
during  by  ur  the  g^reater  part  ox  that  history  has  borne 
it  wiwout  question.  From  the  last  quaiter  of  the 
second  centiuy  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  writing  was  received  with  almost  one  con- 
sent, as  the  authentic  witness  of  the  Apostle  John; 
but  this  period  of  clear  and  unbroken  reception  was 
preceded  by  one  of  twilight,  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  lines  of  evidence,  and  has  been  followed 
by  one  of  destructive  criticism,  extending  to  our  own 
day.  It  is  believed  that  to  every  new  ini^estigator  who 
umtes  competence  with  candour,  the  light  of  xhe  second 
century  becomes  more  and  more  dear  m  the  evidence  it 
supplies  of  the  reception  of  the  Qospel  as  St.  John's ; 
and  that  the  chief  result  of  the  critidsm  which  would 
destroy,  has  been  to  bring  out  a  criticism  of  defence 
which  has  made  the  external  evidence  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  more  conclusive  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  evidence  adduced  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
as  by  St.  John,  at  the  dose  of  the  second  century,  comes 
from  every  quarter  of  the  Church.  IreiuDus  at  Lvons, 
himself  a  diadple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disdple  of 
St.  John ;  Tertnllian  at  Carthaflfe,  writing  against  the 
heretic  Marcion ;  Clement  at  Alexandria;  tne  Mura- 
torianl^agment  at  Rome  (comp.  Qenerai  Introduction, 
page  XTfL,  and  §  lY.,  p.  377);  toe  Peshito  version  from 
Syria;  the  Old  Latin  from  Africa — all  are  witnesses, 
speakinf  with  a  voice  the  meaning  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  the  authority  of  which  cannot  be 
impeached. 

following  the  line  of  evidence  backwaida  through 


the  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  we  meet  with  a 
fragmentary  literature;  and  the  value  of  the  eri- 
dence  depends  upon  considerations  such  as  how  far 
we  have  a  rational  ground  to  expect  that  in  Apo- 
logies, Letters,  Homilies,  Apocalyptic  Visions,  there 
would  be  references  to  a  writing  like  the  Fourth 
Gk)spel ;  how  far  such  references  are  actually  found ; 
how  far  the  literair  habits  of  the  age  justify  ns 
in  sayiuf^  that  a  re&rence  is  or  is  not  a  quotation; 
how  far  it  is  likely  that  a  Gospd  which  is  confessedly 
much  later  than  the  others,  and  was  possiblv  (see 
p.  877)  for  years  known  onlv  to  a  limited  circle,  shoold, 
m  comparison  with  these,  have  influenced  the  scanty 
literature  of  the  next  age. 

To  discuss  this  question  is,  obviously,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  sketch,  and  requires  an  acauaint- 
ance  with  languages  and  a  literature,  which  can  nardly 
be  within  the  rSsch  of  those  for  whom  the  present 
pages  are  meant.  The  result  to  which  the  opinions 
of  the  most  competent  scholars  seems  to  be  tending 
is,  that  we  have  in  the  literature  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second  century  fuUv  as  much  reference  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  we  could  reasonably  expect  it  to 
furnish ;  and  that  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  thai 
literature,  even  as  it  has  come  down  to  ns,  must  nro- 
nounce  it  to  be  in  support  of  the  Johannine  authorsnip. 
Upon  this  point,  those  of  us  who  are  ordinary  readers 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  witness  of  experts;  and 
there  are  few  students  of  English  Divinity  who  will 
doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  following  words  speaks 
with  an  authority  shared  bv  no  living  author. 

"  If  the  same  amount  of  written  matter — occupying 
a  very  few  pages  in  all — ^were  extracted  acddentaUy 
from  the  current  theological  literature  of  our  day,  the 
chance,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  would  be  strongly 
affainst  our  finding  so  many  indications  of  the  use 
of  this  Gk)spel.  In  every  one  of  the  writers,  from 
Polycarp  and  Papias  to  Irolycrates,  we  have  observed 
phenomena  which  bear  witness,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  distinctnese,  to  its  recog- 
nition. It  is  Quite  possible  for  critical  ingenuity  to 
find  a  reason  for  discrediting  each  instance  in  turn. 
An  objector  may  ur^e  in  one  case  that  the  writing 
itself  is  a  forsery;  m  a  second,  that  the  particular 
passage  is  an  interpolation;  in  a  third,  that  the  sup- 
posed quotation  is  the  original,  and  the  langna^  of 
the  Evangelist  the  copy ;  in  a  fourth,  that  the  incident 
or  saying  was  not  deduced  from  this  Goenoel,  but  from 
some  apocryphal  work  containing  a  parallel  narrative. 
By  a  sufficient  number  of  assumptions,  which  lie 
beyond  tibe  range  of  verification,  tne  evidence  niay 
be  set  aside.  But  the  early  existence  and  recognition 
of  the  Fourth  Gkwpel  is  the  one  simple  postulate  which 
explains  all  the  facts.  The  law  of  gravitation  accounts 
for  the  various  phenomena  of  motion,  the  falling  of  a 
stone,  the  iet  oi  a  fountain,  the  orbits  of  the  plaiiets, 
and  so  forth.  ^  It  is  quite  possible  for  any  one  wno  is  so 
disposed  to  reject  this  explanation  of  nature.  Provided 
that  he  is  allowed  to  postulate  a  new  force  for  every 
new  fact  with  which  he  is  conf routed*  he  has  nothing  to 
fear.    He  will  then — 

*  Oird  the  spliere 
With  centric  and  eocentrio  BcribUed  o*er 
Cycle  and  epicyde,  orb  in  orb,' 

happy  in  his  immunity.  But  the  other  theory  will 
prevul,  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  its  simphdty." 
(Prof.  Lightfoot,  in  Contemporairy  Beview,  Feb.,  1876.) 
Important  as  these  results  of  modem  scholarship 
are,  the  resulto  attained  by  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
scholars  at  the  dose  of  the  seoona  century  itself  are  of 
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still  greater  unportanoe.  We  haye  seen  above  that 
there  was  a  general  oonsensos  of  independent  testi- 
mony to  tiie  aooeptanoe  of  the  Gkwpel  hy  St.  John.  The 
evidential  value  of  this  fact  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Men  like  Irenieos,  and  TertnUian,  and  Clement,  were 
neither  morally  dishonest  nor  intellectually  incapable. 
Thev  had  to  deal,  moreover,  with  opponents  who  would 
quickly  have  exposed  deceit  and  detected  error.  They 
and  their  opponents  were  intellectually,  as  well  as 
physically,  ^e  children  of  the  second  century ;  their  own 
fives  went  back  far  into  it;  they  were  removed  by  one 
veneration  only  from  the  probable  date  of  St.  t/ohn's 
death ;  they  had  means  of  inquiry  which  we  have  not, 
and  evidence  upon  which  to  base  their  judgment  which 
has  been  for  the  most  part  lost;  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  had  it  been  wholly  lost,  the  con- 
victions based  upon  this  evidence  would  have  remained 
irresistible.  The  evidence  of  the  Torsions  is  of  the  same 
nature,  showing  that  the  translators  accepted  this  Qomel 
as  an  undoubtM  portion  of  the  sacred  canon.  We  find 
that  the  moment  the  historic  mists  which  hang  over  the 
second  century  pass  away,  the  reception  of  tne  Gospel 
stands  out  in  the  dear  lij^ht  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The 
light  did  not  create  this  reception,  but  made  visible 
that  which  was  there  before. 

The  GkMpel  continued  to  be  received,  not  without 
here  and  there  an  objection,  but  without  any  of  his- 
toric importance,  until  the  dose  of  the  eighteenUi 
century,  when  Edward  Evanson  published  TJut  DitsO' 
nance  of  the  Four  aeneraUy  received  Evangeliets,  and  the 
Evidence  ofikeirAuthenUGUy  Examined  (Ipswich,  1792. 
8vo).  The  object  was  to  show  that  the  Fourth  Qospel 
was  from  a  Platonist  of  the  second  century.  Evanson 
was  answered  in  the  following  year  by  Dr.  FriesUey  and 
David  Simpson,  and  for  a  time  the  scene  of  the  con- 
troversy was  shifted  from  English  ground.  The  seed 
sown  took  root  on  tiie  Continent^  where  it  brought  forth 
a  host  of  smaller  works,  and  notably  the  Von  Chttes 
8ohn  der  WeU  HeUand  of  Herder  (Riga,  1797),  in 
which  the  author  seeks  to  show  that  St.  John  described 
an  ideal  not  an  historic  Christ.  The  well-known  Intro^ 
ducHone  of  Huff  (1st  ed.^  1808)  and  Eichom  (1st  ed., 
1810)  seem  to  nave  produced  a  strong  reaction,  and 
during  the  next  decade  the  older  opinion  was  affain 
triumphant  in  Germany.  In  1820  there  appeared  at 
Ldpzig  Bretsdmeider's  famous  Probabilia,  m  which 
he  endeavoured  to  show  the  inconsistendes  between  the 
Fourth  (iospel  and  the  earlier  three,  and  to  prove  that 
the  writer  was  not  an  eye-witness,  nor  a  native  of 
Palestine,  nor  a  Jew,  and  therefore  not  St.  John.  The 
work  was  more  thorough  than  any  of  its  precursors, 
and  sent  a  shock  through  the  whole  theological  world. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  replies,  and  in  the  following 
▼ear  Bretschneider  himself  seems  to  have  departed  from 
nis  podtions,  and  stated  that  his  object  was  to  promote 
the  truth  by  discussing  the  subject.  Once  asam  came 
the  reaction ;  and  now,  indeed,  Qerman  thought,  led  by 
Schleiermacher,  and  sending  forth  Liicke's  Commentary 
(1st  ed.,  1820;  2nd  ed.,  18^ ;  3rd  ed.,  first  part,  1840), 
which  is  still  a  dasdcal  work  on  the  subject,  was 
in  danser  of  the  other  extreme  of  exalting  the  Fourth 
Gospefat  the  expense  of  the  earlier  tluree.  This  school 
maintatned  its  ascendency  until  1835,  when  another  shock 
was  sent  through  Europe  by  the  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  of 
David  Friedricn  Strauss  (Dae  Lthen  Jesu,  kriiisch 
hearbeiiet,  Tubingen,  1835-6).  The  position  of  Strauss 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Fourth  Uospel  was  simply 
neeatiye.  He  denied  that  the  G^pel  was  by  Si 
John,  but  did  not  venture  upon  the  harder  task  of 
finding  another   author.     But   disciples   are   bolder 


than  their  master,  and  the  Tubingen  school  did  not 
long  shrink  from  a  positive  hypothesis.  Differing  on 
other  points,  Baur,  1844,  Zeller,  1845,  and  Schwegler, 
1846,  agreed  that  the  Fourth  Gh)spd  bdonged  to  the 
second  naif  of  the  second  century.  Later  investiga- 
tious  have  again  led  to  a  reaction,  and  the  (jospel  is  now 
confidently  asserted  to  be  the  product  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  To  take  but  two  representative  names-^ 
Hilffenf eld  {Einleihtna,  Ldpd^,  1875)  does  not  now 
douDt  that  the  Gh>spel  was  written  between  a.d.  132 
and  140,  and  Keim  (Jeeu  von  Naeara,  1875)  would  now, 
with  equal  confidence,  ^ve  about  a.d.  130  as  its  date. 
The  last  phase  of  the  historjr  awun  leads  us  to  English 
ground,  and  must  be  fresh  m  ihe  memoiy  of  English 
readers.  The  author  of  Supematwrcd  BeUgion  (London^ 
1st  ed.,  1874 ;  6th  ed.,  1875)  could  not  pass  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Qospel,  and  conduded  that  "  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  for  bdievinff  that  it  was  not  written 
by  the  son  of  Zebedee."  Englisn  sdiolars  have  been  no 
longer  able  to  look  at  the  question  from  without ;  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  thenC  and  has  demanded  an  answer 
at  their  himds.  That  answer  has  been,  and  is  being  given, 
and  the  apnarent  result  is  that  to  the  author  of  no 
!Ehifflish  work  published  during  the  present  generation 
will  the  seekers  of  truth  have  more  cause  to  be  thankful 
than  to  the  anonymous  author  of  Stipernatwrai  BeUgion, 
who  has  led  to  inauiry  u^n  this  subject. 

(2)  Pasdng  to  tne  writmg  itself,  we  have  to  ask  what 
answer  the  Fourth  Gospel  ^ves  to  ilie  lumest  inquirer 
about  its  authorship.  The  inquiry  is  a  wide  one,  and 
depends  upon  the  careful  study  of  the  whole  G^peL 
Man^  points  in  the  inquiry  are  indicated  in  the  Notes 
of  this  Llommentary,  and  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  attentive  reader.  This  section  can  only  hope  to 
point  out  the  method  in  which  he  should  pursue  the 
inquiry.  (Comp.  espedaUy  Sanday's  AtUhorehip  of 
the  Fourth  Ooepelt  chap,  xix.) 

The  chief  centres  round  which  modem  criticism  has 
grouped  her  questions  respecting  the  internal  evidence^ 
are  the  f  ollowmg : — 

(a)  Woe  the  author  a  Jew  ? — ^The  line  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  langna^ — between  Hebrew  and 
Gentile  modes  of  thought — ^is  so  definitely  and  dearly 
drawn  that  there  o^ht  to  be  to  this  question  an  un- 
doubted answer.  The  Gh>spel  deals  with  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord  amonff  the  Jews,  and  it  ought  not  to  he 
difficult  to  say,  witn  an  approach  to  oertamty,  whether 
or  not  the  many  Jewish  questions  which  necessarily 
arise  are  treated  as  a  Jew  naturally  would  treat  them» 
and  as  no  one  but  a  Jew  possibly  could  treat  them.  This, 
like  every  question  related  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Goqpel,  has  met  with  answers  diametrically 
omKwed  to  each  other;  and  yet  the  evidence  for  an 
afimnative  answer  seems  irresistible. 

1.  The  evidence  of  style  can  carry  no  wdght  with 
one  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, but  the  best  Hebraists  do  not  doubt  that 
the  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  much  more 
Greek  than  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  still  essentially 
Hebrew.  Even  Keim  admits  this  {Jeeu  von  Ncutara, 
voL  i.  p.  116);  and  Ewald  regaids  it  as  beyond 
question  that  the  writer  is  a  "  genuine  Hebrew,  who 
carries  in  himself  the  spirit  of  his  mother  tongue  "^ 
(Johanneiechen  Schr^ten,  voL  i.  p.  44).  (Comp.  e.^. 
Notes  on  chaps.  L  3,  19,  38,  51,  and  xiiL  1.)  It  is 
not,  however,  simply  that  individual  expresdons  are 
Hebraic,  but  that  the  Hebrew  spirit  comes  out  in  the 
whole  tone  and  structure  of  the  writing. 

2.  Still  more  important  than  the  evidence  of  style 
is  that  which  comes  from  the  exact  acquaintance  witk 
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the  carrent  Hebrew  thonglits,  into  wliich  a  Gentile 
conld  not  possibly  have  thrown  himself.  (Gomp.,  as 
a  few  instances  ont  of  many,  the  thoughts  abont  the 
Messiah  in  chaps,  i.  19 — ^28 ;  iv.  25 ;  vi.  14, 15,  et  al, ; 
about  baptism,  L  25 ;  liL  22 ;  iv.  2 ;  abont  purification, 
ii.  6 ;  iii.  25 ;  xi.  55,  e^  a2. ;  about  the  Samaritans,  iv.  9, 
22 ;  abont  the  Sabbath,  y.  1  et  aeq, ;  ix.  14  et  seq. ; 
about  circumcision,  vii.  22;  abont  the  notion  that  a 
Rabbi  may  not  speaJc  with  a  woman,  iv.  27 ;  about  the 
Jew's  manner  of  burying,  xL  44,  and  xix.  40.)  These 
thoughts  meet  us  in  every  chapter.  They  flow  naturally 
from  the  Jewish  mind,  and  could  flow  from  no  other. 

3.  Not  less  striking  than  the  acquaintance  with 
current  Jewish  ideas  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  The  Fourth  Grospel  is,  m  this  respect, 
almost  as  Hebrew  as  the  first.  There  can  be  no  need 
to  quote  passages,  but  there  are  some  of  special  interest 
because  they  show  that  the  writer  did  not  know  the 
Old  Testament  through  the  Greek  version  (LXX.)only; 
but  that  he  translated  for  his  Greek  readers  from  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  (Oomp.  Notes  on  chaps.  L  29 ; 
xii.  13, 15,  38,  and  40;  nil  18;  xix.  37.) 

4.  The  prominence  given  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  writer  makes  them  centres,  and 
^nroups  events  and  discourses  around  them,  is  one  of 
me  striking  features  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  Pass- 
over (chaps,  ii.  13,  23;  vi.  4;  xiil  1;  xviii  28); 
Tabernacles  (vii.  2) ;  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  "  A  Feast  of 
the  Jews  *'  (?  Purim,  v.  1).  The  writer  does  not  simply 
name  these  feasts,  but  knows  their  history,  and  siflpu- 
ficance,  and  ritual  He  is  familiar  with  **  tiie  last  day, 
the  great  d^,"  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  37),  and  with  the 
technical  "  Lesser  Festival "  (Note  on  vii.  14) ;  with 
the  fact  that  Dedication  was  in  winter  (x.  42) ;  and 
with  the  '*  preparation  "  of  the  Passover  (xix.  31). 

(6)  Woe  the  author  a  native  of  Palestine  ? — ^Atten- 
tion is  frequently  directed  in  the  Notes  to  the 
minute  knowledge  of  places.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  refer  to  chaps.  L  28  (Bethany  beyond  Jordan),  44 
(Bethsaida),  46  (Nazareth) ;  ii.  1  (Cana) ;  iiL  23  (Mnou) ; 
iv.  6  •  (Sychar) ;  v.  2  (Bethesda) ;  viii.  20  (The  Treasury) ; 
ix.  7  (Siloam);  x.  23  (Solomon's  Porch),  40  (Bethany, 
comp.  i.  28) ;  xi.  54  (Ephraim) ;  xviii.  1  (Kedron),  15 
(the  hiffh  priest's  palaoe) ;  xix.  13  (Gkibbatha),  17 
(Gk)lgotna) ;  xx.  18  (Bethany  near  Jerusalem). 

There  is  constantly  some  explanation  added  to  a 
name.  It  is  translated  for  Greek  readers;  or  the 
moment  it  is  mentioned  some  incident  connected  with 
it  occurs  to  the  writer's  mind.  Many  of  these  examples 
show  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  which  must  have  been  acquired  oezore  its 
destruction.  The  customs  of  the  Temple  are  familiarly 
known  (chap.  ii.  13 — 17) ;  and  not  less  so  are  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  the  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
(chaps,  vi.  17—21,  22—24 ;  xxL  6—11),  or  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum  (chap.  vi.  17). 

The  argument  from  these  details  is  cumulative,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  veir 
great  weight.  Let  the  reader  caref  mly  note  the  inci- 
dental way  in  which  all  this  accuracy  comes  out,  and 
he  will  feel  that  it  is  not  acquired,  and  that  the  one 
simple  explanation  is  that  it  belongs  to  a  writer  who 
was  bom  and  had  lived  among  the  places  he  is  writing 
of,  and  now  dwells  upon  them  with  loving  memory. 

*  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the 
soggmtion  made  In  the  Note  on  this  word  in  chap.  iv.  5i,  that 
Askars'A-Sychar,  has  heen  abeady  made  hy  Prof.  lightfoot 
In  the  CoiUemporarif  Review  for  May,  187A.  When  the  Note 
was  being  printed  he  aongfat,  without  buooobb,  for  any  conflrma- 
tion  of  the  BocseBtion.  which  probably  aioee  from  a  latent 
remembrance  oTProt  iJghtCoot's  article. 


(c)  Bid  the  author  live  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^e 
ministry? — ^The  remarks  upon  Jerusalem  immediately 
above  have  their  bearing  upon  this  question  also,  but 
that  which  is  here  speciallv  important  is  to  estimate 
the  evidence  which  comes  from  the  circle  of  thoughts 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Grospel  was  written.  How 
difficult  it  is  at  any  period  to  realise  the  ideas  of  an 
earlier  period  every  dramatist  and  writer  of  fiction 
knows.  He  may  clothe  his  characters  in  the  dress  of 
their  day,  and  surround  them  with  the  manners  and 
customs  a£  the  past,  but  unless  thev  are  in  a  consum- 
mate master's  hands  they  will  thinl  and  speak  in  the 
present.  The  question  then  is,  does  the  writer  of  the 
t^ourth  Gospel  think  and  speak  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  the  first  century  or  not  P  Now  the  f  aU  of  Jerusalem 
was  a  great  gulf  across  which  the  ideas  of  the  Jews 
about  the  Messiah  could  not  pass.  With  it  disappeared 
from  the  minds  of  that  generation  all  hope  for  a 
temporal  Messianic  reign  in  Jerusalem.  And  yet  this 
expectation  runs  like  a  thread  through  the  whole 
texture  of  this  Gospel.  The  inference  is  that  the 
writer  grew  up  amidst  this  expectation — ^lived  through 
the  conflict  between  Jesus,  wbo  taught  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  Jews,  who 
could  msp  only  the  temporal — ^and  narrated  at  tiie 
close  of  the  century  that  in  which  he  himself  had  taken 

5 art,  and  which  with  him  survived  the  destruction  of 
emsalem. 

Other  instances  of  this  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  i^riod  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Comp.,  e.g., 
chaps.  IV.  20,  21  (Jerusiilem,  the  place  of  worship); 
viL  1 — 13  (murmuring  among  the  people  about  Jesus) ; 
ix.  8  (the  neighbours'  remark  about  the  blind  begear) ; 
X.  19—21  fdivision  among  the  Jews) ;  xL  47 — 5o  (con- 
sultation 01  the  Sanhedrin);  chap.  xix.  (the  various  phases 
of  thought  during  the  trial). 

(d)  Was  the  author  an  Apostle? — The  Fourth 
Gospel  tells  us  more  of  what  passed  in  the  Apostolic 
circle  than  we  can  gather  from  the  whole  of  the  three 
earlier  Gospels,  ^e  writer  is  as  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  wnich  were  suggested  at  the  time  to  the 
Apostles  as  he  is  with  tiie  thoujrhts  of  the  Jews 
exemplified  in  the  last  section.  Take,  e.g.,  chim.  ii. 
20 — 2Z,  where  the  writer  records  the  saving  of  our 
Lord  regarding  the  Temple,  and  how  tne  disciples 
understood  this  after  the  resurrection.  There  are 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  in  diaps. 
iv.  27;  vii.  39;  xii.  6;  xiii.  28,  29;  xx.  9,  20;  and  tiie 
reader  may  without  difficulty  note  others. 

The  minute  knowledge  of  incidents  in  the  relation 
between  the  Apostles  and  the  Lord  would  seem  to 

S)int  exclusively  to  one  of  the  Twelve  as  the  writer, 
omp.  chaps,  i.  38,  50  (Andrew,  Simon,  Philip, 
Nathaniel,  and  the  unnamed  disciple) ;  vi.  5 — 7  (the 
question  to  Philip) ;  8  ^Andrew's  remark) ;  68  (Peter's 
question);  70  (the  explanatory  remark  about  Judas); 
ix.  2  (the  question  about  the  man  bom  blind) ;  xi.  16 
(the  character  of  Thomas  and  the  name  Didymus, 
comp.  xiv.  5;  xx.  24,  28;  xxi.  2);  xii.  21,  22  (visit 
of  tne  Greeks);  xiii.  (the  Last  Supper);  xviii.  16 
(the  exact  position  of  Peter  and  the  other  disciples 
and  the  porteress) ;  xx.  3 — 8  (the  visit  to  the  sepulchre). 
The  Notes  point  out  in  several  instances  the  agree- 
ment between  the  character  of  Peter  as  drawn  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  Synop- 
tists.  More  strikmg  still,  because  inconceivable,  except 
by  one  who  drew  it  from  the  life,  is  the  character  of 
our  Lord  Himself.  As  we  try  and  think  out  the 
writer's  representation  of  the  human  life  of  Ohxisik 
we  feel  that  we  are  being  guided  by  one  irho  is  not 
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pidnzing  to  qb  an  ideal,  but  is  declaring  to  ns  that 
which  was  from  the  bennniiig,  which  he  had  heard, 
which  he  had  seen  with  nis  eyes,  which  he  had  looked 
upon,  and  his  hands  had  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
(Comp.  1  John  i.  8.) 

(e)  Was  the  author  an  eye-vnine8$  ? — ^This  question 
has  in  part  been  answered  above;  but  it  wUl  add 
strength  to  the  opinion  which  is  probably  fixing 
itself  in  the  candid  reader's  mind  if  some  of  the 
instances  of  yivid  picturing  which  Benan  and  others 
have  noticed  in  this  Gk>spel  are  collected  here. 

1.  With  regard  to  persons,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
indiTidual  Apostles  applies.  Add  to  them  Nicodemus 
(chap,  iii.,  Kote);  Martha  and  Muy  (xi.);  Malchus 
(xTiu.  10) ;  Annas,  and  Gaiaphas,  and  Pilate  (xvui.) ; 
the  women  at  the  cross  (xix.  25);  the  Magdalene 
(xxi.  1). 

2.  The  indication  of  places  and  of  feasts  given 
above  apply  also  in  answer  to  this  question. 

3.  The  writer  knows  the  days  and  the  hours  when 
events  occurred.  He  was  there,  and  is  writing  from 
memory,  and  knows  that  it  was  about  the  tenth  (L  39), 
or  seventh  (iv.  52),  or  sixth  hour  (iv.  6;  xix.  14). 
(Comp.  chaps,  i.  29^35,  43 ;  ii.  1, 13;  iv.  40 ;  xi.  6, 39 ; 
xii.  1.) 

4.  We  find  running  all  through  the  Gtospel  an 
exactness  of  description,  a  representation  of  the  whole 
scene  photographed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  writer's 
memory,  which  is  of  greater  weight  than  any  number 
of  individual  quotations.  Let  any  one  read,  e.g.,  chap. 
L  38 — 51,  or  li.  13 — 17,  or  xx.  » — 10 — and  these  are 
only  instances  chosen  by  way  of  illustration— and  he 
will,  as  he  thinks  of  them,  see  the  whole  picture  before 
his  mind's  eye.  The  <nily  explanation  is,  that  the 
writer  was  what  he  claims  to  be — a  witness  whose 
record  iB  true  (chap.  xix.  35).  (Clomp,  chaps,  i.  14, 
16,  and  xxi.  24.)  In  this  respect  the  Tourth  Grospel 
reminds  us  of  that  by  St.  Mark. 

(/)  Was  the  author  one  of  the  sons  of.  Zebedee  ? — 
Assuming  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  and  an  Apostle, 
we  are  sure  that  he  was  not  Andrew,  who  is 
named  .i  in  the  Gk)8pel  four  times,  nor  Peter  (thirty- 
three  times),  nor  Philip  (twice),  nor  Nathanael  (five 
times),  nor  Thomas  (five  times),  nor  Judas  Iscariot 
(eight  times),  nor  Judas,  not  Iscariot  (once).  Of 
the  five  other  Apostles,  Matthew  is  necessariW  ex- 
<sluded,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  Simon 
the  CSanaanite  occupy  too  unimportant  a  position  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative  to  bring  tnem  within  the  limits 
of  our  hypothesis. 

The  sons  of  Zebedee  remain.  Now,  what  is  the 
relation  of  the  Fourth  Gk>spel  to  themP  While  they 
jure  prominent  among  the  members  of  the  first  Apos- 
tolic group  in  the  ^noptists,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  they  are  not  even  mentioned  in  this  Gk)speL 
In  chap.  L  41  (see  Note  there),  it  is  probable  that  both 
jure  referred  to,  but  neither  are  named.  In  chap.  xxi.  2, 
they  are,  on  any  interpretation,  placed  in  an  iiueriority 
of  order  unknown  to  the  earlier  or  later  history,  and 
iire  probably  named  last  of  those  who  were  Apostles. 
This  omission  of  names  is  not  confined  to  the  sons.  It 
was  so  with  the  mother  also.  All  we  know  of  her  comes 
from  the  earlier  Gkwpels.  We  gather,  indeed,  from 
chap.  xix.  25  that  alie  was  one  of  the  women  at  the 
eross;  but  we  have  to  turn  to  the  parallel  passages 
before  we  read  of  Salome  or  the  mouier  of  Zebedee's 
4shildren. 

Such  are  the  facts;  but  if  one  of  these  brothers  is  the 
writer  of  this  Qospel,  tiien,  and  as  far  as  we  now  know, 
thus  only  are  the  facts  explained  and  the  conditions 


met.  But  if  the  author  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  we  can  go  a  step  further  and  assert  that  he 
was  St.  John,  for  St.  James  was  a  martyr  in  the 
Herodian  persecution  (Acts  xii.  1 ;  A.D.  44). 

{g)  Was  the  authiyr  the  *' disciple  tohom  Jesus 
towMl/"— (Chaps,  xin.  23;  xix.  26;  xx.  2;  xxi.  7, 
20.  Comp.  xviii.  15  ;  xx.  2,  3,  4,  8.)  The  concluding 
words  of  the  Gk>spel  (chap.  xxi.  24),  as  compared  wi^ 
verses  7  and  20,  formally  assert  this  identification.  It 
maj  be  granted  that  these  words  are  not  those  of  the 
writer,  but  an  attestation  on  the  part  of  the  Ephesian 
Church.  Still  they  are  part  of  tne  (^spel  as  it  was 
first  published,  and  are  the  words  of  one  who  chums  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

But  admitting  that  the  writer  was  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  then  we  have  the  key  to  what  seems  an 
impossible  omission  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  this 
Gkwpel.  The  writer  deliberately  omits  all  mention  of 
his  own  family,  but  his  writing  is  the  record  of  events 
in  which  he  had  himself  taken  part,  and  in  tins  lies  its 
value.  His  own  personality  cannot  therefore  be  sup- 
pressed. He  is  present  in  all  he  writes,  and  yet  the 
presence  is  felt,  not  seen.    A  veil  rests  over  it— «  name 

fiven  to  him,  it  may  be,  by  lus  brethren,  and  cherished 
y  him  as  the  most  honoured  name  that  man  could 
bear;  but  beneath  the  veil  lives  the  person  of  John, 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Lord. 

We  have  now  found  in  the  Gfoepel  answers  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  so  often  asked,  and  venr 
variously  answered,  during  the  last  half-century,  u. 
the  answers  are  taken  as  out  small  parts  of  a  great 
whole,  and  the  Gospel  itself  is  carefully  read  and 
studied,  the  evidence  will  in  all  its  fulness  be  such 
as  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  the  spirit  of  the  striking 
words  which  we  have  quoted  above  (p.  372),  it  may  be 
said  that  while  here  minute  criticism  thinks  it  may 
trace  an  error,  or  there  some  part  of  the  evidence  may 
be  explained  away — ^while  various  separate  hypotheses 
may  oe  invented  to  account  for  the  various  separate 
facts — ^the  one  postulate  which  accounts  for  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena,  and  does  violence  to  none,  is  that 
the  Fourth  Gfospel  is  the  work  of  the  Apostle  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Here  the  two  lines  of  external  and  internal  evidence 
meet,  and  if  each  points  only  with  a  high  deg^ree  of 
probability,  then  both  together  must  approximate  to 
certainty. 

The  indirect  line  of  armament  may  fairly  be  used  as 
evidence  which  leads  to  the  same  results.  The  Fourth 
Gk)spel  existed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  was  accepted 
as  by  St.  John,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  If  it  is  asserted  that  tne  author  was  not  St. 
John,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  assertor  that 
he  should  account  for  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and 
for  the  fact  of  its  reception  at  that  time,  as  the  work 
of  the  Apostle.  This  demand  has  never  been  met 
with  evidence  which  would  for  a  moment  stand  the 
test  of  examination. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  arguments  we  have  now 
followed  will  to  most  readers  seem  satisfactory ;  from 
another  point  of  view  they  are  painful  enough.  The 
fact  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  many  men  have  fol- 
lowed out  these  same  arguments  to  a  wholly  diif  erent 
result.  Among  them  are  men  of  the  hignest  intel- 
lectoal  culture,  and  with  special  knowledge  of  these 
special  subjects ;  men  whose  ability  no  one  has  a  right 
to  question,  and  whose  honesty  no  one  has  a  right  to 
impeach.  And  yet  contradictory  results  cannot  both  be 
true.    If  Ughtfoot  and  Westcott,  E  wald  and  Luthardt 
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are  right,  then  Strauss  and  Banr,  Koim  and  Hilgen- 
feld  are  wrong.  Assertions  like  the  following  cannot 
be  reconciled  :«- 

**  The  elaborate  explanations,  however,  bj  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  Fourth  (ioepel  are  reconciled  with 
the  assumption  that  it  was  composed  hj  the  Apostle 
John  are  m  vain,  and  there  is  not  a  single  item  of 
eyidence  within  the  first  century  and  a  half  which  does 
not  agree  with  internal  testmiony  in  opposing  the 
supposition."  * 

"We  have  seen  that  whilst  there  is  not  one  particle 
of  eyidence  during  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  it  was  composed 
by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  write  it."  f 

"  That  John  is  really  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  no  other  planned  or  interpreted  it  than  he  who  at 
all  times  is  named  as  its  author,  cannot  be  doubted  or 
denied,  however  often  in  our  own  times  critics  have  been 
pleased  to  doubt  and  deny  it  on  grounds  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject;  on  ihe  contrary,  every 
argument,  from  every  quarter  to  which  we  can  look, 
every  trace  and  record,  combine  together  to  render  any 
serious  doubt  upon  the  question  absolutely  impossible." 
(Heinrich  Ewald,  quoted  by  Professor  Westcott  as 
"  calm  and  decisive  words,"  which  "  are  simply  true."  J) 

"  lliose  who  since  the  first  discussion  of  tnis  Question 
have  been  reallv  conversant  with  it,  never  could  have 
had,  and  never  have  had,  a  moment's  doubt.  As  the 
attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer  and  fiercer,  the 
iTuth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  more 
and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-place,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts 
before  us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will 
knowingly  to  choose  error  and  reject  truth  can  dare 
to  sayuiat  tiie  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  John."§ 

In  one  case  or  the  other  the  human  intellect,  honestly 
inquiring  for  the  true,  has  been  convinced  of  the  false. 
Plain  men  may  well  ask,  l¥hich  are  we  to  believe,  or 
how  can  we  be  certain  that  either  is  true  ?  The  nega-  | 
tive  criticism  has  not  shrunk  from  poisoning  its  arrows 
with  the  assertion  that  bigotry  in  favour  of  received 
opinions  has  closed  the  ejes  of  its  opponents  to  the  light 
d  truth.  It  may  sometimes  be  so ;  out  unless  much  of 
the  criticism  of  the  present  day  is  strangely  misread, 
there  is  a  blinding  bigotry  which  prevei&  men  from 
seeing  the  truth  of  received  opinions  simply  because 
they  nave  been  received.  There  are  minas  to  which 
the  "  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus "  marks  out  an 
opinion  for  rejection,  or  at  least  for  cavil.  And  yet 
the  world  is  wiser  than  any  one  man  in  it,  and  truth 
has  been  written  in  other  lan^ages  than  German,  and 
seventeen  centuries  of  a  behef  which  has  home  the 
noblest  results  and  commanded  the  assent  of  the  noblest 
intellects,  will  hold  its  ground  against  the  chai^ng 
moods  of  the  last  fifty  vears.  The  "  higher  criticism  ' 
must  not  wonder  if  humbler  minds  withhold  their 
assent  to  its  dicta  until  it  has  agreed  upon  some  common 
ground  of  faith  which  is  not  always  shifting,  and  indi- 
vidual disciples  have  proved  the  depth  <n  their  own 
convictions  ov  adhering  to  them.  These  combatants 
in  the  battle  between  error  and  truth  are  men  of  war 


*  SupemaJtural  RdigUm^  Ed.  8.  vol.  ii^  p.  470. 

t  Ibid.  p.  47J. 

X  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Oomla,  Bd.  8«  p.  z.  The 
<Iootatloii  and  comment  are  repeated  in  Ed.  4, 1872. 

4  EwalcL  in  O&ttingen  CkeL  Ang.,  Au^  6.  itfdS.  reviewing 
Renan*B  Vie  de  Jiaua.  Quoted  by  Gratry,  JHua-Chriatt  p.  119, 
and  by  Professor  Liddon,  Bampton  Leetwrt^  for  1806»  Ed.  7, 
p.  218. 


armed  in  the  armour  of  their  schools,  but  plain  moD 
will  feel  that  they  have  not  essayed  this  armour  and 
cannot  wear  it;  and  will  go  down  to  the  battle  with 
the  moral  Philistines  who  threaten  Israel,  trusting  iu 
the  simple  pebble  of  the  old  faith,  and  in  the  arm 
nerved  by  a  firm  trust  in  the  presence  of  God. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  foreshadows  its  own  history.    It 
tells  of  Light,  Truth,  Life,  Love,  rejected  by  the  mere 
inteUect,  but  accepted  by  the  whole  man ;  and  it  has 
been  with  the  historical  as  with  the  personal  GhriBt 
represented  in  its  pafes.    "  Men  leamea  to  know  Him, 
and  to  trust  Him  ben>re  they  fully  understood  what  He 
was  and  what  He  did.    The  futh  which  in  the  Gospel 
stories  we  see  asked  for  and  given,  secured,  and  eau- 
cated,  b  a  faith  which  fastens  itself  on  a  living  Sarionr, 
though  it  can  but  little  comprehend  the  mel^^  or  even 
the  nature  of  the  salvation    ...    As  it  was  with  the 
disciples,  so  also  it  is  with  ourselves.    The  evidential 
works  have  their  own  most  important,  most  necessary 
office ;  but  the  Lord  Himself  is  His  own  evidence,  and 
secures  our  confidence,  love,  and  adoration  by  what  He  is, 
more  than  by  what  He  does."* 

For  the  many  to  whom  the  evidences  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gkispel  must  come  as  the  testimony 
of  others,  and  to  whom  the  conflict  of  testimony  must 
oftentimes  bring  perplexity,  the  ultimate  test  must  lie 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Gh>spel  to  the  whole  man.  If  the 
heart  studies  the  Christ  as  por^ayed  in  tliis  writing, 
it  will  need  no  other  proof  of  Hjb  divinity,  but  wul 
bow  before  Him  with  the  confession,  "  Traly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God."  Yes ;  and  it  will  feel  also  that  the 
penman  was  one  who,  more  deeply  than  any  other  of 
the  sons  of  men,  drank  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ — that 
he  was  a  disciple  who  loved  the  Lord,  a  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved;  and  it  will  feel  that  the  voice  of  the 
Church  is  the  voice  of  the  heart  of  humanity,  feeling 
as  itself  feels  and  speaking  as  itself  speaks,  that  this 
writing  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  ia 
the  "  Gospel  according  to  St.  John." 

[For  the  matter  of  this  section  the  student  may  con- 
veniently refer  to  Liicke,  Godet,  and  Liddon,  a» 
before;  Luthardt,  8t,  John  the  Author  of  the  First 
Chepel,  English  translation,  Clark,  1875,  in  which  the 
Appendix  on  the  Literaiitre,  revised  and  enlanred  by 
Gregory,  is  a  valuable  and  distinctive  feature ;  Hutton, 
Eesaye  Theological  and  Literary^  vol.  L  pp.  144 — 276, 
1871;  Sanday,  Authorship  and  Historical  Character 
of  the  FouHh  Gomel,  1872 ;  The  QoepeU  in  the  Second 
Century,  1876 ;  Westcott's  Introduction,  Ed.  4^  1872. 
and  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Ed.  3, 1870 ;  or  in  an 
easier  form,  Bible  in  the  Church,  Ed.  2, 1866 ;  Leathes, 
The  Witness  of  8t  John  to  Christ,  1870,  The  lUUgion 
of  the  Christ,  1874 :  Li^htfoot,  Articles  in  the  Con- 
temj^orary  Beview,  be^pining  in  December,  1874; 
Artide,  "The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Qospe!,"  in 
Edinbtirgh  Review,  January,  1877;  Artidee  on  "St. 
John,  and  Modem  Criticism,"  by  BeyscUag,  in  Cantem'- 
porary  Beview,  October  and  November,  lo77 :  and  on 
the  other  side,  Supematurai  Beligion,  Ed.  6,  1875, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  251—476;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  1868.  vol.  ii.  pp.  923-468;  Tayler, 
The  Fourth  Ootpel,  Ed.  2, 1870.J 

m.  Time  when  and  Place  where  tlie  Fourth 
Gk>8pel  was  written.— (1)  If  the  Go^l  waa  written 
bv  St.  John,  its  date  must  be  placed  within  the  hmiia 
of  the  first  century.   There  is  good  reason  for  thinking 
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*  Bernard,  "  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testameat,' 
The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1861,  pp.  43»  44. 
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that  the  last  chapter  (see  Notes  iipon  it)  is  an  appendix, 
4Soming  oluefiy  from  tiie  hand  of  the  AposUe  hioiself ,  hat 
that  the  eloemg  verses  (24  and  25)  give  the  corroboradTe 
iestimony  of  others.  The  fact  of  an  appendix,  and  the 
differonce  of  its  style  from  that  of  the  earlier  writing, 
points  to  an  interval  of  some  years,  daring  which,  it  may 
he,  the  original  Gospel  was  known  to  a  limited  circle 
before  it  was  openfy  published.  This  appendix  is, 
however,  incor^rated  with  the  earlier  wntmg  in  all 
the  oldest  copies  and  versions,  and  was  probably, 
therefore,  thas  incorporated  daring  the  liietime  of 
the  Apostle.  The  begpnning  of  the  last  decade  of 
the  first  centory  is  a  linut,  then,  after  which  the  Gospel 
eoold  not  have  been  written  by  St  John.  In  fixmg 
a  limit  before  which  it  oonld  not  have  been  written, 
there  is  greater  difficnlty,  but  the  following  considera- 
tions pomt  to  a  date  certainly  not  earlier  ^lan  ▲.D.  70, 
«ad  probably  not  earlier  than  a.d.  80. 

(a)  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  St.  John  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Panl. 

(6)  The  style,  thoad^  strongly  Hebraic,  is  much  less 
so  than  the  'Book,  of  Kevelation.  It  is  Hebrow  partly 
clothed  in  Greek,  and  for  this  development  of  thooght 
and  language  we  may  assign  a  perioa  of  ten  or  twenty 
years.  The  relation  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  Gospel  belongs  to  the  Introductions  to  those 
books ;  bat  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  Gk)st>el  probably 
occapies  a  middle  place,  being  considerably  later  than 
the  Apocalypse,  and  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Epistles. 

(c)  The  subject-matter  of  the  Gospel,  while  repre- 
senting a  later  development  of  theology  than  that  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ooloesians  and  Epheeians,  points  to 
a  macn  earlier  development  than  that  which  we  &nd  in 
the  earliest  of  the  Gnostic  systems  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.    (Comp.  Excvraue  A,  p.  &2,) 

(d)  The  references  to  the  Jews,  their  customs,  phuies, 
&c.,  are  as  to  things  at  a  distance  and  in  the  past,  and 
needing  explanation  in  the  present.  See,  e.g.,  chaps, 
iv.  9 ;  V.  1,  2  (comp.  xi.  18) ;  v.  16, 18 ;  vii.  13,  and  the 
instances  given  above  (pp.  373—5). 

The  earliest  historical  evidence  we  have  is  that  of 
Irenseus,  who  places  the  Gk)spel  according  to  St.  John 
after  the  other  three,  ie.,  as  he  places  the  Gkispels 
according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  after  the  deaths 
of  St.  ^ter  and  St.  Paul,  not  earlier  than  ▲.D.  70, 
and  probably  some  years  later.  (See  Eusebius,  Eoolea. 
Bist.,  V.  8.) 

The  general  vmce  of  antiquity  gave  ▲.D.  85  or  86  as  the 
exact  year,  and  while  we  cannot  regard  this  as  authori- 
tative, it  faUs  in  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
Without  fixing  the  year  thus  definitely,  we  ma^  regard 
the  date  as  one  which  could  not  be  much  earber  than 
▲.D.  80,  or  much  later  than  A.D.  90,  and  conclude  that 
the  Gospel  in  its  present  form  approximates  to  the 
later,  rather  than  to  the  earlier  date. 

(2)  The  passage  of  IrensBus  above  referred  to  gives 
us  also  a  definite  statement  that  the  place  from  Mich 
the  Gospel  was  written  was  Enhesus.  "Afterwards, 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Loro,  who  also  leaned  on 
His  breast — ^he  agun  put  forth  his  Gospel  while  he 
abode  in  Ephesus  in  Asia"  {Aaainst  Heresiee,  iii.  1, 
Oxford  Trans.,  p.  204 ;  also  Eusebius,  Eceles,  Hiat,  v.  8). 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  tradi- 
tion from  the  second  century  dfownwards^  and  was  never, 
seemingly,  questioned  until  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenui  century.  It  f aUs  in  with  the  other  scanty 
hints  of  facts  in  St.  John's  life,  and  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  stand-pcnnt  of  the  Gospel.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  weaiy  the  reader  with  proofs  of  that 
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which  hardly  needs  to  be  proved.  The  facts  may  be 
fonnd  in  a  convenient  form  in  Luthardt,  8t.  John  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  Ooajfel,  Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  115, 166, 
but  even  Davidson  admits  that  **  Lutaeiberger  and 
Keim  push  their  scepticism  too  far  in  denying  John's 
residence  in  Asia  Minor." 

Again,  the  indirect  argument  holds  good.  If 
Ephesus  is  not  the  place  £om  which  the  Gospel  was 
written,  what  other  place  can  be  named  with  any  show 
of  probabilit>fP  The  only  dty  besides  Ephesus  in  , 
which  we  might  have  expectea  the  thoughts  of  the 
Prologue  is  Alexandria  (comp.  Eoscuraue  A:  Doctrine 
of  the  Word,  p.  552),  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  connecting  St.  John  with  this  dty. 

lY.  The  Purpose  which  the  Writer  had  in 
View.— Here,  again,  there  are  two  lines  of  evidence 
which  may  guide  our  inquiries :  (1)  the  statements  of 
early  writere,  which  may  represent  a  tradition  coming 
from  the  time  of  publication  when  the  purpose  was  weU 
known ;  and  (2)  the  indications  which  may  be  ga^ered 
from  the  writing  itsell 

(1)  The  earliest  statement  we  possess  is  that  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  (see  p.  368,  and  comp.  Tregelles, 
Oanon  Mwraiorianue,  1867,  pp.  1—21,  and  32—35), 
which  teUs  us  that  **  The  author  of  the  fourth  Gomel 
was  John,  one  of  the  disdples.  He  said  to  his  fellow 
disdples  and  bishops  who  entreated  him,  'Fast  with 
me  for  three  days  from  to-day,  and  whatever  shall  be 
made  known  to  each  of  us,  let  us  relate  it  to  each  other.' 
In  the  same  night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of 
the  Apostles,  that  John  should  relate  all  things  in  his 
own  name  with  the  recognition  of  them  all.  And, 
therefore,  thongh  various  elements  are  taught  in  the 
several  books  of  the  Gk>8pels,  this  makes  no  difference 
to  the  faith  of  bdievero,  since  all  things  are  set  forth 
in  all  of  them  in  one  supreme  spirit,  about  the  birth, 
the  passion,  the  resurrection,  the  conversation  with  the 
disciples,  and  His  double  advent,  the  first  in  the  lowli- 
ness of  humiliation  which  (P  has  been  accomplished), 
the  second  in  the  glory  of  royal  ]^ower,  which  is  to 
come.  What  woncter,  therefore,  is  it  if  John  so  con- 
stantly brings  forward,  even  in  his  Epistle,  particular 
(P  phreses),  saying  in  his  own  person, '  What  we  have 
seen  with  our  eves,  and  heard  with  our  ea»,  and  our 
hukda  have  hanmed,  these  things  have  we  written  unto 
you.'  For  he  thus  professes  that  he  was  not  only*  an 
eye-witness,  but  also  a  hearer,  and  more  than  this,  a 
writer  in  order,  of  all  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
Lord." 

On  this  question  the  testimony  of  Lrensus  has  a 
special  vidue,  firom  the  fact  that  he  was  separated  from 
the  time  of  St.  John  by  one  generation  cmly,  and  was 
directly  connected,  through  Folycarp,  with  the  circle 
in  which  the  Gkispel  was  first  circulated.  It  maj  be 
well,  therefore,  to  quote  his  words  at  some  length : —  , 
"  In  course  of  preaching  this  faith,  John,  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  desirous  by  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  remove 
the  error  which  Gerintnus  had  oeen  sowing  among  men; 
and  long  before  him  those  who  are  cidled  Nicolai- 
tans,  who  are  an  ofEshoot  of  the  knowledge  [Qnosie'] 
falsely  so  called ;  to  confound  them  and  nersuade  men 
that  {here  is  but  one  God,  who  made  all  uiings  hj  His 
word,  and  not,  as  they  affirm,  that  the  Greau>r  is  one 
person,  the  Father  of  the  Lord  another,  and  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  persons  between  the  Son  of  the 
Creator  and  the  Christ  from  the  higher  JEfona,  who 
both  remained  impassible,  descending  on  Jesus,  the 
S<m  of  the  Creator,  and  glided  back  again  to  his  own 
Pleroma;  and  that  the  Beginning  is  the  Only  Begotten* 
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bat  the  Word  the  true  Son  of  the  Only  Begotten; 
and  that  the  created  syBtem  to  which  we  belong  was 
not  made  by  the  First  Deity,  but  by  some  Power 
brought  vezr  £ar  down  below  it  and  cat  off  from 
oommonion  in  the  things  which  are  beyond  sight  and 
same.  All  snch  things,  I  say,  the  Lord's  disciple 
desiring  to  cut  oS,  ana  to  establish  in  the  Gharch  me 
role  oi  trath,  viz.,  that  there  is  one  Qod  Almighty, 
who  by  His  Word  hath  made  all  things  yisible  and 
invisible;  indicating,  also,  that  by  the  Word  whereby 
God  wrought  Creation,  in  the  same  also  He  provided 
salvation  for  the  men  who  are  part  of  Creation ; — ^thns 
did  he  begin  in  that  instrnction  which  the  (Gospel 
contains  [tnen  follows  chap.  i.  verses  1 — 5]."  In  the 
next  section  he  qaotes  verses  10,  11,  and  14  against 
Marcion  and  Yalentinus  and  other  Gnostics  who  held 
the  Creation  by  angels  or  demi-gods.  {Adv.  Hoer,, 
lib.  iii.,  chap.  xL,  Oz&rd  Trans.,  pp.  229  et  seq,) 

In  an  earlier  passage  Irenseos  gives  the  following 
accoant  of  tho  heresy  of  Cerinthns :  "  And  a  certain 
Cerinthas  too,  in  Asia,  taught  that  the  world  was  not 
made  by  the  First  God,  bat  by  a  certain  Power  far 
separated  and  distant  from  the  Koyalty  which  is  above 
all,  and  which  knows  not  the  God  who  is  over  all.  And 
he  added  that  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin  (for  that 
seemed  to  him  impossible),  but  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  like  all  other  men,  and  had  more  power  than 
men  in  justice,  prudence,  and  wisdom.  And  that  after 
His  baptism  there  descended  on  Him  from  that  Royalty 
which  IS  above  all,  Christ  in  the  figure  of  a  dove,  and 
that  He  then  declared  the  unknown  Father  and  did 
mighty  works ;  but  that  in  the  end  Christ  again  soared 
back  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and  rose 
again,  but  Christ  remained  impassible  as  being 
spiritual "  (lib.  i.,  cap.  xxvi.,  Oxfora  Trans.,  p.  77). 

In  lib.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  Oxford  Trans.,  p.  2O0,  Irenasus 
relates  the  story  of  the  Apostle  flying  from  Cerinthus 
in  the  bath.  This  is  repeated  m  JBusebius,  iii.  28, 
Bagster's  Trans.,  p.  131. 

Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  agree  in  the 
statement  that  the  Gk>spel  was  written  to  meet  the 
heresy  of  Cerinthus,  but  speak  of  the  Ebionites  instead 
of  the  Nicolaitans. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  as 
saving,  "John,  last  of  all,  perceiving  that  what  had 
reieience  to  the  body  in  the  gospel  of  our  Saviour  was 
sufficiently  detailed;  and  being  encouriMred  by  his 
familiar  friends  and  urged  hy  the  Spint,  he  wrote 
a  spiritufd  gospel  {EccUa.  UUft.,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  xv., 
Bagster's  Trans.,  pp.  247 — 8),  and  Euselnus  himself 
says,  "The  three  Gospels  previously  written  having 
been  distributed  among  all,  and  also  handed  to  him, 
they  BAj  that  he  admitted  them,  giving  his  testimony 
to  their  truth;  but  that  there  was  only  wanting 
in  the  narrative  the  account  of  the  things  done  by 
Christ  among  the  first  of  his  deeds  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  For  these  reasons  the 
Apostle  John,  it  is  said,  being  entreated  to  undertake 
it,  wrote  the  account  of  the  time  not  recorded  by  the 
former  Evangelists,  and  the  deeds  done  hj  our  Saviour 
which  they  have  passed  by  .  .  ,**  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxiv., 
Bagster*s  Trans.,  pp.  126, 127). 

We  have  in  these  extracts  i^ree  points  of  view,  dis- 
tinct but  not  different,  from  whicn  it  was  conceived 
that  the  writer  undertook  his  work.  His  aim  was 
didactic,  to  teach  that  which  was  revealed  to  him ;  or 
it  was  polemic,  to  meet  the  development  of  Gnostidsm 
in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  later 
Pauline  epistles ;  or  it  was  historic,  to  fill  up  by  way  of 
supplement  those  portions  of  the  life  of  our  Ijord  wnich 


earlier  evangelists  had  not  recorded.  In  the  later 
fathers  and  commentators,  now  one,  now  another,  of 
these  views  is  prominent.  They  do  not  exclude  each 
other :  to  teach  the  truth  was  the  sure  way  to  make 
war  against  error ;  to  teach  the  truth  historically  was 
to  represent  it  as  it  was  revealed  in  the  life  of  TTim 
who  was  the  Truth. 

We  have  to  think  of  the  Apostle  as  living  on  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  learning  in  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  fifty  years  what  the  manifestation  of 
Christ's  life  really  was,  and  quickened  by  the  presence 
of  the  pronused  Paraclete,  wno  was  to  bring  all  things 
to  his  mind  and  guide  him  into  all  truth  (oomp.  chap. 
xvi.).  He  lives  among  the  speculations  of  men  who 
have  tried  in  their  own  wisdom  to  cross  the  gndf  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  have  in  Ephesus  developed  a 
Gnosticism  out  of  ChristianiW  which  is  represented  by 
Cerinthus,  who  was  himself  trained  in  Alexandria: 
just  as  in  this  latter  city  there  had  been  a  Gnosticism 
developed  from  Judaism,  which  is  represented  by 
Philo.  He  feels  that  he  has  learnt  how  that  gnfi 
was  bridged  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  he 
remembers  His  acts  and  words;  he  knows  that  in 
Him,  and  Him  only,  does  the  Divine  and  humau 
meet;  and  he  writes  his  own  witness  at  once,  in  the 
deeper  fulness  of  its  truth,  instructing  the  Church  and 
refuting  heresy,  and  supplying  the  spiritual  Gk>spel 
which  was  as  a  complement  to  the  existing  three. 

If  we  turn  to  tne  fourth  G^ospel  itself  we  find 
that  each  line  of  this  three-fold  purpose  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  The  didactic  element  is  apparent 
throughout.  That  the  writer  had  before  bim,  not  only 
the  instruction  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  refutation 
of  the  errors  of  Gnosticism — and  that  not  only  in 
the  spedal  features  connected  with  Cerinthus  —  is 
clear  from  the  Prologue.  We  have  seen  how 
Iremeus  applies  this  to  Cerinthus,  but  the  vezy  term 
Kiyos  (comp.  Excursus  A :  Doctrine  of  the  Wordf 
p.  552)  shows  that  the  writer  did  not  contemplate  his 
school  only.  There  was  an  easy  connection  oetween 
Ephesus  and  Alexandria  at  the  time,  and  we  have  an 
example  of  it  in  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  in  Acts  xviiL 
24.  Now  the  distinctive  tenets  of  lul  Gnosticism  were 
that  the  Creator  was  not  the  Supreme  God,  and  that 
matter  was  the  source  of  all  evil.  In  "  all  things  were 
created  by  Him,"  we  have  the  answer  to  one ;  in  "The 
Word  was  made  flesh,"  the  answer  to  the  otiier. 

The  writer  gives  in  chap.  xx.  21,  a  f oimal  statement 
of  his  own  purpose :  "  These  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." 
It  is  usual  to  refer  to  these  words  as  though  nothing 
was  further  from  the  writer's  thoughts  than  any  polemic 
pnrpose.  But  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Iremeus,  on 
the  neresy  of  Cerinthus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  divine  Christ  from  the  human  Jesos  was  a 
prominent  tenet.  This  verse  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Gk>8pel  was  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
numan  Jesus  and  the  Christ  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  as 
an  article  of  faith,  that  in  that  faitib  they  might  have 
life  through  His  name. 

Eusebius  gives  no  authority  beyond  ^  they  say  "  for 
the  statement  that  St.  John  had  seen  the  earlier  Gospels, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  he  had  seen  them  in  uieir 
present  form.  That  he  could  have  done  so  is,  aprioru 
improbable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  cir- 
cuiation  of  them  as  would  be  implied.  It  is  fuither 
improbable  from  the  relation  between  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  compared  with  the 
three ;   it  contains  too  much  that  is  common  to  all  to 
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be  regarded  as  a  mere  supplement ;  it  differs  too  much 
in  arrangement,  and  even  in  details,  to  have  been  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  others.  Moreover  it  is  in  itself  a 
complete  work,  and  nowhere  gives  any  indication  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  simply  an  appendix  to  other  works. 

The  origin  of  the  Gospels  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  Oeneral  Introduction  (see  p.  zxviL).  There  would 
be,  probably,  in  the  first  generation  after  the  life  of 
Chnst  an  ond  Gospel,  in  which  all  the  chief  events  of 
His  life  and  the  cnief  discourses  were  preserved.  In 
different  Churches  different  parts  would  be  committed 
to  writing,  and  carefully  preserved,  and  compared  with 
simikr  writings  elsewhere.  Such  documents  would 
form  the  basis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Such  docu- 
ments doubtless  existed  at  Ephesus,  and  John  had 
access  to  them ;  but  it  is  to  his  personal  remembrance 
of  Christ's  life  and  work,  and  nis  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  dose  union  with  the  Yirgin  Mary,  that 
we  are  to  trace  his  special  information.  Mary,  and 
his  own  mother  Salome,  and  Mary  Maffdalene,  and 
Nicodemus,  and  the  family  of  Bethany,  ana  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  are  the  sources  from  which  he  would  have 
learnt  of  events  beyond  his  personal  knowledee. 

[For  the  matter  of  this  section  comp.,  in  aiadition  to 
the  books  duoted,  Liicke  and  Ghxlet  as  before  (this 
part  of  Lucke's  EinleUung  is  of  great  value,  and  may 
be  read  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Alf  ord,  who  adopts  it,  and 
in  that  of  Wordsworth,  who  rejects  it) ;  Mansel,  The 
Onostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries, 
1875;  Neander,  Cfhurch  History,  §  4,  Cork's  Eng. 
Trims.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  67 — 93;  Ueberweg,  History  of 
Philosophy,  Eng.  Trans.,  1874,  §  77;  Wood's  Dis- 
coveries at  Ephesus,  Loud.,  1877;  Introductions,  in 
this  Commentary,  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Oolossians,'] 

Y.  Contents  and  Charaoteristios  of  the 
Goepel. — The  Gospel  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections  at  the  close  of  chap.  xii.  The  great  subject 
of  the  first  of  these  sections  is  the  mamfestation  of 
Christ;  and  that  of  the  second  is  the  result  of  this 
manifestation.  The  first  represents  the  life;  the 
second,  the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection.  Sub- 
dividing these  main  sections,  we  have  the  following 
outline  of  the  general  contents  of  the  Gospel : — 

(1)  Prolo^e.  The  link  with  the  eternity  of  the 
past  (chap.  1. 1 — 18). 

(2)  Manifestation  of  Jesus.  Varying  degrees  of 
acceptance  (chaps,  i.  19 — iv.  54). 

(3)  The  fuller  revelation  and  growih  of  unbelief 
among  the  Jews  (chaps,  v.  1 — ^xii.  50). 

(4)  The  fuller  revelation  and  growth  of  faith  among 
the  disciples  (chaps,  xiii.  1 — ^xviL  26). 

(5)  The  dhnax  of  unbelief.  Yoluntary  surrender 
and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (chaps,  xviii.  1 — ^xix.  42). 

(6)  The  climax  of  faith.  Besurrection  and  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  (chap.  xx.). 

(7)  Epilogue.  The  link  with  the  eternity  of  the 
future  (chap.  xxL). 

The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
sections  inserted  for  the  sake  of  convement  reference 
in  the  following  notes.  It  has  been  attempted  by  a 
consecutive  enumeration  to  indicate  the  lines  of  thought 
running  through  the  whole  Goepel ;  but  these  are 
many,  and  a  brief  sketch  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
attempt  to  trace  them. 

(1)  The  Prologue  (chap.  i.  1 — ^18)  strikes,  in  a  few 
words,  the  key-note  of  uie  whole.  The  Word  with 
Qod,  and  Qoa,  revealed  to  men,  made  flesh — ^this  is 
tiie  central  thought.     The  effect  of  the  revelation. 


received  not,  received;  light  not  comprehended  in 
darkness,  but  ever  shining;  this,  which  runs  like  a 
thread  through  the  whole  Ghwpel,  is  as  a  subsidiary 
thought  present  here. 

(2)  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  (chaps,  i.  19 — iv.  54) 
is  introduced  by  the  witness  of  the  Baptist,  and  one 
of  the  characteristic  words  of  the  Gospel,  which  has 
already  occurred  in  yerse  8  (see  Note  on  it),  is  made 
prominent  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  narrative 
portion.  This  witness  of  John  is  uttered  to  mes- 
sengers from  the  Sanhedrin,  is  repeated  when  Jesus  is 
seen  coming  unto  him,  and  spoken  yet  again  on  the 
following  day. 

The  witness  of  John  is  followed  by  the  witness  of 
Christ  Himself.  At  first  He  mani^sts  Himself  in 
private  to  the  disciples,  when  their  hearts  respond  to 
His  witness,  and  at  the  marriage  feast,  when  the  voice 
of  nature  joins  itself  with  that  of  man ;  and  then  pub- 
licly, b^^inning  in  His  Father's  house,  and  proceeding 
in  a  widening  circle,  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  dty,  ana  then  to  Judsoa,  and  then  Samaria,  and 
then  Galilee.  Typical  characters  represent  this  mani- 
festation and  its  effects — ^Nioodemns,  the  Master  in 
Israel ;  the  despised  woman  of  despised  Samaria,  her- 
self steeped  in  sin;  the  courtier  of  alien  race,  led  to 
faith  through  suffering  and  love.  This  period  is  one 
of  acceptance  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  23) ;  Judsca  (chap, 
iii.  29) ;  Samaria  (chap.  iv.  39 — 42) ;  Gfalilee  (chap.  iv. 
45,  49);  and  yet  its  brightness  is  crossed  by  dark 
lines  (chap.  ii.  ^  25),  and  the  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness  is  not  absent  (chap.  iii.  18,  21). 

(3)  Following  this  public  manifestation,  we  have  in 
the  third  section  (chaps,  v.  1 — xii  50)  the  fuller  reve- 
lation of  Christ ;  and,  side  by  side  with  it,  the  progres- 
sive stages  of  unbelief  among  the  Jews. 

He  is  Life,  and  shows  this  in  the  energy  given  to  th& 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda;  but  they  per- 
secute Him  because  He  did  these  things  on  the  SabDath 
day.  He  shows  that  His  work  is  one  with  the  Father*s, 
but  they  seek  to  kill  Him  as  a  blasphemer.  Thus  early 
is  the  issue  of  the  struggle  foreshadowed ;  and  thus  early 
does  He  point  out  that  the  final  issue  is  not  in  physicu. 
death,  ana  trace  to  the  absence  of  moral  preparation 
the  true  reason  of  His  rejection  (chap.  v.). 

He  is  JMe,  and  shows  this  in  blessing  the  food  which 
gives  tmstenanoe  to  thonaands.  and  in  declaring  Him- 
self  to  be  *'  the  bread  of  life,"  but  they  think  of  manna 
in  the  desert,  and  murmur  at  one  whom  they  knew  to 
be  Jesus-bar- Joseph  claiming  to  have  come  down  from 
heaven;  and  agam  the  line  between  reception  and 
rejection  is  drawn.  Many  m  back,  but  some  rise  to  a 
higher  faith;  yet  even  the  light  which  shines  in  this 
inner  circle  is  crossed  by  the  presence  of  one  who  is 
a  devil  (chap.  vi.). 

He  is  Truth,  and  declares  at  the  Feasts  of  Tabernacles 
that  His  teaching  is  from  heaven,  and  that  He  Himself 
is  from  heaven,  whither  He  will  return.  The  percep- 
tion of  truth  is  in  the  will  to  obey  it.  He  that  willeth  to 
do  His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God.  The  effect  of  this  teaching  is  that  many  believe, 
but  that  the  Pharisees  send  officers  to  take  Him.  He  is 
Life,  and  declares  that  in  Him  is  the  living  water 
whidi  the  ritual  of  the  gpreat  day  of  the  Feast  repre- 
sented, and  this  is  f oUowed  by^  a  division  among  the 
people,  and  even  in  the  Sanhedrin  itself  (chap.  vii.J. 

He  is  Light,  and  declares  Himself  to  be  the  true  Light 
of  the  World,  of  which  the  illumination  of  the  Feast 
was  but  a  type.  They  murmur  at  successive  points  in 
His  teaching,  and  in  answer  He  declares  to  them  what 
the  true  witoess  is,  what  His  own  return  to  the  Father 
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is,  what  are  true  diaeipleship  and  tme  freedom  and 
true  life,  by  the  word  of  the  Son,  who  was  before 
Abraham.  Their  hatred  passes  from  words  to  acts, 
and  they  take  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  (ohap.  yiii. 
12—59).  [The  para^praph  from  chaps,  vii.  58— yiiL  11 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.    See  Note  upon  iil 

He  is  laghi,  and  shows  this  by  ffiving  physical  sifi^ht 
to  the  man  bom  blind.  The  JPharisees  seek  to  cus- 
prove,  and  then  to  discredit,  the  miracle,  and  again 
there  is  a  division.  Some  say  that  this  man  is  not  of 
Gk>d  beouise  He  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath.  Others 
ask  how  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  can  do  such  miracles. 
Jesns  Himself  dedares  the  separation  which  His 
coming  makes  between  those  who  are  spiritually 
blind  and  those  who  spiritually  see  (chap.  ix.). 

He  is  Love,  and  declares  this  in  the  allegory  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Again  a  division  is  made  prominent 
between  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  and  those  who 
have  willed  to  reject  Him.  Then  comes  Dedication, 
and  the  request  to  declare  plainly  whether  He  is  the 
Christ.  The  answer  brings  again  to  them  the  earlier 
teaching  of  moral  preparedness,  and  they  take  up  stones 
to  stone  Him.  Th^  justify  their  act  by  the  cnarge  of 
blasphemy,  which  He  proves  from  the  Scriptures  to 
be  without  foundation.  But  ilieir  detomunation  has 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  and  they  seek  again 
to  take  Him.  Rejected  by  His  own,  and  in  His  own 
city,  He  withdraws  from  it  to  Bethanv  beyond  Jordan. 
The  darkness  comprehends  not  the  light,  but  still  it 
shineth,  and  ''many  believed  on  Him  there"  (chap.  x.). 
He  is  life,  and  Truth,  and  Love,  and  shows  this  in 
>ing  again  to  Judaa  to  conquer  death,  and  reveal  the 
")r  iruth  of  the  Resurrection  and  Life,  and  sym- 

Skthise  with  the  sorrowing  home.  The  attributes  of 
vinity  are  so  fully  manifested  that  many  of  the  Jews 
believe,  but  with  the  clearer  light  the  darkness  is  also 
made  more  fully  visible,  and  the  Sanhedrin  f ormalW' 
decree  His  death.  When  this  decree  is  passed  SEe 
again  withdraws  to  the  wilderness,  but  disciples  are 
still  with  Him  (chap.  xi.). 

As  the  Passover  draws  near  He  is  again  at  Bethany. 
Love  to  Him  is  shown  in  the  devotion  of  Marv;  the 
selfishness  and  hatred  which  shut  out  love,  in  the 
murmur  of  Judas  and  the  consultation  of  the  duef 
priests  to  destroy  the  life  of  Lazarus  which  Jesus  had 
restored.  But  conviction  has  seized  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  the  King  is  received  into  the  royal  dty 
with  shouts  of  "  Hosanna ! "  Even  the  Pharisees  feel 
that  the  "world  is  gone  after  Him,"  and  there  is 
present  the  earnest  of  a  wider  world  than  that  of  which 
they  thought.  Men  came  from  the  West  to  the  cross, 
as  men  had  come  from  the  East  to  the  cradle,  and  are 
the  firstfruits  of  the  moral  power  which  is  to  draw  all 
men.  life  conquering  in  aeath  is  the  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  the  Greeks ;  light  and  daA" 
ness  is  again  the  form  in  which  the  thought  of  His 
rejection  by  the  Jews  is  clothed.  But  the  struggle  is 
dnwing  to  a  dose,  and  the  writer  adds  his  own  thoughts 
and  gathers  up  earlier  words  of  Jesus  on  those  who 
repectdd  light  and  Truth  and  Life  and  Love  (chap, 
zu.). 

(4)  TTith  the  next  section  (chaps.  xiiL  1— -xviL  26) 
we  pass  from  the  revelation  to  the  Jews  to  the  fuller 
revelation  to  the  disciples.  It  is  the  passing  from 
hatred  to  love,  from  dukness  to  light;  but  as  in  the 
deepest  darkness  of  rejection  rays  of  light  are  ever 
present,  so  the  fullest  light  of  acceptance  is  never  free 
from  shadows. 

His  Love  is  shown  by  the  significant  act  of  washing 
the  discipW  feet»  and  this  is  spiritually  interpreted 
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His  words  of  love  cannot,  however,  apply  to  all,  for  the 
diurk  presence  of  the  betrayer  is  still  with  them.  When 
Hatred  withdraws  from  the  presence  of  Love,  and 
Judas  goes  out  into  the  night,  then  the  deeper  thoughts 
of  Jesus  (which  are  as  the  revelation  of  heaven  to  earth) 
are  spoken  without  reserve.  This  discourse  continues 
from  chaps.  xiiL  31 — xvi.  38,  when  it  passes  into  the 
prayer  of  the  seventeenth  chapter. 

It  teUs  them  of  His  glory  b^use  He  is  ^ing  to  the 
Father;  of  the  Father^  house  where  He  will  welcome 
them;  that  He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life; 
that  being  absent,  He  will  still  be  present,  answering 
their  prayers,  sending  to  them  the  Paraclete,  abiding  in 
them ;  that  His  peace  shall  remain  with  them.  It  tells, 
in  the  aUegory  of  the  Tine,  that  there  is  an  unseen 
spiritual  union  between  Him  and  the  Church,  and  every 
individual  member  of  it ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  to  be 
union  between  themselves;  that  the  world  will  neces- 
sarily hate  them  because  they  are  not  of  it ;  but  that  the 
Paraclete  in  them,  and  they  themselves,  of  their  own 
knowledge,  should  be  the  witness  to  the  world. 

It  tern  them  the  truth  so  hard  to  learn — that  His 
own  departure  is  expedient;  declares  the  coming  and 
the  omoe  of  the  Paraclete,  and  His  own  spiritual 
power  with  them,  and  comforts  them  with  the  Uiought 
of  the  f uU  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  the  final 
victory  over  the  world  which  He  has  overcome.  Their 
faith  rises  to  the  sure  conviction  that  He  is  from  God. 
But  even  this  full  acceptance  is  not  unclouded;  He 
knows  they  will  aU  be  scattered,  and  leave  ECim  alone. 

And  then  having  in  fulness  of  love  taught  them. 
He  lifts  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  prays  for  Himself,  for 
the  disciples,  and  for  all  believers,  that  in  Him,  as 
believers,  they  may  have  the  communion  with  the  God- 
head which  comes  from  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
throudb  the  Son. 

(5)  JBut  here  again  in  the  narrative  Darkness  alter- 
nates with  Light,  and  Hatred  with  Love.  From  the 
sacred  calm  of  this  inner  circle  we  pass  (chaps,  xviii.  1 — 
xix.  42)  to  the  betrayal  and  apprehension,  the  trials 
before  the  Jewish  and  Roman  authorities,  the  com- 
mittal and  crucifixion,  the  death  and  buriaL  Unbelief 
has  reached  its  climax,  and  hatred  gazes  upon  Him 
whom  it  has  crucified. 

(6)  But  love  is  gprea.ter  than  hatred,  and  liffht  than 
darkness,  and  life  than  death.  From  the  cuinax  of 
unbelief  we  pass  to  the  climax  of  faith.  Nioodemus,  a 
ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathsoa*  join  with 
the  band  of  women  in  the  last  office  of  love.  The 
appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  ten  Apostles,  to 
the  eleven  now  including  Thomas,  has  carried  convic- 
tion to  aJl,  and  drawn  from  Him  who  is  last  to  believe 
the  fullest  expression  of  faith,  "My  Liord  and  my 
God"  (chap.  xx.). 

The  writer  has  traced  the  struggle  between  acceptance 
and  rejection  through  its  successive  stages,  and  now  that 
the  victory  is  won  the  purpose  of  His  work  is  fulfilled. 
There  is  a  faith  more  blessed  than  sig^ht,  andtheee 
things  are  written  that  we  may  believe. 

(7)  The  things  which  the  writer  has  told  are  but  a 
few  of  those  wiui  which  his  memory  was  stored.  There 
were  many  signs  not  written  in  this  book.  He  after- 
wards (comp.  Notes  on  chap,  xxi.)  adds  one  of  those 
which  serves  as  a  link  with  the  future,  in  part»  perhaps, 
to  prevent  a  misconception  which  had  sprung  up  aboot 
his  own  life.  Other  oisciples,  too,  ffive  to  nis  writing 
the  stamp  of  their  own  knowledge  of  its  certain  truth. 

Sudi  are  the  characteristics  of  this  GospeL  We  feel 
as  we  read  them  that  we  are  in  a  region  of  thoughts 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  earlier  Gospela 
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The  oharacieristio  tliongliis  naturally  express  them- 
selyes  in  characteristic  words,  and  many  of  these  are 
dwelt  upon  in  the  following  Notes.  The  reader  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded,  as  he  again  and  again  comes  upon 
the  words  "light"  (which  occurs  twenty-three  times), 
"life"  (fifty-two  times),  "love"  (seven  times;  1  John 
seventeen  times), " truth "  (twenty-five  times),  "true" 
^ideally,  nine  times),  "  witness "  (substantive  and  verb, 
xorty-seven  times),  "  believe "  (ninety*^bt  times), 
"  world  "  (seventy-eight  times),  "  sign  "  (seventeen 
times),  that  he  has  in  such  words  the  special  forms 
which  express  the  special  thoughts  which  have  come 
to  us  through  St.  John.  Some  characteristics  in  style 
have  been  pointed  out  in  §  11.  as  bearing  upon  uie 
authorship  of  the  (jrospel. 

YL  Sketohoffhe  Literature  of  the  Sulsjeot.— 

Beferences  have  already  been  given,  under  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  Introduction,  to  works  where  the  reader 
mav  find  fuller  information  upon  the  different  topics 
dealt  with.  Here  it  is  intended  to  note  such  works  as 
the  ordinary  reader  may  without  difficulty  have  access 
to,  and  wmch  bear  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Oospel  itself. 

01  the  older  commentaries,  Clhrysostom's  HomiLieB 
on  the  Chspel  of  St.  John,  and  the  TradaJtus  124  in 
Joannem  of  Augustine,  may  be  read  in  the  Oxford 
library  of  the  lathers.  The  Commentary  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  has  lately  been  translated  by  Mr.  P.  R 
Pusey,  Oxford,  1875.  The  Awea  Catena  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  accessible  in  the  Oxford  transition  of 
1^1—45. 

Of  more  modem  Commentaries,  Lainpe's  three  quarto 
volumes  in  Latin  (BasUece,  1725 — ^27;,  take  the  first 
place,  and  are  a  storehouse  from  which  almost  aU  his 
successors  have  freely  borrowed.  The  century  and  a 
half  which  has  passed  since  his  book  appeared  has  been 
fruitful  in  works  on  St.  John.  A  selection  of  exegetical 
works  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Meyer's  Com- 
mentary,  Eng.  Trans.,  1875,  contains  more  than  forty 
pubUshed  during  this  period,  and  the  number  may  be 
larp^ely  increases  The  Appendix  to  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Luthardt's  8t.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth 
Oospel,  contains  a  list  of  some  500  works  and  articles 
upon  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  alone,  which  has 
been  published  since  the  year  1790. 

Li  our  own  day  the  best  results  of  New  Testament 
criticism,  as  applied  to  this  Gk)spel,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  English  reader  in  the  Commentariea  of 
Tholuck,  Ed.  7,  1857,  Eng.  Trans.,  1860 ;  Olshausen, 
edited  by  Ebrard  and  Wiesinger,  1862,  Eng.  Trans., 
1855;  Bengel,  Eng.  Trans.,  1874;  LutharcK,  Ed.  2, 
1875— «,  Eng.  Trans.,  1877;  Godet,  Ed.  2,  with 
critical  Intromiction,  1877,  Eng.  Trans.,  1877 ;  Meyer, 
Ed.  5,  1869,  Eng.  Trans.,  1875,  all  published  by 
Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 

Li  our  own  country  the  Commentaries  of  Wordsworth, 
1868,  and  Alford,  Ed.  7,  1874,  are  known  to  all 
students  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  latter  work 
has  been  also  arranged  specially  for  English  readers 
(1868).  Two  works,  which  are  less  known  than  they 
deserve  to  be,  may  be  specially  noted  as  furnishing  in 
a  convenient  form  the  patric&c  interpretation:  Com' 
mevUdtry  on  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  (he 


Oospel  according  to  8t.  John,  by  the  Bev.  F.  H. 
Dunwell,  London,  1872;  and  The  Chspel  of  John, 
Ukutrcded  from  Ancient  and  Modem  AviMors,  by  Bev. 
J.  Ford,  liondon,  1852.  Two  other  English  books  on 
this  Gk>spel  deal  specially  with  its  subject-matter :  the 
well-known  Discourses  at  Lincoln's  Inn  of  the  late 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  a  work  marked  by  his 
spiritual  insight  and  earnest  devotion,  and  contaimng  a 
striking  criticism  on  Baur's  mythical  theory,  Camb. 
1857;  and  The  Doctrinal  System  of  St.  John,  by 
l^rolessor  Lias,  London,  1875. 

For  all  questions  of  geojpraphy,  chronology,  and 
Jewish  antiquities,  the  Engbsh  reader  has  tl^  latest 
results  of  scholarship  in  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Smith  and  by  Dr.  Kitto,  Ed.  8, 1866 ; 
in  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  jPalestine ;  in  the  Reports 
of  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; "  in  the  Synopsis 
of  Dr.  Karl  Wieseler,  Enff.  Tran&,  1864;  in  the  Chrono- 
logical  dnd  OeographiccS  Introduction  of  Dr.  Ch.  Ed. 
Caspari,  Eng.  Trans.,  1876.  Special  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  artides  on  Jewish  subjects  by  Dr. 
GHnsbnrg  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopcsdia,  See,  «^.,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Gospel  the  articles  on  "  fSducation," 
" Dispersion,"  "Dedication"  "Purim,"  "Passover,"  and 
"Tabernacles." 

On  questions  of  the  text,  and  the  translation  of  the 
text,  a  very  valuable  help  has  been  furnished  in  The 
Holy  Bible,  vnth  Various  Benderinas  and  Readings 
from  the  Beet  Authorities,  London,  l876 ;  this  Gospel 
has  also  been  revised  by  ''  Five  Clergymen,"  London, 
1857,  and  the  results  have  been  incorporated  in  The 
New  Testament,  Authorised  Version  Sevised,  London, 
1876,  of  the  late  Dean  Alford,  who  was  one  of  them. 

The  aim  of  the  present  writer  has  been  to  help 
the  English  reader  to  understand  the  Gk>spd  ac- 
cording to  St.  John.  Within  the  brief  limits  of 
time  and  space  at  his  command,  he  has  tried  to 
thmk  out  and  exnress  the  writer's  meaning;  and 
in  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  his  path,  has  not 
consciously  neglected  any  important  guide.  He  is 
not  unaware  that  some  subjects  are  dwelt  upon  but 
briefly,  and  that  others  are  entirely  passed  over,  upon 
which  the  reader  may  seek  information ;  but  the  pages 
of  a  Commentary  are  not  those  of  a  Theoloffical  Ency- 
clopssdia,  and  Yob  own  pages  are  but  part  of  a  g^reater 
whole.  He  trusts  that  no  part  of  any  text  has  been 
passed  over  without  an  honest  attempt  to  ascertain  and 
give  its  true  meaning.  The  attempt  will  not  be  in 
vain  if  it  helps  any  who  have  not  access  to  works  of 
greater  learning  and  scholarship,  to  study  and  learn  for 
uiemselves  the  meaning  of  words  whicl^  without  such 
such  study,  no  one  can  teach. 

It  remains  for  the  writer  to  express  his  obligations 
to  the  works  which  he  has  above  mentioned,  and  to 
many  others  from  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  thoughts 
have  been  sup^sested.  To  Lucke,  Luthardt  (especially 
in  the  Analysis),  (3odet,  and  Alford  (both  Commentary 
and  Translation),  he  is  conscious  of  owing  a  constant 
debt;  but  the  work  which  has  influenced  his  own 
thoughts  most  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  without  which  the  following  Notes,  though  entirely 
differing  from  it  in  purpose  imd  character,  could  not 
have  b^n  written,  is  the  KriUsch  Exegetisehes  EJamd» 
buch  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Mejesr, 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  JOHK 


CHAPTER  L— (1)  In  the  beginmng 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Grod. 
<^^  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 


aG«n.l.l. 
bOoLLlflb 


God/  ^^^  All  things  were  made  by 
him;^  and  without  him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  (^^  In  him 
was  life;    and  the  life  was  the  light 


[L  Frologae  (verses  1 — 18). 

Ths  Wosd  (1)  was  CM  (yersea  1-^) ; 

(2)  became  man  (Yenes  6 — 13); 

(3)  revealedtheFcUher{v6rQesl^-'18).'] 

(1)  In    the    beginning. — ^The   reference   to   the 

rning  words  of  the  Old  Testament  is  obvions,  and  is 
more  striking  when  we  remember  that  a  Jew  wonld 
constantly  speak  of  and  qnote  from  the  book  of  Genesis 
as  B*ri8hUh  ("in  the  beginnin£f ").  It  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  Hebrew  tone  of  this  Gospel  to  do  so, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  that  St.  John  wrote  his  B^reshith 
without  having  that  of  Moses  present  to  his  mind,  and 
without  being  guided  bj  its  meaning.  We  have  then, 
in  the  earlier  words,  a  law  of  interpretation  for  the 
later,  and  this  law  excludes  every  such  sense  as  "  the 
Everlasting  Father "  or  "  the  divine  wisdom,"  which 
is  before  an  things,  though  both  these  have  been  sup- 
ported by  here  and  there  a  name  of  weight;  much 
more  does  this  law,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  the 
whole  context,  exclude  any  such  sense  as  "the  com- 
mencement of  Christ's  worK  on  earth,"  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  foregone  conclusion  of  a  theonr,  and  is 
marked  by  the  absence  of  any  support  of  weight.  Our 
law  seems  equally  to  exclude  from  theee  words  the  idea 
of  "anteriority  to  time,"  which  is  expressed,  not  in 
them,  but  in  the  substantive  verb  which  immediately 
follows.  The  Mosaic  conception  of  "  beginning "  is 
marked  by  the  first  creative  act.  St.  John  places 
himself  at  the  same  starting  point  of  time,  but  oefore 
he  speaks  of  any  creation  he  asserts  the  pre-existence 
of  tne  Creator.  In  this  "beginning"  there  already 
"was"  the  Word.  (See  expressions  of  this  thought 
in  chap.  xvii.  5;  Prov.  viu.  23;  1  John  i.  1;  lUv. 
iii.  14. ) 

Was  the  Word.— See  Excursus  A :  Doctrine  of 
the  Word. 

With  God. — ^These  words  express  the  co-existence, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  distinction  of  person.  They 
imply  relation  with,  intercourse  with.  (Comp.  the  "  in 
the  Doeom  of  tibe  Father"  of  verse  18,  ana  "Let  us 
make  man"  of  Gren.  i.  26.)  "  Throned  face  to  face  with 
Gk)d,"  "the  gaze  ever  directed  towards  God,"  have 
been  given  as  paraphrases,  and  the  full  sense  cannot  be 
expressed  in  fewer  words.  The  "with "  represents 
"motion  towards."  The  Beine  whose  existence  is 
asserted  in  the  "  was  "  is  regar&d  as  distinct,  but  not 
alone,  as  ever  goine  forth  in  communion  with  God. 
(Comp.  the  use  of  the  same  word  "  with  "  in  Matt.  xiii. 
56;  xxyi.  15;  Mark  vi.  3;  ix.  19;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  7; 
Gftl.  i.  18 ;  iv.  18.) 

Was  Ood. — This  is  the  completion  of  the  graduated 


statement.      It   maintAinH  the  distinction  of  person, 
but  at  the  same  time  asserts  the  oneness  of  essence. 

(2)  The  same  was. — ^This  is  a  summary  in  one 
clause  of  the  three  assertions  made  in  the  first  verse. 

The  same,  that  is,  the  Word  who  was  Grod,  existed 
before  any  act  of  creation,  and  in  that  existence  was 
a  person  distinct  from  God.  Yet  it  is  more  than  a 
re-statement.  We  have  arrived  at  the  thought  that 
the  Word  was  one  in  nature  with  God.  From  this 
higher  point  of  view,  the  steps  below  us  are  moro 
clearly  seen.  The  Word  was  Qod;  the  eternal  pre- 
existence  and  personality  are  included  in  the  thought. 

(S)  From  the  person  of  the  Word  we  are  ffuided  to 
think  of  His  creative  work.  The  first  cEapter  of 
Genesis  is  still  present  to  the  mind,  but  a  fuller 
meaning  can  now  oe  given  to  its  words.  All  things 
came  into  existence  by  means  of  the  pre-exiatent  Wora, 
and  of  all  the  things  that  now  exist  none  came  into 
being  apart  from  Him. 

All  Imngs. — ^The  words  express  in  the  grandeur  of 
an  unthinkable  array  of  units  what  is  expressed  in  totality 
by  "the  world"  in  verse  10.  The  completion  of  the 
thought  by  the  negative  statement  of  the  opposite  brings 
sharply  before  us  the  infinitely  little  in  contrast  with  tne 
infijutely  great.  Of  all  these  units  not  one  is  by  its  vast- 
ness  beyond,  or  by  its  insi^ificance  beneath  His  creative 
will.  For  the  relation  of  the  Word  to  the  Father  in 
the  work  of  creation,  comp.  Note  on  Col.  i.  15, 16. 

For  the  form  of  this  verse,  which  is  technically  known 
as  antithetic  parallelism,  comp.  chaps,  v.  8, 20;  viii  23;  x. 
27, 28 ;  1  John  ii.  4, 27,  &tal.  It  is  found  not  nnfreqnently 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  a  charac* 
teristic  of  St.  John's  Hebrew  style.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  e,g,,  in  the  Peahns  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  30,  31,  d  aL)  will  be  familiar  to  all. 

{*)  In  him  was  life. — ^The  creation,  the  calling 
into  existence  life  in  its  varied  forms,  leads  up  to  the 
source  of  this  life.  It  is  in  the  Word  by  original  being, 
while  of  the  highest  creature  made  "in  the  image  of 
Gkxi  "  we  are  toUi  that  God  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul" 
(Gen.  ii.  7). 

"  Life  "  has  here  no  limitation,  and  is  to  be  understood 
in  its  widest  sense ;  the  life  of  the  body,  even  of  organ- 
isms which  we  commonly  think  of  as  inanimate,  the  life 
of  the  soul,  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  life  in  the  present, 
so  far  as  there  is  communion  with  the  eternal  sonrce  of 
life ;  life  in  the  future,  when  the  idea  shall  be  realised 
and  the  communion  be  complete. 

Was. — ^This  is  in  the  Greek  the  same  verb  of  esistenoe 
that  we  have  had  in  verses  1  and  2,  and  is  different  from 
the  word  in  verse  3.  Comp.  Notes  on  verse  6,  and 
chap,  viii  58.    It  places  us,  then,  at  the  same  starting 
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He  18  tlie  Source  of  lAfe  and  LiglU. 


ST.  JOHN,  I. 


The  Mission  of  the  Baptist, 


of  men.  <^)  And  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness;  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not. 


A.D.  M. 
aMakt.8.1. 


W  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,« 
whose  name  was  John.  (^>  The  same 
came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of 


point  of  time.  The  Word  was  ever  life,  and  from  the  first 
existence  of  any  creature  became  a  source  of  life  to  others. 
Bnt  the  "  was  of  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  should 
not  be  pressed,  for  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the 
original  text  contained  it.  Two  of  our  oldest  MSS. 
haye  "  is,''  which  is  supported  by  other  eyidenoe,  and  is 
not  in  itself  an  improbable  reamn^.  The  meaning  in 
this  case  would  be  "in  the  Word  there  oyer  is  lue." 
Creation  is  not  merely  a  definite  act.  There  is  a  con- 
•stant  deyelopment  of  the  germs  implanted  in  all  the 
yaried  forms  of  being,  and  these  fina  their  sustaining 
power  in  the  one  central  source  of  life.  The  thought 
will  meet  us  again  in  yerse  17;  but  see  especi^y 
the  expression,  "upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power "  (Heb.  i.  3,  Note). 

And  the  life  was  the  li^t  of  men. — ^We  are 
led  from  the  relation  of  the  Word  to  the  universe  to 
His  relation  to  mankind.  That  which  to  lower  beings 
in  the  scale  of  creation  was  more  or  less  fully  life,  as 
the  nature  of  each  was  more  or  less  receptive  of  its 
power,  is  to  the  being  endowed  with  a  moral  nature  and 
made  in  the  divine  image  the  satisfaction  of  every 
moral  need,  and  the  revelation  of  the  divine  Being. 
The  "  was "  still  carries  us  back  to  the  first  days  of 
time,  when  creation  in  all  the  beau^  of  its  youth  was 
unstained  by  sin,  when  no  night  had  fallen  on  the  moral 
world,  but  when  there  was  me  brightness  of  an  ever- 
•constant  noon-tide  in  the  presence  of  God.  But  here, 
too,  the  "  was  "  passes  in  sense  into  the  "  is."  "  Qod  is 
light,  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  alL"  In  every 
man  there  are  rays  of  light,  stronger  or  feebler,  in  greater 
•or  lesser  darkness.  In  every  man  there  is  a  power  to  see 
the  light,  and  open  his  soul  to  it,  and  the  more  he  has 
it  still  to  crave  for  more.  This  goingforth  of  the  soul 
to  Gk>d,  is  the  seeking  for  life.  The  Word  is  the  going 
forth  of  Gtod  to  the  soul.  He  is  life.  In  the  feelinff 
after,  there  is  finding.  The  moral  struggle  is  the  menu 
strength.  The  eye  that  seeks  for  light  cannot  seek  in 
vain.    The  life  was  and  is  the  light  of  men. 

(5)  And  the  lif^ht  shineth  in  darkness. 
— The  vision  of  brightness  is  present  but  for  a 
moment,  and  passes  away  before  the  black  reality  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  description  of  Paradise 
occupies  but  a  few  verses  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
-outer  darkness  casts  its  gloom  on  every  page.  But  in 
the  moral  chaos,  too,  Grodsaid,  "  Let  there  he  light;  and 
there  was  Ught."  The  first  struggle  of  light  mto  and 
through  darkness  until  the  darkaess  received  it,  rolled 
back  before  it,  passed  away  into  it — the  repeated  com- 
prehension of  tight  by  ditrkness,  as  in  tne  dawn  of 
every  morning  the  night  passes  into  day,  and  the  eartii 
now  shrouded  in  blackness  is  now  bathed  in  the  clear 
white  light  of  an  Eastern  sun — ^this  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  moral  world.  There,  too,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness has  shone,  is  ever  shining;  but  as  the  Apostle 
looks  back  on  the  history  of  the  pre-Christian  world, 
-or,  it  m&j  be,  looks  back  on  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Christ  Himself,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  the  victory  of 
truth,  for  the  hearts  of  nations,  or  of  men,  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  heaven's  light,  and  he  sums 
up  the  whole  in  one  sad  negation,  "  The  darkness  com- 
prehended it  not."  Yet  in  this  very  sadness  there  is 
niin  and  hopeful  faith.  The  emphatic  present  declares 
that  the  light  still,  always,  "shineth  in  darkness." 
True  are  those  words  of  patriarch,  lawgiver,  prophet, 


as  they  followed  the  voice  which  called,  or  received 
Grod's  law  for  men,  or  told  forth  the  word  which  came 
to  them  from  Hhn;  true  are  they  of  every  poet, 
thinker,  statesman,  who  has  grasped  some  higher 
truth,  or  chased  some  lurking  doubt,  or  taugnt  a 
nation  noble  deeds;  true  are  they  of  every  evangelist, 
martyr,  philanthropist,  who  has  carried  the  light  of  the 
gospel  to  the  heart  of  men,  who  has  in  life  or  death 
witnessed  to  its  truth,  who  has  shown  its  power  in 
deeds  of  mercy  and  of  love;  true  are  they  of  the 
humblest  Christian  who  seeks  to  walk  in  the  light,  and 
from  the  sick-chamber  of  the  lowliest  home  may  be 
letting  a  li^t  shine  before  men  which  leads  them  to 
glorify  tiie  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  The  Light  is 
ever  shining,  ofttimes,  indeed,  coloured  as  it  passes 
through  the  differing  minds  of  different  men,  and 
meeting  us  across  the  space  that  separates  continents^ 
and  the  time  that  separatee  ages,  m  widely  varying 
hues ;  but  these  shades  pass  into  each  other,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  all  is  the  pure  light  of  truth. 

Comprehended  it  not.— The  meaning  of  this 
word  differs  from  that  rendered  **  knew  not "  in  verse 
10.  The  thought  here  is  that  the  darkness  did  not  lay 
hold  of,  did  not  appropriate  the  light,  so  as  itself  to 
become  light ;  the  xnought  there  is  tnat  individuals  did 
not  recognise  it.  Comp.  Notes  on  Bom.  ix.  30 ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  24 ;  PhiL  iii.  12,  13,  where  the  same  Greek  word 
occurs.  See  also  Eph.  iii.  18,  which  is  the  only  passage 
in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  present  one,  where 
the  word  is  rendered  by  "  comprehend." 

(6)  There  was  a  man,  or.  There  appeared  a  man. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  in  verse 
3,  "  were  made,"  "  was  made,"  and,  as  contrasted  with 
the  verb  "was"  in  verses  1,  2,  4,  signifies  the  coming 
into  being,  as  contrasted  with  original  existence.  In 
the  same  way  *'man"  is  emphatically  opposed  to 
"  the  Word,"  who  is  the  subject  of  the  previous  verses. 
"  The  Word  was  Grod :"  the  man  was  "  sent  from  God." 

On  the  mission  of  John,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  The 
name  was  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  striking  that  it  is 
given  here  without  the  usual  distinctive  "Baptist." 
The  writer  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  disciple  to 
teacher.  To  him  he  was  the  John.  A  greater  teacher 
had  not  then  apjpeared,  but  when  He  did  appear,  former 
teacher  and  disciple  alike  bear  witness  to  mm.  Great 
as  was  the  forerunner,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  became  greater  than  he  was,  and  to  alter  ages 
the  disciple  became  the  John,  and  his  earlier  master  is 
given  the  title  "  Baptist,"  which  distinguishes  the  man 
and  commemorates  the  work. 

(7)  For  a  Witness.— Stress  is  laid  upon  the  work 
of  John  as  ''witness."  This  was  generally  the  object 
of  his  coming.  It  was  specially  to  "  bear  witness  of 
the  Light."  The  purpose  of  testimony  is  conviction 
"  that  aU  men  through  mm  might  believe,"  i.e.,  through 
John,  through  his  witness.  Compare  with  this  pur- 
pose of  the  Baptist's  work  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle's 
writing,  as  he  himself  expresses  it  in  the  closing 
words  of  chap.  xx. ;  and  also  the  condition  and  work  ^ 
the  Apostleship,  as  laid  down  by  St.  Peter  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  Resurrection  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  The 
word  "  witness,"  with  its  cognate  forms,  is  one  of  the 
key-notes  of  the  Johannine  writings  recurring  alike  in 
the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  is 
partly  concealed  from  the  general  reader  by  the  various 
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BeveloHcn  to  Hie  Otm^ 


the  JAshiy  that  all  men  through  him 
might  Delieve.  ^^^  He  was  not  that 
Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light.  (^>  7%a^  was  the  true  Light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 


a  Heb.  11  & 


into  the  world.  ^^^^  He  was  in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  bj  him,' 
and  the  world  knew  him  not.  ^^>  He 
came  nnto  his  own,  and  his  own  re- 
ceiyed  him  not.    ^^  But  as  many  as 


renderings  "  record,"  "  testimony/'  **  witness,"  for  the 
one  Greek  root;  bnt  he  may  see  bv  consulting  any 
English  concordance  under  these  words,  how  frequently 
the  thought  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  See  especially 
Bey.  i  2,  9,  Notes. 

(8)  He  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent.— 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  statement  of  John's 
position  and  work  in  an  emphatic  form.  Now  first  for 
loo  years  a  greai  teacher  had  appeared  in  Israel.  The 
eyents  of  his  birth  and  life  had  excited  the  attention  of 
the  masses;  his  bold  messa^,  Hke  the  cry  of  another 
Elias,  found  its  way  in  bummg  words  to  the  slumber- 
ing heurts  of  men;  and  eyen  from  the  least  likely 
classes,  from  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  from  publican 
and  soldier,  there  came  the  heart's  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  P  "  The  extent  of  the  religious  reviyal 
does  not  impress  us,  because  it  passed  into  the  greater 
which  followed,  but  the  statement  of  a  publican  liying 
at  the  time  is  that  "  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judsa,  and  aU 
tibe  region  round  about  Jordan,  went  out  to  Him,  and 
were  roptized  of  Him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins  " 
(Matt.  iii.  5,  6).  But  what  was  this  power  in  their 
midst  ?  Who  could  be  the  person  uttering  these  more 
than  human  words  P  A  comparison  of  yerses  19  and 
20  in  this  chapter  with  Luke  iii.  15  shows  a  wide- 
npread  opinion  that  he  was  at  least  possibly  the  Mes- 
siah. He  himself  with  true  greatness  recognised  the 
greater,  but  as  in  many  a  like  case  in  after  days,  the 
followers  had  not  all  the  leader's  nobility  of  soul.  We 
shall  meet  signs  of  this  in  chans.  iii.  26  and  iy.  I.  We 
find  traces  of  it  in  Matt.  ix.  14,  Ac.  (see  Note  at  this 
place),  and  eyen  in  Ephesus,  as  late  as  St.  Paul's  third 
missionary  journey,  we  find  "  certain  disciples  "  knowing 
nothing  more  than  "John's  baptism  "  (Acts  xix.  1—^). 
It  was  at  Ephesus  that  this  Qospel  was  written  and  the 
existence  ot  a  body  of  such  "  d&ciples  "  may  haye  led 
to  the  full  statement  in  this  yerse  made  by  one  who  had 
himself  been  among  the  Baptist's  earliest  followers. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  disciple  who  wrote  these 
words.  He  is  content  to  claim  for  his  master  as  for 
himself  the  noblest  human  work,  "  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light."  No  one  may  add  to  it ;  all  may,  in  word 
and  Uf e,  bear  witness  to  it.  Every  discoyery  in  science 
and  advance  in  truth  is  a  removal  of  some  cloud  which 
hides  it  from  men ;  every  noble  character  is  bearing  it 
about ;  every  con<}uest  of  sin  is  extending  it.  It  nas 
been  stored  in  mmes  of  deepest  thought  in  all  affes. 
The  heedless  pass  over  the  surface  unconscious  of  it. 
The  world's  benefactors  are  they  who  bring  it  forth  to 
men  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Bijrhteousness.    (Comp.  chap.  v.  35,  and  Note  there.) 

W  That  was  the  true  Iiight.--The  right  render- 
ing  of  this  verse  is  uncertain.  It  would,  probably, 
give  a  better  sense  to  translate  it.  The  true  lAgkt 
lohieh  lighteth  every  man  woe  coming  into  the  world, 
«.«.,  was  manifesting  itself  at  the  time  when  John  was 
bearing  witness  ana  men  were  mistaking  the  lamp  for 
the  lignt.    (Comp.  chap.  v.  35,  Note.) 

The  true  Idght  was  not  'Hme"  as  opposed  to 
"  false/'  bat  "  true  "  as  answering  to  the  perfect  ideal, 
and  as  opposed  to  all  more  or  less  imperfect  repre- 
sentations. The  meaning  of  the  Greek  is  quite  clear. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  English  there 


is  but  one  word  to  represent  the  two  ideas.  The  word 
for  the  fuller  meaning  of  "  ideally  true  "  is  not  confined  to 
St.  John,  but  is  natiually  of  very  frequent  recurrence  in 
his  writings.  The  adjective  is  used  nine  times  in  this 
Gk)spel,  and  not  at  all  in  the  other  three.  A  comparison 
of  the  passages  will  show  howimportant  it  is  to  eeta  right 
conception  of  what  the  word  means,  and  wul  help  to 
g^ve  it.  (See  chaps,  iv.  23, 37 ;  vi.  32 ;  vii.  28 ;  viii.  16; 
xv.  1 ;  xvii.  3 ;  xix.  35.)  But,  as  ideally  true,  the  Light 
was  not  subject  to  the  changing  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  but  was  and  is  tnie  for  all  humanity,  and 
"  lighteth  every  man." 

(^)  In  the  world.— This  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
recalls  the  pre-incamate  existence  during  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  creative  act  itself.  (Gomp. 
yerses  2  and  3,  Note).  The  two  fkcts  are  the  constant 
presence  of  the  true  Light,  and  the  creation  of  the 
world  hj  Him.  The  world,  then,  in  its  highest  creature 
man,  with  spiritual  power  for  seeing  the  true  light, 
ought  to  have  recognised  Him.  Spirit  ought  ta 
have  felt  and  known  His  presence.  In  this  would 
have  been  the  exercise  of  its  true  power  and  its 
highest  good.  But  the  world  was  sense-bound,  and 
loflt  its  spiritual  perception,  and  ''knew  Him  not." 
This  verse  brings  back  again  the  thought  of  verses  3—5, 
to  prepare  for  the  deeper  ^loom  whi^  follows. 

(11)  He  oame,  as  distmct  from  the  "  was "  of  the 
previous  verse,  passes  on  to  the  historic  advent ;  bat 
as  that  was  but  the  more  distinct  act  of  which  there 
had  been  foreshadowings  in  every  appearance  and 
revelation  of  God,  these  Advents  (d  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  excluded. 

His  own  is  neuter,  and  the  same  word  which  is^ 
used  in  chap.  xix.  27,  where  it  is  rendered  "  his  own 
homeJ'  (Gomp.  chap.  xvi.  32,  margin,  and  Acts  xxi  6.) 
What  then  was  the  "  home  P  "  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  "  world  "  of  verse  10,  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  the 
home  of  Jewish  thought  was  the  land,  the  city,  the 
temple  bound  up  with  eveiy  Messianic  hope.  Traces  of 
this  abound  in  tne  Jewish  Scriptures.  Gomp.  especially 
Mai.  iii.  1,  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple."    (See  also  Luke  ii.  49,  Note.) 

His  own  in  the  second  clause  is  mascuHne-— the 
dwellers  in  His  own  home,  who  were  His  own  people, 
the  roecial  objects  of  His  love  and  care,  (^e  iSx. 
xix.  5;  Dent.  vii.  6;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4;  Isa.  xxxi.  9,  and 
Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  19  and  Tit.  ii.  14.)  We  turn  from 
the  coldness  of  a  strange  world  to  the  warmth  and 
welcome  of  a  loving  home.  The  world  knew  Him  not» 
and  He  came  to  His  own,  and  they  despised  Him ! 

Beoeived  him  not  is  stronf^r  than  "  knew  him 
not "  of  verse  10.  It  is  the  rejection  of  those  for  whom 
no  plea  of  ig^norance  can  be  urged,  of  those  "  who  see, 
and  therefore  their  sin  remainetn  "  (chap.  ix.  41). 

There  has  been  an  increasing  depth  in  the  tone  of 
sadness  which  cannot  now  g^w  deeper.  As  the 
revelation  has  become  clearer,  as  the  moral  power  and 
responsibility  of  acceptance  has  heen  stronger,  the  re- 
jection has  passed  into  wilful  refusal.  The  darkness 
comprehended  not ;  the  world  knew  not ;  His  own  re- 
ceived not. 

(i>)  Yet  the  light  ever  shineth,  and  the  better  things 
lie  hidden. 
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reoeived  him,  to  them  gave  he  power^  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even,  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name :  <^)  which  were 
bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  wiU  of  man,  bnt  of  God. 


1  OTiJjU  r<0ilU,  or, 
allBtt.1  10. 


<!*)  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and 
dwelt  among  ns,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,)  fidl  of  grace  and  l^nth. 

^)  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and 


As  many  as  reoeived  bim.~The  words  are  lees 
wide  and  yet  more  wide  than  "His  own."  Tlie 
nation  as  sach  repected  Him;  individnab  in  it  aoeepted 
Him;  but  not  mdiTiduals  of  that  nation  only.  All 
who  according  to  their  lisht  and  means  accept  Him, 
receive  fnmiHim  an  auinority  and  in  Him  a  moral 

Eower,  which  oonstitatee  them  members  of  the  tme 
ome  to  which  He  came,  and  the  tme  children  of  God. 
Thej  receive  in  acceptance  the  right  which  others  lost 
in  rejection.  (Gomp.  Bom.  ix. — ^zL)  The  word  ren- 
dered "  received ''  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  word  so 
rendered  in  verse  11.  The  latter  is  the  welcome  which 
may  be  eroected  as  due  from  His  own  home.  This  is 
the  reception  eiven  without  a  claim. 

To  ttiem  uiat  believe  on  his  name  repeats  the 
width  of  the  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  explains 
what  receiving  Him  means.  It  seems  natural  to  under- 
stand the  "  name  "  of  the  only  name  which  meets  us 
in  this  context,  that  is,  of  the  Logos  or  Word,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  will,  character,  nature  of  Qod.  (See 
on  verse  18.)  To  "believe  on"  is  one  of  St.  Jonn's 
characteristic  words  of  fuller  meaning.  To  believe  is 
to  accept  as  true ;  "  devils  believe  and  tremble  "  ( Jas. 
iL  19).  To  believe  in  is  to  trust  in,  confide  in.  To 
believe  on,  has  the  idea  of  motion  to  and  rest  upon ;  it 
is  here  the  going  forth  of  the  soul  upon,  and  its  rest 
upon,  the  fiim  basis  of  the  eternal  love  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  revealed  in  the  Word.  (Gomp.  Pearson  On  the 
(freed.  Art.  1,  p.  16.) 

(13)  Which  were  bom.— The  result  of  receiving 
Him  remains  to  be  explained.  How  could  they  become 
''sons  of  Qod  P  "  The  word  which  has  been  used  (verse 
12)  excludes  the  idea  of  adoption,  and  asserts  the  natural 
relation  of  child  to  father.  The  nation  claimed  this 
through  its  descent  from  Abraham.  But  they  are 
Abraham's  children  who  are  of  Abraham's  fidth.  There 
is  a  higher  generation,  which  is  spiritual,  while 
they  thought  only  of  the  lower,  which  is  phvsicaL  The 
condition  is  the  submissive  receptivitv  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  origin  of  life  is  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
inll  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

(U)  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt. 
— ^The  realitv  of  the  moral  power  and  dumfe 
wrought  in  tnose  that  believed  recalls  and  is  itself 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  in  which  thev  believed. 
Han  came  to  be  a  son  of  God,  because  the  Am  of  God 
became  man.  They  were  not,  as  the  Docets  of  that 
time  said,  believers  in  an  appearance.  "The  Word 
was  made  flesh."  The  term  '*  flesh  "  expresses  human 
nature  as  opposed  to  the  divine,  and  material  nature  as 
opposed  to  the  spiritual,  and  is  for  this  reason  used 
ratner  than  "body,"  for  there  may  be  a  purely  spiritual 
body  (see  Note  on  1  Oor.  xv.  40—44);  and  rather 
than  "  man,"  which  is  used  in  chaps,  v.  27  and  vui.  40, 
for  of  man  the  spiritual  is  the  hignest  part.  It  is  not 
the  approach  of  the  divine  and  human  natoie  in  the 
leffion  of  the  spiritual  which  is  common  to  both  that 
strikes  the  writer  with  wonder,  but  that  men  should 
have  power  to  become  sons  of  God,  and  that  the  Word, 
of  whose  gkiy  he  has  spoken  in  the  earlier  verses, 
should  beoxme  flesh.  (Oomp.  PhiL  ii.  6 — 8;  2  Cknr. 
yiii.  9,  Notes.) 
Dwelt    among    Ti8.~The    Greek  word  means 


"  tabernacled,"  "  soioumed  "  among  us.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, suggested  by  the  similarity  of  sound  witli 
"  Sh^khinan,"  a  term  frequently  apphed  in  tiie  Targums 
or  Ghaldee  Paraphrases,  though  the  substantive  no- 
where occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  to  the  visible 
svmbol  of  the  divine  Presence  which  appeared  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Targums,  moreover, 
frequently  identify  the  Sh^^khinah  with  the  "Memra"  or 
Word.  (Gomp.  JSzewmu  uL)  The  thought,  then, 
of  this  Presence  brings  back  to  the  writer's  mind  the 
days  and  weeks  and  months  they  had  spent  with  the 
Word  who  had  pitched  His  tent  among  them.  He  had 
been  among  the  first  to  follow  Him,  and  of  the  last  with 
Him.  He  had  been  of  those  who  had  seen  the  glory 
of  the  Transfiguration,  who  had  entered  wiiii  their 
Master  into  the  chamber  of  death,  who  had  been  with 
Him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Hbs  eye,  more 
than  that  of  any  other,  had  pierced  the  veil  and  gazed 
upon  the  Presence  within.  And  now  the  old  man, 
looking  forward  to  the  unveiled  Presence  of  the  future, 
loves  to  think  and  tell  of  the  past,  that  the  Presence  may 
be  to  others  all  it  had  been  to  him.  He  is  conscious 
that  the  statement  of  this  verse  needs  evidence  of  no 
common  order;  but  this  is  present  in  the  words  and 
lives  of  men  whose  whole  moral  beinff  declared  it 
true,  and  the  test  is  within  the  power  of  alL  (Oomp. 
especially  1  John  i.) 

The  glory. — Oomp.  chaps,  ii.  11  and  xi.  4.  There 
is  probably  a  special  reference  here  to  the  Trans- 
figuration. (See  Note  on  Matt.  xvii.  2,  and  comp.  the 
testimony  of  another  eye-witness  in  2  Pet.  i.  17.) 

As  of  the  only  begotten.— Better,  as  of  an  only 
begotten — i.e.,  glory  such  as  is  the  attribute  of  an  only 
begotten  Son.  The  term  as  applied  to  the  person  of  our 
Lord,  is  found  only  in  St.  John,  verse  18;  chap.  iii.  16, 18 ; 
1  Ep.  iv  9.  It  is  used  four  times  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  always  of  the  only  child.  (Luke 
vii.  12 ;  viii.  42 ;  ix.  38 ;  Heb.  xi.  17.)  The  close  con- 
nection here  with  the  word  Father,  and  the  contrast 
with  the  sonship  by  moral  generation  in  verse  12,  fixes 
the  sense  as  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Word,  *'  the 
only  beffotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  His  Father 
ben>re  tSl  worlds." 

Of  the  Father. — ^The  English  does  not  fully  express 
the  meaning.  It  would  be  better  to  read,  from  with 
the  Faiher.  (Oomp.  chaps,  vi.  46,  vii.  29,  xvi.  27.)  The 
thouffht  is  of  tiie  Rloiy  witnessed  on  earth  of  the  only 
besptten  Son  who  nad  come  from  Gtod. 

Full  of  grace  and  truth. — ^These  words  do  not 
refer  to  the  "  Father,"  or  to  "  the  gloiy,"  but  to  "  the 
Word."  The  structure  of  the  English  sentence  is 
ambiguous,  but  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  is  ^uite 
clear.  Th^  represent  a  Hebrew  formula,  enressing  a- 
divine  attribute,  and  the  passage  which  is  aunost  cer- 
tainly present  to  the  thougnt  here  is  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  nature  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6.  Oomp.  2  Sam.  ii. 
6 ;  Ps.  XXV.  10 ;  Ivii.  10 ;  Ixxxix.  15).  These  witnesses, 
too,  had  seen  Giod,  not  indeed  in  the  mountain  only,  but 
as  dwelling  amonc^  tiiem.  Every  word  a  ray  of  truth, 
and  every  act  a  oeam  of  love,  they  thougnt  of  that 
life  "as  one  with  the  divine  Essence ;  of  that  glory"  a« 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.    (Oomp.  verse  17.) 

(15)  John  bare  witness  of  hixn,  and  oried.— 
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cried,  saying.  This  was  he  of  whom  I 
spake.  He  l£at  cometh  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me:  for  he  was  before 
(M)  And  of  his  fidness  have  all  we 


me. 


received,*  and  grace  for  grace.  <^^>  For 


bi  Tim.  6. 10; 
lJolm4.U. 


a  OoL  1. 19L 


the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  <^)  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime ;  *  the  only 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him. 


Better,  John  heareth  toittiesa  of  him,  and  crieth.  The 
latter  verb  is  past  in  tense,  out  present  in  meaning. 
For  the  sense  comp.  Note  on  cnap.  vii.  37.  The 
writer  thinks  of  the  testimony  as  ever  present,  ever 
forceful.  Twice  on  successiye  days  had  he  heard  them 
from  the  lip9  of  the  Baptist ;  throe  times  within  a  few 
verses  does  ne  himself  record  them.  (Comp.  verses  27 
and  30.)  They  are  among  the  words  stamped  on  the 
heart  in  the  crisis  of  life,  and  as  fresh  in  the  &ged 
Apostle  as  they  had  been  in  the  youthful  inquirer.  Me 
remembers  how  he  heard  them,  and  from  whom  they 
came.  That  wondrous  spiritual  power  in  their  midst 
which  all  men  felt,  whose  witness  men  would  have 
iiccepted  had  he  declared  that  he  was  himself  the 
Ghnst,  uttered  his  witness  then,  and  it  holds  good  now. 
It  is  quoted  here  as  doselv  bound  up  with  the  personal 
reminiscence  of  verse  14,  and  with  the  thought  of 
verses  6  and  7. 

(10)  And  of  his  ftilness.— Not  a  continuance  of  the 
witness  of  John,  but  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  and 
closely  connected  with  verse  14.  This  is  seen  in  the 
"  all  we,"  and  in  "  fulness  "  ("  full  ")  and  "  grace,*' 
which  are  kev- words  of  both  verses. 

Fulness  is  a  technical  theological  term,  meeting  us 
again  in  this  sense  in  the  Epistles  to,  as  here  in  the 
(^3sx>el  from,  the  Asiatic  Churches.  (Comp.  especially 
Col.  i.  19;  u.  9;  Eph.  i.  23;  iii.  19;  iv.  13.)  The  ex- 
position belongs  to  the  Notes  on  these  passages.  Here 
it  means  the  plenitude  of  divine  attributes,  the  "  glory 
.  .  .  full  of  grace  and  truth."  "  Of,"  or  better,  oid  of 
this  fulness  does  each  individual  receive,  and  thus  the 
ideal  church  becomes  "his  body,  the  fulness  of  him 
that  mieth  all  things  in  aU." 

Have  all  we  received. — Better,  we  all  received. 
The  point  of  time  is  the  same  as  in  verse  12,  and  the 
"we  all"  is  co-extensive  with  "as  many  as."  The 
power  to  become  children  of  God  was  part  of  the 
divine  fulness  which  they  received  in  receiving  him. 

And  grace  for  grace. — ^Perhaps,  even  grace  for 
mace  gives  the  meaning  less  doubtfully.  The  thought 
ss,  We  all  received  of  His  fulness,  and  that  which  we 
received  was  grace  for  grace.  The  original  faculty  of 
reception  was  itself  a  fiee  gift,  and  in  the  use  of  this 
grace  there  was  given  the  greater  power.  The  words 
mean  "  grace  in  exchange  for,  instead  of,  g^race."  The 
fulness  of  the  supply  is  constant ;  the  power  to  receive 
increases  with  the  use,  or  diminishes  with  the  neglect, 
of  that  which  we  already  have.  "  Whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given,  and  ne  shall  have  more  abundance : 
bnt  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath"  (Matt.  xiii.  12).  No  truth  is  in 
precept  or  in  parable  of  the  Great  Teacher  more  con- 
stant than  this;  no  lesson  is  more  brightly  or  more 
fismdly  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  those  who  heard  Him. 
What  instances  of  its  meaning  must  have  crowded  on 
the  writer's  mind  in  the  nation,  in  the  disciples,  in  the 
Twelve,  and  even  in  the  differingpower  ox  perception 
in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Three !  "  W'e  all  received,"  but 
with  what  difference  of  degfree ! 

07)  The  word  "  for "  connects  this  verse  ^^^7  of 
explanation  with  what  has  gone  before.  The  Old 
Testament  thought  of  grace  and  truth  has  been  already 
present  in  verse  14.     The  fulness  of  these   divine 


attributes  has  been  beheld  in  the  glory  of  the  Word. 
The  revelation  of  them,  that  is,  the  removing  of  the  veil 
which  hides  the  knowable,  has  been  made  dependent 
on  the  use  of  the  already  known.  But  this  is  the 
essence  of  Christianity  as  distinct  from  Judaism ;  of  a 
spiritual  roligion  developed  from  within  as  distinct 
from  a  formal  religion  imposed  from  without;  of  a 
religion  of  principles,  and  therefore  true  for  all  time 
and  for  all  men,  as  distinct  from  a  religion  cf  works, 
based,  indeed,  on  an  eternal  truth  (the  oneness  and  the 
righteousness  of  God)  but  still  specially  designed 
for  a  chosen  people  and  for  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion. The  law  was  given  (from  witnout)  by  the  human 
agency  of  Moses.  The  true  ^race  and  truth  came  into 
being  b^  means  of  Jesus  Chnst.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  receive  grace  for  grace,  there  being  in  Him  an  ever 
constant  fnmess  of  grace,  and  for  the  man  who  uses 
the  grace  thus  given  an  ever  constant  realisation  of 
deeper  trutii.  Note  that  here,  when  the  divinity  and 
humanify  have  both  been  dwelt  upon,  and  in  contrast 
to  the  historic  Moses,  the  name  Jesus  Christ  first 
appears.  Is  there,  too,  in  this  union  of  the  human  and 
divine  names  a  reference  to  the  union  in  Him  of  the 
faculty  to  receive  and  the  truth  to  fulfil  P  St.  Luke 
speaks  of  Him  as  "  increasing  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  m  favour  (g^race)  with  God  and  man"  (ii.  52; 
see  Note  there). 

(^8)  jsfo  man  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  time. — ^The 
full  knowledge  of  truth  is  one  with  the  revelation  of 
Grod,  but  no  man  has  ever  had  this  full  knowledge. 
The  primarv  reference  is  still  to  Moses  (oomp.  Ex. 
xxxiii.  20, 23),  but  the  words  hold  good  of  eveir  attempt 
to  bridge  from  the  human  stand-point  the  gull  between 
man  and  Giod.  "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God" 
(1  Cor.  i.  21),  and  systems  which  have  resulted  from  at- 
tempts of  the  finite  to  grasp  the  Infinite  are  but  as  the 
vision  of  a  dream  or  the  wila  fancy  of  a  wandering  mind. 

The  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  me  Father. — ^The  oneness  of  essence  and 
of  existence  is  made  prominent  by  a  natural  figure,  as 
necessary  in  Him  who  is  to  reveal  the  nature  of  QtoA. 
The  "  is  in  "  is  probably  to  be  explained  of  the  return 
to,  and  presence  with  the  Father  after  the  Ascension. 

Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  other  authorities  read 
hero,  "Only  begotten  God,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father."  It  will  be  convenient  to  group  to- 
gether the  passages  of  this  Gospel,  where  there  are 
important  various  readings  in  one  Note.  See  EoBCwrmu 
B  :    Some  Variations  in  the  Text  of  8t  John^s  OoepeL 

He  hath  declared  him. — "  He,''  emphaticaUy  as 
distinct  &om  all  others,  this  being  the  chief  <Aee 
of  the  Word ;  declared,  rather  than  "hath  declared ;  ** 
"  Him  "  is  not  found  in  the  original  text,  which  means 
"  He  was  interpreter,"  "  He  was  expositor/  The  word 
was  used  technically  of  the  interpretation  of  sacred 
rites  and  laws  handed  down  bv  tradition.  Plato,  e.^.» 
uses  it  of  the  Delphian  Apollo,  who  is  the  "  national 
expositor  "  {Bep.  iv.  427).  The  verse  is  connected,  by  a 
likeness  of  Greek  words  too  striking  to  be  accidenial, 
with  the  question  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  asked  some 
three  centuries  before,  "  Who  hath  seen  Him  thai  he 
might  tell  us?"  (Ecdus.  xliii.  31).  The  answer  to 
every  such  question,  dimly  thought  or  clearly  askedf  is 
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The  Jew9  8end  to  Question 


ST,  JOHN,  I. 


John  the  Baptist, 


f^)  And  this  is  the  record  of  John, 
when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites 
from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  Who  art 
thou  ?  (^)  And  he  confessed,  and  denied 
not ;  but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ. 
<2^)  And  they  asked  him.  What  then? 
Art  thou  Elias?  And  he  saith,  I  am 
not.  Art  thou  that  prophet?^  And  he 
answered.  No.     (22)  ^en  said  they  unto 


A.D.80. 


a]fatt.&& 


1  Or.  aprqpM. 


him.  Who  art  thou?  that  we  may  give 
an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What 
sayest  thou  of  thyself?  ^^  He  said,* 
I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias.  (^^  And 
they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Phari- 
sees. (^^  And  they  asked  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if 


that  no  man  hath  ever  so  known  Ood  as  to  be  His  in- 
terpreter; that  the  hmnan  conception  of  God  as 
"•terrible"  and  "great"  and  " marveUous "  (Ecdns. 
xliiL  29)  is  not  that  of  His  essential  character ;  that  the 
tme  conception  is  that  of  the  loving  Father  in  whose 
bosom  is  the  only  Son,  and  that  this  Son  is  the  only 
tme  Word  nttering  to  man  the  will  and  character  and 
being  of  God. 

£2.  Manifestation  of  Jesus.  Varying  Degrees 
of  Acceptance  (chaps,  i.  19— ir.  54). 

(1)  The  Witness  of   the   Baptist   (chap.  L 

12-40): 

(a)  To  the  messengers  of  the  SanhedHn  (verses 

19—28); 

(b)  At  the  appearance  of  Jesus  (verses  29 — 34); 

(c)  To  the  two  disciples  (verses  35—40).] 

(W)  The  narrative  is  connected  with  the  prologue  by 
the  record  of  John,  which  is  common  to  ooth  (verse 
15),  and  opens  therefore  with  "  And." 

The  Jews. — This  term,  originally  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  extended  after  the 
Captivity  to  the  whole  nation  of  which  that  tribe  was 
the  chief  part.  Used  by  St.  John  more  than  seventy 
times,  it  is  to  be  understood  generally  of  the  repre- 
ftentatives  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
JndsBa,  and  of  these  as  opposed  to  the  teaching  and 
work  of  Christ.  He  was  nimself  a  Jew,  bat  the  true 
idea  of  Jndaism  had  led  him  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 
old  name  is  to  him  but  as  the  husk  that  had  been  burst 
in  the  growth  of  life.  It  remains  for  them  to  whom 
the  name  was  all,  and  who,  trying  to  cramp  life  within 
rigid  forms,  had  crushed  out  its  power. 

Priests  and  Levites.— The  word  "Levite"  occurs 
only  twice  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  —  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  32),  and  in  the 
description  of  Joses  (Acts  iv.  36).  It  is  clear  £rom  such 
passages  as  2  Chron.  xxii.  7 — 9 ;  xxxv.  3 ;  Neh.  viii  7, 
that  part  of  the  function  of  the  Levites  was  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Law,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
"  scribes  "  were  often  identical  with  them.  We  have, 
then,  here  two  divisions  of  the  Sanhedrin,  as  we  have 
two  in  the  frequent  phrase  of  the  other  Evangelists, 
'"scribes,"  and  "elders,"  the  scribes  (Levites)  being 
common  to  both,  and  the  three  divisions  being  priests, 
Levites  (scribes),  and  elders  (notables).  (Comp.  verse 
24,  and  Note  on  Matt.  v.  20.) 

From  Jerusalem  is  to  be  taken  with  "sent,"  not 
with  "  priests  and  Levites."  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  John  had  excited  so  much  attention 
that  the  Sanhedrin  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  make  an 
official  inquiry.  The  jud^nent  of  the  case  of  a  false 
prophet  is  speciallv  named  in  the  Mishna  as  beloxiging 
to  the  council  of  the  Seventy  One.  (Comp.  Luke 
xxiii.  33.) 

(20)  Confessed,  and  denied  not;  but  oonfessed. 
— Comp.  for  the  style.  Note  on  verse  3. 


I  am  not.~The  better  reading  places  the  pronoun 
in  the  most  emphatic  position :  "  H  is  not  I  who  am  the 
Messiah."  He  understands  their  question,  then, "  Who 
art  thou  ?  "  as  eiroressin^  the  general  expectation,  "  Is 
it  thou  who  art  the  Messiah  P  " 

(21)  What  then  P— Not "  What  art  thou  then  P  "  but 
expressing  surprise  at  the  answer,  and  passing  on  with 
impatience  to  the  alternative,  "Art  thou  EliasP" 
(Comp.  on  this  and  the  following  question,  Deut.  xviii. 
15, 18;  Isa.  xl.  ff ;  Mai,  iv.  5 ;  2  Mace.  ii.  1—8;  and  Note 
on  Matt.  xvi.  14).  The  angel  had  announced  that  "  he 
shall  go  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  EUas." 
The  Lord  declared  "Elias  is  come  already"  (Matt. 
xviii.  12, 13),  and  yet  the  Forerunner  can  assert  that,  in 
the  literal  sense  in  which  they  ask  the  question  and 
would  understand  the  answer,  he  is  not  Elias,  still 
less  "  the  prophet,"  bv  which,  whether  thinking  of  the 
words  of  Moses  or  uie  fuller  vision  of  Isaiah  from 
which  he  immediately  quotes,  he  would  understand  the 
Messiah  himself. 

(22)  That  we  may  give  an  answer.— He  has 
given  the  "  No "  to  idl  the  ideas  thev  had  formed  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  left  to  them  out  to  draw  the 
definite  statement  from  himself,  or  to  return  to  their 
senders  empty  handed. 

(»)  But  he  still  «ves  the  "  No."  They  think  of  his 
person  and  his  worK.  He  thinks  of  neither.  His  eye 
IS  fixed  on  the  coming  One.  Li  this  presence  his  own 
personality  has  no  existence.  He  is  as  a  voice,  not  to  be 
inquired  about  but  heard.  They  are  acting  as  men  who 
ask  questions  about  the  messenger  of  a  great  king  who 
is  coming  to  them  and  is  at  hand,  instead  of  hastening 
witii  ever^  effort  to  make  ready  for  him.  (Comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  lii.  3.) 

(24)  They  which  were  sent.— The  best  MSS.  omit 
the  relative,  and  the  verse  thus  becomes,  "  And  they 
had  been  sent  from  the  Pharisees."  (For  account  of 
the  Pluurisees,  see  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  7.)  The  statement 
is  made  to  explain  the  question  which  follows,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  m  this  Gospel,  where  the  Sad- 
ducees  are  nowhere  mentioned,  the  term  "  Pharisees " 
seems  to  be  used  almost  in  the  sense  of  *'  Sanhedrin." 
(Comp.  chaps,  iv.  1 ;  viii.  3 ;  xi.  46,  57.) 

(25)  Why  baptizest  thou  then  P^Baptism,  which 
was  certainly  one  of  the  initiatory  rites  of  proselytes  in 
the  second  or  third  century  a.d.,  was  probably  so 
before  the  work  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  baptism, 
therefore,  which  is  strange  to  the  questioners,  but  the 
fact  that  he  places  Jews  and  even  Pharisees  (Matt.  iii. 
7)  in  an  analogous  position  to  that  of  proselytes,  and 
makes  them  to  pass  through  a  rite  which  marks  them 
out  as  impure,  and  needing  to  be  cleansed  before  they 
enter  ''the  kingdom  of  heaven."  By  what  authoritv 
does  he  these  things?  Thev  had  interpreted  sucli 
passages  as  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  fr.  to  mean  that  Baptism 
should  be  one  of  the  marks  of  Messiah's  work.  None 
less  thim  the  Christ,  or  Elias,  or  "  the  prophet "  could 
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His  Answer  eo^pla%n$ 


ST.  JOHN,  I. 


his  BapUim^ 


thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias, 
neither  that  prophet?  ^^^  John  an- 
swered them,  saying,  I  baptize  with 
water:  but  there  sl^deth  one  among 
yon,  whom  ye  know  not ;  ^^^  he  it  is/ 
who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before 


altatt.&U;Aett 

19.4. 


me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose.  <®)  These  things  were  done 
in  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
was  baptizing. 

(29)  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus 
coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold  the 


enact  a  rite  like  this.    John  is  assuming  their  power, 
and  yet  is  not  one  of  them. 

(36)  I  baptise  with  water.  ^~  The  passage  of 
Ezekiel  is  prohably  present  to  the  mind,  with  its  con- 
trast between  water  and  spirit. 

(27)  He  it  is  ...  is  preferred  before  me.— 
Insertions  made  to  harmonise  the  yerse  with  yerses 
15  and  30.  Omitting  them  we  haye,  "  He  who  cometh 
after  me"  as  the  subject  of  the  yerb  ''standeth," 
and  the  whole  sentence,  is  "  He  who  cometh  after 
me,  the  thong  of  whose  sandal  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose,  standeth  among  you  and  ye  know  Tfim 
not."  This  is  the  authority  for  baptism,  the  outer 
sign  of  the  Messiah's  Adyent,  for  He  is  already 
standing  in  their  midst.    Here  is  the  answer  to  their 

guestion.      John's  work  is  simply  ministerial.     The 
aptism  of  the  Spirit  is  at  hand.    The  coming  One  has 
come.    (Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  11  and  Mark  i.  7.) 

(28)  Bethabara  beyondJordan  should  be,  ^et/uinj^ 
beyond  Jordan.  Origen  found  "  Bethany  "  in  "  almost 
all  the  copies,"  but  not  being  able  to  find  the  place, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  tmit  it  must  be  Bethabara 
which  he  heard  of,  with  a  local  tradition  that  John  had 
baptised  there;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  the 
Fathers  generally.  In  support  of  this  the  etymology 
of  Bethabara  (=  "  ford-house ")  is  compared  with  a 
possible  meaning  of  Bethimy  ( =  "  ship-nouse "),  and 
the  two  are  Tegarded  as  popular  names  of  some  well- 
known  ford,  one  of  which  giadually  ceased  to  be  known 
as  the  name  of  this  place,  because  it  became  appro- 
priated as  a  name  of  the  Bethany  made  promment 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beUeyed  that  this  argument  from  etymology 
is  at  least  precarious;  that  ignorance  of  the  place  after 
three  hunared  years — and  these  years  of  war  and 
nnsettlement — ^is  not  unnatural;  that  the  tradition  in 
fayour  of  Bethabara,  which  was  then  a  fayourite  place 
for  baptism,  is  one  likely  to  haye  grown  with  this  fact ; 
and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  adopting  the  critical 
decision  of  Origen,  who  rejected  the  almost  unanimous 
eyidence  of  MSS.  in  fayour  of  this  tradition  at  second 
hand.  We  are,  moreoyer,  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Beth- 
abara, and  the  identification  with  either  Beth-barah 
( Judg.  yii.  24),  or  Beth-nimrah  (Num.  xxzii.  36 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  27),  which  in  some  readings  of  the  LXX.  had 
taken  the  forms  Bethabra  and  Betharaba,  g^yes  a 
position  much  too  far  to  the  south,  for  tiie  writer  is 
clearly  speaking  of  a  place  within  easy  approach  of 
Galilee  (yerse  43  and  cbap.  ii.  1),  and  he  is  careful  to 
note  the  succession  of  days  and  eyen  hours.  It  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  that  the  narratiye  in  Matt.  iii.  5 
and  Mark  i.  5  seems  to  require  a  place  of  easy  access 
from  Jerusalem,  for  the  positions  are  not  necessarily 
the  same,  and  the  account  there  is  of  a  general  im- 
pression, while  here  we  haye  the  minute  details  of  an 
eye-witness.  Himself  a  disciple  of  John,  he  remembers 
ine  place  where  he  was  then  dwelling  and  baptising, 
and  ne  knows  that  this  Bethany  is  "  beyond  Jordan," 
just  as  he  knows  that  the  other  is  "  the  town  of  Mary 
and  her  sister  Martha"  (chap.  xi.  1),  and  that  it  "was 
niflrh  onto  Jerusalem,  about  nfteen  furlongs  oB.  (chap. 


zL  18).  Dr.  Caspari  belieyes  that  a  "Bethany" 
answering  the  demands  of  the  context  is  to  be  found  in 
the  yillage  Tellanije  or  Tellanihje,  which  is  in  the  lolan 
to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (comp.  chan.  z.  40). 
It  is  near  a  ford  of  the  Jordan,  with  seyeral  brooks 
interyening.  The  identify  of  name  depends  upon  the 
frequent  substitution  by  the  Arabs  of  "TeU"  (=  "hill") 
for  "Beth"  (=" house"),  so  that  the  present  word 
represents  Beth-anije,  or  Bethany.  Dr.  Caspari's  state* 
ment  is  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  Few, 
perhaps,  will  fully  accept  the  author's  opinion,  "With 
regard  to  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusion  respecting  the 
site,  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt"  {Uhron,  and 
€^eogr,,  Introd,,  p.  93),  but  it  is  based  upon  a  reading  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  is,  at  least,  a  pro- 
bable interpretation. 

We  haye  in  these  yerses  also  a  note  of  time.  John 
now  knows  the  Messiah,  though  others  do  not.  This 
inquiry  of  the  legates  from  Jerusalem  was,  therefore, 
after  tne  baptism  at  our  Lord  (yerses  31,  33),  and  if  so, 
after  the  Temptation  also.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  iy.  1.) 

(29)  The  next  day.— We  pass  on  to  the  witness 
of  John  on  the  second  day,  when  he  sees  Jesus 
coming  unto  him,  probably  on  the  return  from  th& 
Temp&tion.  Forty  days  had  passed  since  they  met 
before,  and  since  John  loiew  at  the  baptism  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.  These  days  were  for  the  One  a 
period  of  loneliness,  temptation,  and  yictory.  They 
must  haye  been  for  the  other  a  time  of  quickened 
energy,  wondering  thought,  and  earnest  study  of 
what  the  prophets  foretold  the  Messianic  aayent 
should  be.  r^rominent  among  those  prophecies  which 
eyery  Babbi  of  that  day  interpreted  of  the  Messiah, 
was  Isa.  Iii.  13;  liii.  12.  We  know  that  on  the 
preyious  day  the  fortieth  chapter  is  quoted  (yerse  23), 
and  that  tnis  prophet  is  therefore  in  the  speaker^s 
thoughte.  Side  by  side  with  these  thoughte  was  the 
daily  continuing  tale  of  g^ef  and  sorrow  and  on  from 
those  who  came  to  be  baptised.  How  often  must 
there  haye  came  te  the  mind  such  words  as,  "  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  "  He  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  te  the  slaughter,"  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many  "  I 
The  Messiah,  then,  was  the  seryant  of  Jehoyah,  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb  of  Isaiah's  thought.  While  the  heart 
bums  with  this  liying  truth  that  all  men  needed,  and 
that  one  heart  only  Imew,  that  same  Form  is  seen  ad- 
yancing.  It  bears  indeed  no  halo  of  glory,  bat  it  bears 
marks  of  the  agonising  contest  and  yet  tne  calm  of  ac- 
complished yictory.  "  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness," 
"no  oeauty  that  we  should  desire  Him."  John  looks  at 
Him  as  He  is  coming,  sees  there  liying,  walking  in  their 
midst,  the  bearer  of  the  world's  sin  and  sorrow ;  and  atters 
words  than  which  in  depth  and  width  of  meaning  none 
more  full  haye  eyer  come  from  human  lips,  "  Behold  tha 
Lamb  of  Gk)d  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

The  margin  giyes  "beareth"  as  an  altematiye 
rendering  for  "taketh  away,"  and  this  union  exactly 
expresses  the  force  of  the  original.  He  is  ever  taking 
away  sin,  but  this  He  does  by  bearing  the  burden  Him- 
self. (Comp.  1  John  iiL  5.)  A  reference  to  the  words  of 
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and  to  tiie  Two  JHeciplea* 


Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh^  away  the 
3in  of  the  world.  (*^)  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  said,  After  me  cometh  a  man 
which  is  preferred  before  me:  for  he 
was  before  me.  ^^)  And  I  knew  him 
not :  but  that  he  should  be  made  mani- 
fest to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come  bap- 
tizmg  with  water.  (^)  And  John  bare 
record,'  sayings  I  saw  the  Spirit  descend- 
ing from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it 
abode  upon  him.  ^^^  And  I  kiiew  him 
not:  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me. 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit 


lOr.&ioriM. 


alUttSLU. 


descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the 
same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (^)  And  I  saw,  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Qod. 

(35)  Again  the  next  day  after  John 
stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples ;  (^)  and 
looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 
saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!  W  And 
the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and 
they  followed  Jesus.  <*)  Then  Jesus 
turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them.  What  seek  ye  9  They 
said  unto  him,  Babbi,  (which  is  to 
say,  being  interpreted.  Master,)  where 


Isa.  liii.  4,  above,  fully  establishes  this.  The  Baptist 
probably  used  the  very  word  of  the  prophet;  but 
the  Evangelist  does  not,  in  recording  tms  for  Greek 
readers,  use  the  word  of  the  LXX.  as  St.  Peter  does 
(1  Pet.  ii.  24,  "bare  our  sin  in  His  own  bodv"),  but 
re-translates,  and  chooses  the  wider  word  which  in- 
cludes both  meanings. 

(90)  This  is  he. — ^These  words  meet  us  here  for  the 
third  time.  They  come  in  verse  15,  and  in  part  in 
verse  27.  Here,  as  before,  they  are  a  quotation  of  an 
earlier  and  unrecorded  statement  of  the  &iptist,  uttered 
in  proverbial  form,  and  to  be  understood  in  their  fulfil- 
ment.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  30.) 

(SI)  And  I  Knew  him  not. — ^Better,aYu2  lalao  knew 
Him  not;  so  again  in  verse  33.  The  reference  is  to 
"  whom  je  know  not "  of  versb  26,  and  the  assertion  is 
not,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  John  did 
know  Him  on  His  approach  to  baptism  (Matt.  iii.  13,  see 
Note).  In  the  sense  tnat  they  did  not  Imow  Him  stand- 
ing among  them,  he  did  not  know  Him,  though  with 
the  incidents  of  His  birth  and  earlier  years  and  even 
features  he  must  have  been  familiar.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  Son  of  Mary  was  unknown  to  tibe  son  of  Elizabeth, 
though  One  had  dwelt  in  Nazareth  and  the  other  "  was 
in  the  deserts  till  tiie  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel " 

£iuke  L  80 ;  ii.  51).  He  Imew  not  all,  but  there  must 
ve  been  many  wondering  tiboughts  of  that  wondrous 
life.  Gould  it  be  the  life  that  i^  looked  for  P  but  no; 
there  was  little  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  carpenter  of  a  country  village  (comp.  Mark  vi.  3). 
What  he  did  know  was,  that  his  own  wori  as  herald  de- 
elaied  "  that  He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,"  and 
in  that  conviction  he  proclaimed  the  coming  King,  and 
bej^  the  Messianic  baptism.  The  Person  would  be 
His  own  witness.  Heaven  would  give  its  own  sign  to 
those  who  could  spirituallv  read  it.  The  fiaptiser  with 
the  Spirit  would  Himself  be  so  fully  baptised  with  the 
8]^irit  coming  upon  and  dwelling  in  Him,  that  to  the 
spiritual  eye  it  would  take  visual  form  and  be  seen  "  as 
a  dove  descending  from  heaven." 

Am  I  oome. — Better,  came, 

(32, 33)  In  these  verses  the  Evangelist  again  makes 
prominent  the  solemn  witness  of  John,  giving  the 
process  by  which  conviction  had  come  to  bis  own  mind. 

W  I  saw. — ^Better,  I  have  seen,  or  beheld.  The 
vision  is  in  its  result  ever  present,  and  is  all-conclusive 
evidence.  (Oomp.  the  words  in  their  historic  setting. 
Matt.  iii.  16,  Note.) 

(84)  And  I  saw  and  bare  record.— Better,  and  I 
have  aeen  and  hone  borne  vntnese,  as  in  verse  32.  The 
result  of  personal  conviction  was,  that  he  forthwith 
testified  to  others,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 


present.  One  of  the  sayings  taught  to  his  scholars 
was,  "  He  was  (existed)  before  me."  The  revelation  of 
the  baptism  and  the  voice  heard  from  heaven  (Matt. 
iii.  17)  has  given  to  this  its  true  meaning.  Teacher 
has  now  learnt,  and  learner  is  now  taught,  mat  Jesus  is 
this  pre-existent  Being,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Gtod. 

(35/ Again  the  next  day  after  John  stood.— 
Better,  The  next  day  <igain  John  was  standing.    The 
description  is  of  a  scene  present  to  the  mind,  and  by 
one  of  the  two  disciples  (verse  40).     The  ''again 
refers  to  verse  29. 

Two  of  hifl  disciples.— There  is  no  reason  for 
thJTilring  that  these  were  absent  on  the  previous  day, 
and  that  the  testimony  is  speciallv  repeated  for  them. 
Bather  it  is  that,  in  that  band  of  disciples  too,  there  is 
an  inner  circle  of  those  who,  because  they  can  receive 
more,  are  taught  more.  They  had  heard  the  words 
before,  it  may  be  had  talked  together  about  them,  at 
least  in  individual  thought  had  tried  to  follow  them, 
and  now  they  have  come  to  the  Teacher  again.  Can  we 
doubt  what  questions  fill  the  heart  or  shape  them- 
selves in  word  ?  He  had  passed  through  their  struggle 
from  darkness  into  light.  There  is  a  Presence  with 
them  which  he  now  knows,  and  before  which  his  own 
work  must  cease.  The  passing  voice  is  no  longer 
needed  now  that  the  abiding  Word  has  come.  Can  wo 
doubt  what  his  answer  is  P 

(96)  And  looking  upon.— Better,  and  he  looked 
vpon  Jesus  as  He  u*as  walking,  and  saith.  The  word 
"looked  upon " exprebses  a  fixed,  earnest  gaze.  (Comp. 
verse  42;  Matt.  xu.  26;  Mark  x.  21,  27;  &c.)  At  this 
look,  1^  the  old  thoughts  in  their  fulness  come  crowding 
back.    Yes.    It  is  He.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d ! " 

(37)  The  disciples  understand  the  words  as  the 
teacher  meant  tioem.  There  is  no  word  cutting  the 
link  between  himself  and  them;  that  would  have 
been  hard  to  speak,  hard  to  hear.  There  is  no  word 
bidding  them  follow  Jesus ;  tiiat  cannot  be  needed. 

(38)  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following.— 
They  follow  wishing,  and  yet  not  daring,  to  Ques- 
tion Him.  He  sees  tiiis,  and  seeks  to  draw  ^em  lortlr 
by  Himself  asldng  the  first  question.  Thevare  not  pre- 
pared for  thisquestion,  and  wish  for  more  than  a  passing 
mterview.  They  inquire,  "Where  dost  thou  sojourn?" 
"Where  are  you  staymg  for  the  night  P"  They  willvisit 
Him  and  ask  the  many  things  they  seek.  They  address 
Him  as  "  Babbi,"  placing  tnemselvee  in  the  position  of 
His  scholars;  but  thev  have  not  vet  learnt  all  that 
John  had  taught  them  A  His  office.  The  title  is  natural 
from  them,  for  it  was  the  then  current  title  of  a 
revered  teacher,  and  one  that  John's  disciples  applied 
to  him  (chap.  iii.  26) ;  but  the  writer  remembers  it  was 
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dwellest^  thou  P  <®^  He  saitli  unto  them, 
Come  and  see.  They  came  and  saw 
where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him 
that  day:  for  it  was  about  the  tenth 
hour.^  <^>  One  of  the  two  which  heard 
John  spedky  and  followed  him,  was  An- 
drew, Simon  Peter's  brother, 

^^^  He  first  findeth  his  own  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have 
found  the  Messias,  which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  Christ.*   (^>  And  he  brought 


1  Or.  abideH. 


4  Or,  PeUr. 

2  ThAt  was  two 
tioiin  before 
night. 


SOr.flktf^NOfNted. 


him  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  beheld 
him,  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  son 
of  Jona :  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone.* 

(^)  The  day  following  Jesus  would  go 
forth  into  Galilee,  and  findeth  Philip, 
and  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.  <**>  Now 
Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of 
Andrew  and  Peter.  W  Philip  findeth 
Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him.  We 
have  found  him^  of  whom  Moses  in  the 


a  modem  word  (comp.  Matt,  zxiii.  7,  8),  known  to  Jews 
only  since  the  days  of  Hillel  (president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  about  B.C.  30),  not  likely  to  be  known  to  Greeks 
at  all,  and  he  therefore  translates  it,  as  he  does  Messias 
and  Cephas  in  this  same  section. 

(90)  Come  and  see.— They  think  of  a  visit  later,  it 
may  be,  on  the  following  day.  He  bids  them  come  at 
once.  We  know  not  where.  We  have  no  hint  of  any 
words  spoken.  It  was  the  sacred  turning-point  of  the 
writer's  own  life,  and  its  incidents  are  fixed  in  a  depth 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  no  human  eye  may  penetrate. 
But  he  remembers  the  very  hour.  It  was  as  we  should 
say  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (see  marg.),  for  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Babylonian 
method  of  counting  the  hours,  usual  at  Ephesus  as  at 
Jerusalem,  is  departed  from  in  this  Grospel. 

(40)  One  of  the  two.— The  Evangelist  will  even 
here  draw  the  veil  over  his  own  identity  (see  Introduc- 
Hon).  The  one  is  Andrew,  even  now  marked  out  as 
brother  of  the  better-known  Simon  Peter.  On  these 
names  comp.  Note  on  Matt.  x.  2 — 1> ;  but  it  should  be 
observed  here,  that  on  this  first  day,  as  the  earnest  of 
the  harvest  to  come,  we  have  the  two  pairs  of  brothers, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  (comp.  next  verse),  and  sons  of 
Jonas,  who  are  ever  leaders  in  the  apostolic  band. 

[(2)  Jesus   Manifests    Himself     to    Indi- 
YIDXTJLLS  (chaps,  i.  41 — ii.  11] : 

(a)  To  the  fird  diaciplea — the  witnesa  qf  man 
(verses  41 — 61) ; 


(b)  At  Cana  of  Galilee — the  witnese  of  natwre 
(verses  1 — 11).] 

(41)  He  first  findeth  hia  own  brother.— The 
probable  explanation  of  this  verse,  and  the  onlv  one 
which  gives  an  adequate  meaning  to  "first  and 
"his  own,"  is  that  each  of  the  two  disciples  in  the 
fulness  of  his  fresh  joy  went  to  seek  his  own  brother, 
that  Andrew  found  Peter  &rst,  and  that  John  records 
this,  and  by  the  form  in  which  he  does  so  implies,  but 
does  not  state,  that  he  himself  found  James.  To  have 
stated  this  would  have  been  to  break  through  the  per- 
sonal reserve  which  he  imposed  upon  himseS.  (Comp. 
Matt.  iv.  18—21;  Mark  i.  16—19;  Luke  v.  1—10.) 

We  have  fbund. — ^Implying  a  previous  seeking, 
and  that  both  were  under  the  impulse  of  the  geneiul 
movement  leading  men  to  expect  the  Messiah.  It  is 
implied,  too,  that  Simon  was  near,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably a  hearer  of  the  Baptist. 

Messias. — ^The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  25,  in  both 
cases  in  a  vivid  picture  of  events  fixed  m  the  memory. 
Elsewhere,  John,  as  the  other  sacred  writers,  uses  the 
TjXX.  translation,  "  Christ,'*  and  even  here  he  adds  it 
(oomp.,  e.g.^  in  this  chap,  verses  20  and  25).  Both  words 
mean  "  anointed  "  (see  marg^,  and  oomp.  Ps.  sly.  8). 


(^)  Beheld.— See  Note  on  verse  29. 

A  Stone. — ^Better,  Peter,  as  in  margin.  The  word 
means  a  stone,  but  the  writer  translated  for  Greek,  not 
for  English  readers.  The  rule  of  the  previous  verse, 
which  places  the  Greek  word  in  the  text  and  the 
English  word  in  the  margin,  should  be  followed  here. 

Cephas. — The  word  occurs  only  in  this  place  in  the 
Gospels,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  and  Gral.).  Remembering  the  ^neral 
significance  of  Hebrew  names,  the  changes  in  Uie  Old 
Testament  as  of  Abram,  Sarai,  and  Jacob,  and  amcm^ 
these  first  disciples  as  of  James  and  John  (Mark  iii. 
16,  18),  all  these  names  of  Peter  seem  meant  to 
characterise  the  man, — "  Thou  art  now  Hearer,  the  Son 
of  Jehovah's  Grace;  thou  shalt  be  called  and  be  a 
Bock-man."    (Oomp.  Note  on  Matt.  xvi.  17.) 

(^)  The  day  following,  that  is,  the  fourth  day  from 
the  inquiry  hj  the  Sanhedrin  (see  verses  29,  35,  43). 

Findeth  Philip.— Just  as  he  was  going  forth  tcom 
his  lodging  of  the  previous  night  (verse  40).  Philip  is 
mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels  only  in  the  lists  of 
the  Twelve.  The  touches  of  character  are  all  found  in 
St.  John.     (Oomp.  chaps,  vi.  5 ;  xii.  21 ;  xiv.  3.) 

Follow  me. — ^This  command,  so  full  of  meaning,  is 
never  used  in  the  Grospels  except  as  spoken  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  is  addressed  to  but  one  outside 
the  circle  of  the  Apostles,  the  rich  young  man  whom 
Jesus  loved  (Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Mark  x.  21).  In  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  but  onoe^  in  the 
words  of  the  an^el  to  Peter  (Acts  xii.  8).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  limit  the  words  to  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Him  on  iliat  day's  walk,  though  this  is  included,  and  in 
that  walk  from  Bethania  to  Bethsaida  there  came  the 
revelation  which  made  the  "  FoUow  Me  "a  power  binding 
for  the  whole  of  life.    (Oomp.  Matt.  viii.  22.) 

(^)  Of  (or  rather,  yV-om)  Bethsaida,  is  added  as  one 
of  the  minute  touches  of  local  knowledge  which  give  to 
this  Gospel  the  colour  and  vividness  that  an  eye-witness 
only  could  impart.  It  explains  the  meeting.  Philii> 
was  going  home,  and  Bethsaida  was  on  the  way  whicn 
Jesus  would  naturally  take  from  Bethazua  to  Oana 
(chap.  ii.  1,  2).  It  explains,  too,  the  proceae  by  which 
PhiLnp  passed  from  Messianic  hope  to  a  fall  belief  in 
the  Onnst.  He  was  a  fellow  townsman  of  Andrew  and 
Peter.  Hiese  two  had  talked  tether  of  ancient 
prophecy  and  future  expectation.  One  had  annoonoed 
to  tne  other  in  striking  language,  "  We  haTe  f(nmd  the 
Messias,"  and  it  is  wim  the  same  word  that  PhUip  tells 
the  good  news  to  NathanaeL  This  "Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,"  as  it  is  called  in  describing  Philip  in  chap.  xii. 
21,  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  Bethsaida  Julias,, 
which  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  (See  Jo& 
ArU.  xviii.  2,  §  1,  and  oomp.  Note  on  Luke  iz.  10.) 

(^)  Philip  findeth  NathanaeL— See  Terses  41 
and  44.    Na^ianael  is  the  Hebrew  of  the  Greek  word 
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law/  and  the  prophets,^  did  write,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  tiie  son  of  Joseph.  <^^  And 
Nathanael  said  nnto  him,  Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth? 
Philip  saith  unto  him,  Come  and  see. 
(^  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him, 
and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guUe !  ^^^  Na- 
thanael saith  unto  him,  Whence  knowest 
thou  me?    Jesus    answered   and   said 


a  Gen.  49. 10;  Dent. 

i&lfi. 
6In.4.S. 


unto  him.  Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig 
tree,  I  saw  thee.  ^^^  Nathanael  an- 
swered and  saith  unto  him,  Babbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King 
of  Israel.  <^)  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I 
saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree,  belieyest 
thou?  thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these.     ^^^  And  he  saith  unto  him. 


Theodoras,  Gkxi's  flpft.  The  former  is  found  in  Num.  i 
i.  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  14.  The  latter  is  preserved  in  the 
names  Theodore  and  Dorothea.  He  belons^  to  the 
town  to  which  Jesus  was  going  (Cana  of  Gkuilee,  chap, 
xzi.  2).  Philip  then  probably  went  with  Jesus  and 
found  Nathanael  at  or  near  Cana  (verse  48).  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  same  person  as  Bartholomew ;  but  on  this, 
see  chap.  xxi.  2,  and  Note  on  Matt.  x.  3.  The  more 
formal  statement  of  the  proof  in  this  case,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  brothers  (verse  41),  agrees 
with  the  ^neral  character  of  Philip  and  with  the  less 
close  relationship. 

Of  Nasareth.— Better,  from  Nazareth.  Nothing  can 
be  argued  from  these  words,  or  those  which  follow,  as  to 
ignorance  of  the  fact  of,  or  the  events  attending,  the 
birth  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  words 
are  Philip's,  not  the  writer's.  Veir  possibly,  one  who 
had  been  in  the  company  of  Jesus  for  a  few  hours  only 
was  then  unacquainted  with  these  incidents.  In  any 
case  he  expresses  the  common  belief  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  time,  and  it  is  an  instance  of  St.  John's 
dramatio  accuracy  that  he  g^ves  the  words  as  they  were 
spoken,  and  does  not  attempt  to  interpret  them  by  later 
events  or  by  his  own  knowledge.  (Comp.  chaps,  vii. 
42,  52 ;  viii.  53,  et  al) 

(^)  The  question  is  not,  "Can  the  Messiah  come 
out  of  Nazareth,"  but  "Can  there  an^r  good  thing 
comeP"  The  question  is  asked  by  an  inhabitant  of 
a  neighbouring  village  who  looks  upon  the  familiar 
town  with  something  of  local  jealousy  and  scorn ;  but 
the  form  of  the  question  would  seem  to  point  to  an 
ill  repute  in  reference  to  its  people.  The  place  is  un- 
known to  earlier  history,  and  is  not  mentioned  even  in 
Josephus ;  but  what  we  find  in  Mark  vi.  6  and  Luke  iv. 
29  agrees  with  Nathanael's  opinion.  (For  account  of 
the  town,  comp.  Note  on  Luke  i.  26.) 

Come  and  see  expresses  the  fulness  of  his  own 
conviction.  An  interview  had  brought  certainty  to  his 
own  mind.    It  would  do  so  likewise  to  that  of  his  friend. 

(47)  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming.— Nathanael 
is  at  once  willing  that  his  prejudice  should  give  way 
before  the  force  of  truth.  He  is  coming,  when  the  look 
directed  towards  others  rests  also  upon  him  It  finds 
the  character  which  it  tests  earnest  and  honest.  What 
gave  rise  to  the  fonn'  in  which  this  is  expressed  is 
not  stated.  There  is  clearly  some  unexpressed  link 
with  the  history  of  Jacob.  The  word  for  "guile" 
is  the  same  word  as  the  LXX.  word  for  "subtlety" 
in  Gen.  xxviiL  35.  The  thought  then  is,  "Behold 
one  who  is  true  to  the  name  of  Israel,  and  in 
whom  there  is  nothing  of  the  Jacob"  (Gen.  xxviii. 
36).  There  is  somethmg  in  the  words  which  comes 
as  a  revelation  to  NatumaeL  Were  they  a  proof 
that  the  Presence  before  whom  he  stood  rmd  to  die 
very  depths  of  his  own  thought  P  Under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  where  Jews  were  accustomed  to  reiire  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer,  had  the  Old  Testament  history  of 
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Jacob  been  present  to  his  mind  ?  Was  he  too  "  left 
alone,"  and  did  he  "  prevail  with  Grod  P  "  And  does 
he  now  hear  the  inmost  thought  expressed  in  words, 
carrying  certainty  to  his  soul,  and  giving  him  too  the 
victorv  of  seeing  Gtod  "face  to  face  with  life  pre- 
served ?  "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  24). 

(48)  The  natural  explanation  of  the  verse  seems  to  be 
that  Nathanael  was  at  his  own  house  when  Philip  called 
him  to  hear  the  glad  news  of  the  Messiah.  The  words 
rendered  "  under  the  fig-tree  "  include  the  going  there 
and  being  there.  It  was  the  fig-tree  of  his  own  garden 
(1  Kings  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.;  Zee.  iii.  10)  where,  and 
not  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  to  be  seen  of  men, 
he  was  in  the  honestv  of  his  heart  praying  to  Gtod. 
Unseen  as  he  thought  by  any  eye,  he  was  seen  by  Him 
to  whose  coining  every  true  Israelite  looked,  and  the 
answer  to  the  true  thought  and  prayer  was  then  as 
ever  close  at  hand ;  but  at  hand,  in  the  human  form  in 
which  men  find  it  so  hard  to  read  the  Divine,  and  in  the 
ordinary  events  in  which  men  find  it  hard  to  realise 
God.  A  travelling  Babbi !  He  is  the  Messiah.  From 
Nazareth  the  All  Good  cometh !  This  meeting,  then, 
was  not  the  first.  There  was  an  actual  Messianic 
Presence  in  Nathanael's  inmost  thou^t.  He  is  now 
startled,  and  asks,  *' Whence  knowest  Thou  me  P"  We 
have  never  seen  each  other  before.  But  in  the  deepest- 
sense,  the  Messiah  was  there ;  "  when  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee." 

(49)  Thou  art  the  Son  of  GkxL— The  recognition 
begets  recognition.  That  strange  Presence  he  mid  felt 
as  a  spiritual  power  quickening  hope  and  thought, 
THAlriTig  prophets'  words  liviiu^  truthis,  filling  witn  a 
true  meaning  l^e  current  belieis  about  the  Messiah ; — 
yes ;  it  goes  through  and  through  him  again  now.  It 
is  there  before  him.  "  Babbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  (For  these  titles  as 
existing  in  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  day,  comp, 
chaps,  xi.  27;  xu.  13,  15;  Matt.  xxv.  63;  Mark  iii.  II; 
V.  7:  See  also  Note  on  the  quotation  from  Zech.  in 
Matt.  xxi.  5.) 

(50)  BeUevest  thou. — ^This  is  not  necessarily  a 
question,  and  a  fuller  sense  is  obtained  by  taking  it  as 
an  assertion.  (Comp.  the  same  word  in  diaps.  xv .  31, 
and  XX.  ^.)  On  this  evidence  thou  believeat ;  the  use  of 
the  fidth-faculty  strengthens  it.  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these. 

(51)  Verily,  verily.— This  is  the  first  use  of  this 
formula  of  doubled  words,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament  outside  St.  John's  Gospel.  They  are 
alwa3r8  spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  connected  with  some 
deeper  truth,  to  which  thev  direct  attention.  ^^7 
represent,  in  a  reduplicated  form,  the  Hebrew  "  Amen, 
whidi  is  common  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  adverb, 
and  twice  occurs  doubled  (Num.  v.  22;  Neh.  viii.  6). 
In  the  Hebraic  style  of  the  Apocalypse  the  word  is  a 

)r  name  of  "  the  faithful  and  true  witness  "  (Bev. 
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Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  man. 

CHAPTER    n.— W    And  the  third 


AJ).8a 


day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Gralilee ;  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  waa 
there:  (^>  and  both  Jesus  was  called, 
and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage. 
(3)  And  when  they  wanted  wine,  fiie 
mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  They 


I  sav  unto  you  ...  ye  shall  see.— The  earlier 
words  have  been  addressed  to  NathanaeL  The  truth 
expressed  in  these  holds  for  all  disciples,  and  is  spoken 
to  all  who  were  then  present — to  Andrew  and  John 
and  Peter  and  James  (verse  41)  and  Philip,  as  well  as 
to  Nathanael. 

Hereafter  is  omitted  by  several  ancient  anthoritiee, 
including  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  but  there  b 
early  evidence  for  the  insertion,  and  as  the  omission 
remoyes  a  difficulty  in  the  interpretation,  it  is  probably 
to  be  traced  to  tnis  source.  If  retained,  the  better 
rendering  is,  henceforth,  from  this  time  onwards. 

Heaven  opened. — More  exactly,  the  heaven  opened, 
made  and  continuing  open.  The  thought  was  familiar, 
for  Psalmist  and  Prophet  had  uttered  it  to  Qod  in  the 
prayers,  "  Bow  Thy  heavens,  O  Lord,  and  come  down  " 
(Ps.  exliy.  5) ;  "  O  that  Thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens, 
that  Thou  wouldest  come  down  "  (Isa.  bdv.  6).  The 
Presence  then  before  Nathanael  was  the  answer  to 
these  longings  of  the  soul. 

The  angels  of  Gk>d  ascending  and  descend- 
ing.— Referring  again  to  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gren. 
xxviii.  12, 13). 

The  Son  of  man. — This  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  this  phrase,  which  became  the  ordinary  title  used  by 
our  Lord  of  Himself,  fell  from  His  Ups ;  but  it  meets  us 
more  than  seventy  times  in  the  earlier  Grospels,  and  has 
been  explained  in  the  Note  on  Matt.  viii.  20.  It  will  be 
enough  to  observe  here  that  it  b  suggested  by,  and  is 
in  pi^  opposed  to  and  in  part  the  complement  of,  the 
titles  used  by  NathanaeL  Me  could  clothe  the  Messianic 
idea  only  in  Jewish  titles,  "Son  of  Gkxi,"  "King  of 
Israel."  The  true  expression  of  the  idea  was  not 
Hebrew,  but  human,  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  "  the  Word 
made  flesh ; "  the  Son,  the  true  representative  of  the 
race,  the  Second  Adam,  in  whom  all  are  made  alive ;  the 
Son  of  Man,  The  word  is  Mptnros,  not  &i^p;  homo, 
not  tnr.  It  is  man  as  man ;  not  Jew  as  holier  than 
Greek;  not  &ee-man  as  nobler  than  bond-man;  not 
man  as  distinct  from  woman :  but  humanity  in  all  space 
and  time  and  circumstance ;  in  its  weakness  as  in  its 
strength ;  in  its  sorrows  as  in  its  joys ;  in  its  death  as 
in  its  life.  And  here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
verse.  The  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven  is  in  the  truth 
"The  Word  was  made  flesh.'*  In  that  great  truth 
heaven  was,  and  has  remained,  opened.  From  that 
time  onwards  messengers  were  ever  going  backward 
and  f orwurd  between  humanity  and  its  Qijo,  The  cry 
of  every  erring  and  helpless  child  to  its  Father  for 
guidance  and  shength ;  the  silent  appeal  of  the  wronged 
and  down-trodden  to  the  All-Just  Avenger ;  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  soul  burdened  by  the  unbearable 
weight  of  sin,  and  casting  itself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Eternal  Love — all  these  are  borne  by  messengers  who 
Always  behold  the  face  of  God  (Matt,  xviii.  10).  And 
every  light  that  falls  upon  the  path,  and  strength  that 
nerves  the  moral  frame;  every  comfort  to  the  heart 
amaiting  beneath  its  wrong;  every  sense  of  forgiveness, 
Atonement,  peace — all  these  like  angels  descend  that 
ladder  coming  from  heaven  to  earth.  Ascending  pre- 
eeden  desoenoing,  as  in  the  viaion  of  old.    Heaven's 


messengers  are  ever  ready  to  descend  when  earth's  will 
bid  them  come.  The  revelation  of  the  fullest  truth  of 
God  is  never  wanting  to  the  heart  that  is  open  to 
receive  it.  The  ladder  is  set  up  upon  the  earth,  bat  it 
reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  Lord  stands  above  it.  It 
goes  down  to  the  very  depths  of  man's  weakness, 
wretchedness,  and  sin ;  and  ne  may  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
step  by  step  ascend  it.  In  the  £icamation.  Divinity 
took  human  form  on  earth ;  in  the  Ascension,  Hunuuiily 
was  raised  to  heaven. 

n. 

(1)  The  third  day — i.e.,  from  the  last  note  of  time 
in  chap.  i.  43,  giving  one  clear  day  between  the  call  of 
Philip  and  the  da^  of  the  marriage. 

Cana  of  Galilee  has  been  identified  with  both 
Kdnet  eUJeUl,  or  Kkwrbet  Kdnet,  and  Kefr  Kewna, 
The  monks  of  Nazareth  and  local  tradition  claim  the 
latter  place  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  but  this  tra- 
dition has  not  been  traced  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
oentiuy,  and  the  best  modem  authorities  do  not  accept 
it.    (But  comp.,  in  support  of  Kefr  Kenna,  Zeller  m 
Report  of  PalesHne   theplorcMon   Fwfid,   iii.   1869.) 
"Kkaei  el- Jelil,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Arabic  version,  and  SsBWulf,  as  early  as  a.d.  1103, 
describes  it  as  the  place  "  where  the  Lord  turned  water 
into  wine  at  the  wedding  "  (Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 
p.  47).    The  strength  of  the  argument  is  in  the  identity 
of  name  in  the  original,  whereas  Kenna  is  quite  distinct 
Travellers  descriM  it  as  an  obscure,  uninhabited  villsge 
in  ruins.    They  were  formerly  shown  the  house  where 
the  marriage  took  place  here,  and  even  the  vrater-pots, 
but  these  are  now  shown  at  the  rival  Kefr  Kenna.   The 
ruins  are  on  the  side  of  a  hill  looking  over  the  plain  of 
El  BvMauf,  rather  more  than  six  miles  to  the  N.  or 
N.E.  of  Nazareth,  and  so  answering  SeBwulf  s  descrip- 
tion.  It  is  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias 
and  Oapemanm,  and  six  or  seven  more  from  Tell- Anihje. 
(Oomp.  chap.  i.  28.)    The  writer  knows  the  place  by  its 
common  name  Cana  of  Galilee,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cana  of  the  &ibe  of  Asher,  S J!, 
from  T^  (Josh.  xix.  28).    The  mother  of  Jesus  was 
already  there,  as  a  relation  or  friend,  assisting  in  the 
preparations. 

(2)  Was  called^  or  invited,  after  Hbs  arrival  in  Cana; 
but  we  may  still  think  of  Him,  in  whom  purpose  and 
result  were  one,  as  coming  to  Cana  for  the  marriage. 
Nathanael  would  have  known  of  it,  and  was  perhaps 
also  connected  with  one  of  the  fiunilies.  It  is  quite  m 
accord  with  Eastern  hospitalitjr  that  the  diaciplea,  who 
are  now  spoken  of  under  this  collectiTe  title,  and 
formed  with  their  BabM  a  band  of  seven,  should  be 
bidden  with  Him. 

(8)  When  they  wanted  wine.— Better,  the  wim 
having  faXUd. 

They  have  no  wine.— The  question  **  What  was 
the  import  of  this  remark  P  "  has  been  often  asked,  and 
very  variously  answered.  And  yet  the  answer  does  not 
seem  far  to  seek.  The  next  verses  fix  its  meaning  as 
the  expectation  of  an  outcome  of  supematoral  power. 
This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  mother's  hopes  and 
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have  no  wine.  ^^^  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  9 
mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.  <*^  His 
mother  saith  nnto  the  servants.  What- 
soever he  saith  unto  you,  do  it.  (*^  And 
there  were  set  there  six  waterpots  of 
stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews,   containing  two  or  "three 


firkins  apiece.  ^>  Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  FiU  the  waterpots  with  water. 
And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim. 
^)  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Draw  out 
now,  and  bear  unto  the  governor  of  the 
feast.  And  they  bare  if.  ^®>  When  the 
ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water 
that  was    made  wine,  and   knew  not 


musings,  without  any  preyioas  miracle  on  which  to  base 
ihemCverse  11).  For  many  long  years  she  had  kept  in 
her  heart  the  Son's  words  and  deeds  (Luke  ii.  51).  She 
mnst  have  heard  of  John  the  Baptist's  witness,  of  the 
events  of  the  Baptism  six  weeks  now  past,  and  on  that 
very  day  every  hope  most  have  started  into  new  life,  as 
she  heard  from  those  who  came  with  Him  how  convic- 
tion had  seized  npon  their  own  minds.  To  cause  the 
increase  of  meal,  and  prevent  the  failure  of  the  cruse 
of  oil  (1  Kings  xvii.  14),  was  within  the  power  of  the 
prophet  whom  they  expected  as  herald  of  the  Messiah. 
Here  was  an  unexpected  need,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  the 
presence  of  Himself  and  followers  at  that  festival.  Can 
He  not,  will  He  not,  supply  the  need,  and  prove  Himself 
indeed  the  Christ  ? 

(4)  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  P— 
This  is  an  old  battle-ground  between  Protestant  and 
Romanist  expositors.  The  former  have  found  in  each 
clause  of  the  sentence  a  condemnation  of  Mariohi.try ;  the 
Utter  have  sought  explanations  not  inconsistent  with 
their  faith  and  practice.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  day 
is  now  past,  when  anything  other  than  thoughts  of 
reverence  and  honour  is  to  to  connected  with  the  title 
"  Woman,"  least  of  all  in  the  words  of  One  who  claimed 
as  His  own  highest  dignity  Sonship  of,  identity  with, 
humanity;  and  who  was  here  addressing  the  mother  to 
whom  He  had  been  subject,  and  from  whom  His  own 
humanity  had  been  derived.  Were  proof  needed  of  the 
tenderness  which  underlies  the  word  as  used  by  Him,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  other  instances  which  the  Gk)6pels 
supply.  It  is  spoken  only  to  the  Syro-Phoenician 
whose  fidth  is  great  (Matt  xv.  28) ;  to  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  loosed  from  her  infinniij  (Luke  xiii.  12)  ; 
and,  in  this  Gk)6pel,  to  the  Samaritan  embracing  the 
higher  faith  (chap.  iv.  21);  perhaps  to  the  sinner  whom 
He  does  not  condemn  (chap.  viii.  10);  to  the  same 
mother  from  the  cross  (chap.  xix.  26) ;  and  to  Mary 
Magdalene  in  tears  (chap.  xx.  13, 15). 

Still  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  declares  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  two  regarded  £Bs  life-work  from 
stand-points  so  different  that  there  is  nothing  common 
between  them.  It  is  literally,  What  is  that  to  me  and 
to  thee  ?  The  parallels  for  the  form  of  the  question  are 
Josh.  XX.  24 ;  Judg.  xi.  12 ;  1  Sam.  zvi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xvii. 
18 ;  2  Kings  iii.  13 ;  and  the  thrioe-recorded  que^on  of 
the  demoniac  (Matt.  viiL  29 ;  Mark  i.  24 ;  Luke  viii.  28). 
The  real  parallel  is  in  this  Qospel  in  chap.  vii.  6.  Mother 
and  brethren  alike  regarded  life  in  its  events ;  for  Him 
it  is  an  unchanging  principle.  For  them,  action  is  de- 
termined by  the  outer  stimulus ;  for  Him,  by  the  eternal 
will  of  the  Father.  Their  hour  is  always  ready ;  His 
is  the  development  of  a  law.  Iffis  answer  is  another 
form  of  that  question  kept  in  her  heart:  "Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ?  "  but 
"they  understood  not  the  saying  which  He  spake 
nnto  them  "  (Luke  ii.  49). 

Mine  hour  is  not  yet  oome— t.e.,  the  hour  for 
My  being  openly  manifested  as  the  Messiah.  (Comp. 
especiaUy  verse  I6 ;  chaps,  viii.  20 ;  xiL  23;  xvii  1.) 
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(S)  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you.— His  answer 
has  not  repelled  her.  She  still  believes  and  expects. 
Her  command  to  the  servants  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  marriage  is  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
Thb  opinion  has  taken  strange  traditional  forms; 
one  being  that  here,  too,  the  Evangelist  casts  a 
veil  over  an  incident  in  his  own  life,  and  that  he  was 
himself  the  bridegroom;  but  that,  guided  by  the 
miracle,  he  from  that  moment  left  all  and  followed 
Christ.  The  Prologue  to  St.  John  attributed  to  Jerome 
says  that  "  John,  wishing  to  marry,  was  caUed  from  the 
wedding  by  our  Lord '  (Trench  On  Miracles,  p.  98). 
See  Matt.  xix.  29  et  seq,,  and  Luke  xiv.  26. 

(^)  Waterpots,  or  pUchers,  like  to  but  larger  than  the 
vessels  used  for  carrymg  water,  as  in  chap.  iv.  28.  These 
were  placed  in  the  outer  court,  away  mm  the  guest- 
chamber,  for  the  governor  of  the  feast  is  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  (verse  9).  It  is  natural  that  an  eye- 
witness should  remember  the  number  and  know  rougnly 
their  siase.  There  were  six  of  them,  containing  about 
twenty  gallons  apiece ;  but  hidden  meanings  r^erring 
to  the  number  or  the  quantity  are  brought  to  the  text, 
not  derived  from  it.  The  measure  rendered  "  firkm  " 
is  metrites,  which  is  used  for  the  Hebrew,  "  bath " 
in  2  Chron.  iv.  5.  This  (Jos.  Ant  viii.  2,  §  9)  gives 
nearlv  nine  gallons  as  the  value  of  the  "  firkin,"  which 
multiplied  by  two  or  three  gives  the  contents  of  each 
pitcher  as  from  about  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons ; 
or,  approximately,  from  100  to  150  gallons  for  the  whole. 
Our  own  word  "  firkin  "  is  probacy  "  a  little  fourth," 
and  equal  to  nine  gallons,  or  the  fourth  of  a  barrel 
(comp.  Tierce,  which  is  one-third).  It  is  used  only  here 
in  the  Bible. 

(7)  Fill  the  waterpots.-~It  is  implied  that  the 
pitchers  were  wholly  or  in  part  empt^,  the  water  in 
them  having  been  used  for  the  ablutions  before  the 
feast.  The  persons  ordered  are  the  servants  (verse  5). 
"  Up  to  the  brim  *'  marks  the  willing  care  with  which 
the  order  was  obeyed,  and  an  expectation  through  the 
household  of  some  work  to  be  wrought. 

(8)  Draw  out  now,  and  bear  unto  the 
governor  of  the  feast.~A  vessel  was  let  down  into 
the  pitcher,  and  was  then  carried  to  the  ruler  of  the 
feast,  who  would  distribute  Ihe  wine  in  it  to  the  guests. 
Ruler  rather  than  "governor."  The  same  !miglish 
word  should  be  used  tmx)ughout  the  two  verses.  What 
exact  office  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  word  is  uncertain, 
as  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  and  is  very  rare 
in  the  classical  authors.  The  chief  English  commen- 
tators (Alford,  Wordsworth,  Trench)  are  agreed  that 
he  was  chosen  by  the  guests  from  among  their  own 
number,  but  this  opinion  has  not  commanded  the 
general  assent  of  scholars;  and  there  seems  more 
reason  to  think  that  the  person  intended  is  what  we 
should  call  the  **  head- waiter,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
taste  the  viands  and  wines,  to  arrange  the  tables  and 
couches,  and  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  feast. 

(9)  Water  that  was  made  wine.— Better,  water 
that  had  become  wine.    At  what  moment  did  the  trans- 
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ST.  JOHN,  n. 


of  Chrises  Glory. 


whence  it  was  :  (but  the  servants  which 
drew  the  water  knew;)  the  gover- 
nor of  the  feast  called  the  bridegroom, 
(10)  and  saith  unto  him.  Every  man  at 
the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine ; 
and  when  men  have  well  drank,  then 


that  which  is  worse :  but  thou  hast  kept 
the  good  wine  until  now.  (^^  This  be- 
ginning of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana 
of  GraUlee,  and  manifested  forth  his 
glory;  and  his  disciples  beheved  on 
him. 


formation  take  place  ?  What  water  became  wine  ?  The 
text  itself  does  not  speak  of  "  water  now  become  wine  " 
until  the  ruler  of  the  feast  tasted  it,  and  immediately 
afterwards  speaks  of  it  as  "  water/'  when  the  servants 
drew  it,  for  the  plain  reference  of  the  parenthesis  in 
brackets  is  to  the  drawing  of  the  water  from  the  pitchers 
(verse  8),  not  to  a  previous  drawing  of  water  to  place  in 
the  pitchers,  which  has  not  been  even  hinted  at.  Unless, 
then,  there  is  a  strong  reason  which  does  not  appear  in 
these  words,  this  simple  meaning  is  the  true  one ; — ^that 
the  change  took  place  during  or  after  the  drawing  from 
the  pitchers,  and  that  that  nortion  only  was  cmineed 
wbicn  was  carried  to  the  ruler  and  actually  needed  to 
supply  the  quests.  The  reason  based  upon  me  mention 
of  the  number  and  contents  of  the  pitcJiers  (verse  6)  is 
certainly  not  a  strong  one.  It  is  quite  natural  to  find 
these  stated  in  the  picturesque  style  of  this  Gospel,  and 
there  is  no  care  to  give  more  than  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  size  from  a  remembrance  either  of  these  pitchers 
or  of  pitchers  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  more  force  in  the  general  impression  derived  from 
verse  7.  It  may  be  fairly  askea  why  was  more  water 
placed  in  readiness  than  was  needed  P  But  the  pitchers 
would  be  in  anv  case  re-filled  for  ablutions  after  the  feast. 
They  were  at  nand,  meetingthe  eye.  All  possibility  of 
collusion  is  thus  excluded.  They  had  been  used  not  long 
before ;  they  would  very  soon  be  used  again.  The  filling 
of  all  leaves  to  the  servants  the  choice  of  one  or  more 
from  which  to  draw.  There  is  an  unfailing  potential 
supply ;  it  becomes  an  actual  supply  only  when  needed 
and  appropriated  by  human  want.  This,  as  every  super- 
natuial  work,  is  made  to  depend  upon  faith.  There  is  no 
demand  for  this  faith  in  filnng  water-^is  with  water ; 
it  is  otherwise  when  they  draw  it,  and  bear  it  in  the 
usual  tankard  to  the  ruler,  in  answer  to  the  demand 
for  toine.  Here,  as  everywhere  in  divine  action,  there 
is  an  economy  in  the  use  of  power.  There  is  no  miracle 
of  "  luxury  "  or  "  waste  "  or  "  excess."  These  cavils  of 
the  higher  criticism  are — ^like  the  additions  of  expositors, 
as  that  the  feast  lasted  for  a  week  or  more,  or  their 
perversions,  as  that  the  wine  was  in  no  sense  intoxi- 
cating—superstructures without  a  foundation. 

(10)  When  men  have  well  drunk.— The  same 
Greek  word  is  used  in  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xHii.  34, 
and  rendered  in  the  Authorised  version  "  were  merry; " 
but  its  general  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  classical 
writers,  and  its  invariable  use  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  ii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xl.  21 ;  Eph.  v.  18 ; 
1  Thess.  V.  7 ;  Bev.  xvii.  6,  are  the  only  passages)  is  to 
express  the  state  of  drunkenness.  Our  translators  have 
shrunk  from  that  rendering  here,  though  it  was  before 
them  in  the  "  When  men  oe  dronke,  of  Tyndall  and 
Cranmer.  The  physical  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
saturate  with  moisture,  as  we  sayi  to  be  drenched,  which 
is  the  same  word  as  drunk.  There  is  clearly  no  re- 
ference to  the  present  feast.  It  is  a  coarse  iest  of  the 
ruler's,  the  sort  of  remark  that  forms  part  of  the  stock 
in  trade  of  a  hired  manager  of  banquets. 

(U)  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  or,  more  exactly,  This  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Qalilee  as  the  beginning  of  His  signs.  The 
form  of  the  sentence  makes  it  certain  that  it  is  the 


absolutely  first  and  not  the  first  in  Cana  which  is 
meant. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  St.  John  uses  only 
once,  and  that  in  our  Lord's  test  of  the  courtier,  and 
coimected  with  "  sign  "  (chap.  iv.  48),  the  word  which 
represents  "  miracle,"  "  wonder,"  "portent,"  and  that  he 
nowhere  uses  the  word  which  represents  "powers"  or 
"  mighty  works."  For  him  they  are  simply  "  works," 
and  these  "works"  are  "signs."  He  thinks  of  our 
Lord  as  the  agent  in  all  creation,  and  the  source  of  all 
life  (chap.  i.  2, 3);  but  this  being  so,  no  display  of  ^wer 
impresses  him,  and  no  wonder  startles  him.  All  is  the 
natural "  work  "  of  the  divine  worker;  but  like  Himself, 
every  work  is  also  a  word.  It  speaks  to  him  who  hath 
ears  to  hear.  It  is  a  "  sign  "  to  him  who  can  spiritoally 
interpret.  That  at  His  will  water  became  wme,  is  as 
natural  as  that,  by  that  will,  the  rain  passing  tlmmgh 
earth  and  vine  and  grape  should  become  wine.  Fron* 
his  point  of  view  both  are  equally  explicable ;  from  anj 
other,  both  are  in  ultimate  analysis  equally  ine^Ucable. 
"Yoici  le  vin  qui  tombe  du  ciel!  is  the  French 
peasant's  expression  for  the  one  (comp.  Trench's  note). 

*'  The  conacioas  water  saw  its  God,  and  bluahed," 
["  Nympha  pudica  Doom  vidit,  et  enibuit "] 

is  the  English  poet's  expression  for  the  other. 

This  gives  the  key,  then,  to  the  selection  of  "  miracles  " 
by  St.  John,  and  to  their  interpretation.  He  gives  those 
which  mark  stages  of  fuUer  teaching.  They  are  "fflgns" 
of  a  new  revelation,  and  lead  to  a  higher  uuth.  What 
was  the  fuller  teacldng  in  this  first  sign  P  The  heart 
must  seek  to  read  it.  Words  can  only  seek  to  guide. 
Would  not  those  Jews  remember  the  first  miracle  of 
Moses,  and  later,  if  not  then,  see  here  the  contrast 
between  the  Law  which  came  by  Moses,  and  the  grace 
and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (chap.  i.  17)? 
Would  not  those  exact  observers  of  traditional  rites  see 
a  living  principle  growing  out  of  the  rite  practised  at 
every  meal  (comp.  Mark  vii  3,  Note),  and  feel  that  it  is 
the  letter  which  killeth,  it  is  the  Spirit  whidi  giveth 
lifeP  Would  not  those  who  thought  of  Hun  as  the 
Messianic  King  of  Israel  read  in  Mis  presence  at  the 
festal  tide  of  funily  life  the  meaning  of  the  claim  to  he 
Son  of  Humanity  r  Would  not  the  followers  of  the 
hermit  John  learn  that  Christianity's  message  is  not  for 
the  wilderness,  but  for  the  hearts  of  men;  and  that  its 
life  b  not  one  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  but  of  moral 

Eower  in  it  (chap,  xvii  15)  P  Would  not  those  who  had 
eiurd  the  Baptist's  record,  and  had  felt  and  uttered 
their  own  convictions,  hear  now  the  secret  voice  ci 
Nature  joining  in  the  witness  P  Some  such  thoughts  as 
these  came  to  them  in  a  fulness  of  power  they  had  not 
known  before.  It  was  to  them  as  a  new  mamfestatioB 
of  His  glory,  and  the  disciples  again  believed. 

The  other  signs  recorded  in  this  Gospel  are,  the  Heal- 
ing of  the  rufer's  son  (chap.  iv.  46—^);  and  of  the 
impotent  man  at  Bethesda  (chap.  v.  1 — 9) ;  the  Feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  (chap  vi  5—59) ;  the  Walking  on 
the  sea  (chap.  vi.  15 — ^21) ;  the  Giving  of  sight  to  the 
man  bom  bBnd  (chap. ix.  1 — 7);  the Kaising of  Laaums 
(chap,  xi);  the  Draught  of  jElshes  (chap.  xxL  1— ^X 
See  Notes  on  these  paasages,  and  on  chap.  xz.  90. 
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ST.  JOHN,  n. 


First  Cleatidng  of  the  TempU, 


(^)  After  this  he  went  down  to  Ca- 

Eemamn,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
rethren,  and  his  disciples :    and  they 
continued  there  not  many  days. 

(^>  And  the  Jews'  passover  was  at 
hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
(14)  and  found  in  the  temple  those  that 
sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the 
changers  of  money  sitting :  ^^^  and  when 
he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords, 


a  Pb.  00. 9. 


he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple, 
and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen;  and 
poured  out  the  changers'  money,  and 
overthrew  the  tables ;  <^*^  and  said  unto 
them  that  sold  doves.  Take  these  things 
hence ;  make  not  my  Father's  house  an 
house  of  merchandise.  <^^^  And  his  dis- 
ciples remembered  that  it  was  written. 
The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten 
me  up.* 


[(3)  Jesus    Manifests    Himself   Publicly 
(chape,  ii.  12 — iv,  54) : 

(a)  In  Jenualem — the  Temple  (chap.  ii.  12 — ^22); 

(6)  In  Jerusalem — the  city  (chaps,  ii.  23 — iii  21) ; 
Nicodem/tAS:    The   new    birth    (verses 

1-8); 

Belief  (verses  9 — 16) ; 
Judgment  (verses  16-— 21) ; 
(c)  In  Judcsa  (chap.  iii.  22—36).     The  Baptist^ 

(12)  After  this  he  went  down  to  Capernaum. 
—For  the  position  of  Gapemaum  comp.  Note  on  Matt. 
It.  13.  It  was  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
He  mnst  have  gone  "down"  to  it  from  any  locality 
among  the  hills  of  Galilee.  The  words  do  not  iinply 
that  tney  went  to  Gapemanm  direct  from  Cana.  The 
**  after  this  "  allows  of  a  return  to  Nazareth,  and  the 
mention  of  the  "  brethren  "  makes  snch  a  retnm  pro- 
bable. The  place  of  this  sojourn  in  the  order  of  events 
belongs  to  tne  narrative  of  the  earlier  Gospels,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  questions  which  recur  are  treated 
when  they  are  first  mentioned.  To  deal  with  them  on 
each  occurrence  would  be  to  save  the  trouble  of  refer- 
ence at  the  cost  of  much  space;  and  this  would  be 
ill-saved;  the  spiritual  pront  arising  from  constant 
reference  is  one  which  no  earnest  student  of  the  Gospels 
oould  desire  to  lose.  He  will  wish  to  study  every 
event  in  that  life  in  every  word  which  records  it.  (Gom^. 
Matt  iv.  13  et  sea,,  and  ix.  1 ;  Mark  iii  21 — 31,  and  vi. 
3 ;  Luke  iv.  16—30).  For  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord," 
see  Note  on  Matt  xiii.  55. 

(13)  And  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews.— 
Here,  again,  we  are  on  common  ground  with  the 
earlier  wspels.  They  place  a  deansmg  of  the  Temple 
at  the  close  of  our  I^rd  s  ministry  at  the  only  Passover 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  their  narrative.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  dealt  with  in  Notes  on  Matt  xzi.  12  et  seq, 
(Gomp.  also  Introduction :  The  Chronological  Harmony 
of  the  Ooepela,  p.  xzzv.)  The  careful  reader  will  not 
xail  to  observe  the  graphic  touches  peculiar  to  this 
narrative — ^the  money-changers  sitting,  the  sacrificial 
animals,  the  making  of  the  scourge,  the  money  poured 
out,  the  order  to  remove  the  doves  which  could  not  be 
driven  out.  We  feel  all  through  in  the  presence  of  an 
eye-witness.  It  is  worth  remembering  tnat  on  the  eve 
oi  the  Passover  the  head  of  every  family  carefully 
collected  all  the  leaven  in  the  house,  and  there  was 
a  general  cleansing.  He  was  doing  in  His  Father's 
house,  it  may  be,  what  was  then  being  done  in  every 
bouse  in  Jerusalem.  The  remark  wilf  be  seen  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  repetition 
of  the  cleansing. 

W  And  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen. — ^For  this  read, 
both  the  sheep  and  the  oxen.  The  change  is  of  only  one 
word,  but  it  gives  an  entirely  different  sense.  The 
driving  out  with  the  scoum  was  not  of  "all  (men)  and 
sheep  and  oxen,"  bnt  of  "afi,"  i.e.,  both  sheep  and  oxen. 
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.  (1^)  My  Father's  house. — Some  among  those 
present  now  (verse  18)  may  have  been  present  in  that  same 
house  when  He,  a  lad  of  twelve  years,  was  there  at  the 
Passover,  and  after  questions  and  answers,  higher  and 
deeper  thim  these  doctors  could  grasp,  claimea  God  as 
His  true  Father  (Luke  ii.  49).  What  that  repeated 
claim  meant  now  must  have  been  clear  to  all.  Their 
own  messengers  had  brought  them  John's  witness ;  later 
reports  must  have  come  before,  and  come  with,  the 
crowd  of  Galilaean  pilgrims;  the  disciples  are  them- 
selves  with  TTim  (verse  17),  and  their  hearts  are  too  full 
for  silence ;  but  there  was  more  than  all  this.  Those 
expounders  of  the  oracles  of  Grod  who  remembered  that 
Elijah  was  to  come  before  Uie  day  of  the  Lord,  must 
have  remembered,  too,  that  the  iJord  was  to  come  to 
this  Temple,  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers'  soap 
(Mai.  iii.  1 — 3 ;  iv.  5).  That  firo  was  in  their  midst, 
and  from  that  Presence  buyers  and  sellers  and  changers 
shrunk  back  in  awe,  none  daring  to  resist ;  that  cleansing 
was  then  taking  place,  and  tne  Son  was  claiming  the 
sanctity  and  reverence  due  to  His  Father's  house.  He 
has  before  cliumed  to  be  Son  of  Man.  The  Messianic 
title  is  publicly  claimed  before  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  at  the  great  national  festival,  in 
the  Temple,  at  JerusaleiiL  if,  while  this  scene  b  fresh 
is  our  minds,  we  think  again  of  the  marriage  at  Gana, 
we  shall  feel  how  different  the  manifestations  are, 
and  that  this  latter  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be, 
a  public  declaration  of  His  person  and  work.  Now  we 
understand  what  seemed  hard  before,  that  the  assertion 
"  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come "  (verse  4)  immediately 
precedes  the  first  su^  This  sign  was  at  a  family 
gathering  known  onfy  to  few,  prdiiably  not  to  all  who 
were  there,  for  *'  the  ruler  knew  not  whence  it  was " 
(verse  9),  and  no  effect  is  described  as  resulting  from  it, 
except  that  the  little  band  of  disciples  belie^^  (verse 
11).  The  "  forth,"  which  in  the  English  version  seems  to 
mark  an  effect  upon  others,  is  not  found  in  the  Greek. 
It  is  within  the  cirde  of  the  other  Gk)6pel  narratives, 
but  is  included  in  none  of  them.  It  left  no  such 
impression  in  the  mind  of  St.  Peter  as  to  lead  him 
to  mdude  it  in  the  Gospel  of  his  interpreter,  St.  Mark, 
or  upon  Mary  herself  as  to  lead  her  to  include  it  in 
the  answers  she  must  have  given  to  the  questions  of 
St.  Luke.  It  was,  indeed,  me  first  sign  in  Gana  of 
Galilee,  bnt  the  scene  before  us  is  the  announcement  to 
the  world. 

(17)  Was  written  .  .  •  hath  eaten  me  np.— More 
literally,  is  written  .  .  .  shaU  eat  me  up.  The  verse  is 
full  of  interest  in  many  ways.  It  gives  us  the  thought 
of  the  disciples  at  the  time  (comp.  verse  22)  which 
oould  be  known  only  to  one  of  their  number.  It  shows 
us  what  we  too  seldom  realise  in  reading  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  Jewish  mind  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  thoughts  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
child  was  taught  to  say  by  heart  large  portions  of  the 
Law  and  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  they  formed  the 
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(^)  Then  answered  the  Jews  and  said 
tmto  him.  What  sign  shewest  thou 
unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these 
things?  (^>  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them.  Destroy  this  temple,"  and  in 
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three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  W  Then 
said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  daysP  ^^^  But  he 
spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  ^  When 


veary  texture  of  the  mind,  ready  to  pass  into  conscious 
thought  whenever  occasion  suggested.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  22nd  Psalm,  no  ]^urt  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  80  frequently  referred  to  in  the  New  as  the 
psalm  from  which  these  words  are  taken  (Ixix.  9),  and 
yet  that  psalm  could  not  have  heen  in  its  historic 
meaning  Messianic  (see,  e.gr.,  verses  5,  22 — 26).  This 
reference  to  it  gives  us,  then,  their  method  of  interpre- 
tation. Every  human  life  is  typical.  The  persecution 
without  reason,  the  wrong  heaped  upon  the  innocent, 
the  appeal  to  and  trust  in  Jehovah,  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  him  whose  parched  throat  was  weary  of 
calling — all  this  was  true  of  some  representative 
sufferer  of  earlier  days,  and  we  may  hear  m  it  almost 
certainly  the  voice  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  was  true  of  him 
in  that  ne  was  a  forerunner  of  the  representative  suf- 
ferer. The  darker  features  of  the  psalm  belong  to  the 
individual;  the  Life  which  sustains  in  all,  and  the 
Light  which  illumines  in  all,  was  even  then  in  the 
world,  though  men  knew  Him  not.  The  words  of  Jere- 
miah are  ll^ssianic,  because  his  life — ^like  every  noble, 
self -foivetting,  others*  sorrow  bearing,  man  and  Gk>d 
loving  ufe — was  itself  Messianic. 

The  change  of  tense,  from  the  past  of  the  Psalmist 
to  the  future  here,  is  itself  significant.  The  words 
were  true  of  the  inner  burning  which  consumed  the 
prophet-priest.  They  come  to  the  heart  as  true,  with  a 
luUer  truth,  of  Chnst's  spirit  burning  with  righteous 
indignation,  and  cast  down  by  deepest   sorrow;  but 

'     '       not  from  the  painful  tas^  which  leaves  its 


mark  falling  on  that  face  as  the  shadow  of  a  deeper 
darkness.    They  are  to  be,  in  a  deeper  sense,  truer  still. 

(18)  Then  answered  the  Jews.— Comp.  for  the 
meaning  of  "the  Jews"  chap.  i.  19;  and  for  their 
question.  Matt.  xxi.  23.  The  Mosaic  legislation  con- 
tained a  warning  against  the  efficiency  of  the  test 
by  si^s  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 3),  but  it  was  of  the  essence 
of  Pnarisaism  to  cling  to  it  (Matt.  xii.  38;  1  Cor. 
i.  22).  It  supplied  an  easy  means  of  rejecting  the 
moral  conviction.  A  sign  can  only  be  evidence  to  the 
mind  open  to  read  the  underlying  truth.  For  "an 
evil  ana  adulterous  generation  it  has  no  voice,  and 
they  can,  after  the  feeding  of  the  thousands,  still 
demand  "What  sign  showest  ThouP"  (chap.  vi.  30). 
There  are  bigots  (n  incredulity.  Knowledge  is  de- 
pendent upon  action  and  will  (comp.  chap.  vii.  17). 
There  is  a  mental  condition  which  no  evidence  can 
oonvince,  for  it  can  always  demand  more.  "  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead  "  (Luke  xvi.  31). 

09)  Here,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  38,  a  sign  is  given  refer- 
ring to  His  resurrection.  The  sign  is  in  its  nature 
an  enigma,  meaningless  to  him  who  does  not  seek  to 
understand  it,  but  full  of  meaning  for  him  who  earnestly 
examines  into  the  thing  signified,  and  in  such  a  form 
as  impresses  itself  on  the  memory  and  educates  the 
moral  powers.  We  have  had  an  example  of  this  enig- 
matic teaching  in  chap.  i.  15,  27,  30.  We  shall  meet 
with  others.  (Oomp.  iv.  and  vi. ;  xvi.  25.)  The  enigma 
turns  in  the  present  case  upon  the  double  sense  of 
the  word  "temple."  It  meant  the  sacred  shrine  of 
the  Deity,  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  place,  as  distinct 
from  the  wider  Temple  area.    But  the  true  shrine  of 


the  Deity  was  the  body  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  The 
Temple  of  wood  and  stone  was  but  the  representatiyB 
of  the  Divine  Presence.  That  Presence  was  then 
actually  in  their  midst.  They  had  no  reverence  for 
the  one ;  for,  like  its  outer  courts,  it  had  become  t 
house  of  merchandise,  and  was  fast  becoming  a  den  of 
thieves.  This  very  demand  for  an  outward  sign,  while 
aU  around  them  feel  a  spiritual  power,  shows  mej  hsTO 
as  little  reverence  for  the  other.  They  will  destrov  the 
real  shrine ;  the  shrine  of  wood  and  stone  even  wifl  not 
be  left  to  represent  a  Presence  no  longer  among  them. 
He  will  raise  up  the  tomple  of  His  body  the  third  daj,. 
and  in  that  resurrection  will  be  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  spiritual  tomple  for  the  world.  The  use  of  the 
word  "  temple "  by  the  Jews  in  this  double  sense  is 
attested  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  have  an  example  of  the  use  of  "  tabernacle  "  in  a 
parallel  sense  in  chap.  i.  14  (comp.  2  Pet.  i  13,  U),. 
and  the  full  idea  of  a  spiritual  worship  and  presence 
in  chap.  iv.  21 — 2i.  The  sign  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  double  thought  then  present — the  Jews  destroy- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  material  Temple,  the  disciples 
seeing  in  Him  one  consumed  by  seal  for  it.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17.) 

(20)  They  profess  to  seek  a  sign  for  evidence;  they 
use  it  for  cavil. 

Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building. — It  is  implied  that  it  was  not  then  finished. 
The  dato  of  the  completion  is  g^ven  by  Joaephus  (ArU.  xx. 
9,  §  7)  as  A.D.  64.  The  same  author  gives  line  eighteenth 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  (Nisan  734— 
Nisan  735,  A.I7.C.)  as  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Temple  of  Zembbabel  {Ant,  xv.  11,  §  1). 
This  would  give  A.u.c.  781—782,  i,e.,  a.d.  28—29,  w 
the  dato  of  &e  cleansing.  In  another  passage  Josephns 
gives  the  month  Kislev  A.v.c.  734,  as  ike  dato  of  the 
lestival  connectod  withtiie  building  of  the  Temple  {Ani. 
ziv.  16,  §  4).  This  would  fix  our  jareaeni  dato  as  tlie 
Passover  of  a.u.c.  781,  i.e.,  a.d.  28.  St.  Luke  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  independent  dato  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  If  we 
count  the  "fifteenth  vear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(comp.  Noto  on  Luke  iii.  1)  from  the  commencement  of 
his  first  rei^  with  Augustus  (A.xr.c.  765,  i.e,  a.d.  12)r 
this  dato  will  be  A.U.C.  780,  i.e.,  A.D.  27.  The  present 
Passover  was  in  the  following  year,  i.e.,  as  oefore, 
A.D.  28.  The  sole  reign  of  l^benus  commenced  two  years 
lator  (a.d.  14),  so  tluit  while  we  have  certainly  no  dis- 
crepancy between  these  independent  dates,  we  have 
prooably  a  very  striking  coincidence.  Ito  bearing  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  present  Goenpel  is  evident. 

Rear  it  up  represento  the  same  Qieek  word  as  "  raise 
up,"  in  the  previous  verse ;  but  the  word  fito  the  double 
meaning.  It  is  the  regular  term  for  raising  from  the 
dead ;  but  it  is  also  used  of  rearing  up  a  building,  as, 
e.g.,  in  3  Esdras  v.  44 ;  Ecdus.  xlix.  11. 

(21)  ^  But  he  spake.  —  Literally,  uhu  epeaJcmg. 
This  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma  as  the  disciples 
read  it  in  the  after  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  the  inteipretation  of  the  spiritual  temple  in  Marie 
xiv.  58  (see  Note  there,  and  comp.  chap.  iv.  21,  23). 

(22)  That  he  had  said  this  unto  them.— The 
better  texte  omit  *'  unto  them."    For  the  way  in  which 
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therefore  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had 
said  this  unto  them ;  and  they  believed 
the  scripture,  and  the  word  which  Jesus 
had  said. 

(28)  Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  passover,  in  the  feast  day^  many  be- 
lieved in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the 
miracles  which  he  did.  <**>  fiut  Jesus 
did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  be- 
cause he  knew  all  men,  <^^  and  needed 
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not  that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for 
he  knew  what  was  in  man. 

CHAPTEE  m.  — W  There  wa*  a 
man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  Nicodemus, 
a  ruler  of  the  Jews :  <^>  the  same  came 
to  Jesus  bv  night,  and  said  unto  him, 
Babbi,  we  Know  timt  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except 
Grod  be  with  him. 


the  saying,  hard  to  be  understood,  fixed  itself  in  men's 
minds,  comp.  ICatt.  xxvi.  61 ;  xxTii.  40;  Mark  ziv.  58 ; 
XY.  29;  Acts  vL  13.  It  becomes  in  the  mouth  of  false 
witnesses  the  accusation  by  means  of  which  its  mean- 
ing is  accomplished.  The  death  on  the  cross  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  but  it  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  the  rent  veil ;  the  two  meanings  are  linked  together. 

It  fixed  itself,  too,  on  the  disciples'  minds ;  but  weeks, 
months,  years,  did  not  cast  any  light  upon  it  until  the 
Besurrection.  These  passages  of  those  familiar  Old 
Testament  writings  th^  came  to  men  who  had  been 
slow  of  heart  to  see  them,  with  the  quickening  power 
of  a  new  life.  Thej  saw  that  Christ  ought  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  Hb  glory. 
They  saw  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets  the  things  con- 
•cermn^  Him,  and  they  believed  m  a  new  and  higher 
sense  me  written  and  the  spoken  word.  (Comp.  Luke 
laav.  26  et  seg.) 

(23)  In  the  feast  day.^-Omit  the  word  "day"  after 
f  easi  The  italics  show  that  there  is  no  word  to  express 
it  in  the  Greek,  and  it  gives  the  impression  of  one  day, 
whereas  the  feast  extended  over  a  week.  The  idea  of 
"time,  moreover,  is  not  expressed  by  ''in  the  feast." 
The  sentence  means.  When  He  was  in  the  feast  (en- 
mge^  in  keeping  the  feast)  ctt  Jeruealem,  during  the 
Jra««over. 

Many  beUeved. — ^The  persons  are  distinct  from 
ihe  official  representatives  of  the  nation  (verses  18, 19), 
4ts  the  place,  Jerusalem,  is  distinguished  from  the 
Tcgnple. 

wnen  they  saw  the  miracles.— Better,  as  before, 
signe.  The  original  words  imply  that  their  faith  was 
•dependent  upon  the  signs  which  tney  ^^azed  upon,  with- 
out entering  into  their  deeper  meanmg.  It  was  the 
impulsive  response  of  the  moment,  not  based  upon  a 
previous  preparation,  nor  resulting  in  a  present  deep 
conviction.  It  came  far  short  of  ihe  faith  of  the 
disciples,  who  passed  from  a  true  knowledge  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  to  a  true  kn6wledge  of  Christ  with- 
out a  sign ;  out  it  came  far  above  the  disbelief  of  scribes 
4ind  Pharisees,  who  after  a  sign  rejected  Him.  It  was 
not  the  prepared  good  ground  bringing  forth  abun- 
dantly ;  but  neither  was  it  the  hardened  wayside  which 
•did  not  receive  the  seed  at  all. 

(^)  But  beneath  this  shallow  surface  there  is  the 
unbroken  ledge  of  rock.  They  are  sa^lv  moved  just 
because  they  are  not  deeply  moved.  The  eye  wnidi 
looked  at,  looked  into,  others  (comp.  chap.  L  47  et  seq.), 
saw  to  the  very  depth  of  their  hearts  too,  and  knew  all. 
It  saw  in  that  depth  that  the  true  inner  man  did  not 
believe,  did  not  commit  itself  to  Him ;  it  found  not 
-the  spiritual  receptivity,  and  there  could  not  therefore 
he  the  spiritual  revelation.  He,  on  His  part,  did  not 
commit  Himself  unto  them.  (Comp.  chap.  viiL  31, 
2^otp.)     Our  version  gives  the  oon^  sense,  but  it 


should  be  noted  that  "believed"  in  verse  23,  and 
<*  commit "  here,  represent  the  same  Greek  word. 

(25)  And  needed  not.— Better,  and  because  He 
needed  not 

For  he  knew.— Better,  for  He  of  Himself  knew» 
The  verse  is  a  wider  statement  of  the  general  truth  of 
which  verse  24  is  a  particular  instance.  He  did  not  in 
that  instance  need  any  testimony  of  spiritual  state  and 
character,  because  He  then,  as  always,  read  what  was  in 
man. 

m. 

(1)  There  was  a  man.— Bead,  But  there  was  a 
man.  Our  division  of  chapters  breaks  the  connection, 
and  the  omission  of  the  conjunction  leads  us  to  think 
of  the  visit  at  Nicodemus  as  quite  distinct  from  what 
has  gone  before ;  whereas  it  really  rises  out  of  it 
(comp.  verse  2  with  chap.  ii.  23). 

The  name  Nicodemus  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
Jews,  but  like  Stephen,  Philip,  Jason,  etc.,  was  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  (Comp.  e.^., 
Demosth.  549,  23,  and  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  2.)  Of  this 
particular  Nicodemus,  we  know  with  oertaintv  nothing 
more  than  is  told  us  in  this  Gospel  (chaps,  vii.  50;  xix.  39). 
The  Talmud  mentions  a  Nak^dimon,  so  called  from  a 
miracle  performed  by  him,  who  was  the  son  of  Gbrion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  BonaL  It  also  gives  the 
name  Bonai  as  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  richest  Jews  when  Titus  besieged 
Jerusalem,  but  his  family  was  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  poverty.  So  far  the  Talmud.  The  inference  is 
that  this  change  of  fortune  is  connected  with  his  be- 
coming a  Christian  and  with  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed, and  he  is  himself  identified  with  the  Nicodemus 
of  the  GbspeL  We  can  only  say  this  may  be  so.  The 
reader  who  cares  for  more  on  the  subject  will  find  full 
references  in  Lampe,  and  the  extracts  from  the  Talmud 
translated  in  Li^tfooi  Others  may  be  content  to 
accept  this  latter  writer's  conclusion.  "  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  gresi  pains  in  a  question  which  is  very 
involved,  if  we  mav  not  also  call  it  useless."  (For  the 
"  Pharisees,"  to  which  sect  Nicodemus  belongeo,  comp. 
chap.  i.  24,  and  Matt.  iii.  7.) 

Buler  of  the  Jews. — One  of  the  Sanhedrin  (con^. 
chap.  i.  19,  Note).  This  is  made  certain  by  the  position 
of  Nicodemus,  in  chap.  vU.  50. 

(2)  By  night.— This  has  impressed  itself  upon  Oi& 
writer's  mind,  so  that  it  becomes  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nicodemus  in  chap.  xix.  39,  and  in  some  MSS.  m 
chap.  vii.  50.  We  have  to  think  of  him  as  having  heard 
the  answer  of  the  messengers  sent  to  the  Baptist  (chap, 
i.  20  e^  sea.),  as  present  al  the  cleansing  of  tne  Temple, 
as  the  witness  of  miracles  in  Jerusalem,  as  by  these 
means  convinced  that  this  Teacher  had  a  message  from 
God,  and  resolved  to  hear  it.    But  the  Sanhedrin  had 
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(3)  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  thee.  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again,^  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  G<^.  ^^>  Nicodemns  saith 
unto  him.  How  can  a   man  be  bom 
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when  he  is  oldP  can  he  enter  the  second 
time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be 
bomP  <*>  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 


officially  taken  a  hostile  position,  and  an  individnal 
member  of  it  dare  not  openly  take  any  other.  His 
own  conviction  is  expressed  by  his  coming  to  Jesns  at 
all;  his  fear  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  {)06sible 
exdnsion  from  the  synagogue  by  his  coming  at  night. 
(Gomp.  chap.  xii.  42,  43.) 

Babbi.  —  The  customary  title  of  reverence  for  a 
teacher  (oomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  38),  but  given  here  by 
a  technically  tnuned  Babbi  to  One  who  had  no  formal 
title  to  it  (onap.  vii.  15). 

We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  oome  firom 
Gk>d. — This  explains  the  title  he  has  used.  He  does 
not  go  beyond  tnis.  There  has  been,  as  in  the  case  of 
John  the  JBaptist,  sufficient  to  prove  a  more  than  human 
mission,  but  with  this  there  has  been  nothing  to  meet 
the  common  Messianic  expectation.  Still,  il  this  is  a 
Prophet,  working  miracles  like  those  of  old,  and  evi- 
dently sent  from  God,  He  will  be  able  to  solve  all  doubts, 
and  answer  the  questions  pressing  on  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  plandpronoim  en>i««^ nothing  more  than 
the  general  c<mviction  that  the  power  to  work  miracles 
was  a  divine  attestation  of  the  teaching  (chap.  ix.  18, 
S3).  There  were,  indeed,  others  in  the  same  mental 
position  as  Nicodemns,  but  none  accompanied  him ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  visit  was  known  to  any  of 
them.  Tne  "  we  "  occurs  again  in  our  Lord's  reply  in 
verse  11,  and  it  may  be  that  both  find  their  true  ex- 
planation in  the  fact  that  this  interview  took  nlace  in 
the  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  John,  who  nad  led 
iNioodemus  to  come,  as  he  himself  had  gone,  with 
doubting  heart,  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  dwelling 
(chap.  i.  38). 

(S)  Jesns  answered  and  said  unto  him.— The 
words  of  Nicodemns  aro  clearly  only  a  preface  to 
further  questions.  Jesus  at  once  answers  these  ques- 
tions; the  answer  being,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  the 
unexpressed  thought  (comp.  e.^.,  chap.  u.  18).  The 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Divine  Glory,  God's  King- 
dom, these  are  the  thoughts  which  filled  men's  min(&. 
These  miracles— in  what  relation  did  thev  stand  to  it  P 
This  Teacher — ^what  message  from  Qod  nad  He  about 
itP 

Veri^7,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.— (Comp.  chap, 
i.  51.)  The  words  are  in  the  decisive  tone  of  authority 
and  certainty.  ''This  is  God's  teaching  for  thee, 
teacher  as  thou  thyself  art"  (verse  10). 

Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  Q-od.— Our  translators  have  fol- 
lowed the  ancient  expositors  in  giving  the  alternative 
renderings  "bom  again"  and  "bom  from  above" 
(margin).  Chrysostom  notes  the  two  currents  of  inter- 
pretation in  his  day ;  and  in  our  own  day  the  opinions  of 
scholars,  whether  we  count  them  or  weigh  tnem,  may 
be  equally  claimed  for  either  view.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Greek  word  {&yw0€p)  is  found  with  both 
meanings.  It  is  equally  certain  that  St.  John  else- 
where uses  it  in  the  local  sense  "from  above"  only 
(chaps,  iii.  31 ;  xix.  11,  23) ;  but  these  instances  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  an  usus  loguendi,  and  the  sense 
here,  and  in  verse  7,  must  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  meaning  of  the  verb.  (Comp.  the  same  word  in 
Luke  i.  3,  "from  the  very  first,"  and  Gal.  iv.  9, 
"again.**)    What  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently 


noted  is,  that  the  Greek  word  is  not  the  troe  key  to  the 
difficulty,  and  that  its  double  sense  has  led  men  to^ 
seek  the  meaning  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  dialogue 
was  between  One  who  was  called  and  one  who  reaQy 
was  a  Babbi.  The  word  actually  used  almost  oertaiiily 
conveyed  but  one  sense,  and  it  is  this  sense  which  ioe 
Syriac  version,  coming  to  us  from  the  second  centTur^ 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  tne 
first  century,  has  preserved.  This  version  reads  "  from 
the  bepnning,"  "  afresh,"  "  anew."  This  is  the  sense 
which  St.  John  wishes  to  express  for  his  Greek  resden, 
and  the  word  used  bv  him  exactly  does  express  it 
That  the  Greek  word  nas  another  meaning  also,  wbick 
expresses  the  same  thought  from  another  point  of  view, 
may  haye  determined  its  choice.  This  other  point  of 
view  was  certainly  not  absent  from  the  circle  of  the 
writer's  thoughts  (comp.  chap.  L  13). 

On  "  the  kingdom  of  Grod,"  which  is  of  freoufint 
occurrence  in  tne  earlier  Goepeb,  but  in  St.  Jonn  is 
found  only  here  and  in  verse  5,  oomp.  Note  on  Matt, 
iii.  2.  To  "see"  the  kingdom  is,  in  New  Testament 
usage,  equivalent  to  "  enter  into  the  kingdom,"  verse  5, 
where  indeed  some  MSS.  read  "  see."  (Comp.  in  thb 
chap,  verse  36,  and  Luke  ii.  26 ;  Acts  iL  27  ;  Heb.  xL 
5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  xviu.  7.)  The  condition  of  the 
spiritual  vision  which  can  see  this  kingdom  is  spiiitoal 
life,  and  this  life  is  dependent  on  being  bom  anew. 

i*)  How  can  a  man  be  bom  .  .  .  ?— Nicodemns 
understands  the  words  "bom  again"  in  the  sense 
given  above.  The  thought  is  not  wholly  strange  to 
him.  The  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  prose- 
lytes as  children,  and  the  term  "  new  creature ''  (oomp. 
i  Cor.  v.  17)  was  in  fre<^uent  use  to  express  the  call  of 
Abraham.  But  he  is  himself  a  child  of  Abraham,  a 
member  of  the  theocratic  kinrdom,  and  is  expectine  the 
glory  of  Messiah's  reign.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  Law, 
a  nuer  of  the  chosen  people.  He  is  not  as  a  heathen 
who  can  be  bom  into  the  holy  nation.  The  ordinary 
spiritual  sense  of  the  words  cannot  hold  in  his  ease. 
What  can  thev  mean  P  He  does  not  wilfully  mis- 
interpret, for  this  is  opposed  to  the  whole  character 
of  the  man,  nor  does  ne  really  suppose  the  physical 
meaning  is  intended ;  but  after  the  method  of  Rabbinic 
dialogue,  he  presses  the  impossible  meaning  of  the 
words  in  order  to  exclude  it,  and  to  draw  rorth  the 
true  meaning.  "  You  cannot  mean  that  a  man  is  te 
enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  he 
bom.    What  is  it,  then,  that  you  do  mean  P  " 

When  he  is  old  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
Nicodemns  himself.  It  is  the  most  difficult  special 
case  coming  under  the  general  term,  ''a  man.  In 
Fhilo's  artincial  division  of  the  lifetime,  based  on  that 
of  Hippocrates,  the  "old  man"  (y4pw)  is  one  more  than 
fifty-six  ^eara  (De  Mund.  Opif,  §  36).  If  we  under- 
stand this  of  Nicodemns  personally,  it  wOl  make  the 
identification  with  Nak'dimon  (Note  on  Tome  1)  barely 
possible. 

(5)  Again  the  words  "  Verily,  verily  "  (comp.  Note  on 
chap  i.  51),  calling  attention  to  the  deeper  truth  which 
follows ;  and  again  the  words  of  authority.  **  I  say  unto 
thee." 

Of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.— We  are  here  on  the 
borderland  of  a  great  controversy.    The  anhjeot  is 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.    W  That    *  or.Aom  a6a»e. 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 
(7>  Marvel  not  that  I  said  nnto  thee,  Ye 


mnst  be  bom  again.^  ^^>  The  wind 
bio weth  where  it  l^teth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sonnd  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth : 


closely  connected  with  that  of  the  dlBoonrae  in  Gaper- 
namn  (chap,  yi.),  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  subject  for  the 
pa^  dt  a  Uommentary  at  all,  it  will  be  better  to  treat 
of  it  in  connection  with  that  discourse.  (See  Excutbub  C  : 
The  8a4>rameiUal  Teaching  of  8t,  John*8  OoapeL)  Onr 
task  here  is  to  ask  what  meaning  the  words  were 
intended  by  the  Speaker  to  convey  to  the  hearer ;  and 
this  seems  not  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  baptism  of 
proselytes  was  already  present  to  the  thought;  the 
baptism  of  John  had  excited  the  attention  of  all  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Suihedrin  had  offidiJly  inquired  into 
it.  Jems  Himself  had  submitted  to  it,  but  **  the  Phari- 
sees and  laiirers  "  [Nicodemus  was  both]  "  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  a^iainst  themselves,  being  not  baptised 
of  him  "  (Luke  vii.  29).  The  key  to  ^e  present  verse 
is  found  in  the  declaraUon  of  John,  "I  baptise  with 
water  .  .  .  He  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost^'  (chap.  i. 
26,  33),  and  this  key  must  have  been  then  in  the  mmd 
of  IHcodemus.  The  messacfe  was,  baptism  with  water ; 
baptism  with  water,  by  wmch  the  GentiHe  had  been 
admitted  as  a  new-bom  babe  to  Judaism,  the  rite 
representing  the  cleansing  of  the  life  from  heathen 
pollutions,  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  true 
Grod ;  baptism  with  water,  which  John  had  preached 
in  his  ministiT  of  reformation  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  7), 
declaring  a  like  cleansing  as  needed  for  Jew  and 
G[entile,  Pharisee  and  publican,  as  the  gate  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  at  hand ;  baptism  with 
water,  which  demanded  a  public  profession  m  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses,  and  an  open  loyalty  to  the  new  king- 
dom, not  a  visit  by  night,  under  the  secrecy  of  darkness 
— this  is  the  message  of  God  to  the  teacher  seeking 
admission  to  His  kingdom.  This  he  would  understand. 
It  would  now  be  clear  to  him  why  John  came  baptising, 
and  why  Jews  were  themselves  baptised  comessing 
their  sins.  There  is  no  further  explanation  of  the  "  out- 
ward and  visible  sig^,"  but  the  teaching  passes  on  to 
the  **  inward  and  spiritual  grace/'  the  baptism  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  whid^  ^was  the 
work  of  the  Messiah  Himself.  Of  this,  indeed,  there 
were  foreshadowings  and  promises  in  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  (comp.,  e.g.,  Ezek.  xxxvi  25  et  seq. ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  33 ;  Joel  ii.  28) ;  but  the  deeper  meaning  of  such 
passages  was  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  schools  of 
prophets,  and  few  among  later  teachers  had  pene- 
trated to  it.  It  is  hard  for  this  Rabbi  to  see  it,  even 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  him. 

(6)  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.— 
The  first  step  is  to  remind  him  of  the  law  of 
likeness  in  natural  generation.  "  Flesh,"  as  distinct 
from  "spirit,"  is  human  nature  in  so  far  as  it  is 
common  with  animal  nature,  consisting  of  the  bodily 
frame  and  its  animal  life,  feelings,  and  passions. 
"  Flesh,"  as  opposed  to  "  spirit,"  is  this  nature  as  not 
under  the  gniaance  of  the  human  spirit,  which  is  itself 
the  shrine  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  therefore  it  is  sinf uL 
(Comp.  QsL  V.  16  et  seq,;  vi.  8.)  It  is  this  nature  in 
its  material  constitution,  and  subject  to  sin,  which  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  The  physical  life  itself 
is  dependent  upon  birth.  That  whicn  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  18  flesh. 

There  is  an  analogous  law  of  spiritual  generation. 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  flesh  is  the  differentia  of  man  as 
distinct  from  all  other  creatures.     It  is  the  image 


of  Grod  in  him,  the  seat  of  the  capacity  for  the  com- 
munion with  God,  which  is  the  true  principle  of  life. 
In  the  natural  man  this  is  crushed  and  dormant ;  in 
the  spiritual  man  it  has  been  quickened  by  the  influence 
of  the  Holj^  Ghost.  This  is  a  new  life  in  him,  and  the 
spiritual  bfe,  like  the  physical,  is  dependent  upon 
birth.    That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 

(7)  Ye  must  be  bom  again.  —  The  laws  of 
natural  and  spiritual  generation  have  been  stated  as 
general  truths,  holding  good  for  all  mankind,  "that 
which  is  bom."  But  there  is  a  special  applica- 
tion to  the  present  case,  ''Marvel  not  that  I  said 
unto  thee  (teacher  as  thou  art)  that  ye  (children  of 
Abraham  as  ve  are)  must  be  bom  again."  In  so  far  as 
they  were  children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh, 
they  were  children  of  Abraham's  physical  and  sinful 
nature.  The  law  of  that,  as  of  all  numan  nature,  was 
that  flesh  ruled  animal  life,  and  animal  life  ruled 
spirit,  and  the  whole  man  became  carnal,  bringmg 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  flesh.  The  law  of  the  regenerate 
nature  was  that  the  spirit,  bom  by  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  rose  to  a  new  life  of  communion  with 
Qod,  controlled  the  lower  life,  with  its  affections,  feel- 
ings, and  desires,  and  that  these  thus  controlled  became 
the  motive  power  of  the  bodv;  the  whole  man  thus 
became  spiritual,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
(Comp.  fTote  on  1  Tness.  v.  23.)  For  them,  then,  as 
for  alt,  it  was  no  matter  of  wonder,  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity  of  their  true  life,  that  they  should  be  bom 
anew. 

(8)  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof.— Better  (see  Note 
below),  the  Spirit  hreatheth  where  He  vnlleth,  and  thoti 
hearest  His  voice.  These  words  are  an  explanation  of 
the  spiritual  birth,  the  necessity  of  whicn  has  been 
asserted  in  the  previous  verses.  They  must  have  come 
to  Nicodemus,  bringing  in  their  sound  echoes  of  the 
old  familiar  words,  *^  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul" 
(Gen.  ii.  7).  These  words  would  bring  to  the  mind 
thoughts  of  the  human  body,  cold,  lifeless,  corpse-like ; 
of  the  breath  of  life  passing  into  it ;  of  the  beating 
pulse,  the  opening  eye,  the  action  of  nerve,  muscle,  ana 
limb,  as,  in  obedience  to  Grod's  will,  matter  became  the 
framework  of  spirit,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 
There  are  parallel  thoughts  of  the  spirit  existing  in 
capacity  for  life  and  union  with  God,  but  crushed 
beneath  the  physical  life  with  its  imperative  demands 
for  support,  and  the  sensible  life  with  its  engrossing 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  sorrows  and  joys ;  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  breathing  upon  it ;  and  of  the  dormant 
power  awakening  into  a  new  life  of  noblest  thoughts 
and  hopes  and  energies,  when  man  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit. 

And  yet  the  new  spiritual  birth,  like  the  physical, 
cannot  1)6  explained.  We  can  observe  the  phenomena, 
we  cannot  trace  the  principle  of  life.  He  breatheth 
where  He  willeUi,  in  the  wide  world  of  man,  free  as  the 
wind  of  heaven,  bound  by  no  limits  of  country  or  of 
race.  The  voice  is  heard  speaking  to  the  man  him- 
self, and  through  him  to  others;  there  is  the  evidence 
of  the  new  birth  in  the  new  life.  We  know  not  whence 
He  comes,  or  whither  He  goes.    We  cannot  fix  the 
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Knoweth  not  these  Things. 


so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit. 

(^^  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  How  can  these  things  be  9  <^^>  Jesus 


answered  and  said  nnto  him.  Art  thon  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  P  <^^J  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 


day  or  hour  of  the  new  Inrth  with  certaintv-.  We  know 
not  what  its  final  issues  will  be.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  life  which  is  a  constant  grovrth,  and  the  highest 
development  here  is  bat  the  germ  of  that  which  shall 
be  hereafter  (1  John  iii.  2). 

So  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.— 
The  sense  is,  In  this  manner  ia  every  one  (horn)  who  is 
horn  of  the  Spirit  The  aniyersality  is  ac^ain  emphati- 
cally asserted.  Individnal  spiritual  life  depends  upon 
indiyidual  spiritual  birth.  The  baptism  oi  the  Spirit 
is  needed  for  alL  Now,  indeed,  coming  as  a  fire  burn- 
ing in  men*s  hearts,  consuming  the  chafE  of  sin,  while 
He  purifies  and  stores  up  all  tnat  is  true  and  ^ood ;  now 
commg  as  in  a  moment,  and  arresting  a  man  m  a  course 
of  evi^  revealing  the  iniquity  of  sin,  and  giving  the 
power  to  reform ;  now  coming  as  the  graduiu  dawning 
of  day  upon  the  youthful  soul  who  has  neyer  been 
wholly  vrithout  it ;  here  in  a  sermon  or  a  prayer,  there 
in  the  lessons  of  childhood  ;  now  by  the  example  of  a 
noble  life  or  the  lessons  of  history ;  again  in  the  study 
of  Scripture  or  the  truths  written  on  the  page  of 
nature — ^the  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  willetiL  We 
may  not  limit  Mis  action,  but  by  His  action  must  eyery 
one  be  bom  again.  Gomp.  the  instances  of  what  men  caU 
nadual  conversion  and  sudden  conyersion,  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  same  chapt-er,  in  Acts  xyi.  14,  29  et  sea. 

The  rendering  of  the  first  clause  of  this  yerse  by 
the  Spirit  hreatheth  for  "wind  bloweth"  of  the  Au- 
thorised yersion  has  met  with  so  little  support  that  it 
is  right  to  state  briefly  the  grounds  on  whicn  it  rests. 

(1)  The  word  wytd/Aa  (^neuma)  occurs  some  370 
times  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  of  these, 
twenty-three  times  in  this  Gk>spel.  It  is  nowhere 
rendered  **  wind "  by  our  translators,  except  in  this 
instance,  and  they  haye  rendered  the  same  word  by 
**  Spirit "  in  the  same  yerse,  and  twice  besides  in  the 
same  context  (yerses  5,  6).  There  is  another  word  for 
**  wind  "  {i¥fftos)f  which  occurs  thirty-one  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  which  John  himself  uses  in  chap, 
yi.  18.  It  is  not  contended  that  wvtvfjM  may  not  mean 
"  wind/'  "the  breath  of  wind,"  but  that  this  is  not  its 
New  Testament  use,  where  the  word  is  restricted  to  its 
special  meaning.  (It  is  plural  in  Heb.  i.  7 ;  see  Note 
there.)  It  is  admitted  also  that  the  Hebrew  or  Ghaldee 
word  which  irrcvfui  here  translates  has  the  two  senses, 
but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  is  fixed  by  the 
translator. 

(2)  The  word  for  "  bloweth,"  "  breatheth,"  is  of  the 
same  root  as  wvtvtia.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
with  "wind,"  but  naturally  has  the  meaning  of  its 
coffnate  substantiye.  The  V  ulgate  can  exactly  render 
it  1^  **  Spiritus  ubi  yult  spirat,'  but  we  have  in  English 
no  yerb  cognate  with  **  Spirit." 

(3)  It  is  perfectly  natural  to  ascribe  the  power  of 
willing  to  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
simphcity  of  our  Lord's  teaching  thus  to  personify 
"  wmd,"  especially  in  teaching  on  a  subject  where  the 
simplest  words  are  hard  to  fathom.  The  common 
rendering  makes  Him  use  the  same  word,  in  the  same 
verse,  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  and  of  a 
natnialphenomenon. 

(4)  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  rendered 
"sound"  (^y^)  is  articulate  *' voice."  It  is  used  in 
fifteen  passages  in  this  GkMpel  only,  and  eyeiywhere 


translated  "  yoioe  "  except  here.  Let  the  reader  sub- 
stitute the  one  meaning  for  the  other  in  any  of  these 
passages,  e.g.,  chaps,  i.  23 ;  iii.  29 ;  y.  25,  28 ;  x.  3,  4i» 
5, 16,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  interchangeable. 

(5)  It  is  belieyed  that  the  rendering  adopted  agrees 
with  the  whole  context,  and  giyes  a  ^dler  sense  to  the 
words  of  the  great  Teacher. 

(6)  The  sense  suggested  for  the  last  clause,  ''In 
this  maimer  is  eyery  one  bom  who  is  of  the  Spirit," 
removes  the  necessity  of  finding  something  with  which 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  may  oe  compart  and  it  is 
in  this  necessity  that  the  reoeiyed  yersions  of  the  first 
clause  really  find  their  root. 

These  reasons  are,  it  is  thought,  not  an  insufficient 
basis  for  the  interpretation  here  adopted.  It  is  adopted 
not  without  the  knowledge  that  a  consensus  of  au- 
thorities may  be  pleaded  against  it.  For  it^  details  it 
may  be  that  no  authority  can  be  pleaded,  but  the  render- 
ing of  vvtvfut  here  by  **  spirit "  is  not  without  the  sup- 
port of  width  of  learning  and  depth  of  power,  critical 
acumen  and  spiritual  insight,  for  it  rests  on  the  names 
of  Origen  and  Augustine,  of  Albrecht  Bengel  and 
Frederick  Maurice. 

(9)  How  can  these  things  be  ?— The  answer 
to  the  previous  <]^uestion  has  spoken  of  a  spiritual 
birth  and  a  spiritual  life  and  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
but  all  this  is  in  a  region  of  which  the  Rabbinic 
schools  knew  nothing.  They  were  the  authorised 
exponents  of  Law  and  Prophets;  they  knew  the 
precise  number  of  words,  and  the  shape  of  letters; 
the  form  of  a  phylactery,  and  the  width  of  a  fringe ; 
the  tithing  of  garden  herbs,  and  the  manner  of  wash- 
ing the  hands :  out  spirit,  life,  a  man's  soul  bom  again  1 
— **  how  can  these  things  be  P  " 

(10)  Art  thou  a  master  of  Israel  ?~-Better,  Art 
thou  the  teacher  of  Israel  ?  The  article  is  emphatie^ 
and  points  to  the  position  of  Nicodemus  as  a  teadier  of 
repute — ''the  well-known  teacher ;"  or  possibly  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  represented  by  him — 
"  Is  this  the  teaching  of  Israel  P  "  There  is  something  of 

3*ust  indiKuation  here,  as  eyerywhere  when  the  worda  of 
Tesus  Gnrist  are  addressed  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees.  "  You  who  teach  others,  have  you  need  to 
learn  the  yery  first  lessons  of  true  religion  r  You  who 
claim  to  loose  and  bind  men,  and  pla^  heayy  burdens 
on  them  which  they  cannot  bear,  are  you  without  the 
simplest  real  knowledge  of  what  Qod  is,  or  of  what 
man  is  P  Do  teachers  of  Israel  know  not  these  things 
when  they  lie  beneath  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  P" 

Ov  Once  again  the  "  Verily,  yerily  "  of  deeper  truth. 
'*  We  speak  that  we  do  know  "  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  their  formal  teaching  of  matters  external  to  the  truth. 
The  plural  is  not  usual  m  the  language  of  Christ,  and  the 
immediate  passage  to  the  singular  forbids  us  to  accept 
the  usual  grammatical  explanation  that  it  is  the  plunJ 
of  majesty.  He  apparently  joins  others  with  Himself. 
— those  wno  have  spoken  and  known  and  testified,  and 
whose  testimony  has  been  rejected  by  the  Jews.  We 
have  to  think  of  him  whose  life-work  was  to  bear  witness 
of  the  Light  (chap.  i.  8),  and  of  the  band  of  disciples  who 
form  a  fittle  school  round  their  Master,  and  who  iu 
Jerusalem,  as  in  Galilee,  testified  of  Him ;  and  it  may 
eyen  be  that  in  the.  house  and  presence  of  one  of  tiud 
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3%«  Witness /or  EarMy 


ST.  JOHN,  III. 


cmdfor  Heavenly  Things. 


testify  that  we  have  seen;  and  je  re- 
ceive not  onr  witness.  <^^  K  I  have 
told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things  ?    ^>  And  no  man  hath 


aKaiii.91. 9. 


ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  which  is  in  heaven. 

(1^)  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,*  even  so  must 


Tuuid  this  oonversation  took  place  (comp.  verse  2).  They 
knew  the  power  of  the  new  life,  and  had  been  baptised 
of  water  and  of  spirit.  In  their  measure  and  decree, 
as  He  in  folness,  they  sjMike  what  they  knew,  anates- 
tified  what  they  had  seen.    (Gomp.  chap.  xv.  27.) 

And  ye  receive  not  our  witness — i.e.,  "ye  Jews," 
ihe  teachers,  of  whom  Moodemns  was  one,  the  representa- 
tives of  His  own  who  received  Him  not  (chap.  L  11). 
This  attitude  of  the  mind  which  refused  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  things  they  had  known  and 
seen  was  of  the  essence  of  unbelief,  and  made  further 
revelation  impossible.  When  the  will  closed  the 
faculty  of  faith,  it  left  open  no  access  for  fuller  spiritual 
truth. 

C12)  Earthly  things— i.e.,  things  upon  earth,  having 
the  sphere  of  their  action  upon  earth.  These  are  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  subjects  of  this  interview. 
Q%e  cont^  includes  previous  witness  borne  by  Him, 
and  there  must  have  oeen  much  which  is  unrecorded. 
(Comp.  chap.  ii.  23.)  But  the  new  birth  is  not  excluded 
from  "  earuily  thin^/'  because  it  is  the  entrance  to 
a  life  which,  while  it  is  spiritual,  is  still  a  life  upon 
earth. 

Heavenly  things,  in  the  same  way,  are  things 
which  have  the  sphere  of  their  action  in  heaven,  the 
full  development  of  the  sniritual  life,  of  which  the 
Inrth  only  is  on  earth ;  the  oivine  counsels  of  redemp- 
tion ;  the  Messianic  mysteries,  of  which  this  ruler  of 
Israel  does  not  understand  even  the  initiation.  Comp. 
the  question  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  "  What  man  is 
he  that  can  know  the  counsel  of  Gh)d  P  or  who  can  think 
what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  P  .  .  .  And  hardly  do  we 
guess  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and 
wiUi  labour  do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us : 
but  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  who  hath  searched 
out  P  "  (ix.  13, 16). 

The  ekrthly  things  are  the  elements  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, having  their  test  in  the  moral  sense  and  in  their 
fitness  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  man.  When 
these  elements  are  learnt,  the  mind  is  then,  and  then 
<mly,  fitted  to  receive  heavenly  things.  The  teaching 
can  only  proceed  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown;  but  if  the  will  refuses  or  the  intellect 
neglects  to  know  the  knowable,  the  man  cuts  himself 
ofiTfrom  the  power  to  receive  truth.  The  message  from 
the  spirit- world  has  come,  and  others  read  it;  but  he 
has  not  learnt  the  alphabet.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
xvi.  12.) 

(13)  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up.— There 
can  be  no  other  means  of  receiving  heavenly  truth. 
No  man  hath  learnt  it,  and  is  iwle  to  teach  it, 
except  the  Son  of  Man,  who  ever  was,  and  is,  in 
heaven.  The  thought  has  met  us  before  (chap.  i.  18). 
To  Nicodemus  it  must  have  come  as  an  answer  to  the 
words  of  Agur,  which  had  passed  into  a  proverb  to 
■express  the  vanity  of  human  effort  to  Isiow  Gk)d. 
^'Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  or  descended  P 
....  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if 
thou  canst  tell  P  "  (Prov.  xxx.  4).  No  man  had  so  passed 
to  heaven  and  rehumed  ac^ain  to  earth ;  but  there  was 
One  then  speaking  with  him  who  had  been  in  heaven 
with  Grod,  and  could  tell  him  its  eternal  truths.  He 
iiad  that  knowledge  which  a  man  could  obtain  only  by 


ascending  to  heaven,  and  He  came  down  from  heaven 
with  it.  From  the  human  point  of  view  He  was  as 
one  who  had  already  ascended  and  descended.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  L  51.)  This  is  the  evident  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  form  is  quite  consistent 
with  it.  To  explain  the  perfect  tense  of  the  future 
ascension,  or  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the  "  hypo- 
static union,"  by  virtue  of  which  the  human  nature 
may  be  said  to  have  ascended  into  heaven  with 
the  divine,  is,  to  give  an  explanation,  not  of  the  text, 
but  of  a  misunderstanding  of  it.  (But  comp.  chap, 
vi.  62.) 

Which  is  in  heaven.— These  words  are  omitted  in 
some  MSS.,  including  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican.  The 
judgment  of  most  modem  editors  (not  including 
Westcott  and  Hort)  retains  them.  It  is  an  instance 
where  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  insertion  by  a 
copyist,  but  where  the  omission  is  not  unlikely,  owing 
to  their  seeming  difficulty.  And  yet  the  difficulty  is 
one  which  vani^es  before  the  true  idea  of  heaven.  If 
heaven  is  thought  of  as  a  place  infinitelv  distant  beyond 
clouds  and  dcy,  or  as  a  time  in  the  far  future  when  this 
world's  life  smdl  end,  then  it  is  indeed  hard  to  under- 
stand what  is  here  meant  by  "  the  Son  of  Man  which  is 
in  heaven ;"  and  a  copyist  may  well  have  found  in  omis- 
sion the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  if  heaven 
is  something  wholly  different  from  this  coldness  of 
distance  in  space  or  time;  if  it  is  a  state,  a  life,  in 
which  we  are,  which  is  in  us—now  in  part,  hereafter 
in  its  fulness — ^then  may  we  understand  and  with  glad 
hearts  hold  to  the  vital  truth  that  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  came  down  from  heaven,  was  ever  in  heaven ;  and 
that  every  son  of  man  who  is  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  is  "  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  (in  the  present,  K\'npov6iios)  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

(1^)  And  as  Moses  lifted  up.— This  verse  is 
closely  connected  by  the  conjunction  "and"  with 
what  has  gone  before.  Jesus  has  taught  that  in 
Himself  heaven  and  earth  meet;  so  that,  while  sub- 
ject  to  the  conditions  of  human  life.  He,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  in  heaven. 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  what  is  true  of  the  represen- 
tative is,  through  Him,  true  of  the  whole  race.  Again 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  form  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  to  their  expounder.  The  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents,  the  poison-vims 
spreading  through  their  veins,  and  causing  burning 
pain,  torpor,  and  death — ^this  was  symbolical  of  the 
world  lym^  in  the  misery,  restlessness,  and  spiritual 
death,  which  came  from  the  Serpent's  victory  in 
Paradise.  The  serpent  of  brass  lifted  up  by  Moses, 
in  which  the  sufferer  saw  the  means  of  recovery  de- 
termined by  Grod,  and  was  healed  by  faith  in  Him — 
this  was  symbolical  of  the  means  of  salvation  deter- 
mined by  Gk)d  for  the  world.  rComp.  the  phrase 
''  lifted  up  "  in  chaps,  viii.  28 ;  xiL  d2 ;  and,  as  an  exact 
parallel  with  this  passage,  chap.  xii.  34.)  Nicodemus 
must  have  understood  that  the  healing  power  of  the 
serpent  of  brass  was  in  the  fact  that  it  led  men  to  trust 
in  Jehovah,  who  had  appointed  it.  This  was  the  current 
Jewish  interpretation.  Comp.  the  Jerusalem  Tamun, 
«  Their  faces  were  to  be  fixea  on  their  Esther  who  Is  in 
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The  Son  of  Man  must  he  Itfted  up. 


ST.    JOHIN^y    ill.       He  came  to  Sa/oe  amd  noi  to  Condemn, 


the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up :  ^^>  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

(")  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,'  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  shonid  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.    ^^^^  For 


bch.lS.47. 


alJobnlkflL 


God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world  ;^  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved. 

^>  He  that  I^lieveth  on  him  is  not 
condemned :  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  be- 


heaven; "  so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-TJziel,  "  The 
heart  was  fixed  on  the  name  of  the  word  of  Jehovah ; " 
so,  again,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  **  For  he  that  tnmed 
himself  toward  it  was  not  saved  b^  the  thing  that  he 
saw,  but  by  Thee,  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all  "  (xvi.  7 ; 
see  the  whole  passage,  xvi  6 — 13).  It  was  the  sign  of 
the  Eternal  in  power  and  in  love  present  to  save,  and 
the  man  who  realised  that  presence  lived  with  a  new 
Hf e.  In  the  divine  counsels  it  was  willed,  and  must  be, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  the  witness  to  the  world 
of  the  Eternal  Power  and  Love  which  saves  every  man 
who  grasps  it. 

(^iNot  perish,  but  •  .  .—These  words  have  been 
added  here  £rom  the  following  verse.  Omitting  them, 
the  sentence  shonid  be  rendered,  tkaJt  every  one  who 
helieveth  may  have  in  Him  eternal  life.  This  construc- 
tion is  borne  out  hj  a  commuiBon  of  chaps,  v.  39 ;  xvi. 
SS;  XX.  31.  '*  To  believe  in  Him"  is  not  used  by  St.  John. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  i.  12.)  The  thought  of  this  verse  is 
that  as  every  Israelite,  believing  in  Qod,  had  in  the 
brazen  serpent  a  message  from  God;  so  every  man  who 
believes  in  God  ever  has  this  message  from  God  in  the 
crucified  Son  of  Man.  The  object  of  faith  is  not  here 
expressed.  The  words  speak  only  of  the  man  who  be- 
lieveth, whose  heart  is  open  to  spiritual  truth.  That  man 
has,  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  a  truth  which  goes 
to  his  inmost  spirit,  sending  a  new  life  through  Ids  wnole 
being.  To  the  non-believer  this  may  be  but  the  self- 
sacrmce  of  heroism.  To  the  believer  it  is  Light  break- 
ing upon  the  darkness  of  his  soul ;  it  is  Li^  bursting 
Uie  cold  sepulchre  of  a  deadened  spirit ;  it  is  Love  win- 
ning its  way  through  the  scales  of  a  hardened  heart ;  it 
is  Mercy  deeper  and  wider  even  than  his  sin ;  it  is  Hope 
bracing  the  man  to  a  new  life  of  holiness;  it  is  the 
Word  of  Oodf  and  in  Him  he  has  eternal  life.  The 
reader  will  not  forget  that  the  lifting  up  the  s^pent  of 
brass  followed  the  confession  of  the  people.  "  We  have 
sinned  .  .  .  pray  unto  the  Lord  that  He  take  away  the 
serpents  from  us  "  (Num.  xxi.  7). 

(iS)  The  last  verse  has  spoken  of  "every  one  who 
believeth."  The  thought  went  bevond  the  limits  that 
Babbis  set  to  the  kingdom  of  Groa.  Its  only  limit  is 
humanity.  This  thought  is  now  repeated  and  strength- 
ened by  the  **  mi^ht  not  perish,"  and  the  love  of  God 
is  made  the  foun£ition  on  which  it  rests.  Perhaps  no 
verse  in  the  Bible  has  been  so  much  explained  as  this ; 
perhaps  no  verse  can  be  so  little  explained.  Most 
young  preachers  have  sermons  upon  it;  older  men 
leam  that  its  meaning  must  be  felt  and  thought  rather 
than  spoken.  Still  less  can  it  be  written;  and  this 
Note  may  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  some 
Hnes  of  uiought  whidi  may  help  to  lead  to  others. 

Gk>d  80  loved  the  world. — Familiar  as  the  words 
are  to  us,  they  were  uttered  to  Nicodemus  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  ground  of  our  love  to  Gk>d  and  man.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  1  John  iv.  7 — 11.) 

Hia  only  begotten  Son.  —  Here,  once  again, 
the  Old  Testunent  Scriptures  suggest  and  explain 
Uud   words   used.     Every  Jew  knew,  and  loved   to 


think  and  tell  of  his  forefather  who  was  wiUing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  and  only  son  in  obedience  to  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  will  of  God  {Qea.  xxiL).  But 
Love  gives,  and  does  not  require,  sacrifice.  God  wills 
not  that  Abraham  should  jnve  his  son,  but  He  gftve 
His  only  begotten  Son.  The  dread  power  that  man 
has  ever  conceived — ^that  is  not  Goa ;  the  pursning 
vengeance  that  sin  has  ever  im^ined — that  is  not  (Sod; 
the  unsatisfied  anger  that  saerince  has  ever  suggested 
— that  is  not  Grod.  But  all  that  human  thought  has 
ever  gathered  of  tenderness,  forgiveness,  love,  in  the 
relation  of  father  to  only  child — iSl  this  is,  in  the  faint- 
ness  of  an  earth-drawn  picture,  an  approach  to  the 
true  idea  of  Grod.  Yes,  the  true  idea  is  infinitely 
beyond  all  this;  for  the  love  for  the  world  gives  in 
sacrifice  the  love  for  the  only  be^tten  Son. 

Believeth  in.  —  Better,  beheveth  upon.  The  pre- 
position is  not  the  same  as  in  the  last  verse.  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  12.)  There  the  thought  was  of  the  Son  of  Man 
lifted  up,  in  whom  every  one  who  believes  and  can 
interpret  spiritual  truth,  ever  has  eternal  life.  Here 
the  tnought  is  of  the  Son  of  God  g^ven  for  the  world, 
and  eveiT  one  who  believes  upon,  casts  his  whole  being 
upon  Him,  and,  like  Abraham,  in  will  rests  all  upon 
God,  finds  that  God  has  provided  Himself  a  lamb 
for  a  bumt-ofEering  instead  of  human  sacrifice  or 
death. 

Everlasting  life.— Better,  as  the  same  Greek  word 
is  rendered  in  the  previous  verse,  eternal  life.  For 
the  meaning  of  this  word  see  Note  on  Matt.  xxv.  46. 
It  is  of  frequent  use  in  this  Gospel  (seventeen  times), 
and  always  used  in  reference  to  life. 
^  (17)  To  condemn  the  world  gives  to  the  Ei^- 
lish  reader  a  stronger  impression  than  that  of  the 
original  Greek.  The  worn  {Kplvm,  krino,  the  Latin 
c(k)emo,  and  the  English  dis-cem)  means  originally 
to  separate,  and  in  the  moral  sense  to  separate  good 
from  evil.  Passing  from  the  act  to  the  effect,  it  may 
mean  to  absolve ;  but  as  the  usual  effect  of  separation 
is  to  exclude  the  evil,  the  word  has  attached  to  itself 
more  frequently  the  idea  of  condemnation.  Our  word 
judge,  wmch  has  itself  something  of  this  double  mean- 
ing, is  probably  the  best  rendering  in  this  context. 

Fart  of  the  current  belief  about  the  Messiah's  advent 
was,  that  he  would  destroy  the  Gentile  world.  The 
authorised  en>ositions  of  many  texts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment asserted  this,  and  Nicodemus  must  of  ttimes  hare 
heard  it  and  taught  it.  God's  love  for,  and  gift  to,  the 
world  has  lust  been  declared.  This  truth  runs  counter 
to  their  belief,  and  is  now  stated  as  an  express  denial 
of  it.  The  purpose  of  the  Messiah's  mission  is  not  to 
judge,  but  to  save.  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
changes  the  order  of  the  thought.  It  would  naturally 
be  "out  that  He  might  save  the  world."  The  inver- 
sion makes  prominent  the  action  of  man  in  willing  to 
be  saved. 

(18)  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  con- 
demned.— ^Again,  judged  is  better  than  "  condemned." 
There  is,  moreover,  an  important  change  of  tense  in 
this  verse,  which  the  Authorised  version  does  not  mark 
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ion  of  Light  %8  TieceasarUy  ST,    JOHN,    III. 


the  Condemnation  qfDarknessr 


gotten  Son  of  God.  ^>  And  this  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
theworld,'and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.    ^^  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil 


I  Or,  diteovend. 
a  eta.  1.4. 


hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.^ 
W  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made 
manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  Grod* 


clearly.  He  thai  beUeneth  on  Hvm,  is  notjttdged  :  Imt 
he  thai  helieveth  not  hath  been  (and  ie)  already  judged. 
Because  he  hath  not  Delieved.— The  hmnan 
spirit  fulfils  the  end  of  its  being,  and  finds  its  highest 
good,  in  oommnnion  with  Qod.  It  cannot,  then,  fill  to 
reco^ise  and  believe  in  a  revelation  of  God.  This 
reveuition  has  been  made  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  fully  made  (comp.  chap.  i.  18),  in  the  person  of 
the  only  begotten  Son.    The  verjr  fact  that  He  is  re- 

J'ected  18  the  judgment  of  the  spirit  which  rejects.    It 
las  lost  by  nBghot  its  power  to  perceive,  or  by  will 
it  hides  itself  nom  Gh)d.    "  I  heard  Thy  voice  m  the 

garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked;  and  I 
id  myself"  (Gen.  iii.  10). 

(10)  And  thiB  is  the  condemnation.  —  For 
''condemnation"  read  judgment;  for  "light"  and 
'^  darkness,"  the  light  and  the  darkness.  The 
object  is  salvation,  not  judgment  (verse  17) ;  but  the 
separation  of  the  good  inyolves  the  jud^ent  of  the 
evil;  The  light  makes  the  darkness  Tisible.  Both 
were  before  men.  That  they  chose  darkness  was  the 
act  of  their  own  will,  and  this  act  of  the  will  was  de- 
termined by  the  evil  of  their  deeds.  "The  light 
shineth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not."    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  5.) 

The  words  are  genend,  but  they  must  have  had,  for 
him  who  then  heard  them,  a  special  force.  It  was 
night.  He  had  avoided  the  light  of  day,  and  like  men 
who  go  forth  to  deeds  of  £urkne8s  imder  cover  of 
darkness,  he  had  come  in  secrecy  to  Jesus.  His  own 
conscience  told  him  that  he  was  in  th^  presence  of  a 
Teacher  sent  from  God  (verse  2) ;  but  he  has  checked 
the  voice  of  conscience.  He  has  shrunk  from  coming 
to  this  Teacher  in  the  light  of  day,  and  has  loved  the 
darkness  of  the  night 

(^)  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light. — In  this  and  the  next  verse  we  have  the  expla- 
nation of  the  choice  of  the  darkness  and  rejection  of 
the  light.  The  fact  itself  is  first  stated  more  strongly. 
Not  only  does  the  man  that  doeth  evil  love  darkness 
rather  tmm  light,  but  he  hates  the  light.  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  vii.  7.)  Its  presence  makes  manifest  and  reproves 
his  works,  which  he  would  hide  even  from  himself. 
It  iUumines  the  dark  and  secret  chambers  of  the  heart, 
and  reveals  thoughts  and  deeds  which  conscience,  seeing 
in  this  light,  trembles  at,  and  turns  away  to  darkness 
thftt  it  may  hide  itself  from  its  own  gaze. 

It  has  been  often  noted  that  the  word  *' doeth,"  in 
this  and  the  following  verse,  represent  different  words 
in  the  original.  Perhaps  we  may  dislanguish  them  in 
English  by  rendering  this  verse:  "Every  one  that 
practiseth  evil."  It  is  not  less  important  to  note  that 
the  word  for  evil  here  differs  from  the  word  so  ren- 
dered in  the  last  clause  of  the  previous  verse.  Strictly, 
and  the  change  of  word  seems  to  demand  a  strict 
interpretation  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  29),  it  is  not 
that  which  is  positively,  but  that  which  is  n^nitively, 
evil — ^that  which  is  trivial,  poor,  worthless.  The  man 
who  practiseth  such  things  misses  the  aim  of  life,  and 
turns  from  the  light  that  would  point  it  out  to  him. 
He  does  many  tmng^,  but  forgets  that  one  thing  is 
needful,  and  spends  a  life-time  m  trifles  without  any 
permanent  result.    We  are  f<w«i1ia.r  with  the  thought 


that  immorality  shuns  the  light  and  warps  the  will, 
and  thus  durkens  knowledge  and  weakens  faith;  but 
we  remember  too  seldom  the  deadening  effect  of  an 
unreal  and  lumless  existence  which  is  not  truly  a  life. 

Should  be  reproved.— The  margin  will  show  that 
our  translators  felt  a  difficulty  about  this  word  (see 
Notes  on  Matt,  xviii.  15),  where  it  is  rendered  "  tell 
him  his  fault,"  and  comp.  the  other  instances  in  this 
Grospel,  chap.  viii.  9,  45  ("convince"  in  both),  and 
especially  chap.  xvi.  8  ("  reprove,"  and  margin  "  con- 
vince ").  The  moral  idea  is  exactly  illustrated  by  the^ 
action  of  light,  which  makes  manifest  the  wrong,  and 
leads  the  conscience  to  see  it  and  repent  of  it.  It  i» 
through  this  chastening  that  the  man  passes  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  It  is  oecause  men  shrink  from  this 
chastenini^  that  they  hate  the  light.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
the  remamtble  piynllel  in  Eph.  v.  11  et  seq.) 

(21)  He  that  doeth  truth  is  opposed  to  "him 
that  practiseth  evil."  With  fixed  purpose  he  doeth  not 
that  which  is  evil  or  worthless,  but  that  which,  when 
every  veil  by  which  it  is  hidden  from  himself  or  others 
is  removed,  remains  morally  true.  Reg^rdinff  truth  as 
the  work  of  life,  he  cometh  to  the  li^ht,  and  though  for 
him  too  it  will  be  a  revelation  of  sins  and  errors,  and 
deeds  of  shame,  he  hates  them  the  moment  he  knows 
them,  cuts  them  from  his  life  at  whatever  cost,  and 
carries  his  whole  being  to  the  light  that  it  may  become 
really  true,  and  that  its  true  works  nunr  oe  made 
manifest.  He  will  hate  the  darkness,  for  he  can  have 
nothing  to  conceal  in  it.  He  wiU  love  the  light,  for 
everything  which  it  reproves  he  reproves  too,  and 
every  ray  ne  can  gather  from  it  becomes  part  of  the 
truth  which  is  his  life-work.  For  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression "  to  do  the  truth,"  which,  with  its  opposite 
"  to  do  a  lie  "  (chap.  viii.  44 ;  Bev.  xxi.  27  ;  xxii.  15), 
is  common  in  Rabbinic  writers,  comp.  Job  xiii.  6,  and 
1  John  i.  6 ;  and  for  "  walking  in  truth,"  comp.  2  John 
4,  and  3  John  3, 4.  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  6,  "  truth  "  is  opposed 
to  "  iniquity." 

That  they  are  wroughtin  Gk>d.— Perhaps  better, 
because  they  are  vjrought  in  Ood,  This  is  the  reason 
of  their  being  made  manifest  in  the  lieht  revealed  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  However  full  the  li&^ht  which 
had  guided  men's  steps  had  been,  it  was  stul  part  of 
the  true  Ldfl^it  which  nghteth  every  man,  and  must  lead 
to  Him.  Every  work  wrought  m  God  had  already 
bound  them  in  union  with  Him,  and  prepared  them  to 
receive  Him.  That  Light  was  in  the  world,  in  the  Law 
and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (Matt. 
V.  17),  in  the  witness  of  things  invisible  ever  borne  by 
the  things  that  are  made  (Bom.  i.  20),  in  the  law 
written  upon  the  hearts  of  men  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  As 
before  (verse  19),  these  words  are  general,  but  we  may 
not  exclude  from  them  a  special  meaning.  He  who 
spoke  them  warrants  our  applying  them  to  characters, 
like  the  true  Nathanael,  m  whom  there  is  no  guile 
(chap.  i.  47) ;  like  the  rockman  Peter  (chap.  i.  42} ; 
like  the  witness  John  (Matt.  xi.  11).  Some  ground  was 
good  when  the  Sower  went  forth  to  sow. 

Two  thoughts  are  suggested  to  us  at  the  close  of  this 
first  discourse.  One  is,  that  the  writer,  with  perfect 
naturalness,  says  nothing  of  the  effect  on  NicodemnSr 
but  leaves  the  af ter-gmnpses  to  teU  their  own  tale. 
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Testinumy  of  the  Baptist  at  JSnoiL 


(^)  After  these  things  came  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judeea ; 
and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and 
baptized.* 

(28)  And  John  also  was  baptizing  in 
.Sinon  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there :  and  they  came,  and 
were  baptized*  (^4)  Pqj.  John  was  not 
jet  cast  into  prison. 

(25)  Then  there  arose  a  question  be- 
tween some  of  John's  disciples  and  the 
Jews  about  purifying.  (^  And  they 
•came  unto  John,  and  said  unto  him, 
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Babbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,* 
behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men 
come  to  him. 

(27)  John  answered  and  said,  A  man 
can  receive^  nothing,'  except  it  be  given 
him  from  heaven.  ^^  Te  yourselves 
bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,'  but  that  I  am  sent  before 
him.  ^^^  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the 
bridegroom:  but  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth 
him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the 


(See  chaps,  vii.  60;  xix.  39.)  The  other  is,  that  we 
have  come  upon  teaching  distinct  in  st^le  and  matter 
from  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  On  this  see  Excursus 
D :  The  Discourses  in  St  John's  Oos^L 

(22)  After  these  things. — ^Not  miplying  that  He 
left  Jerusalem  at  once,  l^e  "  land  of  Judaea  "  is  the 
province  as  distinct  from  the  capital.  This  verse  points 
to  a  work  in  JudsBa  of  which  we  know  nothing  more. 
It  was  probably  not  confined  to  one  place.  We  nave  to 
think  of  Christ  as  continuing  Hb  teaching,  of  large 
numbers  influenced  by  it  (verse  26),  and  St  these  as 
being  baptised  by  the  disciples  (chap.  iv.  2).  His  con- 
verts were  the  country  people,  and  it  is  the  action  of 
the  Pharisees  which  caused  Him  to  retire  to  Samaria. 

(2S)  ^non  near  to  Salim. — ^The  latter  place  was 

i  clearly  well  known  at  the  time,  and  regarded  as  fixing 

:the  locality  of  the  former.     It  has  been  usual  to  follow 

.Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  fix  the  place  in  the  valley 

•of  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  m>m  Bethshan,  or 

Scythopolis.     (See  quotation  from  the  Onomasticon, 

in  Caspari,  Chron,  and  Qeogr.  Introd,,  Eng.  Trans., 

p.  1^.)    The  objection  to  tms  is,  that  the  text  seems 

to  limit  us  to  Judsa  (comp.  chap.  iv.  3,  4),  whereas 

this  Salim  is  more  than  thirty  miles  from  it.     The 

word  ^non  means  *'  sprincrs,"  and  probably  belonged 

to  more  than  one  place  where  "  there  was  much  water." 

The  mention  of  this  is  opposed  to  the  locality  of  the 

.  Jordan  valley,  where  it  would  not  benecessary  to  choose 

.aplace  for  this  reason.    Dr.  Barday  (City  of  the  Great 

King,  1858,  pp.  558 — 570)  found  both  names  in  a  place 

answering  the  description,  and  certainly  answering  the 

narrative  better  than  other  identifications,  at   Wady 

Farah,  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

They  oame — Le.,  the  people. 

(2^)  Was  not  yet  oast  into  prison.— This  Judaoan 

ministry,  then,  preceded  the  Gf^ean  ministry  of  the 

.earlier  Gospels.  (See  chap.  iv.  3,  and  Note  on  Matt.  iv.  12.) 

(25)  Then  there  arose  a  question. — For  "the 
Jews,"  the  reading  of  the  lietter  MSS.  is,  a  Jew. 
The  question  arose  on  the  side  of  John's  disciples. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  it  was  we  do  not  know, 

.and  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  was  one  of 
the  questions  which  in  every  affe  has  arisen  about  ex- 
ternal rites,  and  has  too  often  been  accompanied  by  a 
neglect  of  inner  principles.  This  arose  in  some  way 
from  the  fact  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptising  near  to 
the  place  where  John  was  baptising,  and  doubtless  was 
closely  connected  with  these  baptisms.  The  fact  is  only 
preserved  as  an  inddental  introduction  to  the  remark- 
able testimony  of  the  Baptist  which  follows. 

(26)  Babbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond 
Jordan. — John's  disdples,  with  a  natural  attachment  to 
.their  master,  and  vrithout  the  knowledge  of  what  that 


master's  work  really  was,  are  jealous  of  what  seems  to 
them  the  rival  work  of  Jesus.  He  had  been  vrith  John; 
the  Baptist  had  borne  witness  to  Him.  Now  He  seems 
to  usurp  his  work,  and  the  thrones  which  had  crowded 
to  the  Forerunner  go  to  Him.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps. 
18;  iv.2.) 

Barest  witness. — Better,  hast  home  uniness. 

(^)  A  man  can  receive  nothing  .  .  .—Do 
these  words  apply  to  the  Baptist  himself,  or  to  Christ? 
Do  they  mean  "  1  cannot  assume  this  higher  position 
which  you  wish  togive  me,  because  it  is  not  given  me 
by  heaven;"  or,  '*  Bus  work,  with  its  influence  over  men, 
ought  to  convince  you  that  His  mission  is  divine  "  P  Ex- 
positors have  given,  now  this,  now  that  answer.  The 
immediate  connection  vrith  verse  26  points  to  the  latter 
view  as  the  correct  one  (but  see  Aljord*s  Note  on  the 
other  side).  The  power  that  had  shown  itself  in  word 
and  work,  teaching  as  none  ever  taught  before,  bindiiu^ 
men — ^a^e,  some  (3  theur  own  brotherhood — ^to  BQmself , 
oonvincmg  men  whose  minds  were  open  to  the  truth 
that  He  was  the  very  Christ — ^all  this  could  only  have 
been  received  from  heaven.  Did  they  feel  the  move- 
ment around  them  P  Let  them  recognise  it  as  divine, 
and  seek  to  be  borne  with  it.    (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  36.) 

(28)  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness. — ^They 
remembered  (verse  26)  that  John  had  borne  witness 
to  Jesus.  Did  they  not  remember  too  what  he  had 
saidP  He  had  from  the  first  known  his  own  work, 
and  the  greater  work.  Some  of  his  disciples  had 
known  it  also,  and  had  gone  from  him  to  Jesua 
This  which  they  see  was  the  necessary  result  of  the 
truth  he  had  ever  declared. 

(29)  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom. 
— ^This  is  the  only  instance  in  this  Gospel  where  the 
familiar  imagery  of  an  Eastern  marriage  meets  na. 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  ix.  15,  where  we  have  the  same 
imagery  in  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  these  same  dis- 
ciples of  John,  then  taking  sides  with  the  Pharisees,  on 
the  question  of  fasting.)  The  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom '* — called  by  the  Hebrews  "  Shoshben,"  and  by 
the  Greeks  "  Faranymph  " — ^was  charged  with  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  marriage.  He  arranged  the  contract, 
acted  for  the  bridegproom  during  the  betrothal,  and 
arran^^  for,  and  presided  at,  tne  festivities  of  the 
weddm^-day  itself.  It  was  a  position  of  honour,  in 
proportion  to  the  position  of  the  bridegroom  himself, 
ana  was  ^ven  to  his  chief  friend.  Tuit  friend  then 
joyed  in  his  joy,  and  there  was  none  brighter  on  that 
day  than  he.  This  in  John's  thought  is  an  illostration 
of  nis  own  position.  Hie  brideg^room  is  the  Messiah; 
the  bride  is  the  Kingdom  of  God — ^the  church,  consisting 
of  all  who  with  pure  hearts  are  willing  to  reoeiTe  Him; 
the  friend  who  has  arranged  the  betrothal,  who  has 
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bridegroom's  voice :  this  my  joy  there- 
fore is  fulfilled.  (»»  He  most  in- 
crease, but  I  mutt  decrease.  ^^^)  He 
that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all: 
he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and 
speaketh  of  the  earth :  he  that  cometh 
from  heaven  is  above  all.     (^>  And  what 
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he  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testi- 
fieth;  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testi- 
mony. ^*^)  He  that  hath  received  his 
testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God 
is  true.*  ^^>  For  he  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  Gk>d:  for 
God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 


prepared  these  hearts,  is  John  himself.  He  now  stands 
andf  hears  the  Bridegroom.  Some  of  those  who  had 
been  prepared  by  him  for  the  Bridegroom  would  have 
come,  it  may  be,  and  told  him  of  his  words.  He  is  now 
near  at  hand.  Throngs  crowd  to  Him.  The  bride  is 
approaching.  Do  they  see  in  all  this  matter  for  envy  P 
It  IB  to  him  the  oonsnmmation  of  all  hopes.  The  life- 
work  has  not  been  in  yain.  The  cup  nms  over.  The 
joy  is  fulfilled. 

(90)  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.— 
The  office  of  the  paranymph  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
marriage  is  accomplished.  It  must  be  so.  So  too 
in  the  interpretation.  His  own  work  was  well-nigh 
done,  but  he  is  filled  with  the  jov  of  having  done 
his  work,  not  with  disappointment  mat  it  pides  before 
the  brightness  of  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  This  is 
the  text  of  the  Forerunner's  life.  Well  will  it  be  for 
those  followers  of  Christ  whose  liyes  shall  be  sermons 
on  it ! 

(31)  He  that  cometh  f^om  above.— Gomp.  Note 
on  verse  13,  and  chap.  viii.  23.  It  is  expressed  in 
anotiier  form  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 

Is  above  all — t.e.,  above  all  persons,  and,  as  the 
context  limits  the  sense,  specially  above  all  teachers. 

He  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly.— This  is 
the  right  sense,  but  the  force  of  the  words  is  lessened 
by  not  preserving  the  three-fold  "  of  the  earth  "  which 
is  in  the  Greek.  "  He  who  is  of  the  earth,  of  the  earth 
he  is,  and  of  the  earth  he  speaketh."  The  first  marks 
out  ilie  Baptist's  origin,  as  opposed  to  Him  that  cometh 
from  above ;  the  second  asserts  that  the  nature  is,  in 
accord  with  this  origin,  human  and  limited  m  f  acultv,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  BQm  who  is  above  all;  the  third 
declares  that  his  teacldng  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  nature  and  limited  faculty,  embracing  indeed 
divine  subjects  and  receiving  divine  revelation  (chap.  i. 
83),  but  hanng  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  imper- 
fectly  realising  it,  and  imperfectly  teaching  it  (verse  33). 
Then  the  contrast  carries  him  awav  from  this  thought 
of  self,  in  all  its  weakness,  to  dwell  on  the  fulness  of 
the  teaching  of  the  perfect  Teacher,  and  he  emphati- 
callv  repeats,  with  the  change  of  words  suggested  by 
'*  01  the  earth,"  what  he  has  before  said  of  it,  "  He  that 
oometh  from  heaven  is  above  all." 

This  repetition  is  the  answer  to  the  jealousy  of  his 
disciples,  who  wished  to  place  him  in  a  position  of 
rivalry  with  Jesus.  It  is  the  answer  to  all  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  human  teachers. 

(32)  And  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard.— 
This  is  the  opposite  of  the  third  point,  the  speaking  of 
the  earth  in  the  last  verse.  Divine  in  origin,  divine  in 
nature.  He  is  divine  in  teaching.  That  tetushW,  too,  is 
a  witness  of  things  seen  and  heard.  (Gomp.  Notes  on 
chap.  vi.  11, 12.)  It  was  a  message  from  the  Father's 
home,  brought  by  tiie  Son  Himself.  His  own  message 
was  but  that  of  a  servant  who  did  not  fully  know  its 
meaning. 

19*0  man  receiveth  his  testimony.— These 
words  are  shown  by  those  which  immediatelv  follow  to 
go  in  their  pathos  beyond  the  strict  limit  of  the  facts 


present  to  his  own  mind.  Yet  he  may  well  have  said 
"  no  man."  Of  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  his  own 
baptism,  of  those  who  were  then  thronging  to  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  how  many  were  there  who  were  re- 
ceiving like  testimonv  of  the  things  seen  and  heard  ? 
(Gomp.  again  verse  11.)  How  great  the  first  promise, 
now  bitter  the  last  disappointment,  of  the  Baptist's  life ! 
These  words  of  intense  feeling  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  cold  standard  of  a  formal  exactness.  And  still 
it  mav  be  that  the  sadness  of  his  tone  arises  from  the 
fact  that  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  at  the  time 
when  he  speaks,  there  was  literally  no  one  receiving 
this  testimony,  but  all  were  seeking  to  make  the  earthly 
teacher  a  rival  of  the  divine.  Ae  tense  is  present; 
those  in  the  next  verse  are  past. 

(S3)  He  that  hath  received.— Better,  he  thai  re- 
cewed.  **  Hath  set  to  his  seal,"  better,  set  hia  seal.  It 
had  been  so.  Earlier  disciples,  as  Andrew  and  John 
(chap.  i.  40),  had  passed  from  the  Forerunner  to  the 
Great  Teacher,  ana  had  heard  in  His  words  that  whidi 
went  to  the  divine  in  their  own  spirits,  and  had  come 
from  the  short  first  meeting  with  the  conviction,  **  We 
have  found  the  Messias."  They  received  the  witness, 
and,  as  they  heard  it,  they  too  liecame  witnesses.  Just 
as  a  man  sets  his  private  seal — ^here,  probably,  the 
common  Eastern  stamp  that  affixed  the  name  is 
thought  of — and  by  it  attests  the  truth  of  a  document, 
so  thev  attested,  in  the  power  which  that  witness  had 
over  their  lives,  their  recognition  of  it  as  truth.  It  has 
always  been  so.  The  mond  fitness  of  Ghristianity  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  men,  and  its  moral  power 
over  the  lives  of  men  in  all  the  varying  circumstances 
of  culture,  race,  and  creed,  has  raised  up  in  every  age 
an  holy  army  of  witnesses,  who  have  set  their  seal 
to  its  divine  truth.  (Gomp.  for  the  thought  of  sealing, 
chap.  vi.  27 ;  Bom.  iv.  11 ;  xv.  28 ;  1  Gor.  ix.  2;  Ac.) 

m  For  he  whom  Gk>d  hath  sent.— Better,  he 
whom  Chd  sent.  The  acceptance  of  the  witness 
of  things  seen  and  heard  is  the  attestation  by  the 
human  spirit  of  the  truthfulness  of  God,  for  Jesus 
is  as  one  sent  from  Grod  to  declare  Him.  It  is 
the  divine  image  in  man  which  recognises  divinity. 
Everv  human  faculty  finds  its  true  work,  and  true 
satis&ction,  and  the  true  object  of  its  being,  in  Him ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  man  knows  that  His  words  are 
true,  and  recognises  that  He  speaks  the  words  of  God. 
(Gomp.  1  John  v.  10.) 

For  Gk>d  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  him. — The  italics  will  show  that  the  words 
*'  unto  Him  "  are  added  in  our  version ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  "God,"  which  has  been  repeated  from 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  should  be  also  omitted 
here.  We  have  then  to  read,  "  For  He  giveth  not  the 
Spirit  by  measure ;"  or,  possibly, "  For  the  Spirit  giveth 
not  by  measure."  If,  however,  we  remember  that 
John  me  Baptist  is  the  speaker,  and  that  he  had  seen 
**  the  Spirit  of  Qod  descending  like  a  dove,  and  coming 
upon  lum  "  (see  Note  on  MaU.  iii.  16,  and  comp.  such 

I  passages  as  Luke  xi.  13,  and   in  this  Gospel  chaps. 

I  xiv.  Id,  and  xv.  26),  we  shall  still  interpret  the  wordB- 
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departajmn 


wdo  him.  <^>  The  Father  loyeth  the 
Son,'  and  hath  given  all  things  into 
his  hand.  ^^^  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:^  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him. 


AJ>.8Ql 


6Hal>.S.4;  IJohs 
s.ia 


CHAPTER  IV.— W  When  therefore 
the  Lord  knew  how  the  Fharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesns  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  <^)  (though 
Jesus  himself  baptized  not^  bat  his  dis- 
ciples,) (^)  he  left  Jndsea,  and  departed 
again  into  Galilee.     (^>   And  he  must 


in  the  sense  which  our  version  gives.  The  words  "  hy 
measure,"  in  the  sense  of  limitation,  are  frequent  in  the 
«hi8sical  and  rabbinical  writings.  The  Rabbis  seem  to 
have  applied  the  phrase  to  prophets  and  teachers,  saying 
that  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  prophets  onl^  in  a  certain 
measure.  Gomp.  2  Kings  ii.  9,  where  Elisha  prays  for 
"  a  double  portion,*'  or,  more  exactly,  a  portion  of  two — 
the  portion  of  the  first-bom  son  (Dent.  zzL  17)---of  the 


spint  of  Elijah.  The  same  thought  meets  us  in  St.  Paul 
(himself  a  ^upil  of  Gamaliel),  who  speaks  of  "the 
self -same  Spirit  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will"  (see  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 12).  The  opposite  of  this 
thought,  then,  is  before  us  here.  God  ^ves  in  this  case 
not  as  in  others.  The  Son  who  eometn  from  above  is 
above  all.  There  is  no  gift  of  prophet^  or  of  teacher, 
which  is  not  given  to  Him.  He  nas  the  fulness  of  the 
spiritual  gpfts  which  in  part  are  given  to  men,  and  He 
speaks  the  verv  words  of  Grod.  It  will  be  noted  tiiat  John 
is  still  expounoing  to  his  disciples  the  meaning  of  his  own 
declaration,  "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

(36)  The  Father  loveth  the  Son.~-Comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  xi.  27,  which  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  call  distinctly  Johannine  thought  and  diction 
in  the  earlier  Gospels.  We  shall  meet  the  words 
again  in  chap.  v.  20. 

(96)  Here  too  we  have,  in  the  words  of  John,  thoughts 
which  we  have  found  already  (verses  15, 16),  and  snail 
find  again  (chap.  v.  24),  in  the  words  of  Christ  Himself. 

He  that  believeth  not  the  Son.— Better,  he  that 
obeyeth  not  the  Bon,  The  word,  which  occurs  only 
here  in  the  Gk)8pel8,  is  not  the  same  as  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  and  shows  that  the  faith  there 
inpDuded  is  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  Son,  to 
whom  the  Father  naUi  g^ven  all  things  (verse  35). 
(Gomp.  "  obedience  to  the  faith,"  Bom.  i.  5.) 

Shall  not  see  life  is  contrasted  with  the  present 
possession  of  Uie  believer.  He  has  life ;  the  man  who 
disobeys  has  not,  and  while  he  disobeys  shall  not  see 
life,  for  he  cannot  be  a  subject  of  a  kingdom  to  whose 
laws  he  refuses  allesiance.  But  there  is  also  a  fearful 
positive  contrast.  There  is  for  him  a  present  pes* 
session,  which  shall  also  remain. 

The  wrath  of  Gk>d  abideth  on  him.— Once  only 
in  the  four  Gospeb  does  this  term,  so  full  of  tremen* 
dons  meaning,  meet  us,  and  that  in  the  Gospel  of  fullest 
love,  and  in  a  context  which  speaks  of  the  Father's 
love  to  the  Son,  and  of  eternal  life,  which  is  tiie  portion 
of  all  who  believe  on  the  Son.  It  must  be  so.  This 
wrath  (oomp.  Bom.  ii.  8 ;  £^h.  iv.  31 ;  GoL  iii.  8 ; 
Bev.  xix.  15)  is  not  the  fierceness  of  passion,  nor  is 
it  the  expression  of  fixed  hatred.  It  is  the  necessary 
aspect  of  love  and  holiness  toward  those  who  reject 
love,  and  wilfully  sin.  It  is  not  here  spoken  of  as 
coming  upon  them,  or  as  passing  from  them.  It  abideth, 
ever  has  and  ever  must;  for  the  wrath  of  love  must 
abide  on  hatred,  the  wrath  of  holiness  must  abide  on 
sin.  But  none  need  hate,  and  none  need  live  in  wilfnl 
sin.  "He  that  believeth" — ^how  vast  the  love  and 
bright  the  hope  of  the  all-including  wordft— "hath 
eternal  life  "  I    (Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  vi.  56.) 


IV. 

[(3)  Jesus    Manifests    Himself   Pxtbliclt 
{cowtintied) : 

{d)  In  Samaria  (chap.  iv.  1—42).  The  looman 
of  Samaria,  and  the  living  waier  (verses 
1 — 16).  The  people  of  Samaria,  and 
the  fields  white  unto  harvest  (verses 
17-42); 

(e)  In  OalHee  (chap.  iv.  43 — 54).  Received  69 
the  people.    The  courtier's  faithJ] 

0)  When  therefore  the  lK>rd  knew.  —  The 
second  clause  of  this  verse  is  given  in  the  exact  words 
of  the  report  which  came  to  the  Phariseee :  When  there- 
fore theJJord  knew  that  the  Phariaeea  heard,  ^JetuM 
maketh  and  baptizeth  more  dieciples  than  John.'' 

The  report  which  reached  John  (chap.  iii.  26)  had 
come  to  uiem  also,  and  the  inference  from  His  relire- 
ment  is  that  it  had  excited  their  hostility.  The  hour 
to  meet  this  has  not  vet  come,  and  He  withdraws  to 
make,  in  a  wider  circle,  the  annonnoement  winch  He 
has  xnade  in  the  Temple,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Judsa^  and 
is  about  to  make  in  Samaria  and  in  Gkdilee. 

(2)  i!iiough  Jesus   himself  bapttaed   not.— 
This  is  a  correction,  not  of  the  writers  atatement^ 
but  of  the  report  carried  to  the  Pharisees.     The  form 
of  the  report  is  quite  natural.    John  did  personallj 
baptise,  and  when  multitudes  thronged  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  disciples  assisted.     Greater  numneTB 
still  (chap.  iii.  26)  were  thronging  to    the    bwtism 
administered  ministeriallj  by  the  disciples  of  Jesns. 
(Oomp.  Acts  X.  48 ;  xix.  5 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16—17.)    They 
had  been  drawn  to  Him  by  Hb  teaching  and  mindes  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  conntiy  round  about,  and  they  spoke 
of  receiving  His  baptism.    But  the  writer  cannot  ki 
the  report  appear  in  his  Gospel  withont  oorreetion. 
There  was  a  reason  which  they  did  not  know  foribe 
fact  that  Jesus  did  not  baptise  with  water,  for  it  was 
He  "  which  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Spirit "  (chap.  i.  33), 
and  this  power  Bis  disciples  had  not    yet   lecttved 
(chap.  vii.  39). 

(3)  Ag^ain.— This  word  is  almost  certainly  part  of  tiie 
original  text,  though  it  is  not  found  in  some  MSS.     Its 
omission  is  due  to  a  difficulty  of  intexpretation.     What 
is  ilie  previous  return  into  Cralilee  P   The  cvnly  one  men- 
tioned in  this  Gospel  is  that  of  chap.  i.  43.     We  have 
had  another  note  of  time  in  chap.  iii.  24,  from  vrhich  we 
learn  that  this  Judeaan  period  of  the  ministry  preceded 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  therefore   tne  com- 
mencement of  the  Galilean  ministry  reoorded  in  Matt, 
iv.  12  (see  Note  there)  and  Mark  1.  14.      This  second 
return,  then,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  woi^  in  Galilee  as  told  by  the  earlier  Qospeils. 

(4)  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria — Le^ 
following  the  shortest  and  most  usual  road,  and  the  one 
we  find  Him  taking  from  Galilee  to  Jerajsalem  (Liuke 
ix.  52 ;  see  Note  there).  Josephus  spoke  of  this  as  the 
customary  way  of  the  Galileans  gomg  up  during  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem  {Ard.  xz.  6,  §  1).  T%6  Phansees, 
indeed,  took  the  longer  road  through  PersBa,  to  avoid 
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needs  go  through  Samaria.  <^>  Then 
cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which 
is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of 


a  Gen.  81 19.  & 
48.  a;  Joflll. 


ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph/  W  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there. 
Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his 


•contact  with  the  conntiT  and  people  of  Samaria^  but  it  is 
within  the  purpose  of  dus  life  and  work  ("  needs jsro/'  i.e., 
was  necessary  that  He  shouLA  go)  to  teach  in  Samaria, 
as  in  Jndffia,  the  principles  of  true  relipon  and  worship, 
which  woidd  cat  awaj  the  foundations  of  all  load 
jealoosies  and  fends,  and  establish  for  all  nations  the 
spiritual  service  of  the  universal  Father  (verses  21 — 24). 

(5)  The  "  Samaria "  of  this  chapter  is  the  province 
into  which  the  older  kingdom  had  de^nerated,  and 
which  took  its  name  from  the  capital  city.  This  was 
the  ShomSron  built  bj  Omri,  on  a  hill  purchased  from 
Shemer  (1  Kings  xvi  23,  24).  The  city  was  given  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt  it,  and 
called  it  after  the  Emperor,  Sebaste,  a  name  which  sur- 
vives in  the  modem  village  Sdmstieh. 

Syohar  involves  questions  of  greater  uncertainty. 
The  reading  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  doubt,  the 
attempts  to  substitute  **  Sychem,"  or  '-*  Sichem/'  being 
obviously  made  to  avoid  the  topographical  difficulty. 
The  older  geogpraphers,  followed  oy  many  modem  com- 
mentators, suppose  the  word  to  be  an  intentional  varia- 
tion of  the  word  Sychem,  by  which  the  Jews  expressed 
their  contempt  for  the  city  of  the  Samaritans,  the 
sound  being  very  nearly  that  of  the  Hebrew  words  for 
*'  lie  "  and  "  drunken."  Others  suppose  the  change  of 
termination  is  a  natural  dialectic  variation.  (Gomp.  Ben, 
the  Hebrew  for  son,  as  in  Benjamin,  Qen.  zzzv.  18, 
which  in  the  later  lai^ruage  became  Bar,  as  in  Simon 
J?ar-jona,  Matt.  xvi.  17.)  These  explanations  assume 
that  Sychar  is  the  same  place  as  Shechem ;  but  it  is 
very  improbable  that  St.  John  would  have  spoken  of  a 
•city  so  well  known  as  Shechem  with  the  prefix  "  which 
is  called,"  or  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  define 
it  as  "  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  .  .  .  ."  The  only 
other  places  with  the  same  prefix  are  Ephraim  (chap. 
xL  54),  the  Pavement  (chap.  xix.  13),  and  Golgotha 
(chap.  xix.  17),  but  in  the  latter  instances,  as  in  the 
mention  of  Thomas  called  Didymus  (chaps.  xL  16, 
XX.  24),  the  words  do  not  imply  a  soubriquet  (comp. 
Earrar,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  206,  note,  and  Grove  in  Smith's 
JHcHonary  of  Bible,  **  Sychar "),  but  are  a  citation  of 
the  names  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of 
Greek  readers.  To  assert  that  Sychar  is  meant  to 
•convey  a  double  meaning  is  to  imply  that  this  would 
be  understood  by  readers  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
tnuudate  Gabbatna  and  Golgotha,  Thomas  and  Cephas 
(chap,  i  42),  for  whom  Messias  has  been  rendered  in 
•Greek  in  chap.  i.  41,  and  is  to  be  again  in  this  very  dis- 
course (verse  25).  Shechem,  moreover,  was  then  Imown 
by  the  Greek  name  Neapolis,  which  has  become  the 
present  Naples  (see  Ewald  in  loe,,  and  comp.  Jos. 
Wars,  iv.),  and  this  name  would  have  been  as  natural 
in  this  Gospel  as,  e.g.,  Tiberias,  which  is  found  in  it  only 
(chaps,  vi.  1,  23,  and  xxi.  1).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Shechem  was  near  to  Jacob's  well,  for  admitting  that 
the  old  city  extended  considerably  "farther  eastward 
-than  at  present,"  it  must  still  have  been  more  than  a 
jnile  distant. 

As  early  asthefourth century,  Sychar  was  distinguished 
from  Shechem  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  name  also  occurs  in  the  Talmud. 
<See  quotations  in  Wieseler's  Sf/nopsis,  p.  231  of  the 
JBng.  Trans.)  It  is  still  found  in  the  modem  village 
jLsSar,  about  half  a  mile  north  from  Jacob's  welL  A  plan 
zjBUid  description  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  Dr.  Boson, 


Prussian  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  the  Jownud 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society  (xiv.  634),  and  the 
results  of  this  are  now  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
in  the  translation  of  Gaspari's  Introduction  (p.  124). 
(Comp.  Dr.  Thomson's  The  Land  and,  the  Booh,  chap. 
xxxi.)  The  identification  is  accepted  by  Ewald,  Gk)det, 
and  Luthardt,  among  modem  writers.  Mr.  Grove  (Art. 
"  Sychar,"  as  above),  inclines  to  it,  but,  as  he  says,  "  there 
is  an  etymological  difficulty  .  .  .  'Askar  hegina  with 
the  letter  'Ain,  which  Sychar  does  not  smear  to  have 
contained;  a  letter  too  stubborn  and  enduring  to  be 
easily  either  dropped  or  assumed  in  a  name."  One  is 
tempted  to  think  it  possible  that  this  'Ain  is  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  for  Spring  or  Fountain,  the  plural  of 
which  occurs  in  JBuon,  in  chap,  iii  23,  luid  that 
*A'8ychar  (well  of  Sychaar)  =  'Askar. 

The  parcel  of  ground  that  Jaoob  gave  to  hlB 
son  Joseph. ^The  reference  is  to  the  blessing  of 
Joseph  in  Gen.  xlviiL  22,  which  is  translated  by 
Kalisch,  "  And  I  give  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  which  1  take  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite 
with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow."  The  patriarch  is  con- 
fident that  he  will,  in  his  posterity,  drive  out  the  Amorite 
and  possess  the  land  promised  him  by  Gk)d  (verses  4  and 
21).  In  that  land  there  is  a  portion  where  Abraham 
had  raised  his  first  altar,  and  received  the  first  promise 
that  his  seed  should  possess  that  land  (Gen.  xu.  6,  7). 
That  portion  had  been  his  own  first  halting-plaoe  on 
his  return  from  Padan-aram ;  and  he,  too,  had  erected 
an  altar  there,  in  a  parcel  of  a  field  where  his  tent 
rested,  which  he  bought  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  mone^, 
and  made  it  sacred  to  El,  the  Qod  of  Isrsel  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18 — 20).  It  comes  to  his  mind  now,  when  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life  he  looks  on  to  the  future  and  back  to 
the  past,  and  he  gives  it  to  his  own  and  Bachel's  son. 
The  Hebrew  word  here  used  for  portion  is  ''  Shechem  " 
(Sh^khem),  and  this,  as  the  proper  names  in  the  following 
chapter,  has,  and  is  meant  to  have,  a  double  meaning. 
The  Greek  of  the  LXX.  could  not  preserve  this  play 
upon  the  words,  and  rendered  it  by  the  proper  name 
SUcima,  understanding  that  tiie  portion  referred  to  was 
that  at  Shechem.  Th  s  the  children  of  Israel  under- 
stood too,  for  they  gave  this  region  to  Ephrum  (Josh, 
xvi.),  and  the  parcel  of  ground  became  the  resting-place 
for  the  bones  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32, 33). 

(6)  Jaoob's  well  is  one  of  the  few  spots  about  the 
position  of  which  all  travellers  are  agreed.  Jesus, 
passing  from  south  to  west  would  pass  up  the  valley  of 
Mochna  until  the  road  turns  sharp  to  the  west,  to  enter 
the  valley  of  Sichem  between  Ebal  and  Gkriaim. 
Here  is  Jacob's  fiield,  and  in  the  field  is  Jacob's  weU.  It 
is  duff  in  the  rock,  and  is  about  9  feet  in  diameter. 
The  dder  travellers  described  it  as  more  than  100  feet 
deep,  and  vrith  several  feet  of  water.  Modem  travellers 
have  generally  found  it  dry.  Wilson  describes  it,  in 
1843,  as  ozdy  75  feet  deep. 

Sat  thus  on  the  well.— Better,  was  sitting  ihiis  at 
the  well.  The  words  are  one  of  the  instances  of  exact 
knowledge  which  meet  us  in  this  GK)spel.  The  tense  is 
the  descriptive  impeif  ect.  He  was  thus  sitting  when 
the  woman  came.  He  thus  recalls  the  picture  as  it  was 
impressed  and  remained  fixed  in  the  writer's  mind* 
He  saw  Him,  wearied  by  the  noontide  journey,  sitting 
thus  by  the  well,  while  they  went  on  to  the  city  to 
procure  food.    The  reality  of  this  fatigue,  as  one  of  tha 
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journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  and  it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour.  <^^  There 
Cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
water:  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me 
to  drink.  W  (For  his  disciples  were 
gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat.) 
^)  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria 
unto  him.  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  which  am  a 
woman  of  Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have 


no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans* 
^^^  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  Grod,  and 
who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to 
drink;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee 
living  water.  <">  The  woman  saith 
unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to 
draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep :  from 
whence    then    hast    thou   that    Uving 
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instances  witnessing  to  the  reality  of  Hb  human  nature, 
is  important. 

About  the  sixth  hour — i,e„  as  elsewhere  in  St. 
John,  following  the  ordinary  mode  of  counting,  about 
12  o'clock.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  39.^  It  is  contended, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  was  not  tne  usual  time  for 
women  to  resort  to  the  wells  to  draw  water,  but  the 
narrative  perhaps  implies  an  unusual  hour,  as  it  speaks 
of  only  one  woman  there. 

(7)  Of  Samaria — {.e.,  of  the  countir  (verse  1),  not 
of  the  citj,  which  was  nine  miles  fartner  north.  She 
was  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  vallej  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  not,  like  Himself,  a  chance  passenger  bj 
the  well  The  contrast  is  at  once  drawn  between  Him, 
a  Jew  and  a  man,  and  her,  of  Samaria  and  a  woman. 

Qdve  me  to  drink  is  the  almost  alwavs  asked 
and  almost  never  refused  £ftyour  as  the  traveller  meets 
the  native  bj  the  well-side.  He  was  wearied  by  the 
heat  of  the  journey,  and  seeks  the  ordinary  refreshment. 

(®)  For  introduces  His  reason  for  asking  this  favour 
of  her.  The  disciples  had  gone  on.  He  was  alone, 
and  vrithout  the  means  of  getting  water  for  Himself 
(verse  11). 

Meat. — Better,  food,  as  the  former  word  is  mis- 
leading in  modem  English.  Bee  Gen.  L  29,  30,  and 
Dent.  XX.  20,  where  herbs  and  fruits  are  termed 
"  meat."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  meat-offering 
did  not  consist  of  flesh,  but  of  flour  and  oil  and  ears  (3 
com  (Lev.  ii.). 

(9)  Woman  of  Samaria  (twice).  —  Better,  Sa- 
maritan woman.  In  both  cases  the  Ghreek  has  the 
adjective.  It  is  the  religious  and  national  position  as  a 
Samaritan,  which  is  inrominent  in  this  verse. 

Being  a  Jew.-^This  she  would  know  from  drees 
and  language.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Hebrew  for 
«  Give  me  to  drink,"  "  T»ni  lish^-koth,"  contains  the 
letter  Sin,  or  Shin,  which  was  one  of  the  distinctive 
points  in  the  Ephraimite  pronunciation.  They  did  not 
say  Shibboleth,  but  Sibboleth  (Judges  xii.  5,  6).  They 
would  not  say  "  T*»ni  lish'koth,"  but  "  T«ni  lis^koth." 

For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans. — The  original  has  not  the  articles.  For 
Jew8  have  no  dealings  wUh  SamarUaTU,  This  is  a 
remark  made  by  the  writer  to  explain  the  point  of  the 
woman's  question.  She  wondered  that  a  Jew,  weary 
and  thirsty  though  he  might  be,  should  speak  to  her. 
For  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  see  2  Kings  xvii. 
24 — 41,  ana  Note  on  Luke  ix.  52.  The  later  Jewish 
authors  abound  in  terms  of  reproach  for  them — e.a,, 
"  He  who  eats  the  bread  of  a  &imaritan  is  as  he  who 
eats  swine's  flesh ; "  "  No  Samaritan  shall  be  made  a 
proselyte; "  "  They  have  no  share  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead"  {Pirke,  Rabbi  Elieser,  36;  oomp.  Farrar, 
Ltfe  of  Christ,  i.  209,  note).  Jesus  Himself  speaks  of  a 
Sunaritan  as  an  alien  (Luke  xvH.  16, 18 ;  oomp.  x.  33),  and 
Is  called  a  Samaritan  and  possessed  of  a  devil  (comp. 
chap.  viii.  48).  But  the  strictest  Jews  iJlowed  exceptions 


to  the  forbidden  intercourse.  If  bread  was  interdicted, 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  not ;  if  boiled  eggs  were  for- 
bidden, fresn  ones  were  not.  At  no  time  probably  did 
the  Gkilileans  follow  the  practice  of  the  Judseans  in 
this  matter,  and  hence  they  go  to  the  city  to  buy  food, 
while  the  woman  asks  this  question  of  a  Jew  whom  she 
met  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem.  Later,  it  was  only 
"  because  His  face  was  as  though  He  would  go  to  Jera- 
salem  "  that  the  Samaritan  viUu;e  did  not  receive  Him ; 
and  it  is  the  Evaiu^list  of  the  Jerusalem  ministry,  who 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  then,  who 
adds  this  note  of  explanation  for  his  Greek  readers 
now  (Luke  ix.  52,  53). 

(10)  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God.— Exposi- 
tors differ  very  widely  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  given 
to  "  the  gift  of  Grod  "  and  "  living  water."    See,  e.g., 
the  summaries  of  views  in  the  notes  of  Meyer  and 
Godet,  boiJi  of  which  are  now  translated  into  EnglisL 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  if 
we  observe  the  turn  giyen  to  her  question  by  the 
emphatic  pronouns,  *^Thou  wouldest  have  asked  of 
Him."    You  stand  by  this  deep  well  that  for  centuries 
has  been  God's  gift  of  refreshment  to  man  and  beast; 
you  have  the  means  of  drawing  the  water,  and  are 
thus  the  apparent  benefactor  to  Him  who  asks  for  vonr 
aid.  It  is  not  really  so.  There  is  a  deep  well  of  spintnal 
truth  in  communion  with  God,  as  neceesarj  for  man's 
true  life  as  water  is  for  the  natural  life.     I  stand  here 
with  the  means  to  draw,  with  the  power  to  enter  the 
deaths  hidden  from  man,  and  reveal  to  your  spirit  the 
Bemg  of  Grod.    It  is  really  you  that  are  the  traveUer 
in  the  journey  of  life,  weary  with  the  burning  heat  of 
its  trials,  and  travel-stained  by  the  sins  through  which 
you  have  passed,  thirsting  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
that  spirit  that  cannot  rest  apart  from  God,  helpless  at 
the  very  side  of  the  well,  for  the  Eternal  is  ever  near 
you,  and  you  know  Him  not.     If  you  knew  this  gift  of 
Grod,  and  knew  Who  it  is  that  is  now  here  to  reveal  it 
to  you,  you  would  have  asked,  and  He  would  hsre 
given  you  that  Spirit,  which  would  have  been  in  you  as 
a  fountain  of  living  water. 

(U)  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir  .  .  .—Her 
tone  changes  to  one  of  respect.  Something  in  His  voice 
and  manner,  it  may  be,  has  touched  her.  She  does  not 
understand  His  words,  but  she  is  conscions  of  thor 
latent  force.  She  feels  the  presence  of  One  who  teaches 
with  authority,  and  the  "  Thou,  being  a  Jew,"  passes 
to  the  reverential  **  Sir."  Still,  she  does  not  see  how 
He  can  give  her  living  water.  Where  will  He  ^t  it  ? 
He  has  no  means  for  drawingit,  and  the  water  in  the 
well  is  far  below  His  reach  His  word,  too,  strikes  her, 
and  she  dwells  on  it; — ^'*that  living  water/'  She 
thinks  of  spriUg  water,  as  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19,  and  lier. 
xiv.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  is  "  living  water.**  He  cannoi 
draw  from  that  well.  Does  He  mean  to  say  that  He 
knows  of  another,  with  better  water  ?  The  w^ord  used 
here  for  "  well "  is  different  from  that  in  Tarse  S, 
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^ater?  ^^^  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well, 
and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his 
children,  and  his  cattle  9  (^^  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said  unto  her.  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again : 
(1*)  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life.  ^^^  The 
woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither 


come  hither  to  draw.  (^^^  Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  Go,  call  thy  husband,  and 
come  hither.  <^^>  The  woman  answered 
and  said,  I  have  no  husband.  Jesus 
said  unto  her.  Thou  hast  well  said,  I 
have  no  husband:  ^^>  for  thou  hast 
had  five  husbands ;  and  he  whom  thou 
now  hast  is  not  thy  husband:  in  that 
saidst  thou  truly.  <^)  The  woman  saith 
unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art 
a  prophet.  ^^^  Our  fathers  worshipped 
in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 


the  surface  only  was  thought  of.  Here,  and  in  the 
next  verse,  the  depth  is  prominent,  and  we  have  the 
same  word,  which  is  rendered  "  pit,"  in  Lnke  xiv.  5. 

(12)  Art  thou  greater  .  .  .  P— Again,  the  pronoun 
is  the  emphatic  word,  "  Thou  surelj  art  not  greater.*' 
"  The  weu  used  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  patriarch, 
and  his  household,  and  his  flocks,  and  has  come  down 
from  him  to  us.  It  is  surely  sufficient  for  all  our 
wants."  This  claim  of  Jacob  as  their  father  was 
through  Ephraim  and  Joseph,  and  the  well  was  part 
of  "the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his 
son  Joseph"  (verse  5).  There  was  abundance  of 
water  near  to  it,  but  a  patriarchal  household  could  not 
depend  for  a  necessity  of  hfe  upon  neighbours  who 
may  be  hostile,  and  Jacob  had  dug  this  well  in  his 
own  purchased  plot.  It  was  saoreo,  then,  as  the  very 
spot  where  their  asserted  ancestor  had  digged  his  well 
and  built  his  altar.  There  was  an  unbroken  continuity 
in  ihe  history  of  the  place,  and  it  was  prized  the  more 
because  it  was  not  so  m  the  history  of  the  people. 

(13,  14)  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water.— 
Jesus  does  not  answer  her  question,  but  asserts  the 
universal  recurrence  of  thirst,  after  even  the  water  of 
Jacob's  well,  to  lead  her  to  the  ihought  that  His 
« liyingwater  "  is  something  widely  different. 

(14)  The  water  that  x  shall  give  him.— These 
words  are  emphatic  as  opposed  to  tkU  water.  It  is  not 
an  external  supply,  which  must  be  sought  to  meet  the 
recurring  physical  want,  but  it  is  the  inner  never- 
failing  source,  the  fountain  of  Hying  water,  which 
satisnes  every  want  as  it  occurs.  He  who  has  it,  there- 
fore, can  never  thirst.  Gommg  from  the  source  of  all 
life,  it  issues  in  eternal  life.  (Oomp.  Notes  on  chap, 
vii  37,  38.) 

(15)  Come  hither.— The  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  and 
some  other  MSS.  read,  "  come  through  hither,"  or  as 
Alford,  who  adopts  the  reading,  renders  it,  **  come  all 
the  way  hither."  Grodet  also  adopts  iJie  reading,  but 
renders  it,  in  the  service  of  a  forced  explanation,  "  pass 
by  here,"  thinking  that  the  woman  was  on  her  way 
home  from  work  at  meal-time,  and  that  this  accounts 
for  her  presence  at  the  well  at  noon.  He  regards  this 
as  Sana  doute,  but  the  reading  itself  is  at  least  un- 
certiun,  and  is  Brobably  to  be  explained  by  its  first  sylla- 
ble being  addea  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  previous 
word;  and  the  translation  is  more  than  uncertam. 

The  woman  understands  the  words  in  their  physical 
sense.  How  many  a  toilsome  hour,  how  many  a  weary 
journey  would  she  be  saved ! 

(16)  Goy  oall  thy  husband.— She  has  asked  for 
this  living  water.  She  knows  not  that  the  well  must 
£rst  be  dug.  In  the  depth  of  her  spirit  there  is  a 
power  of  me;  but  like  tne  source  of  a  spring,  it  is 
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hidden.  Many  a  hard  rock  of  impenitence  was  there, 
and  many  a  layer  of  every-day  transgression,  and  many 
a  habit  once  formable  as  day,  now  hard  as  adamant, 
and  many  a  deposit  of  carnal  thought  which  had  left- 
nothing  out  its  dregs  behind.  All  this  must  be  dujg 
throu^  before  she  can  have  the  living  water,  and  th» 
well,  too,  must  be  deep  The  command,  "  Go,  call  thy 
husband,"  is  the  first  stroke  breaking  up  the  surface  of 
that  fair  appearance,  and  revealing  uie  foulness  of  the 
life  beneatn  it. 

(17)  I  have  no  hUBband.— The  stroke  has  left  its 
mark.  It  lays  bare  to  her  own  consdousnees  the  past 
and  present  life,  but  she  does  not  know  that  it  is  laid 
bare  to  Hb.  The  reply  is  no  longer  prefaced  by  the 
half -sarcastic  ''  Thou,  oeing  a  Jew,"  or  the  reverential 
"  Sir."  The  tone  has  passed  from  yivBc'ty  to  earnest- 
ness, and  from  earnestness  to  sadness.  That  one  word 
— ^what  a  history  it  has  revealed !  But  she  will  hide  it 
from  Him  and  from  herself.  '*  I  have  no  husband  '* 
(or,  according  to  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  more  emphatically 
still,  A  husband  I  have  not), 

OB)  In  that  saidst  thou  truly.—The  stroke  goe& 
deeper.  It  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  all  those  years 
over  which  she  thought  the  veil  of  the  past  had  for 
ever  been  drawn.  The  bright  days  of  joy  and  dark 
days  of  sin;  the  heart's  promises  made  and  broken; 
the  sad  days  of  death,  which  five  times  over  had  robbed 
her  of  a  husband;  or,  worse  than  death,  the  sin  which 
had  severed  the  sacred  bonds;  the  shame  of  the 
present  shameless  life — all  these  are  at  least  hidden 
from  a  stnuiger.  But  His  words  pierce  to  the  inmost 
thoughts,  and  prove  Him  to  know  all  the  acts  of  her  life 
(verse  29).  **  Thou  hast  well  said,  A  husband  I  have  not. 
The  holy  name  may  not  be  given  to  the  paramour  thou 
now  hast;  with  the  loss  of  purity  is  bnked  the  loss 
of  truthfulness ;  the  very  truth  thou  utterest  is  meant 
to  convey  to  Me  an  untruth,  but  to  One  who  knows  all, 
the  words  are  really  true ; — "  in  that  saidst  thou  truly." 

(19)  But  who  can  it  be  who  thus  enters  her  mind  and 
reads  the  pages  of  her  memory  as  if  it  were  a  book  ? 
He  must  be  as  one  of  those  of  olden  time  of  whom  she 
has  heard.  The  tone  of  reverence  prevails  again,  "  Sir, 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet." 

(20)  Our  fathers  worshipped*— She  gives  a  sud- 
den turn  to  the  conversation.  It  is  not  that  the  question 
of  worship  is  the  all-engrossing  problem  of  her  mind, 
for  which  she  seeks  solution  at  this  prophet's  hands. 
Such  questions  hardly  came  then  within  the  drde  of 
a  Samaritan  woman's  thoughts,  and  this  woman's  life 
had  not  been  such  as  to  make  her  an  exception  to 
the  rule ;  but  the  heart,  quivering  before  the  eye  that 
reads  it  as  it  never  before  nad  read  itself,  shrinks  from 
the  light  that  is  let  in  upon  it.     She  will  speak  of  any«. 
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to  worship.'  ^^^  Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Woman,  believe  me^  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain, 
nor  yet  at  Jehisalem,  worship  the 
Father.     <^)  Te  worship  ye  know  not 
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what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  <^)  But  the 
hour  Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in   truth:    for  the  Father 


thing  rather  than  of  self.  There  is  the  moantain  over- 
hanging them,  the  theme  of  many  a  discossion  between 
Samaritan  and  Jew;  she  will  ask  the  prophet  to 
decide  that  question. 

(21)  Woman  (comp.  Note  onii.  4),  believe  me,  the 
hour  oomefh. — ^Better,  there  cometh  an  hour.  The 
Authorised  version  of  the  latter  clause  gives  the  correct 
sense,  if  it  is  punctuated  as  follows :  "  When  ye  shall, 
neither  in  this  mountain  nor  vet  in  Jerusalem,  worship 
the  Father;"  "  when  ye  shall  worship,  but  without  the 
limitation  of  holy  places ;  when  ye  shall  worship  the 
Father  of  mankind,  before  whom  Jew,  and  Samaritan, 
and  Gentile  are  brethren."  Both  these  thoughts  are 
suggested  by  her  words.  She  had  referred  in  the  past 
tense  to  the  worship  on  Qerizim,  when  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  the  temple  had  been  in  ruins,  but  she 
refers  m  the  present  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where 
the  form  of  worship  was  every  day  gone  through. 
From  that  temple  He  had  just  come.  The  ruins  of  tne 
one  are  before  Him,  the  ruins  of  the  other  are  present  to 
His  thoughts  (chap.  ii.  18 — ^22).  Both  centres  of  local 
worship  are  to  cease.  She  had  referred  more  than  once 
to  the  claim  which  arose  from  direct  descent  from  the 
patriarch  (verses  12—20).  But  the  Father  is  God, 
and  the  hour  coming,  and  then  present  (verse  23),  in 
Christ's  mission,  had  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
sonship  of  humanity  as  its  message  to  the  world. 

In  this  mountain.— Sychar  was  between  Ebal  and 
Crerizim,  and  she  would  point  out  the  holy  moimtain 
with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  then  in  sight. 

The  contrast  between  "  our  fathers  "  and  the  em- ' 
phatic  "ye"  carries  back  the  thoughts  to  the  rival 
temple  and  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim  from  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  The  enmity  took  its  rise  in  the  refusal  to 
accept  the  help  of  the  nunaritans  in  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv.  2 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
zvii.  24  ei  eeq,).  The  next  step  is  recorded  in  Nen. 
xiii.  28.  Manasseh,  the  son  ox  Joiada,  the  son  of 
Eliashib  the  high  priest,  had  married  a  da^hter  of 
Sanballat,  and  was  chased  from  Jerusalem.  &nballat 
thereupon  supported  his  son-in-law  in  establishing  a 
rival  worship,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  temple  was 
built  until  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  authority  for  the  details  of  the  historv  is 
Josephus  (Ant.  xl  8,  §  2),  but  he  seems  to  confuse  San- 
ballat the  Persian  satrap,  with  Sanballat  the  Horo- 
xute.  In  anj  case,  from  ihe  erection  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Genzmi,  the  schism  was  complete.  The  teniple 
was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  B.0. 129  (Ant. 
xiii.  9,  §  1),  but  the  mountain  on  which  it  stood  contmued 
to  be,  and  is  to  this  day,  the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans. 
All  travellers  in  the  Holy  Lana  describe  their  Passover, 
still  eaten  on  this  mountain  in  accordance  with  the 
ritual  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  claimed  that  this 
mountain,  and  not  Jerusalem,  was  the  true  scene  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  Gentile  tradition  marked  it  out 
as  the  meeting-place  with  Melchizedek  (Euseb.  Prcep, 
Evang.  ix.  22).  In  accordance  with  their  claim,  they 
had  changed  in  every  instance  the  reading  of  the 
Pentateuch,  "  God  will  choose  a  spot "  (Dent.  xii.  14 ; 
xviii.  6,  &c.),  into  "  He  has  chosen,"  i.e.,  Gerizim.  ''Ebal," 
in  Deut.  xxvii.  5,  had  become  "  Gerizim,"  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  are  fol- 


lowed by  an  interpolated  command  to  erect  an  altar  m 
Mount  Gerizim.  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
never  once  been  named  ill  the  Pentateuch,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  which  they  accepted. 
It  was  but  a  modem  city  in  comparison  witn  the  claim 
that  Gerizin  was  a  holy  plaoe  from  tJie  time  of  Abraham 
downwards. 

(22)  For  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.— This  veise 
has  sorely  tried  critics  who  seek  to  constmct  the 
Gospel  out  of  their  judgments  of  what  it  should  be. 
It  can  be  no  difficulty  to  those  who  seek  to  form 
their  judgments  from  the  Gospel  as  it  is.  Assume 
that  the  Gofi|>el  belongs  to  the  Greek  thought  of  the 
close  of  the  second  century,. and  the  verse  must  he 
omitted,  though  it  is  certainly  part  of  the  original  text ; 
accept  the  Gospel  as  belon^^ing  to  the  Hebrew  thought 
of  the  first  century,  and  this  touch  of  Jevrish  theology 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  it.  The  contrast  between  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  worship  lay  in  its  history,  its 
state  at  that  time,  and  its  rejection  of  the  fuller  teachingof 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  **  In  eveiy 
way  the  Jews  had  much  advantage,  but  diiefly  that  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Little  as 
they  knew  the  treasure  they  possessed,  they  were  the 
guardians  of  spiritual  trutn  for  the  world,  and  in  a 
sense  deeper  than  they  could  fathom,  "  salvation  was  of 
the  Jews."  (Comp.  Bom.  iii.  2 ;  ix.  4^  5,  Notes ;  Isa.  ii.  3 ; 
Mic.  iv.  2.) 

The  "  we  "  of  this  verse  is  in  answer  to  the  "  ye  "of 
verse  20.  She  identifies  Him  with  those  who  cltdm 
Jerusalem  as  the  place  of  worship.  That  "ye"  contained 
its  own  answer.  In  using  it  she  had  said  that  the 
Messiah  was  of  the  Jews. 

(23)  But  the  hour  oometh.— Better,  as  in  verse  21, 
btd  there  cometh  an  hour.  He  adds  to  this  thought, 
what  He  could  not  add  to  the  previous  one,  "and  now  is/' 
Local  worship  was  not  yet  giving  way  to  spiritual: 
but  a  band  of  true  woratiippers  was  hieing  gathered, 
and  some  were  then  following  Him. 

The  true  worshippers.— Her  distiiiction  of  pUce 
was  of  the  accident,  but  the  essence  was  the  nature  of 
the  worship.  What  could  any  worship  be  to  a  God  who 
saw  the  impurity  of  the  heart,  and  the  contradiction  of 
thought  and  word?  What  could  she  know  of  the 
worsnip  of  which  she  speaks  ?  Yes ;  and  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  a  house  of  merchandise,  instead  of  one 
of  prayer;  what  did  priest  and  Levite,  scribe  and 
Pharisee,  know  of  true  worship? 

In  spirit  and  in  truth.— The  link  between  hunuui 
nature  and  the  divine  is  in  the  human  spirit,  which  is 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  vi  19).  All  true 
approach  to  Grod  must  therefore  be  in  spirit.  (Comp- 
Kom.  i.  9,  and  Eph.  vi.  18.)  Place,  and  time,  and  words, 
and  postures,  and  sounds,  and  all  thin^  from  without ,  are 
important  only  in  so  far  as  they  aid  m  abstraedon  from 
the  sensible  world,  and  in  elevation  of  the  spirit  within. 
The  moment  they  distract  they  hinder  true  worship. 
Ritual  cannot  be  discussed  without  risk  of  spiritual  io6& 
The  words  **  in  truth,"  already  expressed  in  true  wor- 
shippers, and  repeated  in  the  following  verse,  are  more 
than  "truly."  Sincerity  is  not  a  test  of  aoceptabJe 
worship,  though  it  is  a  requisite.  Bigots  sincerely 
think  they  do  God's  service.     Worship  which  is  *'  *" 
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JestLS  declares  Himself  the  Messias.  ST.    JOSDST^    IV.        Tlie  Woman  calls  the  Men  of  the  City, 


seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  <^J  God 
is  a  Spirit :'  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tnith. 
<^)  The  woman  saith  nnto  him,  I  know 
that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called 
Christ :  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us 
all  things.  ^^^  Jesus  saith  xmto  her, 
I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he. 

<^)  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples, 
and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the 
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woman :  yet  no  man  said,  What  seekest 
thou?   or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her  ? 

(28)  The  woman  then  left  her  waterpot, 
and  went  her  way  into  the  city,  and 
saith  to  the  men,  (^^  Come,  see  a  man, 
which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I 
did:  is  not  this  the  Christ?  (»)  Then 
they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto 
him. 

(31)  In  the  mean  while  his  disciples 


truth  "  is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  Grod  whom 
we  worship.  To  thmk  of  Gkxi  in  hearing  His  truth,  to 
kindle  the  soul  by  hymns  of  praise,  to  reSise  the  earlier 
portions  of  collects  and  prayers  which  utter  His  attri- 
butes, are  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  petitions,  and 
thanksgivings,  and  adorations  of  worship.  The  model 
prayer  of  Christianity  brings  home  to  the  heart  the 
jfatherhood  of  Qod  in  its  first  words. 

SV>r  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him. — Better,  for  such  the  Father  also  seeketh  His 
worshippers  to  be.  The  word  "such,"  i.e.,  of  this 
character,  is  emphatic.  The  **  also  "  expresses  that  the 
worship,  on  the  part  of  the  true  worshippers,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  will :  "  the  Father  also  (on  His  part) 
.  .  /'  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  emphasis  in  this 
reply  on  the  word  "  Father  "  (verse  21  and  t?rice  in  this 
verse).  This  name  of  Grod,  which  we  teach  children  to 
lisp  in  earliest  years,  came  to  her,  it  may  be,  now  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  not  Vengeance  to  he  appeased,  nor 
"Power  to  be  dreaded,  but  Love  to  be  received.  (Oomp. 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  16.)  It  is  when  men  learn  to  think  of 
God  as  Father  that  merelv  local  and  material  worship 
must  cease.  The  universal  desire  and  practice  of  wor- 
ship is  the  witness  to  a  universal  object  of  worship. 
The  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  is  that  of  a  child 
seeking  the  author  of  his  being.  The  seeking  is 
not  human  only.  The  Father  also  seeketh  His  child, 
and  seeth  him  when  he  is  a  great  way  ofE  (Luke 
XV.  20). 

(24)  Qod  is  a  Spirit.— Better,  €hd  is  spirit.  His 
will  has  been  expressed  in  the  seeking.  But  His  very 
nature  and  essence  is  spirit,  and  it  £>llows  from  this 
that  all  true  worship  must  be  spiritual.  The  appeal 
is  here  made  to  a  aoctrine  of  special  prominence  in 
the  Samaritan  theology.  They  hsd  altered  a  number 
of  passages  in  the  ^ntateuch,  which  seemed  to  them 
to  speak  of  God  in  language  properly  applicable  to 
man,  and  to  ascribe  to  Emn  human  form  and  feelings. 
But  to  believe  in  the  spiritual  essence  of  God  con- 
tained its  own  answer  both  as  to  place  and  mode  of 
worship. 

The  second  "  Him  "  ("they  that  worship  Him")  should 
be  omitted,  as  the  italics  show. 

(25)  I  kuow  that  Messias  oometh.  — She  is 
puzzled  by  these  new  doctrines.  "  Father ! "  "  Spirit ! " 
what  did  all  this  mean  ?  Was  God  in  any  real  sense 
like  the  father  who  in  childhood's  happy  days  had 
protected,  and  forgiven,  and  loved  P  Was  the  divine 
nature  in  any  real  sense  approached  by  human  nature  in 
its  highest  and  best  moments,  when  it  seemed  lifted 
above  earth,  and  things  of  the  earth  P  Was  there  for 
her  a  Father  who  could  still  forgave,  a  Spirit  whom  her 
spirit  could  still  love,  and  in  the  grasp  of  that  love 
lift  itself  to  virtue  and  truth  P  How  different  are  His 
words  to  any  she  has  ever  heard  before !  She,  as  others, 
feels  half  unconsciously  their  power.  Her  answer  is 
also  a  question.      He,  whom  ner  countrymen  cdled 


"  The  Converter,"  or  "  The  Returner,"  and  expected 
from  such  passages  as  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Deut.  xvuL  15, 
and  whom  the  Hebrews  called  **  Messias,"  and  Hellenists 
called  "  Christ,"  would  come,  and  with  Him  the  answer  to 
every  question.  She  uses  the  present  tense,  *'  Messias 
oometh."  Can  it  be  that  He  stands  before  her  now  P 
(Comp.  verse  29.) 

(26)  I  that  speak  unto  thee.— The  announce- 
ment is  being  made.  The  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  whidi  she  connects  with  the  Messianic  advent 
18  contained  in  the  very  words  she  has  heard. 

Am  he — i.e.,  the  Messiah.  (Comp.  especially  Notes 
on  chap.  vUi.  24,  58.) 

(27)  with  the  woman.— Better,  probably,  with  a 
woman.  They  are  surprised,  not  at  Sis  tallong  with  a 
Samaritan,  but  at  His  taUdng  in  public  with  a  woman, 
which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  Babbinic  precepts. 
The  words  of  the  Law  were  to  be  burnt  ratner  than 
taught  to  a  woman.  A  man  should  not  speak  in  public 
to  his  own  ?rife.  They  would  like  to  ask  Him,  as  He 
asked  some  of  them  (chap.  i.  38),  what  He  sought  to 
learn  from  her,  or  else  to  know  what  truth  He  would 
teach  her  (comp.  "  speakest "  with  "  I  that  speak,"  in 
the  last  verse) ;  but  there  is  already  a  sense  of  the 
reverence  due  to  Him,  which  checks  the  question  as  it 
rises  to  the  lip. 

(28)  The  woman  then  left  her  waterpot.— The 
waterpot  left  behind  was  a  pledge  of  her  return ;  and 
it  is  to  us  a  mark  of  the  presence  of  him  who  has 
related  the  incidents. 

(»)  l8  not  this  the  Christ  P— Better,  is  this  the 
Christ  ?  She  felt  that  He  was  a  prophet  when  His  words 
revealed  her  past  life  (verse  19).  She  has  had  the  thought 
of  Christ  present  to  her  mind  when  He  teaches  the  nature 
of  true  worship  (verse  25).  She  has  heard  that  He  is 
the  Messiah  from  His  own  lips  (verse  26) ;  but  she  does 
not  frame  her  question  so  as  to  expect  the  answer 
**  Yes :"  she  states  the  fact  of  His  Imowing  the  life, 
known  perhaps  to  many  of  them,  and  leaves  them  to 
form  their  own  judgment. 

(90)  Came  nnto  him. — ^Literallv,  were  coming  unto 
Him.  They  were  still  on  the  way  when  the  conversation 
in  verses  31—38  took  place.  The  general  expectation  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  receptive  spirit  of  the  Samaritans, 
is  shown  in  her  alacrity  to  go  and  teU  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  in  their  desire  at  once  to  see  'Him  for  them- 
selves. Many,  indeed,  were  convinced  by  her  state- 
ment only  (verses  39,  40). 

(31)  Master.— The  Hebrew  word  Babbi  has  been 
preserved  in  the  earlier  passages  (chaps,  i.  38, 48 ;  iii  2, 
26),  and  will  meet  us  again  in  vi.  25.  It  is  less  am- 
biguous than  the  English  word,  and  should  be  restored 
here  and  in  chaps,  ix.  2  and  xi.  28. 

They  had  left  Him  weary  by  the  side  of  the  well 
(verse  6),  and  had  gone  to  the  town.  They  now  return 
with  the  food  they  had  obtained,  and  ask  Him  to  par- 
take of  it. 
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The  Fields  white  unto  Harvett, 


prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat.  (-^^  But 
he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat 
that  ye  know  not  of.  <^^  Therefore 
said  the  disciples  one  to  another.  Hath 
any  man  brought  him  ought  to  eat? 
(^^  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  finish  his  work.  <^^  Say  not  ye. 
There  are  yet  four  months,  and   then 
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cometh  harvest  ?  behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  % 
for  they  are  white  already  to  harrest." 
(3«)  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages, 
and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal: 
that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  may  rejoice  together.  ^^>  And 
herein  is  tlmt  saying  true,  One  soweth, 
and  another  reapeth.    (^)  I  sent  you  to 


(S2)  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of. — ^The  emphasis  is  on  the  pronouns,  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  "  Meat "  is  better  rendered  food 
(see  Note  on  verse  8).  The  Greek  word  here  is  the  same 
as  in  chap.  vi.  27,  55. 

(33)  Hath  any  man  brought  him  ought  to 
eat? — The  question  expects  the  negative  answer, 
**  Surelj  no  one  hath  brought  Him  an^hing  to  eat  P '' 
The  only  person  with  Him  is  this  Samaritan  woman. 
Surely  she  has  not!  They  imderstand  His  words  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  He  proceeds  to  explain  their  real 
meaning. 

(34)  My  meat.— Better,  3ft^/oo<{,  as  before  (verse  8). 
To  do  the  will  ....  to  finish.— Better,  that  I 

maydothevnU,  ....  that  I  may  finish.  These  verbs 
point  out  the  end  which  He  ever  Kept  in  view.  In  some 
of  the  best  MSS.,  and  in  the  received  text,  the  tenses 
are  different.  That  I  may  be  constantly  doing  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  may  then  at  last  complete 
His  work.    (Gomp.  chap.  xvii.  4.) 

This  work  He  speaks  of  here,  and  in  verse  32,  as 
actual  food,  as  the  supply  of  the  truest  needs,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  truest  desires  of  His  nature.  (Comp. 
Note  on  Matt.  iv.  4.)  Analogies  to  this  are  within  the 
limits  of  every  man's  experience,  and,  faint  as  they  are, 
help  us  to  learn  somethmg  of  what  this  spiritual  sus- 
tenance was.  The  command  of  duty,  tne  cheering 
power  of  hope,  the  stimulus  of  success,  are  forces  that 
supply  to  weak  and  weary  nerves  and  muscles,  the 
vigour  of  a  new  life.  Under  them  the  soldier  can 
forgot  his  wounds,  the  martyr  smile  at  the  lion  or  the 
flame,  the  worn-out  traveller  stiU  plod  onward  at  the 
thought  of  home.  We  cannot  analyse  this  power,  but 
it  exists.  They  have  food  to  eat  that  those  without 
know  not  of. 

(35)  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months.— 
The  emphasis  in  this  verse  should  be  laid  upon 
"ye."  It  follows  immediately  out  of  the  contrast 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  food.  Every  outer 
fact  is  the  sign  of  an  inner  truth.  They  here,  as  the 
woman  in  verse  11,  as  the  teacher  of  Israel  (chap.  iii. 
4),  as  the  Jews  (chap.  ii.  20),  speak  in  the  langua^  of 
the  outer  facts  only.  He  speaks  of  the  spiritual 
realities.  Looking  on  the  fields  of  springing  com, 
they  would  say  that  in  four  months  there  would  be 
harvest.  He  sees  signs  of  life  springing  up  from  seed 
sown  in  receptive  hearts ;  and  eyes  lifted  up  and  directed 
to  the  wide  nelds  of  the  world's  nations  would  see  that 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  and  that  the  fields  were 
even  now  white  to  harvest.  The  Samaritans  coming  to 
Him  are  as  the  firstf ruits,  the  earnest  of  the  abTm£uit 
sheaves  which  shall  follow. 

Four  months.— This  gives  us  probably  a  note  on 
time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  proverbial 
saying,  and  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  against  the 
supposition.  The  legal  beginning  of  harvest  was  fixed 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10 ;  Dent.  xvi.  9)  for  the  16th  of  Nisan 
(April).    This  would  give  us  in  that  year,  which  was 


a  Jewish  leap-year,  with  a  month  added  (WieseWs 
Synopsis,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  187),  some  time  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  month  Tebeth  (January)  as  the  date  of 
this  conversation.  (Comp.  chap.  v.  1.)  For  the  idea  of 
the  harvest,  comp.  Matt.  ix.  3^—38,  and  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  Matt.  xiii.  3  et  seq. 

(36)  And  he  that  reapeth.— The  wages  of  the 
reaper  is  the  joy — ^the  greatest  that  the  heart  can  know 
— of  gathering  others,  as  men  gather  com  into  the 
gamer,  into  et«mal  life.  The  sower  is  Christ  Blmself, 
whose  words  have  been  the  seed  in  the  woman's  heart, 
already  bringing  forth  a  harvest  in  those  who  are 
coining  to  TTim.  The  reapers  are  the  disciples.  In 
this  harvest  dav  they  would  learn,  from  sympathy  with 
the  souls  of  others,  the  joy  of  the  reaper,  and  in  that 
^oj  it  was  ordained  that  sower  and  reaper  should  re- 
joice together. 

{37)  Herein  is  that  saying  true  — {.e.,  in  the 
deeper  sense  of  the  word  true  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.9\ 
— has  its  realisation ;  is  ideally  true.    The  proverb  itself 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeus  and  to  the  Komans  (see 
examples  in  Schdttgen  and  Lampe),  but  the  reference 
is  probably  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.    Those 
who  heard  it  would  certainly  think  of  such  passages  as 
Dent.  vi.  11,  or  Isa.  Ixv.  21,  22.    The  saying  expressed 
something  of  the  bittemess  of  human  disappomtment, 
which  in  darker  moments  all  men  have  teii.     They 
have  sown  in  hopes  and  plans  and  works,  which  have 
never  sprung  above  the  surface,  or  have  been  reaped  in 
their  results  by  other  men ;  or  they  themselves  have 
passed  awav  before  the  harvest  has  come.     This  is  as 
men  see  it,  but  this  is  not  the  ideal  truth.     The  saying 
is  realised  in  the  relation  between  sower  and  reaper, 
which  was  true  then,  and  holds  true  of  every  sower  who 
really  sows  the  good  seed.  He,  too,  has  a  daily  work  and 
a  daily  sustenance  in  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Vim. 
In  the  inner  consciousness  of  that  work  beinff  done, 
and  the  hope  of  its  completion,  he  has  f  <x)d  no  less  real 
than  that  of  him  who  reaps  the  harvest.      That  he 
stands   alone    is  the  result  of  his  rising*   above  his 
generation ;  that  he  is  little  imderstood,  or  rewarded,  by 
those  for  whom  he  works,  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
his  friends,  but,  in  his  truest  thoughts,  not  to  himself. 
His  satisfaction  will  be  hard  for  men  to  nnderstand. 
" Surely  no  one  has  brought  him  to  eat !  '*     "I  have 
food  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of."    Men  sndle  at  this 
as  sentiment  or  enthusiasm;   but  this  food  has  been 
the  strength  of  the  best  lives,  and  noblest  deeds,  of 
humanity. 

(38)  I  sent  you  to  reap  .  .  . — ^The  pronomis  are 
again  emphatic.  "J  sent  you  to  reap; "  and  tne  8t«tement 
is  of  wide  meaning.  He  is  ever  the  Sower.  All  others 
are  more  or  less  fully  reapers,  though  in  the  degree  is 
which  they  really  reap  they  wiU  become  likened  unto 
Him,  and  will  become  sowers  too.  We  all  inherit  from 
the  past  the  greatest  part  of  our  mental  and  epiiitoal 
knowledge.  The  chila  of  to-day  knows  more  tnaji  ibe 
philosopher  of  early  histoiy. 
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The  Men.  of  IhR  City  hdieve  (m  Him.  ST.    JOHN,    IV. 


He  departs  tlieiice  into  GtdUes, 


reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  la- 
bour: other  men  laooured,  and  ye  are 
entered  into  their  labours. 

<®>  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that 
city  believed  on  him  for  the  saying  of  the 
woman,  which  testified,  He  told  me  all 
that  ever  I  did.  ^^^  So  when  the  Samari- 
tans were  come  imto  him,  they  besought 
him  that  he  woidd  tarry  vdth  them  :  and 
he  abode  there  two  days.  ^*^>  And  many 
more  believed  because  of  his  own  word ; 
<^>  and  said  unto  the  woman.  Now  we 
believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying :  for 
we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know 


a  Matt.  UL  57. 


bcb.S.l. 

lOr.ooMrtfar.or, 
nder. 


that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world. 

(-«)  Now  after  two  days  he  departed 
thence,  and  went  into  Galilee.  (**>  For 
Jesus  himself  testified,'  that  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 
(«)  Then  when  he  was  come  into  (ralileQ 
the  (ralildeans  received  him,  having  seen 
all  the  things  that  he  did  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  feast:  for  they  also  went  unto 
the  feast. 

(^>  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Gana  of 
Galilee,  where  he  made  the  water  wine.' 
And  there  was  a    certain  nobleman,^ 


Other  men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
their  labours. — Or,  others  have  labowred.  In  the 
immediate  application  to  the  present  case,  the  "others" 
is  to  be  interpreted  of  Christ  Himself,  who  had  been 
sowing  daring  their  absence,  and  it  may  be  of  the 
woman  who  mis  sown  this  seed  by  her  testimony  to 
the  Samaritans.  Or  the  plural  may  be  chosen  as  in 
contrast  with  the  plural  ye,  and  as  pointing  to  the 
general  tmth,  while  the  immediate  reference  is  to 
Uhrist  only. 

(39)  Many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city 
believed. — ^The  willingness  to  receive  the  tmth  on  the 
part  of  the  Samaritans,  is  contrasted  with  the  rejection  of 
it  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  They  refused  the  witness  of 
a  great  prophet ;  these  accept  the  witness  of  a  woman. 
Their  minds  were  prepared  by  the  g^eneral  eroectation 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  this  woman  witnesses  tnat  Jesus 
had  revealed  to  her  the  whole  past  of  her  life.  There 
is  here  a  sign  they  do  not  question. 

(40)  When  the  Samaritans  were  come.— The 
next  step  in  their  faith  is  to  go  to  Him  and  ask  Him  to 
remain  with  them,  that  they  too  may  learn  from  Him ; 
and  He,  a  Jew,  accepts  the  hospitality  of  Samaria,  and 
abides  with  them  for  two  days. 

W  And  many  more  belieTed.~The  veil  is  left 
upon  those  two  days,  as  upon  so  many  days  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  We  know  how  much  was  said  at  the  well 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  many  believed  on  Him 
in  a  few  hours.  What  questions  they  must  have 
asked  !^  Wliat  truths  He  must  have  taught  during 
this  soiouni !  How  tliat  central  tmth  of  we  Father- 
hood of  Gkxl  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  must  have 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  this  mixed  and  despised 
people!  Salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  and  they  were 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and 
from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim. '  But  Fatherhood 
is  a  truth  for  every  heart  of  man,  and  He  who  thus 
finked  heaven  and  earth  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
We  know  not  what  words  passed  from  them  to  Him, 
from  Him  to  them ;  but  we  know  that  the  result  was 
that  many  more  believed,  and  that  those  who  before 
believed  on  testimony  passed  to  the  higher  faith  of 
personal  conviction. 

(^)  We  have  heard  him  oiiraelTeB.~The  "  Him  " 
is  not  part  of  the  original  text,  and  the  sentence  is 
more  forcible  without  it:  We  have  ourselves  heard. 
Probably  "  the  Christ "  should  also  be  regarded  as  no 
part  of  the  original  text,  and  the  last  clause  should  be, 
and  know  thoS  this  is  truly  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  result  of  their  hearing  is  that  they  know.  There 
is  here,  as  frequently  in  St.  John,  stress  laid  upon  the 
development  of  faith.    We  shall  find  it  again  in  the 


following  verses,  which  mark  it  in  the  case  of  the 
courtier. 

(48)  Two  days. — ^Literally,  the  two  days.  It  is  the  time 
mentioned  in  verse  40,  not  a  second  period  of  two  days. 

(M)  A  prophet  hath  no  honour.— The  statement 
that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country 
is  at  first  thought  a  strange  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  He  went  mto  Galilee,  and  that  the  Gralileans 
received  Him;  and  the  common  geog^phical  solu- 
tions, as  that  '*His  own  country "  means  Judaea,  or 
Nazareth,  as  distinct  from  G^alilee,  or  the  district  of  the 
so-called  lower  Ghdilee,  are  brought  to,  not  from,  tho 
text.  The  narrative  of  the  earlier  Gospels  places  the 
commencement  of  the  ministiy  in  Gauiee.  John  has 
in  these  onening  chapters  told  of  an  earlier  ministry  in 
Judfloa  and  Saznana.  He  now  records  the  reception  in 
Galilee  to  which  this  earlier  ministry  had  been  the  real 
introduction.    Jesus  Himself  said  so.    He  knew  the 

Erinci]^le  that  a  prophet's  own  friends  are  the  last  to 
ear  his  message,  ana  He  came  to  His  own  country  onl/ 
when  that  message  had  been  received  by  many  in 
Judsa  and  Samaria,  and  when  His  own  countrymen  had 
seen  and  known  His  work  at  the  Passover.  Cithers  had 
received  Him  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  therefore  receive 
Him  in  Galilee.  The  honour  is  brought  from  without. 
It  does  not  arise  in  His  own  country. 

(iS)  All  the  things  that  he  did.— See  the  reference 
in  chap.  iL  23  to  the  unrecorded  work  at  Jerusalem. 

(46)  So  Jesus  oame  again  into  Cana  of  Gralilee. 
— ^He  returns  to  the  place  where  He  had  manifested 
His  glory  and  knit  to  Himself  in  closer  union  the  first 
band  of  disciples.  This  thought  is  present  to  the 
writer  as  the  reason  whv  He  went  there.  It  was  the 
place  "  where  He  made  the  water  wine." 

And  there  was  a  certain  nobleman.  —  The 
margin  shows  the  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
translators  as  to  what  English  word  gives  the  true 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  person  who  is  in  the  text 
called  "nobleman."  The  Greek  word  is  an  adjective 
formed  from  the  word  for  "  king,"  and  as  a  substantive 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
frequent  in  Josephus,  who  uses  it  in  our  sense  of 
courtier,  or  for  a  civil  or  military  officer,  but  not  for  one 
of  the  royal  family.  The  king,  whose  "  king's  man " 
is  here  spoken  of,  was  almost  certainly  Herod  Antipas, 
who  was  left  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  first  will,  and 
is  called  "  king"  by  St.  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  St. 
Mark  (vi.  14).  The  person  here  named  may  therefore 
be  a  "  royalist "  or  "  Herodian  "  (comp.  Matt.  xxii.  16 ; 
Mark  iii.  6),  but  in  a  domestic  inciaent  like  this  the 
reference  would  be  to  his  social  position  rather  than 
to  his  political  opinions.      Perhaps  "king's  officer" 
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The  Healing  of 


ST.  JOHN,  IV. 


the  Nobleman's  S(nL 


whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum. 
(47)  When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come 
out  of  Judsea  into  Gulilee,  he  went  unto 
him,  and  besought  him  that  he  would 
come  down,  and  heal  his  son:  for  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  (^^  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him.  Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  wiU  not  believe. 
W  The  nobleman  saith  unto  him,  Sir, 
come  down  ere  my  child  die.  <^)  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  Gro  thy  way;  thy  son 


liveth.  And  the  man  believed  the  word 
that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  he 
went  his  way.  ^^^  And  as  he  was  now 
going  down,  his  servants  met  him,  ajid 
told  Aim,  saying.  Thy  son  hvetL 
(52)  Then  enquired  he  of  them  the  hour 
when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they 
said  unto  him.  Yesterday  at  the  seventh 
hour  the  fever  left  hun.  ^^>  So  the 
father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto  him. 


represents  the  vagaeness  of  the  original  better  than 
any  other  English  term.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
person  was  Chuzai  and  that  his  wife's  presence  in  the 
EMind  of  women  who  followed  Christ  (liuke  viii.  3)  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  restoration  of  her  child.  For  the 
position  of  Capernaum,  see  Note  on  l^tt.  iv.  13. 

(47)  The  distance  of  Capernaum  from  Cana  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  The  report  of  Christ's 
return  to  Galilee  had  spread,  then,  over  this  wide  area. 

(^)  Signs  and  wonders. — See  Note  on  chap, 
ii.  11.  The  words  are  here  addressed  to  Jews,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  nobleman  himself 
was  not  one.  They  are  spoken  to  him,  but  the  ye 
extends  them  to  others  standing  near  and  to  the  class 
of  persons  whom  he  represents.  It  had  been  so  with 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  ii.  18,  23),  and  it  was  so 
with  the  Jews  in  Galilee.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  22.)  How 
different  from  this  faith,  which  demanded  a  miracle, 
and  therefore  was  not  faith,  but  sight,  was  the  acceptance 
by  the  Samaritans  without  a  miracle,  who  belieyed  for 
the  woman's  word,  and  more  fully  when  they  heard  the 
word  of  Christ  Himself. 

Ye  will  not  believe.— The  negatiye  is  in  its 
strongest  fonn,  Ye  will  by  no  means  believe, 

W  Ere  my  child  die. — But  human  sorrow  is  the 
birth-pang  of  faith.  The  sense  of  utter  powerlessness 
leads  the  soul  to  cast  itself  on  the  Strong  One  for 
strength.  The  faith  is  still  weak,  but  it  b  there.  It 
does  not  realise  that  Christ  can  sx>eak  the  word  and 
heal  the  child,  but  it  does  feel  that  His  presence  could 
save  him,  and  pleads  as  a  father  for  his  son.  *^  Come 
down,  ere  my  child  die." 

(50)  Qo  tny  way. — His  ialih  is  to  be  strengthened, 
and  is  to  pass  beyond  a  trust  in  aid  through  bodily 
presence.  Jesus  will  not  go  down,  but  he  is  himself 
to  go  with  the  assurance,  "Thy  son  liveth."  Up  to 
this  point  he  had  belieyed  on  tne  testimony  of  others, 
but  he,  too,  now  believes  on  account  of  the  word  of 
Christ  Himself. 

Had  spoken  unto  him.— Better,  spake  unio  him. 
The  word  ho  believed  was  that  spoken  then. 

(^1)  And  as  he  was  now  going.— Many  a  long 
mile  lay  between  him  and  his  child,  and  many  an 
anxious  thought  must  have  come  to  his  mind  as  he 
journeyed  homeward.  Now  faith  would  be  strong, 
and  now  almost  give  way ;  but  he  travels  on  with  the 
words,  **  Thy  son  liveth,''  which  had  come  to  him  as  a 
voice  from  heaven,  sustaining  and  cheering  him.  Again 
he  hears  the  same  words,  "  Thy  son  liveth ! "  but 
they  are  spoken  by  the  servants,  who  have  come  to 
meet  him,  and  bring  from  Capernaum  the  glad  news 
that  he  had  himself  heard  at  Cana. 

(52)  Then  enquired  he  of  them.— But  these  two 
facts— the  assurance  at  Cana,  and  the  actual  healing 
powers  at  Capernaum — ^were  they  in  truth  related  to 


each  other?  He  remembers  the  hour  at  wMch  one 
was  spoken ;  he  inauires  the  hour  at  which  the  other 
was  realisecL  He  does  not  even  now  grasp  the  foil 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  thinks  of  the  gradual 
abatement  of  the  fever,  and  the  slow  convalescence, 
and  asks  when  the  child  "began  to  amend."  They 
have  seen  the  sudden  change  as  of  a  new  power 
passing  into  the  body  on  the  point  of  death.  Thev 
nave  spoken  of  this  as  a  new  life,  and  they  now  tlunk 
of  the  fever  as  having  completely  left  him. 

Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour. — We  have  seen 
(chap.  i.  99)  that  there  is   no  sufficient  reason  for 
thinking  that  St.  John  uses  the  western  method  of 
counting  the  hours  of  the  day.    Still  less  is  it  likely 
that  Galilean  servants,  who  are   here  the   speakers, 
should  have  done  so.    To  believe,  moreover,  that  it  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  evening  adds  to,  and 
does  not  remove,  the  difficmty  of  the  &ngth  of  time 
implied   in  "yesterday."      To   say  that    the    father 
remained  some  time  with  Jesus,  ana  that  "  the  believer 
doth  not  make  haste,"  is  to  pervert  both  the  spirit  and 
the  words  of  the  text.     Me    clearly  went    at   once 
(verse  50),  and  his  anxiety  naturally  quickened  his 
speed.    The  dbtanee  was  not  more  than  twenty-fire 
fmglish  miles,  and  he  had  not  travelled  the  whole  of 
it,  for  the  servants  had  gone  to  meet  him.     The  sup- 
posed explanation  cannot  therefore  be  explained.    Bat 
the  words,  if  taken  in  their  simple  meaning,  involve  no 
such  difficulty.    These  Jews,  as  aU  Jewa,  meant  by  the 
<*  seventh  hour  *'  the  seventh  from  snmrise,  what  we 
should  call  one  o'clock.    After  sunset  the  same  eveniDg- 
they  would  have  commenced  a  new  day  (comp.  Excvr- 
sue  F,),  and  this  seventh  hour  would  be  to  them  as  one 
o'clock  the  day  before,  or  the  seventh  hour  yesterday. 
We  have  thus  an  interval  of  five  or  six  hours  betweea 
the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  their  oanfirmation 
by  the  servants. 

(^)  So  the  father  knew.— He  was  not  mistaken* 
then.  The  power  he  had  felt  when  these  words  wem 
spoken  to  hmi  was  real.  The  hours  that  had  passed 
smce,  as  he  hastened  to  know  all,  had  prepared  lum 
to  read  the  sign.  "  Thy  son  liveth  I "  "  The  seventh 
hour  yesterday!"  There  is  more  than  one  miiacle 
here.  A  new  life  passes  into  his  own  spirit,  and  he, 
too,  bound  in  the  death-grasp  of  a  formal  religion* 
liveth !  A  Father's  love  luks  yearned  for  him.  Cnrisi 
has  come  down  ere  the  child  died. 

Himself  believed.— This  is  a  yet  hig^her  faitb. 
He  believed  the  report  before  he  went  to  Cana.  He 
believed  personally  when  he  pleaded,  **  Liord,  come 
down."  He  believed  the  word  that  Jesns  spake  when 
told  to  go  his  way,  and  every  step  of  that  road  goin^ 
away  from  the  jpower  to  the  sufferer  was  an  acst  of  Siitb ; 
but  still  there  is  place  for  a  fuller  faith,  and  he  and  his 
household  became  believers.    St.  John  traces  here,  aa 
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Thy  son  liveth :  and  himself  belieyed, 
and  his  whole  house.  <^^  This  is  again 
the  second  mirade  that  Jesus  did,  when 
he  was  come  out  of  Judaea  into  Galilee. 
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CHAPTER  v.— W  After  this  there 
was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;'  and  Jesus 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.  ^^^  Now  there  is 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  market^  a 


befoie,  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  (verses  41,  42), 
and  of  the  disciples  themselves  (chap.  ii.  11),  the  suc- 
cessive development  of  faith. 

(54)  This  IS  again  the  second.— The  English 
version  has  inserted  the  article,  which  is  not  fonnd 
in  the  Greek,  and  has  added  in  italics  is  and  that. 
Omitting  these  additions,  and  remembering  that  in 
St.  John's  language  every  miracle  has  its  deeper 
teaching;,  the  verse  will  rrad,  "This  again,  a  second 
sign,  did  Jesns  when  he  was  come  out  of  Judsea  into 
QaUlee."  His  first  presence  in  Galilee  was  marked 
hj  a  sign  (chap.  ii.  1 — 11),  and  this  visit  is  also. 
Ijiere  tl^  individnal  disciples,  who  were  to  leave  home 
and  follow  him,  read  the  lesson  the  si^  was  meant  to 
teach.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  family  is  the  imit  in 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  father,  himselz  tanght  to  read 
the  sign,  becomes  the  first  teacher,  and  representative,  of 
the  first  Christian  household. 

This  miracle  of  healing  naturally  brings  to  the 
thoughts  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant.  See 
Not^  on  Matt.  viii.  5  et  acq.,  and  Luke  vii.  2  e^  seq. 
To  some  minds,  from  Irenams  downwards,  the  resem- 
bhmce  has  seemed  so  striking  that  nothing  short  of 
identification  could  expl«n  it.  But  there  is  no  d  priori 
reason  why  two  mindes  should  not  be  performed 
imder  circumstances  in  some  respects  analogous,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  healing  in  this  case  may  well 
have  led  to  the  faith  in  that.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  miracle  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  parable  in  act, 
it  is  probable  that  the  acts  of  Christ  would  be  repeat^. 
Repetition  is  a  part  of  the  method  of  every  great 
teacher,  and  formed  a  laige  part  in  the  lUboinic 
svstems.  Jesus  Christ  was,  it  is  true,  infinitely  above 
all  human  teachers,  but  His  hearers  were  ordinary 
men,  and  His  teaching  and  working  must  have  adapted 
itself  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  A  com- 
parison of  the  present  narratives  will  establish  the 
following  points  of  difference,  which  in  their  totality 
amount,  it  is  believed,  to  little  short  of  proof,  that  St. 
John  has  added  the  history  of  a  sign  which  is  not 
recorded  in  the  earlier  Gk)spels. 

(1 )  It  is  here  a  nobleman  who  pleads  for  his  son ;  there 
a  centurion  for  his  servant  (Matt.  viii.  6 ;  Itvke  viL  2). 

(2)  Here  the  pleading  is  in  person ;  there  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  intercede  (Luke  vii.  3). 

(3)  Here  the  nobleman  is  almost  oertainlv  a  Jew; 
there  the  centurion  is  certainly  a  Gtentile  (Matt.  viii. 
10  et  sea, ;  Luke  vii.  9). 

(4)  Here  the  words  of  miracle  are  spoken  at  Cana ; 
there  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii  1). 

(5)  Here  the  illness  is  a  fever ;  there  paralysis  (Matt. 

VUL  6). 

(6)  Here  the  father  pleads  that  Jesus  will  go  down 
with  him ;  there  the  centuiion  deprecates  His  going,  and 
asks  Him  to  command  with  a  word  only  (Matt.  viii.  7 ; 
Luke  vii.  7). 

(7)  Here  the  Lord  speaks  the  word  only,  and  does 
not  go  down ;  there  apparently  He  does  both  (Matt.  viii. 
13;  Luke  vii.  6). 

(8)  Here  the  Lord  blames  the  half-faith  which  de- 
mands su^s  and  wonders;  there  He  marvels  at  the 
fulness  of  faith,  and,  it  may  be  in  reference  to  this  very 
nobleman,  says,  "  In  no  one  have  I  found  so  great  faith 
in  Israel "  (Matt.  viiL  10). 


V. 
[3.  The  fkiller  BeTelatlon.  and  Qrowth  of  TJn- 
belief  among  the  Jews  (chaps,  v.  1— xii.  50). 
(1)  Jbsus  is  Life  (chaps,  v.  1— vi.  71). 
(a)  This  foUowa  from   tlie  unity  of  Son  and 
Father  (chap.  v.). 
(a)  Energy    given    to  strengthen  the  weak 

(verses  1 — 9). 
(i3)  Persecution  by  the  Jews  (verses  10—18). 
(?)  Teaching  of  Jesus  (verses  19—47): 

The  Eather's  work  also   tiie    Son's 

(verses  19  and  20) ; 
The  spiritual  resurrection  and  judg« 

ment  (verses  21 — ^27) ; 
The  physical  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment (verses  28—30) ; 
Witness,  and  the  reason  of  its  re- 
jection (verses  31—47).] 

(1)  A  feast  of  the  Jews.— The  writer  does  not 
tell  us  what  feast  this  was,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
remain  without  certain  knowledge.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  Jewish  feast  with  which  it  lus  not  been  iitontified, 
and  it  has  been  even  proclaimed  confidently  that  it  must 
have  been  the  Day  of  Atonement !  (Caspari,  Chron. 
and  Geogr,,  Introd.,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  130).  Our  reading 
is  to  be  rej^rded  as  the  better  one,  though  not  a  few 
authorities  msert  the  article,  and  interpret  "  the  Feast " 
to  mean  the  Feast  of  Passover. 

The  time-limits  are  chap.  iv.  35,  which  was  in  Tebeth 
(January),  and  chap.  vL  4,  which  bring  us  to  the  next 
Passover  in  Nisan  (April),  i,e.,  an  inter^  of  four 
months,  the  year  being  an  intercalary  one  with  the 
month  Y^Adwr  (and  A&r)  added,  or,  as  we  sho^d  say, 
with  two  months  of  March.  The  only  feast  which  falls 
in  this  interval  is  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  it  is  with  tliis 
that  the  best  modem  opinion  identifies  the  feast  of  our 
text.  It  was  kept  on  the  14th  of  Adar  (Mardi),  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
plots  of  Haman,  and  took  its  name  from  the  lots  cast 
Dy  him  (Esth.  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24  e^  seq.).  It  was  one  of  the 
most  pojmlar  feasts  (Jos.  Ant,  xi.  6,  §  13),  and  was 
characterised  bv  festive  rejoicing,  presents,  and  gifts 
to  the  poor.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  one  of  tho 
great  feasts,  and  while  the  writer  names  the  Passover 
(chaps.  iL  13 ;  vi  4 ;  xiii.  1),  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(chap.  vii.  2),  and  even  that  of  the  Dedication  (chap.  x. 
22),  this  has  no  further  importance  in  the  narrative 
than  to  acooimt  for  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  again  in 
Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Introduction :  Chronological 
Harmony  of  the  CfoepeU^y,  xxxv.) 

(2)  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem.— We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  time  referred  to  in  the  last, 
nor  of  the  place  referred  to  in  this,  verse.  For 
"sheep-market,"  we  should  read  with  the  margin, 
sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32;  xiL  39).  This  gate  was 
known  well  enough  to  ^  the  localitv  of  the  pool,  but  is 
itself  now  unknown.  St.  Stephen  s  Gate,  which  has 
been  the  traditional  identification,  did  not  exist  until 
the  time  of  Agrippa.  There  is  something  tempting 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Yulgate  adopted  by  some 
modem  travellers  and  commentators,  wnich  supplies 
the  substantive  from  the  immediate  context,  and  reads 
"  sheep-pool."     But  the  fact  that  the  Greek  adjective 
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The  Pool  ofBettiesda. 


ST.  JOHN,  V. 


T/ie  Man  .with  an  Infirmity, 


pool,  "which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
toDgue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches. 
<3>  In  these  lay  a  great  multitude  of 
impotent  folk,  of  blmd,  halt,  withered, 
waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water. 
(*)  Tor  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain 
season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water :  whosoever  then  first  after  the 
troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was 
made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he 


had.  ^*>  And  a  certain  man  was  there, 
which  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight 
years.  <*^  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie, 
and  knew  that  he  had  been  now  a  long 
time  in  that  cdse,  he  saith  unto  him, 
Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?  ^^  The 
impotent  man  answered  him,  Sir,  I 
have  no  man,  when  the  water  is  troubled, 
to  put  me  into  the  pool :  bat  while  I 
am    coming,   another    steppeth    down 


lor  '*  sheep/'  is  used  here  only  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  passages  of  Nehe- 
miah  referred  to  aboT&,  seems  to  fix  the  meaning  beyond 
doabt. 

Bethesda  means  "house  of  mercy."  The  "He- 
brew tongue "  is  the  then  current  Hebrew,  what  we 
ordinarily  caU  Aramaic,  or  SjTO-Chaldaic.  The  spot  is 
pointed  out  traditionally  as  jSirket  lerail,  near  the  fort 
of  Antonia,  but  since  Dr.  Robinson's  rejection  of  this, 
it  has  been  generally  abandoned.  He  himself  adopted 
the  "FounUin  of  the  Virgin,'*  which  is  intermittent. 
He  saw  the  water  rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot  in  five 
minutes,  and  was  told  that  this  occurs  sometimes  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  fountain  is  connected  with  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  and  probably  with  the  fountain  under  the 
Vxrand  Mosque.  The  seventh  edition  of  Alf  ord's  Commen' 
iary  contains  an  interesting  letter,  pointing  out  that 
Siloam  itself  was  probably  the  pool  of  Beuiesda,  and 
that  the  remains  of  four  columns  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
pool,  with  four  others  in  the  centre,  show  that  there 
was  a  structure  half  covering  it,  which  resting  upon  four 
columns  would  give  five  spaces  or  porches.  The  fact 
that  this  ^ool  is  called  Siloam  in  cnan.  ix.  7  does  not 
oppose  this  view.  The  word  "  called  "  here,  is  more 
exactly  stimamed,  and  "  House  of  Mercy "  may  well 
have  been  given  to  the  structure,  and  thus  extended  to 
the  pool  in  addition  to  its  own  name.  But  to  pass  from 
the  uncertain,  it  is  established  beyond  doubt,  (1)  that 
there  are,  and  then  were,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem 
mineral  springs;  (2)  that  these  are,  and  then  were,  inter- 
mittent; and  (3)  iliat  such  springs  are  resorted  to  in  the 
East  just  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

(3)  In  these  lay  a  great  mnltitade.— The  word 
'* great"  before  multitude,  and  the  latter  clause  of 
the  verse  **  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water,"  and 
the  whole  of  verse  4t,  is  omitted  by  most  of  the  oldest 
MSB.,  including  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican,  and 
is  judged  to  l^  no  part  of  the  original  text  by  a 
consensus  of  modem  editors,  including  Tischendbrf, 
Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Westcott  and  Mort.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  a  gloss  like  this  has  found  its  way 
into  the  narrative,  and,  for  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  readers,  is  now  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  "We  meet  with  it  very  early.  It 
is  found  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  and  in  the  Latin  and 
early  Syrian  versions.     Tertullian  refers  to  it.    This 

Soints  t.0  a  wide  acceptance  from  the  second  century 
ownwards,  and  points  doubtless  to  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  that  day.  It  explains  the  man  s  own  view 
lit  verse  7,  and  the  fact  of  the  multitude  assembled 
round  the  pool  (verse  3).  The  bubbling  water  moving 
as  it  were  with  life,  and  in  its  healing  power  seeming  to 
convey  new  energy  to  blind  and  halt  and  lame,  was  to 
them  as  the  presence  of  a  living  messenger  of  God.  They 
knew  not  its  constituent  elements,  and  could  not  trace 
the  law  of  its  action,  but  they  knew  the  Source  of  all 
good,  who  gave  inteUect  to  man  and  healing  influence 


to  matter,  effect  to  the  remedy  and  skill  to  the  php- 
dan,  and  they  accepted  the  gift  as  direct  from  mm. 
Scientists  of  the  present  century  will  smile  at  these 
Christians  of  the  second  century.  The  Biblical  critic 
is  fflad  that  he  can  remove  these  words  from  the  record, 
and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  explain  them.  Bnt  it 
may  be  fairly  asked,  wnich  is  most  truly  scientific— 
to  grasp  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  all,  eyen  without  the 
knowleage  of  intermediate  links;  or  to  trace  them 
links,  and  ei^ress  them  in  so-called  laws,  and  make 
these  abstract  laws  lifeless  representatives  of  the 
living  God  P  There  is  a  via  media  which,  here  as  else- 
where, wisdom  will  seek  rather  than  either  extreme. 
All  true  theology  must  be,  in  the  best  sense,  scientific; 
and  all  true  science  must  be,  in  the  best  sense,  reliffioiu. 

(5)  Thirty  and  eight  years.— Tlie  ]^rioa  ex- 
presses, not  his  age  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  time  of  hie 
being  at  Bethesda  on  the  other,  bnt  the  time  daring 
whidi  he  had  suffered  from  the  infirmity.  Helpless  ana 
friendless,  having  spent  half  the  lot  of  human  life  in 
that  condition,  he  appeals  without  an  uttered  word  to 
the  Mercy  which  is  present  in  the  House  of  Mercer; 
and  to  him  alone  of  those  He  healed  doea  Christ  of  Bis 
own  accord  address  the  first  question.  The  infirmity  wis 
in  some  way  connected  with  youthful  sin  (verse  14),  and 
the  sufferer  and  his  history  would  be  well  known  to 
those  at  Jerusalem.  The  exact  knowledge  of  the  writer 
tells  us  that  for  thirty-eight  years  he  liad  paid  8in*s 
penaltv. 

(0)  And  now  Jesus  sees  him  Iving  there  among  the 
throng  of  sufferers,  and  every  scne  of  every  limb,  and 
every  sorrow  of  every  heart  told  of  the  perfection  of  lif « 
marred  by  the  curse  of  sin ;  but  this  man's  own  sin  hsd 
left  its  mark  upon  him,  which  men  may  read  and  con- 
demn, though  within  the  whited  faimeas  of  their  own 
outer  deeds,  the  soul's  life  was  by  sin  palsied  to  its 
very  core.  But  he  hears,  in  tones  that  went  to  tfao 
heaH  as  he  listened  to  them,  the  strange  question, 
stranger  indeed  than  "  Wilt  thou  ....,"•*  WUlegi 
thou  to  be  made  whole  P  " 

(7)  What  does  the  question  mean  P  Will  this 
Stranger,  whom  he  has  never  seen  bef(»e,  do  for  him 
what  none  of  those  who  often  saw  him  had  ever  done  ? 
Will  he  watch  for  the  bubbling  water,  and  place  him 
first  in  it?  Is  there  one  being  in  all  the  world  who 
regards  his  state  as  caUing  for  loving  pity,  rather  than 
scornful  loathing  P 

I  have  no  man.— There  is  an  eloquence  of  help- 
lessness more  powerful  than  that  of  words.  Day  by 
day  he  has  watched,  listened  for  the  first  sound,  canght 
the  first  movement  in  the  bath,  summoned  the  f eebk 
vestiffes  of  strength  to  an  action  on  which  all  depended, 
and  hoping  each  succeeding  time,  in  spite  of  despair  in 
which  last  time's  hope  has  been  engiilfed,  bas  been 
coming,  when  "  another  goeth  down  tefore."  "  I  have 
no  man  "  is  to-day  the  helpless,  unspoken  cry  of  thou- 
sands imaged  here. 
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The  Man  U  HedUd  on  t/te  Sabbath,  ST.    JOSGN*,    V.      TJ^e  Jews  declare  tlte  Healing  Unlau^uL 


before  me.  ^^)  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Bise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 
<^>  And  immediately  the  man  was  made 
whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked : 
and  on  the  same  day  was  the  sabbath. 

(W)  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him 
that  was  cured,  It  is  the  sabbath  day : 
it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy 
bed."  <^^)  He  answered  them,  He  that 
made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto 


lOr^framthe  mW- 
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me,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.  (^>  Then 
asked  they  him,  What  man  is  that 
which  said  unto  thee.  Take  up  thy  bed, 
and  walk  ?  ^^^  And  he  that  was  healed 
wist  not  who  it  was:  for  Jesus  had 
conveyed  himself  away,  a  multitude 
being  ^  in  that  place.  (^*^  Afterward 
Jesus  findeth  him  in  the  temple,  and 
said  unto  him.  Behold,  thou  art  made 
whole  :  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 


(8)  Jesus  saith  unto  him.— There  is  no  fomiAl 
demand,  or  formal  statement  of  faith  as  ^reoedinff  the 
healing.  (Gomp.,  e.^.,  Notes  on  Matt.  xiii.  58 ;  Mark 
ix.  24.)  Men  have  d^ten  wondered  at  this.  If  &ith  is 
an  expression  in  words  or  auythihff  outside  man,  then 
there  is  room  for  wonder ;  but  if  it  oe  a  living  principle, 
the  "  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible  "  (Heb.  xi.  27),  then 
sorely  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  a  more  striking  instance 
of  its  Dower  than  in  this  man ;  who  in  all,  and  throuffh 
all,  ana  in  snite  of  all,  trosted  in,  and  looked  for,  tne 
mercy  of  (toq,  and  had  faith  to  be  healed. 

Jesus  sees  in  him  this  receptive  power,  which  in  his 
very  helplessness  is  strength,  and  calb  it  forth.  He 
who  could  barely  move  is  told  to  rise !  he  who  had  for 
eight-and-thirty  years  lain  on  his  bed  is  to  carry  that 
b<^  and  walk ! 

(9)  The  man  was  made  whole.— Tlie  sufferer 
was  known ;  the  healing  is  in  the  striking  form  that 
none  could  nunsay. 

(10)  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him.— But 
what  they  cannot  denv  they  can  cavil  at.  One  might 
have  expected  from  numan  hearts  wonder  and  tlumk- 
fulness  that  the  man  could  walk  at  all.  We  find  from 
the  formalism  which  had  boimd  the  letter  round  men 
until  it  had  well  nigh  crushed  all  heart  out  of  them, 
the  murmur  that  the  canning  of  his  bed  was  not 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  This  is  not  the  only  place  in 
this  Gk)6pel  where  the  words  and  works  of  Christ 
clashed  with  the  current  views  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  (Gomp.  chaps,  vii.  24;  ix.  14.)  The 
general  question  has  been  treated  in  Notes  on  Matt, 
xii.  10 — 12.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
bearing  of  burdens  was  specially  forbidden  in  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah:  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  bear 
no  burden  on  the  Sabbath  dav  "  (xvii.  21 ;  comp.  Neh.  xiii. 
15  et  seq,),  and  that  the  Rabbis  pressed  this  to  include 
a  burden  of  any  kind.  They  said,  for  example,  "If 
any  man  on  the  Sabbath  bring  in  or  take  out  anythiug 
on  the  Sabbath  from  a  pumic  to  a  private  place,  vt 
thoughtlessly  he  hath  done  this  he  shall  sacrifice  for  his 
sin ;  out  if  wilfully,  he  shall  be  cut  off  and  shall  be 
stoned." 

(lU  He  that  made  me  whole.— The  man  bases 
the  use  of  his  power  upon  the  will  of  Him  who  had 

Siven  it.  That  nas  been  the  one  divine  voice  he  has 
card,  and  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  him  to  obey  it. 
(12)  What  man  is  that  which  said  unto  thee 
•  .  .  P — ^They  pass  over  the  giving  of  the  powec,  and 
quote  only  the  command  whicn  comes  imder  their  tech- 
nical prohibition.  The  life  and  strenp^h  of  once-pidsied 
limb  IS  as  nothing;  the  fact  that  this  man  was  break- 
ing their  tradition  is  secondary.  The  real  motive  is  a 
charge  against  Him  whose  power  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
peoDie  was  feeling  as  a  life-current,  quickening  dead- 
enea  energies,  and  rousing  men  to  a  sense  of  Qod*s  pre- 
sence in  their  midst.  Aye,  and  these  Jews  of  Judusm 
feel  the  thriU  of  this  current  all  around  them,  though 


their  wiU  tries  to  isolate  them  by  the  coldness  of  un- 
belief from  a  power  which  they  hiave  not  directed,  and 
which  they  reiuse  to  be  directed  by.  Men  and  women 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  lying  in  moral  helpless- 
ness, waiting  and  looking  for  Gk)a,  yet  never  helped 
by  Grod*s  priests  and  nuers,  are  now  standing  and 
moving  in  the  strength  that  their  new  Teacher  gives. 
They  cannot  deny  it,  but  can  they  prevent  it  P  This 
spirit  is  life,  but  there  is  still  the  letter  which  killeth. 
It  cuts  them  to  the  heart  to  see  His  power  in  their  midst, 
but  there  is  the  body  of  BAbbinic  precept  and  oral  law. 
He  has  now  crossed  that.  They  will  apply  it  to  stamp 
out  His  work  and  kill  Him. 

Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.— Omit  ''thy 
bed,"  with  the  beet  MSS.  It  is  inserted  from  the 
previous  verse.  Their  passionate  question  expresses 
itself  in  the  fewest  words. 

(13)  For  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away.— 
The  second  clause  of  this  verse,  as  is  shown  by  the 
marginal  rendering,  was  not  intended  by  our  trans- 
lators to  convey  the  impression  that  a  crowd  had  'as- 
sembled round  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  and  that  to 
avoid  this  Jesus  passed  away  from  the  place.  In  that 
case  the  man  must  have  known  who  He  was.  Still  the 
English  does  probablv  convey  this  meaning  to  most 
readers,  and  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  freer  render- 
ing— Far  Jesu8  disappeared  among  the  muUiiude  rohieh 
uxju  in  the  place.  The  presence  of  the  multitude  is 
not  given  as  the  reason  for  His  going  away,  but  as  ex- 
plaining the  fact  that  He  passed  on  with  them  after 
having  spoken  to  the  man,  and  was  thus  unknown  to 
liim. 

(1^)  Afterward.— There  is  no  mark  of  time.  Pro- 
bably it  was  on  the  same  day.  Perhaps  the  first  use 
of  his  restored  power  was  to  go  to  tne  Temple  and 
pay  his  thank-offering  to  God. 

Sin  no  more.— iSese  words  connect  his  past  suffer- 
uuts  with  individual  sin.  He  has  been  freed  from  the 
effects,  but  if  they  have  bemi  truly  remedial  he  has  been 
freed  from  the  cause  too.  He  is  in  Grod*s  house.  Let 
him  accept  restored  powers  as  God's  gift,  and  let  their 
devotion  oe  the  true  thank-offering.  The  imperative 
is  present,  and  points  to  a  permanent  condition  of  life 
— "  Be  not  any  more  a  sinner." 

A  worse  thing.— There  is,  then,  something  wone 
than  a  life  of  unmoving  helplessnesa  There  is  a  sad- 
ness of  tone  even  as  He  says,  "  Behold,  thou  art  made 
whole ;  "  just  as  there  is  a  sigh  when  He  says,  "  Eph- 
pha^lia :  fie  opened !  "  (Mark  vii.  34).  There  are  men 
for  whom  it  nad  been  good  never  to  have  been  bom 
(Matt.  xxvi.  24).  There  are  limbs  that  had  better  never 
have  moved.  There  are  lives  that  had  better  have  sunk 
in  the  negative  inaction  of  death,  than  have  cursed  them- 
selves and  others  in  positive  deed  and  speech  and 
thought  of  life.  Hie  power  of  existence  is  of  infinite 
grandeur,  but  it  is  also  of  infinite  responsibility.  It 
has  within  its  reach  the  highest  good  for  self  and  for 
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unth  that  of  the  Father) 


come  unto  thee.  (^^^  The  man  departed, 
and  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus, 
which  had  made  him  whole.  (^®>  And 
therefore  did  tjie  Jews  persecute  Jesus, 
and  sought  to  slay  him,  because  he  had 
done  these  things  on  the  sabbath  day. 

<^^>  But  Jesus  answered  them.  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work. 
<^^  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the 
more  to  kiQ  him,  because  he  not  only 


had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself 
equal  with  God. 

W  Then  answered  Jesus  and  said 
unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
YOU,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do :  for 
what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also 
doeth  the  Son  likewise.  <*^>  For  the 
Father  loveth  the   Son,  and  sheweth 


mankind ;  but  if  the  Grod-given  power  is  sacrificed  to  sin 
there  is  within  its  reach  an  unutterable  depth  of  woe. 

(15)  The  man  departed,  and  told  the  Jews.— 
We  are  not  told  what  reason  underlay  his  report  to 
the  Jews.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  give  the 
answer  which  he  could  not  give  before  (verse  13),  and 
that  he  should  wish  to  secure  himself  from  the  charffe 
of  Sabbath-breaking  by  supplying  his  auiiioritj.  The 
narrative  does  not  suggest  that  he  did  this  in  a  tone  of 
defiance,  which  has  been  found  here  from  a  remem- 
brance of  chap,  ix.,  still  less  that  he  used  his  new 
strength  immediately  to  bring  a  charge  against  the 
Giver  of  it.  The  impression  is  rather,  tnat  he  felt  that 
this  power  came  from  a  prophet  sent  by  God,  and  that 
he  told  this  to  those  who  were  God's  representatives  to 
the  nation,  supposing  that  they  would  reco^ise  IQm  too. 

W  The  words,  "  and  sought  to  sla^  Him,"  should 
be  omitted.  They  have  been  inserted  m  some  MSS.  to 
explain  the  first  clause  of  verse  18.  For  "He  had 
done,"  read  He  was  doing.  The  word  is  in  the  imper- 
fect tense,  expressing  continuance  or  custom.  It  is 
either  that  from  this  one  instance  they  generalise  a 
law  of  practice  to  justify  their  persecution,  or  that  some 
of  the  earlier  unrecorded  miracles  were  also  performed 
on  the  Sabbath.    (Gomp.  Luke  vi.  1 — 11.) 

(17)  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  (or,  up  to  this 
moment). — ^They  charge  Him  with  breakin^f  the  law  of 
God.  His  answer  to  this  charge  is  that  His  action  was 
the  result  of  Iffis  Sonship  and  unity  with  that  God. 
The  very  idea  of  God  imphed  action.  This  was  familiar 
to  the  thoujB^ht  of  the  day.  Gomp.,  e.g.,  in  the  contem- 
porary Phiio,  "  Grod  never  ceases  working ;  but  as  to 
bum  is  the  property  of  fire,  and  to  be  cold  is  the  pro- 
perty of  snow,  thus  also  to  work  is  the  propertjr  of 
God,  and  much  the  more,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  origin 
of  action  for  all  others"  (Legis  AUegor.  i.  3.  See 
the  whole  section.  The  Elfish  reader  will  find  it  in 
Bohn's  Ed.,  vol  i.,  p.  53).  The  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
was  the  completion  of  the  works  of  creation  (see  this 
stated  emphatically  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3).  It  was  not,  it  could 
not  be,  a  cessation  in  divine  work,  or  in  the  flow  of 
divine  energy.  That  knew  nor  day  nor  night,  nor 
summer  nor  winter,  nor  Sabbath  nor  Jubilee.  For 
man,  and  animal,  and  tree,  and  field,  this  alternation  of 
a  time  of  production  and  a  time  of  reception  was  needed, 
but  God  ?ras  the  ever-constant  source  of  energy  and  life 
for  all  in  heaven  and  earth  and  sea.  The  power  going 
forth  to  heal  that  sufferer  was  the  same  power  whicn 
sustained  them  in  well-being.  The  strength  which 
passed  through  his  half -dead  frame,  and  bade  it  live, 
was  the  same  which  every  Sabbath  morning  awoke  them 
from  death's  image,  sleep,  and  would  awake  from  death 
itself  (verse  21).  The  sun  shone,  and  fruitful  showers 
fell,  and  flower  burst  its  bud,  and  harvest  ripened,  and 
they  themselves,  in  energy  of  life,  had  grown  on  every 
day  alike.  God  ever  worketh  up  to  this  present 
moment.    That  God  is  also  Father.    The  Son,  there- 


fore, worketh  in  the  same  wav.  This  poor  sufferer, 
Iving  helpless,  is  of  the  same  numan  nature  with  the 
Son  of  God.  He  has  in  faith  and  hope  made  himself 
receptive  of  the  divine  eneigy,  and  that  energy  which 
can  know  no  Sabbath,  but  is  ever  going  f  cnrth  to  every 
heart  that  can  receive  it,  hath  made  him  whole. 

(18)  For  "  had  broken,"  read  did  He  break,  and  for 
"His  Father,"  His  own  Faiher,  They  recosmse  as 
beyond  doubt  what  He  means  by  the  term  **  My  E&ther," 
and  the  attribute  of  ceaseless  eneigy.  It  was  a  claim 
which  none  other  had  ever  made,  that  Grod  was  in  a 
peculiar  sense  His  own  Father.  They  feel  it  is  a  daim 
to  divinity,  a  "  making  Himself  equal  with  God." 

The  more  to  km  him.—  This  implies  what  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  ^rsecution  of  verse  16.  (Gomp.  Matt. 
xii.  14 ;  Mark  iii.  6;  Luke  vi.  7 — 11.) 

(19)  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself.— 
The  key  to  this  and  the  following  rerses  is  in  the 
relation  of  Father  and  Son,  from  which  they  start. 
The  Jews  saw  in  this  equality  with  God  blasphemy, 
and  sought  to  kill  Him.     M^n  have  since  seen  and 
now  see  in  it  inferiority,  and  a  proof  that  Christ  did 
not  claim  for  Himself  the  glory  which  the  Apostle 
claims  for  Him  in  the  prologue  (chap.  i.  1 — ^18),  and 
which  the  Church  has  ever  in  reverent  adoration  placed 
as  a  crown  upon  His  brow.  The  words  "  Son,"  "  Father," 
are  the  answer  to  both.    Did  they  accuse  Him  of  blaA- 
phem;^  P    He  is  a  Son.    The  very  essence  of  blasphemy 
was    mdependence   of,  and  rivaby   with,   God.     He 
claimed  no  such  position,  but  was  as  a  Son  subject  to 
His  Father's  wilC  was  as  a  Son  morally  unable  to  do 
anything  of  Himself,  and  did  whatever   He  saw  the 
Father  do.    Yea,  more.    He  thought  not  His  equality 
with  God  a  thing  to  be  seized,  but  emptied  Iiimself 
and  became,  as  8iey  then  saw  Him,  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  in  the  likeness  of  men.     (Comp.  Notes  on 
Phil.  ii.  6  et  seq.) 

(20)  por  the  Father  loveth  the  Son. — Do  men 
deny  His  divinity?  God  is  I£s  Father.  There  is, 
therefore,  oneness  of  essence.  The  unity  of  H»  work 
with  Gk>d's  work  has  for  its  basis  the  eternal  Lore, 
which  showeth  to  the  Son  all  that  the  Father  doeth. 
As  the  relation  of  Son  implies  moral  inabiHty  to  do 
anything  apart  from  the  Father,  so  the  relation  of 
Father  mipues  moral  necesmty  to  impart  all  to  the  Son. 

Greater  works  than  these.— The  works  which 
He  had  done  could  oulv  be  explained  by  the  unity  of 
His  work  with  that  of  the  Father  ;  bat  in  the  devdop- 
mentof  His  own  human  nature  and  Sis  mediatonal 
work,  there  will  be  shown  to  Him,  and  Se  will  show  to 
man  by  doing  them  in  their  midst,  works  of  which  these 
are  but  as  the  first  signs.    The  "  ye  **  is  emphatic,  and 
the  word  "marvel"  should  also  be  noticed.     **  Ye  who 
seek  to  kill  Me  shall  yourselves  see  works  which,  agaiui^ 
your  will,  shall  be  wonders  to  you;   but  against  yonr 
will  they  cannot  be  signs.    Ye  will  marvel/lnit  je  wilV 
not  believe  I " 
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him  all  things  that  himself  doeth  :  and 
he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than 
these,  that  je  may  marvel. 

(21)  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead,  and  qniekeneth  them  ;  even  so  the 
Son  qniekeneth  whom  he  will.  <^^  Tor 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son : 
<^)  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 
He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  hon- 
oureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent 


him.  f^*>  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoUy 
He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth 
on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemna- 
tion; but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  (^^  VerUy,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  Grod:  and  they  that 
hear  shall  live.  <*>  For  as  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given 
to  the    Son  to  have  life  in  himself; 


(21)  The  following  verses  (21 — ^29)  show  what  these 
mater  works  are.  Thej  are  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Judgment ;  but  these  are  regarded  as  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical,  as  present  as  well  as  future.  Once  again  the 
background  of  the  thought  is  to  be  found  in  verse  17. 
Resurrection  and  Judgment  were  the  work  of  the 
Father—"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto ; "  but  the  mani- 
festation in  limits  of  space  and  time  is  the  work  of 
the  Son—"  and  I  work.'' 

For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead, 
and  quiokeneth  them.— The  "them"  after  "qniek- 
eneth "  is  better  omitted.  The  words  are  purposely 
ffeneral.  Raising  the  dead  and  making  alive  are  at- 
tributes of  God.  "  He  kills  and  He  makes  alive  "  (Dent, 
xxxii.  39).  "  He  bringeth  down  to  the  underworld  and 
bringeth  up"  (1  Sam.  u.  6  ;  Tobit  xiii  2).  "  He  has  the 
power  of  Dfe  and  death  "  (Wisd.  xvi.  13).  These  the 
Son  seeth  the  Father  doine,  and  these  also  He  doeth 
in  like  manner.  He,  too,  has  the  power  to  quicken 
whom  He  will,  and  He  useth  that  power.  Deadened 
souls  have  felt  it,  and  are  living  in  the  new-bom  life. 
There  is  in  His  word,  for  the  man  who  hears  it  and 
believes  it,  a  moral  change  which  is  nothing  other  than 
an  actual  passingout  of  death  into  life  (verse  24). 

(82)  For  the  father  judgeth  no  man.— Better, 
For  not  even  doth  the  Faiher  judge  any  man ;  and  if 
not  the  Father,  to  whom  judgment  belongs,  then  none 
other  but  the  Son  to  whom  He  hath  committed  fiXL 
judgment.  To  judge  (comp.  verse  29)  is  the  opposite 
of  to  quicken  in  the  previous  verse,  llie  fact  that  the 
Son  hath  power  to  judge  is  correlative  with  His  power 
to  quicken  whom  He  will.  The  spiritual  life  given  to, 
and  received  bv,  some  (verse  24),  is  a  separation  from, 
and  a  judgment  of,  others.  The  eternal  me  which  shaU 
be  given  to  some,  shall  be  the  eternal  separation  from, 
and  exclusion  of,  others.  The  reason  why  judgment  is 
committed  to  the  Son  is  given  in  verse  27  as  resulting 
from  His  humanity.  It  is  stated  here  as  resulting  from 
His  divinity.  It  is  that  this  power,  like  the  quickening 
power  of  verse  21,  should  lead  all  to  give  to  the  Son  honour 
equal  to  that  which  thej  render  to  the  Father.  Again, 
this  relation  is  urged  against  those  who  prof  essea  to 
honour  God,  and  as  a  proof  of  it  were  seeldug  to  kill 
His  Son.  That  Sonship,  expressing  at  once  8iu)ordina- 
tion  and  unity,  necessarily  involved  the  Fatherhood. 
To  reject  Him  was  to  reject  the  Father  who  sent  Him. 
(Comp.  verses  24,  30,  36,  37.) 

(24)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.— (Comp. 
verses  19  and  25,  and  Noto  on  chap.  i.  51.)  For  "  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation,"  read  doth  not  come  into 
judgment.     (Comp.  Noto  on  chap.  iiL  18.) 

The  repeated  "  verily  "  introduces,  as  elsewhere,  one 
of  the  deeper  spiritual  truths  which  He  came  to  teach. 
This  truth  explains  the  "  whom  He  willeth  "  of  verse  21 


to  have  no  limit  but  that  of  human  receptivity.  It 
again  brings  out  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son.  The 
^n'sworais  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  He  that 
hears  this  word  believes  not  on  Him  only,  but  on  Him 
that  sent  Him  (comp.  chap.  xii.  44).  It  asserts  that 
etomal  life  is  not  of  the  future  only,  but  is  already  in 
germ  possessed  by  the  man  who  is  thus  brouffht  into 
communion  with  the  source  of  life.  (Comp.  1  John  i.  2.) 
This  man  comes  not  into  judgment.  There  can  be  for 
him  no  separation  from  Grod,  no  condemnation.  He  has 
already  passed  from  the  stato  of  death  to  that  of  life. 
What  remains  for  him  is  the  development  of  life. 

Believeth  on  him  that  sent  me.— Better,  be^ 
lieveth  Him  that  eent  Me. 

(25)  The  hour  is  coming.— The  same  solemn  worda 
repeat  in  another  form  the  same  great  truth.  The 
reference  here,  as  in  the  whole  of  this  paragraph 
(verses  21 — 27),  is  to  the  spiritually  dead.  Tnis  is 
shown  by  the  "now  is,"  wnich  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  physical  resurrection  (comp.  verse  28),  and 
cannot  be  explained  hj  the  instances  of  physical 
restoration  to  life  durmg  the  earthly  ministry  of 
our  Lord;  and  also  by  the  last  clause,  where  "live" 
must  mean  the  higher  spiritual  life,  as  it  does  in  the 
whole  context.  It  is  shown  too  by  the  parallelism  of 
the  clauses  with  those  of  the  previous  verse : — 

"He  that  heareth" "the  dead  shall  hear" 

"My  word" "the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God." 

"  Hath  eternal  life  " "  they  that  hear  shall  live." 

The  world  is  as  a  vast  moral  graveyard  where  men  lie 
dead  in  sin, — sense-boimd  hand  and  foot,  with  spirits 
buried  in  bodies  which  should  be  holv  temples,  but 
have  become  as  unclean  tombs ;  but  ihe  voice  of  tho 
Son  of  Grod  speaks,  and  spirit,  love,  life,  passes  through 
the  diambers  of  death,  quickening  souls  whose  death 
is  as  vet  but  a  sleep,  and  those  who  hear  and  obey 
come  forth  into  new  life. 

(26)  Hath  he  given  to  the  Son.— Better,  gave  He 
to  the  Son  also. 

Life  in  himself.— The  Son  has  spoken  of  the  dead 
hearing  His  voice  and  living,  but  this  giving  of  life  to 
others  can  only  be  by  one  who  has  in  nimself  an 
original  source  of  life.  This  the  Father  has,  and  this 
the  Son  also  has.  To  the  Son  in  His  pre-existent  sUte  it 
was  natural,  as  being  equal  with  the  Father.  To  the  Son 
who  had  emptied  Himself  of  the  exercise  of  the  attri- 
butes which  constituted  the  glory  of  that  state  (comp. 
again  Phil.  ii.  6  et  8eq^,  it  was  part  of  the  Father^s  gift 
by  which  He  exalted  Him  exceedingly,  and  gave  Him  th& 
name  which  is  above  every  name.  It  was,  then,  a  gift 
in  time  to  One  who  had  possessed  it  before  all  time,, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  tne  mediatorial  work  had  re- 
linquished it.  It  was  a  gift,  not  to  the  Eternal  Son,  but 
to  tne  Incarnate  Word. 
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TJie  Father's  WitrveM  to  CArwt 


<27)  and  hath  given  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  man. 

(28)  Marvel  not  at  this  :  for  the  hour 
is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  (^)  and 
shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done 
good,*  unto  the  resurrection  of  life; 
and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  danmation.     (^>  I  can 


b  See  cb.  8w  14. 
cUAtt&ir. 


of  mine  ov?n  self  do  nothing :  as  I  hear,  I 
judge :  and  my  judgment  is  just;  because 
I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me. 

(3i;  If  I  \yQ!Qx  witness  of  myself,*  my 
witness  is  not  true.  <^>  There  is  another 
that  beareth  witness  of  me;'  and  I 
know  that  the  witness  which  he  wit- 
nesseth  of  me  is  true.  (^)  Ye  sent 
unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto 


(27)  Hath  given. — As  above,  gave.  The  "also"  after 
judgment  should  be  omitted.  lu  these  vei*ses,  as  before, 
the  two  relations  of  Father — Son,  Life — Judgment,  are 
«mphatic.  Both  Life  and  Judgment  can  belong  to  God 
•onfy,  but  both  are  the  Father's  g^  to  the  Son. 

The  Son  of  man.^Bender,  a  son  of  man.  The 
term  differs  by  the  striking  omission  of  articles  from 
the  usual  term  for  the  Aussiah,  and  occurs  again  in 
Kev.  i.  13,  ziy.  14.  It  is  here  in  contrast  to  the  "  Son 
of  Grod  "  in  Terse  25.  The  explanation  is,  once  more, 
to  be  found  in  the  thought  of  the  Incarnation  as  an 
emptying  Himself  of  the  attributes  which  are  the 
glories  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  not  because  He 
18  Messiah  {the  Son  of  Man),  but  human  (a  son 
of  man),  that  the  Fatiier  gave  Him  the  power  to  hare 
life  in  Himself,  and  the  authority  to  execute  judgment. 
(See  Note  on  verse  26.)  Still  His  humamty  is  not 
here  dwelt  upon  as  a  qualification  for  the  office  of 
jud^,  because  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  those 
He  judges.  This  thought  and  the  thoughts  which  flow 
from  it  (comp.  Acts  x>iL  31)  are  full  of  beauty  and 
truth,  but  the  side  of  truth  prominent  in  this  verse,  and 
all  those  which  follow  verse  17,  is  not  Hia  relation  to 
man,  but  His  relation  to  Qod.  All  are  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

(28)  Marvel  not  at  this— ^.e.,  that  He  has  Him- 
self  a  source  of  life  and  authority  to  judge.  There  shall 
follow  from  this  "  greater  worlu,"  at  which  they  shall 
marvel.  There  is  an  liour  coming  (here  not  with  the 
addition  "  and  now  is,"  verse  25)  ^en  the  victory  over 
physicd  death  shall  also  make  manifest  this  life,  for  "  all 
that  are  in  the jnaves  "  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  the  final 
judgment  shaU  declare  to  .the  universe  His  authority  to 
ju<^. 

(^)  Damnation. — Better,  judgment.  See  Note  on 
chap.  iii.  20.  On  "  done  gooa'*  and  ''done  (practised) 
«vil,"  see  Notes  on  cha^.  lii.  20,  21.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  are  the  only  mstanoes  where  the  words  here 
and  there  used  for  "  practise  "  and  for  "  evil "  occur  in 
St.  John.  This  double  opposition,  and  the  use  of  words 
which  He  does  not  use  again,  support  the  distinction 
in  the  earlier  Note.  The  passages  are  comments  on 
each  other.  The  law  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  now 
is  the  law  of  that  which  shall  bia  hereafter.  Those  who, 
working  out  the  truth,  come  to  the  light  now,  that  their 
deeds  may  be  manifested,  because  they  are  wrought  in 
€rod,  shall  in  the  final  testing,  when  tlie  secrets  of  every 
beart  shall  be  revealed,  rise  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life,  to  dwell  in  eternal  light.  Those  who,  practising 
«vil,  choose  the  darkness  now,  shall  in  that  fiinal  testing, 
when  whatsoever  has  been  spoken  in  the  darkness  shall 
be  heard  in  the  light,  rise  unto  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation (Acts  xxiv.  15),  bound  in  chains  of  darkness, 
and  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Matt, 
viii.  12  and  xxv.  46  and  1  Cor.  iii.  13  et  seq.) 

(30)  For  "the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me," 
in  ihe  last  clause,  read,  with  nearly  all  tJie  best  MSS., 


the  unll  of  Him  that  sent  Me,     (Comp.  verses  36 
and  37.) 

The  verse  is  the  expression,  once  again,  but  now  with 
special  reference  to  judgment,  of  the  thought  with 
which  the  discourse  opened,  and  which  runs  as  a  cur- 
rent  through  the  whole.  (Comp.  Notes  on  verses  19  and 
22).  Ajb  in  idl  His  works  (verse  19),  so  in  the  grester 
works  of  life-giving  (verso  26)  and  of  judgment,  the 
Son  cannot  act  apart  from  the  Father.  The  indfl^ent 
must  be  just,  be4^use  it  is  not  one  of  an  iaolated  wul,  but 
one  in  accord  with  the  eternal  will  of  God.  He  seeth  the 
Father's  works  (verse  19),  and  in  like  manner  doeth  them; 
He  heareth  the  Father's  will,  and  that  alone  He  seeketh 

The  tenses  in  this  verse  are  present,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  without  limitation  of 
time.  It  is  one  which  He  is  evermore  passing  on  eveiy 
act  and  word  and  thought.    (Comp.  chap.  ix.  39.) 

(31)  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself.— This  verse  is 
the  link  between  the  thoughts  of  Christ's  person 
(verses  17 — 30)  and  the  witness  to  Him  (verses  32— 
40).  He  can  do  nothing  of  Himself  (verse  30),  and 
does  not  even  bear  witness  of  Himself.  If  He  did, 
it  would  be  on  technical  grounds  not  to  be  credited. 
He  meets  the  objection  then  doubtless  in  their  minds, 
and  soon  expressed  in  their  words.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  viii.  1^—18.) 

(^)  There  is  another  .  •  .— i.e.,  the  Father.  The 
reference  to  the  Baptist  is  excluded  by  the  words  which 
follow.  The  difficultv  which  has  he&a.  seen  in  thiB 
indirect  reference  to  the  Father  is  removed  if  we  con* 
nect  the  words  closely  with  those  preceding  them. 
The  point  is  in  the  fact  that  another,  different  in  per- 
sonaut]^  from  Himself,  bore  witness  of  Him.  (Comp. 
chap.  viii.  50;  Matt.  x.  28,  et  al.) 

I  know  .  .  . — This  has  seemed  to  have  a  natural 
meaning  if  it  is  the  authority  given  to  John's  witness, 
but  to  be  less  fittiiur  if  applied  to  the  Father's.    Ia 
two  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  ana  some  of  the  earliest  ver- 
sions, we  read  "  ye  know,"  and  this  has  been  adonted 
by  some  modem  editors ;  but  the  origin  of  this  reaiung 
is  obvious,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  common  text.    Its  meaning  is  wite  in 
harmony  with  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
which  lias  been  dwelt  upon.    The  Father  beareth  wit- 
ness, is  bearing  witness  (comp.  verse  37 ),  in  the  unity 
of  work  which  Son  and  Father  alike  work  (verses  17, 
19,  20,  30),  and  the  Son  knows  that  His  power  to  do 
this  work  can  come  from  no  other  source.     His  own 
nature  responds  to  the  Father's  voice ;  Se  knows  it  to 
be  true.    (Comp.  chap.  iii.  33.) 

(«3)  Ye  sent  .  .  .—Both  verbs  are  }>erfect8.  Better, 
therefore.  Ye  have  sent ;  He  hath  home  tvUness,  Tbs 
pronoun  "  ye  "  is  emphatically  opposed  to  the  "  I "  <rf 
the  following  verse.  Tliey  sought  numan  witness.  He 
had  witness  which  was  divine.  The  object  of  Jdbn^ 
mission  was  to  bear  witness  of  the  Li^nt  (chap.  l.  7)i 
and  this  he  did  to  them  (chap.  i.  19  et  aeg.) 
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The  WUnets  of  Works. 


ST.  JOHN,  V. 


The  Unreceptivity  qftJie  JevoS' 


the  truth.*  (^^  But  I  receive  not 
testimony  from  man :  but  these  things 
I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved.  ^^^  He 
was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light :  and 
ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in 
his  light. 

<^>  But  I  have  greater  witness  than 
that  of  John :  for  the  works  which  the 
Father  hath   given  me  to  finish,  the 


adi.1.7. 
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same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
(37)  And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath 
sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me.* 
Te  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any 
time,  nor  seen  his  shape.'  ^^^  And  ve 
have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you :  ior 
whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe 
not. 


(34)  But  I  reoeive  not  testimony  .  .  .—There  is 
no  reasou  for  changinfn^  the  word.  The  snbetantiye, 
and  verbe  from  Terse  31,  have  been  rendered  by  "wit- 
ness/'' and  it  is  better  to  keep  it  here.  The  Enfflish 
also  fails  to  eive  the  article,  and  is  therefore  miskad- 
ing.  He  did  receive  witness  from  men — ^had  received 
witness  from  John — ^but  this  was  not  ihs  witness  upon 
which  all  was  based.  Its  purpose  was  to  lead  them  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  He  nofv  refers  to  it,  to  show  them 
its  trae  position,  that  that  purpose  might  be  fulfilled. 

But  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be 
saved. — The  emphasis  of  the  clause  should  be  placed 
upon  the  pronoun  "  vo."  The  thought  is,  that  our  Lord 
does  not  refer  to  JoWs  witness  for  His  own  sake,  but 
in  order  that  thej  might  be  saved  He  had  a  g^reater 
witness  than  that  of  John,  but  this  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive.  They  had  received  John  for  a 
season,  and  had  rejoiced  in  his  light.  He  refers  to  him 
now  that  that  light  may  lead  them  to  the  true  Source 
of  Light.  Some  of  those  who  had  sent  to  the  Baptist 
may  now  understand  his  words  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
any  which  had  come  to  them  before,  ana  may  find  in 
them  words  leading  to  salvation. 

(35)  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.— 
Better,  He  was  the  lamp  thai  is  lighted  and  (then) 
giveth  light.  The  statement  of  the  Prologue,  "He 
was  not  the  Light,  but  came  to  bear  witness  of  the 
Light  *'  (chap.  i.  8),  shows  how  important  this  change 
is.  The  wora  rendered  "  light "  occurs  affain  in  Matt. 
V.  15 ;  vi.  22 ;  Mark  iv.  21 ;  Luke  viii.  Id  ;  xi.  33,  34, 
36;xii.35;  xv.8;  2  Pet.  i.  19 ;  Rev.  xviii.  23 ;  xxi.  23 ; 
xxii.  5.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare these  passages,  will  see  clearly  the  difference  in 
the  Greek  words.  It  should  be  lamp  in  all  these  in- 
stances. The  article  in  "  the  lamp  "  is  to  be  explained 
from  a  reference  to  the  one  lamp  ox  every  home.  (Oomp. 
Notes  on  Matt.  v.  15  and  Mark  iv.  21.)  The  term  was 
in  common  use  to  denote  a  distinsniished  hero  or 
teacher.  The  Babbis  were  often  called  "  Lamps  of  the 
Law,"  and  David  was  "  The  Lamp  of  Israel "  (2  Sam. 
xd.  17).  Comp.  the  remarkable  parallel  spoken  of  the 
Baptist's  great  prototype,  *'  Then  stood  up  Elias  the 
prophet,  as  fire,  and  his  word  was  kindled  like  a  lamp  " 
(Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  Others  explain  the  words  here 
of  the  promised  lamp  which  was  to  appear,  or  of  the 
torchbearer  who  lights  the  bridegroom^  path. 

Ye  were  willing  ...  —  John's  work  came  to 
them  as  light  in  darkness.  It  attracted  them.  They 
went  to  it.     They  were  willing  to   find  a  source  of 

J'oy  in  it.  They  sent  to  ask  him  questions,  but  they 
leeded  not  his  answers.  But  the  light  came  to  them  not 
to  amuse  them,  but  to  lead  them.  He  gave  light  because 
he  had  been  kindled  at  the  Source  of  aU  Light.  He  came 
to  bear  witness  to  them  of  the  true  light,  from  which 
his  was  derived.  (Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  23.)  Their 
auction  with  regard  to  John  was  part  of  the  nega- 
tively evil,  unreal  character  condemned  in  chap.  iii.  20. 
They  professed  to  be  men,  and  teachers  of  other  men ; 


but  when  spealdng  of  this  John,  our  Lord  found  a 

similitude  of  their  ja^neration  in  the  changing  moods  of 

little  children  playing  in  the  market-place  (iasXi.  xi.  16). 

(36)  For  **  hath  given  Me  "  read,  with  the  better  MSS., 

fave  Me,  The  pronouns  in  "  But  I  have  "  and  in  '*  that 
do,"  are  emphatic. 

In  this  verse  He  returns  to  the  thought  of  verse  32. 
The  parenthesis  in  verses  33 — 35  show  that  John  was  not 
the  other  there  spoken  of,  and  this  verse  shows  that  the 
special  form  of  witness  which  He  referred  to  was  that 
ox  the  works,  which  works  He  was  then  doing,  and 
the  voice  of  which  they  ought  to  have  heard. 

These  "  works "  are  not  confined  to  what  we  speak 
of  as  miracles,  but  include  the  several  parts  of  His 
Messianic  work,  which  it  was  His  food  to  finish  (chap, 
iv.  34),  and  which  He  speaks  of  as  finished  (chap.  xvii. 
4;  see  Note  there).  There  is  a  special  reference  here 
to  the  power  to  quicken  and  authority  to  judge,  in 
verses  21,  22. 

(S7)  Hath  borne  witness  of  me.— The  marginal 
reference  interprets  this  testimony  of  the  Father  by 
the  voices  from  heaven  spoken  at  the  Baptism  and 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Both  are  indeed 
illustrations,  and  are  naturally  suggested  by  the 
imagery  of  voice  and  shape  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse ;  but  one  was  at  tids  moment  in  the  future, 
and  the  other  was  a  definite  event  which  would  have 
required  a  more  definite  reference.  The  Greek,  indeed, 
distinguishes  between  the  Incarnation  at  a  definite  point 
in  time  and  the  witness  which  was  continued — Ana  the 
Father  Himself  which  sent  Me  (not  "  hath  sent  Me  ") 
hcUh  home  witness  of  Me. 

"  His  voice"  and  "  His  shape"  are  both  general,  and 
the  *'  at  any  time"  extends  over  the  whole  duration  of 
previous  revelation.  Literally  the  clause  is,  Voice  of 
jSitn  ye  have  not  at  any  time  heard,  nor  shape  of  Him 
have  ye  seen.  The  reference  to  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is,  moreover,  demanded  by  the 
immediate  context,  while  the  voice  at  the  Baptism  and 
the  Transfiguration  are  not  onlv  absent  from  the  present 
circle  of  thoughts,  but  also  from  St.  John's  GU>spel. 
Jesus  is  answering  a  charge  of  breaking  God's  law,  and 
of  making  Himself  equal  with  God  because  he  has 
claimed  Gk>d'8  fatherhood  in  word  for  Himself,  and  has 
manifested  it  in  lif e-^wer  for  man.  That  charge  was 
but  an  example  of  their  imreoeptive  spirit.  Through  the 
whole  history  of  the  nation,  He  had  been  revealing 
Himself  to  them.  Through  the  chief  knowledge-giving 
senses,  eye  and  ear,  thev  should  have  learnt  in  that  past 
history  to  see  God  in  the  act  of  mercy,  to  hear  Him  in 
the  word  of  love.  They  jealous  for  God's  honour !  Ah ! 
it  was  then  as  it  had  been  ever.  Yoice  of  God  they 
could  not  hear.    Yision  of  God  they  could  not  see. 

(38)  Abiding  in  you.— This  striking  thought  of  the 
word  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  mind,  and  forming  the 
mind  in  which  it  dwells,  meets  us  only  in  St.  John. 
(Gomp.  chap.  xv.  7 ;  1  John  ii.  14,  24 ;  iiil  9, 17 ;  and 
Note  on  chap.  vi.  36.)    They  had,  indeed,  the  word  of 
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<®)  Search  the  scriptures;  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life : 
and    they   are    ttiey  which   testify  of 


me.  <^)  And  ye  will  not  come 
to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life. 
(*i)  I  receive  not   honour   from  men. 


€rod,  but  they  had  it  not  as  a  power  ever  living  in 
them.  They  locked  it  up  with  sacred  care  in  ark  and 
syna^ogne,  oat  it  found  no  home  in  their  inmost  life, 
and  nad  no  real  power  on  their  practice.  They  could 
take  it  up  andput  it  down.  It  was  something  outside 
themselves.  Had  it  been  in  them,  it  would  mive  pro- 
duced in  them  a  moral  consciousness,  which  would  nave 
accepted,  as  of  the  same  nature  with  itself,  every  fuller 
revelation  from  God.  Their  own  spirits,  moulded  by 
the  word  of  Grod  dwelling  in  them,  would  have  re- 
eeived  the  Word  of  God  now  among  them.  (Comp. 
Excursus  A, :  Doctrine  of  the  Word!)  The  fact  that 
they  believed  not  Him  whom  God  sent  (not  "hath 
sent")  was  itself  the  proof  that  they  had  not  the 
abiding  word. 

(39)  Search  the  8cripture8.^Bett«r,  Ye  search  the 
Scriptures,  The  question  whether  the  mood  is  impera- 
tive or  indicative,  whether  we  have  here  a  command- 
ment to  examine  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  or  a  reference  to  their  habit  of  doing  so,  is  one 
which  has  been  discussed  through  the  whole  history 
of  New  Testament  exposition,  and  one  on  which  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  has  been,  and 
is,  almost  equally  divided.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
form  of  the  Greek  word,  for  it  may  certainly  be  either. 
The  English  reader  therefore  is  in  a  position  to  form 
)iis  own  opinion,  and  is  in  possession  ot  almost  all  the 
evidence.  He  should  observe  that  all  the  parallel  verbs 
in  the  context  are  in  the  indicative-—"  Ye  have  neither 
heard"  .  .  .  "nor  have  seen"  (verse  37);  "Te  have 
not  His  Word  ...  ye  believe  not "  (verse  38) ;  "  Te 
think  that  ...  ye  have  "  (verse  39) ;  "  Te  will  not  .  . 
ye  might  have  "  (verse  40).  Why  should  there  be  a 
sudden  change  of  construction  in  tnis  instance  only  P 

We  find,  then,  this  order  of  thought.  (1)  Grod 
has  in  the  Old  Testament  witnessed  of  Me,  but  je, 
with  unreceptive  hearts,  have  never  heard  a  voice 
nor  seen  a  shape  of  God  (verse  37).  (2)  Te  have 
not  His  word  dwelling  in  you,  or  it  would  have 
witnessed  of  Me  (verse  38).  (3)  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  Scriptures  as  a  Hving  power  within  you, 
je  search  ana  explain  the  letter  of  them  from  without 
(verse  39).  (4)  xe  think  they  contain  eternal  life,  and 
hence  your  reverence  for  them  (verse  39).  (5)  They 
really  are  witnesses  of  Me,  and  yet  you,  seeking  in  them 
eternal  life,  are  not  willing  to  come  to  Me  that  ye  may 
have  this  life. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  most  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  and  that  it  gives  a  fuller  meaning 
than  any  other  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

The  only  objection  to  it  of  weight  is  that  the  Greek 
word  for  "  search "  {iptwart)  is  one  which  would  not 
have  implied  blame.  It  means  to  search  after,  track, 
inquire  after  (comp.  chap.  vii.  52) ;  but,  surely,  this  is 
just  the  expression  for  the  literal  spirit  in  which  the 
jUabbis  treated  their  Scriptures.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the 
searching  which  is  matter  for  blame,  but  the  fact  of  the 
searching  and  not  finding,  which  is  matter  for  wonder. 

Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  the  argument  from  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Greek  word  must  be  pressed  only  within  strict 
limits  when  we  remember  that  it  represents  in  trans- 
lation a  lat«  Hebrew  original.  The  Hebrew  language 
had  a  word  which  just  at  that  time  was  frequent  on 
every  Rabbi's  lips,  and  which  exactly  corresponds  to  it. 
As  early  as  the  Book  of  Chronicles  we  find  mention  of 


the  Midrcuhim,  or  CotnmeTUaries  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  is  used,  e.g.,  in  "  Caesar's  Commentaries"  The 
rest  of  the  Acts  of  Abijah  are  "  written  in  the  Midnuih 
of  the  prophet  Iddo  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22).    More  than  we 
now  know  of  the  histoir  of  Joash  is  "  written  in  the 
Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kings  "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27). 
In  both  cases  our  Authorised  version  renders  the  word 
hj  "  story ; "  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  its  connec- 
tion with  "  history  "  as  involving  "  inquiry  "  was  not 
fimotten.  (Comp.  Hie  Translators  to  the  Reader  :— 
"  l£is  will  be  easily  granted  by  as  many  as  know  stoiy, 
or  have  any  experience.")    These  Midrashim  sprang  np 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  people  had  lost  the  older 
language  of   the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  para- 
phrases, expositions,  and   homilies,   became   at  first 
mdeed  necessary,  but  grew  into  a  vast  and  intricate 
system  with  "  Secrets  "  and  "  Precepts,"  and  "  Fences  " 
and  "  Traditions  of  Elders  "  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Mark  vii.  3), 
which    gave    abundant    room    for  the  learning  and 
pride  of  men,  but  made  the  word  of  Qod  of  none 
effect  (Matt.  xv.  6 ;  Mark  vii.  13).    Now,  the  period  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Midrashim  of  the  Iiaw  com- 
menced half  a  century  before  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
Hillel  the  First  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Sauhedrin,  B.C.  30,  and  Akiba,  his  successor  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  was  a  boy  when  these  words 
were  spoken.    The  influence  of  the  former  was  all- 
powerful  among  those  who  now  accused  Jesus  of  break- 
ing what  the  Law  did  not  contain  but  tbe  Midrash 
did.    Those  who  now  listened  to  Christ  were  disciples 
or  assistants  of   the  great  Habbi  whose  school  of  a 
thousand  pupils  left  eighty  names  of  note. 

May  it  not  be,  then,  that  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words  is  to  be  found  in  their  bearing  upon  uiese  Bab- 
binic  lives  and  works  ? — "  Te  make  your  Midrashim  on 
the  Scriptures ;  ye  explain,  and  comment,  and  seek  for 
hidden  mystic  meaning;  ye  do  all  this  because  j^ 
think  they  contain  eternal  life ;  their  true  meaning  is 
not  hidden ;  they  tell  of  life,  and  ye  who  seek  it  do  not 
hear  them,  and  will  not  come  unto  Me  that  ye  might 
have  life." 

(40)  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me.— The  real 
hindrance  is  once  more  traced  to  the  wilL  (See  Note  on 
chap.  iii.  9.)  It  is  moral,  not  intellectual.  The  result 
of  a  true  wiUin^ess  to  know  the  truth  is  certain,  not 
problematic.  "  xe  search  because  ye  think  je  have :  if 
ye  were  willing  to  come,  ye  should  really  haTe." 

The  lesson  is  wide  in  its  bearing.     The  Rabbinic 
spirit  is  not  confined  to  Babbis,  nor  is  the  merely  literal 
study  of  the  Scriptures  limited  to  those  of   Judsa. 
Dictionaries,  and  gprammars,  and  commentaries,  are  tools; 
but  the  precious  ore  is  in  the  mine,  and  is  to  be  extracted 
by  every  man  for  himself.    He  who  wisely  uses  the  best 
means  will  know  most  of  God  and  His  trath ;  but  this 
knowledge  no  man  can  purchase,  and  the  essentials  of 
it  none  need  lack.    It  is  to  be  learned  in  the  closet, 
rather  than  in  the  library;  in  action  and  trust,  rather 
than  in  scholarship  and  thought.      Religion  is  not 
philosophy,  and  the  world  by  knowledge  has  never 
known  Gbd.    For  every  humble  heart  that  wiUeth  to 
be  a  scholar,  God  Himself  willeth  to  be  the  Teacher. 

(*i)  I  reoeive  not  honoiir.— The  word  is  better 
rendered  alory  here,  and  in  verse  44.  Jesus  continues 
to  dwell,  m  the  remainder  of  the  discourse  (rerses  4l 
—47),  on  the  true  cause  of  their  inci^edolity.      '*  fc 
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Self-BeeJdTigthetriLeCavMqfUnbelief,  ST.    JOELN,    V. 


Moses  is  tJieir  Accuser, 


(^)  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not 
the  love  of  God  in  you.  <^>  I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye 
receive  me  not :  if  another  shall  come 
in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  re- 
ceive. <**^  How  can  ye  believe,*  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from 


a  eh.  IS.  4S. 
ft  tien.a.15; 
Deutl&U^ 


God  only?  («>  Do  not  think  that  I 
will  accuse  you  to  the  Father:  there 
is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in 
whom  ye  trust.  ^^^  For  had  ye  believed 
Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me: 
for  he  wrote  of  me.*  ^^^  But  if  ye 
believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye 
believe  my  words  ? 


will  not  come  to  Me,"  is  the  central  thoni^ht.  Bnt 
were  they,  then,  to  follow  this  yonng  Teacner,  while 
thev  themselves  had  schools  and  disciples  who  held 
their  teaching  sacred,  and  their  persons  in  honour, 
and  addrrased  them  as  "  Babbi  P  ^*  No !  this  is  not 
the  ^e  coming  to  Him.  They  seek  glory  from  men. 
He  does  not  receive  it  (verse  34). 

(^)  Ye  have  not  the  love  of  God.— ^  The  prin- 
ciple which  excludes  the  seeking  honour  from  men, 
is  the  love  of  Qod.  Thejr  were,  they  said,  jealous 
for  God's  honour.  The  mrst  precept  of  the  Law, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Theocracv,  was  the  love  of 
Qod,  This  every  Jew  professed,  and  bound  round  brow 
and  arm  the  holy  texts  which  dedared  it  (Deut.  vi.  4 — ^9 ; 
xi.  13 — 21).  The  Pharisees  made  broad  the  phy- 
lacteries which  contained  these  words  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
They  had  them  without,  but  they  had  not  the  principle 
within.  There  were  sure  marks  which  He  had  read  in  the 
heurt  as  plain  as  the  letters  worn  on  the  body,  and  there- 
fore knew  that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in  them. 

(43)  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name.-  So  far 
from  self-assertion  or  honour-seeking,  He  came  in  the 
name  of,  as  representing,  the  Father,  guided  only  by 
His  will,  doing  only  His  work  (chap.  iv.  34).  Had 
they  loved  the  Father,  they  must  have  received  and 
reverenced  His  Son  (chap.  viii.  42 ;  Matt.  xxi.  37  et  seq,). 
The  absence  of  love  is  at  the  root  of  the  rejection. 
The  true  Israelite  became  the  true  Ghristiau  (chap, 
i.  47),  but  these  were  not  true  members  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  and  could  not  therefore  pass  into  the  New. 

If  another  shall  oome  in  his  own  name.— 
Oomp.  the  direct  prophecvof  false  Ghrists  and  pro- 
phets in  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  ana  see  Note  there.  The  word 
*'  come  "  in  this  clause  links  the  meaning  with  that  of 
the  "  come  "  in  the  previous  clause,  and  is  to  be  under- 
fltood  of  a  false  Messianic  claim  in  opposition  to  the 
true.  Sixty-four  false  Christs  have  been  enumerated 
as  appearing  after  the  true  Christ,  and  these  words  are 
often  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
these,  as  Bar-Kochba.  Not  a  few  of  the  Fathers  have 
understood  the  words  of  Antichrist.  Perhaps  the 
only  definite  reference  is  to  the  mental  condinon  of 
the  Jews.  They  would  receive  any  other  who  came  in 
his  own  authority,  and  seeking  his  own  glory.  There 
would  be  no  higher  principle  to  which  everything  must 
yield.  The  seeker  of  ^wer  would  fulfil  their  carnal 
mterpretatioiA  of  Messumic  hopes.  He  would  flatter 
jind  honour  them,  and  therefore  they  would  receive  him. 

(U)  How  can  ye  believe  .  .  ?-• The  emphasis  is 
again  on  the  pronoim.  It  is  not  possible  that  ye 
should  believe  in  Me,  as  our  whole  position  is  entirely 
different.  Te  receive  glory  from  men.  I  do  not  (verse 
41).  I  am  come  in  l£y  Father's  name  (verse  43).  Ye 
do  not  seek  the  glory  which  is  from  God.  We  are, 
then,  in  wholly  distinct  spheres  of  life,  and  action,  and 
thought.  To  believe  would  be  to  give  up  your  whole 
present  life.    While  ye  are  what  ye  are,  it  cannot  be. 

The  marginal  reference  compares  the  parallel  thought 
of  chap.  xii.  43.     This  is  obscured  m  the  EngBsh 


version  by  a  difference  of  words  for  the  same  Greek 
word.  Mere,  as  in  verse  41,  it  would  be  more  exact  to 
read  glory  for  "  honour,"  and  in  chap.  xii.  43,  glory 
for  "  praise." 

From  God  only.— Better,  from  the  only  God. 
Comp.  Bom.  xvi.  27;  1  Tim.  i.  17,  and  vi.  15,  16; 
Jude  25.  The  article  before  *'  glory  "  should  be  noted. 
They  received  glory  one  of  another.  They  sought  not 
the  glory,  which  was  a  divine  attribute.  (Comp.  chap, 
i.  14.)  Their  charge  against  Him  was  that  He  maae 
Himself  equal  with  God.  Thinking  themselves  mono- 
theists,  they  were  really  idolaters.  £ach  man,  receiving 
glory  from  another,  was  in  the  place  of  a  god  to  that 
other.  Each  man  giving  this  gloiy  to  another,  was 
rendering  to  a  fellow  man  that  iniich  belonged  to  Grod 
only,    ^ey,  not  He,  were  robbing  God  of  His  glory. 

(45)  Do  not  thixik  that  I  will  accuse  you  to 
the  Fa^er.— His  words  were  words  of  direct  accusa- 
tion, which  must  have  cut  to  the  veiy  quick.  He  had 
come  from  the  Father,  and  it  might  have  seemed  to 
follow  from  what  He  said,  that  He  would  accuse  them 
to  the  Father.  He  guards  a^nst  this  misinterpreta- 
tion. Love  cannot  accuse ;  He  cannot  be  an  accuser. 
He  is  ever  a  judge,  only  because  love  must  judge  hatred, 
and  light  must  judge  darkness,  by  revealing  it.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  19. )  And  yet  the  very  revelation  of  love 
and  light  condemns  hatred  and  darlmess.  The  heart, 
then,  needs  no  accuser,  for  it  accuses  itself;  it  needs  no 
sentence,  for  it  condemns  itself.  There  is  no  penalty  so 
fearful  as  that  of  the  soul  which  is  awakened  to  its  own 
sin,  and  cannot  itself  forgive  that  sin,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  receive  the  forgiveness  of  the  Infinite  Love, 
which  always  forgives.  Their  accusation  was  their  re- 
jection of  li^ht  and  love  in  the  past,  and  Moses  was  their 
accuser.    This  is  the  thought  of  the  following  verses. 

(^  For  had  ye  believed  Moses.— The  present 
incredulity  springs  from  that  of  the  past.  If  they 
had  really  believed  Moses,  they  would  have  seen  in 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch  a  manifestation  of 
God,  which  would  have  led  them  to  the  fuller  mani- 
festation in  Christ.  Worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
offering,  and  priesthood,  were  all  meant  to  teach. 
Their  very  name  for  "  law"  {ThoraJi)  meant  "  instruc- 
tion." But  they  accepted  what  the  senses  could  know, 
and  never  went  down  beneath  this  surface  to  its  true 
significance — i.e.,  they  never  believed  Moses.  We  have 
here,  in  another  form,  the  thought  of  verses  39,  40. 

For  he  wrote  of  me.— See  the  marginal  references; 
but  the  thought  is  not  to  be  confined  to  these  passages. 

(47)  The  emphasis  of  the  contrast  here  is  not  between 
"writings"  and  "words,"  but  between  "his"  and 
"  My."  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  thought  of  the  nrevious 
verse,  with  an  advance  in  time.  They  had  not  believed 
Moses,  and  therefore  had  not  believed  Him.  They  do 
not  believe,  for  they  do  not  read  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  writings  of  Moses  even  now.  What  ground  of 
hope  is  left  ?  His  words,  revealing  the  deeper  truths 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  fall  upon  their  ears  as  so 
many  unmeaning  sounds.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  iii.  12.) 
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Je»u8  crosses  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  ST.    JOHIN,    VI. 


ffe  Questions  Philip  about  Food. 


CHAPTEE  VI.  —  (1)  After  these 
things  Jesus  went  over  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
<^)  And  a  great  mtiltitnde  followed  him, 
because  they  saw  his  miracles  which  he 
did  on  them  that  were  diseased.  (^^  And 
Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and 
there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.     (^^  And 


A.D.  SS. 

a  Lev.  B.  5 ; 
Dent.  1&  L 


b  Mate  14  14 


the  passover,*  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was 
nigh. 

t*^  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  kis 
eyes,*  and  saw  a  great  company  come 
unto  him,  he  saith  unto  Phihp,  Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat? 
(^^  And  this  he  said  to  prove  him :  for 
he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do. 


VI. 

[(1)  Jesus  is  Life  (continued). 

{b)  His    Incarnation     is    life    for   VMxviidndL 
(chap.  vi.). 
(a)  Food  given  to  Bustain  the  hungry  (verses 

1—15). 
ifi)  His  body  not  subject   to  natural   laws 
(verses  16—21). 

(7)  The  multitude  follow  Him  (verses  22 — 

25). 

(8)  Teaching  of  Jesus  (verses  26 — 58) : 

The  work  of  God  (verses  26—29) ; 
The  Bread  of  Life  (verses  30--.50) ; 
The  true  food  (flesh)  and  the  true 
drink  (blood)  (verses  51 — 58). 
(c)  The  effect  of  the  teaching— on   the  one 
hand  defection,  on  the  other  a  fuller 
confession  of  faith  (verses  59 — 71).] 

The  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  is  the  one  miracle 
related  in  every  Gospel.  See  Matt.  xiv.  13 — ^21 ;  Mark 
vi.  30  \i ;  Luke  ix.  10 — 17,  and  Notes  at  these  places, 
for  the  position  in  the  narrative  and  the  common  in- 
cidents. Here  it  wiU  be  enough  to  mark  the  details 
peculiar  to  St.  John. 

The  fact  that  this  miracle  of  the  Gralilean  ministry 
finds  a  place  also  in  the  record  of  the  Judsan  ministry, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  discourse  which  follows. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  which  has  g^ded  the 
writer's  choice  is  that  the  sign  is  a  teachii^  by  work 
(comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  11),  and  that  those  signs  produce 
the  fullest  faith  and  life  (chap.  xx.  31)  which  led  up  to 
the  fullest  teaching  by  w'ord.  We  shall  find,  too  (verse 
41),  that  the  discourse  is  addressed  to  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem among  others,  so  that  the  chapter,  though  be- 
longing locafly  to  Gfldilee,  is  really  within  the  sphere  of 
St.  Jonn's  narrative. 

(1)  After  these  things  •  .  .—Allowing  an  un- 
defined interval,  which  is  filled  up  by  the  earlier 
Grospels.  We  need  not  adopt  the  purely  arbitrary 
supposition  that  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  between  chape. 
V.  and  vi.  has  been  lost,  nor  yet  connect  them  in 
immediate  order  of  time.  For  St.  John  the  (hscourse 
is  that  for  which  the  whole  is  recorded.  The  exact 
sequence  of  events  is  by  him  left  undetermined. 

Went  over  the  sea  of  Gkdilee— i.e.,  crossed  over 
from  Galilee  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 

Sea  of  Tiberiafl.— Comp.  chap.  xxi.  1;  but  the 
phrases  are  not  preciselv  the  same.  There  it  is  simply 
"sea  of  Tiberias."  Here  it  is  ''sea  of  Galilee,  of 
Tiberias,"  the  latter  term  being  either  an  alternative 
rendering  for  Greek  readers  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  28), 
or  a  limitation  to  thatpart  of  the  lake  which  was 
opposite  to  Tiberias.  We  shall  find  reason  to  believe 
that  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  should  be  regarded 
as  an  appendix,  and  the  present  passage  may  mark  the 
transition  between  the  older  names  for  the  lake  which 
meet  us  in  the  other  Grospels,  and  the  later  name, 
which  meets  us  for  the  first  time  in  St.  John,  but  was 


afterwards  common  in  Greek  writers.    The  town  it«eU[ 
is  named  in   the   New  Testament  only  in  this  chap., 
verse  23.    It  was  on  the  west  of  the  lake,  and  is  toe 
present  well-known  Taibariyeh.    Built  by  Herod  the 
Tetrarch,  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Herodian  polioj 
of  courting  Rome,  named  after  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  commenced  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  which  is  itself  an  uncertain 
date  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  20) ;  but  we  may  accept  it 
as  placing  the  building  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  as 
draining  that  the  name  of  the  town  does  not  meet  us 
in  the  earlier  Gospels,  while  it  has  at  a  late  date,  and 
at  all  events  for  Greek  readers,  extended  to  the  lake. 

(8)  A  great  multitude  .  •  .—This  is  explained  by 
the  facts  (1)  that  the  Baptist  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
that  those  who  had  followed  him  would  now  follow 
Christ ;  (2)  that  the  Twelve  had  now  returned  from  their 
ministry  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Gralilee ;  (3)  that 
the  Passover  was  at  hand,  and  that  numbers  would  be 
flocking  from  Northern  Palestine  to  Jerusalem. 

Followed  •  .  .  saw  .  .  .  did« — ^Better,  vsert 
follovoing  .  .  .  tcere  beholding  .  .  .  was  doing.  The 
verbs  express  a  continuance  of  the  actions.  It  does 
not  mean  simply  that  they  saw  these  miiscles  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  and  followed  Him  across  it ;  but  that 
He  kept  on  healing  the  sick,  and  that  the  crowds  kept 
on  following  Him.  The  usual  caravan-road  for  the 
northern  pilgrims  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and 
the  throng  would  increase  as  He  went. 

(3)  A  mountain.— Better,  the  mountain,  or,  perhaps, 
the  hiU'Conntry  on  the  east  shore  of  the  sea.  See  the 
parallel  passages. 

i*)  A  feast.— Better,  the  fea/d.  Comp.  chap.  v.  1. 
This  is  added  by  St.  John  onlv,  and  is  not  sunplj  a 
note  of  time,  but  gives  a  key  ox  interpretation  to  the 
sign  itself,  and  to  the  discourse  which  followed. 

^)  The  converse  with  Philip  is  also  peculiar  to  tliis 
Gospel.  (Comp.  chap.  xiv.  8  d«eg.)  The  impression  of  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  miracle  is  oifEerent  from, 
but  not  opposed  to,  that  of  the  other  narratives.    They 
all  represent  the  request  coming  from  the  disciples  as 
the  first  step.     St.  John  does  not  say  it  was  not  so. 
They  represent  what  took  place  as  seen  from  the  outer 
circle ;  he,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  near  to  his 
Master.    We  may  thuk  of  the  group  of  disciples  seated 
roimd  Him,  and  of  the  first-called  Andrew  and  Peter. 
James  and  John,  and  Philip  (comn.  chap.  i.  40  et  sxiq^  as 
closer  to  Him  than  the  others,  woo  come  and  speak  io 
Him  about  the  multitudes.     While  the    wants  of  all 
are  present,  the  wants  of  the  individuals  are  not  absent. 
There  is  something  in  the  character  of  Philip  which 
this  occasion  may  lest.    To  him  is  the  question  spoken 
which  may  yet  nave  been  an  answer  to  their  remark. 
For  **  saw  a  great  company  come,"  read  soto  ihat  a  great 
mvUitude  cometh.    It  is  the  vivid  present  of  the  crowd 
coming.   "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  .  .  .  P  "  or  rather. 
Whence  are  we  to  buy  bread  ?  with  the  best  MSS. 

(6)  And  this  he  said  to  prove  him. — This  gives 
us  a   glimpse  into   the  educational   method   of  the 
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TJiA  BarUy  Loaves  amd  Fishes, 


ST.    JOHN,    VI.       TlkeTwdvsBadceUfuaofFragmenU. 


<7)  Philip  answered  him.  Two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient 
lor  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may- 
take  a  little.  (^^  One  of  his  disciples, 
Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  saith 
imto  him,  <^^  There  is  a  lad  here,  which 
liath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small 
fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many?  (^^^  And  Jesus  said.  Make  the 
men  sit  down.  Now  there  was  much 
grass  in  the  place.  So  the  men  sat 
down,  in  number  about  five  thousand. 
<^)    And  Jesus  took  the  loaves;  and 


when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  distri- 
buted to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples 
to  them  that  were  set  down ;  and  like- 
wise of  the  fishes  as  much  as  they 
would.  (^^  When  they  were  filled,  he 
said  unto  his  disciples,  Grather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing 
be  lost.  (^^  Therefore  they  gathered 
them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets 
with  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley 
loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above 
unto  them  that  had  eaten.  (^^)  Then 
those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the 


ipreat  Teaclier.  There  is  for  Him  no  difficulty.  He 
of  Himself  knows  what  He  is  about  to  do.  Bat  Philip 
had,  we  may  think,  been  present  at  Gana  of  Galilee, 
and  had  seen  the  wine  mmtiplied  to  supply  the  needs 
of  all.  Other  signs  had  spoken  to  the  eye,  and  a  fuller 
teaching  had  spoken  to  the  ear.  How  far  had  either 
spoken  to  the  spirit  P  He  had  felt  the  Diyine  Presence 
in  separate  instances.  Had  he  realised  it  as  a  law  of 
life,  holding  for  every  need  that  could  arise?  The 
student  has  learnt  individual  facts,  but  has  he  laid 
hold  of  the  principle  which  underlies  them?  The 
one  is  from  without,  and  de^nds  upon  the  teacher; 
the  other  is  from  within,  and  is  the  true  education  of 
the  man  himself.  He  has  been  taught ;  he  is  now  to 
be  examined. 

(7)  Philip  answered  him.— The  answer  proves 
that  Philip  has  not  really  learnt  the  lessons  of  the 
earlier  teaching.  The  question  does  not  suggest  to 
Mm  the  true  answer  of^  divine  sufficien<^,  but  leads 
him  to  think  of  the  human  difficulty.  He  looks  on 
the  vast  throng  of  people.  At  the  lowest  estimate, 
it  would  take  the  value  of  200  denarii  to  feed 
them — in  present  money- value  nearly  £7;  in  actual 
labour- value  nearly  a  workman's  yearly  wage.  The 
denarius  is  the  value  of  a  day's  work  m  the  parable 
(Matt.  XX.  2  et  seq.).  In  a.d.  14,  on  the  accession  of 
l^berius,  one  of  the  causes  of  revolt  in  the  Panno- 
nian  legions  is  the  smaUness  of  their  pay,  and  one 
of  their  demands  (Tacit.  Ann,  i.  26)  is  a  penny  a  day. 
For  Philip  this  large  sum  seems  an  impossibility.  He 
states  the  difficulty,  and  leaves  it. 

(8)  One  of  his  disoiples.— Within  the  inner 
eirde  around  Him — and  this,  too,  is  told  us  only  by 
St.  John — ^is  another  of  the  early  disciples.  He  was  one 
of  the  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist  who  fii^st  followed 
Jesus,  and  John's  own  companion  (chap.  i.  40).  He  is 
always  named  as  one  of  the  first  group  of  the  Twelve 
(comp.  Note  on  Matt.  x.  2),  and  in  some  way  was  spe- 
cially connected  with  Philip  (chap.  i.  44).  Here,  and 
in  chap  xii.  22  (see  Note),  they  are  named  tocrether, 
and  also  in  the  lists  in  Mark  iii.  18  and  Acts  i.  13. 

(9)  Again  the  account  of  the  eye-witness  is  the  more  full 
and  life-like.  All  tell  of  the  nye  loaves  and  two  fishes. 
John  knows  that  thev  are  barley  loaves — ^the  ordinary 
black  bread  of  the  Gaulean  peasant;  and  that  the  loaves 
and  fishes  are  not  the  property  of  the  disciples,  but 
of  a  lad  or  slave  who  has  followed  the  crowd,  in  the 
hope,  it  mav  be,  of  finding  a  purchaser  for  them. 

The  word  for  "  lad  "  is  a  oimiuutive  occurring  only 
here  (not  in  the  best  text  of  Matt.  xi.  16),  and  in 
many  MSS.  is  accompanied  by  "  one."  The  word  mav 
mean  a  servant,  but  it  more  probably  means  a  child. 
One  lad !   What  could  he  bear  for  so  many  ? 


Two  small  flshes.— Better,  two  fishes.  This  word, 
too,  is  ri^htl^  regarded  as  a  dinunutive,  but  it  is 
not  a  diminutive  of  "  fish."  The  original  root  means 
to  boil;  thus  the  substantive  is  used,  as  in  Homer, 
of  boiled  meat,  and  then  of  anything  eaten  as  a  relish 
with  bread,  and  snecially  of  fish.  This  diminutive  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in  verse  11, 
and  in  chap.  xxi.  verses  9,  10,  13.  A  comparison  of 
the  passages  will  make  it  clear  that  St.  John  means  bv 
the  word  the  ordinary  relish  of  fish,  which  f ormea, 
with  bread,  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 

The  whole  force  of  Andrew's  remark,  with  its  dimi- 
nutive words,  rests  upon  the  smaUness  of  their  power 
to  help,  while  Philip  nad  dwelt  on  the  greatness  of  the 
need. 

(10)  Much  grass.— This  is  an  addition  in  this  ac- 
count.  St.  Mark,  who  also  represents  the  impression 
of  an  eye-witness,  tells  us  that  the  grass  was  green 
(chap.  VI.  39).  We  know  from  verse  4  that  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Passover — t.e.,  about  our  April,  when 
the  hUl-countrr  on  the  west  of  the  lake  would  natu- 
rally be  clothed  with  verdure. 

So  the  men  sat  down.— The  word  (ftrSpcs)  means 
men  as  such,  as  distinct  from  women.  (Gomp.  Note 
on  chap.  i.  51.)  St.  Matthew  tells  us  there  were  five 
thousand  men  besides  the  women  and  children  (chap, 
xiv.  21 ;  see  Note  there). 

m  The  better  MSS.  omit  "  to  the  disciples,  and  the 
disciples  to."  It  is  included  in  the  sense,  but  is  not 
here  eimressed  in  word. 

W  Gather  up  the  firagments.— Again  St.  John 
connects  immediately  with  our  Lord  what  the  other 
Evangelists  relate  of  the  disciples.  It  is  from  this 
passage  only  that  we  know  that  the  gathering  of  the 
fragments  followed  His  ei^ress  command. 

(13)  Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xiv.  20. 

(14)  Miraole.— Better,  m^.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  11.) 
That  Jesus   did.— Better,    ihat  He   did.      The 

example  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  words  were 
addea  at  the  beginning  of  a  portion  read  in  church. 
See,  among  other  examples  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  Groerpels  for  St.  John  the  Evanf^elist's  Day 
(John  xxi.  19),  Quinquagesima  (Luke  xviii.  31),  the 
Third  Sunday  in  Lent  (Luke  xi.  14),  the  I^th  Sunday 
in  Lent  (John  viii.  46),  the  Second  Sunday  after  Easter 
(John  X.  11). 

This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet.~This  verse 
is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  The  reception  or  rejection  of 
Christ  is  always  present  to  his  thoughts.  He  remem- 
bers that  the  effect  of  the  miracle  on  the  minds  of  those 
men,  was  that  they  were  convinced  that  this  was  the 
Prophet  whom  they  expected,  and  for  whom  they  had 
before  taken  John  the  baptist  (chap.  i.  21). 
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Jtiud  crosses  over  to  Capernaum, 


ST.  JOHN,  VI. 


TJie  Storm  on  the  Lake. 


miracle  that  Jesns  did,  said.  This  is  of 
a  truth  that  prophet  that  shotild  come 
into  the  world. 

(15)  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived 
that  the  J  would  come  and  take  him  bj 
force,  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed 
again  into  a  mountain  himself  alone. 

(i«)  And  when  even  was  now  come/ 
his  disciples  went  down  unto  the  sea, 
<^'^)  and  entered  into  a  ship,  and  went 
over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum.  And 
it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not 


(I  Matt  14.  a 


come  to  them.    <^)  And  the  sea  arose 
by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that  blew. 
<^)   So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they  see 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing 
nigh  imto  the  ship :    and  they  were 
afraid.    <^)  But  he  saith  unto  them.  It 
is  I;  be  not  afraid.    <^>  Then  they  ^1- 
ingly  received  him  into  the  ship:  and 
immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went. 
(22)  The  day  following,  when  the  people 


(15)  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  .  .  .  .— 

St.  John  has  told  ns  of  the  effect  of  the  si&pa  on  the 
multitude.  He  knows  also  the  reason  of  Christ's  re- 
tirement, while  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  state 
the  fact  that  He  retired  to  pray.  They  knew  not  that 
He  wished  to  avoid  that  throng  of  people  who  thought 
of  the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  king,  and  would  have 
borne  Him  with  them  to  the  great  feast  at  the  royal 
city.  St.  Luke  does  not  contain  this  section,  but  oomp. 
the  question  recorded  by  him  in  chap.  ix.  18  et  seq., 
which  grows  immediately  out  of  it. 

A  mountain. — Better,  the  mountain,  or  the  hilU 
countryJyeTse  3).  He  withdrew  again  to  the  place 
where  He  was  before. 

(16)  And  when  even  was  now  oome.— Comp. 
Note  on  Matt.  ziv.  15,  23. 

TO  For  "  a  ship,"  the  received  text  has,  with  some  of 
the  best  MSS.,  ffSs  8hip~~i.e.,  the  ship  in  which  they  first 
crossed.  For  "went  over  the  sea,^'  read  were  going 
over  the  sea.  The  voyage  is  described  as  still  con- 
tinuing. 

Toward  Capernaum.— St.  Matthew  roeaks  more 

Snerally  of  the  other  (t.e.,  the  westemj  side.  St. 
ark  01  Bethsaida,  which  was  distinct  from  Beth- 
saida  Julias,  which  was  on  the  east  of  the  lake.  (Gomp. 
Note  on  Luke  ix.  10.)  For  an  account  of  Capernaum, 
see  Matt.  iv.  13,  and  in  this  chap,  verse  59. 

(18)  And  the  sea  arose.— Better,  was  rising.  The 
tense  is  still  imperfect,  describing  the  scene  as  it  took 
place.    The  sea  was  then  being  agitated  by  the  wind. 

(19)  Rve  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs— i.e., 
about  half  their  voyage.  Josephns  describes  the  lake 
as  forty  furlongs  wide  (Wars,  iii.  10,  §  7).  Comp. 
Matt.  XIV.  25. 

(^)  See  the  same  words  in  Mark  vi.  50.  St.  Matthew's 
account  is  more  full  here,  adding  the  trial  of  St.  Peter's 
faith. 

(21)  Then  they  willingly  received  him.— This 
is  doubtless  correct  as  an  interpretation,  but  it  is  too 
full  for  a  translation.  The  Greek  cannot  moan  more 
than,  "  Then  they  were  willing  to  receive  Him."  They 
are  re-assured  by  His  voice,  and  their  fears  cease.  That 
they  did  receive  Blm  into  the  ship  is  stated  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  is  implied  here.  That  the 
words  may  mean  more  than  a  "  wish  "  to  receive  Him 
is  shown  by  St.  John's  usage  in  chaps,  i.  44,  v.  35, 
viii.  34. 

And  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land 
whither  they  went.— Better,  .  .  .  whither  they  were 
going.  It  follows  from  verse  19  that  they  were  at  this 
time  about  half-wav  across  the  lake— i.e.,  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  No  such  explanation  as 
that  they  were  near  the  shore,  but  in  the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  storm  did  not  know  it,  is  consistent 


with  the  plain  meaning  of  these  definite  words.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  St. 
John  here    adds  the   narrative  of   anotner   miracle. 
Where  aU  was  miraculous  this  may  well,  indeed,  have 
been  thought  so  too ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  the  use  of 
divine  power  to  accomplish  what  was  within  the  reach 
of  human  effort.     It  would  on  this  supposition  bo 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  earlier  Goepels  omit 
what  ^ould   surely  have  seemed  to  be    among  the 
greatest  miracles,  and  why  St.  John  mentions  it  only  in 
a  passing  sentence.    The  words  appear  rather  to  con- 
trast the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  second  half 
of  the  voyage  was  accompushed  in  His  presence,  beforo 
which  the  winds  and  waves  were  hushed  into  a  calm, 
and  their  fears  and  doubts  passed  into  oouiage  and 
hope ;  with  the  first  half,  when  the  sea  kept  rising,  and  a 
strong  wind  kept  blowing,  and  they  rowed  against  it  for 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  furlongs.    The  word  rendered 
"  inmiediately   — ^which  is  more  exactly  our  straight- 
way— ^may  find  its  f  uU  meaning  in  the  straight  line  of 
the  boat's  after-course,  as  contrasted  with  its  being 
tossed  hither  and  thither  during  the  storm.     The  whole 
context  seems  to  find  its  full  meaning  in  the  sense  of 
difficulty  and  danger  before  our  Lord  was  received  into 
the  boat,  and  in  the  sense  of  safety  and  peace  after- 
wards.    The  Psahnist  of  the  English  Christian  Year 
has  expressed  this  in  familiar  words — 

**  Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark. 
Steer  through  the  tempest  Thine  own  ark; 
Amid  the  howling  wintiy  sea 
Wt  art  in  port  ijwt  have  Thtt," 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  think  that  the  familiar  words 
of  him  who  is  Psalmist  of  Jewish  and  Chriatlan  year 
alike  were  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  John — 


«< 


For  Ho  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  Btormy  wind. 
Which  lifteth  up  the  waves  of  (the  deep). 
They  mount  up  to  the  heaven. 
They  go  down  again  to  the  depths : 
Their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
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He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm. 

So  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 
Then  are  they  glad  because  the/  bo  quiet ; 

Bo  he  bringeth  them  unto  their  deatred  hawn," 

(See  the  whole  passage,  Ps.  cvii.  23 — 33.) 

The  miracle  is  f  oflowed  in  the  other  aeconnts  by  the 
healings  in  the  land  of  Qenesareth.  (See  Matt.  xir. 
34—36;  Mark  vi.  63-66.)  For  St.  John  the  whole 
leads  up  to  the  discourse  at  Gapemaimi.  He  has  told 
how  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  have  croesed  again  to 
the  west  of  the  lake,  but  the  narrative  at  once  returns 
to  the  multitude  who  have  seen  the  si^n,  and  for  whom 
there  remains  the  interpretation. 

(22)  The  people.— Better,  the  muUitude.  It  is  the 
same  word  which  in  verse  6  is  rendered  **  company.** 


The  MvUUude  foUov)  Him. 


ST.    JOHN,    VI.         Labour  not  for  MeaJt  which  Perisheth^ 


-which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat 
there,  save  that  one  whereinto  his  dis- 
ciples were  entered,  and  that  Jesus 
went  not  with  his  disciples  into  the 
boat,  but  thai  his  disciples  were  gone 
awaj  alone;  <^)  (howbeit  there  came 
other  boats  from  Tiberias  nigh  unto  the 
place  where  they  did  eat  bread,  after 
Chat  the  Lord'^had  given  th^^ks :) 
<2*)  when  the  people  therefore  saw  that 
Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his  dis- 
ciples, they  also  took  shipping,  and 
came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus. 
<25)  And  when  they  found  him   on  the 


]  Or,  Work  woL 


o  Matt  &  17. 


other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto 
him,  Babbi,  when  camest  thou  hither  ? 

<^>  Jesus  answered  them  and  said, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  seek 
me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
but  because  ye  cdd  eat  of  the  loaves, 
and  were  fiUed.  <27)  Labour  not^  for 
the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give 
unto  you :  for  him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed/  <^>  Then  said  they  unto  him. 
What  shall  we  do,  that  we  might  work 
the  works  of  Grod  ?  <®>  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  This  is  the  work  of 


On  the  other  side  of  the  sea — i.e.,  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  writer's  starting-point  is  now  Capernaum. 
In  verse  25  the  same  words  mean  the  western  side,  the 
starting-point  of  the  moltitade  being  the  scene  of  the 
miracle. 

Save  that  one  whereinto  his  disoiples  were 
entered.— Better,  save  one,  with  the  best  MSS.  The 
addition  has  arisen  from  an  explanatory  gloss. 

(28)  Howbeit  there  came  other  boats.— This 
is  a  parenthesis  to  explain  the  fact  that  while  on 
the  previous  evening  they  saw  only  one  boat,  there 
were  now  several.  The  multitude  came  in  part  from 
the  west  of  the  lake,  and  the  boats  crossed  over  in  the 
morning  for  them.  It  is  possible  that  a  harbour  or 
centre  of  merchandise  is  pointed  out  by  ''  nigh  unto 
the  place." 

The  Iiord  had  given  thanks.— This  act  had  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  writer.  Because  the  Lord  had 
olessed  the  bread  it  was  that  the  multitude  had  whereof 
to  eat. 

(24)  When  the  people.— Better,  the  mtdtitude,  as 
before.  It  is  not  necessavy  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
5,000  crossed  over.  The  crowd  came  probably  in  part 
from  the  eastern  side,  and  many  would  continue  their 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (oomp.  verse  2).  If  indeed  we 
press  the  words  of  verse  22,  "the  multitude  which 
(still)  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,"  they  would 
include  the  remnant  onh*. 

Therefore  saw.— Resnminff  verse  22.  The  sen- 
tence is  long  and  involved,  and  this  has  been,  as  we 
may  expect,  followed  by  some  variations  in  the  text. 
"  Saw,"  in  verse  22,  should  be  interpreted  of  the  pre- 
vious eveninff)  and  the  same  word  here  of  the  day  of  tneir 
own  embarking.  They  knew  there  was  only  one  boat, 
and  that  the  ousciples  had  gone  away  in  it,  but  Jesus 
had  not.  They  expected  therefore  to  find  Him  among 
themselves,  but  did  not.  Meanwhile,  other  boats  haa 
come  across  from  Tiberias.  From  these  they  may  have 
learnt  that  He  was  not  there. 

They  also  took  shipping.- Better,  they  them- 
selves  entered  into  the  boah, 

(^)  Babbi,  when  camest  thou  hither?— 
This  discourse  took  place  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (verse  59).  Tliey  are  amazed  to  find  Him 
here.  When  and  how  could  He  have  come  P  He  had 
not  gone  in  the  boat  with  the  disciples,  and  no  other 
boats  had  crossed  but  those  in  whicn  they  themselves 
came.    On  the  title  Babbi,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  38. 

i^)  Jesus  does  not  answer  their  question.  There  is 
an  earlier  sign  than  that  about  whicn  they  now  ask,  the 
spiritual  significance  of  which  neither  they  nor  the 


disciples  have  realised  (Mark  vi.  52).  He  does  not 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  but  with  the  solemn  "Yerily, 
verily,"  begins  to  reveal  this  hidden  truth. 

Not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles.— Better,  not 
because  ye  saw  signs.  There  is  no  article  in  the 
original,  and  the  common  rendering  **  miracles  "  quite 
misses  the  sense.  Thev  had  seen  miracles  and  had 
felt  their  force  as  wonders ;  what  they  had  not  done 
was  to  enter  into  the  spiritual  significance,  and  see  in 
them  signs  of  the  eternal  truth.  They  regarded  the 
whole  matter  from  without.  It  was  to  them  nothing 
more  than  an  eating  yesterday,  which  may  be  repeated 
to-day;  or  it  may^be  He  will  allow  tnem  to  take 
Him  and  make  Him  King  now,  though  He  did 
not  then. 

(^)  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth. 
— ^This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  reader  of  the 
English  Bible  has  in  the  margin  a  much  better  render- 
ing than  in  the  text.  Work  not  shows  the  verbal 
connection  with  verses  28,  29,  30,  which  is  wholly  lost 
in  "  labour  not."  It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the 
other  passages  in  this  Qospel  where  the  word  occurs : 
chaps,  iii.  21  {wrought  in  Grod) ;  v.  17 ;  ix.  4.  Work  not 
is  better  than  *'  work  not  for,"  by  which  the  words  have 
been  sometimes  rendered.  The  sense  is, "  Work  not 
out — let  it  not  be  the  result  ofyour  constant  working 
— ^to  have  food  (comp.  chap.  iv.  32)  which  perisheth ;  but 
let  your  work  be  one  worthy  of  your  endeavour,  food 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life,  which  food  the  Son  of 
Man  will  g^ve  to  you." 

For  him  hath  Gk>d  the  Father  sealed.— The 
emphasis  of  the  orig^inal  is  seen  better  by  preserving 
the  order  of  the  words,  for  Sim  haih  the  Fathei' 
sealed,  even  Chd,    (Oomp.  Note  on  chap.  iii.  33.) 

(28)  This  verse  confirms  the  meaning  ^ven  to  the 
preceding  words.  They  understand  them  m  that  sense. 
There  are  works  for  them  to  do  which  are  appointed  of 
God.  What  shall  they  do  that  they  may  work  these 
works  ?  They  had  seen  Him  doing  mighty  works, 
which  clearly  showed  the  power  of  God.  Are  there 
for  them  works  of  a  like  kind  P  What  steps  must  they 
take  that  they  too  may  work  them  P 

(29)  This  18  the  work  of  Gk>d.— They  speak  of 
"  works,"  regarding  life  as  an  aggregate  of  individual 
deeds.  He  speaks  of  "  work,"  r^araing  separate  acts 
as  the  outcome  of  principle.  His  own  workls  (chap.  v. 
36)  made  one  complete  work  (chap.  xvii.  4).  They  had 
one  great  work  to  do,  which  indeed  seemed  not  a  work, 
but  which  when  realised  would  bo  the  living  principle 
of  every  work,  and  would  be  as  food  abiding  unto 
eternal  fife. 
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TJie  Manna  in  H^  Desert 


ST.  JOHN,  VI. 


The  True  Bread  frcm  Heaven! 


Gody'  that  ye  believe  on  him  'whom  he 
hath  sent. 

(30)  They  said  therefore  nnto  him, 
What  sign  shewest  thou  then,  that  we 
znay  see,  and  believe  thee?  what  dost 
thou  work?  ^^>  Our  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  desert;'  as  it  is  written, 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to 
eat/  <^  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses 
gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven ; 


a  1  Jolin  & 


b  Ex.  10.  15 ;  Koiu. 
11.7. 


ePii.  7&S5l 


but  my  rather  giveth  you  the  tme 
bread  from  heaven.  <^>  For  the  bread 
of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world. 
<**)  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread.  <^^  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  bread 
of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall 
never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst.  <^>  But  I  said 
unto  you,  That  ye  also  have  seen  me, 


That  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent. 
— Comp.  chap.  y.  24.  To  believe  on  Him  whom  God 
hath  sent  is  abready  to  have  the  spiritual  life  which  is 
eternal.  The  contrast  of  the  words  comes  to  us  across 
the  discnssions  of  many  centuries,  speaking  to  the 
angry  waves  which  arise  in  men's  souls  and  bidding 
them  be  still.  Faith  and  work,  then,  are  one.  Ajb  soiu 
and  body,  they  together  make  one  life.  The  energy  of 
every  work  is  in  the  faith  which  links  the  soul  with 
God ;  the  outcome  of  all  faith  is  in  the  act  which 
links  the  soul  with  man.  The  work  of  life  is  faith; 
and  **  faith  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6). 

(90)  What  dost  thou  work?— They  feel  that  His 
words  are  an  assertion  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  and 
they  demand  of  Him  Messianic  sig^  and  works. 
Bo  they  demand  a  si^  who  had  seen  the  thou- 
sands fed,  and  would  ^en  have  made  Him  a  kine  P . 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  He  was  obliged  to  wiui- 
draw  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mnltitnde.  Do 
they  to-day  need  a  further  proof?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  a  feeling 
soon  quickened  is  soon  cooled,  and  that  eyen  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  learnt  the  true  meaning  of  the  earlier 
sign  (verse  19) ;  and  partly  in  the  fact  Uiat  He  EKmself 
had  taught  them  since,  that  the  work  of  life  was 
spiritual  and  eternal,  and  that  He  too  could  g^ve  them 
tnat  food.  This  seems  to  them  a  claim  to  a  power  in 
the  world  of  spirit  analogous  to  that  which  He  had 
exercised  in  the  world  of  matter.  They  demand  proof 
of  this  power.  Where  is  the  sign  of  it  P  What  is 
the  work  that  He  Himself  does  answering  to  the  work 
of  faith  which  He  demands  from  them  P 

(31)  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna.— He  chdms  to 
be  the  Messiah;  but  the  Messiah  was  to  be  greater 
than  Moses,  and  the  sign  He  has  shown  is  less. 
The  Messiah  was  to  cause  inanna  wun  to  fall  from 
heaven,  as  their  Babbis  taught.  They  had  eaten 
food  which,  if  miraculously  multiplieo,  was  still 
the  food  of  earth — ^the  common  bread  and  common 
relish — and  this  on  the  grassy  sward  not  far  removed 
from  the  habitations  of  men.  Their  fathers  had  eaten 
the  manna  which  came  direct  from  Gk>d,  and  was 
gathered  from  the  nanite  rocks  of  the  desert;  and 
the  Psalmist  had  told,  and  Hebrew  children  loved  to 
chant,  that  "bread  from  heaven  was  that  which  He 
gave  them  to  eat." 

(33)  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread.— Again 
His  solemn  words  bring  to  their  thoughts  the  deeper 
reality  which  they  are  passing  over.  They  had  im- 
plied a  contrast  between  their  fathers  and  them- 
selves, between  Moses  and  Jesns.  They  expressed  the 
flonr  of  the  Mosaic  sign  in  the  language  of  the 
*saun ;  but  there  the  gift  is  ascribed  to  Goo,  and  it  is 
named  to  mark  the  £irkness  of  their  unbelief.  The 
gift  of  God  was  ever  the  same.  He  it  was  who  gave 
Uien;  He  it  is  who  ever  giveth.  "  You  think  of  Moses ; 
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but  Moses  was  the  messenger  of  My  Father.  Yon 
speak  of  bread  from  heaven ;  but  heaven  is  My  home, 
from  which  I  am  come  to  g^ve  the  true  breaa  to  the 
world,  which  in  ve^  truth  is  its  sustenance."  (Gomp., 
for  the  full  sense  of  "  true,"  the  Note  on  ^lap.  i.  9.) 

(83)  He  which.— Better,  that  which.  The  idenUfi- 
cation  with  EQmself  does  not  occur  before  verse  35. 
This  verse  is  a  fuller  expression  of  the  last  clause  of 
verse  32,  to  which  each  term  answers. 

" My  Father  giveth " "the  bread  of 

God." 

"  The  (ideaUy)  true  bread  " ''^ire^ 

life  unto  the  world." 

"From  heaven" "which  cometh  down 

from  heaven." 
The  tenses  are  present.  (Comp.  Notes  on  verses  50  and 
51.)  The  manna  in  the  wilderness  was  but  one  instance 
of  that  which  is  constant.  The  Jewish  nation  was  bat 
an  unit  in  the  Father's  family.  The  bread  of  God  ever 
cometh  and  ever  giveth  life,  and  the  life  which  it 
gnveth  is  for  the  world.  Every  word  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  spoken  in  many  portions  and  in  many 
ways,  was  part  of  thie  true  food  for  the  true  life  of  man. 

(34)  laord,  evermore  give  us  .  .  .  • — Cromp.  Note 
on  chap.  iv.  15.  It  would  be  better  to  read  oir  for 
"Lord  " here,  as  there.  They,  as  the  Samaritan  woman, 
think  of  the  satisfaction  of  physical  need.  They  do 
not  realise  that  man  does  not  Lve  bv  bread  alone.  The 
manna  fell  from  heaven  and  gave  ufe  to  their  fathers; 
He  has  spoken  of  bread  of  €rod  comine  in  the  same 
way,  and  giving  life.  He  has  g^ven  them  bread  on 
earth,  which  they  ate  yesterday,  but  they  hnng^  ^^f^^ 
to-day.    Could  He  give  them  "  evermore  tins  bread  ?  ** 

(85)  I  am  the  bread  of  life.— Comp.  again  the  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  Here  thev  have 
asked  for  "this  bread,"  the  bread  which  giveth  life, 
as  distinct  from  that  which  perisheth.  It  is  now 
present  with  them.  He  is  that  bread,  whose  charac- 
teristic is  life.  He  is  the  Word  of  Grod,  revealinff  Grod 
to  man,  teaching  the  eternal  truths  which  are  tne  life 
of  the  spirit  just  as  bread  is  of  the  body. 

He  that  oometh  to  me  .  .  .  he  that  believeth 
on  me. — The  natural  bread  satisfied  no  need  unless  it 
was  appropriated  and  eaten.  Prompted  by  hunger, 
thev  niM  taken  into  hand  and  mouth  the  loaves  He 
had  given  them,  and  were  filled.  The  eaxne  law  holds 
for  the  spiritual  bread.  It  is  taken  by  him  who  comes 
to  Christ;  it  is  eaten  by  him  who  belieTes  on  Sm. 
and  it  satisfies  every  need.  It  sustains  the  spiritual 
life  in  streng^,  and  refreshes  it  in  weariness.  The 
bread  of  life  giveth  a  principle  of  life,  and  he  who 
hungereth  and  thirsteth  for  it  shall  also  be  filled,  but 
with  that  which  abideth,  so  that  he  shall  neTer  hunger 
and  shall  never  thirst.    (Comp.  Matt.  v.  6.) 

(36)  But  I  said  nnto  you  .  .  .—There  is  no  record 
of  this  saying.     It  was  included  in  the  thoughts  of 
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and 'believe  not.  .  <^>  All  that  the  Father 
giveth  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and  him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.  <®>  For  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  <^)  And 
this  is  the  Father^s   will  which  hath 


sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath 
given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but 
should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last 
day.  <^>  And  this  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which 
seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him, 
may    have    everlasting    life :     and    I 


chap.  y.  37^4,  and  was  perhaps  uttered  then,  or,  more 
prooabl J,  to  those  whom  He  is  now  addressing.  That 
there  are  many  words  of  Christ  which  have  not  been 

S reserved  to  ns  is  certain.    (Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  xx. 
0,  31.)      It  is  possible,  bnt  scarcely  more  than  this, 
that  the  words  refer  io  what  He  was  about  to  sa^. 

Ye  also  have  seen  me.— The  "also**  is  mis- 
placed. It  is  not "  je  in  addition  to  others,"  bat  Ye  have 
even  seen  Me.  Ye  have  not  simply  been  told,  but  have 
had  the  fullest  evidence,  amoimting  to  actual  seeing. 
(Comp.  chap.  xx.  29.)  You  asked  lor  a  sign,  that  you 
may  see  it  and  believe  (verse  30) ;  you  have  had  much 
more,  and  do  not  believe.  (Comp.  Note  on  Luke  xvi.  29.) 
(S7)  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me.— There  is 
something  startling  in  this  power  of  the  human 
will  to  reject  the  fullest  evioence,  and  to  remain 
unbelieving,  after  the  proof  which  it  has  itself  de- 
manded as  a  foundation  for  its  belief.  In  that 
assembly  there  are  representatiyes  of  the  differing 
stages  of  faith  and  non-faith  in  Him,  which  every 
affe  of  Christianity  has  seen.  Here  are  men  in 
the  pride  of  human  wisdom  rejecting  Him  because 
He  aoes  not  fulfil  their  own  idea  of  what  the  Messiah 
should  be.  Here  are  men  of  humble  heart  finding 
in  Him  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul's  deepest  wants, 
and  believing  and  knowing  that  He  is  the  Holy  One 
of  Qod  (verse  69).  Here  are  men  of  the  Nicodemus 
type,  passing  from  one  stage  to  the  other,  almost 
Miievinff,  but  held  back  by  their  wiU,  which  wiUeth 
not  to  believe.  Here  are  men,  too,  of  the  Judas 
type  (verses  64  and  71),  traitors  even  in  the  faithful 
few.  For  these  varying  effects  there  must  be  a 
cause,  and  in  the  next  few  verses  Jesus  dwells  upon 
this.  He  finds  the  reason  (1)  in  the  eternal  will 
of  Qod,  of  whose  gift  it  is  that  man  willeth;  and 
(2)  in  the  determmation  of  the  will  of  man,  of 
whose  acceptance  it  is  that  Gk>d  giveth.  Men  have 
seized  now  one  and  now  the  other  of  these  truths,  and 
have  built  upon  them  in  separation  logical  systems  of 
doctrine  which  are  but  half-truths.  He  states  them  in 
union.  Their  reconciliation  transcends  human  reason, 
but  is  within  the  experience  of  human  life.  It  is,  as  St. 
Bernard  said,  following  the  words  of  Jesus,  **  If  there 
is  no  free  will,  there  is  nothing  to  save ;  if  there  is  no 
free  grace,  there  is  nothing  wherewith  to  save;'*  or,  in 
words  more  familiar  to  English  ears,  " .  .  .  .  the  grace 
of  Gk>d  by  Christ  preventmg  us,  that  we  may  have  a 
good  will,  and  workmg  with  us,  when  we  have  tiiat  good 
wiU  "  (the  Tenth  Article  of  Beligion). 

And  him  that  oometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out. — It  is  not  easy  to  improve  the  English 
rendering  of  this  verse,  and  there  is  a  sacredness  in  the 
sound  of  the  old,  old  words ;  but  still,  they  convey  to  few 
readers  the  full  meaning  of  the  original.  The  word 
"  come  "  is  made  to  serve,  within  two  or  three  lines,  for 
three  different  Greek  words.  Literally,  we  should  read, 
AU  that  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  arrive  at  Me,  and 
him  that  is  on  the  way  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out :  for  I 
am  corns  down  ....  The  present  tense  of  "  giveth  " 
should  be  noted.    The  giving  is  not  of  an  act  in  the 


past,  but  of  a  ceaseless  love  ever  in  the  present.  The 
word  '*  all "  is  the  neuter  of  the  collective  whole,  thought 
of  without  reference  to  individual  action.  It  is  re- 
peated, and  still  with  reference  to  the  gift  in  verse  39; 
while  in  verse  40,  with  the  thought  of  each  man's 
coming,  it  passes  to  the  masculine,  which  marks  out 
the  separate  life  and  faith  of  every  unit  in  the  mass. 

It  may  be  that  the  words  "  come ''  (arrive  at)  and 
"  cometh "  (is  on  the  way\  contrasted  as  they  are  in 
this  verse,  refer  to  the  different  positions  of  those  who 
seek  Him — ^to  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  fold,  and  the 
one  who  in  the  far  distance  hears  His  voice  and  comes 
in  doubt  and  fear;  but  the  context  seems  rather  to 
point  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  as 
the  Father's  gift,  and  the  indiyidual  difficulties  of,  and 
individual  h^p  given  to,  those  who  strive  to  enter  it, 
and  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.  There  were  men 
among  those  who  heard  Him  who  in  darkness  and 
difficmty  were  feeling  their  way:  these  men  were 
guided  and  strengthened  bv  an  unseen  hand  until  they 
found  it ;  there  were  men  there  who  were  being  cast  out, 
but  not  by  Him. 

(38)  Not  to  do  mine  own  will.— Comp.  chap.  v. 
SO.  He  has  spoken  of  Uie  Father's  gift  and  of  human 
action.  He  now  once  more  identifies  His  own 
wiU  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet  states  the  fact 
of  His  possessing  an  independent  will.  It  cannot  be 
that  He  should  cast  out  any  one  who  comes.  He 
knows,  indeed,  with  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
how  hard  it  is  for  men  to  read  the  spiritual  through 
the  sensuous,  and  what  are  the  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  every  seeker  of  truth.  Added  to  this.  He  knows, 
with  a  divine  knowledge,  what  is  the  infinite  love  of 
the  Father,  and  He  lus  Himself  come  down  from 
heaven  to  fulfil  heaven's  will  in  love  to  man. 

(»)  And  this  is  the  Father's  wiU.— Bead,  with 
beet  MSS.,  And  this  is  the  wiU  of  Him  that  sent  Me. 
Comp.  Note  on  verse  40.  These  two  verses  further  set 
forth  the  divine  will  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  first  in 
relation  to  the  Father's  gift,  and  then  in  relation  to 
man's  acceptance.  Both  verses  make  emphatic  the 
expression  of  that  will  in  the  mission.  Him  that  sent 
Me ;  both  refer  its  fulfilment  to  the  final  victory  over 
sin  and  death,  at  the  last  day.  Both  state  the  wiU  of 
God  in  a  single  clause,  prefaced  Vy  the  most  signal 
proof  of  divme  love  in  CkMl  revealed  on  earth,  and 
followed  bv  its  end,  in  man  raised  to  heaven. 

The  "aU"  is  here  neuter,  referring  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Messianic  work.  (Comp.  verse  87.)  Vast 
as  this  is,  bevond  our  power  of  thought,  including  all 
times,  and  all  places,  and  all  nations,  and  it  may  be 
other  worlds,  it  is  the  divine  wiU  that  nothing  should 
be  lost.  In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world, 
no  force  can  perish. 

Hath  given  me  .  .  .—The  past  tense  here,  because 
the  g^t  is  thought  of  in  its  completion  at  the  last  day. 
(See  verse  37.) 

(40)  And  this  is  the  wiU  of  him  that  sent  me. 
— Bead,  For  this  is  the  will  of  My  Father.  (See  verse 
39.)     The  common  text  has  inserted  the  opening  words 
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The  Jews  murmur  at  Hie  Teac/Ung,  ST.    JOHN,    VI. 


T/^  Drawing  qfUie  Father, 


will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
<")  The  Jews  then  nmrnmred  at  him, 
because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  <^>  And  they 
said,  Is  not  this  Jesus,'*  the  son  of 
Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I 
came  down  from  heaven?      <*^>  Jesus 
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therefore  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Murmur  not  among  yourselves.  <***  "So 
man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him:  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  <^^  It 
is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they 
shall  be  all  taught  of  God.^  Eveiy  man 
therefore  that  hath  heard,   and  hath 


of  these  verses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change 
indicated  gives  the  original  reading,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  relation  of  *'  Father  "  and  "  Son "  is  thus 
preserved. 

Every  one  which  seeth  the  Son. — We  pass 
here  to  the  individuals  who  compose  the  great  mass  of 
humanity.  It  is  the  divine  will  that  no  one  should  be 
excluded,  but  that  he  may  have  eternal  life  (comp. 
chaps,  iii.  15  and  v.  24) :  this  is  the  Father's  gift  in  the 
X>er8on  of  the  Son.  The  exercise  of  the  mental  power 
to  see  Him,  the  reception  of  Him  and  trust  upon  Him : 
this  is  man's  acceptance  of  Gk>d's  g^t.  The  word 
rendered  "  seeth  "  moans  to  look  upon,  to  contemplate, 
and  is  the  first  step  towards  a  true  faith. 

The  analogy  of  the  previous  verse  makes  it  probable 
that  we  should  render  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  and 
thai  I  ehoidd  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  The  dif- 
ference of  tenses  is  important.  The  believer  has  now 
the  principle  of  eternal  life,  but  this  is  to  be  his  in  its 
fulness  wlien  he  shall  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day. 
This  thought  of  the  final  victory  is  the  joyous  refram 
of  these  verses  (39,  40,  44,  54).  The  spirit  brought 
into  communion  with  the  original  source  of  life  becomes 
life  in  itself.  This  life  is  greater  than  death,  and 
cannot  be  holden  by  it  (comp.  verse  53). 

(^)  The  Jews  murmured  at  him.  —  Better, 
concerning  Him,  as  in  chap.  vii.  12,  32.  Here,  too, 
it  was  "  among  themselves  "  (verse  43).  With  the  true 
spirit  of  objectors,  they  do  not  regard  what  He  has 
smce  said  in  eicplanation,  but  fasten  upon  what  they  do 
not  understana  in  its  most  striking  form.  Perhaps 
they  have  not  listened  to  what  has  lollowed ;  indeed, 
the  words  imply  that  they  were  for  some  time  talking 
to  one  another,  and  interrupting  His  discourse,  and 
that  this  led  to. His  answering  them.  They  are  the 
Jewish  authorities,  representing,  and  probably  in  part 
consisting  of,  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  (Comp.  IVote 
on  chap.  i.  19.) 

(^)  Is  not  this  Jesus  P— Here  is  something  defi- 
nite. He  has  spoken  of  being  the  Bread  of  L^e, 
and  of  the  Bread  from  Heaven.  Putting  together 
verses  33,  35,  38,  thej  in  effect  quote  His  words. 
But  His  natural  descent  and  birth  was  in  its  outer 
facts  well  known,  though  all  its  mysteries  were  still 
stored  in  the  mother's  heart,  ana  waiting  for  the 
human  life's  completion  before  they  shouM  be  re- 
vealed.  **  Jesus  Bar- Joseph  "  woidd  be  the  name  by 
which  He  was  commonly  called;  Joseph  and  Mary 
had  been  known,  probably,  to  many  in  the  crowd; 
attention  had  now  for  more  than  a  year  been  fixed  on 
Him ;  and^  the  genealogies  would  have  been  searched 
and  local  inquiries  made.  All  these  indications  point 
to  an  ordinary  life  in  a  Galilean  village.  It  is  human, 
and  therefore  they  think  it  cannot  be  divine.  They  can 
conceive  a  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven :  that  would 
be  a  miracle  and  tell  of  God ;  but  the  birth  of  a  child 
is  no  miracle!  the  existence  of  life  itself— and  such  an 
existence,  and  such  a  life — ^is  no  sign !  All  this  they 
cannot  read.    *'  How  does  He  then  say,  I  am  come  down 


from  heaven?"    (Comp.  verse  38  and  Note  on  chap, 
vii.  27.) 

(^)  He  does  not  meet  their  difficulty.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  it  was  expressed  to  Him.  Ho 
seeks  to  silence  the  interruption  which  their  murmuring 
among  themselves  has  caused,  and  resumes  the  disconrBo 
broken  at  verse  40. 

(^)  No  man  can  oome  to  me.— The  subject  is 
still  the  mystery  of  the  varying  effects  of  His  reve- 
lation on  the  minds  of   men.    These  depend   upon 
their  present  mental  state,  which  is  itself  the  result 
of   acceptance  of,  or  rejection   of,  divine  influence. 
The  Father  whidi  sent  Him  had,  by  law,  and  prophets, 
and  worship,  been  preparing  them.    The  history  of 
each  indiviaual  life  naa  been  a  succession,  in  every 
conscious  hour,  of  influences  for  ^ood  or  for  eviL    The 
mind  stood  between  these,  and  willed  for  one  or  other. 
He  who  day  by  day,  with  all  his  light  and  strength, 
however  little  that  all  might  have  been,  had  sought  the 
pure,  and  true,  andgood— had  sought  really  to  know  God 
— was  drawn  of  Gk)d,  and  he  only  it  was  who  could  now 
come  to  Him  whom  Gk)d  sent.    Others  were  drawn  of 
evil,  because  they  had  submitted  themselves  to  its 
power.    They  had  chosen  darkness,  and  conld  not  now 
see  the  li^ht ;  they  had  bound  themselves  in  the  silken 
cords  of  sm,  which  had  hardened  into  fetters  of  iron ; 
they  had  lost  themselves  in  the  labyrinths  of  what  they 
thought  wisdom,  and  did  not  recognise  the  true  and 
living  way  which  was  opened  for  them. 

The  word  **  draw  "  need  not  perplex  ns ;  and  all  the 
theories  opposed  to  the  width  of  divine  love  and  influ- 
ence, and  to  the  freedom  of  human  will  and  action, 
which  have  been  built  upon  it,  are  at  once  seen  to  be 
without  support,  when  we  remember  that  the  only  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs  in  a 
moral  sense  is  in  the  declaration :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  xmio  Me  "  (chap, 
xu.  32). 

(*5)  It  is  written  in  the  prophets  .  .  — t.c.,  in 
the  Book  of  the  Prophets.  (Comp.  Matt.  ii.  23 ;  Mark 
i.  2 ;  Acts  vii.  42,  and  xiii.  40.)  The  immediate  refer- 
ence is  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Isa.  liv.  13,  but 
the  same  thought  runs  through  other  passages  of  the 
prophets,  as  Jer.  xxxi.  34,  and  Joel  iii.  1  ei  seq. 

The  words  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  Father  s 
drawing  referred  to  in  verse  44,  and  point  out  the 
extent  of  the  divine  teaching  by  which  "all"  are 
taught,  and  the  personal  receptivity  and  efPort  by 
which  "  every  man  "  hears  and  learns.  The  teaching 
is  universal,  but  it  may  not  be  heard,  and  Trhen  heara. 
m^  not  be  learnt. 

Every  man  therefore  that  hatli  heard.— 
Better,  Every  man  that  hath  heard,  omittingr  "there- 
fore," with  the  best  MSS. 

Cometh  unto  me.— This  is  co-extensive  with  the 
previous  hearing  and  learning.  They  who  had  listened 
for  God's  voice  would  recognise  His.  They  who  had 
been  God's  disciples  would  be  His  too.  (Comp.  chap. 
V.46.) 
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learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto  me. 
<*fi)  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the 
Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,*  he 
hath  seen  the  Father.  <*^)  Verily,  yerily, 
I  say  unto  you.  He  that  belieyeth  on 
me  hath  everlasting  life.  <^)  I  am  that 
bread  of  life.  <^>  Your  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead. 


a  Matt.  IL  87. 


<^>  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof,  and  not  die.  <^^^  I  am  the 
living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever : 

And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 


(46)  But  this  hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father 
was  the  pre]paration  &r,  not  the  suostitate  for,  the 
fuller  revelation  in  the  person  of  the  Son.  Once  again 
He  declares  that  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  o^  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  Me  hath  been  the  interpreter."  (See  Note 
on  chap.  i.  18;  and  comp.  chaps,  lii.  13  and  viiL  38.) 
Every  man,  in  proportion  as  ne  had  been  taught  of 
God,  would  feel  now  little  he  knew  of  God,  and  tiiere 
would  be  in  him  the  yearning  desire  and  the  trained 
faculty  to  see  Him  who  is  of  God. 

(47)  He  that  believeth.— This  thought  gives  a  new 
force  to  what  He  has  said  in  verse  40.  He  there  declared 
the  Father's  will,  that  every  one  seeing  the  Son  and 
believing  on  Him  may  have  eternal  life.  No  man  had 
ever  seen  the  Father,  but  the  Son  was  then  standing 
in  human  form  before  them,  and  this  will  was  being 
accomplished,  and  for  the  believer  eternal  life  was  not 
only  of  the  future  but  of  the  actual  present,  *'  He  hath 
eternal  life."     (Comp.  chaps,  iii.  15  and  v.  24.) 

(48)  I  am  that  bread  of  life.— Better,  I  am  ike 
bread  of  life.  The  words,  which  seem  to  them  so  hard 
to  fathom  (verse  41),  are  only  an  expression  of  this 
truth  in  the  form  of  their  own  demand  (verse  31).  The 
essence  of  life  is  unseen;  bread  is  the  visible  form 
which  contains  and  imparts  it.  The  invisible  God  is 
the  source  of  eternal  life;  the  human  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  visible  form  which  contains  and 
imparts  this  to  the  souls  of  men. 

(^)  Your  fathers  .  .  .  and  are  dead.— 
Better,  .  .  .  and  died, — The  manna  which  their 
fathers  ate  (verse  31)  seemed  to  them  a  greater  work 
than  this  which  He  has  done.  Its  true  relation  to  Him 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  those  who  ate  it  afterwards 
died;  whereas  He  is  the  true  spiritual  food  for  the 
irorld,  and  those  who  feed  upon  Him  shall  not  after- 
wards die.  That  was  manna,  special  in  time  and 
^circumstance ;  this  is  bread,  the  true  sustenance  for 
All  times  and  all  circumstances.  That  seemed  to  them 
to  come  from  heaven,  and  this  from  earth;  but  this 
outer  earth-bom  form  of  flesh  contains  the  true  life, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  humanity  could  receive  it. 
The  life  itself  cometh  down  from  heaven. 

(51)  I  am  the  living  bread.— The  words  are  again 
repeated  (comp.  verses  35  and  48),  but  with  a  new 
fiuness  of  meaning.  He  spoke  before  of  bread  which 
was  "of  life,"  characterised  by  life,  producing  life. 
He  now  speaks  of  this  bread  as  "  living,"  con&ning 
the  principle  of  life  in  itself.  (Comp.  clmps.  iv.  13, 14, 
V.  26).  Once  again,  too,  He  answers  their  demand  for 
bread  ^'  from  heaven  "  (verse  31).  The  lifeless  manna 
fell  and  lay  upon  the  ground  until  they  gathered  it, 
and  passed  to  corruption  if  they  did  not.  Each  dav's 
supply  met  the  need  of  each  day,  but  met  that  only. 
He  IS  the  bread  containing  life  in  Himself,  coming  by 
His  own  wiU  and  act  from  heaven,  Uving  among  men, 
imparting  life  to  those  who  eat  by  coming  to  and  be- 
lieving on  Him,  so  that  it  becomes  in  them  a  principle 
of  life,  too,  which  cannot  die,  but  shall  live  for  ever. 


And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh.— 

The  following  words,  "  which  I  will  give,"  should  be, 
probably,  omitted,  and  the  whole  clause  should  be  read 
— And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  ie  My  fiesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world.  The  words  are  in  every  way  full  of 
meaning,  and  the  history  of  their  interpretation  is  a 
long  chapter  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  Their 
connection  with  the  words  used  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  will  be  dealt  with  in  Excureus  C  :  The 
Sacramevial  Teaching  of  8t.  John*8  Chapel,  Their 
meaning  for  the  immediate  hearers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
thoughts  which  led  up  to  them,  and  which  they  would 
suggest  to  a  sniritually-minded  Jew.  Thev  are,  indeed, 
to  TO  spiritually  interpreted  (verse  63),  ana  many,  even 
among  the  dLsciples,  reel  it  is  a  hard  saying  which  they 
cannot  hear  (verse  60) ;  but  the  elements  of  the  inter- 
pretation are  to  be  sought  in  the  Jewish  mind.  They 
nave  followed  Him  after  a  miracle  which  multiplied  a 
few  common  barley  loaves  and  fishes,  and  made  them 
more  than  enough  for  thousands  (verses  22 — 24) ;  He 
has  rebuked  the  mere  bread-seeking  spirit,  and  declared 
to  them  the  true  food  (verses  26,  29) ;  they  have 
demanded  a  sign  from  heaven  like  the  manna  (verses 
30,  31);  He  hka  answered  that  the  manna  was  the 
Father's  gift,  and  that  He  is  the  true  bread  from  heaven 
(verses  3S— 35) ;  He  has  shown  parenthetically  the  real 
ground  of  their  unbelief  (verses  36—46),  and  again 
returned  to  the  thought  of  the  bread  of  life  which  they 
have  murmured  at  (verses  41, 42),  and  which  He  has 
more  fully  explained  (verses  47—  51).  He  now  identifies 
the  bread  of  which  He  has  spoken  with  His  flesh,  and 
says  that  He  will  give  that  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
This  form  of  human  flesh  is,  as  bread,  the  means  by 
which  life  is  conveyed;  it  is  the  word  by  which  the 
Eternal  Spirit  speaks  to  the  spirit  of  man.  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  14,  whicn  is  the  only  other  passage  in  this 
Grospel,  and  Luke  xxiv.  39,  of  the  resurrection  body, 
which  is  the  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  word  "  flesh  "  is  us^  of  the  person  of  Christ.) 
These  are  the  thoughts  which  have  immediately  led 
to  these  words ;  but  many  a  chord  in  the  Jewish  mind 
ought  to  have  vibrated  to  them.  The  emphatic  "  I  will 
give,"  whether  it  is  repeated  or  not,  refers  perhaps  to 
the  contrast  with  Moses  (verse  32),  but  certainly  to  a 
g^t  in  the  future,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  Incarna- 
tion, but  to  the  Crucifixion.  The  great  Teacher,  whom 
many  of  them  had  heard,  realised  that  the  human  form 

was  now  the 
when  Jewish 

families  were  assembling  to  eat  the  flesh  which  told  of 
the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  birth 
of  the  nation's  life.  Every  dav  of  Temple  service  told 
of  flesh  given  in  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  eaten  in 
maintenance  of  the  individual  life.  His  words,  uttered 
at  this  Passover,  and  fulfilled  at  the  next,  announce  a 
gift  of  His  own  flesh  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  as  the 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  as  the  sustenance 
of  the  true  life  of  mankind. 
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the  world.  <**>  The  Jews  therefore 
strove  among  themselves,  sajing.  How 
can  this  man  give  ns  his  flesh  to  eatP 
<53)  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
(34)  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will 


raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  t^)  For 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed.  (^)  He  that  eateth 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  (^)  Ab 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  tiie  Father :  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  ^"^  Thia 
is  that  bread  which  came  down  {rom 


(68)  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  them- 
selves.— ^They  have  passed  beyond  the  murmuriug  of 
Terse  41.  They  understand  that  He  means,  though  His 
own  words  hare  not  yet  expressed  it,  that  His  flesh  is  to 
be  eaten,  and  is  thus  io  supply  the  principle  of  life.  They 
contend  one  with  another  as  to  how  this  can  really  be. 

(58)  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.— This  is  hardly 
strouff  enough  for  the  original.  It  is  rather,  JesuB 
therefore  eatd  unio  ihem.  The  words  follow  upon 
those  he  has  heard  from  them. 

Some  of  them  haye  spoken  of  eating  His  flesh. 
Others  may  even  have  pressed  this  to  the  reducHo  ad 
horribUe,  Eat  His  flesh !  Shall  we,  then,  drink  His 
blood  tooP  In  no  less  than  seven  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch  had  the  eating  of  blood  been  forbidden 
((jren.  ix.  4;  Lev.  iii.  17;  vii.  26,  27;  xrii.  10 — 14;  xix. 
26;  Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  24 ;  xr.  23) ;  and  we  find  m  later 
times  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  as  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  and  Exek.  xxxiii.  25,  and  in  the  decree 
of  the  first  JudsBO-Ohristian  Council  (Acts  xr.  29).  In 
the  fullest  of  these  passages  (Ley.  xvii.  10 — 14),  the 
prohibition  is  grounded  upon  the  facts  that  the  blood 
Is  the  physical  seat  of  amnial  life,  and  that  the  blood 
maketh  atonement  for  the  soul.  It  was  the  life-element 
poured  out  before  Gk>d  instead  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
that  sinned.  Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
strove  among  themselyes  as  to  what  Mis  words  could 
mean;  and  to  these  thoughts  He  speaks  with  the 
"Verily,  verily,"  which  ever  expresses  a  spiritual 
truth  that  He  alone  could  reveal. 

Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man.^ 
The  words  point  more  definitely  than  those  which  have 
gone  before  to  His  death.  The  blood  is  spoken  of  as 
distinct  from  the  flesh,  and  in  this  is  involved  physical 
death.  The  eating  the  flesh  would  itself  Lnvolve,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  thoughts  of  sacrifice  and  of  sus- 
tenance, the  removal  of  the  death-penalty  attached  to  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  life  sustained  by  food.  But  the 
spiritual  truth  is  fuller  and  deeper  than  this ;  and  the 
true  element  of  life  in  the  soul  depends  upon  such 
communion  with  Christ  as  is  expressed  by  drinking  the 
blood  itself :  that  is,  by  receiving  into  the  human  spirit 
the  atonement  represented  by  it,  and  with  this  the  very 
principle  of  life.  They  may  not  receive  into  the  human 
frame  the  principle  <k  animal  life,  but  no  man  reidly 
has  spiritual  life  who  does  not  receive  into  the  inmost 
source  of  his  being  the  life-principle  revealed  in  the 
T>er8on  of  Christ.  This  is  to  pass  through  and  through 
nis  moral  frame,  like  the  blooa  which  traverses  the  bo^, 
hidden  from  sight,  but  passing  from  the  central  heart 
through  artery  and  vein,  bearing  life  in  its  course  to 
muscle,  and  nerve,  and  tissue.  It  is  to  traverse  the  soul, 
passing  from  the  Eternal  Life  and  Love,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  through  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  carrying  in  its  course  life  and  energy  for  every 
child  of  man. 

Idfe  in  you. — ^More  exactly,  life  in  yowrtelvee. 
This  is  more  fully  expressed  in  versea  56  and  57. 


<M)  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood. — The  thought  advances  from  the  negatiTe  toth» 
positive.  The  previous  verse  stated  the  condition  iritfaoat 
which  they  could  not  have  life.    This  verse  declares 
that  they  who  thus  eat  and  drink  possess  that  life 
now,  and  that  it  is  eternal.     (Comp.  Note  on  vene  47.) 
The  thought  advances,  too,  from  the  "ye"  of  thoee 
immediatSy  addressed  to  the  "  whoso,"  which  has  no 
limit  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.    The  word 
for  **  eateth  "  is  a  stronger  word  than  that  before  uaed, 
meaning  literally  the  act  of  dividing  the  food  bj  the 
teeth;  out  this  meaning  is  not  to  he  pressed.   It  is 
simply  the  present  tense,  which  describee  the  process  of 
eating,  and  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  verses 
56,  57,  58,  and  in  chap.  xiii.  18.    The  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  only  other  place  in  the  New  TestameDt 
whero  it  occurs  (Matt.  xxiv.  38)  confirms  this. 

And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.— 
The  thought  of  the  eternal  life,  which  is  the  nreeent 
possession  of  the  spirit  in  communion  with  Grod,  leads 
on  once  again  to  tne  fuller  expansion  of  that  life  is 
the  final  victory  over  death.    (Comp.  verses  40  and  44.) 

(55)  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed.— Better,  for 
My  flesh  is  true  food,  and  Vy  blood  is  true  drink.  This 
verse  further  explains  that  he  who  eateth  the  fiesh  and 
drinketh  the  blood  hath  eternal  life,  for  he  has  the  tra» 
elements  of  life.  It  is  an  answer,  too,  to  the  question,. 
How  can  this  Man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  (verse  52.) 

(56)  Dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  hiia.—Ahideth 
gives  the  sense  moro  fully.  (Comp.  chaps,  xiv.  2-— 23; 
XV.  4  e^  seq. ;  xvii.  2S ;  1  John  iii.  24 ;  iv.  16.)  It  is  one 
of  those  deeper  thoughts  which  meet  us  only  in  the  worda 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  The  union  which  results  from 
the  communication  of  life  is  not  temporanr,  but  is  one 
that  remainel^.  By  virtue  of  it  we  abide  in  Christ,, 
and  He  in  us.  It  is  our  home  life,  that  of  ever^  day» 
and  will  be  the  life  of  the  eternal  home  (chap.  xiv.  2). 
(Comp.  Note  on  ohap.  v.  38,  and  the  contrast  in  chap, 
iii.  36:) 

(^  I  live  by  the  Father  ...  he  shall  live 
by  me.— The  preposition  "  by "  here  is  ambiguous* 
and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  render  the  words,  I  live 
by  reason  of  the  Fodher  .  ,  .  he  shaU  live  by  reason  of 
Me.  For  the  thought  of  the  Father  as  the  original 
source  of  life,  and  as  giving  this  principle  of  life  to  ths 
Son,  comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  25.  He  that  taketh  the 
Son  into  nis  own  heing,  in  like  manner  reoeiyes  this 
principle  of  life  from  Him. 

(58)  ft*hi8  is  that  (better,  the)  bread  whicli  came 
down  .  .  .  i,e„  of  this  nature,  which  He  has  ex- 
pounded from  verse  32  onwards.  The  tense  is  now  in 
the  past,  pointing  to  His  historic  coming,  becaose  He  has 
asserted  that  He  is  the  bread.    (Comp.  verses  33  and  38.) 

Not  as  your  flathers  did  eat  manna»  and  are 
dead.— Bead,  with  the  best  MSS.,  not  as  your  faXkers 
did  eat,  and  are  dead 

The  discourse  ends  with  that  which  has  been  the  text 
of  it. 
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Many  Diaciphs  murmur. 


ST.  JOHN,  VI. 


Tlie  Wards  are  Spirit  and  L\feL 


heaven:  not  as  jour  &thers  did  eat 
manna,  and  are  dead :  lie  that  eateth  of 
this  bread  shall  live  for  ever. 

(»)  These  things  said  he  in  the  syna- 
gogue, as  he  taught  in  Capernaum. 
(«>)  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples,  when 
they  had  heard  this,  said.  This  is  an 
hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it?  (^^  When 
Jesus  baew  in  himself  that  his  disciples 
murmured  at  it,  he  said  unto  them. 
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Doth  this  offend  you  P  W  What  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  oon  of  man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before?*  <®>  It  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth;  the  flesh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  th&y  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
life.  <^>  But  there  are  some  of  you 
that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from 
the  beginning  who  they  were  that  be- 
lieved not,  and  who  should  betray  him.. 


(50)  As  he  taught  in  Capernaum.— If  we  ae- 
cept  the  identification  of  Capemaum  with  TeU-Hwn, 
which  is  in  every  way  prohable  (comp.  Note  on  Matt. 
IT.  13),  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  modem 
discovery  has  traced  out  the  foundations  of  the  syna- 
goffne  in  which  this  discoarse  was  spoken.  It  was  a 
gin  to  the  Jews  by  a  devont  G^tile  (Lnke  vii.  5), 
and  as  such,  of  greater  architectural  beauty  tlum 
was  common  among  GWlean  synagogues:  Corinthian 
capitals  and  a  heavy  cornice  and  frieze  are  among  the 
rmns,  and  the  traveller's  eye  may  rest  to-day  on  the 
verv  ornaments  which  our  Lord's  eyes  saw  there 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  On  one  of  the  lintels  of  the 
door  he  may  trace  a  sculptured  pot  of  manna,  and 
connect  with  it  the  thoughts  of  the  manna  which  the 
fathers  did  eat,  and  died :  just  as  in  a  Christian  church 
be  may  trace  the  emblems  of  the  bread  of  life,  which  a 
man  may  eat  of  and  not  die.  A  plan  and  details  of  the 
synagogue,  with  an  account  by  Captain  Wilson,  B.E., 
will  be  found  in  the  Second  Quarterly  Statemeni  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (June,  1869).  The  same 
society  has  published  a  photograph  of  the  ruins. 

(w)  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples— t.e.,  of 
the  disciples  in  the  wider  sense;  those  who  more  or 
less  fully  were  accepting  His  teaching,  and  were  re- 
garded as  His  followers.  From  verse  64,  the  Apostles 
would  seem  to  be  included  in  the  more  general  designa- 
tion.   In  verse  67  they  are  separately  addressed. 

ThlB  is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  P— 
i.e.,  not  hard  to  be  understood,  but  hard  to  hear,  a 
stimibling-block  in  the  way  of  thmr  faith.  For  the 
word  itself,  oomn.  Matt.  xxv.  24.  His  meaning  was, 
indeed,  not  read  oy  them,  but  the  literal  meaning  was 
painfully  clear,  and  one  to  which  they  will  not  usten. 
(Comp.  chap.  x.  20.)  They  do  not  raise  any  formal  objec- 
tion to  Him,  but  friends  and  companions  who  had  talked 
together  of  the  Teacher  and  His  teaching  before,  talk 
again  now,  and  many  of  them  who  have  followed  Him 
up  to  this  point  can  follow  Him  no  more. 

(61)  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his 
disciples  murmured.— The  tenses  in  the  original 
describe  the  scene  in  the  present :  Jesus  as  knowing, 
the  disciples  as  murmuring.  The  knowledge  is  in  Him- 
self, uninformed  by  them,  and  His  teaching  is  addi-cssed 
to  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  They  were  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Jews  (verse  41),  and 
were  making  the  stepping-stone  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
up  which  faith  would  nave  walked,  into  a  rock  of  offence 
over  which  blindness  fell. 

(02)  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  .  .  •  P— Our 
version  adds  the  word  "  what,"  as  wiU  be  seen  from 
the  italics,  but  it  rightly  expresses  the  sense.  Literally, 
we  should  read,  ^  then  ye  should  behold  the  Son 
of  Man  ascendina  up  where  He  wcu  before  ?  The 
Ascension  would  be  the  proof  of  the  coming  down 
from  heaven  (verse  58),  wnich  is  x>art  of  the  Caching 
they  cannot  now  accept.     The  margin  refem  to  the 


more  formal  statement  of  this  in  chap.  lii.  13.  The 
reader  should  also  compare  chap.  xz.  17,  where  the 
Ascension  is  saaia  assumed,  and  Eph.  iv.  9,  10. 
Comments  on  these  incidental  references  by  St.  John 
to  an  event  he  does  not  record  have  been  made  too  fre- 

Suently  without  noting  that,  in  each  case,  the  speaker  is 
esus,  to  whose  thoughts  this  end  of  subjection  to  earthly 
laws,  in  subjecting  them  to  Himself,  was  ever  present. 
St.  John,  in  his  own  narrative,  nowhere  mentions  the 
fact  of  the  Ascension,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  refer  to 
it.  That  he  could  write  these  words  without  doin^  so 
is  an  assurance  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  glonous- 
sequel  of  the  Besurrection,  and  of  its  unquestioned, 
ac^tance  in  the  Church. 

(6^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.— The  word 
"  quickeneth,"  though  it  has  almost  passed  from  every- 
day use,  will  probably  hold  its  place  in  theological  use, 
ana  convey  for  the  most  part  the  true  meaning.  If  it 
is  retained  here,  it  must,  nowever,  be  noted  tluit  it  is  a^ 
compound  of  the  word  rendered  *'  life  "  at  the  close  of 
the  verse.  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  .  .  .  thei 
words  .  .  .  are  spirit  and  are  life."  These  words  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  thought  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, which  was  to  precede  the  ^t  of  uie  Spirit.  (Comp. 
chaps,  vii.  39  and  xvi.  7  et  seq.).  We  are  to  find  in  them,, 
therefore,  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  ordinary  one  that 
His  teaching  is  to  be,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually  under- 
stood. Th^  think  of  a  physical  eating  of  His  flesh, 
and  this  oiiends  them;  but  what  if  they,  who  have 
thought  of  bread  descending  from  heaven,  see  His  body 
ascending  into  heaven  P  l£ey  will  know  then  that  He 
cannot  &ve  meant  this.  And  the  Descent  of  the 
Spirit  will*  follow  the  Ascension  of  the  Son,  and  men 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  have  brought  to  their 
remembrance  all  these  words  (chap.  xiv.  26),  and  they 
will  then  know  what  the  true  feeding  on  Hun  is,  and 
these  very  words  which  He  has  spoken  will  carry  their 
lessons  to  the  inmost  being,  and  be  realised,  not  simply 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  but  as  spirit  and  as  life. 

(M)  There  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not. 
— ^Later,  the  word  **  disciple  "  became  synonymous  with 
the  word  **  believer,"  but  there  are  those  now  following 
Him  just  as  they  would  foUow  anv  Rabbi,  and,  re- 
garding Him  as  a  merely  human  teacner,  they  fall  short 
of  the  faith  which  was  the  first  qualification  for  true 
disciple^p.  They  had  heard,  it  may  be,  the  Sermon 
on  tne  Mount,  and  such  teaching  as  that  of  Matt, 
xiii.  In  part  the^  could  understand  this,  and  there- 
fore in  part  bebeved;  but  when  faith  was  really 
needed,  it  was  found  not  really  to  exist :  for  faith  is 
accepting  what  is  not  demonstrable  to  the  mere  reason, 
and  seeing  what  is  invisible. 

From  the  beg^inning. — ^This  is  a  relative  term,  and 
is  to  be  interpreted  from  the  context.  It  means  here  the 
b^^nning  oi  their  discipleship.  He  saw  in  their  hearts 
the  varymg  kinds  of  grotma  on  which  the  good  seed 
fell,  and  in  their  acts  and  words  the  varying  effecta. 
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Many  Disciples  go  away. 


ST.  JOHN,  VI. 


Tlie  Confession  ofF^er, 


<«)And  he  said,  Therefore  said  I  unto  you, 
that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
it  were  given  unto  him  of  my  Father. 

(66)  From  that  time  many  of  his  dis- 
•ciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more 
with  him.  <^>  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away? 
<®)  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him. 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast 
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the  words  of  eternal  life,  t®^  And  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that 
Christ,*  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
<^^  Jesus  answered  them.  Have  not  I 
chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  ?  <^)  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot 
the  son  of  Simon :  for  he  it  was  that 
should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the 
twelve. 


Thero  were  hearts  like  the  hardened  wayside,  but  it 
may  have  been  ploughed;  like  the  stony  places,  but 
that  shelving  rock  may  have  been  broken  through; 
like  the  thorns,  but  they  may  have  been  rooted  up ;  and 
4ill  may  have  become,  as  some  were,  like  the  good  and 
fruit-bearing  ground. 

(65)  No  man  can  come  unto  me.— Unless  the 
fields  had  been  prepared  it  was  in  vain  to  sow  the 
.seed.  No  effort  on  the  sower's  part  could  make 
them  receptive.  The  fact  that  they  believed  not,  de- 
clared that  their  hearts  were  not  prepared,  but  did 
not  affect  the  goodness  of  the  seed.  This  defection  did 
not  surprise  Him.  He  had  already  used  words  which 
■anticipated  it.    (Gomp.  Note  on  verses  37  and  44.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  verse  follows  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ  immediately  on  the  first  clause  of 
verse  oi,  the  second  clause  being  a  statement  of  the 
writer. 

(66)  From  that  time.— The  addition  of  the  word 
**  time "  has  given  a  definite  and  questionable  mean- 
ing to  the  Greek,  which  is  indefimte.  **  From  that " 
probably  meims  on  that  account,  because  of  the  words 
He  had  spoken.  The  actual  departure  was  the  result 
of  the  teaching,  which  tested  their  faith  and  found  it 
wanting,  and  was  at  that  time,  not  graduallv  from  that 
time  onwards.    (Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  xix.  12.) 

Many  of  his  disoiples.— Go-extensive  with  the 
same  term  in  verse  60. 

(67)  Will  ye  also  go  away  P— We  have  to  think 
-of  the  disciples  grouped  round  Him,  the  Twelve — ^now 
.a  distinct  body,  and  so  well  known  that  St.  John  names 
them  for  the  first  time  without  a  note — ^being  nearer  to 
Him  than  the  rest,  and  of  these  the  first  four  (see  Note 
on  Matt.  X.  2)  the  nearest.  Many  go  away  from  Him. 
Men  He  had  taught,  borne  with  in  all  their  weakness 
and  darkness,  watched  as  some  li&^ht  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  them,  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  lived  for,  and  would 
die  for,  turn  back.  Yes ;  that  heart,  too,  can  feel  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment.  He  looks  at  the  Twelve 
close  to  Him,  and  says  to  them.  Ye  also  do  not  loieh 
io  go  away?  The  question  expects  the  answer  it 
receives.    Gmere  He  has  hope  stiU. 

(68)  Then  Simon  Peter  answered.— The  look 
may  have  been  directed  to  Peter,  or  here,  as.  elsewhere, 
his  natural  character  makes  him  spokesman  for  the 
Twelve.  And  striking  is  his  speech.  "  Go  awav  ?  To 
whom  p  They  had  left  all  to  foUow  Him,  and  find  all 
in  Him.  The  Baptist  is  not  living,  and  they  know  no 
other  teacher.  Go  away  P  How  could  it  be,  when  His 
words  are  spirit  and  eternal  life  P  "  (verse  63.) 

(69)  And  we  believe  and  are  sure.— Better, 

We  have  believed  and  are  sure.  (Gomp.  chap.  i.  41,  42.) 

'Go  away  P    The  faith  which  first  burned  in  their  hearts 

lias  passed  into  the  calm  certainty  of  settled  knowledge. 

Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Ood,  has  found  its  way  into  this  place  from  the 
confession  of  Matt.  xvi.  16.  The  almost  certiun  reading 
Jhere  is,  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  Ood.     They  had 


heard  this  title  ascribed  to  Him  by  beinffs  from  the 
spirit  world  (comp.  Note  on  Mark  i.  24),  ana  it  has  been, 
perhaps,  suggested  by  the  present  discourse  (verses  32 
and  46).  l^e  the  title  Messiah,  or  Ghrist,  it  marks 
out  the  consecration  to  His  work.  (Gomp.  John  x.  30 ; 
1  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  Bev.  iii.  7.)  The  true  readmg  brings  oat 
the  successive  confessions,  which  are  certainly  twice, 
and  probablv  three  times,  spoken  hj  Peter.  This  is  the 
second,  commg  between  that  of  Itfatt.  xiv.  33  and  that 
of  Matt.  xvi.  16.    (See  Notes  at  these  places.) 

(70)  One  of  you  is  a  devil,— But  even  the  bright- 
ness  of  His  hope  in  them  is  not  uncrossed  hy  a 
shadow ;  and  this  shadow  is  seen  in  its  fearful  dsrk- 
nees  by  the  light  of  the  truth,  which,  like  a  flash  of 
inspiration,  has  come  to  Peter's  heart,  and  has  been 
spoken  in  the  names  of  all.  No  human  jov  is  for  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  unmarred.  The  very  heignt  to  which 
these  eleven  have  risen,  through  doubt  and  difficulty, 
in  honest  hearts  and  earnest  lives,  shows  the  depth  to 
which  one,  with  like  power  and  eapadtv,  like  call  and 
opportunity,  had  fallen.  The  order  of  the  words  is 
emphatic  in  the  sadness  which  asks  the  question.  Did 
I  not  choose  you  twelve,  and  of  you  one  is  devil  ?  Then 
was  the  same  choice  for  all,  and  the  choice  made,  as  it  is 
always  made,  from  their  fitness  and  promise  for  the 
work  for  which  aU  were  chosen.  And  of  even  twelve, 
one  who  was  subject  for  hope  then  is  beyond  hope  now. 
There  may  be  mystery  connected  with  this  life  of  Jndas 
which  none  of  us  can  understand ;  there  are  certainly 
warnings  connected  with  it  which  none  of  us  can  refnae 
to  heed. 

A  devil.--The  meaning  woxQd  be  more  exactly  given, 
perhaps,  if  the  word  were  simplv  rendered  devit,  hut 
this  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  flnglish.  See  Note  on 
Matt.  xvi.  23,  and,  further  on  Judas,  see  Notes  on 
Acts  i.  16—25. 

(7i)  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of  Simon.— The 
best  MSS.  read,  Judas,  the  son  of  Simon  lecariotes.  On 
the  name  see  the  list  of  the  Apostles  in  Matt.  x.  4.  If 
we  accept  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  Iscanot 
as  Ish  K*rtoth,  a  man  of  K^rioth, — and  this  is  snp- 
ported  by  the  variation  of  MSS.  in  tliis  place,  some  of 
which  read  "  from  Kariotes,"  and  the  beet  of  which,  as 
we  see,  apply  the  title  Iscariot  to  Simon — ^then  Judaa 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  who  was  not  a  Galilean 
(Acts  ii.  25).  This  connects  itself  with  the  antagonifitic 
position  of  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem. 

That  should  betray  him.— Not  indicating  that 
Judas  was  then  planning  the  betrayal.  (Gomp.  chap, 
xiii.  2.)  This  remark  is  made  by  the  writer  to  explain 
the  strong  words  of  the  previous  verse. 

Being  one  of  the  twelve.— Or,  although  hs  was 
one  of  tlie  Twelve,  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  of  uie 
participle  bein^  defined  by  the  context.  It  markSr 
again,  the  tragic  contrast  between  what  might  hare 
been  expected  and  what  was  actually  realised.  One  oi 
the  Twelve,  devil  1  one  of  the  Twelve,  the  betiayer ! 
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Jexku  fxnd  HU  Brethren. 


ST.  JOHN,  VII. 


His  Time  and  tJieir  Time, 


CHAPTER  Vn.  —  (1)  After  these 
things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee :  for  he 
would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  because  the 
Jews  sought  to  kill  him.  <2)  jjow  the 
Jews'  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.' 
<5)  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto 
him,  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judsea, 
that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the 
works  that  thou  doest.     <*^  For  there  is 
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no  man  that  doeth  any  thing  in  secret, 
and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known 
openly.  If  thou  do  these  things,  shew 
thyself  to  the  world.  <*J  For  neither 
did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.  (*>  Then 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  My  time  is  not 
yet  come :  but  your  time  is  alway 
ready.  <^)  The  world  cannot  hate  you ; 
but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it. 


VII. 


[(2) 


Jestts  is  Truth  and  Light  aitd  Love 
(vii.  1— X.  42). 
(a)  Jesu8  %8  Truth  (chap.  yiL). 
(a)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Terses  1—13). 
{$)  The  teaching  of  Jesus  (veiBes  14 — 39) : 

His   cfoctrine   is   from   the  Father 

(verses  15 — 24). 
He   is   Himself   from   the   Father 

(verses  (25—31) ; 
He  will  return  to  tiie  Father  (verses 
32-39). 
(7)  The    effect   01   the   teachinj^.     Division 
among  the  multitude,  and  in  the  San- 
hedrin  (yerses  40 — 52).] 

(1)  After  these  things  •  •  •—Denoting  not  im- 
mediate sequence,  but  covering  the  interval  included  in 
this  verse — i.e.,  ihe  GkJilean  ministry  of  Matt.  xv. — 
xviii.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xzL  1.)  It  would  have 
been  natural  for  Him  to  have  gone  up  to  the  Passover 
of  that  year  (chap.  vi.  4),  but  He  aid  not  do  so  on 
account  of  the  open  hostility  of  the  Jews.  He  con- 
tinued his  sojourn  in  Gralilee. 

Jewry  was  frequent  in  the  older  English  transla- 
tions, but  has  been  preserved  in  the  Authorised  version 
of  the  New  Testament  only  here  and  in  Luke  zxiii.  5. 
^See  Note  there,  and  comp.  Dan.  v.  13  and  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  Ps.  Ixxvi.  l.) 

(2)  The  Jews'  feast  of  tabemaoles.— This  b^a^an 
on  "the  fifteenth  dav  of  the  seventh  month"  (Lev. 
xxiii.  M)y  t.e.,  the  15tn  of  Tishri,  which  answers  to  our 
^ptember.  The  interval,  then,  from  Passover  to  Taber- 
nacles is  one  of  about  five  months.  The  feast  continued 
for  seven  days,  during  which  all  true  Israelites  dwelt 
in  booths,  in  remembrance  of  their  dwelling  in  taber- 
nacles when  th^  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Like 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Passover)  and  the 
Feast  of  Harvest  (Pentecost),  this  Feast  of  In-gathering 
was  one  of  the  "  three  times  in  the  vear  "  when  every 
male  Jew  was  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord  God 
(Ex.  xxiii.  14).  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  holiest 
and  greatest  of  the  feasts.  It  was  at  once  a  thankful 
memorial  of  the  national  deliverance,  and  a  yearly 
rejoicing  at  the  close  of  each  succeeding  harvest  (Deut. 
xvi.  ia-16). 

(3)  His  brethren  •  •  •— Oomp.  Note  on  Matt.  xiii. 
55.  They  are  excluded  here  by  tneir  own  words  from 
the  band  of  disciples,  as  they  are  bv  St.  John's  from 
the  believers  (verse  5),  and  mferentially  (verse  7)  by 
the  words  of  Christ  Himself  from  the  Twelve.  (Comp. 
chap.  XV.  18.) 

That  thy  disciples  also  may  see  .  .  ^^The  last 
time  the  word  "  disciples  "  was  used,  it  ^  *    to  matt 
the  departure  of  many  from  Him  (chap,     .    QO,  6^\ 
The  months  which  have  passed  since  ha^*  ^'  n  *  tiin 
of  comparative  retirement.     He  did  ^  ^  \)^   ^    x^ 


(verse  11),  but  within  the  narrowed  circle  continued 
His  works  and  wvrds.  The  prophet  hath  not  honour 
in  TTift  own  home,  and  His  brethren,  who  have  seen  these 
works  and  do  not  believe,  challenge  Him  to  an  open 
demonstration  of  them.  There  is  another  great  feast 
at  hand,  and  His  disciples  from  all  parts  will  be  at 
Jerusalem,  where  the  nders  wiU  test  His  claims.  If 
He  is  the  Messiah,  no  conspiracy  to  kill  Him  can 
prevail ;  and  if  these  works  are  i^ally  divine,  let  the 

Ct  body  of  disciples  see  them,  and  amid  the  joyous 
i,  and  in  the  royal  city,  proclaim  Him  king. 

i*)  'FoT  there  is  no  man. — His  course  of  action 
seems  to  them  to  contradict  His  personal  claim.  It 
is  opposed,  they  think,  to  the  common- sense  conduct 
of  mankind. 

If  thou  do  these  things.— The  emphasis  is  on 
these  things.  There  is  no  doubt  that  He  does  them ; 
but  if  the  acts  themselves  are  such  as  they  seem  to  be, 
and  establish  the  claim  which  He  bases  on  them,  they 
should  be  done  in  Jerusalem,  not  in  the  villages  of 
Galilee.  They  are  for  the  world,  and  not  for  the 
retirement  of  home. 

W  For  neither  did  his  brethren  believe.— 
Comp.  Note  on  verse  3.  The  words  do  not  admit 
of  any  other  meaning  than  the  obvious  one  that  even 
His  brethren  did  not  at  this  time  believe  Him  to  be 
the  Messiah.  That  they  are  found  in  the  ver^  first 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  joining  with  the 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  Mary,  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  (verse  14),  is  one  of  the  striking  instances  of 
the  hardened  ground  of  human  hearts  pasong  into  the 
fruitful  ground  receptive  of  the  seed,  as  the  case  of 
Judas  at  the  dose  of  the  last  chapter  is  an  instance  of 
the  opposite.  For  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decisive 
change,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  7. 

(fi)mj  time  is  not  yet  come.— Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  4.  Here,  as  there,  He  regards  the  events  of 
life  as  marked  out  by  divinely-ordered  seasons.  There 
is  for  Him  a  time  for  solemnly  entering  Jerusalem 
with  a  throng  of  pilgrims  going  up  to  a  feast,  and 
in  a  few  months  it  will  have  come ;  but  it  has  not 
come  yet.  It  is  at  the  feast  of  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
already  set  apart,  and  not  with  the  joyous  shouts  of 
harvest-tide. 

Your  time  is  alway  ready.— They  may  go  now 
as  then.  Of  the  nation,  their  thoughts  and  feeling  are 
in  sympathy  wiUi  the  national  feasts.  They  can  join  in 
the  festive  throng  keeping  holiday,  and  take  their  part 
in  the  Temple  service.  For  Him  present  events  have 
another  meaning.  Desertion  of  disciples,  threateniuffs 
of  Jews,  unbebef  of  brethren — all  this  means  that  tne 
end  is  approadnng,  and  that  His  time  is  at  hand. 

(7)  The  world  cannot  hate  you.— Because  they 
-.^ro  oi  the  world.    To  have  hated  them,  would  have 


Passover,  where  many  would  have  expoe/p(  ^,,^0  H         V  /i  ^  iM^  ivftceaaarily  do  bo.    His  words  and  acts  must 
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He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem^ 


ST.  JOHN,  VII. 


about  the  Midst  of  TabemacU». 


that  the  works  thereof  are  evil.  (®)  Go  ye 
up  unto  this  feast :  I  go  not  up  yet  unto 
this  feast ;  for  my  time  is  not  yet  fiill 
come.*  <®^  When  he  had  said  these  words 
unto  them,  he  abode  still  in  Galilee. 

(10)  But  when  his  brethren  were  gone 
up,  then  went  he  also  up  unto  the 
feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret.  (^^^  Then  the  Jews  sought  him 
at  the  feast,  and  said.  Where  is  he? 


a  ch.  8.  XX 


1  Or.  learning. 


(^^  And  there  was  much  murmuring 
among  the  people  concerning  him :  for 
some  said,  He  is  a  good  man:  others 
said.  Nay ;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people. 
(^)  Howbeit  no  man  spake  openly  of 
him  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

^1*)  Now  about  the  midst  of  the  feast 
Jesus  went  up  into  the  temple,  and 
taught.  (^)  And  the  Jews  marvelled, 
saying.  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,^ 


be  a  witness  against  the  evil  of  its  deeds.  This  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  But  men  who  love  darkness  must  also  hate 
light.  •  Its  very  presence  makes  the  darkness  visible; 
and  nothing  cuts  to  the  very  qnick,  like  that  which 
makes  the  heart  condemn  itself. 

(8)  Gk>  ye  up  unto  this  feast.— This  should  be, 
rather,  Chyeup  unio  the  feasts  with  the  stress  on  the 
pronoun  "  ye,"  and  the  article  instead  of  the  demon- 
strative "  tnis." 

I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast.— The  **  yet "  is 
of  doubtful  authority,  though  it  is  found  in  some  early 
MSS.  and  versions,  and  the  more  so  because  it  removes 
an  apparent  difficulty.  Without  it,  the  words  do  not 
involve  a  change  of  purpose,  and  Porphyry's  often- 
repeated  charge  of  fickleness  has  no  real  ground.  He 
is  not  goinff  up  unto  the  feast  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  intencbd — opezdy,  with  the  usual  caravan  from 
Galilee.  Another  going  up  publicly;  as  they  intended, 
and  with  an  issue  the  dark  presages  of  which  now 
crowd  upon  Him,  is  present  to  His  mind.  *'  Ye,  go  ye 
up  to  the  feast ;  I  go  not  up  to  this  feast.'*  The  verb 
is  in  the  present,  and  its  meaning  does  not  exclude  a 
going  up  uterwards.  (See  also  Note  on  verse  10.)  They 
were  then  going;  the  caravan  was  preparing  to  start. 
I  am  not  going  up  (now).  The  time  is  coming,  but 
it  has  not  yet  fully  come.  (Gomp.  Note  on  Luke 
ix.  61.) 

(0)  He  abode  still  in  Gtalilee.— We  find  Him  in 
Jerusalem  between  the  16th  and  20th  of  Tishri  (verse 
14),  and  He  could  not  therefore  have  remained  behind 
them  more  than  three  or  four  days.  We  have  no 
record  of  any  companion  with  Him  until  chap.  iz.  2 ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  Apostolic 
band  remained  with  Him  in  Galilee  and  went  with 
Him  to  Jerusalem.  (Gomp.  Note  on  Luke  iz.  51.)  If 
John  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  discourse  at 
Capernaum  (comp.  In^troduetumX  we  have  an  expla- 
nation of  the  brevity  with  which  he  treats  the  period 
between  Passover  and  Tabemades. 

0^0)  But  when  his  brethren  were  gone  up, 
then  went  he  also  up  unto  the  feast.— The  words 
"  unto  the  feast "  are  misplaced  in  the  Received  text, 
npon  which  our  version  is  iMised.  The  right  reading  is, 
nvJt  when  His  brethren  were  gone  vp  unto  the  feast, 
then  went  He  also  up ;  and  the  difference  is  not  unim- 
portant. We  have  seen  that,  even  with  the  ordinary 
reading,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  frequent  objection 
(verse  8),  but  it  is  reuly  nowhere  said  that  He  went  up 
to  the  feast  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  special 
feast  day — the  day  of  Holy  Gonvocation — was  on  the 
15th  of  Tishri,  tne  14th  being  the  preparation  day. 
From  the  16th  to  the  20th  was  what  was  called  "  The 
Lesser  Festival,"  or  ''  The  Middle  of  the  Feast"  (verse 
14),  and  it  is  at  this  we  find  Him  present.  (Gomp. 
also  verse  37.) 


Not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret— t.e.,  not 
with  the  usual  company.  Judmig  from  His  pnctice 
at  another  time  (chap.  iv.  4),  He  would  so  throagh 
Samaria,  while  the  caravan  would  go  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan. 

(II)  The  Jews-— i.e.,  as  before,  and  as  in  verses  13  and 
15,  the  official  representatives  of  the  nation.  They  kept 
seeldng  Him  at  tne  feast,  where  they  naturally  expected 
that  He  would  be,  and  kept  asking,  without  niunfai^ 
Him,  Where  is  He  P  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
Where  is  this  fellow  P  Their  question  points  out  tli&t 
their  hostility  had  Kone  as  far  as  a  defimte  plot  agunst 
Him,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  was  wiaely  spread. 

W  And  there  was  much  murmuring  among 
the  people.— The  original  word  for   "peonle"  is 
here,  and  here  only  in  St.  John,  in  the  pmnu,  and  is 
best  rendered  by  multitudes.  It  refers  to  the  throng  of 
people  assembled  during  the  various  parts  of  the  ntuil 
of  the  feast,  and,  perhaps,  specially  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  Galilean  midtitude,  some  of  whom  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  last  great  work  recorded  in  this  Gospel,  and 
eiome  of  whom  liad  been  present  at  other  works,  and 
influenced  by  other  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Judsan  mnltituae,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  accepting  Him  in  the  same 
degree  by  the  stronger   influence  of  the  luerardiy- 
Among  these  multitudes  there  arose,  as  before  amoDj^ 
the  Jews  and  among  the  disciples  (chap.  vi.  41  and  61), 
a  murmuring ;  but  the  subject  of  this  discussion  Is  not 
His  teaching,  but  His  character.    Their  practical  test- 
question  was,  Is  He  a    fi^ood  man,  or  a  deceiver. 
(Gomp.  Matt,  xxvii.  63.)    Some  would  think  of  deeds 
and  words  which  established  His   goodness  beyond 
all  doubt ;  but  if  He  is  a  good  man,  then  Hb  claim 
cannot  be  false.    Others  woxQd  think  of  deceivers,  nho 
had  led  away  the  multitude  before  (comp.  Notes  on 
Acts  V.  36,  37),  and  that  He  was  one  of  them. 

(13)  No  man  cannot  fairly  be  limited,  as  it  goienllT 
has  been,  to  the  multitude  who  believed  in  Him.  It 
discloses  to  us  rather  a  reign  of  terror,  in  wlucli  opimon 
was  stifled,  and  men  dared  not  sneak  openly  on  either  sidd 
until  authority  had  determinea  what  they  should  say. 

(i«)  Now  about  the  midst  of  the  feast.— Better. 
But  now,  when  it  woe  the  middle  ofthefeeui.  (Comp. 
verse  8.)  This  was  the  technical  Choi  M&id  or  Ho  at 
Katim,  « the  Middle  of  the  Feast,"  or  "  the  Lesser 
Feast."  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  ereater  festiral 
itself,  and  now  He  appears  m  the  Temple,  as  far  as  w 
know,  for  the  first  time  as  a  public  teacher,  probabk 
(verse  19)  as  an  expounder  of  some  Scripture  which 
had  been  read. 

(15)  How  knoweth  this  man  letters  ?—;l%^ 
spirit  is  seen  in  that  at  which  they  marvel.  It  is  not 
the  substance  of  His  teaching  that  excites  their  atten- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  He  who  has  never  been  teelmi- 
cally  trained  as  a  Babbi  is  acquainted  with  the  literatois 
of  uie  schools.     (See  Acts  zxvi.  24,  "much  leanung," 
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Doing  and  Knowing. 


ST.  JOHN,  VII. 


TJie  Jews  did  not  the  Zata 


having  never  learned?  (^•^  Jesus  an- 
swered them,  and  said,  Mj  doctrine  is 
not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  ^^^^  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself.  ^^®)  He  that 
speaketh  of  himself  seeketh  his  own 
glory :   but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory 
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that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no 
unrighteousness  is  in  him.  (^>  Did  not 
Moses  give  you  the  law,*  and  yet  none  of 
you  keepeth  the  law?  "Why  go  ye 
about  to  kill  me  ?*  (^>  The  people  an- 
swered and  said,  Thou  hast  a  devil: 
who  goeth  about  to  kill  thee  ?  ^^i)  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  have 


where  "learning"  represents  the  word  here  rendered 
"  letters.")  He  is  to  them  as  a  layman  and  unlearned 
(oomp.  Note  on  Acts  iv.  13),  not  known  in  the  circles  of 
the  professional  expounders — ^a  demagoene,  who  de- 
eeiyed  the  multitude;  and  they  hear  Sum  speaking 
with  a  learning  and  wisdom  that  excites  their  wonder, 
and  unlocking  mysteries  of  which  they  thought  that 
they  only  possessea  the  key. 

(16)  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me. — The  answer  carries  them  once  more  to  the 
words  uttered  by  Him  at  the  last  feast  at  which  He 
had  been  present.  (Comp.  chap.  v.  19,  30.)  Then  He 
had  again  and  again  referred  to  the  Father  who  sent 
Him  (verses  38,  39,  44,  57),  and  claimed  as  His  own 
work  the  doing  of  the  Father's  will  (verse  30).  In 
the  Capernaum  synaffoffue,  in  the  hearing  of  some  of 
these  Jews,  He  had  declared  that  aU  who  were  taught 
of  Qod,  and  heard  and  learned  the  lesson,  would  come 
to  Him  (chap,  vi  45).  There  is,  then,  no  ground  for 
their  present  wonder.  The  teaching  which  is  His  in 
relation  to  them,  is  not  His  of  ong^nal  source.  He 
claims  to  be  in  His  humanity  as  a  messen^r,  cairying 
the  message  of  Him  that  sent  Him.  He  is  the  Word 
by  whom  tne  mind  of  Gk>d  is  spoken. 

Doctrine  represents  a  word  which  is  frequently 
used  in  the  Gkwpels,  of  our  Lord,  but  only  here  and  in 
the  next  verse  by  Him.  It  has  acquired  a  definite  and 
concrete  meaning  not  found  in  the  orinnal,  which  is 
better  rendered  by  teaching  (oomp.,  e.^.,  Mark  iv.  2)v 

(17)  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
iLnow  of  the  dootrine. — Better,  If  any  man  wiUeth 
to  do  His  will,  he  shaU  know  of  the  tecxhing.  The  stress 
is  upon  **  willeth,"  which  in  our  version  reads  as  if  it 
were  only  the  auxiliary  verb.  It  is  not  deed,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  faith ;  but  will,  whidi  precedes  it,  that  is 
here  spoken  of.  This  human  wiU  to  do  the  divine  will 
is  the  condition  of  knowing  it.  The  words  are  un- 
limited and  fw-reaching  in  tneir  meaning.  Those  who 
heard  them  would  naturally  understand  tnem,  as  it  was 
intended  they  should,  of  the  divine  will  expressed  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (verse  19),  but  thev  include 
the  will  of  Qod  revealed,  more  or  lees  clearly,  to  all 
men  and  in  aU  times.  Our  thoughts  dwell  naturally 
on  representative  lives,  such  as  those  of  Saul  the 
Pharisee,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  Justin  the  philo- 
sopher ;  but  the  truth  holdsgood  for  every  honest  neart 
in  every  walk  of  life.  The  "any  man"  of  CJhrist's 
own  words  excludes  none  from  its  reach,  and  the  voice 
of  comfort  and  of  hope  is  spoken  alike  to  all  in  our 
ignorance,  fears,  doubts — ^that  he  who  in  very  deed 
willeth  to  do  God's  wiU,  diall  not  fail  to  know,  now 
or  in  the  life  to  come,  of  the  teaching  whether  it  be  of 
Grod.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  v.  44  e^  eeq,,  and  vi.  29 
and  45.) 

(18)  He  that  speaketh  of  himself.— Again  the 
words  repeat  the  thoughts  of  the  earlier  discourse. 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  v.  41—44.)  They  contrast  His  posi- 
tion aikd  that  of  His  hearers.  Professional  teachers, 
they  sought  glory  one  irom  another,  and  regarded 


their  teaching  as  of  themselves,  the  special  honour 
of  their  caste.  In  the  pride  of  their  own  knowledge 
they  willed  not  the  glory  of  God,  and  so  had  not 
the  faculty  to  know  and  receive  His  teaching.  He 
sought  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  therefore 
was  true,  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  will  of  Gk>d. 
The  effect  of  the  submission  of  His  will  to  the  Father's, 
and  His  seeking  in  word  and  work  the  Father*s  gloi^, 
was  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  unrighteousness  in 
Him.  This  emphasis  laid  upon  truth  and  righteous- 
ness has  reference  to  the  charges  which  they  are  plotting 
against  Him,  and  which  have  already  been  expressed  in 
the  murmuring  of  the  multitude  (verse  12).  The  words 
are  dearlv  to  be  explained  with  special  reference  to 
tiieir  position  and  His,  but  the  general  form  of  the 
expressions,  "He  that  speaketh  of  nimself  .  .  ."  "He 
that  seeketh  His  glory  .  .  ."  show  that  this  is  not  the 
exclusive  reference.  They,  too,  hold  good  of  every 
man  who  speaketh  of  himself,  and  of  every  man  who 
seeketh  the  glory  of  Him  that  sent  Him. 

(19)  Did  not  Moses  .  .  .  P— The  note  of  interroga- 
tion should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause.  Tlie 
verse  would  then  read,  IHd  not  Moses  give  you  the  Law  / 
and  none  of  you  doeth  the  Law.  Why  seek  ye  to  kiU  Me  ? 
So  far  from  the  will  to  do  God's  will,  without  which  thev 
could  not  know  His  teaching,  they  had  the  Law,  whicn 
thev  all  professed  to  accept,  and  yet  no  one  kept  it  (chap. 
V.  45— -47).  This  thought  follows  naturally  on  verses  17 
and  18,  and.  like  the  whole  of  this  teaching,  grows  out 
of  the  trutns  of  chap.  v. ;  but  it  may  be  that  this 
reference  to  Moses  and  the  Law  has  a  special  fitness, 
as  suggested  by  the  feast.  Moses  had  commanded  that 
the  I^w  should  be  read  in  every  Sabbatical  year  at  this 
very  festival  (Deut.  xxxL  10) ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  current  year  was  a  Sabbatical 
year.  The  first  portion  of  the  Law  which  it  was 
customary  to  read  was  Deut.  i  1 — ^vi.  3.  Within  this 
section  (verse  17)  came  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  They  were,  then,  in  their  persecution  of  Him 
(chap.  V.  18),  breaking  the  Law,  of  which  their  presence 
at  the  feast  was  a  professed  obedience. 

(20)  The  i)eople. — They  know  that  the  rulers  have 
sought  for  Him  (verse  11),  but  are  not  aware  of 
their  intention  to  kill  Him.  When  this  is  referred  to, 
it  is  ''by  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem"  (verse  25). 
These  pilgrims  know  how  far  from  their  own  thoughts 
is  any  such  idea,  and  they  think  that  its  presence  in 
His  thoughts  must  be  the  work  of  a  demon.  (Comp. 
Note  on  Matt.  xi.  18.)  They  utter  this,  not  in  hostility, 
but  in  wonder  that  He  can  think  so. 

(^)  I  have  done  one  work — i.e.,  the  one  con- 
spicuous work  of  healing  the  infirm  man  on  tho 
Sabbath  day,  which  He  did  at  His  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. We  have  already  had  a  reference  to  other 
works  in  chap.  ii.  23,  and  He  Himself  refers  to  His 
many  g^d  works  in  chap.  x.  23. 

Ye  sll  marvel.— This  answer  is  addressed  to  the 
multitude  who  said  ''Thou  hast  a  devil,"  when  He 
spoke  of  the  intention  to  kill  Him.    This  work  on  the 
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Popular  OpmUm  about  CkrisL 


done  one  work,  and  je  all  marvel. 
(22)  Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  cir- 
cumcision ;*»  (not  because  it  is  of  Moses, 
but  of  the  fiithers;*)  and  ye  on  the 
sabbath  day  circumcise  a  man.  (^>  If 
a  man  on  the  sabbath  day  receive  cir- 
cumcision, that  the  law  of  Moses  should 
not  be  broken;^  are  ye  angry  at  me, 
because  I  have  made  a  man  every  whit 
whole  on  the  sabbath  day  ?  (^^  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,^  but 


a  her,  IS.  9l 
b  Gen.  17.  la 


1  Or.  wUJumt 
breakfna  the  law 
o/Mosc*. 


e  Dcut.  1. 1& 


judge  righteous  judgment.  ^25)  Then 
said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not 
this  he,  whom  they  seek  to  kill?  (*)  But, 
lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say 
nothing  unto  him.  Do  the  rulers  kno?r 
indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Cbrist? 
(27)  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence 
he  is  :  but  when  Christ  cometh,  no  man 
knoweth  whence  he  is.  W  Then  cried 
Jesus  in  the  temple  as  he  taught,  say- 
ing. Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know 


Sabbath  day,  which  provoked  the  deadly  hostility  of 
the  hierarchy  (chap.  v.  16,  18),  was  cause  of  wonder  to 
them  all.  They,  too,  though  not  in  the  same  degree, 
were  led  by  it  to  take  a  hostile  position. 

(22)  Moses  therefore  arave  unto  you  oircum- 
oision.— Some  MSS.,  and  many  editors,  phice  the 
"  therefore,"  or,  on  thU  account,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
verse,  reading,  "  Ye  aU  marvel  on  this  account,"  and 
then  the  present  verse,  ^'  Moses  gave  unto  ^ou  circum- 
cision .  .  ."  The  reading  of  our  version  is,  however, 
better  supported,  and  agrees  better  with  the  writer's 
st^le.  *'  On  this  account  hath  Moses  given  von  circum- 
cision, not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers." 
The  argument  is,  "  Te  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath  day 
because  circumcision  is  part  of  the  Mosaic  law;  but 
Moses  gave  you  circumcision  because  he  had  an  anterior 
and  hi^er  authority  for  it,  and  in  practice  you  recognise 
this  and  mi^e  it  override  the  Sabbath.  But  if  circum- 
cision is  allowed,  why  not  a  deed  of  mercy  P  This  is  the 
practice  and  precept  of  vour  rulers.  But  if  a  patriarchal 
rite  is  greater  than  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  because  the 
fathers  were  anterior  to  Moses,  how  much  more  an  act 
of  love,  which  is  anterior  to  all  time." 

A  man.— Used  here,  and  in  the  next  verse,  as 
equivalent  to  a  male  child,  as  in  chap.  xvL  21. 

(23)  That  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be 
broken.— The  text  here  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
marginal  reading,  though  the  latter  has  still  the  support 
of  considerable  authority.  In  the  one  case,  the  law 
which  may  not  be  broken  is  the  law  directing  circum- 
cision on  the  eighth  day.  In  the  other,  "without  break- 
ing the  law  of  Moses,"  refers  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  rule  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xviL  12, 
xxi.  4)  was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Ley.  xii.  3),  and 
strictly  adherea  to  —  we  have  examples  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21,  and  ^hil.  iii.  5 — ^and  if 
the  eighth  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  then,  according  to 
Kabbinic  precept,  "  circumcision  vacated  the  Sabbath." 
The  school  of  Hillel  the  Great — and  disciples  of  this 
school  were  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  chief  teachers 
at  Jerusalem  (comp.  Note  on  v.  89) — gave  as  a  reason 
for  this  that  the  "  babbath  Law  was  one  of  the  Negative 
and  the  Circumcision  Law  one  of  the  Positive  Precepts, 
and  that  the  Positive  destroys  the  Negative."  His 
appeid,  then,  is  an  example  of  His  knowledge  of  their 
technical  law,  at  which  they  wondered  in  verse  15. 
Indeed,  the  argument  itself  is  an  example  of  HiUel's  ^ 
first  great  law  of  interpretation — *'  that  the  Major  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Minor."  If  circumcision  be  lawf  lu  on 
the  Sabbath,  much  more  is  it  lawful  to  restore  the 
whole  man.  For  other  instances  in  which  our  Lord 
used  this  famous  Canon  of  Interpretation,  comp.  Matt, 
vii.  11  and  X.  29—31. 

(24)  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance. 
-^He  has  put  the  case  before  them  in  its  true  light, 


and  from  their  own  point  of  view.  There  was  another 
Positive  Precept  ox  Moses  which  these  judges  W6r» 
forgetting,  though  it,  too,  formed  part  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Law  read  at  Tabemades  (Deut.  i.  16, 17). 
^Gomp.  Note  on  verse  19.)    Let  them  who  profess  to 

Judge  Him  by  the  Law  obey  it,  and  form  a  just  ind 
lonest  opinion,  and  not  be  biassed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  mere  technicality.  Even  if  His  work  did  fall 
under  the  condemnation  of  what  they  held  to  be  t]i» 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  10),  they 
knew  perfectly  well — and  their  own  prachee  as  to  dr- 
cumdsion  proved  this — ^that  it  did  so  in  appearano& 
onlv. 

(25)  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem. 
— These  Jerusalemites  are  distinct  from  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  verse  20,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  intentioa 
which  seemed  so  impossible  to  the  latter. 

W  But  they,  too,  have  reason  for  wonder.  They 
hear  Him  speaking  openly,  and  those  who  sought  His 
death  listen  to  Hudq  without  reply.  Are  they,  then^ 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  His  dium  P 

Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  .  •  .  P— Bead,  Have 
the  rulers  come  to  know  indeed  that  this  Man  is  the 
Christ?  The  word  "very"  is  omitted  by  the  best 
MSS.  The  word  "indeed''  shows  that  the  oaes- 
tioners  think  it  impossible  that  the  rulers  can  hsTO 
recognised  Him. 

m  Howbeit  we  know  this  man.— They  at 
once  supply  a  corrective  answer  to  their  own  ws^ 
tion.  They  know  this  Man  whence  He  is.  He  is 
the  carpenter's  son,  and  His  mother,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  are  well  known  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  56).  Hb 
brothers,  indeed,  are  part  of  that  multitude  (rerse  10). 
They  know  that  the  Messiah  will  be  of  the  seed  and 
town  of  David  (verse  42);  but  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  an  earthly  home  and  earthly  relations,  and  all  their 
ideas  are  of  a  Beinff  who  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life,  and  whoso  immediate  origin 
no  man  can  Imow.  God's  Anointed  living  among  them 
as  a  man,  with  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  I  This 
cannot  be.  What  meant  the  coming  in  tho  clouds  of 
heayen  of  Daniel's  vision  ^Dan.  vii.  13),  or  the  cominf 
suddenly  to  the  Temple  ox  Malachi's  prophecy  ?  (Msl 
iii.  1.)    Why  did  Isaiah  teU  of  His  bdny"  Wonderful 

Counsellor,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prmce  of  PeaoeP' 
(Isa.  is.  6.)  In  such  thoughts  they  fulfilled  another 
prophecy  of  the  same  Isaii£,  which  their  own  Babbi» 
interpreted  of  the  Messiah,  *'He  hath  no  form  nor 
comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  Him,  tiiere  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him"  (Isa.  liii.  2). 

(2B)  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  he 
taught.— The  word  rendered  "  cried,"  implies  alww' 
an  elevation  of  voice  answering  to  the  intensity  of  ti^ 
speaker's  feeling.  (Comp.  in  this  Gospel  chaps,  i.  ld» 
vu.  37,  xii.  44.)    Here  this  feeling  hAS  been  loosed  by 
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Officers  sent  to  take  Him, 


whence  I  am:  and  I  am  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true, 
whom  ye  know  not.  ^^^  But  I  know 
him :  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath 
sent  me.  ^^^  Then  they  sought  to  take 
him:  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him, 
because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 
t^i)  And  many  of  the  people  believed  on 


him,  and  said,  When  Christ  cometh^ 
will  he  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done  ? 

(82)  rphe  Pharisees  heard  that  the 
people  murmured  such  things  con* 
ceming  him ;  and  the  Pharisees  and  the- 
chief  priests  sent  officers  to  take  him. 
(33)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Yet  a 


another  instance  of  their  misapprehension,  because  they 
think  of  the  outward  appearance  only,  and  therefore  do 
not  grasp  the  inner  truth.  They  know  whence  He  is ; 
they  had  been  taught  that  no  man  should  know  the 
Messiah's  origin,  and  therefore  they  think  He  is  not 
the  Christ.  And  this  technical  reason,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  have  never  fathomed,  is  enough  to  stifle 
every  growing  conviction,  and  to  annul  the  force  of  aU 
His  words  and  all  His  works !  St.  John  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  veir  Temple  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  the  act  of 
pubhc  teaching,  that  He  uttered  these  words,  and  he 
again  notices  this,  though  he  has  told  us  so  before 
(verses  14  and  26). 

Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I 
am. — ^He  takes  up  their  objection  in  order  to  refute  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true.  Those 
features  were  well  known  alike  to  friend  and  foe. 
With  minds  glowing  with  the  fire  of  love  or  of  hate, 
they  had  glased  upon  Him  as  He  walked  or  taught,  and 
His  form  had  fixed  itself  on  the  memory.  They  knew 
about  His  earthly  home  and  early  life  (verse  27),  but  all 
this  was  far  short  of  the  real  knowledge  of  Him.  It  is 
but  little  that  the  events  of  the  outer  life  tell  of  the 
true  life  and  being  even  of  a  brother  man.  Little  does 
a  man  know  even  his  bosom  friend ;  how  infinitely  far 
were  they,  with  minds  which  did  not  even  approacn  the 
true  method  of  knowledge,  from  knowing  Him  whom 
no  mind  can  fully  comprehend ! 

And  I  am  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  that 
sent  me  is  true.— Once  again  He  asserts  that  He 
claims  no  position  of  independence.  He  is  the  first 
great  Apostle  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  1),  but  He  is  not  self- 
commissioned.  Had  He  not  been  the  Christ,  their 
objection  that  they  knew  His  origin  might  have  had 
force.  But  sent  by  Him  who  is  the  really  existent  One, 
and  whom  they  knew  not,  His  origin  is  unknown  to  them, 
and  their  technical  test  is  fulfilled.  In  the  fullest  sense, 
they  neither  knew  Him  nor  from  whence  He  came. 

For  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  true,"  see  Note  on 
chap.  19.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  sense  of 
the  original  except  in  a  paraphrase.  We  must  keep, 
therefore,  the  ordinary  rendering,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  it  does  not  mean,  "  He  that  sent  Me  is  truthful," 
but  "  He  that  sent  Me  is  the  ideally  true  One."  "  You 
talk  of  person,  and  of  origin,  of  knowing  Me,  and  from 
whence  I  came,  but  all  this  is  knowledge  of  the  senses, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  phenomenal  world.  Being  is 
only  truly  Imown  in  relation  to  the  Eternal  Bemg. 
He  that  sent  Me  to  manifest  His  Being  in  the  world  is 
the  truly  existent  One.  In  Him  is  My  true  origin,  and 
Him  ye  know  not." 

(29)  But  I  know  him.— In  contrast  with  their 
ignorance  is  His  own  full  knowledge,  which  belonged 
to  One  only.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  18.)  The  pronoun 
"  I "  here,  as  "  ve  "  immediately  before,  is  emphatic. 

For  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  sent  me.— 
This  knowledge  is  here  based  upon  His  oneness  of 
essence,  and  upon  His  true  mission.    He  knows  God 


because  He  is  from  Him,  and  in  union  ever  one  with 
Him.  He  knows  Gk>d  because  He  is  in  His  humaa 
nature  the  representative  of  the  Divine  to  mankind. 

(30)  Then  they  sought  to  take  him.— The  tense 
is  imperfect,  marking  the  continuance  of  a  series  of 
efforts  to  take  Him.  The  persons  who  thus  sought  to> 
take  Him  are,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  people  are  mentioned  in  contrast  in  the  next  verse 
For  we  present  their  efforts  are  confined  to  plots.  No 
one  attempts  to  use  actual  force. 

His  hour  was  not  yet  come.— This  is  the 
writer's  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  seek 
to  take  Him.  Jesus  had  Himself  used  these  words  at 
the  first  sign  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (chap.  ii.  4),  and  ag&in 
before  going  up  to  this  very  festival  (verse  6).  The 
beloved  discij^e  has  learnt  uie  religious  interpretation 
of  history.  That  the  hour  was  not  yet  come,  was  not 
the  immediate  cause  which  influenced  those  who 
desired,  but  dared  not,  to  lay  hands  upon  Him.  The  next 
verse  points  out  that  there  was  a  division  in  the  multi- 
tude (comp.  verses  43  and  44),  and  in  the  uncertainty 
of  what  the  consequences  may  be,  no  one  was  bold 
enough  to  take  the  decisive  step.  But  if  not  the 
immediate  cause,  the  writer  regaros  it  as  the  primary 
cause.  Looking  back  on  the  life  of  his  Lord,  m)m  the 
old  age  of  his  own  life,  so  full  of  eventful  issues,  he 
has  learnt  that  every  deed  of  that  life,  as  every  deed 
of  every  life,  had  its  hour  mapped  out  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God. 

(31)  And  many  of  the  people  believed  on. 
him. — This  verse  shows  an  advance  in  their  faith.  In 
verse  12  we  found  "some"  asserting  that  "He  is  a 
good  man."  Now  "  many  "  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
for  this  is  the  force  of  the  words,  "  believed  in  Him.*' 
(Comp.  verse  5,  and  Note  there.) 

When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more 
miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath 
done  P — ^They  believe  that  the  Christ  has  come,  but 
express  the  common  thought  of  Messianic  miracles  in 
a  question  which  must  have  a  negative  answer.  The 
Messiah  who  is  expected  is  not  expected  to  do  greater 
miracles  than  these.  The  Messianic  idea  is  therefore 
fulfilled,  and  He  who  has  fulfilled  it  must  be  the  very 
Christ. 

(32)  The  Pharisees  heard  that  the  people 
murmured. — Or,  more  exactly,  the  Pharisees  heard 
the  mvUitude  murnvwring.  In  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse,  the  Authorised  version  follows  the  order  of  the 
Received  text,  but  almost  all  the  better  MSS.  read,  "  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees."  We  have  to  think  of 
the  Pharisees  as  taJdng  the  first  steps.  They  see  that 
faith  in  Hun  is  sprewling  among  the  multitude,  and 
that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  hastily  call 
together  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  chief  priests,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  Sadducees,  join  with  them  in  an 
official  resolve  to  take  Him  by  force. 

(33)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.— It  should 
rather  be,  Therefore  said  Jesiu.  He  said  this  because 
they  sent  to  take  Him.    The  better  MSS.  omit  "  unto 
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little  while  am  I  with  you,  and  then  1 
go  unto  him  that  sent  me.  ^^^  Ye  shall 
aeek  me/  and  shall  not  find  me:  and 
where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come. 


ach.U.Sl 
1  Or,  Onekt. 


(8S)  Xhen  said  the  Jews  among  them- 
selves. Whither  will  he  go,  that  we  shall 
not  find  him?  wiU  he  go  unto  the  dis- 
persed  among  the  Gentiles,^  and  teach 


them,"  and  it  is  clear,  from  verse  35,  that  the  words 
«re  addressed  to  the  hierarchy  generallj. 

Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you.— Their  action 
is  the  first  attempt  to  take  Him  by  force.  It  bri^Ks  to 
His  mind  the  thought  that  the  end  is  at  hand,  fat  a 
little  while  more,  and  the  hour  will  have  come.  The 
manifestation  of  God*s  love  to  man  will  then  be  completed 
in  its  crowning  sacrifice,  and  when  the  work  of  His  mis- 
sion is  completed,  He  will  return  to  Him  that  sent  Him. 

(34)  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find 
me. — These  words  are  to  be  interpreted  in  connection 
with  chap.  viiL  21,  where  they  are  repeated,  and  with 
chap.  xiii.  33,  where  they  are  quoted  and  applied  to  the 
disciples.  This  will  exdnde  any  special  reference,  snch 
as  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  seeking 
Him  in  ike  miseries  whidi  should  follow,  which  most 
expositors  have  found  here.  The  words  refer  rather  to 
the  more  general  truth  now  present  to  His  mind,  and 
applicable  to  all  alike,  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
He  would  return  to  the  Father,  and  His  bodilv  presence 
wonld  be  unapproachable,  alike  by  those  wno  should 
seek  in  hatred,  or  those  who  should  seek  in  love. 

(35)  Whither  will  he  go  that  we  shall  not  find 
him  P — He  had  said  in  verse  33,  "  I  go  unto  Him  that 
sent  Me,"  and  in  verse  28  He  had  cbclared  that  they 
knew  not  Him  that  sent  Him.  There  is,  then,  no 
contradiction  between  these  verses,  and  their  question, 
strange  as  it  seems,  is  but  another  instance  of  their 
total  want  of  power  to  read  any  meaning  which  does 
not  lie  upon  the  surface.  He  is  ffoing  away,  and  thev 
will  not  DO  able  to  find  Him,  ana  they  can  only  thint 
of  distant  lands  where  other  Jews  hadgone,  as  of 
Babylon,  or  of  Egypt,  or  of  Greece.  TVul  He  join 
some  distant  colony  of  Jews  where  they  cannot  f oUow 
Him  P  They  have  no  thought  of  His  death  and  return 
to  His  Father's  home. 

Will  he  go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the 
GentaleSy  and  teach  the  GtontHes  P— Better,  WiU 
He  go  wito  the  dispernon  among  the  QentUea,  and 
teach  the  Oentiles?  The  word  for  "dispersion" 
{9tainropd,  diaapora)  occurs  again,  in  the  New  Testament, 
onlv  in  tiie  opening  verses  d!  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
ana  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  in  both  these 
passages  represented  by  the  English  word  ''  scattered." 
The  only  otner  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bible, 
is  in  the  Qreek  version  (LXX.)  of  Ps.  cxlvi.  2.  (In 
Authorised  version,  cxlvii.  2,  **  He  gathereth  toother 
the  outcasts  of  Israel.")  It  is  also  found  in  2  Mace. 
i.  27,  "  (rather  those  together  that  are  scattered  from 
ns."  (Comp.  Jos.  Ware,  vii.  3,  §  3 ;  Ant,  xiL  1—3 ; 
XV.  3, 1 1.)  The  abstract  word  is  used  like  "  the  circum- 
cision," e.g.f  as  a  comprehensive  title  for  the  individuals 
included  in  it.  These  were  the  Jews  who  did  not  dwell 
-within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  spreading  from 
the  three  chief  centres.  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
were  found  in  every  piut  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
Babylonian  Diaspora  owed  its  orig^  to  the  vast  number 
of  exiles  who  pr^erred  to  remain  in  the  positions  they 
had  acquired  for  themselves  in  their  new  homes,  and 
did  not  return  to  Palestine  after  the  Captivity.  They 
were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  and  were 
scattered  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  Diaspora,  we 
find  traces  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  m  Jer.  xli.  17,  and 


xliL  18.    Their  numbers  were  greatly  increased  imder 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  so  that  they 
extended  over  the  whole  country  (Jos.  Ant.  xtL  7, 
§2).     Much  less  numerous  than  their  brethren  of 
Babylonia,  and  regarded  as  less  pure  in  descent,  thej 
have,  through  their  contact  with  Western  thought  and 
the  Greek  language,  left  a  deeper  and  wider  influence  on 
after  ages.  To  thm  we  owe  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  Jewish  philosophers,  two  of  the  most  important 
inflnenoes  wnich  first  prepared  the  wa^  for,  and  after- 
wards moulded  the  forms  of,  Christianity.    The  Byrian 
Diaspora  is  traced  by  Josephus  (Ant,  viL  3,  §1)  to  the 
conquests  of  Seleucus  Nicator  (b.c.  300).    Under  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  spread  over 
a  wider  area,  including  the  whole  of  Asia  lolnor,  and 
thence  to  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Greece.    It  wu 
less  numerous  than  either  that  of  Babylonia  or  that  of 
Egypt,  but  the  synagogues  of  this  Diaspora  formed  the 
connecting-links  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
revelation,  and  were  the  first  buildings  in  which  Jesos 
was  preached  as  the  Messiah. 

But  though  thus  scattered  abroad,  the  Jews  o!  the 
Diaspora  regarded  Jerusalem  as  the  common  religions 
centro,  and  maintained  a  dose  communion  with  the 
spiritual   authorities  who   dwelt   there.       They   sent 
liberal  offerings  to  the  Temple,  and  were  represented  bj 
numerous  synago^es  in  the  city,  and  flocked  in  lar^ 
numbers  to  the  chief  f  estiyals.   (Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  iL 
9 — II.)  The  Diaspora,  then,  was  a  network  of  Judaism, 
spreading  to  eveiy  place  of  intellectual  or  commerctti 
importance,  and  linking  it  to  Jemsalemy  and  a  means 
by  which  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
familiarly  known,  even  in  the  cities  of  the  Grentiles. 
"  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day"" 
(Acts  XV.  21). 

Such  was  the  dispersion  among  the  Grentilee  of  which 
these  rulers  of  the  Jews  speak.    Thej  ask  tbe  question 
in  evident  scorn.    *'  Will  tnis  Babbi,  leaving  Jenisalem. 
the  centre  of  light  and  learning,  go  to  those  who  dwell 
among  the  heathen,  and  become  a  teacher  of  the  rerj 
heathen  themselves  ?  "    We  feel  that  there  is  some  Ivt 
which  g^ves  point  to  their  auestion,  and  ia  not  apparent 
in  the  narrativa    We  shall  find  this,  it  may  be,  if  we 
remember  that  He  Himself  had  before  this  crossed  the 
limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  given  words  to  teach 
and  power  to  save,  in  the  case  of  the  Oreek  woman  who 
was  a  Syro-Phoenician  by  nation.      (Comp.  Notes  on 
Matt.  XV.  21—28 ;  Mark  vii.  24--30.)     More  f  nlly  still 
do  the  words  find  their  interpretation   in  the  aft^r 
history.    They  are,  like  the  words  of  Caiaphas  (chap, 
zi.  49^—51),   an  tmconscious  prophecy,   an^  may  he 
taken  as  summing  up  in  one  sentence  the  method  of 
procedure  in  the  earnest  mission- work  of  the  chnreh. 
The  great  high-roads  of  the  Diaspora  were  those  which 
the  Apostles  followed.    Every  apostolic  church  of  the 
Gentiles  may  be  said  to  have  grown  oat  of  a  eyna^ogne  of 
the  Jews.     There  is  a  strudng  instance  of  t£e  ironjr 
of  history,  in  the  fact  that  the  very  words  of  these  Jews 
of  Palestine  are  recorded  in  the  Greek  language,  bj  « 
Jew  of  Palestine,  presiding  over  a  Christian  church,  in 
a  Gentile  city. 

For  "  Gentiles,"  the  margin  reads  **  Greeks,"  and 
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The  Living  Water. 


the  Gentiles  P  W  What  manner  of 
saying  is  this  that  he  said,  Ye  shall 
seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me:  and 
where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  comeP 
(37)  Xn  the    last  day,'  that  great  day 


b  Dent.  1&  IS. 


of  the  feast,  Jesns  stood  and  cried, 
saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me,  and  drink.  (^)  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,*  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
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assembly  on  the  eighth  di^.    V 
words  in  Lot.  zziii.  35,  36,  39, 


this  is  the  more  exact  translation,  bat  the  almost 
oonstant  New  Testament  nse  of  the  word  is  in  distinction 
from  Jews,  and  onr  translators  felt  rightly  that  this  is 
better  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  the  word  "  Gentiles." 
(Gomp.  Notes  on  Mark  vii.  26  and  Acts  zi  20.)  We 
most  be  carefnl  to  avoid  the  not  unfreqnent  mistake  of 
rendering  the  word  as  though  it  were  ''Hellenist," 
which  means  a  GrsBcised  Jew.  This  is  to  miss  the 
point  of  their  scorn,  which  is  in  the  idea  of  His  teaching 
those  ontaide  the  pale  of  Judaism. 

(86)  What  manner  of  saying  is  this  .  .  .  P— We 
get  a  better  sense  by  omitting  the  words  in  italics, 
and  reading,  "  What  sa^g  is  this  .  .  .  ?**  Their 
seom  does  not  solve  their  difficulty,  and  gives  place  to 
wonder.  Thevf eel  His  words  cannot  mean  what  they 
have  said.  "  What,  then,  do  they  mean  P  What  is  the 
force  of  His  saying  P  " 

(37)  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
Ibast. — ^The  question  whether  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
day  of  the  feast  is  intended  here,  is  one  of  antiquarian 
rather  than  of  practical  interest.  The  words  command- 
ing the  observance  in  Dent.  zvi.  13,  and  Num.  xzix. 
12,  mention  only  seven  days ;  but  this  latter  passage  is 
foUowed  in  verse  35  by  a  reference  to  the  solemn 

With  this  agree  the 
and  Neh.  viii.  18. 
Later  the  eight  days  of  the  festival  are  certainly  spoken 
of  as  in  the  Talmud,  in  2  Mace.  x.  6,  and  «fos.  Ant. 
m.  10,  §  4.  The  best  modem  authorities  are  for  the 
most  part  agreed  that  it  was  the  eighth  day,  i.e.,  the 
22nd  of  Tishri,  that  is  here  referred  to.  It  was  the 
''great  day"  as  the  octave  of  the  feast,  and  the  day  of 
holy  convocation. 

JTesus  stood  and  cried.— Comp.  Note  on  verse  28. 
Here  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  writer  remembers 
the  attitude  as  well  as  the  voice. 

If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink. — ^These  words  were  almost  certainly  sug- 
gested by  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  festival,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  solemn  procession  with  music,  and  headed 
by  a  priest,  which  went  on  each  mominfl^  from  the 
l^mple  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where  the  pnest  filled  a 
golden  vase  with  water  and  carried  it  to  the  Temple 
amid  the  joyful  cries  of  the  people.  He  then  poured 
it  out  on  tne  western  side  of  the  altar  of  bumt-osering; 
while  another  priest  poured  a  drink-ofEering  of  wine, 
ikt  the  same  time,  on  tne  eastern  side  of  the  altar,  and 
tiie  people  during  this  act  chanted  the  words  of  **  the 
Hallel,"  Pss.  cxiii. — cxviii.  If  we  accept  the  eighth 
day  as  that  referred  to  in  this  verse,  then  this  ceremony 
was  not  repeated;  but  its  very  absence  may  have 
fiuggested  the  fuller  dedaration  of  the  reality  of 
which  it  was  the  representation.  The  current  SLah- 
binical  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  connected  it 
with  the  girt  of  the  latter  rain,  which  was  at  this 
season;  and  also  with  the  g^t  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Talmud  says  expressly,  "Therefore  is  its  name 
called  the  house  of  drawing,  because  from^  thence 
is  drawn  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  it  is  said,  "  with  joy  shaU 
ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  (Jer, 
Sticea,  v.  1).  Thoughts  like  these  would  be  connected 
with  this  ritual  by  the  Jews  and  by  Jesus  Himself,  and 
the  exact  form  which  His  own  thought  takes  is  marked 
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by  the  words,  *'  If  any  man  thirst."  He  stands  there 
on  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  and  around  Him  are  men 
who  for  seven  successive  mornings  have  witnessed  acts 
and  uttered  words  telling,  though  they  know  it  not,  of 
the  true  satisfaction  of  spiritual  thirst,  and  thinking 
of  the  descent  of  showers  on  the  thirsty  ground,  and  in 
some  vague  way  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence.  They 
are  as  the  woman  of  Samana  was  by  the  side  of  the 
true  well.  For  every  one  who  reaUv  knew  his  need, 
the  source  of  living  water  was  at  hima.  (Comp.  Notes 
on  chap.  iv.  7 — 15.)  That  very  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
with  its  dwelling  in  tents,  moreover,  brought  vividly  to 
their  minds  the  wilderness-life;  and  as  in  the  past 
chapter  the  manna  has  formed  the  basis  of  EEis  teach- 
ing about  the  Bread  of  Life,  so  here  the  striking  of  the 
rock  and  the  streams  gushing  forth  in  the  desert  would 
be  present  to  their  minds.  £i  the  interpretation  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  was  taugnt  in  the  schools 
of  Jerusalem,  "  that  rock  was  Christ "  (1  Cor.  x.  4). 

(^)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  English  version 
rightly  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  here ;  though 
representatives  of  both  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
scnools  of  interpretation  have  tried  so  to  read  the  verse 
as  to  avoid  its  oifficulties.  Some  would  attach  the  first 
danse  to  the  preceding  verse,  reading,  "If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me;  and  let  him  that  be- 
lieveth on  Me  drink."  Others  would  have  us  think 
that  the  words,  "as  the  Scripture  hath  said,"  belong 
to  the  clause  before  them,  and  not  to  that  which  follows, 
making  the  sense,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  out  of  his  beUy  (I  say)  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.*'  The  reader  of  the  English 
will,  it  is  believed,  feel,  and  the  reader  of  the  Greek 
will  feel  still  more  strongly,  that  these  are  attempts  to 
avoid  what  it  is  hard  to  explain,  and  that  while  they 
miss  the  difficulty  they  also  miss  the  meaning. 

He  that  believeth  on  me  .  .  .—We  have  here 
an  advance  on  the  thought,  "If  any  man  thirst  let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink."  That  represented 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  individual  mind.  This  teaches 
the  fuller  truth  that  every  one  in  living  communion 
with  Christ  becomes  himself  the  centre  of  spiritual 
influence.  There  is  in  him  a  power  of  life  which, 
when  quickened  by  faith,  flows  forth  as  a  river, 
carrying  life  and  refreshment  to  others.  No  spirit 
grasps  a  great  truth  which  satisfies  its  own  yeammgs 
as  tne  waters  of  the  fountain  slake  physical  thirst, 
without  longing  to  send  it  forth  to  others  who  are 
seeking  what  he  himself  had  sought.  There  is  in 
him  a  river  whose  waters  no  barrier  can  confine. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  and  the  evangelist, 
of  the  martyr  and  the  missionary.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  every  great  teacher.  It  is  the  link  which  bmds 
men  together  and  mi^es  the  life  of  every  Christian 
approacm  the  l^e  of  Christ,  for  he  lives  not  for  him- 
self but  for  the  world. 

The  exact  words  '^  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water,"  are  not  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet 
Christ  Himself  utters  them  with  the  formula  of  quo- 
tation. This  will  be  a  difficulty  only  to  those  who 
value  letter  and  syllable  above  spirit  and  substance. 
It  may  be  that  tne  words  which  our  Lord  actually 


He  spake  of  the  Spirit, 


ST.  JOHN,  VII. 


Popular  ThouglUa  of  Uie  Mtmtk 


rivers  of  living  water.  ^^>  (But  this 
spake  he  of  the  Spirit,*  which  they  that 
believe  on  him  should  receive:  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  ;  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.) 

<^>  Many  of  the  people  therefore, 
when  they  heard  this  saying,  said.  Of  a 
truth  this  is  the  Prophet.  <*^)  Others 
said,  This  is  the  Christ.  But  some 
said,  Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Gralilee? 


b  Matt.  S.  & 

alsa.  44.  S;  Joel 
1.28. 


(^>  Hath  not  the  scripture  said,*  That 
Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and 
out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
David  was  ?  *  ^^^  So  there  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  people  because  of  him. 
(**^  And  some  of  them  would  have  taken 
him ;  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him. 

<^^  Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees;  and  they  said 
unto  them,  Why  have  ye  not  brought 


uttered  in  the  current  language  of  Jerusalem  were 
nearer  to  the  very  words  of  some  passa^  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  thej  seem  to  be  in  the  Ureek  form  in 
which  St.  John  has  preserved  them  to  us.  But  it  is  in- 
structive that  the  thought  is  that  which  our  Lord  Him- 
self, or  St.  John  as  representing  Him,  considers  as  the 
essence  of  the  quotation.  The  Uiought  meets  us  again 
and  again  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  the  following 
passages :  Ex.  xvii.  6 ;  Num.  xz.  11 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8 ;  Isa. 
xliv.  3 ;  Iv.  1 ;  Iviii.  11 ;  Joel  iii.  1,  23 ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1, 
12 ;  Zech.  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  8. 

This  frequent  reference  to  the  refreshment  and  life- 
giving  power  of  water  is  the  more  natural  in  the  East, 
where  drought  is  a  fearful  evil  ever  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  a  well  of  water  a  blessing  always  sought  for  as  the 
first  necessity  of  life. 

The  abundance  is  suggested  bv  the  contrast  between 
the  small  (quantity  poured  out  m  the  Temple  and  the 
streams  which  flowed  from  the  rock  struck  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  vessel  they  carried  contained  but  three 
logs,  or  about  a  quart,  of  water,  brought  from  the  tank 
of  Siloam.  This  was  poured  through  a  perforated 
silver  bowl.  In  the  spintual  interpretation  the  water 
shall  not  be  carried  to  the  Temple,  for  every  believer 
shall  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  a  source  of 
life;  it  shall  not  be  a  limited  quantity  in  vessels  of 
0old  and  silver,  but  shall  be  as  rivers  bursting  forth  in 
{heir  strength  and  fulness. 

(8»)  The  word  "  given  "  is  omitted  in  nearly  all  MSS. 
except  the  Vatican.  "Holy"  before  Ghost  is  also 
probably  an  insertion,  though  it  is  found  in  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  versions.  These  are  additions  of 
copyists  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  from  all  possi- 
bility of  misinterpretation  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  is  more  fully  expounded  in 
caiaps.  xiv. — ^xvi.,  where  see  Notes. 

(40)  Many  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they 
heard  this  saying  .  .  .—  The  reading  of  the  best 
MBS.  is,  "Some  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they 
heard  these  sa3rin^." 

Of  a  truth  this  is  the  prophet-'i.e.,  the  Prophet 
foretold  by  Moses  in  Dent,  xviii.  15.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  i.  21  and  vi.  14.) 

(^)  Others  said  this  is  the  Christ.— The  Messiah 
is  distinguished  from  the  Prophet  in  the  words  of  the 
multitn^  there,  as  in  the  question  of  the  legates  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  chap.  L  20,  21. 

Shall  Christ  oome  out  of  Galilee  P— The  answer 
"  No  "  is  expected,  and  the  tense  is  present — Surely  the 
Messiah  cometh  not  out  of  Galilee  ? 

(42)  Hath  not  the  scripture  said  .  •  .—Comp. 
the  prophecies  in  Mic.  v.  1 ;  Isa.  xL  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5. 

where  David  was.— Comp.  the  history  in  1  Sam.  xvi. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of 
objection,  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  how  the 
Apostle,  if  he  really  knew  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  could  record  these  questions  with- 


out a  correction.  But  in  these  verses  he  is  giving  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative  that  he  gives  them 
just  as  they  really  occurred.  He,  remembering  the 
events  as  they  took  place,  can  with  perfect  historic  ntness 
record  the  passing  uioughts  and  words,  erroneous  as  they 
were.  A  writer  of  the  second  century  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  unintentionally  made  so  great  a  mistake, 
with  the  earlier  Gospels  before  him ;  nor  could  he  hare 
intentionallv  so  thrown  himself  into  the  spirit  of  a 
Jewish  multitude  as  to  invent  the  question.  (Comp. 
verse  52,  and  references  in  Note  there.) 

(^)  There  was  a  division  among  the  people.- 
The  word  for  division  is  our  word  **  schism."  It  is 
found  in  the  earlier  Goroels  in  one  instance  only,  "  the 
rent  is  made  worse  '*  (Mati  ix.  16 ;  Mark  ii.  21).  Tlus 
is  nearer  to  the  older  meaning  of  the  word,  which  b 
used,  for  example,  of  the  hoofs  of  animals,  and  the  leaves 
of  trees.  St.  John  uses  it  onl^  to  mark  this  rent  into 
two  parties  of  the  Jewish  multitude,  here  and  in  chap& 
ix.  16  and  x.  19.  In  Si  Paul  it  is  used  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Church  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  L  10;  xi  18; 
xii.  25).  The  use  of  the  word  in  its  ethical  sense  maj 
belong  in  some  special  way  to  Ephesus,  for  only  ia 
writings  from  this  dty  do  we  find  it  in  Biblical  Greek 
Later,  both  the  word  and  the  fact  denoted  by  it  passed 
into  the  history  of  the  Church. 

(^)  And  some  of  them  would  have  taken  him 
^-i.e.,  those  who  asked  "  Doth  the  Christ,  then,  come  ou^ 
of  Galilee  P  "  (verse  41.)  The  officers  of  the  Sanhedrin 
were  present  all  this  time  (verse  32),  and  are  immediatelf 
mentioned  as  distinct  from  tbe  "  some  *'  of  this  verse. 

No  man  laid  hands  on  him. — Comp.  verse  30. 
The  reason  is  not  here  repeated.  The  fact  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  existence  of  a  section  who  reoeiT«d 
Hun  as  the  Prophet  and  as  the  Christ,  and  in  ^art 
by  the  power  of  Eds  presence  and  words  which  im- 
pressed even  the  officers  sent  to  take  Han.  (Compi 
chap,  xviii.  6.) 

(^)  Then  oame  the  offloers  to  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees. — (Comp.  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  3.) 
They  had  been  sent  (verse  32),  not  with  a  definite 
warrant  to  bring  Him  by  force,  but  to  watcb  their 
opportunity,  and  seize  any  pretext  for  d<Mn^  so  which 
may  arise.  "  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  "  are  the 
Sanhedrin  who  met  (verse  32),  and»  thon^^h  it  was  b 
festival,  seemed  to  have  continued  in  session,  expedang 
the  return  of  their  servants. 

Why  have  ye  not  brought  him  P — l^&r  ques- 
tion shows  the  obiect  of  the  mission.  It  is  asked  is 
the  bitterness  of  aisappointed  craft.  In  the  jvesenee 
of  the  multitude  they  oared  not  proceed  by  open  foreft 
and  the  influence  they  feared  was  every  honr  guamg 
ground.  If  their  officers  could  have  bronght  Him  <» 
some  tedinical  charge  away  from  the  people  and  into 
their  own  chamber,  all  would  then  bave  been  in  thdr 
own  hands. 
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Conviction  of  the  Officers. 


ST.   JOHN,  VII. 


Qtiestian  of  NicodemvM, 


him  ?  f^J  The  officers  answered,  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  (^7>  Then 
answei^  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye 
also  deceived?  <^^  Have  any  of  the 
rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on 
him  ?  <^>  But  this  people  who  knoweth 
not  the  law  are  cursed.     <*^^  Nicodemus 


a  ch.aLS. 

bDent.    17,  8. 
&c.  and  19.16. 


saith  unto  them,  (he  that  came  to  Jesus 
j  by  night,'  being  one  of  them,)  <^^>  Doth 
J  our  law  judge  any  man,*  before  it  hear 
him,  and  know  what  he  doeth  ?  (^>  They 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou 
also  of  Galilee  ?  Search,  and  look :  for 
out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet. 


(^)  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.— Some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.,  including  the  Vatican,  have  a  shorter 
text,  "  Never  man  spake  thus  " ;  but  the  loneer  reading 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  very  officers  acknowledged  His 
power,  and  tell  the  professed  teachers,  whose  opinions 
and  words  were  the  mle  of  all  Jewish  life,  that  never 
man  spake  as  He  whom  they  sought  to  take !  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  section  immediately  preceding  (verses 
32 — 34),  St.  John  g^ves  us  onlv  a  re»mM  of  what  Jesus 
had  said,  and  that  words  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us  were  among  those  which  produced  so  profound  an 
impression  on  the  officers. 

(47)  Are  ye  also  deoeived  P— The  emphasis  is  upon 
the  ye.  "  Ye  whose  duty  it  is  simply  to  obey,  who  were 
sent  to  brin^  Him  captive  before  us — do  ye  also  yield  to 
His  power?"  It  is  the  Pharisees  who  ae^  tms,  and 
their  spirit  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  their  question. 
They  make  no  inquiry  as  to  what  He  had  said,  though 
it  must  have  struck  tnem  as  a  phenomenon  demanding 
explanation  that  their  own  officials  had  been  convinced 
by  His  teaching.  It  is  at  once  assumed  that  they,  too, 
had  been  deceived.  It  is  this  sect  of  the  Pharisees  who 
speak  of  Him  as  "  that  deceiver  "  (Matt,  xzvii.  63). 

(^)  The  rulers  were  the  Saimedrin,  among  whose 
official  duties  it  was  to  prevent  ^e  introduction  of  false 
doctrines.  (Gomp.  Note  on  i.  19.)  "  The  Pharisees  " 
were  the  orthodox  party  of  the  day,  and  they  are  the 

Sersons  who  ask  the  question.  The  matter  was  to  be 
ecided  by  authority,  and  not  by  truth.  In  the  pride 
of  the  certainty  that  no  one  in  a  position  of  power  or 
authority  had  believed  on  Jesus,  they  ask  the  scornful 
question,  "  Hath  any  one  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Phari- 
sees believed  P  "  lliey  are  stung  to  the  very  heart  at 
seeingfirst  the  multitude,  then  their  own  officials,  going 
after  Him.  They  know  not  that  there  is  one  sitting  in 
their  midst,  both  ruler  and  Pharisee,  who  long  bSore 
had  listened  to  the  teaching  of  the  Galilean,  and  was 
in  heart,  if  not  in  name,  a  disciple  (chap,  iii),  and  that 
during  this  very  feast  many  of  the  chief  Jews  will 
believe  on  Him  (chap.  viii.  30,  31). 

(^)  But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law 
.  .  .—The  words  express  "  Those  people  there,  among 
whom  you  have  been,  and  with  whose  opinion  you 
have  been  coinciding,  instead  of  holding  the  authorita- 
tive opinion  which  we  have  declared,  ana  which  we  alone 
can  declare.  We  are  the  interpreters  of  the  Law,  and 
have  the  key  of  knowledge.  That  ignorant  rabble  un- 
instructed  in  the  Law  are  cursed." 

Are  onrsed.— The  writings  of  the  Rabbis  are  full 
of  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  untutored  multitude, 
whom  they  called  'am  Mareie,  **  people  of  the  earth," 
as  opposed  to  those  instructed  in  the  Law,  whom  they 
called  *am^  kddeah,  "holy  people.*'  These  words  are 
an  expression  of  tliis  contempt.  Some  have  supposed 
that  tney  are  meant  to  express  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  they  use  as  a  weapon  of  compulsion  in 
chap.  ix.  22,  but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question  as 
applied  hero  to  the  multitude. 

(50)  On  the  character  of  Nicodemus,  see  Notes  on 
chap.  iii.   His  position  hero  is  that  of  a  friend  of  Jesus, 


who  still  does  not  dare  to  declare  himself  His  open 
follower. 

He  that  oame  to  Jesus  by  night.— Gomp.  Note 
on  iii.  2.  The  better  reading  here  is,  probably,  he  that 
came  to  Him  before. 

Being  one  of  them  contains  the  answer  to  their 
question,  "  Hath  any  one  (as  above)  of  the  rulers  or  of 
tne  Pharisees  believed  on  Him  P  "  (verse  48). 

(51)  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  P— He  iden- 
tifies Himself  with  them.  He,  like  diey,  is  an  expounder 
of  the  Law.  The  force  of  the  question  is  in  the  word 
'*  Law,"  which  they  had  used  but  the  moment  before  in 
their  soom  for  the  people  who  knew  not  the  Law. 
"  Well,  this  Law,  wluch  we  do  know  and  underetand, 
doth  it  judge  without  open  investigation  P  "  Did  they  in 
their  bund  zeal  forget  such  passages  as  Ex.  xxiii.  1; 
Deut.  i.  16, 17 ;  xix.  15  P  They  had  determined  a  death, 
and  were  seeldng  to  carry  their  sentence  into  effect  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  Law.  This  holy  people, 
instructed  in  the  Law — ^they  were  the  Law-breakers. 

Before  it  hear  him.— The  better  reading  is,  tmlees. 
it  hear  first  from  him. 

Ana  know  what  he  doeth — i.e.,  know  the  deed 
for  which  he  is  tried. 

(52)  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  P— They  seek  ta 
avoid  his  question,  to  which  thero  could  have  been  but 
one  answer,  by  a  counter-question  expressing  their  sur- 
prise at  the  position  he  is  taking  :  "  Surely  tnou  art  not 
also  of  Galilee  P  "  "  Thou  art  not  His  countryman,  as- 
many  of  this  multitude  are  P  *'  They  impljr  that  Nico- 
demus could  not  have  asked  a  question  wmch  claimed 
for  Jesus  the  simple  justice  of  the  Law  itself,  without 
being,  like  Him,  a  Galilean. 

Search,  and  look:  for  out  of  Gkdilee  ariseth 
no  prophet.— The  words  mean,  '*  Seareh  the  records, 
examine,  scrutinize  the  authorities."  (Ck>mp.  chap. 
V.  39.)  lliey  seek  to  pass  from  the  matter  of 
fact  immediately  before  them  to  the  question  of  au- 
thority. Their  generaHsation  includes  an  historical 
error  which  cannot  be  explained  away.  Jonah  is  de- 
scribed in  2  Kings  xiv.  25  as  of  Gath-hepher,  which 
was  a  town  of  Zebulun,  in  Lower  Galilee.  Possibly 
Elkosh,  the  birthplace  of  Nahum,  was  also  in  Galilee, 
and  Hosea  was  certainly  a  prophet  of  the  Northern 
Kiogdom,  though  not  necessarily  of  Galilee.  "Adverse 
criticism  would  lay  this  error  also  to  the  charge  of  the 
Evangelist.  (Gomp.  Notes  on  verse  42,  and  chaps,  i. 
45  and  viii.  33.)  £ut  the  obvious  explanation  is,  that 
the  Sanhedrin,  in  their  zeal  to  pross  their  foregone 
oondnsion  that  Jesus  is  not  a  prophet,  aro  not  bound 
by  strict  accuracy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  tho 
general  contempt  of  Judseans  for  Galilee,  this  asser- 
tion had  become  a  by-word,  especially  with  men  with 
so  little  of  the  historical  sense  as  the  later  Babbis. 
Ab  compared  with  Judaa,  it  was  true  that  Galilee  was 
not  a  country  of  prophets,  and  by- words  of  this  kind 
often  rest  on  imperfect  generalisations.  We  have  seen 
that  of  the  great  prophets  of  Christianity  all  were 
Gkdileans.  Judas  Iscariot  alone,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles^ 
was  probably  a  Judiean  (Note  on  chap.  vi.  71). 
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Scribes  amd  Pharisees  bring  unto  Him      ST.    JOHN,    VIII. 


a  WoTnan  taken  in  idultery. 


(53)  And  every  man  went  unto  his  own 
house. 


CHAPTER  Vm.  — (1)  Jesus  went 
unto  the  mount  of  Olives.  <*)  And 
early  in  the  morning  he  came  again  into 
the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came 
unto  him  ;  and  he  sat  down,  and  taught 
them.     (^)  And  the  scribes  and  Phari- 


A.D.  a. 


a  Ley.  la  la 


sees  brought  imto  him  a  woman  taken 
in  adultery ;  and  when  they  had  set  her 
in  the  midst,  (^)  they  say  mito  him, 
Master,  this  woman  was  tskken  in  adul- 
tery, in  the  very  act.  <*)  Now  Moses  m 
the  law  commanded  us,*  that  such 
should  be  stoned :  but  what  sayest  thonP 
(6)  This  they  said,  tempting  him,  that 
they  might  haye  to  accuse  him.    Bat 


(58)  The  section  which  follows  (chaps,  vii.  53 — viii.  11) 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  an  nndonhted 
addition  to  the  original  text  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
We  shall  find  reason  to  helieye  that  it  oelongs  to  the 
Apostolic  age,  and  preserves  to  ns  the  record  of  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  oar  Lord,  bnt  that  it  has  not 
come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  St.  John.  (Gomp.  Ex- 
cureus  B :  Some  Varumons  in  the  Text  of  8t.  John* a 
Gospel.)  While,  therefore,  it  is  printed  in  the  text 
here,  our  text  being  a  reprint  of  the  Authorised  version, 
without  addition  or  alteration,  the  reader  will  observe 
that  it  is  an  insertion  which  breaks  the  order  of  the 
discourse,  and  in  working  out  the  line  of  thought  will 
bear  this  in  mind. 

And  every  man  went  unto  his  own  house.— 
This  is  not  to  be  taken,  then,  as  marking  the  close  of 
the  discussion  in  the  Sanhedrin.  It  joins  the  inserted 
flection  with  something  which  has  preceded,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  judgmg  what  this  was. 

vin. 

(1)  It  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  artificial  division  into  chapters  often  mars  the  sense, 
that  one  verse  of  this  section  is  found  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  chapter,  and  the  remainder  in  this. 

Jesus  went  unto  the  mount  of  Olives.— The 
Mount  of  Olives  is  nowhere  mentioned  bv  St.  John. 
In  chap,  xviii.  1  he  describes  the  locality,  but  without 
this  name  (see  Note  there).    His  habit,  moreover,  in 

S'ving  topographical  detuls  of  Palestine  is  to  explain 
em  for  nis  Greek  readers.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  5.) 

(2)  And  early  in  the  morning  he  oame  again 
into  the  temple.— This  afifrees  with  His  custom 
during  the  week  preceding  the  Grucifixion.  (Gomp. 
Luke  xxi.  37,  38.)  The  words,  "  and  He  sat  down  and 
tauj^ht  them,"  are  not  found  in  the  Cambridge  MS., 
which  is  the  oldest  authority  for  the  section. 

(8)  And  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  .  .  .—This  is 
the  common  phrase  of  the  earlier  Gospels,  but  ''the 
scribes  *'  are  never  named  bv  St.  John.  His  word  to 
denote  the  hierarchy  in  their  opposition  to  Ghrist  is 
**  the  Jews."    (See  iNote  on  diap.  i.  19.) 

(*)  The  Cambridge  MS.  reads,  "the  priests  say 
unto  Him,  tempting  Him,  that  they  might  have  to 
accuse  BSm,"  adding  the  word  "  priests,"  and  placing 
here  the  first  words  of  the  sixth  verse  of  the  Ileceivea 
text. 

(5)  Now  Hoses  in  the  law  oommanded  us, 
that  such  should  be  stoned.— If  we  interpret  the 
words  strictly,  the  case  they  contemplate  is  not  that 
referred  to  in  Lev.  xx.  10,  and  quoted  here  in  the 
maTgin,  but  that  of  Deut.  xxii.  23,  24,  which  was  the 
only  case  for  which  stoning  was  specified  as  a  puiush- 
ment.  It  would  be  a  case  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  one  on  which  the  opinions 
of  later  Babbis  were  divided.  Strangulation  was  re- 
garded as  the  punishment  intended  when  no  other  was 
specified;  and  in»the  Talmudic  distinction  in  cases  of 


this  kind,  stoning  and  strangulation  are  named  as  tlie 
respective  punishments : — "  Filia  Israelits,  si  adoltera 
cum  nupta,  stran^nlanda ;  cum  desponsata  tantnm, 
lapidanda.  Filia  Sacerdotis,  si  adultera  cum  nnpts, 
lapidanda;  cum  desponsata  tantum,  comburenda  (»ta- 
hedrin,  fol.  51,  2). 

But  what  sayest  thou  P— The  gaestion  is,  like 
that  about  the  tribute  moneyJMatt.  xxii.  17),  a  snare  in 
which  they  hope  to   take  Him  whatever  answer  H« 
gives.    If  He  answers  that  she  should  be  stoned,  thia 
would  excite  the  opposition  of  the  multitude,  for  a  Uz 
state  of  morality  had  piactically  made  the  laws  against 
unchastity  a  dead  letter.     The  immorality  of  Rome 
had  spread  through  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
although  the  Jews  were  less  infected  by  it  than  others, 
the  court  of  the  Herods  had  introduced  its  worst  f  orms, 
and  Ghrist  Himself  speaks  of  them  as  "  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation     (Matt.  xiL  39.     Gomp.  Jas.  vr. 
4).    To  have  pronounced   for  a  severe    law   against 
common  forms  of  sin  would  have  been  to  undennine 
popular  support^  and  it  is  this  only  that  the  rulers  had 
to  fear.    To  have  pronounced  for  capital  punishmeDft 
would  moreover  have  brought  Him  into  collision  with 
the  Roman  government,  which  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  of  life  and  death.     (Gomp.  chaps,  xviii.  31  and 
xix.  7.)    Had  He  uttered  a  word  in  derogation  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  chai^ge  of  treason— 
in  which  case  to  be  accused  was  practically  to  be  con- 
demned—  would  at  once  have  been  brought  against 
Him.    (Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  xix.  12,  15.)    It  is  cteariy 
the  more  severe  view  that  the  form  of  the  question 
is  intfflided  to  draw  forth.    "  Moses  said,  in  expien 
words,  .  .  . ;  what  dost  Thou  say  P     You  snivly  will 
not  differ  from  Moses P**    But  if  He  had  taken  the 
laxer  view,  then  this,  like  the  Sabbath  question,  would 
have  been  a  charge  of  breaking  the  Law.     He  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  as  a  false 
Messiah,  for  the  true  Messiah  was  to  establish  the  Law. 

(^)  On  the  text,  see  Note  on  verse  4.  Hie  ladi 
words,  in  italics,  which  are  an  explanatory  gloss,  Bhoold 
also  be  omitted.  The  verse  will  then  read,  "  Bat  Jesas 
stooped  down,  and  with  His  finger  wrote  on  the  sronnd  ' 
— or,  more  exactly,  was  writinq  on  the  grounSL  It  is 
the  imperfect  of  the  continued  action,  and  it  points  to 
the  narrator's  vivid  remembrance  of  the  scene.  What 
precise  meaning  we  are  to  attach  to  this  action  is,  and 
must  remain,  uncertain.  Any  inquiry  as  to  what  He 
wrote  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  narrative  would 
certainly  have  recorded  it  had  it  been  known;  and 
though  writing  on  sand  was  practised  in  the  Babbmic 
schools,  this  writing  was  on  the  pavement  of  the  Temrie 
(verse  2).  We  have  to  seek  the  meaning,  then,  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  action,  remembering  that  the  teaching 
by  action  and  gesture,  common  eveiyw^here,  has  alwajs 
been  specially  common  in  the  East ;  and  of  the  many  in- 
terpretations  which  may  be  given,  that  which  seems  upon 
the  whole  least  liable  to  objection  is,  that  He  depieeiM 
the  office  of  judge  which  they  wished  to  impose  on  HiiBi 
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I7ie  Accusers  are  Convieted  ; 


ST.  JOHN,  VIIL 


the  Accused  is  not  Condemned, 


Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger 
wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard 
them  not.  (^)  So  when  they  continued 
asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and 
said  unto  them.  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,'*  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her.  ^^  And  again  he  stooped  down, 
and  wrote  on  the  g^und.  (^)  And  they 
which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their 


a  Dent.  ir.  7. 


own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one, 
beginning  at  the  eldest,  en&n  unto  the 
last :  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the 
woman  standing  in  the  midst.  <^^)  When 
Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw 
none  but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her. 
Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  ? 
hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  ^^^  She 
said.  No  man.  Lord.    And  Jesus  said 


and  chose  this  method  of  intimating  that  He  took  no 
interest  in  what  they  were  saying.  The  commentators 
tell  ns  that  this  was  a  common  method  of  signifyinir 
intentional  disregard.  "~o     ^    o 

An  alternative  interpretation  may  be  suggested. 
They  had  quoted  the  Law,  and  asked  for  His  opinion. 
They  were  themselves  the  interpreters  of  the  Law.  He 
daimed  no  such  office.  (Gomp.  Lulro  xii.  14.)  He 
stoops  down  and  writes,  and  the  action  intimates  that 
the  Law  of  Grod  was  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  its 
decrees  were  immutable.  They,  bj  their  technical  in- 
terpretation and  tradition,  were  making  it  of  none 
effect.  He  came  to  fulfil  it.  The  majesir  of  duh^  is 
sinned  against  by  these  refinements  of  casuistry.  They 
are  now  daring  to  violate  the  sacredness  of  law  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  question  by  which  they  hope 
to  encompass  His  death.  The  solenm  ulence,  as  He 
stooped  down  in  that  Temple  and  wrote  upon  its  pave- 
ment, must  have  spoken  in  a  power  greater  than  that 
of  words. 

(7)  So  when  they  continued  asking  hini.^He 
would  have  avoided  their  question,  and  continued,  as  is 
here  implied,  for  some  time  in  the  action  of  writing ; 
but  they  will  now  interrupt  that  action.  It  seems 
to  them  that  He  cannot  avoid  the  snare  in  which 
they  have  placed  Him,  and  that  He  is  seeking  the 
only  escape  in  silence.  But  there  is  an  answer  of 
which  they  think  not,  and  this  He  stands  up  to  give. 

He  that  is  without  sin  among  you.— The  word 
rendered  "  without  sin  "  is.  frequent  in  the  classical 
writers,  but  is  found  in  this  place  only  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  takes  here  a  special  meaning  from  the 
context,  and  is  to  be  understood  of  the  dasis  of  sins  of 
which  her  sin  was  an  instance.  (Comp.  the  word 
"sinner"  as  used  in  Luke  viL  37.)  Oi  the  immo- 
rality among  the  Jewish  rulers,  which  gives  force  to 
these  words,  evidence  is  not  wanting.  Still  the  wider 
meaning  is  probably  not  excluded.  They  who  ask  this 
question  about  the  Seventh  Commandment  were  them- 
selves breaking  the  Sixth  and  the  Ninth.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  in  the  application  of  this  answer,  that  our  Lord 
does  not  lay  down  sinlessness  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  fitness  for  taking  part  in  the  punishment  of  ^nilt. 
This  would  be  to  nullify  law,  for  there  could  be 
then  no  human  executive  power.  He  is  not  speaking 
in  a  case  brought  before  the  appointed  tribunal,  but  in 
a  case  where  men  assume  to  themselves  the  position  of 
judges  of  another]s  ^^t.  In  the  judge,  while  he 
wears  the  robe  of  justice,  the  individual  man  ceases  to 
exist,  and  he  becomes  the  representative  of  Grod ;  but 
these  can  now  speak  only  as  men,  and  condemn  her 
only  by  the  contrast  of  a  higher  purity.  (Oomp.  Notes 
on  chap.  x.  34  et  seq,) 

Let  nim  first  oast  a  stone  at  her.— The  Received 
text  and  some  MSS.  Tnot  including  the  Cambridge  MS.) 
read  "the  stone,"  uie  stone  referred  to  in  verse  5. 
"  Let  him  first "  means  "  let  him  first  of  you  " ;  not 
"let  him  cast  the  first  stone."    This  was  the  duty  of 


the  witnesses.  (See  marginal  reference.)  We  must 
not  take  the  words  to  express  permission  only;  it  is 
an  imperative,  expressing  command. 

(8)  And  wrote  on  uie  ground.— The  Cambrid^ 
MS.  inserts,  ^'with  His  finger,"  as  in  verse  6.  TEe 
repeated  action  r^eats  His  determination  to  avoid  the 
office  of  judge.  He  has  answered  them,  and  He  leaves 
His  answer  to  do  its  work.  There  is  a  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  and  this,  while  He  now  writes  on  the 
ground,  is  convicting  tiiem. 

There  is  a  strange  addition  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
in  one  of  the  older  MSS.  of  this  section,  showing  how 
men  have  tried  to  give  a  definite  meaning  to  the  action 
of  writing.  It  reads,  "  and  vrrote  on  tne  ground  the 
sin  of  ea(m  one  of  them." 

(9)  The  readings  of  the  texts  here  differ  considerably, 
but  without^  any  essential  difference  of  meaning. 
"Being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience"  is  pro- 
bably an  addition  made  by  some  copyist  to  explain  the 
meaninjg^,  which  is  quite  clear  without  it. 

Beginning  at  tne  eldest. — Literally,  heginnUig  ai 
the  Mere ;  but  our  version  gives  the  right  sense,  and 
prevents  the  possible  mistake  of  understanding  the 
word  to  mean  the  elders  of  the  people.  So  **  the  last " 
should  probably  be  takea,  not  of  tne  lowest  in  official 
rank,  but  of  the  last  who  went  out 

And  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman 
standing  in  the  midst.~The  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  probably  stood  close  to  Him.  The  woman  was  at 
some  little  distance,  naturally  shrinking  from  their 
gaze;  but  there  is  a  crowd  of  people,  mduding  the 
disciples,  around  her,  for  they  are  in  the  Temple,  and 
before  this  interruption  He  was  engaged  in  teaching 
the  people  (verse  2).  Her  accusers  mbd  "set  her  in 
the  miast"  (verse  2),  where  she  now  stands.  The 
whole  scene  is  pictured  with  the  minute  detail  of  an 
eye-witness,  who  remembers  how  the  persons  were 
grouped,  how  the  accusers  went  out  one  after  another, 
and  ^then,  how  Jesus  was  left  alone,  apart  from  the 
crowd,  but  that  the  others  were  still  present. 

(10)  Where  are  those  thine  aoousersP  — Here 
again  the  Cambridge  MS.  has  a  shorter  reading — 
"Where  are  they  P  **  "  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee  P  " 
or,  more  exactly,  Did  no  man  condemn  thee  ?  The  "  man'* 
is  in  contrast  to  "  thine  accusers  "  or  "  they."  "  Of  all 
who  brought  the  charge  against  thee,  was  there  not 
one  to  condemn  thee  P  "  The  question  is  put  to  her  to 
lead  to  thoughts  of  her  sin.  He  has  spoken  words 
which  have  carried  a  lesson  to  them :  he  has  now  a 
lesson  for  her. 

(11)  She  said.  No  man.  Lord.— She  simply  answers 
His  question.  There  is  no  plea  for  forgiveness.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  defence.  We  know  not  what  passed 
in  her  heart;  we  know  not  what  was  written  upon  her 
countenance.  We  know  not  whether  the  word  "  Lord  " 
was  simply  the  "  Sir "  of  courtesy,  or  whether  it  con- 
tained something  of  the  reverence  of  worship.  Ha 
knew  all. 
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Janu  if  Hm  Light  ofth»  World, 


ST.  JOHN,  vni. 


and  the  Guide  of  Every  Man 


unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee : 
go,  and  sin  no  more. 

(^  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them, 


a  eb.  1. 6  ft  t.  & 


saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world:* 
he  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  but  shaJl  have  the  light  oi 


li'either  do  I  oondemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no 
more. — Or,  more  exactly,  and  he  no  longer  a  sinner. 
There  is  no  expression  of  f  oigiveness  or  peace  as  we 
find  in  other  cases.  (Oomp.  JMatt  ix.  2;  Luke  viL 
48.)  He  does  not  condemn  her,  for  *'Grod  sent  not 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  oondemn  the  world,  bnt  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved  **  (chap.  iii.  17). 
His  words  must  nave  come  to  her  as  words  of  mercy  in 
contrast  to  the  angry  words  of  those  who  dragged  her 
before  Him.  He  does  not  condemn  her,  and  yet  by 
these  words  she  must  have  been  condemned  more  truly 
than  by  any  words  of  accuser.  He  does  not  condemn 
her ;  and  yet  the  very  words  which  bid  her  go  are  the 
condemnation  of  her  sin.  (Comp.  chap.  y.  14.)  As  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (cnap.  iv.),  there  is 
something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
woman  which  ffoes  beyond  all  words ;  and  as  we  read 
the  narrative  the  heart  completes  tiie  picture,  and  we 
feel  it  preserves  for  us  a  reel  incident  in  our  Lord's 
ministry  of  mercy.  It  b  a  mark  of  truthfulness  that 
the  narrative  tells  us  no  more.  It  has  not  the  com- 
pleteness of  an  apocrvphal  story.  We  feel  we  should 
like  to  know  more.  She  passed  from  His  presence  as 
her  accusers  had  before.  What  came  afterwards  to 
her  and  to  them  P  Did  she,  in  obedience  to  the  words 
now  heard,  go  forth  to  a  new  Ufe,  rising  through 
penitence  and  faith  to  pardon,  peace,  puntyP  Did 
they  who  shrink  from  His  presence  now,  so  leant  His 
words  as  to  come  to  that  Presence  again,  seeking  not 
judgment  on  others,  but  ^rdon  for  themselves  P  Over 
all  the  veil  is  drawn.  We  may  not  trace  the  history 
of  lives  known  only  to  themselves  and  to  God ;  but 
the  lessons  are  patent,  and  remain  to  condemn  eveiy 
human  judgment  of  another's  sin;  to  condemn  eveiy 
sin  in  our  own  lives ;  to  declare  to  every  sinner  the 
forgiveness  which  condemns  not. 

[(2)  Jesus  is  Tbttth.  Light,  and  Love  {eont.), 
(6)  Jeeus  is  Light  (chaps.  viiL  12 — ix.  41). 
(a)  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the  Lights  and 
appeals  to  the  witness  of  the  Father 
and  of  Himself  (verses  12—20).] 

(12)  Then  spake  Jesus  again  nnto  them,  say- 
ingy  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.— Omitting  the 
inserted  section,  this  verse  immediate^  follows  cbtm, 
vii.  52,  but  the  words  mark  an  interval,  after  which  the 
discourse  is  resumed.  Jesus  had  ceased  to  speak,  but 
now  speaks  **  a^^fain  " ;  and  St.  John  remembers  that  the 
words  were  suggested  by  some  incident  which  occurred. 
It  was  '*  then,"  or  therefore,  that  He  found  occasion  to 
utter  this  truth,  because  the  outer  form  in  which  He 
may  clothe  it  was  present  to  their  minds.  Once  again  we 
shall  find  this  mould,  in  which  the  truth  shapes  itself, 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  (m  the  eve 
of  the  Lesser  Festival  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  14),  and 
on  each  of  the  five  nights  which  foUowea,  there  was  an 
illumination  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  to  celebrate 
the  "  BejoicinK  of  the  Water-Drawing."  Four  large 
golden  candelabra  shed  their  light  through  the  whde 
city.  Then  there  was  dancing  and  sing^mg,  and  tibe 
music  of  instruments,  which  was  oontinuM  through 
the  night,  until  at  daybreak  the  procession  to  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  was  formed.  Once  again,  too,  the  ritual  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  a  memorial  of  the  wilder- 
ness life.     As  the  water-drawing  was  bound  up  with 


thoughts  of  the  water  given  in  abundance  to  those  dying 
of   &irst»  so  this  iUumination    was  bound  up  witn 
thoughts  of  the  pillar  of  fire  which  was  the  guide  of 
those  who  wdikea  in  darkness.    And  in  this  case,  as  in 
that,  it  is  probably  the  absence  of  the  incident  on  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  which  gnves  special  force  io  ofor 
Lord's  words.    Since  the  teaching  of  the  last  chapter, 
there  had  been  an  interval  of,  it  may  be,  several  honra 
We  may  naturally  think  iliat  the  shades  of  evening 
were  now  drawing  on.     He  is  standing  in  the  Treasorjr 
near  to  the  court  of  the  women  (Note  on  verse  20),  where 
for  the  six  nights  last  past  there  had  been  a  great 
lights  remindii^  those  who  eomld  read  its  meaning  of 
the  greater  light  which  iUumined  the  footsteps  of  timr 
fathers.    On  this  nis^ht  the  light  is  not  to  shine ;  hot 
the  true  Light,  whicn  was  ever  in  the  world,  is  now  in 
His  own  Temple,  speaking  the  words  of  light  and  life 
to  His  own  people.    There  is  a  Light  there  whose  raja 
are  to  illumine,  not  only  the  Temple,  or  Jerusalem,  or 
Judsea,  or  the  Dispersion,  but  the  world. 

He  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness.—Strong  and  full  of  hope  as  these  words  ate  m 
the  English  rendering,  the  Greek  is  more  emphatie 
still.    &e  negative  is  in  its  strongest  form,  ezpresfling 
"shall  by  no  means,"  "shall  in  no  wise,"  "walk  in 
darkness."      The  possibility  is    excluded   from  the 
thought.    "God  is  light,  and  in  Him   is  no  dark- 
ness at  alL"    If  a  man  makes  a  false  step  in  Ma, 
it  is  because  he  seeks  other  guides  in  his  own  thoughts 
or  in  subjection  to  the  thoughts  of  other  men.    He 
that  seeks  to  follow  the  true  I^ght — to  follow,  not  pre- 
cede it ;  to  follow  always,  not  only  when  it  coincides 
with  his  own  will;  to  follow  patiently  and  trustfal^* 
step  by  step,  wherever  it  may  lead — cannot  walk  ia 
darkness,  for  he  is  never  without  the  presence  of  the 
Light.    Here,  as  so  often,  stress  is  laid  on  the  certunty 
and  universality  of  the  divine  love  on  the  one  aide, 
and  the  action  of  the  human  will  on  the  other.    Then 
can  be  no  doubt, "  shall  by  no  means  walk  in  daiknesa"'; 
there  can  be  no  limit,  "  he  ihat  followeth ";  there  caa 
be  no  halting,  "  he  that  foUoweth:'     The  light  e\tt 
points  the  waj ;  it  is  he  who  day  by  day  roUows  it 
who  cannot  miss  the  way.    Perception  of  tmtli  attends 
its  practice.    The  true  journey  oi  this  life  is  here  pre- 
sented as  a  constant  activity;  in  vii.  37,  the  source  of 
this  action  is  found  in  a  constant  receptiyity. 

But  shaU  have  the  light  of  life.  —  For  the 
thought  of  "  light "  and  "  life  "  in  contrast  to  "  dark- 
ness^' and  "death,"  comp.  Note  on  chap.  15.  Thesenfie 
of  the  present  passage  is  that  he  who  follows  Christ, 
not  only  has  a  light  which  guides  his  feet,  but  that 
through  participation  in  the  Messianic  life  he  aetuaUj 
possesses  that  hght  in  himself.  He  is  no  more  dead,  bnt 
nas  eternal  life.  (Comp.  chap.  iii.  15.)  He  no  mors 
abides  in  darkness  (chap.  zii.  46),  bnt  the  Light  which 
lighteneth  every  man  abideth  in  him. 

This  verse  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  onr 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  some 
degree,  takes  from  the  impresdon  they  would  leave  oo 
us  if  we  heard  them  for  the  first  time.  There  is  m 
them  the  calm  assertion  of  conscious  divinity,  which  in 
its  very  simplicity  carries  its  own  proof.  It  needed  do 
formal  proof,  for  He  Himself  knows  it  to  he  true:  it 
needed  no  formal  proof,  for  those  who  heard  Wm  felt 
His  words  to  be  divine—"  Never  man  spake  like  ttii 
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l%e  NiOwre  qf  Witness. 


ST.  JOHN,  vin. 


They  Jvdge  after  the  Flesh. 


life.  OB)  iphe  Pharisees  therefore  said 
unto  him,  Thou  beorest  record  of  thy- 
self;  thy  record  is  not  true.  ^">  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Though 
I  bear  record  of  myself,*  yet  my  record 
is  true :  for  I  know  whence  I  came,  and 


a  ch.  &.  8L 


whither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence 
I  come,  and  whither  I  go.  OS)  Ye  judge 
after  the  flesh ;  I  judge  no  man.  0^^  And 
yet  if  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  true :  for 
I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father 
that  sent  me.    07)  it  is  also  written  in 


ICan."  "  He  taught  them  as  One  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes."  (Comp.  verse  28.)  The  witness  to 
the  existence  of  natural  light  is  the  eve  formed  to 
receive  its  rays;  the  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
light  of  the  world  is  the  eye  of  the  spirit  conscious  of 
a  night  of  darkness,  which  has  passea  into  the  bright- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness. 

(13)  Thou  bearest  record  of  thyself;  ihy 
record  is  not  true. — Better,  Thou  bearest  witness  of 
Thyself;  Thy  witness  is  not  true,  TGomp.  Note  on  chap. 
V.  31.)  The  Authorised  version  nere,  by  a  change  of 
word,  renders  the  connection  less  obvious  than  it  really 
is.  The  Pharisees,  standing  probably  in  the  front  of 
the  crowd  listening  to  EQm,  brmg  a  technical  objection 
to  His  statement,  and  one  which  He  had  Himself  ad- 
mitted the  force  of.  "  According  to  your  own  words," 
they  mean,  "  what  you  now  sav  is  not  valid."  They 
stand  in  the  light  A  day,  but  demand  a  formal  proof 
that  the  Sun  hM  risen. 

(14)  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my 
record  is  true. — For  "  record  "  read  in  each  instance 
witness,  as  in  verse  13.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
'*  Even  if  I  do  bear  witness  of  Mvself,  yet  My  witness 
is  true."  He  had  before  quoted  their  law  of  evidence 
(chap.  V.  31),  and  showed  that  He  fulfilled  its  canons. 
He  IS  about  to  show  this  ac^n  (verses  17  and  18),  but 
He  claims  first  that  in  reiwty  the  law  cannot  apply  to 
Him.  They  claim  a  humanproof  of  that  which  trans- 
cends hiunan  knowledge.  Tney  claim  the  evidence  of 
a  witness,  to  a  truth  for  which  {here  could  not  possibly 
be  a  human  witness. 

For  I  know  whence  I  came«  and  whither  I 
go. — The  requirement  of  two  witnesses  was  based  on 
the  imperfection  of  individual  knowledge,  and  the 
untrustworthiness  of  individual  veracity.  His  evi- 
dence^ as  that  of  One  who  knew  every  circumstance 
affectmg  that  of  whidi  He  testified,  was  valid,  for  the 
perfection  of  His  knowledge  implied  that  He  was 
divine.  He  and  He  only  of  all  wno  have  appeared  in 
human  form,  knew  the  origin  and  issue  of  His  life ;  He 
and  He  only  knew  the  Father's  home  from  which  He 
came,  and  to  which  He  was  about  to  return.  For  the 
same  words,  "  I  go,"  or,  I  go  away,  as  applied  to  His 
voluntary  death,  comp.  chap.  vii.  33. 

But  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and 
whither  I  go.— The  Greek  word  for  "cannot  tell" 
is  the  same  as  that  for  "  know  "  in  the  previous  clause. 
For  "and"  most  of  the  better  MSS.  read  or.  Making 
these  corrections  we  have,  But  ye  know  not  whence  I 
come,  or,  whither  I  go.  The  change  of  tense  is  to  be 
noted.  Speakinji^  of  His  own  knowledge,  He  refers  to 
the  Incarnation  m  the  historic  past»  "  I  came."  Speak- 
ing of  their  continued  ignorance.  He  refers  to  the 
coming  as  continuing  in  the  present.  Every  renewed 
aot  and  word  was  a  coming  to  them  from  God.  (See 
chap.  iii.  31.)  He  knew,  in  the  fulness  of  knowledge, 
the  whence  of  past  coming  and  the  whither  of  future 

f)ing.  They  knew  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
hey  do  not  even  know  His  present  mission.  Once 
again  His  present  teaching  takes  up  words  uttered 
before.  They  had  said,  **  When  the  Christ  cometh  no 
man  knoweth  whence  He  is  "  (chap.  vii.  27).    He  has. 
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then,  fulfilled  their  test.  He  had  said,  "  Ye  both  know 
Me,  and  do  know  whence  I  am "  (chap.  vii.  28) ;  but 
that  knowledge  was  of  the  earthly  life  only,  and  He 
now  speaks  to  them  of  heaven. 

(15)  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh :  I  judge  no  man. 
— The  pronouns  are  placed  in  empnatic  contrast.  "  You 
on  your  part  .  .  .  1  f or  My  part."  We  must  beware 
of  the  common  mistake  of  finding  the  origin  of  tibis 
thought  of  judgment  in  verses  10  and  11,  wnich  as  we 
have  seen  do  not  belong  to  this  context.  It  arises 
rather  from  verse  13.  The  statement  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  Thou  art  bearing  witness  concerning  Thyself ;  Thy 
witness  is  not  true,"  was  a  condemnatory  judgment 
based  upon  appearances.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  24.) 
They  allowea  these  appearances  to  carry  ti^em  away 
from  a  righteous  jud^ient.  They  looked  at  the  form  of 
human  flesh,  and  dedared  His  witness  false.  Had  they 
listened  to  the  words  He  spoke,  and  judged  according  to 
their  spiritual  meaning,  they  would  have  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Messiah  and  have  seen  the  Li^ht  of  the  world. 

This  thought  of  the  Pharisees,  m  their  ignorance 
judging  that  which  they  knew  not,  suggests  bjr  contrast 
the  thought  that  He  in  perfect  knowledge  judges  no 
one.     (Comp.  chap.  iii.  17.) 

(16)  And  yet  ir  I  judge,  my  judgment  is  true. 
— ^Though  judgment  was  not  the  object  of  His  mission, 
it  was,  as  He  mA  taught  in  chap.  iii.  19  (see  Note  there), 
the  result  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Light.  But  in 
the  cases  in  which  the  result  followed,  the  judgment 
was  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but  was  in  accord 
with  the  essential  truth.  The  better  reading  here  is, 
probably,  the  deeper  word  for  ideaUy  true,  which  wo 
nave  had  before.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  9.) 

For  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the  Father 
that  sent  me.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  30.  Here,  as 
there.  He  identifies  every  act  of  ludgment  with  tho 
eternal  and  unchangeable  truth  of  me  father. 

(17)  It  is  also  written  in  your  law.— He  now  pro- 
ceeds to  show  again  that  the  technical  requirement  of 
the  Law  was  satisfied  by  His  witness.  The  term  "  your 
law "  is  material,  as  addressed  to  those  who  were  pro- 
fessed expounders  of  it  and  accused  Him  of  being  a 
transgressor  of  it.  (Comp.  the  parallel  reference  to 
the  Law  in  chM>s.  x.  34,  xv.  25.)    To  assert  that  Jesus 

S laced  Himseli  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the 
[osidc  law,  is  to  forget  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  17) ;  and  to  assert  that  the  Jesus 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  differs  in  this  respect  from  the 
character  as  portrayed  bv  the  earHer  Evangelists,  is  to 
forget  the  t^hing  of  the  last  verse  of  chap,  v.,  and, 
indeed,  to  miss  the  whole  force  of  these  very  passages. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  say  "  our  law,"  as  it  was  for  them 
what  it  could  not  be  for  Him ;  but  He  mentions  it  to 
show  in  each  case  that  He  fulfilled  it. 

That  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true.— See 
Deut.  xvii.  6  and  xix.  15,  and  comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xviii. 
16  and  Mark  xiv.  55,  56.  The  words  are  here  quoted 
freely,  and  "two  men"  is  substituted  for  "two  or 
three  witnesses,"  which  we  find  in  both  the  passages  in 
Deuteronomy.  This  prepares  the  way  for  the  full 
thought  of  the  "witness,"  in  the  next  verse.  The 
requirement  of  the  Law  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
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your  law,*  that  the  testimony  of  two 
men  is  true.  ^^^  I  am  one  that  bear 
witness  of  myself,  and  the  Father  that 
sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me.  W  Then 
said  they  nnto  him.  Where  is  thy 
Father?  Jesus  answered.  Ye  neither 
know  me,  nor  my  Father:   if  ye  had 
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known  me^  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also.  ^^  These  words  spake 
Jesus  in  the  treasury,  as  he  taugbt  in 
the  temple :  and  no  man  laid  hands  on 
him ;  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

(^^)  Then  said  Jesus  again  unto  them, 
I  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and 


eyidence  of  two  men :  He  has  the  witness  of  two 
Persons,  but  each  is  divine. 

as)  I  am  one  that  bear  witness  of  myself.-— 
The  Greek  has  no  word  to  express  the  English  "  one." 
It  is  more  exactly,  I  am  He  who  beareth  witness.  The 
twofold  witness  is  (1)  in  His  own  individualitj — ^I,  who 
know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go,  testify  of  Myself 
to  yon  who  know  neither ;  and  (2)  in  the  fact  that  the 
Father  sent  Him.  He  is  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Father,  accredited  by  the  Father's  works  and  the  voice 
from  heaven,  and  His  word  is  official  as  well  as  personal. 

The  thought  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  verse 
16.  His  j'udgment  is  not  individual  judgment,  because 
of  the  umon  with  the  Father.  His  witness  is  not  only 
individual  witness,  but  that  of  the  Father  also.  The 
whole  passage  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
close  of  chap.  v.  

W  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Where  is  thy 
Father  ?— The  words  seem  to  be  asked  in  scorn.  "  You 
speak  of  two  witnesses.  We  accept  you  as  one.  Where 
18  the  other  P  He  should  be  present  before  us  if  his 
evidence  is  to  be  accepted.'*  They  must  have  known 
well  from  the  earlier  discourse  that  He  claimed  God  as 
His  Father,  and  the  recurring  phrase,  "  the  Father  that 
sent  Me,"  must  have  now  made  this  clear.  We  are  not 
lo  read  in  these  words,  then,  any  reference  to  a  father  in 
the  flesh,  though  this  interpretation  is  that  of  many 
andent  and  mMlem  expositors.  The  question,  more- 
over, is  not,  "Who  is  Thy  Father  P"  but  '*  Where  is 
Thy  Father  P  "  The  question  is  asked  in  another 
spirit  in  chap.  xiv.  8. 

It  may  be  that  to  their  scorn  is  added  the  desire  to 
draw  from  Him  express  words  on  which  to  base  an 
accusation.  They  perhans  expect  an  answer  such  as 
~My  Father  who  is  in  neaven."  (Gomp.  the  direct 
question  in  chap.  x.  24,  and  the  adjuration  of  the  high 
priest,  Matt,  xxvii.  64.)  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
come.  His  answer  contains  no  words  which  they  oonld 
layhold  of  as  a  technical  ground  for  blasphemy. 

Ye  neither  know  me,  nor  my  £*ather.~He 
traces  their  ignorance  of  the  Father  to  its  true  cause, 
%,e.,  to  their  neglect  of  the  only  means  by  which  Grod 
could  be  known.  This  thought  has  met  us  already  in 
chap.  i.  18  (see  Note  there),  and  will  meet  us  again  in 
chaps,  xiv.  9  and  xv.  3.  Here  the  Pharisees  think  they 
know  Him,  and  ask  "  Where  is  Thv  Father  P  "  The 
answer  is,  tiiat  if  they  really  knew  tne  witness  of  one, 
they  would  know  the  witness  of  both. 

(&))  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  treasury. 
— Gomp.  Notes  on  Mark  xii.  41  and  Luke  xxi.  1.  From 
the  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  word  '*treasurv"  was 
appned  to  the  brazen  trumpet-shaped  chests  placed  in 
tne  court  of  the  women  for  the  reception  of  alms.  There 
were  thirteen  of  them,  and  each  bore  an  inscription 
showing  to  what  purpose  the  alms  placed  in  it  would  be 
devoted.  Here  line  word  is  apparently  used  of  the  place 
itself  in  which  the  chests  were  deposited,  or  the  preposi- 
tion must  be  taken  as  including  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. This  notice  of  place  is  interesting  in  many 
ways.    The  court  of  the  women  was  one  of  the  most 


public  places  in  the  Temple  area.  He  taught,  then, 
openly  and  fearlessly.  The  chamber  in  which  the  San- 
hedrin  held  their  session  was  between  the  court  of  the 
women  and  that  of  the  men.  They  had  on  that  very  day 
been  assembled  to  take  counsel  ac^ainst  ]BQm  (vii.  45— 
52).  This  ffives  point  to  the  words  which  follow,  **  and 
no  man  laid  hanos  on  Him,  for  His  hour  was  not  j€t 
come."  The  court  of  the  women,  moreover,  was  the  ^oi 
where  the  great  candelabra  stood.  (See  Note  on  verse  12.) 

[(6)  Jesus  is  Light  {conHnued), 
{0)  His  return  to  the  Father  misundersiood 
by  the  Jews,  and  explained  by  Him 
(verses  21—29).] 

(81)  Then  said  Jesus  again  unto  them.— The 
best  MSS.  omit  the  word  "  Jesus,"  and  read.  He  saH 
therefore,  again  unto  them.  The  word  "  theref on " 
connects  the  discourse  which  follows  with  sonietliiii; 
which  has  gone  before,  probably  with  the  fact  that  no 
man  laid  hands  on  Him,  for  His  hour  was  not  jrt 
come.  He  is  still  free  to  address  the  multitude,  and 
after  an  interval  does  so.  This  interval  is  marked  faj 
the  word  *'  again,"  but  is  not  necessarily  more  than  a 
short  break  in  the  discourse.  We  shall  find  reason  for 
believiiu^  (see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  14)  that  the  whole  of 
tiie  teaching  and  work  which  b  included  between  chaps, 
vii.  37  and  x.  21,  is  probably  to  be  placed  on  the  la^ 
and  great  day  of  the  feast.  Thepersons  addressed sn 
the  people  assembled  round  Him  in  the  Temple. 
Some  of  the  officials  take  part  in  the  discusflion,  for  it 
is  "  the  Jews  "  who  reply  m  the  next  verse.  We  haw 
to  thiidc,  it  may  be,  of  men  gathered  together  in  smaU 
groups  discussmg  what  He  nad  before  said.  Some  an 
really  inquiring  with  earnest  hearts  about  Him.  ^  Tke 
rulers  are  trving  to  suppress  the  growing  convietioa  of 
the  multituae.  There  are  thus  two  currento  of  thoaght 
and  feeling.  One  is  found  in  the  honest  hearts  of  tin 
untutored  multitude;  they  know  little  of  argomenik 
and  dare  not  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves^ 
but  in  their  rough-and-readv  way  they  are  ffrasping  the 
truth ;  the  heart  of  man  is  Dowing  before  tne  preseaM 
of  its  Gfod.  The  other  is  found  in  the  priests  and 
rulers  to  whom,  as  a  holy  and  learned  caste,  the  renre- 
sentatives  of  G<)d  to  man  and  the  interpreters  of  thir 
Sacred  Books,  the  people  are  in  intellectoal  and  moial 
bondi^.  They  seek  to  bind  with  their  fetters  heazia 
that  are  finding  their  way  to  the  truth.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  moved  on,  it  may  be,  and  othen 
have  token  their  place.  Seeing  a  new  andienoe  netr 
Him,  Jesus  spealcs  to  them  again;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  words  of  verse  27  H^ply  wholly  to 
the  same  persons  as  those  in  verse  19. 

I  go  my  way.— The  rendering  is  a  little  tinged  bj 
the  follo?ring  thought.  The  Gre^  word  is  the  same  as 
in  verse  14,  where  it  is  rendered  "  I  go."  There,  aa 
here,  I  go  away  is  better.  It  was,  let  us  again  remind 
ourselves,  the  last  dav  of  the  feast,  and  now  ite  dosmg 
hours  have  come.  That  thronging  multitude  would  l» 
before  the  close  of  another  day,  Teavixig  Jentsalem  to 
spread  itself  through  all  the  extent  of  Palestine  and 
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His  Explcmatian  qfiL 


shall  die  in  your  sins :  whither  I  go,  je 
cannot  come.  ^^  Then  said  the  Jews, 
Will  he  kill  himself  P  because  he  saith, 
Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.  ^^^  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  from  beneath ; 
I  am  from  above :  ye  are  of  this  world ; 


I  am  not  of  this  world.  ^>  I  said 
therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins :  for  if  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  hey  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  (^^  Then 
said  they  unto  him.  Who  art  thou? 
And  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Even  the 


the  Dispersion.  He  also  is  going  away.  Ma^  of 
them  win  never  see  Him  again,  l^fore  another  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  He  will,  in  a  deeper  sense,  be  going 
away.  They  will  seek  Him,  bnt  it  will  be  too  late. 
There  is  in  all  the  discourse  the  solemn  feeling  that 
these  are  the  last  words  for  many  who  hear  Him. 

Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins. 
— Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  34, 36.  But  here  the  result 
of  the  seeking  and  not  finding  is  declared  in  the  sadness 
of  its  fatal  issne.  "  In  your  sins  "  is  not  quite  exact,  and 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  misleading.  The  Greek  has  the 
singular  not  the  plural,  and  should  be  rendered  "in 
your  sin."  It  points  out  the  state  of  sin,  rather  than 
actual  transg^ssions.  This  latter  thought  is  expressed 
where  the  words  are  repeated  in  verse  &. 

m  Then  said  the  Jews,  WUl  he  kill  himself? 
— ^They  see  the  deeper  meaning  of  His  words,  and  yet 
cannot  see  how  that  meaning  is  to  be  fulfilled.  "He 
is  going  away,  and  He  clearly  refers  to  His  death. 
But  the  issues  of  life  are  in  the  darkness  of  the  future. 
Who  can  know  the  hour  of  His  own  departure  P  There 
is  only  one  class  of  persons  who  can  speak  with  cer- 
tainty of  thus  going  away,  and  these  are  persons  who 
by  their  own  act  fix  the  limit  of  their  own  lives." 

Because  he  saith,  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot 
come. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  35.  Then  they  had 
asked  in  scorn  if  He  would  go  to  the  Dispersion  and 
teach  the  heathen  ?  If  so,  they  certainly  could  not  follow 
Him.  Here  there  is  the  same  scorn.  If  He  intends 
to  go  to  Hades,  He  will  indeed  be  beyond  their  reach. 
They  expect  to  go  to  Abraham's  bosom :  between  Him 
and  them  there  will  be  the  j^at  gulf  which  no  one  can 
pass.  (Gomp.  Notes  on  Luke  xvi.  22 — ^26.)  Many 
expositors  have  seen  here  a  reference  to  the  deeper 
darkness  which,  in  current  Jewish  belief ,  fell  on  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  by  their  own  act  passed  to  the  other 
world.  This  is  supported  by  the  speech  of  Josephus 
at  Jotftpata  (TTars,  lii.  8,  §  5).  Their  words  may  imply, 
'*If  He  is  going  to  that  depth,  well  may  He  say 
'Whither  I  go,  ve  cannot  come.' "  But  if  this  meaning 
were  expressed  m  their  words,  we  should  have  expected 
some  reference  to  it  in  the  answer  of  our  Lord;  and  if 
it  be  expressed  at  all  it  is  in  their  words.  It  has  no 
sanction  in  thought  or  word  from  Him. 

(23)  There  is  mdeed  a  gulf  which  tiiey  cannot  pass, 
but  it  is  not  that  between  souls  in  Abraham's  bosom 
and  souls  in  Hades.  It  is  the  gulf  between  heaven 
and  earth.  This  He  brin&p  out  in  two  pairs  of  anti- 
thetic clauses.  (Gomp.  iVote  on  chap.  i.  3.)  These 
clauses  interpret  each  other,  and  no  deeper  meaning  is 
io  be  given  to  the  first  pair  than  is  borne  by  the  second. 
We  may  arrange  them  in  a  pair  of  affirmatives  and  a 
pair  of  negatives — 

"  Ye  are  from  beneath ;  **  *'  ye  are  of  this  world." 

"  I  am  from  above  "  (not  from  beneath) ;  "  I  am  not 
of  this  world." 
We  have  thus  the  full  Hebrew  expression  of  one 
thought,  and  this  is  the  thought  which  John  the  Bap- 
tist, from  another  point  of  view,  taught  his  disciples  in 
chap.  iii.  31.  They  are  by  origin  and  nature  of  the 
earth.  He  was  by  orig^  and  nature  from  heaven.  Of 
the  earth,  their  feelings  and  thoughts  and  life  were  of 


the  earth,  and,  by  devotion  to  things  of  the  earth,  they 
are  destroying  the  spirit  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d, 
which  is  withm  them,  and  the  link  between  them  and 
heaven.  He  is  from  heaven  in  origin,  and  b  divine  in 
nature.  He  has  come  to  reveal  the  heavenly  and  the 
divine  to  the  earthly  and  the  human.  In  Km,  and 
in  Him  onlv,  can  their  spirits  find  deliverance  from  sin, 
and  find  the  true  life ;  for  in  Him,  and  in  Him  only, 
the  divine  and  the  human  meet. 

(24)  I  said  therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
die  in  your  sins.— He  now  further  expluns  what  He 
meant  by  these  words  in  verse  21.  The  words,  as  they 
are  twice  repeated  in  this  verse,  differ  in  two  particu- 
lars from  their  earlier  form.  One  is,  that  the  singular 
substantive  "  sin "  has  given  place  to  the  j^ural 
"sins."  He  brings  home  to  them  the  definite  and 
known  acts  of  sin  which  resulted  from  their  sinful 
state.  Another  is,  that  the  order  of  the  words  is 
changed.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  preserve  this  in  English ; 
bnt  we  may  read  in  verse  21  "In  your  sin  ye  shall 
die,"  and  here  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  The  be- 
lieving not  is  itself  a  state  of  sin.  (Gomp.  chap,  xvi 
9.)  B  is  a  separation  from  the  only  source  of  life,  and 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  death. 

If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he.— The  word 
"  He  "  is  not  found  in  the  Greek  text,  and  this  is 
marked  by  the  italics  in  English ;  but  they  have  been 
thinking  and  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  though  the  name 
has  not  been  mentioned  since  chap.  vii.  42.  It  was 
the  name  ever  first  in  their  thoughts,  and  our  version 
represents  the  generally  received  interpretation.  It 
may,  however,  to  doubted  whether  this  interoretation 
gives  to  us  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  "  lam,"  as 
used  in  this  absolute  way  by  our  Lord,  and  as  recorded 
in  this  Gospel.  Within  this  same  chapter  they  meet  us 
again  in  verses  28  and  58,  and  in  the  account  of  the  arrest 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  we  find  them  repeated. 
(See  Notes  on  chap,  xviii.  5  et  seq.)  The  words  had  a 
sacred  history  which  told  of  the  revelation  of  Jehovah 
to  Moses  (Ex.  iiL  14).  Uttered  as  they  were  bv  Him 
who  had  just  claimed  to  be  "  from  above  "  ana  to  be 
"  not  of  this  world,"  and  uttered  as  they  were  within 
the  precincts  of  Jeho^^'s  Temple,  and  in  the  presence 
of  His  priests  and  people,  they  may  well  have  carried 
to  their  minds  this  deeper  meaning,  and  have  been 
intended  as  a  declaration  of  His  divine  existence.  The 
meaning  then  would  be,  **  11  ye  believe  not  that  I  am, 
that  in  Me  there  is  existence  which  is  the  life  of  all 
who  receive  it,  ye  must  die  in  your  sins.** 

(25)  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Who  art  thou? 
— ^They  ask  the  question  in  the  tone  of  soom  which  they 
have  already  expressed  in  verse  22.  The  pronoun  is 
the  emphatic  word :  "  Thati,  who  art  thou  ?  "  and  the 
phrase  was  in  frequent  use  to  express  contempt.  He 
nad  said,  "I  am;"  but  they  do  not  understand  the 
words  to  be  a  divine  name.  Long  before  this  time  the 
name  formed  from  these  words,  and  which  is  now 
usuallv,  but  wrongly,  read  "Jehovah,"  had  been  re- 
gardea  as  too  sacr^  to  be  uttered.    They  appear  to  take 

■-  the  sentence  as  though  it  was  incomplete,  "1  am  .  .  . ;" 
"  Well,  who  art  thou  ?  "  We  have  a^^,  as  in  verse  19, 
to  note  the  attempt  to  draw  from  Mim  some  definite 
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which  the  Father  has  ia/ughi  Him, 


sa/me  that  I  said  unto  you  from  the 
beginning.  (^>  I  have  many  things  to 
say  and  to  judge  of  you :  but  he  that 
sent  me  is  true;  and  I  speak  to  the 
world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  him.  ^^  They  understood  not  that 
he  spake  to  them  of  the  Father.  (^)  Then 


said  Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall 
ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do 
nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things. 
(^^  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me: 
the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone; 


statement  which  may  be  made  the  ground  of  a  technical 
charge ;  but  this  He  again  avoids. 

And  Jesus  saith  imto  them,  Even  the  same 
that  I  said  imto  you  from  the  beginning.— 
Almost  every  word  of  this  answer  is  in  the  Greek 
capable  of  more  than  one  meaning,  and  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  sentence  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  To  discuss  it  with  any  fulness  would  be  to 
encumber  the  page  with  details  which  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  general  reader ;  to  discuss  it  with  any- 
thing but  fulness  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  student. 
There  is  little  room  for  addition  to  the  investijraitions 
which  are  now  accessible.  The  full  notes  of  Meyer 
and  Stier  and  Tholuck  may  be  read  in  English;  and 
Dr.  Moulton's  addition  to  his  Translation  of  Winer's 
Grammar  (eighth  edition,  1877,  pp.  581 — 2),  gives  in  a 
few  words  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  gramma- 
tical difficulty.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  is  believed,  though  not  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  rendering,  which  is  least  liable  to  objec- 
tion on  any  ground,  is  that  which  regards  the  answer 
as  itsdtf  a  question — "  What  I  from  the  beginning  am 
also  speaking  to  youP"  "You  ask  who  I  am.  This 
has  formed  the  substance  of  My  teaching  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  the  substance  of  My  teadiing  still." 
(Gomp.  verse  58.)    "  Can  it  be  that  you  ask  this  P  " 

(26)  I  have  many  things  to  say  and  to  judge 
of  you. — The  order  of  thought  here  is  not  certain,  and 
will  depend,  in  part,  nppn  the  interpretation  we  g^ve  to 
the  previous  verse.  These  words  seem  to  arise  from 
their  judgment  of  Him  as  expressed  in  their  scornful 
question,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  He  has,  indeed,  inune- 
diately  before  (verse  23),  spoken  of  them.  He  is  about 
in  this  discourse  to  do  so  again.  There  are  present  to 
His  mind  now  many  things  to  say  of  them,  and  these, 
if  said,  would  be  in  words  of  condemnation ;  but  He 
refrains.  There  is  present  to  His  mind  also  the  great 
work  He  had  to  do— to  speak  to  the  world  the  eternal 
truth  of  God. 

But  he  that  sent  me  is  true.— The  words  express 
a  marked  ..^ntrast  to  the  words  and  thoughts  with 
which  fie  would  come  in  contact,  if  He  said  and 
judged  concerning  them.  They  refer  to  the  cahn  repose 
of  the  divine  life  m  heaven,  as  contrasted  with  the  mis- 
understandings and  objections  with  which  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  life  on  eiurth  had  been  encompassed.  He 
turns  from  them  to  the  thought  of  Him  who  sent  Him, 
and  who  is  true. 

And  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which 
I  have  heard  of  him.— Better,  I  tmeak  unto  the 
world  the  things  which  I  heard  from  Him,  It  is  the 
truth  brought  into  and  announced  in  the  world,  and 
which  was  heard  during  the  pre-incamate  life  with  the 
Father.    (Gomp.  verses  28  and  38.) 

(27)  They  understood  not  that  he  spake  (better, 
was  speaking)  to  them  of  the  Father.— We  have 
seen  m  Note  on  verse  21  that  a  new  discourse  com- 
mences there,  and  that  the  hearers  are  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  those  who  had  asked  the  question  and 
heard  the  answer  of  verse  19.    Still  the  speakers  then, 


and  those  spoken  of  now,  are  "the  Jews**  (oomp. 
verses  13  and  22) ;  and  they  are  probably  in  part  identical 
with  those  of  whom  our  Lord  tells  us  there,  that  tliey 
knew  neither  Him  nor  the  Father.  Of  these  men  Si 
John  tells  us  now  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  Sender 
and  the  Father  are  one.  The  statement  of  their  want 
of  perception,  which  strikes  us  as  so  marvellous,  is  made 
just  because  it  was  marvellous.  St.  John  remembeis  it 
many  years  afterwards,  and  remembers  that  on  aoeoont 
of  it  Jesus  proceeded  to  declare  more  fully  that  eveiT 
act  He  did  was  done  in  the  Father,  and  that  every  woitl 
He  spoke  was  taught  by  the  Father,  and  that  in  eveij 
event  of  His  life  the  Father  was  present. 

(28)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  tnem.—Better,  Then- 
fore  .  .  .  The  teaching  arises  immediately  out  of 
the  want  of  understanding  just  mentioned. 

When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man.- 
Better,  When  ye  shall  have  lifted  n^  .  .  .  (Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  iii.  14,  vi.  62,  and  xii.  32,  34.)  Bou 
the  Grudfixion  and  Ascension  are  implied  here.  Now. 
for  the  first  time,  they  are  marked  out  as  the  instnunentb 
of  the  Grucifizion  (oomn.  Acts  iiL  15),  and  therefore  the 
means  by  which  He  will  return  to  IBs  Father's  throne. 

Then  shall  ye  know  .  .  .—These  words  confiim 
the  view  that  the  teaching  of  these  verses  arises  inmie- 
diately  out  of  their  present  ignorance.  Then  the  veO 
will  be  removed.  Then  the  death  of  Ghrist  will  be 
followed  by  His  glory.  As  we  read  these  words  they 
impress  us  with  that  cakn  of  assured  certainty  with 
which  they  are  uttered  (oomp.  verse  12)  before  the 
events,  and  reminds  us  of  the  signal  way  in  which  tfa^ 
were  fulfilled.  (Gomp.,  e.g..  Notes  on  Matt.  xuiL  S 
and  Acts  ii.  37.) 

That  I  am  he.—Gomp.  Note  on  verse  24. 

And  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself.— This  is  de- 
pendent on  "  know  that "  in  the  previous  clause;  as  b 
the  remainder  of  the  verse,  and  probably  the  first 
clause  of  the  following  verse  also.  They  will  then 
know  that  He  is  divine,  and  that  the  acts  and  words 
which  they  cannot  now  understand  are  part  of  the 
divine  life  in  union  with  the  Father.  Now  they  msrrel 
and  ask,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  neTer 
learned  P  "  (chap.  vii.  15) :  then  they  shall  know  thai 
according  as  the  Father  taught  Him,  He  spafcs  these 
things.  Now  they  cannot  understand  the  witness  d 
the  Father  (verse  19) :  then  they  shall  know  that  He 
that  sent  Him  was  with  Him. 

m  The  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone.— Ths 
Greek  words  mean  exactly,  the  FcUher  (or,  as  the  better 
MSS.  read,  without  change  of  meaning,  Me)  Mt  Me  w^ 
cdone,  and  they  are  sometimes  taken  to  reur  to  the 
time  of  His  mission  into  the  world.  The  context 
rather  points  to  their  application  to  erery  moment  of 
life.  He  was  ever  conscious  of  a  I^nesence  which  thej 
knew  not  of,  but  which  the  future  should  reveal  to 
them.  We  shall  find  Him  resting  in  this  consdoos- 
ness  again  when  He  looks  on  to  the  dark  hour  when 
the  disciples  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  our, 
and  He  shall  be  left  as  men  would  tmnk  akma.  (Oomp. 
Note  on  chap.  xvL  32.) 
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for    I    do    always    those    things    that 
please  him. 

(^)  As  he  spake  these  words,  many 
believed  on  him.  (^>  Then  said  Jesus 
to  those  Jews  which  believed  on  him, 
K  ye  continue  in  my  word,   then  are 


ye  my  disciples  indeed ;  (^>  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free. 

(®)  They  answered  him,  We  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man :  how  sayest  thou.  Ye  shall 


For  I  do  always  those  things  that  please 
him. — It  would  be  less  ambiguous  to  read,  because  I 
do  ahoays  .  .  .  The  words  furnish  the  reason  for  the 
presence  of  the  Father  in  every  act  and  moment  of 
ms  life.  All  things  done  by  Him  at  all  times  were  in 
accordance  with  we  Father's  will.  In  His  human 
nature  perpetual  conmiunion  is  conditioned  by  per- 
petual obedience.  The  same  thought  recurs  in  His 
words  to  the  disciples  in  chap.  xy.  10.  Gomp.  also,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  Note  on  diap.  v.  19. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  here  upon  the  pronoun,  "  for 
I  do  always."  It  was  true  of  His  human  nature,  as 
distinct  from  all  others,  that  no  act,  at  any  moment  of 
life,  had  cast  its  shadow  on  the  brighbiess  of  the 
vision  of  the  Father's  presence.  Later  in  this  same 
discourse  (verse  46)  He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of 
His  holy  life.  Here,  in  words  that  none  other  in  human 
form  could  ever  utter.  He  appeals  to  His  own  conscious- 
ness of  a  life,  eveiy  act  oi  which  was  pleasing  in  the 
pr^enoe  of  Gt)d. 

[(&)  Jesus  is  Light  {conJtinued), 
(y)  True    discipleship    and    freedom    (verses 
30—69). 
Freedom  by  the  Son's  word  (verses 

30-36). 
Natural  and  ethical  sonship  (verses 

37—47). 
Eternal   life    by   the    Son's   word. 
The  Son's  eternity  (verses  48 — 59).] 

(90)  Many  believed  on  him.— Wonder  has  often 
been  expressed  at  the  want  of  apprehension  spoken  of  in 
verse  27.  There  is  sorely  no  less  room  for  wonder  in 
the  faith  spoken  of  here.  Those  who  believe  are  of  the 
rulers  ("  those  Jews,"  verse  31).  The  words  which  they 
now  heard  (verses  28,  29)  contain  nothing  of  what  we 
commonly  (adl  proof.  They  are  an  appeal  to  the  future 
which  should  prove  them  true,  and  to  His  own  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Father's  wiU,  and  of  un- 
broken realisation  of  the  Father's  prosence.  They  are 
mdeed,  in  part,  words  which  men  have  since  dwelt  upon 
to  i^rove  that  He  who  uttered  them  did  not  claim  to  be 
divine.  It  was  not  so  with  those  who  heurd  Him. 
Thsj  are  watching  for  a  technical  assertion  of  His 
divinity,  and  do  not  hear  it ;  but  they  aro  convinced  by 
the  power  of  His  words  that  He  is  divine.  (Gomp. 
Note  on  chap.  vii.  31.)  These  scribes  and  Pharisees 
feel,  as  their  officers  felt  before,  that  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  Man."  Where  was  priest  or  Babbi  who 
could  appeal  to  the  spotless  purity  of  a  life  P  There  is 
the  irresistible  power  of  truth  in  the  appeal  whidi 
carries  conviction  to  the  heart.  We  have  already  found 
in  the  case  of  Nioodemus  an  example,  probablv  not  a 
solitary  one,  of  a  faith  among  the  rulere  whicn  dared 
not  confess  itself.     (See  also  chap.  xii.  42.) 

(31)  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  which  be- 
lieved on  him.  —  Better,  to  those  Jews  who  had 
believed  Him,  The  act  of  faith  is  mentioned  in  the 
previous  verse.  They  are  hero  placed  among  the  be- 
lievers, with  an  expression  of  contrast  mixed  with, 
perhaps,  something  ot  wonder — Jews  and  yet  believers. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word.~Or,  if  ye  abide  in 


My  word.  Clomp.  Note  on  chap.  xv.  7,  where  we  have 
the  opposite  form  of  the  thought,  "  If  ye  abide  in  Me, 
and  My  words  abide  in  you."  See  also  for  this  idea  of 
abiding.  Notes  on  chap.  v.  37,  38.  His  word  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  truth  of  Gk)d,  and  He  therefore 
was  the  one  |^reat  Teacher.  Every  other  must  sit  as  a 
disciple  at  His  feet,  and  continue  m  daily  learning  and 
in  daily  living  to  gpt^p  the  truth  which,  in  that  word 
and  that  word  only,  was  revealed  to  man. 

Here,  as  very  frequently,  part  of  the  force  of  the 
sentence  is  expressed  in  the  emphasis  of  the  pronoun, 
"  If  ye  continue  in  My  word."  "  Ye,  on  your  par^  ye 
who  now  believe,  but  have  not  the  courage  to  rank 
yourselves  openly  amon^  My  disciples.^' 

Then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed.~The  inser- 
tion of  "  then  "  does  not  improve  the  rendering — "If 
ye  continue  in  My  word,  ye  aro  My  disciples  indeed" 
The  words  imoly  that  He  who  reaos  the  heart  has  no 
confidence  in  tnis  momentary  conviction,  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  true  discipleship,  and  aU  that  this  in- 
cludes.   (Gcnnp.  Notes  on  chaps,  ii.  23 — ^25  and  Vi.  QQ.) 

(32)  And  ye  shall  know  tne  truth.— In  the  great 
Intercessory  Prayer  of  chap,  xvii.,  Jesus  prays  for  Hii 
disciples :  "  Sanctify  them  in  the  truth :  Thy  word  is 
truth  "  (verse  17).  Li  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
Thomas  in  chap,  xiv..  He  declares,  '*  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life  "  (verse  6).  It  is  this  thought  that 
is  present  in  the  connection  between  continuance  in 
His  word  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  here.  These 
Jews  professed  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  be  the  official 
expoundero  of  it.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that  truth 
was  not  only  a  system,  but  also  a  power ;  not  only  some- 
thing to  be  written  or  spoken,  but  also  something  to  be 
felt  and  lived.  If  they  abide  in  His  word  they  will 
indeed  be  His  disciples ;  living  the  life  of  truth,  they 
will  ffain  perception  of  ^th.  "  Being  true,"  th^  win 
"in  love  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is 
the  head,  even  Gluist "  (Eph.  iv.  15). 

And  the  truth  shall  make  you  firee.— Hero,  as 
in  chap.  xvii.  17,  truth  and  holiness  are  spoken  of  as 
correlative.  The  light  of  truth  dispels  the  darkness 
in  whidi  lies  the  stronghold  of  evil,  bin  is  the  bondage 
of  the  powere  of  the  soul,  and  this  bondage  is  willed 
because  the  soul  does  not  see  its  fearful  eviL  When  it 
perceives  the  truth,  there  comes  to  it  a  power  which 
rouses  it  from  its  stupor,  and  strengthens  it  to  break 
the  f ettere  by  which  it  nas  been  bound.  Freedom  from 
the  Roman  rule  was  one  of  the  national  hopes  bound 
up  with  Messiah's  Advent.  There  is  indeed  a  freedom 
from  a  moro  crushing  foe  than  the  legions  of  Rome. 
(Oomp.  Mark  v.  9;  Luke  viiL  30.) 

(33)  They  answered  him — i.e.,  the  Jews  who  had 
believed  in  Him  (verse  31).  There  is  no  indication  that 
this  answer  was  made  by  others  standing  near,  nor 
would  this  supposition  have  been  made  but  for  the 
difficulty  of  applying  some  of  the  words  which  follow 
(verses  40,  44)  to  those  who  had  ever  professedly  been 
believere;  but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  m  our 
Lord's  own  warning  words  in  verse  31.  He  has  tested 
their  faith,  and  they  fail  in  the  firet  steps  of  discipleship. 

We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man.— Their  pride  misinterpzets 
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The  Serwmt  and  the  Son. 


be  made  free?  <^>  Jesns  answered 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant 


aRom.  6.  SO; 
SPet.s.l9. 


of  sin.'  (^>  And  the  servant  abideth 
not  in  the  house  for  ever :  hut  the  Son 
abideth  ever.     <^)  K  the  Son  therefore 


His  words,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  boast  which  passes 
the  limits  of  historical  truth.  It  had  been  promised 
to  Abraham,  "  I  will  mnltiplv  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of 
the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea 
shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies  "  (Gen.  zxii.  17).  This  seed  they  were.  This 
promise  they  interpret  of  national  prosperity.  Abra- 
ham's seed  in  bondage  !  the  thonffht  is  impossible.  As 
in  other  cases  (comp.  chap.  vii.  52),  they  lorget  part  of 
the  facts  of  history,  for  they  have  never  learned  their 
lessons.  The  Egyptian  slavery  and  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity are  passed  over.  That  very  generation  witnessed 
around  them  the  insignia  of  Korne,  paid  taxes  to 
Rome,  used  the  coin  of  Rome,  but  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  empire  to  leave  to  the  subject  provinces  a 
nominal  freedom ;  and  it  may  be  that  stress  is  laid  on 
the  words  "been  in  bondage,"  which  occur  nowhere 
else  in  the  Gospels.  Those  then  living  may  have  said 
with  truth  that  they  had  never  been  in  actual  bondage, 
and  the  current  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at  that 
iime  may  have  led  them  to  interpret  the  promise  to 
Abraham  specially  of  themselves. 

(^)  Whosoever  oommitteth  sin  is  the  servant 
of  sin.— The  Cambridge  MS.  and  some  of  the  Fathers 
omit  the  words  "of  sin  ";  but  this  is  clearly  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  of  the  connection  of  thought,  and  they 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integ^  part  of  the  text. 

Committeth  sin.— The  Greek  word  is  a  present 
partidple,  expressing  the  continuance  of  the  deeds  of 
sin.  it  means,  not  simply  the  committing  individual 
sins,  from  which  no  man  is  free,  but  the  state  of  the 
life  which  is  sinful ;  the  state  which  is  opposed  to  doing 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  is  expressed  in  other  words 
as  "  working  iniquity  "  (Matt.  vii.  21, 23.)  The  truth  is 
taught  in  the  generality  of  a  well-known  maxim,  but  it 
has  for  them  a  special  auplication.  They  claimed  to  be 
Abraham's  seed,  and  tnerefore  free.  Let  their  lives 
decide  the  question  of  their  freedom.  He  could  appeal 
(verses  28,  29)  to  a  perfect  harmony  with  the  uvine 
will,  and  therefore  had  a  perfect  freedom.  For  many 
of  them  the  voice  of  oonscienoe  must  have  spoken  in 
terrible  words,  and  must  have  revealed  the  cham  which 
had  bound  them,  hand  and  foot,  in  the  slavery  of  sin. 

Is  the  servant  of  sin. — The  word  means  bond* 
servant,  or  slave.  It  has  been  rendered  by  "bond- 
man," and  this  brin^  out  the  connection  of  the  word 
with  that  for  "  was  m  bondage,"  in  the  last  verse. 

It  is  striking  that  we  have  this  same  thought  in  the 
letters  of  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.    (See  margin.) 

(35)  And  the  servant  abideth  not.— Better,  Now 
ike  bondman  abideth  not  .  .  .,  as  in  the  last  verse. 

The  Son  abideth  ever.— Better,  for  ever,  as  in 
the  earlier  clause.  The  Greek  words  are  precisely  the 
same.  This  contrast  between  the  position  of  the  slave, 
who  is  a  chattel  that  may  be  bought  or  bartered  or 
sold,  and  has  no  affinity  with  the  members  of  the 
house,  and  no  permanent  right  in  it ;  and  the  son,  in 
whose  veins  is  the  master's  olood,  and  who  is  heir  of 
all  things,  is  obvious  and  g^eral ;  but  here,  again,  the 
present  meaning  is  special.  They  claim  to  be  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  Did  tney  remember  the  histoiy  of  Isaac 
and  Ishmael  P  The  son  of  the  freewoman  abideth  in 
the  house ;  the  son  of  the  bondmaid  is  cast  out.  Here, 
once  aeain,  too,  we  have  the  pupil  of  GamaJiei  taking 
np  and  expanding  this  thought,  showing  that  it  was 


within  the  range  of  current  exposition.  Bead  carefully 
Gal.  iv.  19 — 31,  remembering  that  the  Epistle  beloncs 
to  the  middle  of  the  half -century  which  separates  the 
utterance  of  these  words  by  Christ  from  their  record 
by  St.  John. 

Tlie  Greek  word  for  "abideth  "  b  the  word  which  b 
rendered  "  continue  "  in  verse  31,  and  the  Authorised 
version  further  obscures  the  connection  by  placing  a 
paragraph  division  between  these  verses.  If  we  read 
again  verses  31  and  32,  noting  the  close  connection 
between  abiding,  truth,  and  ueedom;  and  the  next 
verses,  35  and  36,  noting  the  connection  between 
abiding,  the  Son,  and  fr^dom,  we  shall  have,  it  is 
believM,  a  simpler  due  to  the  meaning  than  any  of  the 
usual  explanations. 

Our  version  misleads  by  the  use  of  the  capital.  The 
word  "  Son  "  in  this  verse,  should  be  read  "  son."  The 
clause  is  the  expression  of  a  legal  maxim  holding  ^ood 
for  all  servants  and  for  all  sons,  but  here  specially 
applied  to  the  sonship  in  Abraham's  household^  It  is 
not  before  the  next  verse  that  there  is  the  transference 
of  thought  to  the  Son  in  the  household  of  the  Divine 
Father.  In  this  verse  the  thought  is  that  if  they 
were  really  the  children  of  Abraham  thev  would  be  of 
Abraham's  spiritual  nature,  abiding  in  nis  home,  and 
inheriting  the  promises  made  to  him.  They  had  not  con- 
tinued in  the  spiritual  freedom  of  sons,  but  had  departed 
from  the  house  and  had  become,  spiritually,  bonmnen. 

(96)  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  ttee. 
— ^Now  the  thought  of  verses  31  and  32  is  repeated  in 
special  reference  to  the  position  they  had  cliumed  for 
themselves.  There  is  need  for  the  emancipation  of 
which  He  has  spoken,  and  His  mission  in  the  world  is 
to  proclaim  it.  If  they  will  enter  into  spiritual  union 
witn  Him,  and  abide  in  this  new  smritual  relation,  it 
will  make  them  new  creatures,  freed  from  sin  by  the 
power  of  truth.  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  as  quoted 
above,  "  Christ  will  be  formed  in  them."  They  will 
become  "  members  of  Christ "  and  "  children  of  God." 
The  Son  of  the  divine  household  will  make  them  free* 
and  in  Him  they  will  become  members  of  the  ffreai 
family  of  God  ^msell  (Comp.  the  same  thought  of 
the  divine  household  as  addressed  by  St  Paul  specially 
to  Gentiles,  in  Eph.  iL  11 — ^22.  See  also  in  this 
Gospel,  chap.  xiv.  2,  3.) 

Ye  shaU  be  firee  indeed. — Or,  ye  shdU  be  free 
in  reality, — ^The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  rendered 
"  indeed,*'  in  verse  31.  They  claimed  political  freedom, 
but  they  were  in  reality  the  subjects  of  Borne.  They 
claimed  religious  freedom,  but  they  were  in  reali^ 
the  slaves  to  the  letter.  Thej  daimed  moral  freedom,  but 
thev  were  in  reality  the  bondmen  of  sin.  The  freedom 
which  the  Son  proclaimed  wasin  realitv  freedom,  for  it 
was  the  freedom  of  their  true  life  delivered  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin  and  brought  into  union  with  Qod.  For 
the  spirit  of  man,  that  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed through  the  Son  can  cont^plate  the  Father 
and  the  eternal  home,  there  is  a  real  freedom  that  no 
power  can  restrain.  All  through  this  context  the 
thoughts  pass  unbidden  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paol, 
the  great  apostle  of  freedouL  There  oomd  be  no  fuller 
illustration  of  the  words  than  is  furnished  in  his  life. 
He,  like  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  (Rom.  L  1,  e.g,; 
2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  1),  had  learnt  to  regard  himself  as  a 
"  bondservant,"  but  it  was  of  Christ,  "  whose  aenrice  is 
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fihall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.  ^^  I  know  that  ye  are  Abra- 
ham's seed ;  but  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  be- 
cause my  word  hath  no  place  in  you. 
^^  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with 
my  Father :  and  ye  do  that  which  ye 
have  seen  with  your  father.  <*>  They 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham 


is  our  father.  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ve 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham.  i^> 
But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that 
hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have 
heard  of  God :  this  did  not  Abraham. 
<^>  Ye  do  the  deeds  of  your  father. 
Then  said  they  to  him,  We  be  not  born 


perfect  freedom."  We  feel,  as  we  think  of  liim  in 
bonds  before  Agrippa,  or  a  prisoner  at  Borne,  that  he 
is  more  tmlj  fr^  than  governor  or  GsBsar  before  whom 
he  stands,  and  more  truly  free  than  he  himself  was 
when  he  was  armed  with  authority  to  bind  men  and 
women  because  they  were  Christians.  The  chains  that 
Innd  the  body  cannot  bind  the  spirit,  whose  chains  have 
been  loosed.  He  is  free  indeed,  for  the  Son  has  made 
him  free. 

(37)  I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed.— 
He  uses  the  word  which  they  had  used  in  verse  33, 
acknowledging^  their  merely  physical  descent  from 
Abraham.  He  has  since  used  the  word  "Son,"  but 
does  not  applv  it  to  them.  In  verse  39  He  refuses  to 
acknowledge  tnat  they  are  Abraham's  "  children.*' 

But  ye  seek  to  kill  me.— The  difficulty  of 
understanding  these  words  to  refer  to  those  who  be- 
lieved on  Him  (verses  30,  31),  have  led  to  the  opinion 
that  others  of  the  hierarchy  answer  in  verse  33.  This 
seems  unnatural,  and  is  opposed  to  the  words  which 
immediately  follow.  As  a  party,  they  had  been,  and 
still  were,  seeking  to  kill  Him.  These  believers,  by 
their  question  in  verse  33,  were  showing  the  spirit 
which  declined  discipleship,  were  identifying  them- 
selves with  His  opponents. 

Because  my  word  hath  no  place  in  you.— 
Better,  makes  no  progress  in  you,  "  does  not  advance, 
does  not  gain  around  in  you."  That  meaning  is  esta- 
blished by  unooubted  examples,  and  b  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  thought  of  the  context.  In  verse  31  the 
test  was,  "  If  ye  abide  in  My  word."  Their  question 
proves  that  their  faith  was  momentary.  The  word  had 
but  penetrated  the  surface  of  their  thoughts,  but  they 
bad  not  so  received  it  as  to  allow  it  to  advance  into  the 
mind  and  influence  their  conduct. 

(38)  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with 
my  Father.— Some  of  the  older  MSS.  read  "  the " 
for  "My,"  but  without  change  of  sense.  For  the 
thought,  comp.  verse  28,  where  we  have  the  same  con- 
nection between  doing  and  speaking.  He  is  the  Word, 
and  His  work  is  to  speak  what  fie  had  seen  in  His 
eternal  existence  with  the  Father. 

And  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen  with 
your  father.— For  "  seen,"  the  better  reading  is 
probablv  heard.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  clause, 
some  MSS.  omit  the  possessive  pronoun  with  "  father/' 
but  it  is  rightly  inserted  to  express  the  meaning.  The 
clauses  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  otiber,  and  this  ^ 
is  shown  by  the  emphatic  personal  pronouns — "  I,  on 
My  part  .  .  .  Mv  Father."  "  You,  on  your  part  .  .  . 
your  father."  The  tenses  of  the  verbs,  too,  are  to  be 
distinguished — ^''That  which  I  have  seen"  (during 
My  whole  existence  in  eternity).  "That  which  ye 
heard "  (when  ye  became  servants  of  sin\  The  cases 
of  the  substantives  are  also  diiferent^'^I  have  seen 
with  my  Father"  (signifying  existence  with.  Comp. 
chap.  i.  I).  "  Ye  heard  from  your  father  "  (what  he 
directed). 

Again,  there  is  a  word  in  the  original  which  it  is  hard 


to  represent  in  English,  and  which  our  version  alto- 
gether omits.  It  IS  not  simply  "and  ye  do,"  but 
**  and  ye  therefore,  or  aocordiru^y,  do."  It  is  the  same 
principle  of  union  between  Father  and  Son  which 
directs  Hia  work,  which  is  to  reveal  God,  and  their 
work,  of  which  the  seeking  to  kill  Him  is  an  instance. 

(39)  They  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham  is  our  father.— They  feel  the  meaning 
which  has  not  yet  been  expressed  (comp.  verse  44),  ana 
claim  the  descent  from  Abraham  which  He  has  already 
allowed  (verse  37). 

If  ye  were  Abraham's  children^  ye  would 
do  the  works  of  Abraham.—Almost  all  the  better 
MSS.  read,  "  If  ye  are,"  for  "  If  ye  were."  This  must 
mean,  "  If  ye  are  Abraham's  cmldren — but  the  sup- 
position is  excluded,  for  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abra- 
ham, and  this  is  opposed  to  fact."  They  are  the  physical 
seed  of  the  patriarch,  but  they  are  not  the  ethical 
children,  for  tne  true  child  would  bear  the  moral  impress 
of  the  £ftther  which  would  be  seen  in  his  works.  The 
thought  of  the  previous  verse  is  again  present  here. 

The  distinction  between  **  seed"  and  "  children  "  is 
another  instance  of  an  idea  which  meets  us  in  this 
section,  and  was  developed  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
(Comp.  Bom.  ix.  7  e<  seq.) 

(40)  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me— f.e.,  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  opposition  to  the  conduct  which  would 
characterise  the  £;ue  children  of  Abraham,  ye  are 
seeking  to  kill  Me.    (Ck>mp.  Note  on  verse  37.) 

A  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which 
I  have  heard  (better,  vohieh  I  heard)  from  God.— 
The  term  "  a  man,"  expresses  His  revelation,  by  means 
of  human  form,  of  the  divine  truth  which  He  heard  in 
the  pre-human  state  (verse  38).  The  crime  of  seeking 
to  loll  Him  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  He  was 
One  who  came  to  tell  them  truth,  and  that  from  €kxL 
They  seek  to  destroy  the  human  Me  which  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  He  has  assumed. 

This  did  not  Abraham.— It  is  usual  to  explain 
these  words  by  a  reference  to  Abraham's  receptivity  of 
the  divine  truth  and  messengers  (see  Qen.  xii. ;  xiv. ; 
xviii;  xxiL);  but  they  probably  point  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  patriarchal  life  as  diroctlv  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  those  who  claim  to  be  his  children. 

W  Ye  do  the  deeds  of  your  father.— It  is 
better  to  read  works  rather  than  "deeds,"  as  in 
verse  39.  They  did  not  the  works  of  Abraham.  They 
did  the  works  of  that  father,  who  is  now  more  clearly 
pointed  out,  but  still  not  named.  Before,  when  he  was 
referred  to  (verse  38),  they  could  answer  that  Abraham 
was  their  father ;  but  their  works  prove  that  theyare 
not  the  true  children  of  Abraham  (verses  39,  40).  Thev 
see  ^t  a  spiritual  father  is  intended,  and  they  will 
daim  God  as  their  Father. 

We  be  not  bom  of  fornication.— The  meaning 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  word  became 
in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  a  frequent  svmbol  for 
idolatry.  (Comp.  Isa.  L  21 ;  Jer.  ii.  20,  ana  iii  8,  9; 
Ezek.  xvi;  Hoe.  i.  2  (especially),  ii  4,  and  iii  II.)  They, 
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of  fornication ;  we  have  one  Father,  even 
God,  <^>  Jesus  said  unto  them,  K  (xod 
were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  me : 
for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from 
Gk)d ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he 
sent  me.  ^^^  Why  do  ye  not  understand 
my  speech?    even   because  ye  cannot 
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hear  my  word.  <**^  Ye  are  of  yoiur  father 
the  devil,"  and  the  lusts  of  your  father 
ye  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the 
truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  hinu 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of 
his  own :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father 


as  distinsniished  from  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  had  maintained  a  pure  monotheism,  and  had  never 
been  idolaters,  or  children  bom  of  spiritnal  fornication. 

We  have  one  Father,  even  Gtod.— "  We "  is 
strongly  emphatic,  expressing  their  pride  in  the 
theocracy,  and  their  spiritual  superiority  to  other 
nations.  There  may  be  in  this  pride  also  a  touch  of 
the  scorn  with  whicn  they  asked  "Will  He  go  unto  the 
dispersion  of  the  Gentiles  P  "  (chap.  vii.  35),  or  with  which 
they  call  Him  a  Samaritan,  as  they  do  in  this  veiy  dis- 
cussion (verse  48).  "  Howbeit  every  nation  made  ffods 
of  their  own,  and  put  them  in  the  high  places  much 
the  Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation  in  their  cities 
wherein  they  dwelt."  This  is  the  historian's  account  of 
the  spiritual  paternity  of  the  Samaritans,  and  these  Jews 
may  well  have  felt  their  superiority  in  contrast  with 
theur  neighbours.  (See  the  whole  passage  in  2  Kings 
xviiL  26-— 41,  especially  verses  30,  31.) 

(^)  If  Gk>d  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love 
jne. — This  follows  because  they  would  then  be  in  a 
relationship  of  spiritual  affinity  to  Him.  God's 
children  would  bear  the  spiritual  image  of  their  Father, 
and  would  love  Him  who  came  from  Gk>d,  but  they 
were  seeking  to  kill  Him  (verse  AG), 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  f^om  Gk>d.— 
Better,  am  come,  am  here.  His  presence  with  them 
was  the  result  of  His  proceeding  from  Grod.  As  the 
Son  of  God  He  had  etenial  f  ellon^hip  with  the  Father. 
The  Incarnation  was  not  the  mission  of  one  whose 
existence  was  separate  from  that  of  Grod,  but  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  Son  who  proceeded  from  the  Father. 
(Com]^.  chap.  xvi.  27  et  seq.) 

Neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.— 
Literally,  for  not  even  of  Myself  am  I  come,  htU  He 
eent  Me;  as  opposed  to  the  thought  that  His  orinn 
was  distinct  from  the  Father.  His  cooiing  was  not  Sis 
own  act,  but  was  a  mission  from  God  to  tne  world. 

But  if  He  is  sent  from  God,  if  He  is  present  with 
them  from  Gk>d,  if  He  proceeded  from  the  Father,  it 
must  be  that  all  who  are  true  children  of  God  would 
recognise  and  love  Him. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  in  our  'Lord's  own 
words  there  is  an  assertion  of  the  oneness  of  nature 
and  of  will  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet  the  distinc- 
tion of  person  is  maintained.  He  is  come  from  Grod, 
but  He  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence.  He  pro- 
ceeded forth,  and  yet  He  was  sent. 

(^)  Why  do  ye  not  imderstand  my  speech, 
.  •  .  my  word. — The  distinction  between  "speech* 
(the  form)  and  "  word  "  (the  matter  which  was  spoken) 
is  rightly  preserved.  Gomp.  chap.  xii.  48,  "  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken."  A  good  instance  of  the  meaning 
of  "  speech  is  found  in  Matt,  xxvi  73,  "  thy  speeoa 
bewrayeth  thee."  From  verse  33  onwurds,  tiiey  had 
oonstamtly  misunderstood  His  expressions.  The  reason 
is  that  the  subject-matter  of  His  discourse  is  altogether 
above  them.  He  is  speaking  of  spiritual  things,  which 
are  spiritually  discerned.  They,  if  children  of  the 
Father  whom  they  claimed,  would  recognise  these 
spiritnal  truths  and  know  the  language  ox  home. 


Ye  cannot  hear.— Oomp.  Note  on  chap.  vi.  60. 
I  The  sense  is,  "Ye  cannot  hear,  so  as  to  receive  and 
I  obey."  He  supplies  the  answer  to  His  own  question. 
;  In  the  following  verses  (44-— 47),  He  expresses  this 
answer  more  fuUy. 

(**)  Ye  are  of  your  fitther  the  devil.—"  Ye  "  is 
emphatic.  "  Ye  who  have  claimed  Abraham  and  God 
as  your  father.  Ye  are  of  the  father,  but  that  father  is 
the  deviL"  The  possessive  pronoun  (vour)  is  not 
expressed  in  the  Greek,  and  the  form  of  the  sentence  is 
one  which  would  have  required  it  if  it  were  included  in 
the  sense.  The  father  who  has  been  referred  to  in 
verses  38  and  41  is  now  definitely  named.  The  rela- 
tion between  father  and  son  is  maintained,  but  the 
father  of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  those  to  whom  He 
speaks  was  not  God,  not  Abraham,  but  the  deyiL 

And  the  lusts  of  your  fieither  ye  will  do.— 
Better,  ye  desire  to  do,  ye  wiU  to  do.  The  verb  is  not 
an  auxi&arv,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  version,  but 
expresses  tne  determmation  of  the  wilL  (Comp.  Notes 
on  chap&  v.  40  and  vii  17.) 

He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.— 
Gomp.  Wisd.  u.  23,  24,  "  For  God  created  man  to  be 
immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  His  own 
etemitj.  Nevertheless,  through  envr  oi^  the  devil  came 
death  mto  the  world,  and  they  that  ao  hold  of  his  side 
do  find  it."  So  St.  Paul,  **  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  "  (Bom.  v.  12).  The 
Fall  was  the  murder  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is  in 
reference  to  this,  of  which  the  fratricide  in  the  first 
family  was  a  signal  result,  that  the  Tempter  is  called  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  1). 
"  Gain  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother." 
(Gomp.  Notes  on  1  John  iii.  8 — 12,  where  the  thought  is 
expanded.)  The  reference  to  the  murderer  is  suggested 
here  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  been  seeking  to  kill 
our  Lord  (verse  40).  Thev  are  true  to  the  nature  which 
their  father  had  from  the  oeginning. 

And  abode  not  in  the  &athy  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  hinL—Better,  and  standeth  not  in  the 
truth,  because  there  ia  no  truth  in  him.  The  word  is 
not  that  which  we  have  before  had  in  the  sense  of 
"  abide  "  (see  Note  on  chap.  v.  38),  and  the  tense  of  the 
verb  is  present  in  meaning.  The  words  do  not  refer 
to  the  fall  of  the  devU,  which  is  here  implied  but  not 
stated,  but  to  his  constant  character.  He  nas  no  nlaoe 
in  the  sphere  of  the  truth ;  it  is  not  the  region  of  his 
action  and  outer  life ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  sphere  of  his  thought  and  inner  life. 
Had  he  been  true,  ne  would  have  come  to  stand  in  the 
light  and  life  of  truth. 

when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
Own.«-This  is  in  contrast  to  the  work  of  Ghrist 
(verses  28,  40)  and  to  the  work  of  thie  Holy  Spirit 
(Note  on  chap.  xvL  13.)  The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  speak 
of  Himself ;  He  came  to  speak  the  truth  which  He  heard 
from  God.  The  devil  speaketh  a  lie  (comp.  Gen.  wL), 
and  this  is  of  his  own  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xii.  35). 

For  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  flather  of  it. — BMer^ 
and  the  father  of  (he  Har.     This  is  probftUy  the 
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the  Voice  of  God* 


of  it.  ^^^  And  because  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  ye  believe  me  not.  <^>  Which  of 
you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  and  if  I  say 
the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me? 
W  He  that  is  of  Gk)d  heareth  God's 
words  :•  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  be- 


a  1  John  4. 8. 


cause  ye  are  not  of  Grod.  (^>  Then 
answered  the  Jews,  and  said  unto  him. 
Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samari- 
tan, and  hast  a  devil?  <^)  Jesus  an- 
swered, I  have  not  a  devil;  but  I  honour 
my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  me. 


iTiftfcTiing  of  the  Greek,  and  it  can  only  be  exjpressed  in 
English  by  the  repetition  of  the  substantive.  The 
verse  ends  as  it  beg^s,  by  a  reference  to  the  Jews 
whom  He  is  addressing.  They  were  of  the  nature  of 
him  whose  spiritual  chiMren  thev  were.  The  murderous 
thoughts  in  their  hearts,  and  tneir  non-reoeptivity  of 
truth,  phiinlj  indicated  who  their  father  was. 

The  reader  will  hardly,  perhaps,  need  to  be  cautioned 
asainst  the  old  heretical  rendering  of  the  first  and  last 
c&uses  of  this  verse,  by  "  Ye  are  of  the  father  of  the 
devil  .  .  .for  he  is  a  liar,  and  also  his  father."  Still, 
as  this  view  has  been  revived  in  some  quarters  in  our 
own  day,  one  word  of  reminder  that  it  is  no  less  opposed 
to  the  context  and  the  teaching  of  this  Gospel  than  it 
is  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Biblical  truth  and  of  rational 
theology,  may  not  be  misplaced.  On  the  personality  of 
the  devil,  which,  if  plain  words  have  any  meaning,  is  here 
implied  in  the  words  of  Christ,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  iv. 

(45)  And  because  I  tell  you  the  truth.—The 
pronoun  is  full  of  emphatic  meaning.  And  I,  as  con- 
trarv  to  him,  because  I  tell  jou  the  truth,  as  contrary  to 
the  lie  which  is  his  characteristic. 

Ye  believe  me  not — t.e.,  jq  believe  not  what  I 
say.  It  does  not  mean,  Ye  beheve  not  on  Me,  but  Ye 
accept  not  the  truth  which  I  speak.  There  is  something 
startling  in  this  sharp  opposition  of  truth  and  unbelief. 
To  spcNftk  the  truth  is  commonly  to  command  belief. 
The  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  truth  is  the  first 
object  of  its  search.  Here  was  perfect  truth  presented 
to  men,  and  thev  refused  to  accept  it,  because  it  was 
the  truth,  and  tney  were  themselves  children  of  him 
who  was  a  liar. 

W  Which  of  you  oonvinoeth  me  of  sinP — 
He  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  His  sinless  life,  as  in 
verse  29  He  asserted  His  own  knowledge  of  entire 
eonformity  to  His  Father's  wilL  It  is  an  appeal  tiiat 
spotless  purity  alone  could  make,  and  is  Mis  own 
testimony  uttered  in  the  dignity  of  certain  knowledge. 
(Gomp.  cnap.  xiv.  30.) 

If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe 
meP — We  may  suppose  that  the  last  question  was 
probably  followed  by  a  pause,  during  which  any  one 
might  have  answered  the  challenge.  No  one  of  all 
who  had  watched  Him  in  Galilee  and  Judsa  dared 
utter  a  syllable.  Their  silence  is  the  seal  to  His  own 
testimony.  But  if  He  is  thoiu^ht  of  by  these  as  with- 
out sin,  they  cannot  think  of  His  words  as  untrue. 
They  admit,  then,  that  He  speaks  the  truth,  and  yet 
thejr  do  not  believe.  On  the  absolute  sinlessness  of 
Christ,  comp.  1  John  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet.  I  19 ; 
L  22. 

(^7)  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  Gk>d'8  words.— 
Amm  He  answers  the  question  which  He  has  Himself 
asked,  and  gives  more  fully  the  same  reason  which  He 
gave  in  verse  43.  In  verse  44  He  asserted  that  they 
were  of  the  father  the  devil,  and  therefore  lived  to  do 
the  lusts  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  way  he  who  is  of 
Grod  does  the  will  of  Gk>d,  and  hears  the  words  of  God. 
The  words  of  Gh>d  are  those  which  He  has  been 
speaking  unto  them  (verse  26).  Here,  then,  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  do  ye  not  believe  Me  ?  " 
Habbis  and  priests,  teachers  of  the  Law,  judges  of 


truth,  offerers  of  sacrifice,  keepers  of  feasts,  wor- 
shippers in  synagogues  and  Temple— they  were  all 
this ;  but  they  were  not  "  of  Grod." 

W  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Sama- 
ritan, and  hast  a  devil  P— The  words  imply  that  the 
saying  was  customary  amon^  the  Pharisees.  The 
knowledge  of  this,  and  the  simple  way  in  which  the 
fact  is  told,  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  writer's 
minute  acquaintance  with  what  was  said  and  done  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  party.  There  is  no 
instance  given  of  the  term  "  Samaritan  "  being  applied 
to  our  Lord,  but  the  term  itself  is  frequently  useii  by 
the  Rabbis  as  one  of  opprobrium.  The  history  of  the 
fourth  chapter  is  at  once  suggested  to  our  minds,  and 
was  probably  not  absent  from  theirs.  (Gomp.  Note 
on  cnap.  vii.  35.)  There  may  have  been  facts  moro 
immediately  connected  with  this  very  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles present  to  their  minds,  which  aro  unknown  to 
us.  The  going  up  secretlv  of  chap.  vii.  10,  must 
almost  certunlv  have  been  tnrough  Samaria.  He  had 
kept  the  last  Passover  in  the  despised  Galilee  (chap, 
vi  4).  Had  He  kept  Tabernacles  in  the  hated  Samaria? 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  word  Samaritan,  in  the 
sing^olar,  as  applied  to  an  individual,  occurs  but  twice, 
except  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  One  instance  is  in  the 
paraole  spoken  at  no  long  interval  after  the  present 
discourse  (Luke  x.  25—37).  The  other  tells  us  that 
the  only  one  of  the  ten  lepers  who  turned  back  to 
glorify  God  "  was  a  Samaritan  "  (Luke  xvii.  16). 

The  rendering,  "and  hast  a  devil,"  is  one  which, 

Erobably,  cannot  now  be  improved.  Wiclif  s  word 
ere  is  "fiend,"  which  in  this  sense  is  obsolete.  But 
every  reader  of  the  Greek  must  feel  how  little  our 
English  word  can  represent  the  two  distinct  ideas, 
represented  by  two  distinct  words  here  and  in  verse  44. 
"  Demon,"  used  originally  for  the  lower  divinities,  and 
not  unf requently  for  the  gods,  passed  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  taught  the  knowledge  ox  the  true  Gk>d,  into  the 
sense  of  an  evil  spirit.  Thus  the  word  which  could 
represent  the  attendant  fenius  of  Socrates  came  to 
express  what  we  speak  of  as  demoniacal  possession, 
and  the  supposed  power  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery. 
Socrates  is  made  to  say, "  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
rather  than  for  any  other,  he  calls  them  demons, 
because  they  were  prudent  and  knowing"  (daerrumesy 
Plato,  Cr(Uylu8,  xxiii.).  The  history  of  Simon  Magus 
reminds  us  that  the  people  of  Samaria,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  had  been  for  a  louff  time  under  the 
influence  of  his  sorceries  (Acts  viii.  9  et  seq.),  and  it  is 

Erobable  that  there  is  a  special  connection  in  the  words 
ere,  "lliou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon." 
(Comp.  IkDcursus  HI,  on  Notes  to  8t.  MattJiew^e 
Ootpel,  p.  185.) 

(tf )  Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil.;— One 
of  the  disciples,  who  was  probablv  present  on  this  day, 
and  heard  tiiese  words,  speaks  of  Christ  our  example, 
"  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when 
He  suffered  He  threatened  not ;  but  committed  Him- 
self to  Him  that  judgeth  riprhteously  "  (1  Pet.  il  23). 
The  charge  of  being  a  Samaritan  He  passes  over.  His 
words  soon  after  taught  that  a  Samaritan  may  be  more 
truly  the  child  of  Qm  than  priest  or  Levite  is.    The 
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(50)  And  I  seek  not  mine  own  glory : 
there  is  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth. 
<**>  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  If  a 
man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see 
death.  <**>  Then  said  the  Jews  unto 
him.  Now  we  know  that  thou  hast  a 
devil.  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  thou  sayest.  If  a  man  keep 


mv  saying,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death. 
i^)  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Abraham,  which  is  deadP  and  the  pro- 
phets are  dead :  whom  makest  Uiou 
thyself?  ^^)  Jesus  answered.  If  I  hon- 
pJ  myself,  my  honour  k  notiung: 
it  is  my  Father  that  honoureth  me; 
of  whom  ye  say,  that  h»  is  your  Gk)d : 


statement  that  He  is  possessed  by  an  evil  power  from 
the  spirit  world  He  denies. 

I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour 
me. — There  is  a  connection  between  all  His  works  and 
words  and  the  unseen  world.  It  is  the  union  of  Father 
and  Son,  and  His  life  had  been  the  constant  honouring 
of  the  Father,  whose  will  it  was  His  meat  to  do  (chap.  iv. 
31).  Their  works  and  words  were  as  constantly — ^and 
this  last  calumny  is  an  instance  of  it — dishonouring 
Him.  The  contrast  suggests  that  this  dishonour  was 
not  of  Him  only ;  but  also  of  the  Father  whom  He 
honoured,  and  whom  they  claimed  as  their  Grod. 

(50)  And  I  seek  not  mine  own  glory. — The 
words  are  immediately  connected  with  those  which 
have  preceded.  They  dishonoured  Him.  This  to  one 
who  sought  His  own  glory  would  have  been  matter  of 
concern.  For  Him  i^ose  whole  life  was  one  of  self- 
denial,  their  dishonour  finds  nothing  which  it  can 
wound.  His  words  repeat  what  He  Bad  taught  them 
before.    (See  Notes  on  chaps,  v.  41  and  vii.  18.) 

There  is  one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth. — 
Gomp.  chap.  v.  45.  The  thought  here  is  that  though 
He  Himself  seeks  not  His  own  glory,  the  Father 
seeketh  for  the  honour  of  the  &n,  and  judgeth 
between  Him  and  those  who  dishonour  Him.  The 
result  of  the  judgment  as  to  those  who  keep  not  His 
word  b  expressed  in  the  next  verse ;  and  as  to  Himself 
in  chap.  xvi.  10. 

W  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never 
see  death. — Better,  If  a  man  keep  My  word.  Our 
version  obscures  the  dose  connection  with  the  thought 
of  *'  continuing  in  His  word*'  in  verse  31 ;  and  also  tnat 
with  "  He  that  heareth  my  word,"  in  chap.  v.  24.  This 
last  passage  is  the  key  to  the  words  before  us.  Here, 
as  there,  the  thought  of  judgment  and  death  leads  to 
the  opposite  thoi^t  of  coming  not  into  judgment,  but 
passing  out  of  aeath  into  life.  Here,  as  there,  the 
believer  is  thought  of  as  possessing  the  true  spiritual 
life  which  cannot  see  death,  but  shall  pass  into  the 
foller  spiritual  life  hereafter. 

Anotner  interpretation  of  the  phrase  rendered  "  He 
shall  nevt  r  see  death,"  is  "  he  shall  not  see  death  for 
ever  '* — i.e.,  "  he  shall  indeed  die,  but  that  death  shall 
only  be  in  this  world,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  world 
which  is  for  ever."  This  is  the  thought  in  the  collect 
in  «  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead"  .  .  .  "our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life ;  in  whom  whosoever  believeth  shall  live,  though  he 
die;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  him  shall 
not  die  eternally." 

The  following  are  the  only  passages  in  St.  John 
where  exactlv  uie  same  formula  is  used,  and  a  oom- 

S arisen  of  tnem  will  make  it  clear  that  it  means,  as 
oes  the  Hebrew  formula  on  which  it  is  based,  that 
which  we  express  by  "never,"  or  "certainly  never." 
"  by  no  means  ever, "for  the  negative  is  in  its  strongest 
form  (chaps,  iv.  14,  verse  52  in  this  chap.,  x.  28, 
xi.  26,  xiii.  8).  The  first  and  last  of  these  passages 
refer  to  subjects  C  shall  never  think,"  "shall  never 


wash  my  feet "),  which  do  not  admit  any  possibiUty  of 
doubt.  The  oiJiers  are  all  parallel  to  the  present  text, 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  word.  In  all  there  is  the 
fuller  meaning  that  for  the  believer  who  now  has 
spiritual  life,  and  continues  to  live  in  communion  with 
God,  there  cannot  be  death.  "He  shall  never  see 
death."  What  we  think  of  as  death  is  but  a  sleep.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xi.  11.)  Death  has  been  swallowed  up 
of  life,  and  pnysical  death  is  thought  of,  in  its  true 
sense,  as  an  entering  into  life. 

(52)  Abraham  is  deady  and  the  prophets.— -They 
still  "  do  not  understand  His  speech,"  and  take  His 
words  in  a  merely  physical  sense.  In  that  sense  they 
were  impossible,  for  they  are  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  death  came  to  the  great  Patriarch  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  if  to  them,  then  surely,  much  more  to  ordinary 
men.  They  regard  it  as  conclusive  that  their  assertion 
in  verse  48  is  correct.  No  one,  except  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  a  demon,  would  make  an  assertion  so 
opposed  to  the  almost  unbroken  experience  of  mankind. 

If  a  man  keep  my  saying.— Better,  J(f  a  mem 
Jce&p  My  word,  as  in  last  verse. 

Bie  shall  never  taste  of  death.— The  expression 
is  stronger  than  that  which  He  had  used,  "  shall 
never  see  death."  They  use  it  to  put  in  the  strongest 
way  their  wonder  at  the  impossible  promise  which  He 
had  uttered.  It  has  occurred  before  in  Matt.  xvi.  28. 
(See  Note  there.)  It  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  Heb.  ii.  9. 

(^)  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Abra- 
ham, whioh  is  dead  P— The  question  is  exactly  the 
same,  with  the  substitution  of  *'  Abraham"  for  "  Jacob," 
as  that  asked  bv  the  Samaritan  woman  in  chap.  iv.  12 
(see  Note).  "Sorely  thou  art  not  greater  than  our 
father  Abraham,  who  indeed  died  P  " 

Whom  makest  thou  thyselfP— "If  Abraham, 
who  received  Gh>d's  covenant,  himself  died,  and  if  the 

Srophets,  who  uttered  the  oracles  of  God,  themselves 
ied,  what  kind  of  person  dost  Thou  assert  Thyself  to 
be  that  Thy  word  shall  deliver  men  from  deathP"  The 
same  phrase  occurs  again  in  chaps,  v.  18,  x.  33,  xix.  7. 

i^)  If  I  honour  myseu;  my  honour  is 
nothing. — The  word  rendered  "  honour "  is  not  the 
same  as  that  in  verse  49.  It  is  better  to  read  j^lori/^ 
here.  Following  all  the  better  MSS.  the  tense  is  pask 
We  have  theuT^T  I  shall  have  glorjfied  Myself,  Mjf 
glory  is  nothing.  Stress  b  to  be  laid  upon  the  pro- 
noun. "If  J,  tor  Mypart,  as  distinct  from  the  Father, 
shall  have  glorified  M^sel^** 

It  is  my  Father  that  honoureth  me.— Better, 
as  before,  .  .  .  glorifieth  Me,  This  is  the  answer  te 
their  question,  "  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself  P  "  The 
attribute  of  life  in  Himself,  and  the  power  to  com- 
municate this  to  those  who  kept  His  word,  was  the 
gift  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  (See  Note  en  chap.  t.  26.) 

Of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your  Ood.— 
Some  of  tiie  better  MSS.,  and  most  modem  editors,  rean 
.  .  .  "  He  is  our  God."  The  identification  of  the  Fftiher 
with  the  God  of  Israel  is  important    It  may  be,  aa 
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His  Existence  before  Abm/utm, 


{^)  yet  ye  have  not  known  him ;  but 
I  know  him:  and  if  I  should  say,  I 
know  him  not,  I  shall  be  a  liar  like 
unto  yon:  but  I  know  him,  and  keep 
his  saying.  <**J  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day:  and  he  saw 
it,   and  was  glad.     (^^)  Then   said  the 


Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty 
years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abra- 
ham? <*>  Jesus  said  imto  them,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am.  <*>  Then  took  they  up 
stones  to  cast  at  him:  but  Jesus  hid 
himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple. 


some  have  snppoeed,  that  the  phrase,  **  He  is  our  Grod," 
belonKed  to  common  litui^cal  forms  or  hymns,  and 
was  mas  frequently  on  their  lips. 

(55)  Yet  ye  have  not  known  him;  but  I 
know  him. — ^The  frequency  of  lip-assertion  was  not 
accompanied  by  any  true  heart-knowledge.  The  Father 
who  glorified  Him  was  the  God  whom  theyprofessed 
to  serve.  Their  question,  "  Whom  makest  Tnou  Thy- 
self P  "  has  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  this  service 
was  independent  of  any  real  knowledge  of  Ood.  The 
two  verbs  "  know  "  and  "  known  **  here  do  not  repre- 
sent the  same  Greek  word.  More  exactly  the  rendering 
should  be.  And  ye  have  not  come  to  know  Him :  hut  J 
know  Him,  The  one  clause  expresses  acquired  recog- 
nition ;  the  other  expresses  immediate  essential  know- 
ledge.   (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  7.) 

]&  I  should  say,  I  know  him  not.— *The  thoui^ht 
of  their  want  of  perc^tion  of  God  has  led  to  the 
assertion  by  contrast  of  His  own  full  intuitive  knowledge 
of  God.  To  assert  this  knowledge  is  to  make  Himself 
greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophets ;  but  there  is 
untruth  in  silence  as  well  as  in  utterance,  and  His  very 
truthfulness  demands  the  assertion. 

But  I  know  him,  and  keep  his  saying.— 
Or  better,  HU  word,  as  in  verses  51,  52.  Again  the 
positive  statement  is  made  in  the  certainty  of  His  full 
Knowledge,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
observance  of  the  same  condition  of  communion  with 
the  Father  which  He  had  made  necessary  for  com- 
munion of  the  disciples  with  Himself. 

(56)  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day. — They  had  asked  in  scorn  if  He  were  greater  than 
their  father  'Abraham  (verse  53).  His  words  have 
shown  that  He  was.  He  now,  with  the  thoughts  of 
verse  39  still  present,  contrasts  the  exultation  of  him 
whom  they  claimed  as  father,  when  he  saw  from  afar 
the  Messianic  advent,  with  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah 
who  is  actually  among  them.  Abraham  realised  the 
fulness  of  the  promises  made  to  him,  and  believed  in 
the  Lord  that  the  blessing  should  be  fulfilled  to  his 
seed.  He,  too,  had  kept  God's  word,  and  in  the  true 
sense  had  not  seen  death  (see  Gen.  xv.  1 — 6,  and  xxii.  18). 
The  words,  "  My  day,"  are  used,  as  in  Luke  xvii.  22, 
for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  on  earfch. 

And  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.— This  is  the 
historic  fulfilment  of  the  joy  which  looked  forward  to 
the  day  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  reveals  here  a  truth  of 
the  unseen  world  that  is  beyond  human  knowledge  or 
explanation.  From  that  world  Abraham  was  oog^sant 
of  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  saw  in  it  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  promise  which  had  brought  joy  to 
shepherds  watching  their  flocks,  as  the  Patriarch  had 
watched  his ;  there  came  an  angel,  as  aneels  had  come 
to  him,  and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  nost,  exulting 
in  the  good  news  to  men.  Li  that  joy  Abraham  haa 
part,  l^e  truth  comes  as  a  rav  of  light  across  the 
abyss  which  separates  the  saints  m  heaven  from  saints 
on  earth.  As  in  the  parable,  where  Lazarus  is  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  the  rich  man  is  represented  as 
knowing  and  caring  f oi  his  brethren  on  earth,  so  here 
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the  great  Patriarch  is  spoken  of  as  knowiiuf  and  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  of  the  Tncamation.  The  uculty  of 
reason  cannot  explain  how  it  i^,  but  the  faculty  of  faith 
can  receive  the  truth  that  there  is  a  "  communion  of 
saints,'*  and  finds  in  it  a  comfort  which  robs  separation 
of  its  bitterness,  and  a  power  which  strengthens  all  the 
motives  to  a  holy  and  devoted  life.  (Comp.  Luke 
xvi.  19—31 ;  Heb.  xiL  1.) 

(57)  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old.— There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have  the  correct  reading  here, 
though  some,  from  Chiysostom  downward,  have  sought 
to  avoid  what  seemed  to  them  a  difficulty,  by  substi- 
tuting "  forty  **  for  "  fifty."  Others,  and  among  them 
were  the  "  Elders  who  in  Asia  conferred  with  John,  the 
Lord's  disciple,"  have  held  that  our  Lord  was  between 
fort^  and  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry.  We  Imow  this  from  the  testimony  of  Irenseus, 
who  appears  to  have  this  very  passage  in  his  mind,  for 
he  says,  '*  As  the  j^ospel  and  all  the  Elders  witness  '^ 
^b.  ii.  chap.  xxii.  §  5 ;  Oxford  Translation,  p.  160). 
But  "  fifty  yciurs  "  was  the  period  of  full  manhood 
(Num.  iv.  3,  39 ;  viii.  24).  This  is  expressed  in  round 
numbers,  and  there  is  no  care  to  be  more  exact  in  com- 
parison with  the  two  thousand  years  which  had  passed 
since  the  close  of  Abraham's  earthly  life.  The  thought 
is,  "  Thou  art  still  a  young  man,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham  who  died  twenty  centuries  ago  P" 

(56)  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.— Better,  Before 
Abraham  %Da8  bom,  lam.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  6 ; 
and  see  another  striking  instance  in  Luke  vL  36,  ''  Be- 
come ye  merciful  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.") 
Here  they  ask  in  wonder,  "not  unmixed  with  scorn,  if 
He  was  coeval  with  Abraham.  The  answer  is  that 
Abraham,  like  all  men,  came  into  being.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  was  not.  But  there  was  never  a  time 
when  the  Son  of  God  was  not.  In  the  time  before 
Abraham,  in  the  eternity  before  time  (chap.  i.  1),  He 
still  was.  No  word  whicn  expresses  becoming  can  be 
used  of  His  existence.  He  is  the  I  AM,  present  equally 
in  the  human  "  was,"  and  "  is,"  and  "  is  to  come." 

(50)  Then  took  they  up  stones  to  oast  at 
him.— At  last  the  meaning  of  His  words  flashes  upon 
them.  They  had  heard  this  I  AM  before  (verse  24) 
without  perceiving  that  in  it  He  applied  to  Himself  the 
name  Jenovi^.  Now  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  His 
own  Divinity  is  the  only  explanation  of  what  He  has 
said ;  and  it  is  in  these  wortis  so  plainlv  asserted,  that 
those  who  had  constantly  misunderstood  can  misunder- 
stand no  more.  The  subtleties  of  later  days,  by  which 
men  have  tried  to  show  that  there  is  no  claim  to  Divinity 
here,  was  not  suggested  to  their  minds.  They  will  not 
acknowledge  the  daim,  but  they  feel  that  He  nas  made 
it.  They  have  heard  the  fearful  words  which  seemed 
to  them  as  blasphemy,  and  they  take  up  the  stones 
which  are  at  hand  for  ilie  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  in 
which  they  are,  to  cast  at  the  Lord  of  the  Temple. 
(Comp.  chap.  x.  33.) 

Going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so 
passed  by. — ^These  words  are  omitted  in  a  majority 
of  the  better  MSS.    They  were  probably  inserted  in 


Question 


ST.  JOHN,  IX. 


Man  bom  Blind, 


going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and 
80  passed  by. 

CHAPTEE    rX.  —  a)  And  as  Jesus 
passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was 
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blind  from  his  birth.  (^>  And  his  dis- 
ciples asked  him,  saying.  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  9  <^^  Jesus  answered, 
Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 


others  to  explain  what  was  taken  to  be  the  miracobna 
disappearance.  (Com^.  Luke  iy.  30.)  Here  we  are 
simplY  told  that  He  '*  Did  Himself  and  went  out  of  the 
Temple,  and  this  does  not  imply  more  than  that  He 
passed  amonff  the  crowd  which  was  aromid  Him,  ont 
of  the  Temp^,  and  thus  aroided  the  stones  which  they 
had  taken  up  to  cast  at  Him. 

IX. 

[(&)  Jesus  18  Liaht  (continued). 

(8)  Physical  light  ^ven    to   the    man   bom 
blind  (c&p.  UL  1—42)  ; 

The  mimde  itself  (verses  1 — 12). 

The  objections  of  the  Pharisees,  and 

the  witness  of  the  sufferer  (verses 

13-34.) 

Physical  l^ht  and  darkness ;  spiritual 

light  and  darkness  (verses  35 — 41).] 

(1)  And  as  Jesns  passed  by.^Better,  And  as  He 
was  passing  hy.  The  words  are  immediately  connected 
with  those  of  the  preceding  verse,  "and  went  out  of 
the  Temple."  It  was  then,  as  He  was  leaving  the 
Temple  to  escape  the  fury  of  His  enemies  who  had 
taken  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him,  and  waspassing  by 
the  place  where  the  blind  man  was,  that  ms  eye  fell 
upon  him.  The  day  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  now  drawing  to  its  close.  (Comp.  verses  4 
and  14,  and  chap.  viii.  12.)  The  place  was  probably 
some  spot  near  the  Temple,  perhaps  one  oi  its  gates. 
We  know  that  beggars  were  placed  near  these  gates  to 
ask  alms  (Acts  iii.  2),  and  this  man  was  well  Imown 
as  one  who  sat  and  begged  (verse  8). 

A  man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth.— The 
fact  was  well  known,  and  was  probably  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  the  man  himself  or  his  parents  (verse  20)  as 
an  aggravation  of  his  misery,  and  as  a  plea  for  the 
alms  of  passers  by.  Of  the  six  miracles  connected 
with  blinoness  which  are  recorded  in  the  Qospels,  tlus 
is  the  onl^  case  described  as  blindness  from  birth.  In 
this  lies  its  special  characteristic,  for  "  since  the  world 
began,  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes 
of  one  that  was  bom  blind"  (verse  32). 

(2)  Who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents?— 
The  disciples  noticed  that  He  looked  at  the  man,  and 
it  may  be  that  He  halted  as  He  was  walking  by.  Their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  sufferer,  and  with  suffering 
ttiej  connect  the  idea  of  sin.  They  ask  a  question 
which  may  have  come  to  them  many  times  before,  and 
which  has  in  various  forms  come  to  men's  hearts  many 
times  since.  Some  of  them  may  have  heard  it  dis- 
cussed in  Babbinic  schools,  and  may  have  wished  to 
know  what  answer  He  whom  they  had  come  to  regard 
as  greater  than  the  Rabbis,  would  give.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion not  of  the  learned  only,  but  of  men  generally,  and 
those  who  now  ask  it  do  not  propound  it  as  a  matter 
for  discussion,  but  as  a  mystery  oi  human  life  brought 
home  to  them  in  all  its  darkness,  and  for  which 
they  seek  a  solution  at  His  hands.  His  teaching  on 
the  wider  questions  of  the  existence  of  evil  and 
the  connection  of  sin  and  suffering,  though  coining 
in  the  order  of  events  after  these  words,  and  in 
part  probably  arising  out   of  them,  has  in  the  order 


of  the  record  occurred  before  them,  and  has  been 
ah-eady  dealt  with  in  Notes  on  Luke  xiiL  1— S.  What 
is  special  to  the  question,  as  it  meets  us  here,  is  that 
what  is  deemed  to  be  the  punishment  had  come  with 
birth  before  possibility  of  thought  or  action,  and 
therefore,  as  we  think,  before  possibility  of  sin. 

The  form  of  the  question  puts  two  alternatives  on 
precisely  the  sune  grounds;  and  we  have  no  right 
therefore  to  assume  that  one  of  them  is  excluded  by 
the  questioners  themselves.  The  fact  of  sin  is  stated 
as  beyond  question.  The  problem  is,  "Was  the  sin 
that  ca  the  man  himself,  or  that  of  his  parents  P  "  Hie 
latter  alternative  is  fMnilmy  to  us,  and  daily  experience 
shows  us  that  within  limits  it  holds  good  in  hoih  the 
moral  and  thephysical  worlds.  It  was  clearly  taught  in 
the  Second  Cfommandment,  and  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  belief  was  at  this  time  widely  spread. 
We  have  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origm  of  the 
former  alternative.  It  is  not  easv  to  accept  the  view 
that  they  thought  of  sin  in  his  mother's  womb,  though  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Jews  currentlv  interpreted  such 
passages  as  Gen.  xxv.  22,  and  Ps.  h.  7  in  this  sense. 
That  a  more  or  less  definite  belief  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  was  common  smong  Jews  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministiy,  is  made  probable  by  references  in 
Fhilo  and  Josephus.  We  know  it  was  a  doctrine  of 
the  Essenes  ana  of  the  Cabbala;  and  we  find  it  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  words  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
"  Yea  rather  beinff  good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled  " 
(viiL  20).  Still  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  a  belief  would  have  made  its  way  among  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee.  We  have  to  remember,  however, 
that  among  the  disdples  there  are  now  men  of  Jeru- 
salem as  well  as  of  Galilee,  and  that  questions  which 
men  found  hard  to  understand  were  constantly  being 
raised  and  answered  in  the  Babbinic  schools.  In  the 
meetings  of  the  yearly  festivals  the  answers  of  great 
Itabbis  would  be  talked  over  and  become  generally 
known,  and  be  handed  on  as  maxims  to  those  ifnio  knew 
little  of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  based.  It  was, 
then,  probably  with  some  thought  that  the  life  in  this 
maimed  body  may  not  have  been  the  first  stage  of  his 
existence,  that  they  ask,  Did  this  man  sin  P 

(8)  jesoa  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents. — The  answer  is,  of  course, 
to  be  understood  with  the  limitation  of  the  auestion, 
"  that  he  was  bom  blind."  Neither  his  special  sin  nor 
theirs  was  the  cause  of  the  blindness.  Our  version  does 
not  ffive  quite  accurately  the  form  of  the  answer.  It 
shomd  be,  NeUker  did  this  man  sin,  nor  his  parents. 
Their  question  sought  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  suffering  and  some  definite  act  of  sin.  The  answer 
asserts  that  no  such  connection  exists,  and  our  Lord  s 
words  remain  a  warning  against  the  spirit  of  judging 
other  men's  lives,  and  tracmg  in  the  misfortunes  and 
sorrows  which  they  have  to  bear  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual sin  or  the  proof  of  divine  displeasure.  There 
is  a  chain  connecting  the  sin  of  humanity  and  its  woe^ 
but  the  links  are  not  traceable  by  the  human  eye.  In 
the  Providence  of  Gk>d  vicarious  suffering  is  onen  the 
noble  lot  of  the  noblest  members  of  our  race.  No 
burden  of  human  sorrow  was  ever  so  great  as  that 
borne  by  Him  who  knew  no  human  sin. 
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Tha  Work  to  he  done  in  tite  Day. 


ST.    JOBIN,    IX.     Jesus  Anoints  tlie  Eyes  qf  the  Blind  Moiu 


parents:  but  that  the  works  of  GU>d 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  <^>  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work.     t^>  As  long  as 


a  dLLa 


1  Or,  tpnad  the 
dap  ttpan  the  eyes 
qfVM  btind  MiiUL 


I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world.*  W  When  he  had  thus  spoken, 
he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay 
of  ilie  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,^ 


But  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 
manifest  in  him.-— Thej  had  sooffht  to  trace  back 
the  result  of  sin  which  they  saw  before  them  to  a 
definite  cause.  He  will  trace  it  back  to  the  region  at 
the  diyine  oonnsel,  where  purpose  and  result  are  one. 
EtiI  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  higher  good :  it  is 
the  result  of  ihe  choice  exerdsed  by  frMdom,  and 
without  freedom  ffoodness  could  not  be  virtue.  Per- 
mitted by  Gk)d,  it  is  yet  overruled  by  Him.  It  has 
borne  its  fearful  fruit  in  the  death  and  curse  of  hu- 
manity, but  its  works  have  led  to  the  manifestation  of 
the  works  of  Qod  in  the  divine  plan  of  redemption.  It 
is  so  in  this  instance.  The  blincmees  of  this  beggar  will 
have  its  result,  and  therefore  in  the  divine  counsel  had 
its  purpose,  in  the  light  which  will  dawn  upon  the 
spintual  as  weU  as  upon  the  physical  blindness,  and 
from  him  will  dawn  upon  the  world. 

(4)  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day.— The  better  reading  is  probably 
that  which  has  toe,  instead  of  "I,"  and  perhaps  also 
that  which  has  im,  instead  of  "me'*;  but  this  latter 
ehange  is  not  so  well  supported  by  MS.  authorilr. 
The  clause  would  read  then.  We  muk  work  the  toorks 
ef  Him  thaJt  sent  Me  (or  us)  while  it  is  day.  He 
identifies  the  disciples  with  Himself  in  the  redemptive 
work  of  His  mission.  There  is  before  them  a  strudng 
instance  of  the  power  of  evil.  He  and  they  are  there 
to  manifest  the  power  of  g^ood.  Thev  must  ffird  them- 
selves to  the  task.  If  we  are  right  in  placing  the 
whole  section  from  chaps.  viL  37 — ^x.  21  on  the  same 
great  dav  of  the  Feast  (comp.  Note  on  verse  14),  then 
uda  wort  must  have  come  near  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  sun  mnking  to  the  west  may  have  reminded  them 
that  the  day  was  passing  awav,  and  that  the  night  was 
approaching.  He  was  remindea  of  the  day  of  life,  and  the 
night  of  death.  He  will  not  be  long  in  the  world  (verse  5). 
That  night  will  be  the  dose  of  His  human  work,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  are  already  falling  upon  Him. 

The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 
— He  does  not  except  even  Himself  from  the  pro- 
verbial law.  The  akj  of  opportunity-  passes,  never 
to  return,  ffis  own  gpreat  worl  of  domg  the  work  of 
Him  that  sent  Him,  could  only  be  done  when  that  day 
was  present.  It  has,  of  course,  been  ever  done  in  the 
work  of  His  church  under  the  g^dance  of  His  Spirit ; 
but  the  work  of  His  own  human  activity  on  earth 
ceased  when  the  mghi  came.  Comp.  chap.  xi.  9  for 
this  thought  of  the  hours  of  the  day. 

(5)  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world. — Better,  when  I  am  in  the  world. 
The  thought  is  that  the  two  things  necessarily  co-exist. 
He  is  the  true  Light,  and  this  true  Light  cannot  be  in 
the  world  without  shining  in  its  darkness.  ( Comp.  Note 
on  chs^.  i,  5.)  The  thought  is  here  closely  connected 
with  His  teaching  in  the  Temple  but  a  short  time 
before  (chap.  viiL  l2,  *'  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world  "\ 
and  also  with  the  removal  of  physical  and  spiritual 
darkness  which  immediately  followed. 

(6)  And  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man  with  the  clay  .—The  words  "  blind  man  "  are 
omitted  in  some  of  the  older  MSS.  The  marginal 
rendering,  and  He  spread  the  clay  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man  (or,  upon  his  eyes),  is  to  be  preferred. 


The  details  g^ven  in  this  and  the  next  verse  are 
evidently  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  sign.  They 
impressed  themselves  as  such  upon  the  eye-witnesses, 
and  tiiey  have  been  recorded  as  such  for  us.  We  have 
then  to  seek  their  interpretation.  At  the  outset  we  are 
met  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  our  Lord  here  made 
use  of  means  which,  in  part  at  least,  were  natural,  and 
found  their  place  in  the  ordinary  prescriptions  of  the 
day.  We  know  from  the  pages  of  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, 
and  Suetonius,  that  the  saliva  jejuna  was  held  to  be  a 
remedy  in  cases  of  blindness,  and  that  the  same  remedy 
was  used  by  the  Jews  is  established  by  the  writings  of 
the  Itabbis.  That  clay  was  so  used  is  not  equally 
certain,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  by 
means  of  which  the  saliva  was  apv^ied.  Here,  then,  as 
elsewhere,  we  may  recognise  the  Divine  manifested  by 
means  of  the  human,  and  see  the  ordinary  remedy  of 
every-day  life  blessed  to  meet  a  case  that  was  beyond 
human  power.  Physicians  had  applied  such  mean4 
commonlv  to  cases  of  post-natal  Dnndness,  but  con- 
genital blindness  had  always  been  regarded  as  incurable, 
and  no  instance  to  the  contrary  had  ever  been  heard  of 
(verse  32).  The  Great  Physician,  then,  by  using  the 
ordinary  means,  will  teach  men  that  the  healing  powers 
of  nature  are  His  gpracious  gift,  and  that  they  aro 
increased  at  the  Giver's  will.  Our  daily  sustenance  in 
health  and  strength,  our  restored  power  after  sickness 
or  accident,  the  whole  of  ordinary  life,  which  we  too 
commonlv  connect  only  with  ordinary  means,  is  liftec) 
to  the  higher  region  of  union  with  Him  in  whom  wo 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 

Another  interpretation  sees  in  the  use  of  dlay  a 
symbolism  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  first  Creation^ 
when  man  was  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
We  find  this  as  early  as  Irenseus,  and  it  may  well, 
therefore,  represent  an  oral  enslanation,  going  back  to 
the  davs  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  The  thought 
would  be  that  our  Lord  will  here  exercise  the  same 
creative  power  as  that  which  made  man,  and  will 
complete,  by  tiie  fl^t  of  sight,  this  man,  who  had  hitherto 
been  maimed  and  without  the  chief  organ  of  sense. 

The  use  of  means  by  which  the  Healing  power  is 
conveyed  is  common  to  this  instance  with  that  of  the 
blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22—26),  and  that  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man  in  Decapolis  (Mark  vii.  82 — 37) ; 
while  the  two  blind  men  in  the  house  (Matt.  ix.  27 — 31), 
and  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  (Matt.  xx.  29—34), 
are  touched  and  receive  their  sight.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Notes  on  these  passages  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that 
in  each  case  the  loss  of  a  channel  of  communication 
between  the  individual  man  and  the  outer  world  is 
compensated  bv  some  special  means  which  may  he]p  to 
assure  him  of  the  presence  of  the  true  Healer,  and  may 
furnish  a  foundation  for  his  faith  and  hope.  The  deaf 
man  cannot  hear  the  tones  of  a  voice  that  tells  of 
mercy  and  love,  but  the  touch  applied  to  the  ear  may  in 
part  convey  the  same  gracious  truths.  The  blind  man 
cannot  see  the  look  of  compassion  which  others  can  see, 
but  the  saliva  or  the  clay  applied  to  the  eye  gives  force 
to  the  word  which  is  heard  by  the  ear.  In  every  case 
we  should  remember  that  the  means  is  chiefiv  moral, 
preparing  in  the  sufferer  a  mental  condition  which  can 
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<^>  And  said  unto  him,  GrO,  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  (which  is  by  interpreta- 
tion. Sent.)  He  went  his  way  therefore, 
and  washed,  and  came  seeing. 

(8)  T^hQ  neighbours  therefore,  and  they 
which  before  had  seen  him  that  he  was 
blind,  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and 


begged?  <^>  Some  said.  This  is  he: 
others  saidy  He  is  like  him:  hvi  he  said, 
I  am  he.  <i®>  Therefore  said  they  unto 
him.  How  were  thine  eyes  opened  ?  <^> 
He  answered  and  said,  A  man  that  is 
called  Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed 
mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me.  Go  to  the 


receive  the  ^t  of  heaUng,  and  that  the  physical  gift  is 
itself  regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  spiritnal  edncation. 
The  wisest  physicians  of  the  body,  and  the  wisest 
physicians  of  the  soul,  have  alike  sought  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Him  who  is  their  common  Master.  There 
are  conditions  of  physical  disease  for  which  the  truest 
medicines  would  oe  faith,  and  love,  and  hope — ^a  mind 
at  peace  with  itself  and  with  God.  There  are  morbid 
states  of  spiritual  life  that  have  their  cause  in  physical 
derangement,  and  would  find  their  truest  remedy  in 
the  healthy  tone  of  a  restored  and  vigorous  body. 

<7)  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  SiLoam.— Comp. 
Notes  on  chap.  v.  2  ("  Bethesda  "),  and  on  Luke  xiii.  4 
("  the  tower  in  Siloam ").  The  locality  is  almost 
without  doubt  that  now  Imown  by  the  Arabic  form  of 
the  same  name,  the  Birket  Siltodn,  which  is  in  the 
lower  TyropsDon  valley,  between  the  Temple  mountain 
and  Mount  Zion.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  present  city  wall,  but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
wall  extended  up  to  it  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  4,  §  1 ;  so  the 
Anionine  Itir^erary  in  the  fourth  century).  The  place 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  present  pool  we  have  the 
Siloah  of  Neh.  iii.  15,  the  Shiloah  of  Isa.  viii.  6,  and  the 
Siloam  of  the  present  passage.  The  form  of  the  word 
here  used  by  St.  John  is  that  found  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  both  the  Old  Testament  passages. 

The  words  "wash  in"  mean  liteniuly,  wash  into, 
that  is, "  wash  so  that  the  clay  from  the  eyes  will  pass 
into  the  tank." 

The  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  waters  of  Siloam, 
too,  we  have  an  ordinary  remedial  agent,  must  be 
abaoidoned,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  bundness.  The 
command  recalls  that  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kings 
T.  10),  and  not  improbably  recalled  it  to  the  mind  of 
the  blind  man.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  further  stage  in  his 
spiritual  education.  It  is  a  demand  on  the  f  aitn  which 
realises  the  presence  of  the  Power  to  heal.  The  place 
is  chosen,  perhaps,  as  a  weU-known  spot,  or  as  one  at 
some  little  distance,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  reflection 
and  a  test  for  obedience.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
tliore  is  another  reason  for  the  choice.  The  pool  of 
Siloam  was  bound  up  with  all  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabemades.  A  solemn  procession  went 
each  morning  to  it,  and  carried  water  from  it  to  the 
Temple.  That  water  had  already  led  to  the  teaching 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  every  man  who  should  receive 
the  Messiah  (see  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  37  et  sea.\  uttered, 
perhaps,  on  this  very  day  (comp.  verse  1).  Tnere  would 
be  attached,  then,  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  a  sacred  signifi- 
cance that  would  be  in  itself  a  help  to  faith. 

Which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent.— St.  John 
sees  a  significance  even  in  the  name.  The  sending  of 
the  waters  of  this  intermittent  spring  had  given  it  the 
name  Siloam.  Popular  belief  connected  the  moving  of 
the  waters  with  the  presence  of  an  angel  who  gave 
them  their  healing  virtue.  There  was  One  then  present 
who  was  the  source  of  all  life  and  power  to  heal,  and 
He  was  Himself  the  sent  ef  Qod.  So  He  had  taught 
dcen  in  words  which  had  fixed  tHemselves  on  St.  Jolm's 


mind  (chaps,  iii.  17.  34;  v.  36,  38;  vii.  29;  viil  42). 
So  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  His  work  (chap, 
bd.  1),  and  He  had  quoted  tnat  prophecy  of  His  own 
work  with  the  remarkable  addition  from  the  LXX., 
"  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind."  (Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  xi.  5,  Luke  iv.  18 ;  and  Isa.  xlii  7.)  So  He 
was  later  called  "  the  Apostle  (the  One  sent)  of  our 
profession  (Heb.  iii.  1). 

And  came  seeing. — These  words  need  no  Note  for 
the  reader  who  will  pause  to  think  of  them,  but  we 
often  pass  over  them  without  remembering  that  a  whole 
world  of  visual  objects  now  fiirst  burst  upon  the  mind 
of  him  who  was  healed.  We  can  only  know  in  part 
what  a  revelation  this  was,  but  we  may  by  thought 
realise  it  in  some  denree.  There  is  no  r&erence  to  nis 
coming  again  to  our  Lord.  He  returned  apparently  to 
his  usual  dwelling,  and  this  agrees  with  the  mention  of 
"  nei^bours  "  in  the  following  verse. 

(8)  They  which  before  had  seen  him  that  he 
was  blind. — ^The  better  reading  is,  that  he  wa£  a 
beggar.  The  persons  are  the  neighbours,  who  from 
living  near  him  knew  all  about  mm,  and  those  who 
used  to  see  him  at  the  spot  where  he  sat  begging. 
Both  classes,  of  course,  knew  that  he  was  blind. 

Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  P—Better, 
Is  not  this  he  thai  sitteth  and  beggeth  ?  The  tenses 
are  present,  marking  his  usual  custom. 

(9)  He  is  like  him. — The  more  probable  reading  is» 
No ;  bvi  he  is  like  him.  It  is  not  that  these  speakers 
agree  with  some  hesitation  with  those  who  assert  the 
identity.  They  oppose  to  it  their  own  opinion,  that  ii 
is  a  case  of  resemolance  onlv.  He  himself  sets  the 
question  at  rest  by  declaring  that  he  is  the  same  person. 

The  verse,  and  indeed  the  whole  narrative,  is  one  of 
the  many  striking  instances  of  the  natural  form  which  is 
taken  by  the  narrative  of  one  personallv  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts.  We  may  suppose  that  St.  John  recorded 
this  from  the  lips  of  the  man  himself.  We  can  still 
see  the  whole  picture ; — ^the  man  returning,  observed  by 
one  or  two  neighbours,  who  spread  the  stoiy ;  the 
excitement  of  their  curiosity ;  the  question  whether  he 
is  rcAllv  the  same ;  some  struck  by  tne  joints  of  identitT 
in  the  features,  and  declaring  that  he  is ;  others  struck 
by  the  features  of  the  opened  eyes  lighting  up  the 
whole  face,  and  declaring  that  he  is  not;  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  man  himself,  which  is  at  once 
accepted  as  decisive — ^aU  this  passes  before  us  just  as 
it  occurred. 

(10)  How  were  thine  eycw  opened  P— They 
wonder  at  the  change  wrought  in  him,  and  seek  to 
know  how  it  happened.  The  question  is  important  if 
we  adopt  the  better  reading,  beggar,  for  "blind,"  in 
verse  8,  as  showing  that  they  knew  he  had  been  blind, 
the  moment  they Imew  that  he  was  the  same  person 
who  used  to  sit  and  beg. 

(11)  A  man  that  is  called  Jesus.— Some  of  the 
better  MSS.  read,  "  The  Man  that  is  called  Jesns,"  im- 
plying that  He  would  be  known  to  the  blind  man  and 
liis  friends.  They  can  hardly  have  failed  to  hear  of 
His  teaching  at  the  feast. 
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pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash :  and  I  went  and 
washed,  and  I  received  sight.  <^>  Then 
said  they  unto  him.  Where  is  he  P  He 
said,  I  know  not. 

(13)  They  brought  to  the  Pharisees 
him  that  aforetime  was  blind.  ^^^^  And 
it  was  the  sabbath  day  when  Jesus 
made  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
05)  Then  again  the  Pharisees  also  asked 
him  how  he  had  received  his  sight.    He 


said  unto  them.  He  put  clay  upon  mine 
eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see.  ^^^^ 
Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
This  man  is  not  of  GU>d,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.  Others 
said,  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do 
such  miracles  j^  And  there  was  a  di- 
vision among  them.  <^^^  They  say  unto 
the  blind  man  again.  What  sayest  thou 
of  him,  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes? 


Made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes.— He 
gives  the  details  in  order,  omitting  the  spitting  on  the 
ground,  which  he  had  not  seen. 

And  I  received  sight.— The  Greek  word  means 
exactly,  "  to  see  again/'  The  power,  though  given  in 
this  instance  for  the  first  time,  was  nsnally  a  restored 
power,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  word.  This  man 
nses  the  ordinary  language  of  men,  though,  in  strict- 
ness it  was  not  applicable  to  his  own  case.  This  use  of 
the  word  is,  moreover,  justified  by  other  examples. 

(^)  I  know  not. — He  had  not  returned  to  our 
Lord  (verse  7),  who  was  passing  by  when  He  spoke  to 
him  (verse  1),  and  by  the  time  tne  man  had  ffone  to  the 
pool  and  had  returned  would  have  gone  beyond  his 
Knowledge. 

(13)  They  brought  to  the  Pharisees.— More 
exactly,  They  bring  .  .  .  The  present  tense  speaks  of 
what  they  did,  as  the  writer  thinks  of  it  m  actual 
occurrence.  Their  question  in  the  previous  verse,  and 
the  fact  stated  in  the  following  verse,  seem  to  in^cate 
that  they  did  this  in  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  our 
Lord.  They  may  have  been  influenced  also,  as  the 
parents  were,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Jews  to  excom- 
municate any  who  should  confess  Christ  (verse  22).  By 
the  term,  "  to  the  Pharisees,"  we  are  not  to  understana 
the  Sanhedrin,  which  did  not  meet  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
whidi  is  not  spoken  of  by  St.  John  as  simply  **  the 
Pharisees,"  but  a  body  of  the  leading  Pharisees  who 
were  the  most  bitter  foes  of  Christ,  and  who  seem  at 
this  time  to  have  formed  practically  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Sanhedrin,  always  ready  to  take  counsel 
or  action  against  Him.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap,  vii  32, 
45,48.) 

(u)  And  it  was  the  sabbath  day— i.e.,  most 
probably,  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  of 
cihap.  vii.  37.  Nothing  has  taken  place  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  suppose  any  interval,  and  though  the  dis- 
eonrses  seem  long,  they  would  have  occupied  but  a 
short  time  in  deuveiy.  The  whole  narrative  follows 
in  unbroken  order,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  week  intervened. 

When  Jesus  made  the  olay.— This  is  mentioned 
as  a  servUe  work  which  contravened  the  Sabbath  law. 
The  anointing  the  eyes  with  spittle  on  the  Sabbath 
was  specially  forbidden  by  the  decrees  of  the  Babbis. 
They  held  that  no  work  of  healing  mi^ht  be  per- 
formed on  the  Sabbath  except  in  oases  of  immeoiate 
danger. 

On  the  question  of  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  Sabbath 
day,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  v.  16  et  sea,,  and  on  Matt.  xii. 
10 ;  Luke  xiii.  11 — 16,  and  xiv.  1 — 6. 

(15)  Then  again  the  Pharisees  also  asked.— 
As  the  neighbours  and  acquaintances  had  done  before 
(verse  10). 

He  said  unto  them«  He  put  clay  upon 
mine  eyes.— The  answer  is  the  same  as  bdore,  but 
briefer.    It  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  answering  against 


his  will  (comp.  verse  27)  and  does  not  care  to  say  more 
than  he  is  obliged  to. 

And  do  see.— This  differs  from  '*  I  received  sight** 
(verse  11).  He  now  speaks  as  in  conscious  possessimi 
of  the  power  to  see.    (Comp.  verse  25.) 

(16)  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he 
keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.— See  Note  on 
verse  14,  and  reference  there.  Here  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  is  gfranted,  but  it  is  urged  that  the  power  by 
which  it  is  wrought  cannot  be  of  God,  because  it  was 
exercised  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  inference  is,  that 
it  was  done  by  the  influence  of  the  power  of  evil. 

Others  said.  How  can  a  man  that  is  a 
sinner  do  such  miracles  P— This  question  is  asked 
by  the  better  party  among  the  Pharisees,  represented, 
as  we  know,  by  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathsea, 
and  perhaps  by  Gamaliel.  They  see  the  inference  im- 
plied in  the  earlier  question,  and  appeal  to  the  nature 
of  the  miracles  wrought.  Works  of  mercy,  and  love, 
and  power,  were  not  the  product  of  a  life  of  sin,  or  of 
communion  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  We  find  evi- 
dence of  this  better  spirit  among  the  Pharisees  before, 
in  the  question  of  Nicodemus  (chap.  vii.  21).  It  has 
now  extended  to  others.  The  teaching  on  the  earlier 
work  on  the  Sabbath  (chap,  v.)  has  led  some  among 
them,  at  least,  to  look  with  allowance  upon  this. 

And  there  was  a  division  among  them.— 
Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  40. 

(17)  They  say  unto  the  blind  man  again.— 
The  question  is  not  asked  by  either  of  the  parties,  for 
this  must  have  been  noted,  but  by  the  assembly  generally. 
They  who  questioned  him  in  verse  15,  question  him 
again  now.  They  have  differed  among  themselves,  and 
they  ask  what  impression  the  fact  of  the  miracle  had 
left  upon  him  who  was  the  object  of  it,  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Him  who  had  performed  it. 

What  sayest  thou  of  him,  that  he  hath 
opened  thine  eyes  P — Stress  is  laid  on  the  pronoun. 
What  sayest  thou?  He  ought  to  know  better  than 
any  one,  seeing  that  his  eyes  mid  been  opened,  and  this 
they  admit,  while  the  nature  of  his  witness  is  uncertain ; 
but  immediately  that  is  given  they  disbelieve  the  fact 
of  the  miracle,  and  soon  reject  with  scorn  him  they 
question  now  (verse  34). 

The  English  reader  should  observe  the  punctuation 
here,  whicn  rightly  makes  the  question  one.  It  is 
sometimes  read  as  though  it  were,  '*  What  sayest  thou 
of  Him  P  that  He  hath  opened  thine  eyes  P  "  It  is  not., 
however,  the  fact  which  is  here  questioned,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  man,  based  upon  the  fact,  for  the  present 
assumed  as  true,  which  is  odled  for. 

He  is  a  prophet.— The  education  of  the  man  has 
been  doing  its  work,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  power 
which  has  healed  him  is  direct  from  Qod,  and  that  the 
person  who  has  exercised  it  is  a  messenger  from  God. 
njs  words  are  uttered  in  the  brevity  and  calmness  of 
dear  conviction,  and  they  are  the  direct  negative  to  the 
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He  said.  He  is  a  prophet.  (^^^  Bnt  the 
Jews  did  not  beUeve  concerning  him, 
that  he  had  been  blind,  and  received 
his  sight,  until  thej  called  the  parents 
of  him  that  had  received  his  sight.  ^^^ 
And  they  asked  them,  saying.  Is  this 
your  son,  who  ye  say  was  bom  blind  ? 
how  then  doth  he  now  see?  <*^>  His 
parents  answered  them  and  said.  We 
know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he 
was  bom  blind :  <^^  but  by  what  means 
he  now  seeth,  we  know  not;  or  who 


hath  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not :  he 
is  of  age ;  ask  him :  he  shall  speak  for 
himself.  ^^^  These  words  spake  his 
parents,  because  they  feared  the  Jews : 
for  the  Jews  had  agreed  already,  that 
if  any  man  did  confess  that  he  was 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue.  ^^^  Therefore  said  his  pa- 
rents, He  is  of  age ;  ask  him.  ^^^  Then 
again  called  they  the  man  that  was 
blind,  and  said  unto  him.  Give  God  the 
praise:  we  know  that  this  man  is  a 


statement  of  the  Pharisees,  "This  man  is  not  from 
Grod."  (Comp.  chaps.  iiL  2,  iv.  19,  vi.  14)  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  that  even  in  the  lansnage  of  the 
ordinary  people,  the  word  "  prophet  ^  £d  not  mean 
simply  a  predictor  of  events  in  the  future,  bat  one  who 
was  as  the  representative  of  God.  He  was  not  only  or 
chiefly  a  "  f ore-tefler,''  but  a  "  f  orth-teller,"  declaring 
God's  truth,  revealing  Bis  will  and  character,  beuing 
the  witness  of  divine  works ;  but  as  the  future  is  ever 
present  to  the  divine  counsels,  prophecy,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  may  be  part  of  the  work  ox  the  true  prophet. 

W  But  the  Jews  did  not  believe.— Better, 
The  Jews  therefore  did  not  believe.  The  words  are 
connected,  as  an  inference,  with  those  which  precede. 
Because  of  this  explanation  of  the  fact,  thev  are  driven 
to  the  expedient  of  disbelieving  the  taet  itself.  The 
designation  of  those  who  take  tnis  position  is  remark- 
able. The  substantive  is  not  unexpressed,  as  in 
verse  17,  nor  is  it  "the  Pharisees,"  as  in  verse  16, 
but  it  is  the  term  which  we  have  met  with  again  and 
again,  as  marking  out  the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem 
party  who  were  opposed  to  Christ.  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  i.  19.) 

until  they  called  the  parents.— After  thev  have 
done  so,  they  can  affect  to  doubt  the  fact  no  longer 
(verse  26).  But  they  hoped  that  the  parents  would 
from  fear  (verse  22)  have  given  an  answer  whidi  would 
have  enabled  them  to  deny  the  identity  of  person,  or 
the  fact  of  congenital  blindness. 

(Id)  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was  bom 
blind  P— The  '*  ye  "  is  emphatic ;  ye  say  he  was  bom 
blind,  as  opposed  to  us,  for  we  do  not  believe  it.  There 
are  three  questions.  Is  this  your  sonP  Do  ye  still 
say  that  he  was  bom  blind  P  which  is  incredible,  as  he 
now  possesses  the  facultv  of  siffht  (verse  32).  If  you 
d<^  how  do  you  account  loir  the  fact  that  he  now  sees  P 

How  then  doth  he  now  see  P— Their  question 
means — "  How  does  it  come  to  pass,  since  he  was  bom 
blind,  that  he  aU  at  once  seeth  P"  The  word  rendered 
*'  now,"  here  and  in  verses  21  and  25,  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  suddenness  of  the  change  whidi  had  taken  place. 

(»)  We  know  that  this  is  our  son  .  .  .—The 
two  earlier  questions  of  matter  of  fact  they  can  answer 
with  certaintv.  They  know,  as  none  besides  themselves 
can  know,  tnat  he  was  their  son,  and  they  know  the 
painful  truth  that  he  was  bom  blind. 

(21)  But  by  what  means  he  now  aeeth.— 
Better,  htU  hdvo  he  now  seeth.  The  answer  is  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  question,  which  is  not  seen  in  oar 
version.  They  will  not  pass  b^ond  the  plain  matters 
of  fact  of  whicn  they  were  oertam. 

Or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes.— They  pass  here 
to  a  fourth  question,  which  was  not  asked,  but  which 
they  see  to  be  the  real  point  which  the  Pharisees  are 


aiming  at,  and  in  which  they  have  determined  not  to 
be  enungled. 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him.— The  better  reading  hero 
is  probably  that  which  places  "  ask  him  "  first ;  (leh  him^ 
he  18  of  age.  The  Beceived  text  has  been  influenced  by 
verse  23.  The  Greek  expresses  with  the  fullest  em- 
phasis, which  it  is  not  easv  to  preserve  in  EngUsh,  tiiat 
they  intend  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  wis  third 

Question,  but  to  leave  it  to   their    son    to   answer, 
literally,  it  is,  Ash  him ;  he  is  of  full  age ;  he  himself 
vjiU  epedk  concerning  himself 

(22)  For  the  Jews  had  agreed  already.— This 
does  not  imply  a  formal  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin,  bnt 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  which  ther 
had  made  known  to  the  people,  and  which  they  woula 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  into  effect.  Tho 
word  rendered  "agreed"  occurs  again  in  the  Kew 
Testament  onlv  twice.  It  expresses  the  covenant 
made  with  Juaas,  in  Luke  xxii.  5,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  Jews  to  kill  Paul,  in  Acts  xxiii.  20. 

He  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue.-— 
Comp.  chap.  xvi.  2,  and  Note  on  Luke  vi.  22.  The 
Jews  at  a  later  date  distinguished  three  kinds  of  excom* 
munication.  (1)  The  li^test  continued  for  thirty 
days,  and  prescribed  four  cubits  as  a  distance  within 
which  the  person  mav  not  approach  any  one,  not  even 
wife  or  children ;  with  this  Imitation,  it  did  not  make 
exclusion  from  the  synago^e  necessary.  (2)  Hie 
severer  included  absolute  banishment  from  aU  religious 
meetings,  and  absolute  giving  up  of  intercourse  with  all 
persons,  and  was  formally  pronounced  with  curses. 
(3)  The  severest  was  a  perpetual  banishment  from  all 
meetings,  and  a  practical  exclusion  from  the  fellowship 
of  Gk)d's  people.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  woros  gI  Luke  vL  22,  (a)  "separate  you,"  (h) 
"  reproach  you,"  (c)  "  cast  out  your  name,"  refer  to 
these  g^radations,  but  probably  the  onl^  practice  known 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  was  that  which  was  later  re- 
garded as  the  intermediate  form,  falling  short  of 
perpetual  banishment,  but  being,  while  the  ban  lasted, 
excmsion  from  all  the  cherished  privileges  of  aa 
Israelite. 

(^)  See  Note  on  verse  21. 

(M)  Then  again  called  they  the  man  that 
was  blind. — He  had  not  been  present  during  the 
interview  with  his  parents.  They  now  wish  him  to 
believe  that  they  have  ascertained  from  his  parents 
either  that  he  was  not  their  son,  or  that  he  was  not 
reallj  bom  blind.  It  is  useless  for  him,  therefore,  to 
persist  in  his  bdief  that  a  prophet  had  given  him  the 
power  to  see. 

Give  God  the  praise.— Better,  Oive  glory  to  God, 
This  phrase  is  very  generally  misunderstooo,  thou^ 
almost  aU  competoit  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  ita 
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T/icy  revile  him. 


sinner.  ^^>  He  answered  and  said, 
Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know 
not:  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  <*)  Then  said 
they  to  him  again.  What  did  he  to 
thee  ?  how  opened  he  thine  eyes  P  ^^^ 
He  answered   them,  I  have  told  you 


already,  and  ye  did  not  hear:  where- 
fore would  ye  hear  it  again?  will  ye 
also  be  his  disciples?  (®)  Then  they 
reviled  him,  and  said.  Thou  art  his  dis- 
ciple ;  bnt  we  are  Moses'  disciples.  ^^> 
We  know  that  Gkni  spake  unto  Moses : 
as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  from 


tme  meaniiu^.  It  is  not  "  Give  Qod  the  praise  for  jour 
core,  instead  of  this  Man,  who  is  a  sinner.  Trace  the 
gift  to  its  trae  source,  and  g^ve  glory  to  the  true 
Giver."  This  is  wholly  oppoMd  to  the  context,  for 
they  are  assuming  that  no  cure  has  really  taken  place. 
The  phrase  is  rather  an  adjuration  caUing  upon  the 
man  to  speak,  as  in  Gk>d's  presence,  and  confess  the 
whole  truth.  ((}omp.  the  words  of  Joshua  to  Achan, 
**  My  son,  sAve,  I  pray  thee,  gloiy  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  ana  make  confession  unto  Him ;  and  tell  me 
now  what  thou  hast  done ;  hide  it  not  from  me,''  Josh, 
vii.  19.  Ooxnp.  also  1  Sam.  tL  5;  Jer.  xiii.  16; 
1  Esdr.  ix.  8 ;  Kev.  xvi.  9.) 

We  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.— Some  of 
them  had  said  before  that  He  was  not  from  Qod,  whUe 
others  had  felt  that  such  miracles  were  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  He  was  a  sinner.  The  man  him- 
self had  declared  his  simple  conviction  that  He  was  a 
prophet  (verses  16  and  17).  They  now  assert,  with  the 
emphasis  of  an  authority  which  is  beyond  question,  that 
ih^  know  Him  to  be  a  sinner. 

m  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know 
not.—The  words,  "  or  no,"  are  added  to  the  text,  but 
ri|^htly  complete  the  meaning.  He,  like  his  parents, 
will  confine  himself  to  matters  of  fact  coming  under 
his  own  certain  knowledge.  They  had  declared  autho- 
ritatively that  they  knew  this  Mim  to  be  one  whose  life 
was  characterised  by  sin.  He  is  convinced  that  this 
cannot  be  so  (verses  31,  33),  but  he  does  not  dispute 
their  assertion;  he  simply  makes  his  own,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  which  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  them. 

One  thing  I  know.— For  this  use  of  "  one  thing  " 
to  mark  the  chief  thing  which  is  so  important  that  all 
others  are  excluded,  and  it  is  left  as  the  only  one  in  the 
mind,  comp.  Mark  x.  21  ("  one  thinff  thou  laokest ") 
and  Luke  x.  42  ("  one  thinj^  is  needful^*). 

Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  i  see.— Better, 
Being  a  blind  man,  novo  I  see.  He  places  the  two 
things  in  contrast.  He  was  the  well-known  "  blind  man," 
whose  experience  of  his  own  blindness  had  extended 
from  birth  to  manhood.  They  declare  that  he  has  not 
been  healed.  He  is  conscious  of  his  power  to  see,  and 
this  one  thing  he  affirms.  The  difficulty  is  of  their 
making;  let  ^em  erolain  it  as  they  think  best. 

(96)  Then  said  they  to  him  again.— Failing  to 
establish  their  denial  of  the  fact,  they  repeat  uieir 
questionings  as  to  the  means  used.  They  hope,  it 
may  be,  to  detect  some  difference  in  the  accounts,  or 
something  which  they  can  construe  into  a  charge 
against  our  Lord ;  or,  perhaps,  as  some  have  sasseeMi, 
tfieir  repeated  questions  are  merely  to  gain  time  or 
cover  their  retreat.  His  honest  boldness  is  too  much 
for  their  craft  Their  adjuration  to  speak  as  in  Grod*s 
presence  has  been  answered  in  a  way  they  little 
expected,  and  the  questions  th^  now  repeat  are  asked 
because  they  know  not  what  to  say. 

(^  I  have  told  you  already,  and  ye  did  not 
hear. — The  man  becomes  weary  of  this  cross-question- 
ing, the  purpose  oi  which  is  sufficiently  clear  to  him. 


His  first  answer  was  in  the  fewest  possible  words  (verse 
15,  compared  with  verse  7),  and  even  these  he  will  not 
repeat.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '*hear"  in  the  two  clauses  of  this  verse. 
When  the  man  says  '*  Ye  did  not  hear,^  we  naturally 
understand  '*  did  not  heed ; "  but  when  he  soes  on  to 
say,  "  Wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again  P  the  word 
clearly  has  its  ordinary  sense  of  hearing.  The  same 
word  occurs  in  the  two  clauses  in  the  Greek,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  English,  and  we  are  scarcely  justified  in 
ffiving  it  two  distinct  meanings.  If  we  were  to  read 
both  dauses  as  questions,  we  should  avoid  this  difficulty, 
and  get  a  sense  which  would  suit  the  evident  feeling  of 
the  man.  He  is  impatient,  and  expresses  this  in  a 
series  of  rapid  questions.  **  I  have  told  you  already, 
and  did  ve  not  heiar  P  wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again  ? 
will  ye  also  be  His  disciples  P  " 

Will  ye  also  be  his  disciples  P— The  words  refer, 
probably,  to  some  who  are  IQs  disciples,  not  to  the 
man  himself  as  being,  or  being  reaay  to  become,  a 
disciple.  This  is  a  f  ui^her  stage  of  his  spiritual  educa- 
tion which  is  to  follow,  but  has  not  yet  arrived  (verses 
35 — 38).  The  man  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  a  band  of  disciples,  who  indeed  in  his  presence  had 
questioned  their  Master  concerning  hun  (verse  2),  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  while  the  parents  were  being 
Questioned,  the  son  maj  have  learnt  more  concerning 
tne  work  of  Christ.  The  question  puts  the  irony  in 
the  severest  form, "  Surely  ye  also  do  not  wish  to  become 
His  disciples  P  "  It  may  liave  been  designed,  or  may  only 
have  be^  as  an  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture ;  but  there 
must  have  been  among  those  of  whom  it  was  asked, 
men  who  tried  in  vun  to  encase  themselves  in  the 
armour  of  authority,  which  would  repel  his  shaft  and 
silence  him.  It  must  have  gone  throu£^h  the  joints  of 
the  harness  and  pierced  to  the  hearra  of  men  like 
Nicodemus,  who  were  half -disciples  without  the  "  courage 
of  their  convictions."  Here  was  the  blind  beggar  making 
an  open  avowal  of  that  which  the  Pharisees  and  rulers 
dared  only  to  confess  by  night  (chap.  iii.  2). 

(28)  Then  they  reviled  hun.— The  Greek  word 
occurs  only  here  in  Hie  Gospels.  The  other  passages 
where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  are  Acts 
xxiii.  4,  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  and  1  Pet.  ii  23.  It  expresses 
the  passionate  outburst  of  their  anger,  which  was 
excited  by  his  question,  and  finds  vent  in  heaping 
reproaches  upon  him. 

Thou  art  his  disciple.— They  cast  his  own  re- 
proach back  upon  himself,  but  in  stronger  words  than 
ne  had  used  thev  mark  out  the  distinction  between 
Jesus  and  tiiemseivsnb    Thou  art  that  Man's  disciple. 

But  we  are  Moses'  disoiples.— The  emphasis  of 
the  words  is  important.  We,  as  opposed  to  thou; 
Moses,  as  opposea  to  that  Man's. 

(29)  We  know  that  God  spake  unto  Moses.— 
Better,  We  know  that  Ood  hath  spoken  unto  Moses, 
"  He  was  commissioned,"  they  would  say,  "  by  God, 
and  received  a  revelation  from  God  which  remains  to 
us."  They  would  press  here,  as  before,  the  authority 
of  the  great  Lawgiver,  which  to  eveiy  Israelite  was 
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The  Man  marvela  that  thty 
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htwm  not  whence  Jesui  ts. 


whence  he  is.  ^*^)  The  man  answered 
and  said  nnto  them,  Why  herein  is  a 
marvelloos  thing,  that  ye  know  not 
from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath 
opened  mine  eyes.  ^^^^  Now  we  know 
that  God  heareth  not  sinners:  bnt  if 
any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and 


doeth  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  <^) 
Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard 
that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 
that  was  bom  blind.  (^)  If  this  man 
were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing. 
(34)  They  answered  and  said  nnto  him. 
Thou  wast  altogether  bom  in  sins,  and 


final  Th^  will  not,  therefore,  accept  this  Man  as  a 
prophet.  Their  words  have  tacit  reference  also  to  the 
fact  that  His  works  were  in  their  eyes  a  transgression 
qI  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  an  opposition  between 
them.  Both  cannot  be  right,  and  thevwill  themselves 
continue  to  be  disciples  of  Moses,  tie,  it  is  implied, 
by  confessing  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet,  was  practically 
denying  the  authority  of  Moses. 

As  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  firom 
whence  he  is. — In  our  EnffHsh  version  the  words  in 
italics  are  added,  but  thev  ao  not  express  more  than 
the  single  Greek  word,  which  is  used  with  contempt. 
Before  the^  had  said,  ".  Howbeit  we  know  this  Man 
whence  He  is ;  but  when  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth 
whence  He  is "  (chap.  vii.  27 ;  see  Notes  on  this  and 
the  next  verse).  They  here  oppose  the  divine  authority 
of  the  mission  of  Moses,  which  was  acknowledged  bv 
all,  to  the  absence,  as  they  would  sajr,  of  any  such 
authority  for  the  work  of  Jesus,  llieir  woras  are 
meant  to  convey  more  than  thev  express,  coming  as 
they  do  in  sharp  contrast  with  "  God  spake  unto 
Moses."  They  would  say  again,  "  This  Man  is  not  of 
Gk>d  "  (verse  16),  "  we  know  that  this  Man  is  a  sinner  " 
(verse  24).  For  the  expression,  "  whence  He  is,"  i.e., 
"  what  authority  He  has,"  oomp.  chap.  xix.  9,  and  Matt, 
xxi.  25. 

(^)  Wliy  herein  is  a  maryellons  thing.— 
Several  of  the  better  MSS.  read  more  emphatically, 
the  marvellous  thing.  He  again  puts  two  oontradictoiy 
positions — ^their  assertion  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
authoriir  Jesus  did  these  things  (whence  He  was),  and 
the  eviaent  fact  that  He  had  opened  his  eyes.  He 
cannot  reconcile  their  statement  with  what  he  knows  to 
be  true,  and  he  states  his  wonder  in  the  strongest  form. 

That  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is— t.e., 
ye  whose  business  it  is  to  know,  ye  who  claim  for  your- 
selves a  special  knowledge  of  all  such  questions,  and 
whose  dufy  it  is  to  inquire  into  the  authority  of  any 
one  who  asserts  that  he  is  a  teacher  or  a  propheC. 
(Gomp.  Kote  on  chap.  i.  24.) 

W  now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not 
sinners. — ^What  they  should  have  known,  but  asserted 
that  they  did  not,  he  proceeds  to  declare.  The  argu- 
ment of  this  and  the  two  foUowing  verses  may  be 
stated  in  syllogistic  form,  thus : — (1)  God  heareth  not 
sinners,  but  only  those  who  worship  Him  and  do  His 
will.  (2)  That  Gk)d  heareth  this  Man  is  certain,  for 
such  a  miracle  could  be  performed  only  by  divine 
power.  (3)  This  Man,  therefore,  is  not  a  sinner,  but  is 
from  Gk)d. 

He  assumes  as  a  general  truth,  which  all  accepted, 
that  God  heareth  not  sinners.  This  is  based  upon 
numerous  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures^- 
c.flr.,  Isa.  i.  11—15;  Pss.  Ixvi.  18,  and  dx.  7;  Prov. 
XV.  8,  29;  Job  xxvii.  9,  and  xxxv.  13.  We  are,  of 
course,  to  understand  the  word  **  sinner  "  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  had  used  it  in  verses  16  and  24.  They 
had  said  that  they  knew  this  Man  to  be  a  sinner,  and 
they  meant  one  who  was  a  sinner  in  a  darker  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  word  may  be  applied  to  all  men. 


He  asserts,  as  a  truth  which  agrees  with  the  whole 
teaclung  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  all  the 
religious  instincts  of  men,  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
munion between  such  a  man  and  heaven.  Such  a  one 
could  not  be  commissioned  as  a  prophet^  or  so  heard  in 
heaven  as  to  have  power  to  work  miracles  on  earth. 
(Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  41, 42,  and  Acts  ilL  12.)  Men 
have  sometimes  taken  the  words  altogether  apart  from 
their  context,  and  read  into  them  a  dark  meaning  which 
they  cannot  be  rightly  made  to  bear.  Neither  these 
words,  nor  any  words  of  Grod,  assign  any  limit  to  the 
divine  grace,  which  extendeth  to  every  penitent  sinner ; 
nor  is  there  any  voice  of  any  child  of  man  lifted  to 
heaven,  which  is  not  heard  oy  the  Father  who  is  in 
heaven. 

It  has  often  been  noted  here  that  the  words  are 
spoken  by  one  whose  authority  does  not  make  them 
bmding  upon  us ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  accepted 
as  a  general  truth.  We  need  no  other  explanation  if 
we  bear  in  mind  the  special  sense  which  is  here  attached 
to  the  word  **  sinner." 

(ss)  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard. 
— lAi&nSiyt  from  fh/evsorld'O^e  was  it  not  heard.  Tha 
nhrase  is  a  reminiscence  of  Lsa.  bdv.  4.  (Gomp.  also 
Note  on  Luke  i.  70.) 

The  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.— This 
differentiates  the  miracle  from  the  others  in  cases  of 
blindness,  and  still  more  from  all  ordinary  cures  of 
maladies  of  the  eyes.  The  man  expresses  what  was 
simply  true,  that  no  science  or  skill  nad  at  that  time 
been  equal  to  the  removal  of  blindness  which  had  ac- 
companied birth.  That  modem  science  has  succeeded 
in  wiA-king  even  this  possible,  is  altogether  beside  the 
question,  unless  it  is  pretended  that  human  skill  could 
effect  it  under  like  conditions  and  with  the  same  means. 
For  the  man  himself  there  had  been  years  of  darkness 
without  a  ray  of  hope,  for  none  had  ever  dreamt  that 
recovery  was  within  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and  now 
that  the  blessing  has  come,  he  regards  it  as  the  gift  of 
God,  and  doubte  not  that  the  immediate  giver  is  from 
God. 

(33)  If  this  man  were  not  of  Gk>d.~ffis  aign- 
ment  meets  each  of  their  assertions.  His  general 
assumption,  admitted  as  a  universal  truth  (verse  31), 
had  denied  their  assertion  that  this  Man  was  a  sinner. 
His  conclusion  now  denies  their  assertion,  "  This  Man 
is  not  of  God  "  (verse  16). 

He  oould  do  nothing— i.e.,  nothing  of  this  kind* 
no  miracle  such  as  this,  much  less  this  miracle  itself. 

(34)  Thou  wast  altogether  bomin8in8.~Their 
reproach  now  takes  the  most  malignant  form^  and 
shrinks  not  from  casting  in  his  teeth  the  calamity  of 
his  birth  as  the  mark  of  special  sin.  "Thou  didst 
come  into  the  world,"  these  words  mean,  "  bearing  the 
curse  of  God  upon  thyface.  Thou  hast  said  that  God 
heareth  not  sinners.  Thy  life  in  its  first  moments  bore 
the  marks  of  some  fearful  crime." 

And  dost  thou  teaoh  usP—  t.«.,  "Dost  ihoyi, 
marked  more  than  is  the  common  lot  of  man  by  sin, 
teach  iM,  who  are  the  authorised  teachers  and  expositors 
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He  U  cast  ouL     Jeaua  finds  him,  and         ST.    JOJdJS^,    IX.         teaches  him  that  He  is  the  Son  qfGod. 


dost  thou  teacli  ns  P  And  they  cast  him 
out.^  ^^^  Jesns  heard  that  they  had 
cast  him  out ;  and  when  he  had  found 
him,  he  said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  be- 
Keve  on  the  Son  of  God?  <»)  He 
answered  and  said.  Who  is  he,  Lord, 


I  Or,   excommmt- 
eaUdhim. 


that  I  might  believe  on  him  P  <^>  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both 
seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
thee.  ^>  And  he  said,  Lord,  I  believe. 
And  he  worshipped  him. 

(8»)  And  Jesus  said.  For  judgment  I 


of  the  tmth  ? "  For  any  one  to  have  doubted  their 
authority  would  have  seemed  out  of  question;  but 
here  was  one  who  had  been  a  beggar,  one  of  the  "  people 
of  the  earth,"  untrained  in  me  Law,  and  therefore 
corsed  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  49),  and,  more  than  this, 
altogether  bom  in  sin,  who  was  actually  teaching  them! 

£a.d  they  oast  him  out.— These  words  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  mean  excommunication,  as  in  the  margin, 
and  it  is  certain  that  thev  may  have  this  sense.  (Comp. 
3  John  10.)  Having  this  meaning  before  them,  our 
translators  did  not,  however,  think  it  the  better  one, 
and  their  view  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  thegeneral 
impression  which  we  get  from  the  narrative.  The  man 
with  aU  his  boldness  has  not  technically  fallen  under 
the  ban  they  had  threatened,  for  he  has  not  *'  confessed 
that  He  was  Christ "  (verse  22).  A  decree  of  the  San- 
hedrin  would  have  been  necessary,  and  this  must  have 
been  formally  pronounced.  Now,  we  feel  that  in  a 
detailed  narrative  such  as  we  have  here,  all  this  would 
hardly  be  told  in  a  single  short  sentence.  It  seems  to 
be  rather  that  their  anger  has  now  passed  all  bounds. 
They  cannot  refute  the  truth  which,  in  his  honest, 
homely  way,  he  has  put  before  them.  They  can  only 
heap  reproaches  upon  him,  and  thrust  him  by  force 
out  of  their  presence. 

(35)  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out; 
and  when  he  had  found  him.— There  is  no  hint  of 
time  or  place.  We  may  naturallv  suppose  that  this 
seekiiu^  and  finding  on  the  part  of  our  Ijord  followed 
imme<uately  on  the  expulsion  by  the  Pharisees.  Hir 
parents  had,  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees,  forsaken  him ; 
and  they  who  should  have  been  as  the  shepherd  of 
this  sheep  of  the  flock  of  Israel,  had  thrust  him  from 
them  ;  but  in  his  case,  too,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
were  to  be  fulfilled,  *'  When  my  father  and  my  mother 
forsake  me,  the  Lord  taketh  me  up."  The  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  gathereth  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and 
carrieth  them  in  His  bosom,  is  at  hand  to  lead  him. 

Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Gk>d  P— There 
is  much  doubt  about  the  true  readii^  here.  A  majority 
of  the  best  MSS.  have  **  the  Son  of  Man,"  which  is  the 
usual  term  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself.  But  comp. 
Notes  on  chap.  x.  36;  Matt,  xxvi  63;  and  xxyii.  43. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reading,  "  Son  of  Gk>d,"  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  second  century,  and  seems  to  supply 
the  sense  which  the  context  requires.  Tlie  man  had 
been  cast  out.  Our  Lord  hears  of  this,  and  knows  it 
Is  because  of  his  bold  confession  that  He  was  a  prophet. 
The  lesson  He  had  before  taught  him  had  been  learnt, 
and  had  borne  fruit.  He  will  lead  him  from  that  con- 
fession to  a  higher  one.  He  marks  him  out  as  distinct 
from  others,  and  asks  a  question  which  is  meant  by  its 
form  to  lead  him  to  an  affirmative  answer,  "  Thou  be- 
lievest  on  the  Son  of  Gk)d  P  "  This  question  follows 
naturally  on  the  truth  which  the  man  had  grasped. 
"  If  this  Man  were  not  of  God,  He  could  do  nothing  " 
(verse  33),  and  this  title  was  one  of  the  theocratic  names 
of  the  Messiah.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  49.)  The  title,  "  Son 
of  Man,"  could  hudly  have  conveyed  to  him  the  same 
meaning.  Its  insertion  in  some  of  the  MSS.  here  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  copyists  sub- 
stituted the  title  which  our  Lord  more  generally  used 


for  the  rarer  one.  We  should  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  though  our  Lord  does  not  usually  apply  the  title 
"  Son  of  Qod "  to  Himself,  He  constantly  asserte  the 
truth  which  it  expresses.  (Comp.,  e,g.,  in  this  (rospel, 
chaps,  v.,  vii.,  and  viii.) 

m  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on 
him  P — ^For  "  Lord  "  it  would  be  better  to  read  Sir,  as 
in  chaps,  iv.  II,  19 ;  v.  7,  et.  al.  The  man  does  not 
express  by  it  more  than  the  reverence  to  a  prophet  or 
teacher.  He  recognises  Him  by  the  voice  which  ne  had 
heard  before,  and  now  for  the  first  time  sees  Him.  He 
is  ready  to  believe  on  the  Messiah  whom  aU  expected, 
and  he  feels  that  this  prophet,  who  had  opened  his 
eves,  can  tell  him  who  the  Messiah  is.  The  form  of 
tne  question,  "  Who  la  He  ? "  suggests  that  he  half 
expected  that  He,  upon  whom  he  looked,  was  more 
than  a  prophet,  and  was  none  other  than  the  Messiah 
Himseli.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  thought,  thequea- 
tion  would  have  taken  a  vague  form,  such  as  "  Wnere 
is  He  P  "  or  "When  shall  He  appear?"  He  asks  as 
one  who  knows  that  the  object  of  his  faith  is  at  hand. 

(ST)  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that 
talketh  with  thee. — ^The  answer  reminds  us  of  that 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  ''I  that  roeak  unto  thee 
am  He"  (chap.  iv.  26);  but  here  both  the  sense  of 
sight  and  that  of  hearing  are  appealed  to  as  conveying 
knowledge  to  the  mind.  There  is  a  special  fitness  in 
the  emphasis  thus  laid  upon  the  seeing  Him,  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  very  power  to  see  was  witness  to  the 
presence  of  the  Messiah.  The  words  do  not  refer  to  any 
earlier  meeting,  but  the  perfect  tense  refers  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  act  of  vision  and  the  abiding  impression. 

(38)  And  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe.~The  title  is 
repeated,  but  now  with  the  deeper  meaning.  His  half- 
faith  has  passed  into  full  conviction.  The  spiritual 
education  has  led  him  step  by  step  from  "the  Miin  that 
is  called  Jesus  "  (verse  II)  to  the  confession  that  He 
is  "  a  prophet "  (verse  17),  and  that  He  is  "  of  God" 
(verse  33),  to  the  belief  that  He  is  the  Messiah.  It  is 
the  course  of  a  plain  man  in  the  honesty  of  his  heart 
daring  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  act  upon  his  convic- 
tions. He  declines  to  be  silenced  by  authority,  or 
ensnared  in  the  mazes  of  argument.  The  ultimate 
facts  of  his  own  consciousness  supply  him  with  a  de- 
finite foundation  of  truth,  and  this  is  immoveable. 
The  steps  by  which  he  advances  in  knowledge  are  a 
striking  comment  on  the  promise  (chap.  vii.  17). 

And  he  worshipped  him.— The  act  of  adoration 
is  the  necessary  expression  of  his  faith  in  the  Son  of 
Grod.  We  mav  not  think  that  he  has  yet  learnt  all 
that  this  term  mcludes ;  but  he  has  at  least  learnt  that 
the  Son  of  Grod  has  the  attribute  of  the  divine  glory, 
and  is  the  object  of  human  worship.  It  shoidd  be 
noted  that  St.  John  uses  the  word  here  rendered 
**  worshipped  "  only  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Grod.    (Comp.  also  chaps,  iv.  20 — ^  and  xii.  20.) 

(99)  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world. 
— ^These  words  arise  immediatelv  out  of  what  has  ]^re« 
ceded.  The  beggar  has  passed  from  a  state  of  physical 
blindness,  and  has  received  the  faculty  of  sight.  He 
has  passed  from  a  state  of  spiritual  blindness,  and  has 
received  the  power  to  recognise  and  believe  on  Jesus 
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The  coming  of  Christ  gives  spiritual  Lights  ST.    JOH-N,    X. 


and  reveals  Spiritual  DofrJenes^ 


am  come  into  this  world,  that  they 
-which  see  not  might  see ;  and  that  they 
which  see  might  be  made  blind.  ^^^  And 
sonie  of  the  Pharisees  which  were  with 
him  heard  these  words,  and  said  unto 
him,  Are  we  blind  also  P    ^*^^  Jesus  said 


A.D.B. 


unto  them,  K  je  were  blind,  je  should 
have  no  sin :  but  now  ye  say.  We  see ; 
therefore  your  sin  remameth. 

CHAPTEE  X.— (1)  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  He  that  entereth  not  by 


Christ  as  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  He  did  not  see,  hnt  the 
result  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  is  for  him 
that  he  now  does  see.  Conscious  of  his  own  spiritual 
blindness,  he  asked,  "  Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  might 
believe  on  Him  P  "  and  to  him,  as  to  everv  earnest  and 
hnmble  seeker  after  truth,  because  in  all  his  seeming 
need  he  reaUv  "hath,"  tiiere  is  g^ven  that  l}e  may 
"  have  more  abundance."  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
spirit  of  htmiilit^  and  desire  to  come  to  the  lifl^t,  was 
that  of  the  Pharisees.  Thev  claimed  to  have  the  "  key 
of  knowledge  "  (Matt.  xi.  &),  and  were,  as  a  Pharisee 
represents  mm  who  is  "  called  a  Jew,"  **  confident  that 
they  were  guides  of  the  blind,  lights  of  them  which 
are  in  darkness  "  (Bom.  ii.  17  et  aeq. ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  21 ; 
iii.  18).  Conscious  of  their  own  spiritual  light,  they 
felt  no  need  of  a  truer  Liffht,  and  therefore  could  not 
see  it ;  and  from  them,  as  from  every  careless  and  self- 
trusting  possessor  of  truth,  because,  in  all  his  seeming 
abundimce,  he  reallv  "  hath  not,"  there  is  taken  away 
"  even  that  he  hath.      (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  16.) 

This  passing  from  darkness  to  light,  ana  from  liffht 
to  darlmees,  suggests  thoughts  which  our  Lord  has 
ahready  uttered  in  chap.  iu.  17 — ^19,  and  which  will 
meet  us  again  more  fully  in  chap.  xii.  37 — 50.  (See 
Notes  on  these  passages.)  Judgment  is  not  the 
ultimate  end  of  His  coming,  for  He  came  to  save  the 
world ;  but  it  is  an  end,  and  therefore  a  result.    The 

rial  form  of  the  word  rendered  "judgment"  in 
place  is  used  nowhere  else  by  St.  John,  and  indi- 
cates that  what  is  here  thought  of  is  not  the  act  of 
judging,  but  the  concrete  result — the  sentence  pro- 
nounced after  judgment.  His  coming  was  a  brin^^ng 
light  into  the  darSness  of  men's  hea^,  a  testing  of 
the  false  and  the  true,  and  as  men  accepted  or  i^ected 
Him  they  pronounced  a  ludicial  sentence  upon  them- 
selves. That  light  judged  no  man,  and  yet  by  it  eveiy 
man  was  judged. 

That  they  which  aee  not  might  see.— The  force 
of  these  woids  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  phrases,  "  they 
which  see  not"  and  '*  they  which  see,"  are  to  be  inter- 
preted as  from  their  own  point  of  view — **  That  they 
which  think  they  see  not  might  really  see ;  and  that 
thev  which  think  they  see  might  reidly  be  made  blind." 

(«>)  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  which  were 
with  him.  —  The  words  in  the  preceding  verse  are 
not  addressed  specially  to  any  one.  The  Pharisees 
would  be  still  watching  our  Lord,  and  some  had  pro- 
bablv  followed  the  beggar,  expecting  that  our  Lord 
would  seek  him,  and  hoping  that  the  interview  might 
furnish  some  ground  for  a  fresh  charge  against  one  or 
both  of  them.  It  is  the  presence  of  mental  conditions 
such  as  theirs  and  such  as  his  that  has  brought  again  to 
our  Lord's  thoughts  the  judicial  result  of  His  manifes- 
tation, and  this  rises  to  I£s  lips  as  an  utterance  of  the 
solemn  thought  that  fills  His  mind.  The  Pharisees  hear 
this  exclamation,  and  apply  to  themselves  that  which 
their  own  state  suggested;  but  which  was  expressed 
as,  and  is,  a  wide  law,  holdingtrue  for  aU  mankmd. 

Are  we  blind  alsoP--They  misunderstand  His 
words,  for  He  has  asserted  of  the  bHnd  ("  they  which 
see  not ")  that  the  result  of  His  coming  is  "  tliat  they 
might  see."   But  yet  they  do  not  understand  the  words 


in  a  physical  sense,  in  which  they  could  have  had  no 
application  to  themselves.  Care  is  required  to  catch 
the  force  of  the  term  in  these  three  verses,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  distinguish  again  the  meanings  attached  to 
the  word  blind.  It  is  used  (1)  for  physical  blindness. 
This  has  been  its  meaning  throughout  the  chapter. 
It  suggests  the  imagery  in  these  verses,  but  is  not 
itself  present  in  the  thought  which  is  of  epiritoa], 
blindness  only.  (2)  For  conscious  spiritual  bundneas 
("  they  which  see  not,"  "  they  which  thmk  thev  see  not  % 
which  is  really  the  first  step  to  spiritual  sight.  (3)  For 
unconscious  spiritual  blindness  ("they  which  see," 
"  they  which  think  they  see  "),  which  is  really  the  first 
step  to  a  total  loss  of  spiritual  perception. 

(^1)  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin. 
— ^His  answer  is  that  He  does  not  phuse  them  among^ 
those  who  are  in  this  second  sense  bund.  If  they  were 
among^  those  "  which  see  not "  thev  would  be  consdons 
of  their  blindness,  and  would  seek  for  spiritual  light. 
They  would  ask,  "Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  we  may 
believe  on  Him  P  "  and  would  not  ask  in  vain.  In  that 
case  their  present  rejection  of  Him  would  arise  from 
ignorance  willing  to  be  overcome,  and  this  ignoianoOt 
not  being  wilful,  would  not  be  sin.  Conscious  igno- 
rance would  be  the  first  step  towards  knowledge. 

But  now  ye  say.  We  see.—Their  true  place  is 
ainon^  those  who  were  spiritually  blind,  and  were  un- 
conscious of  it,  "  they  which  see,"  "  they  which  think 
they  see."  For  them  the  first  step  towards  true  spiritual 
light  must  be  a  consciousness  of  olindness.  As  it  is,  an 
lonff  as  they  think  that  they  see,  there  ia  no  ground 
for  nope.    (Comp.  Matt.  ix.  12, 13.) 

Therefore  your  sin  remaineth.— The  word 
"therefore"  should  probably  be  omitted.  The  words 
''  Your  sin  remainetn,"  or  oetter,  Yowr  sin  ahideth 
(comp.  Note  on  chap.  iiL  36),  stand  alone  in  their  awfol 
solemnity.  They  stand  side  by  side  with  "  Ye  eaj.  We 
see."  The  two  states  are  one.  The  assertion  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  independence  was  the  original  cause  of 
sin  ((jlen.  iii.  8),  and  while  spiritual  pride  exists  sin  can- 
not cease.  ^ 

X. 

[(2)  Jbstts  is  Tbttth,  Lioht,  and  Love  {eoni,), 
(c)  Jesus  is  Love  (chap.  x.  1 — 42). 
(a)  Hie  Qood  Shepherd,  who  giveth  ffis  life 

for  the  sheep  (verses  1 — ^20). 
(3)  The  discourse  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion (verses  22--38). 
The  true  sheep  hear  the  Shepherd's 

Yoice  (verses  22—30). 
The  charffe  of  blasphemy  shown  by 
their  Sriptures  to  be  groundless 
(verses  30—38). 
(y)  Bejected  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  goes  away 
beyond  Jordan).] 

0)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon.— This  f  ormnla 
is  not  used  at  the  bc^^ning  of  a  fresh  discourse,  but  is, 
in  every  case,  the  solemn  introduction  of  some  develop- 
ment of  our  Lord's  deeper  teaching.  (Cyom]j.  Note  on 
chap.  i.  6L)  We  are  not,  then,  to  regard  this  chapter 
as  a  new  subject*  but  as  part  of  the  teaching  commenced 
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The  Allegory  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  ST.    JOHN,    X.       The  Sl^^pfold,  the  Shepherd,  t/te  Porter. 


fhe  door  into  the  slieepfold,  but  climbeth 
up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber.     (^)  Bnt  he  that  entereth 


in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep.  <'>  To  him  the  porter  openeth ; 
and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice :  and  he 


in  chap.  ix.  35,  and  arising  ont  of  the  sifi^  of  healing 
the  hlmd  man.  This  sign  is  present  to  their  thonghto 
at  the  dose  of  the  discourse,  in  yerse  21. 

He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
sheepfold. — The  special  form  which  the  discourse  here 
takes  has  heen  thought,  with  a  probability  which  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  certainty,  due  to  the  actual  presence  of 
a  sheepfold  with  the  she^erds  and  their  flocks.  (See 
chap.  V.  2.)  We  know  that  jBethesda  was  near  the  "  sheep- 
gate,"  and  we  haye  seen  that  it  is  not  improbably  to  be 
identified  with  a  coyered  portion  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  y.  2.)  In  any  case,  there  must  haye 
been  sheepf olds  sufficiently  near  to  make  it  possible 
that  they  had  arriyed  at  one,  and  the  change  in  the 
central  points  of  the  allegory  find  their  most  natural 
explanation  in  thoughts  of  the  shifting  scene  on  which 
it  IS  based.  The  description  of  such  a  scene,  by  Bochart, 
written  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  has  been  borne 
out  by  all  modem  trayeUers.  We  haye  to  think  of  an 
open  fold,  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  railing,  into  which, 
at  eyentide,  the  shepheros  lead  their  flocks,  committing 
them,  during  the  night,  to  the  care  of  an  under-shephercC 
who  guards  the  door.  In  the  morning  they  kno<uc  and 
the  porter  opens  the  door,  which  lu»  been  securely 
fastened  dunng  the  nis^ht,  and  each  shepherd  calls  his 
own  sheep,  who  know  nis  yoice  and  follow  him  to  the 
pasturage.  (Oomp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  299—302.) 

It  is  to  some  part  of  such  a  scene  as  this,  passing 
before  our  Lord's  eye  as  He  taught,  that  we  naye  to 
trace  the  words  which  follow.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  His  mind  and  theirs  were  full  of  thoughts 
ready  to  pass  into  a  train  like  this.  "  Thy  servants  are 
shepnerds,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers  "  (Gren.  xlvii.  3), 
was  the  statement  of  the  first  sons  of  Israel,  and  it  was 
true  of  their  descendants.  This  truth  was  bound  up 
with  their  whole  history.  The  greatest  heroes  of  Israel 
— Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  David — had  all  been  shep- 
herds, and  no  imagery  is  more  frequent  in  prophecy  or 
psalm  than  that  drawn  from  the  shepherd's  work.  We 
must  fill  our  minds  with  these  Old  Testament  thoughts 
if  we  would  understand  this  chapter.  Let  any  one, 
bofore  commencing  it,  read  thoughtfully  Fs.  zziii., 
Isa.  xL  II,  Jer.  xxiiL  1^-4,  Ezek.  xzziv.,  and  especially 
Zech.  XL  4—17,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  the  key 
which  unlocks  most  of  its  difficulties.  We  have,  then, 
the  scene  passing  before  their  eyes,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment thoughts  of  the  Shepherd,  connected  as  they  were, 
on  one  hand  with  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,  and  on  tlie 
other  with  the  careless  shepherds  of  Israel,  dwelling  in 
their  minds ;  and  we  have,  in  the  events  which  have 
just  taken  place,  that  which  furnishes  the  starting- 
point,  and  gives  to  all  that  follows  its  fulness  of  mean- 
ing. The  Pharisees  claimed  for  themselves  that  they 
were  shepherds  of  Israel.  They  decreed  who  should  be 
admitted  to,  and  who  should  be  cast  out  from  the  fold. 
They  professed  to  be  interpreters  of  God's  truth,  and 
with  it  to  feed  His  flock.  Pharisees,  shepherds !  what 
did  they,  with  their  curses  and  excommumcations,  know 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  Shepherd  who  "  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  TOsom, 
and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young "  ? 
Pharisees  teed  the  flock  of  God !  What  had  they,  with 
their  pride  and  self -righteousness,  ever  known  of  the 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God;  or  what  had  their  hearts 


ever  felt  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  masses  of  man- 
kind P  This  poor  blind  beggar  was  an  example  of  their 
treatment  of  the  weaker  ones  of  the  flock.  In  spirit,  if 
not  in  deed  (chap.  ix.  22,  34),  they  had  thrust  him  out 
from  the  fold  of  God.  The  true  Shepherd  had  sought  and 
found  this  lost  sheep,  who  is  now  standing  near,  in  His 
presence  and  in  that  of  the  false  shepher£.  He  teaches 
who  the  Shepherd  and  what  the  flocK  of  God  really  are. 

On  the  meaning  of  "  the  door,"  see  the  fuller  expan- 
non  in  verses  7 — ^9. 

Climbeth  up  some  other  way.— Or,  more  ex- 
actly, elinibeth  vpfrom  elsewhere — i.e.,  from  some  part 
of  the  fence,  away  from  the  door  where  the  porter  is 
watching. 

The  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. — ^The  former 
of  these  words  means  the  petty  thief  who  commits  the 
smaller  or  unobserved  robbeiy.  The  latter  means  the 
brigand  or  highwayman,  and  is  applied,  e.g.,  to  Barabbas 
ana  to  the  two  crucified  with  our  Xiord.  The  words  are 
repeated  in  verse  8.  They  are  probably  joined  together 
to  express,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  idea  which  is  common 
to  both.  If  we  press  the  individual  sense  of  each,  it 
may  be  that  the  false  shepherds  united  the  meaner 
faults  and  the  greater  crimes. 

(3)  But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door.— See 
Notes  on  verses  7 — 9. 

Is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.— Better,  is  a  shep- 
herd  of  the  eh&m.  The  word  here  (comp.  verse  12)  simpiv 
characterises  him  that  entereth  by  the  door  as  a  shepherd , 
in  opposition  to  the  robber  who  climbeth  over  the  fence. 

(8)  To  him  the  porter  openeth.  —  The  word 
"porter"  is  not,  perhaps,  misleading  to  many,  but  for 
the  eake  of  the  possible  few,  it  may  be  noted  thai 
door-heeper  is  wnat  is  here  meant.  There  is  no 
further  mterpretation  of  what,  in  the  spiritual  fold, 
corresponds  to  the  office  of  the  porter,  whereas  the  door 
and  tne  shepherd  are  succeesively  made  the  texts  of 
fuller  expositions  of  Christ's  own  work.  We  are  not. 
therefore,  to  regard  "  the  porter  "  as  an  essential  pari 
of  the  alle^ry  (comp.  verse  5),  nor  need  we  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  various  en>ositions  which  have  been 
given  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  thought  is  one  which  impressed  itself  on  the 
mind  of  St.  !nud.  At  Ephesus  *'  a  great  and  effectual 
door  was  opened  unto  him  "  (I  Cor.  xvi.  9);  "  when  he 
came  to  Iroas  to  preach  Christ's  gospel  a  door  was 
opened  unto  him  of  the  Lord"  (S  Cor.  ii.  12);  the 
Q)lossians  are  exhorted  to  pray  that  "a  door  tH  the 
word  (the  gospel)  may  be  opene<t  to  speak  the  mystery 
of  Christ  (Col.  iv.  3) ;  at  the  dose  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary journey  he  and  Barnabas  told  how  "  Gh)d  had 
openea  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles"  (Acts 
xiv.  27).  We  have  St.  Paul's  authoriir,  therefore,  for 
understanding  by  the  "door-keeper,'^  if  we  are  to 
interpret  it  here,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  special  work  it 
is  to  determine  who  are  shepherds  and  sheep,  and  to 
<»]1  each  to  the  work  and  position  g^ven  to  him  by  God. 
We  must  be  careful  to  note,  with  this  interpretation, 
that  St.  Paul  gives  divine  titles  to  Him  who  thus  opens 
the  door,  lest,  from  the  humble  position  of  the  porter 
in  the  material  fold,  we  should  be  led  to  unworthy 
thoughts  of  Him  who  is  "neither  made,  nor  created, 
nor  &gotten,  but  proceeding." 

And  the  sheep  hear  his  voice. — ^The  reference  is 
here  to  the  whole  of  the  sheep  in  the  fold;  they  are 
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The  She^/oQoio  the  Shepherd, 


ST.  JOHN,  x; 


and  will  not/oBow  a  Stranger, 


calleth  hifi  own  sheep  bj  name,  and 
leadeth  them  out.  <^>  And  when  he 
pntteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him : 
for  they  know  his  voice.  ^^^  And  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will 


flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  the 
Toice  of  strangers.  <^^  This  parable 
spake  Jesus  unto  them  :  but  they  under- 
stood not  what  things  they  were  which 
he  spake  unto  them. 

(7)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again. 


aU  roused  as  they  hear  a  shepherd's  cry,  which  is 
the  signal  for  their  being  led  forth  to  the  pastures. 

And  he  oalleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
and  leadeth  them  out. — Now  the  sheep  of  the 
shepherd's  own  flock  are  thought  of.  They  are  singled 
out  from  the  rest,  each  one  by  its  own  name.  A 
mountain  shepherd  in  our  own  country,  and  even 
a  shepherd's  dog,  will  know  a  single  sheep  among 
hundreds  from  otner  flocks,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
strange  in  the  sheep  being  trained  to  know  its  own 
name  and  its  shepherd's  voice.  We  haye  to  think,  also, 
of  a  much  closer  relationship  between  the  owner  and 
his  sheep,  which  were  almost  part  of  his  family,  than 
any  witn  which  we  are  familiar.  All  animab  learn 
to  know  those  who  loye  and  protect  them,  and  the 
Eastern  shepherd  was  as  much  with  his  sheep  as  we 
are  with  the  domestic  animals.  (Oomp.  1  Sam.  xrii. 
34r— 37  ;  2  Sam.  xiL  3.)  The  practice  was  not  unknown 
in  the  West,  for  Aristotle  tells  us  that  "  in  each  flock 
they  train  the  bell-wether  to  lead  the  way,  wheneyer  he 
is  called  byname  by  the  shepherd  "  (History  of  Animals, 
Ti.  19);  and  Theocritus  has  handed  down  to  us  the 
names  by  which  the  Shepherd  Lacon  addressed  three  of 
his  flock : — 

'*  Ho,  Curly-horn ;  Ho,  Swift-foot,  leave  the  tree. 
And  pasture  eastward  where  ye  Baldhead  see. 

Idyll,  V.  108,  a. 

(^)  And  when  he  putteth  forth  hlB  own  sheep. 
—The  majority  of  the  better  MSS.  add  the  word  "alL" 
The  tense  is  past.  We  should  read,  therefore,  when 
he  has  put  forth  aU  his  own  sheep.  The  addition  is 
important  as  marking  the  care  of  the  shepherd  to 
count  hb  flock  and  see  that  none  is  missing.  The 
word  "  put  forth  "  is  stronger  than  '*  lead  out,"  in  the 
previous  verse,  and  represents  the  details  of  the  action 
as  it  took  place  in  the  sheepf  old.  The  shepherd  would 
call  each  sheep  by  name,  and  when  it  answered  to  its 
name  would  drag  it  outside  the  fold.  Though  it 
knew  its  shephera,  it  would  be  unwilling  to  separate 
itself  from  the  whole  flock.  One  by  one,  then,  he  caUs 
his  sheep,  and  places  them  outside  the  fold. 

He  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow 
him. — This  is  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  management 
of  an  Eastern  flock,  which  strikes  all  who  see  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  books  of 
Eastern  travel  The  details  are  here  given  with  minute 
accuracy.  When  the  last  sheep  has  been  brought  out 
the  shepherd  places  himself  at  their  head,  and  the 
flock  together  follow  him. 

For  they  know  his  voice.— The  word  is  stronger 
than  the  one  in  verse  3,  "and  the  sheep  hear  nis 
voice."  It  expresses  the  familiar  knowledge  which  the 
little  flock  has  of  the  voice  of  their  own  shepherd  who 
leads  them  day  by  day. 

(5)  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow.— The 
"  stranger  "  is  any  one  other  than  their  own  shepherd, 
and  the  term  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  "  thief  "  and 
"robber"  of  verse  1.  The  thought  is  of  the  flock 
following  the  shepherd  to  the  jiasture.  On  the  road  they 
would  meet  other  persons  whom  they  would  not  follow. 
Some  would,  as  thieves  and  robbers,  seek  to  lead  them 
away,  callmg  them  by  their  names  and  imitating  their 
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shepherd's  cry ;  but  they  have,  by  long  usage,  got  to 
know  his  voice,  and  will  not  foUow  a  stnnger. 

But  will  flee  firom  him. — A  strange  word  is  a 
source  of  alarm  to  them.  With  the  known  tone  of  the 
shepherd's  voice  they  have  leiamt  to  associate  protec- 
tion, guidance,  food.  His  voice  recalls  these  assoda- 
tions.  A  stranger's  voice  is  something  unknown,  and 
therefore  feared.  It  is  as  the  voice  of  a  plundering 
Arab  who  has  called  the  flock  before,  or  as  the  cry  of  a 
wild  beast  who  has  broken  into  the  fold  at  night.  Hie 
associations  with  imfAinilUT'  words  are  only  of  things 
which  are  evil. 

(6)  This  parable  spake  Jesus  unto  them. — 
Better,  this  allegory  spake  Jesus  unto  them.  The 
word  rendered  "  parable  "  is  the  wider  word  {vapotfiia, 
paroimia)  which  mdudes  every  kind  of  figurative  and 
proverbial  teaching,  every  kind  of  speech,  as  the  ety- 
mology reminds  us,  which  departs  from  the  usual  course 
(otfAos,  oimos).  St.  John  nowhere  uses  the  word  ''parable." 
The  word  paroimia  occurs  again  in  chap.  zvi.  25, 
29,  and  once  besides  in  the  New  Testament ;  this  is 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  22  ("according  to  the  true  proverb  "),  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Greek  version  of  Frov.  zzvi.  11, 
where  Uie  Hebrew  word  is  mdUthcd.  (Comp.  Kote  on 
Matt.  xiii.  3,  and  Trench  On  the  Parables,  pp.  8 — 10.) 
The  discourse  of  this  chapter  differs  from  the  tme 
parable,  which  is  a  story  in  which  the  outer  facts  are 
kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  ideal  truths  that  are  to 
be  taught;  whereas  here  the  form  and  the  idea  inter- 
penetrate each  other  at  every  point.  It  is  so  in  the 
other  so-cidled  "  parable  "  in  this  Qorael  (chap.  zv.). 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  the  **  Good  Shepnera "  nor 
the  *'  True  Yine  is  a  parable.  Both  are  "  allegoriea*" 
or  rather,  they  are,  as  tnere  is  every  reason  to  think, 
allegorical  interpretations  of  actual  events  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  whicn  are  thus  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritual 
truths.  It  will  follow  from  this  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  every  point  in  the  history  of  the  material  facts 
(e.g.,  **  the  porter  "  in  verse  3)  is  not  always  to  be  pressed. 
In  the  parable  the  story  is  made  to  express  the  spiritual 
truth,  and  with  greater  or  lesser  fulness  every  point  in 
it  may  have  its  spiritual  counterpart.  The  outer  facts 
which  are  allegorised  exist  independently  of  the 
spiritual  truth.  The  fact  that  they  express  it  at  some 
central  points  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ali^rj, 
and  greater  caution  should  attend  the  use  of  any  adcutioii 
to  the  interpretation  which  is  given. 

But  they  understood  not  what  things  they 
were  .  •  .—They  of  course  understood  the  outer  facte, 
then  passing  before  their  eyes,  or,  in  any  case,  well 
known  to  them.  What  they  did  not  understand  was 
the  spiritual  truths  underlying  these  phenomena.  They 
must  have  known  His  words  nad  some  spiritual  mean- 
ing. They  were  accustomed  to  every  form  of  aUegoii- 
cal  teaching,  and  they  could  not  have  thought  that  He 
was  simply  describing  to  tiiiem  the  every-day  events  of 
the  shepherd's  life.  But  they  who  think  that  they  see 
(chap.  IX.  41)  are  spiritually  blind,  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  elements  of  divine  truth. 

(7)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again.~Better» 
Therefore  said  Jesus  again,  the  words  "  unto  them  " 
being  of  uncertain  authority.     He  says  what  follows 
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JeavA  18  the  Door. 


ST.   JOHN,  X. 


All  b^ore  Him  were  Thieves. 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you,  I  am  the 
door  of  the  sheep.  <®)  All  that  ever 
came  before  me  are  thieves  and  rob- 


bers :  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them. 
(»)  I  am  the  door :  by  me  if  any  man 
enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 


because  tbej  did  not  understand  wliat  He  had  said 
before.  It  is  not  that  a  new  allegory  begins  at  this 
place.  He  spake  in  the  beginning  of  the  door  and  of 
the  shepherd  (verses  1,  2).  £&  now  proceeds  to 
unfold  tne  meaning  of  both. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.— Oomp.  Note 
on  verse  1. 

I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.— Taking  these  words 
in  connection  with  verses  1  and  2,  thej  seem  to  mean 
not  **  the  door  for  the  sheep/'  but  "  the  door  to  the 
sheep,"  "the  door  into  the  sheep-fold."  Our  Lord 
returns  to  the  words,  and  explains  them  more  fully, 
in  verse  9. 

(8)  All  that  ever  oame  before  me  ore  thieves 
and  robbers. — Comp.  Note  on  verse  1.  The  Sinai  tic 
MS.  and  several  of  the  early  versions  read  this  verse 
without  the  words  translatea  "before  Me,"  but  the 
balance  of  authority  is  strongly  in  their  favour ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  bein^  hard  to  understand,  or  having 
been  misunderstood,  is  the  probable  reason  of  their 
omission.  Retaining  them,  as  we  seem  bound  to  do, 
we  are  also  bound  to  give  them  their  ordinaiv  temporal 
meaning.  There  can  be  but  one  rendermg  which 
sugseste  itself  to  the  onbiassed  mind,  and  tluit  is  the 
rendering  of  our  version.  The  Greek  words  and  the 
English  words  are  equally  plain,  and  other  renderings 
are  due  to  the  exigencies  of  interpretation. 

What,  then,  do  the  words  mean  P  Their  force  seems 
to  be  all-inclusive;  and  yet  they  cannot  contradict 
Christ's  own  words,  whicm  have  excluded  Abraham, 
Moses,  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  from  any  possi- 
bility of  such  thoughts.  (See  chaps,  iv.  22 ;  v.  33,  39, 
45 ;  vii.  19.)  They  cannot,  on  the  otner  hand,  be  limited 
to  false  Christs,  who  did  not  come  before  but  after  our 
Lord.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  43.)  Here,  as  often, 
the  true  meaning  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  overlooked  because  men  have  sought  it  else- 
where than  in  the  words  themselves,  and  in  their 
place  among  other  words.  The  thought  which  pre- 
eedes  and  which  follows  is  that  Jesus  is  Himself 
I*  the  door."  "  All  that  ever  came  before  Me  "  is  in 
immediate  contrast  to  this  thought,  and  the  sense  is,  "all 
professing  to  be  themselves  the  door,  to  be  the  means 
by  which  men  enter  the  fold,  to  be  the  Mediator  between 
man  and  Grod."  The  Old  Testament  teachers  cannot 
be  meant,  because  they  witnessed  to  the  true  door. 
But  there  had  been  gnrowing  up  since  the  retnm  from 
ihe  Captivity,  and  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  a  priestly  caste  in  the  place  of  the  prophetic 
schools,  and  these  men  had  been  in  practice,  if  not  in 
word,  claiming  for  themselves  the  position  of  door  to 
the^  kingdom  of  Qod.  There  were  Hillels  and  Sham- 
mais,  heads  of  parties  and  of  factions,  whose  word  was 
to  their  followers  as  the  word  of  Qod ;  there  were  Phari- 
sees then  standing  round  Him  who  had  solemnly 
decreed  that  any  one  who  should  confess  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  should  be  shut  out  from  Temple  and  from  syna- 
gogue, and  that  they  themselves  would  in  €k>d's  name 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  his  head  (chap.  ix.  22).  As 
"thieves"  were  they,  and  as  "robbers;"  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  stealing  into  the  flock  of  Christ  and 
rending  those  who  were  the  true  sheep.  (Comp.  the 
analogous  langoage  of  Luke  xi.  52.)  The  lawyers 
closed  the  door  and  plundered  and  oppressed  those 
whom  they  kept  outside. 


Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  "  are "  in  this  sentence,  whicn  seems  in  itself  to 
suggest  that  the  words  which  follow  find  their  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  nersons  then  actually  living. 

But  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.— Bead  again 
verses  3 — 5.  What  is  true  of  the  sheen  and  the  voice 
of  the  stranger  is  true  also  of  man  and  of  every  voice 
which  is  not  of  God.  The  heart  of  the  child  answers 
to  the  voice  of  the  Father ;  it  trembles  at  any  voice 
which  is  unknown.  The  conscience  of  mankind  knows 
the  voice  of  God ;  but  it  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the 
devil,  nor  the  unreal  voice  of  man  claiming  to  speak  in 
Grod*s  name.  It  will  not  call  bitter,  sweet ;  nor  sweet, 
bitter;  darkness,  light;  nor  light,  darkness.  It  will 
not  accej^t  the  false,  the  impure,  the  wrong,  for  it  is 
the  God  m  man  which  ever  is,  and  ever  must  be  true 
and  holy  and  right.  So  it  was  that  the  teaching  of 
scribes  and  Pharisees  never  really  influenced  the  masses 
of  the  people,  for  it  was  concerned  with  the  externals  of 
matter  and  form,  and  they  wanted  the  living  truth. 
So  it  has  been  that  systems  of  error  have  had  their  day, 
but  have  had  no  principle  of  life,  because  they  were  not 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man ;  and  in 
so  far  as  they  have  lived  at  all,  it  has  been  because  the 
error  has  been  but  in  the  form,  or  has  been  in  part  only 
of  the  substance,  which  has  also  contained  some  germ 
of  truth.  So  it  has  been  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
school  of  thought,  that  the  men  whom  the  sheep  have 
heard  have  been  men  who  have  had  in  them  the  ring 
of  the  true,  and  have  been  as  prophets  uttering  the 
voice  of  (jrod.  Witness  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  Francis 
of  AjBsisi ;  Luther,  and  Savonarola ;  John  Knox,  and 
John  Wesley ;  Charles  Simeon,  and  John  Keble. 

(d)  By  me  if  any  man  enter  in.—He  returns  to 
the  thought  of  the  door,  through  which  every  true 
shepherd  must  himself  enter  the  fold.  The  thought  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  ''strait  gate"  and  "narrow 
way,"  in  Matt.  vii.  13, 14,  and  with  St.  Paul's  thought 
in  Bom.  v.  2,  and  Eph.  iL  18.  No  one  can  really  enter 
the  fold  and  become  a  shepherd  of  the  flock  who  does 
not  seek  to  do  so  through  the  character  and  life  and 
death  of  Christ — i.e.,  to  devote  himself  in  entire  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  sheep  whom  he  seeks  to  lead ;  to  live  in 
unfailing  prayer  to  and  communion  with  God,  whose 
the  sheep  are ;  to  find  for  himself  as  for  them  "  the 
access  through  Christ  Jesus  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father."  We  may  not  narrow  the  door  to  the  fold,  nor 
yet  may  we  widen  it.  He  is  the  Door.  No  shepherd 
m^  enter  unless  through  Him. 

Me  shall  be  saved. — The  words  refer  primarilv  to 
the  dangers  without  the  fold  from  which  he  shall  be 
delivered.  (See  the  striking  parallel  in  1  Cor.  iii.  15, 
and  Note  there.)  Bnt  in  the  wider  thought  they  include 
the  salvation  from  sin  which  is  in  this  life  to  be 
realised,  and  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  pastor's 
work. 

And  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.— 
The  fold  will  ever  be  open  to  him  who  enters  by  the 
Door.  He  will  have  perfect  freedom  to  enter,  whenever 
storm  or  danger  or  night  approaches.  He  will  lead  out 
and  find  pasture  for  ms  flocL  In  the  devotion  of  his 
service,  and  in  communion  with  God,  he  will  daily  have 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  truths  new  and  old,  and 
the  tmUis  which  he  learns  he  will  give  as  food  for  the 
souls  of  men. 
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He  comes  to  gvoe  UJt, 


in  a«nd  ont,  and  find  pasture.  ^^^  The 
thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and 
to  kill,  and  to  destroy :  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.  ^^^^  I 
am  the  good  shepherd :«  the  goiod  shep- 
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herd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
(12)  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not 
the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  ans 
not,  seefch  the  wolf  coming,  and  leavetL 
the  sheep,  and  fleeth:  and  the  wolf 
catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 


(10)  The  thief  oometh  not,  but  for  to  steal.— 
Oomp.  Notes  on  yenes  1  and  8.  The  description  of  tbe 
tfaiex  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  shepherd,  who  constantly 
goes  in  ana  oat  and  finds  pasture.  Uis  visits  are  but  rare, 
and  when  he  comes  it  is  bnt  for  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
and  for  the  rain  of  the  flock.  Each  detail  of  nis  crael 
work  is  dwelt  upon,  to  bring  oat  in  all  the  baseness  of 
its  extent  the  corresponding  spiritual  truth. 

I  am  oome  that  they  might  have  life.— More 
exactly,  I  came  thai  they  might  have  life.  The  pronoun 
shoula  be  emphasised.  I  came,  as  opposed  to  the  thief. 
He  does  not  rurther  dweU  upon  the  shepherd,  but  passes 
on  to  the  thought  of  Himself,  and  thereby  prepares  ihe 
way  for  the  thought  of  Himself  as  the  Grood  Shepherd 
in  the  following  yerse.  The  object  of  His  coming  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  the  thief,  who  comes  only 
to  steal  ana  to  kill  and  to  destroy.  He  came  once  for 
all,  that  in  Him  the  sheep  may  haye  life.  (Comp.  chap. 
yi.  50,  51.)  The  Sinaitic  MS.  inserts  the  word 
"  eternal "  here — *'  that  they  might  haye  life  eternal." 
The  word  is  probably  not  part  of  the  ori^^inal  text,  and 
the  thought  is  rather  of  the  present  spiritual  life  which 
eyery  beueyer  now  hath,  and  winch  wul  issue  in  eternal 
life.    But  comp.  Note  on  yerse  28. 

And  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly.— Better,  and  thai  they  might  have  it  abun- 
dantlif.  The  word  "more"  is  an  insertion  of  the 
English  yersion  without  any  authority,  and  it  weakens 
the  sense.  It  is  not  that  a  greater  is  compared  with  a 
less  abundance,  but  that  the  abundance  of  life  which 
results  through  Christ's  coming  is  contrasted  with  the 
spiritual  wants  and  death  which  He  came  to  remoye. 
This  life  is  through  £Um  giyen  to  men  abundantly,  oyer- 
flowingly.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Shepherd-King's 
Psalm  smg^uff  of  the  "green  pastures,"  and  "waters 
of  rest,"  and  "prepared  table,"  and  "oyerflowing 
cup";  and  canymg  aU  this  into  the  region  of  the 
spiritual  life  we  come  again  to  the  opening  words  of 
this  Gk>spel,  "  And  of  ^s  fulness  dia  we  all  receiye, 
and  grace  for  grace "  .  .  .  "  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ "  (chap.  i.  16, 17). 

(U)  I  am  the  good  shepherd.— The  central  point 
of  the  allegory  has  now  passed  from  the  "Door," 
through  the  last  yerse  as  tne  connecting-link,  to  the 
"GockL  Shepherd."  It  we  think  that  the  whole  dis- 
course was  suggested  by  a  scene  actually  occurring 
(comp.  Note  on  yerse  1),  then  the  prominence  of  an 
actual  shepherd  passing  before  them  would  suggest 
the  turn  which  it  now  takes. 

The  word  "  good  "  means  that  which  is  fair,  and  is 
in  a  physical  sense  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
excellent,  and  in  a  moral  sense  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  noble.  St.  John  uses  the  word  only  in  chap.  ii.  10, 
of  the  "good  wine,"  and  in  this  chapter  here  and  in 
yerses  14,  32,  anJ  33.  (Comp.  Note  on  Luke  yiii.  15.) 
The  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  referred  to  aboye 
has  prepared  our  minds  for  this  thought  of  Christ, 
espedatfy  Ps.  xxiii. ;  Isa.  xl.  11 ;  Eaek.  xxxiy.  11—16, 
23 ;  nxyii.  24.  He  is  the  Shepherd  who  is  ideally  good, 
fulfilling  eyery  thought  of  guidance,  support,  self- 
sacrifice  that  had  eyer  ^thered  round  the  shepherd's 
name.    No  image  of  Christ  has  so  deeply  impressed 


itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church  as  this  has.  We 
find  it  m  the  earliest  Christian  literature,  as  in  Ter- 
tullian  {Works,  yoL  i,  p.  371,  in  Ante-Nicene  Lihrair), 
or  Clement  of  Alexanoria  (Works,  yol.  i.,  pp.  149,  462, 
A.N.  lib.).  We  find  it  in  the  yery  earliest  effints  of 
Christian  art,  in  paintiIu^  embroidery,  and  even 
statuary.  (See  Kugler's  Sandbook,  Italian  SehooU, 
Lady  Eastlake's  Trims.,  4th  Ed.,  pp.  5  and  6.)  It  comes 
to  us  naturally  in  our  hymns  and  prayers.  The  pas- 
toral staff  is  the  fit  emblem  of  the  Bishop's  work,  and 
the  Pastor  is  the  name  by  which  the  humble  way-side 
flock  thinks  of  him  who  in  Christ's  name  is  appointed 
to  be  their  guide. 

Giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.— This  was  true  cf 
the  actual  shepherds,  of  whose  deyoted  brayeir  many 
instances  are  told.  A  strildng  one  is  that  of  David 
himself  who  rescued  the  lamb  ot  his  father's  flock  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xyii.  34— 
37).  That  self-sacrifice  that  would  lead  the  shepherd 
to  risk  his  own  life  for  that  of  his  flock  has  its  ideal 
fulfilment  in  Him  who  is  the  Qood  Shepherd,  and  will 

g'ye  His  life  for  mankind.  The  word  rendered  **  giyetb 
is  life,"  should  be  almoet  certainly  layeth  doum  JBit 
life.  They  are  found  only  in  St.  John's  writings.  The 
other  passages  are  yerses  15,  17,  18 ;  chaps.  xiiL  37, 
38;  xy.  13 ;  1  John  iii.  16  (twice). 

(12)  But  he  that  is  an  hireling.— The  Greek  wwd 
occurs  afiain  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  next 
yerse  and  in  Mark  i.  20.  It  implies  a  lower  position 
than  the  household  seryant,  ana  is  more  nearly  what 
we  should  call  the  tramp-labourer.  The  tnonght 
foUows  from  that  of  the  good  shepherd  who  in  the 
time  of  danger  will  giye  nis  own  life  for  the  sheep. 
The  hireling  has  no  interest  in  the  sheep,  and  cares  for 
them  only  as  far  as  to  secure  his  own  hire.  This  want 
of  interest  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  double  state- 
ment, "not  the  shepherd,  "whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not."  In  the  interpretation  we  are  not  to  think  at  the 
hierarchy,  who  haye  been  already,  in  yerse  8,  desiffnated 
as  "  thieyes  and  robbers,"  breaking  into  the  fold,  bnt 
of  all  persons  who  from  any  other  motiye  than  loye  for 
humamty,  and  by  any  other  way  than  the  door  which 
is  Christ,  or  by  any  other  call  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  take  upon  themselyes  the  office  of  shepherds  of 
the  flock.  The  hour  of  danger  will  distinguish  between 
the  shepherd  and  the  hireling.  The  one,  loying  the 
sheep,  will  give  eyen  his  life  for  them.  The  other, 
caring  only  for  the  hire,  in  whateyer  form  it  comes,  will 
flee  and  leaye  the  sheep  as  a  prey  to  the  wolf. 

And  tbe  wolf  oatoheth  them,  and  scattereth 
the  sheep.— The  words  "  the  sheep  "  are  not  found 
in  the  majority  of  the  better  MSS.,  and  their  insertion 
midges  the  sentence  awkwurd,  because  the  Bronoon 
"them"  has  been  immediately  before  used  for  the  same 
sheep.  Adopting  the  better  reading  (see  Note  on  ne^ 
yerse),  we  haye,  and  the  wolfcaieheui  them^f  and  mafow 
havoc — 1.«.,  seizeth  indiyidual  sheep,  and  maketh  hsTOC 
in  the  flodc.  Under  the  general  image  we  are  to  ^JfJ 
stand  all  the  spiritual  foes  which  destroy  individnal 
souls  and  rend  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  wolf  is  thj 
natural  enemy  of  the  sheep,  and  the  fit  emblem  ot  vl 
eyil  persons^  who  are  the  natural  enemies  of  tha  sheep 
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(13)  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an 
hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 
<^*)  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know 
my  sheepy  and  am  known  of  mine.  ^^^  As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father :  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for 


a  Biek.  87. 21: 


the  sheep.  <^^^  And  other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,''  and 
one  shepherd.  ^^^^  Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 


of  Christ's  fold.  He  spake  of  "false  prophets"  as 
''  rayening  wolves  **  (Matt.  vii.  15).  He  sent  forth  the 
Twelve  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  (Matt.  x. 
13),  and  the  Seventy,  whose  mission,  we  shall  see  (comp. 
Note  on  verse  22),  was  connected  with  the  teaching  of 
this  chapter,  "  as  lambs  among  wolves "  (Lnke  x.  3). 
St.  Paul  foresaw  that  in  the  very  city  from  which  St 
John  wrote  this  Gospel,  "  after  his  departing,  ^ovons 
wolves  would  enter  in  among  them,  not  sparmg  the 
flock  "  (Acts  XX.  29).  These  are  the  only  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  word  occurs,  and  from 
them  we  may  gather  that  while  wolves  represent  all 
false  teachers  and  foes  to  truth,  "  the  wolf  "  represents 
him  who  is  the  source  from  whence  they  come.  As  all 
shepherds  are  related  to  the  Qood  Shepherd,  so  are  all 
wolves  to  the  wolf  whose  work  they  do. 

(13)  The  hireling  fleeth.— These  words  are  again 
an  addition  to  the  text,  and  should  be  omitted  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  best  authorities.  If  we  omit  them 
this  verse  must  be  immediately  connected  with  that 
which  precedes,  the  last  clause  of  which  is  a  parenthesis 
— "  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd, 
whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  comins', 
and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth  (and  the  wolf  catcheUi 
them,  and  mdketh  havoc),  decauae  he  is  an  hireling,  and 
careth  not  for  the  she&p.**  The  sense  is  not  affected 
by  the  omission,  and  the  words  were  apparently  added 
as  a  gloss  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  The  thought 
of  the  hireling  is  repeated  to  express  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  to  strengthen  the  contrast  with  the  Qood 
Shepherd  which  immediately  follows. 

(U)  And  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
mine. — ^Better,  and  know  those  who  are  Mine,  and 
those  who  are  Mine  know  Me,  The  thought  of  the  Grood 
Shepherd  is  repeated  to  show  that  it  expresses  the 
dosest  communion  between  the  shepherd  ana  the  sheep. 
It  is  not  simply  that  the  sheep  'Imow  the  ShepherCLS 
voice,  but  they  partake  of  His  nature,  and  the  solemn 
form  in  which  He  expresses  this  union  is  in  likening  it 
to  that  between  His  Father  and  Himself. 

(15)  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know 
I  the  Father.— Better,  .  .  .  and  I  know  the  Father. 
Our  version,  by  its  rendering,  and  by  the  division  of 
verses,  fails  to  give  the  full  meaning,  and  there  is  thus, 
indeed,  no  reason  for  the  assertion  of  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  connecting  the 
words  with  those  of  the  previous  verse,  we  have,  *'  I 
am  the  Gfood  Shepherd,  and  know  those  who  are  Mine, 
mid  those  who  are  Mine  know  Me,  even  as  the  Father 
knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father,**  This  deeper 
sense  of  union  between  the  human  spirit  and  Himself, 
and  the  wondrous  likening  of  it  to  the  union  of  Him- 
self and  the  Father,  is  present  to  His  mind  as  the  close 
of  His  work  on  earth  draws  near.  We  find  it  again  in 
chaps,  xiv.  20;  xv.  10;  xvii.  8,  21.  It  is  bound  up 
with  the  thought  of  the  love  which  lays  down  His  own 
life  for  them.  This  is  repeated  here  and  again  in 
verses  17  and  18. 

(16)  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold. — The  words  recall  to  the  mind  a  question 
which  the  Jews  had  asked  at  this  very  feast,  "  Will  He 
go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  teach 


the  Gentiles  P  "  (chap.  vii.  35).  They  asked  it  in  the 
bitterness  of  scorn.  He  asserts  that  among  the  Gren- 
tiles — ^who  are  not  of  the  Jewish  fold— He  already 
possesses  sheep;  just  as  He  says  to  Paul  concerning 
Uorinth,  ''I  have  much  people  in  this  city"  (Acts 
xviii  10).  The  Old  Testament  presets  had  foretold 
this  coming  of  the  Gentiles,  as  e.a,  Isa.  lii.  13  et  seq. ; 
liii.  10  et  sea,;  Mic  iv.  2;  and  it  is  present  to  our 
Lord's  mind  here  as  the  result  of  His  laying  down  His 
life  for  the  sheep.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  xi.  52  and 
xii.  32.) 

Them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice. — The  bringing  in  of  the  Cfentiles  was  in 
the  Divine  counsel  part  of  the  Messianic  work  which 
He  must  therefore  needs  do.  It  would  result  from  His 
being  lifted  up  that  all  men  should  be  drawn  unto 
Him,  and  woula  be  accomplished  in  the  mission-work 
of  the  Church.  These  scattered  sheep  shall  hear  His 
voice,  for  the  conscience  which  knows  the  voice  of  God 
is  the  heritage  of  all  men ;  they  shall  hear  it,  as  the 
words  seem  u)  imply,  while  the  sheep  now  in  the  fold 
refuse  to  follow  it.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  11 
and  Bom.  xL  17.) 

And  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd.— Better,  There  shall  become  one  flock,  and 
one  shepherd.  The  word  here  rendered  "  fol^"  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  occurs  in  verse  1,  and  in  the 
earlier  clause  of  this  verse.  It  should  be,  beyond  all 
doubt,  rendered  "  flock";  but  the  reader  may  prove  this 
for  himself  by  comparing  the  only  other  passages  where 
it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament — Matt.  xxvL  31 ; 
Luke  ii.  8;  1  Cor.  ix.  7  (twice).  In  each  of  these 
passages  we  have  "  flock " ;  but  here  our  version  has 
followed  the  Vuknte  and  the  Great  Bible  in  saving 

fold,"  whereas  ooth  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  had 
iven  "  flock."     But  even  "  flock  "  and  "  shop- 
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herd  fail  to  cAtch  the  expressiveness  of  the  Greek, 
where  the  words  are  closely  allied,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  sound,  ''There  shall  be  one  poimne  and  one 
poimSn**  Luther's  Grerman  can  exactly  render  the 
verse.  "  Und  Ich  habe  noch  andere  Schaf e,  die  sind 
nicht  aus  diesem  StaUe,  Und  dieselben  muss  Ich 
herf  iihren,  und  sie  werden  meine  Stimme  horen,  und 
wird  eine  Herds  und  ein  Hirte  werden." 

It  is  not  uniformity  which  is  promised,  but  unity. 
The  distinction  is  not  merely  one  of  words,  but  upon  it 
depends  a  wide  and  important  truth.  It  is  not  unity 
of  fold  which  is  regarded  as  the  future  of  the  Church, 
but  unity  of  flock.  There  will  be  many  folds,  in  many 
nations,  in  many  ages,  in  many  climes.  But  for  all 
Christians  there  wOl  be  one  true  Shepherd  who  layeth 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  all  these  differing 
folds  shall,  through  living  unity  with  Him,  make  one 
vast  flock. 

(17)  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me  .  .  .— 
For  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  verse,  comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  Y,17  et  seq.,  and  on  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  The  thought 
is  that  in  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  the  reason  of  the  Father's 
love  is  based  upon  the  self-devotion  of  the  Son.  He 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son  to  die  for  it,  loves  the  Son  who  of  His  own  will 
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cmd  to  take  it  etgain. 


life/  that  I  might  take  it  again.  ^^^  No 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again. 
This  commandment  have  I  received  of 
my  Father.* 

(19)  There  was   a    division    therefore 


a  laa.  68. 7, 8. 


b  AcUS.14. 

A.D.  S3. 


again  among  the  Jews  for  these  sayings. 
(^)  And  many  of  them  said,  He  hath  a 
devil,  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye  him? 
(^i>  Others  said,  These  are  not  the  words 
of  him  that  hath  a  devil.  Can  a  devil 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  P 

(^>  And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast 


gives  Himself  to  die.  It  is,  if  we  migM  presnine  so  to 
speak,  as  though  the  salvation  of  mankind  had  called 
forth  a  new  relation  of  love  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

That  I  might  take  it  again.— This  is  given  as  part 
of  the  reason  of  the  Father's  love ;  and  the  words  admit 
of  no  other  construction.  At  first  sight  thev  seem  to  ns 
paradoxical,  beyond  and  against  common  feeling.  In 
acts  of  sacrifice,  the  fact  that  that  which  is  lost  will  be 
certainly  regained,  seems  to  us  to  take  away  all  value 
from  the  act ;  but  here  the  fact  that  Christ  will  lay 
down  His  life,  is  stated  to  be  in  order  that  He  may 
take  it  again ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  Father  s 
love !  Tne  key  to  the  meaning  is  in  the  truth  that  for 
Christ  the  taking  asain  of  human  life  is  itself  a  further 
sacrifice,  and  that  this  is  necessaryfor  the  completion 
of  the  Great  Shepherd's  work.  The  scattered  sheep 
during  the  whole  of  the  world's  existence  are  to  be 
gathered  in  by  Him  whose  continued  union  with  human 
nature  makes  Him  at  once  the  Shepherd  who  gives  His 
life  for  the  sheep,  and  the  Door  by  whom  we  ever  have 
access  to  the  Father. 

(18)  'No  man  taketh  it  from  me.— It  is  better  to 
leave  the  words  in  the  greater  width  of  the  Greek,  No 
one  taketh  it  from  Me,  for  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  even 
the  Father  is  included  in  the  thought.  The  laying 
down  of  the  life  is  absolutely  self-determined,  ana 
therefore  it  is  the  reason  of  the  Father's  love.  Up  to 
the  very  last  moments  of  life  He  lays  stress  on  the 
perfectly  voluntary  nature  of  His  death.  "  And  when 
Jesns  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said.  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit ;  and  having  said  thus, 
He  gave  up  the  ghost."    (See  Note  on  Luke  xxiii.  46.) 

I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again.— The  words  apply  also  to 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  and  the  "power" 
spoken  of  is  the  authority  derived  from  the  Father. 
It  is  of  His  own  will  that  He  lays  down  His  life  and 
takes  it  again ;  but  this,  as  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the 
Son,  is  in  moral  subordination  to  the  Father.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  v.  19  and  xix.  10.)  Hence  it  is  that  He 
speaks  of  taking  His  life  again,  while  the  general 
language  of  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  His  being 
raised  by  the  Father.  The  taking  again  was  under  the 
Father's  authority,  and  was  therefore  itself  the  Father's 
gift.     (Comp.  Note  on  1  Pet.  iii.  19,) 

This  commandment  have  I  received  of  my 
lather. — Better,  did  I  receive ;  pointing,  probably,  to 
the  commission  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation.  He 
has  asserted  in  fullest  terms  the  entirely  voluntary 
nature  of  His  one  sacrifice.  He  repeats  in  fullest 
terms  the  voluntary  subordination  of  Son  to  Father, 
which  is  based  upon  equality  of  nature.  Not  only  was 
the  authority  bv  which  He  would  die  and  rise  again 
derived  from  the  Father,  but  both  these  acts  were 
included  in  the  decree  which  gave  to  Him  the  Mes- 
sianic work  We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
mistake  which  is  often  made  of  understandinfif  this 
commandment  of  the  layin£f  down  the  life  only;  it 
clearly  extends  also  to  the  taking  it  again. 


(19)  There  was  a  division  therefore  again . ;  .— 
The  words  carry  us  back  to  those  of  chap.  ix.  16,  where 
a  like  division  was  noted. 

Among  the  Jews. — ^The  Pharisees  are  mentioned 
before,  and  they  are  the  persons  who  have  been  pre- 
sent all  through  this  discourse.  (Ck)mp.  chap.  ix.  40.) 
The  wider  word  is  here,  and  in  chap.  ix.  lo,  applied 
to  them.  They  were  identifying  themselves  with,  and 
becoming  leaders  of,  the  partv  who  were  the  enemies 
of  Christ.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  19.) 

(20)  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad.— Oomn.  Note 
on  chap.  viii.  48.  The  words  "and  is  mad"  are 
explanatory  of  the  possession  by  a  demon. 

W  Others  said,  These  are  not  the  words  of 
him  that  hath  a  devil.— We  trace  here  again  the 
presence  of  the  better  party  among  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  we  found  before  (chap.  ix.  16).  **  His  words," 
they  would  say,  "are  words  of  calm  teaching.  The 
possession  bv  a  demon  disorders,  frenzies,  makes  the 
slave  of  macmess.  It  is  inconsistent  with  words  like 
these." 

Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?-^ 
"  Surely  a  devU  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?  " 
is  the  form  their  question  took  They  go  back  from 
the  teaching  to  the  great  sien  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  they  find  that  work  and  word  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  thouffht  of  being  the  result  of  a  demon's 
presence.  Such  a  miracle  had  never  before  been 
known.  A  demon  does  not  give  the  power  to  do  a 
prophet's  work  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  16  and 
Matt.  xii.  24.) 

(^)  Between  the  last  verse  and  this  there  is  an 
interval  of  time  which  may  be  roughly  taken  as  two 
months.  Wieseler  has  calculated  that  the  last  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  on  October  19,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  on  December  20.  (See  Chron, 
Synops.f  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  435 ;  and  comp.  Note  on  chap. 
viL  2,  and  Chronological  Harmony  of  the  OospeU, 
p.  XXXV.)  In  this  interval  we  may  with  great  nro- 
Dability  place  the  events  and  teaching  contained  in 
Luke  X.  l—xiii.  21,  with  the  parallels  in  St.  Matthew. 
(Comp.  Note  on  Luke  x.  1.)  The  connection  suggests 
several  points  of  interest : — 

(1)  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there  was  a  practice, 
one  of  those  which  witnessed  to  a  feeling  wider  than 
that  of  those  who  acted  in  it,  of  ofFerin^  np  seventy 
oxen  for  the  seventy  nations  of  the  world,  the  number 
being  taken  partly  mm  the  list  in  Genesis,  and  partly 
from  a  vasne  idea  of  ite  sanctity.  The  number  seventy 
was  thus  brought  before  the  people  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  heathen  world  as  within  the  hqpe  of 
salvation,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  followed,  at  no  long 
interval 

(2)  Yerse  16  of  this  chapter  finds  the  commencement 
of  ite  fulfilment  in  this  mission.  The  appointmeni^of* 
a  new  body  of  disciples,  whose  very  number  is  sym- 
bolical of  a  wider  work,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
bringing  in  of  the  "other  sheep."  The  Twelve 
answered  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  the 
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The  Jews  ask  Him 


ST.  JOHN,  X. 


to  declare  Himeelf  pUdrdy. 


of  the  dedication/  and  it  was  winter. 
(23)  And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  in 
Solomon's  porch,  <^>  Then  came  the 
Jews  round  about  him,  and  said  unto 


al]£aoc.4S0. 
1  Or,  Jhold    M  in 


him.  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to 
doubt  P^  IF  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly.  (^>  Jesus  answered  tiiem,  I 
told  jou,  and  je  believed  not :  the  works 


Seventj  represent  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
directions  for  this  work  to  each  body  are  nearly 
identical,  but  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  Twelye  are 
not  laid  upon  the  Seventy. 

(3)  The  reference  in  Luke  z.  3  to  the  wolves  among 
whom  they  would  be  as  lambs,  throws  light  upon 
verse  12.  He  who  would  lay  do?m  His  life  for  tnem 
would  expose  them  to  the  wolves  because  He  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  would  save  them  from  the  wolf. 

And  it  was  at  Jerusalem.  —  Better,  And  the 
Feast  of  the  DedicaHon  toaa  being  held  <xt  Jerusalem. 
— ^Although  St.  John  gives  no  hint  that  our  Lord  had 
left  the  neighbonrh£)d  of  Jerusalem,  this  specific 
mention  of  the  dtv  implies  a  return  from  a  distance, 
for  the  words  would  be  out  of  place  if  He  had  continued 
there  during  the  intenral  since  verse  21.  They  cannot 
be  restricted  to  the  feast,  which  was  not  coimned  to 
Jerusalem,  but  was  univarsallv  observed  by  the  Jews. 

The  reference  in  the  mxrgm  warns  us  against  the 
error  of  understanding" the Peast  of  the  Dedication" 
as  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
or  Zerubbabel's  temple.  We  know  of  no  annual  festival 
connected  with  these  dedications,  and  the  statement 
that  this  feast  was  "  in  the  winter "  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  it  was  the  feast  instituted,  B.c.  164^  by 
Judas  Maccabous,  in  commemoration  of  the  deansing 
of  the  Temple  after  its  pro&nation  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Maco.  iv.  52—59).  It  extended  over 
eight  days,  beginning  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Kisleu, 
which  answers  to  PoHs  of  our  November  and  December. 
It  is  still  called  "  Chanuca,"  the  Dedication,  while  St. 
John's  Greek  name  for  it,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Vulgate  {Encaenia),  is  familiar  to  English  ears  in  connec- 
tion with  another  commemoration.  In  this,  as  in  other 
rejoicings,  illumination  was  a  prominent  feature,  and 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Feast  of  Lij^hts."  The 
Temple  and  private  houses  were  illuminated,  and  it  was 
customary  in  the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  and  pious 
Jews  to  have  a  light  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
increasing  hj  an  Mditional  light  for  each  evening  of 
the  feast,  ^e  illumination  has  been  sometimes  triMsed 
to  the  discovery  in  the  temple  b^  the  Maccabees  of  a 
vial  of  oil,  sealed  with  the  high  priest's  ring.  This,  it 
is  said,  was  sufficient  for  the  lamps  for  one  evening 
only,  but  was  miraculouslv  multipued  so  as  to  suffice 
for  eight  evenings,  which  was  therefore  devoted  to 
annual  illuminations  in  remembrance  of  this  gift  of 
God  {Talmud,  Shabbath  216). 

And  it  was  winter.— Better,  It  was  winter.  These 
words  should  then  be  connected  with  the  following 
verse.     Our  division  breaks  the  sense. 

(as)  And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  .  •  .— 
Better,  and  Jeetis  woe  wcdking.  The  scene  is  remem- 
bered and  pictured  as  it  took  plaoe. 

In  Solomon's  porch.— The  place  is  mentioned 
affain  in  Acts  iii  11  and  v.  12.  It  was  rather  a 
cloister  or  arcade  than  what  we  usually  call  a  porch. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  have  been  a  relic  of  the  original  building  which  had 
survived  all  destructions  and  restorations,  and  had 
brought  down  its  founder's  name  from  its  founder's 
time.  (Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  zx.  9,  §  7.)  It  does  not  seem 
clear,  however,  that  Josephus  calls  anything  more  than 
the  eastern  waJl  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  he  calls 
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the  cloister  above  it  simply  the  "  Eastern  cloister."  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  true  position  of  "Solomon's 
porch"  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  subterranean 
structures  which  eziBted  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
exist  now  as  thev  did  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Caspari 
would  identifv  the  corridor  under  El-AJcaa  with  "  Solo- 
mon's porch,  and  thus  connect  the  flace  where  our 
Lord  walked  at  this  feast  with  the  Holy  Church  of 
Zion,  and  the  pkce  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  {Chron.  and  Gfeogr,,  Introd,,  Append.  §  22; 
Eng.  Trans.,  pp.  297 — ^9.  Oomp.  Note  on  ref s.  in  Aoto.) 
The  place  as  mentioned  here  is  another  instance  of  the 
writer's  remembrance  of  topographical  details  con- 
nected with  the  Temple.  (Comp.  chap.  viii.  20.)  The 
fact  that  it  was  winter,  and  the  fact  that  He  was 
walking  in  this  covered  cloister  or  crypt,  ezphdn  each 
other. 

(M)  Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him.— 
The  words  mean  literally,  they  encircled  Hvm,  It  is 
again  the  impression  of  one  wno  saw  what  he  records. 
He  remembers  how  they  stood  in  a  circle  round  our 
Lord,  and  watched  Him  with  eager  eyes  as  they  asked 
their  question. 

How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  P— 
Literally,  How  long  dost  Thou  lift  up  our  eoule  1  or,  as 
the  margin, "  How  long  dost  Thou  keep  us  in  suspense  P  " 
The  words  exactiy  express  what  was  probably  the  real 
state  of  fluctuation  in  which  many  of  these  Jews  then 
were.  They  do  not  in  the  true  sense  ''beHeve" 
(verses  25,  26),  and  they  soon  pass  to  the  other  extreme 
of  seeking  to  stone  Him  (verse  81) ;  but  in  many  of 
them  the  last  miracle,  and  the  words  accompanving  it, 
had  left  a  conviction  that  He  was  more  than  numan, 
and  not  possessed  by  a  demon.  (See  Note  on  verse  21.) 
Two  months  have  passed  away,  not,  we  may  believe, 
without  many  an  earnest  thought  and  much  anxious 
weighing  of  evidence  concerning  Him.  And  now  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  has  come,  and  what  thoughts  have 
come  with  it  P  It  is  the  Feast  of  Lights,  and  He  had 
declared  Himself  the  Light  of  the  world.  It  is  the  Feast 
of  Freedom,  telling  how  the  Maccabees  had  freed  their 
nation  from  the  tjrrannvof  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  He 
has  declared  that  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  ^rou  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed"  (chap,  viii  36).  It  is  the  feast 
which  commemorates  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and 
His  first  pubUc  appearance  in  the  Temple  was  to  cleanse 
it  and  claim  it  as  His  Father's  house.  May  there  not 
be,  then,  a  close  connection  between  the  statement  that 
"  it  was  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,"  and  the  question, 
"  How  long  dost  thou  excite  our  souls  P  "  Was  He, 
the  question  would  seem  to  ask,  really  the  Messiah  or 
notP  though  by  the  Messiah  they  mean  only  a  temporal 
prince.  Was  He,  like  the  Judas  of  whom  th^  were 
thinking,  raised  up  as  a  deliverer  from  the  Koman 
power,  to  give  them  the  freedom  which  had  long  been 
the  nationu  dream  P 

If  thou  be  the  Christ,  teU  ub.— Gk>mp.  Note  on 
Luke  xxii.  67. 

{^)  I  told  you,  and  ye  beliered  not.~Better, 
amd  ye  helieiee  not,  as  all  the  best  MSS.  Here,  as  in 
chap,  viii  25,  where  a  edmilar  dinet  question  was  put 
to  Him,  the  answer  is  indirect.  li  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Their  misconception  of  the  Messiaiuc  work 
had  made  the  very  word  Messiah  an  impossible  one  for 


They  are  not  His  Sheep, 


ST.  JOHN,  X. 


Hie  Sheep  shall  never  Perisk 


that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  <*>  But  ye  believe 
not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as 
I  said  unto  you.  <^  My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me ;  <^>  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal 


life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand.  ^^>  My  Father,  which  gave  them 
me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is 
able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand.     <*^)  I  and  my  Father  are  one. 


Him  to  utter  to  them.  To  have  said  He  was  the 
Messiah  would  have  been  to  sanction  their  thought  of 
Him  as  a  temporal  prince ;  to  have  said  that  l£&  ytsa 
not  wonld  have  been  to  contradict  the  essential  trath. 
He  refers  them,  then,  to  His  earlier  words  and  deeds  in 
proof  of  what  He  was.  To  inquirers  of  simpler  hearts, 
as  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  the  man  bom  blind.  He 
had  used  the  word  Messiah.  To  them  He  had  again 
and  again  told  the  same  truth,  though  t)ie  actual  word 
had  never  crossed  His  lipe  ^^lile  speaking  to  them. 

The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name.— 
Ck>mp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  36.  This  appeal  to  His  works, 
and  the  assertion  that  they  were  done  in  His  Fa£her*8 
name,  is  itself  an  answer  in  word  and  in  deed  that 
He  was  the  Messiah. 

(26)  But  ye  believe  not.— Comp.  Notes  on  yerses 
5, 14, 16. 

As  I  said  unto  you*— These  words  are  not  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MSS.,  and  are  omitted  by 
the  best  modem  editors.  They  are  not,  howeyer, 
without  considerable  authority,  and  the  fact  of  their 
difficulty  may  haye  led  to  their  omission.  They  are 
sometimes  joined  to  the  following  yerse,  and  some 
expositors  accept  this  as  their  probable  meaning ;  but 
although  the  preceding  clause  of  yerse  26  was  not 
actually  spoken  in  the  preyious  discourse,  it  was  implied, 
and  the  reference  is  of  a  like  kind  to  that  oi  the 
Messiah  in  yerse  25.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
fact  that  He  thus  refers  them  to  a  discourse  uttered 
two  months  before.  In  continuity  of  teaching  from 
Him  to  them  it  immediately  preceded,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discourse  He  gathers  up  the  thread 
of  that  which  had  gone  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interval  helps  us  to  understand  how  He  refers  to  a 
truth  which  was  taught  them,  rather  than  to  the  actual 
words  in  which  He  &nght  it. 

(27,28)  The  reference  to  those  who  belieye  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  of  His  sheep,  introduces  the 
contrast  between  them  and  those  who  were,  and  the 
position  of  the  true  members  of  the  flock  is  expanded 
m  this  pair  of  parallel  clauses.  One  member  of  each 
pair  refers  to  uie  act  or  state  of  the  sheep;  and  the 
other  to  the  act  or  gift  of  the  Shepherd.  The  pairs 
proceed  in  a  climax  £om  the  first  response  of  the  con- 
science which  recesses  the  diyine  yoice  to  the  eternal 
home  which  is  in  the  Father's  presence. 

(1)  **  My  sheep  hear  My  yoice,"    .    .    "  and  I  know 

them; " 

(2)  "  And  they  foUow  Me  **    .    .    "  and  I  siye  unto 

them  eternal  life ;  " 

(3)  '^  And  they  shall  neyer  perish "    .    .    .    "neither 

shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand." 
By  reading  suecessiyely  the  clauses  placed  on  the 
left  side  of  the  page,  we  trace  the  progpress  of  the 
human  act  and  state ;  by  reading,  in  the  same  way,  the 
clauses  on  the  right  side  of  the  page,  we  trace  the  pro- 
gpress  of  the  diyine  gift ;  by  reading  each  pair  in  tibe 
order  of  the  text,  we  see  how  at  each  stage  the  gift  is 
proportioned  to  the  faculty  which  can  receiye  it. 

The  earlier  clauses  are  familiar  to  us  from  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  but  some  expressions  will  need  a  word 
of  explanation. 


Eternal  life. — Comp.  yerse  10,  where  the  word 
^  eternal "  is  added  in  some  readings.  Here  the  verb 
is  in  the  present,  *'  I  give  (am  now  giving)  them/' 
(Comp.  chaps.  iiL  15 ;  v.  24 ;  yi.  47  et  seq.).  We  can- 
not be  too  careful  to  observe  that  our  Lord's  thoughts 
of  "  eternal  life  "  is  never  of  the  future  only.  It  is  a 
development,  rather  than  a  simply  future  existence. 
We  shall  live  eternally,  because  we  now  live  spiritually 
in  communion  with  the  Spirit  who  is  Eternal. 

And  they  shall  never  perish. — Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  viii.  51,  and  xi.  25,  26.  The  negative  is  in  the 
strongest  form — '*  They  shall  by  no  means  perish  for 
ever." 

Neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand. — Better  (comp.  verse  18),  and  none  shall  pluch 
them  .  .  .  The  wonis  should  not  be  limited  by  the 
insertion  of  the  word  man.  They  are  to  be  taken  as 
including  every  spiritual  foe;  all  thieves  and  robben 
that  would  break  into  the  fold ;  all  wolves  that  wonld 
rend  the  flock ;  the  adversary  who  *'  as  a  roaring  lion 
walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  (Comp. 
especially  for  the  fiul  thought  of  no  separation  from 
Christ,  bom.  viii.  38,  39.)  The  words  "  out  of  my 
hand "  express  alike  the  strength  which  protects,  and 
guidance  which  leads,  and  comfort  which  cherishea 
(See  Isa.  xl.  11.)  Out  of  this  hand  none  shall  plucL 
Tet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sheep  itself  may 
wander  from  the  shepherd's  care,  and  that  all  the 
fulness  of  these  promises  depends  upon  the  human  will, 
which  is  included  in  the  first  claose,  "  My  sheep  hear 
my  voice  .  .  .  and  they  follow  me." 

(^)  My  Father,  which  gave  them  me  (better, 
haih  git}en  them  Me),  is  greater  than  all.— For  the 
thought  that  they  are  given  by  the  Father,  oomp.  Note 
on  chap.  vi.  37.  Here  our  version  has  rightly  made  no 
limiting  addition  to  "  all "  (comp.  last  yerse).  In  the 
width  at  the  word,  which  extends  to  every  creature  and 
to  every  power,  and  even  to  the  Son  in  His  subordina- 
tion to  the  Father,  the  Father  is  thought  of  as  greater 
than  all.  Again  the  thought  mounts  with  each  succeed- 
ing sentence :  (1)  "  None  shall  pluck  them  out  of  My 
hand;"  (2)  "They  are  My  Father's  gifts,  and  He  is 
greater  than  all ; "  (3)  "  None  shall  pluck  them  out  of 
My  Father's  hand." 

(90)  I  and  my  Father  are  one.— The  last  clause  of 
verse  29  is  identical  with  the  last  clause  of  yerse  28  if 
we  identify  "  Father's  "  with  "  My.**  This  our  Lord 
now  formally  does.  The  last  verses  have  told  of  power 
greater  than  all,  and  these  words  are  an  assertion  that 
m  the  infinity  of  All-mighty  Power  the  Son  is  one  with 
the  Father.  They  are  more  than  this,  for  the  Greek 
word  for  "one"  is  neuter,  and  the  thought  is  not, 
therefore,  of  unity  of  person,  but  is  of  unity  of  essence. 
"The  Son  is  of  one  substance  with  tiie  Father.** 
In  the  plural  "are"  there  is  the  assertion  of  dis- 
tinctness as  against  Sabellianism,  and  in  the  **one'* 
there  is  the  assertion  of  co-oi^dinaticm  as  against 
Arianism.  At  recurring  periods  in  the  history  of 
exegesis  men  have  tried  to  establish  that  these  word;* 
do  not  imply  more  than  unity  of  will  between  the 
Father  ana  the  Son.  We  have  seen  aboye  thai  ihej 
assert  both  oneness  of  power  and  oneness  of  aatore; 
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They  ocotiM  Him  of  Blaaplkemy. 


ST.    JOHN,    X.         Old  Testament  use  of  the  term  "gode."' 


<3i)  Then  tlie  Jews  took  up  stones  again 
to  stone  him.  <^^  Jesus  answered  them. 
Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you 
from  my  Father;  for  which  of  those 
works  do  ye  stone  me?  <^>  The  Jews 
answered  him,  saying.  For  a  good  work 
we  stone  thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy ; 
and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
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makest  thyself  God.  (^>  Jesus  answered 
them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
said,  Ye  are  gods?*  <^>  K  he  called 
them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God 
came,  and  the  scripture  cannot  be 
broken;  f*>  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into 
the  world,  Thou  blasphemest;  because 


but  the  best  answer  to  all  attempts  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing lower  than  that  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  to 
these  His  words  is  found  here,  as  in  the  parallel  in- 
stance in  chap.  viii.  58,  59,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  To  them  the  words  conveyed  but  one 
meaning,  and  they  sought  to  punish  by  stoning^  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  b&sphemy.  Their  reason  is  here 
given  in  express  words,  "  because  that  Thou,  being  a 
man,  makest  thyself  Gk>d  "  (verse  33). 

<3i)  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again.— 
Better,  The  Jews  therefore  .  .  .  Their  action  follows 
as  an  effect  caused  by  His  words.  The  word  "  again  " 
reminds  us  Uiat  they  had  done  this  two  months  l^f ore, 
at  the  Feast  of  TaMrnacles  (viii.  59).  The  words  for 
"  took  up  "  are  not  the  same.  There  the  sense  is,  '*  they 
lifted  up  stones,"  and  we  are  told  that  Jesus  hid  Him- 
self; here  the  meaning  is,  "they  carried  stones," 
there  being  none  in  the  cloister  where  they  were. 
During  this  process  their  first  burst  of  anger  expended 
itself,  and  our  Lord  further  disarms  it  wiui  a  question. 

(82)  Jesus  answered  them— 4.e.,  answered  the 
thought  which  He  read  in  their  hearts,  and  the  inten- 
tion which  was  expressed  by  their  act. 

Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you  firom 
my  Father. — ^For  the  idea  of  "good  "  expressed  here, 
comp.  Note  on  verse  14.  We  have  no  better  word  in 
English;  but  "  excellent,"  **  distingulBhed,"  approach 
the  sense.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  works  as  benefi- 
cent that  is  made  prominent  Jiut  their  moral  excellence, 
miey  are  works  from  the  Father  manifested  in  the 
visible  world  }aj  the  Son.  (Oomp.  Notes  on  chap.  v. 
19,  20.)  Jesus  speaks  of  "many"  such  works.  John 
has  recorded  but  few,  but  he  has  given  hints  that  many 
more  were  done  (chaps,  ii.  23,  ui.  2,  v.  36),  and  he 
afterwards  expressly  asserts  this  (chap.  xx.  30). 

For  whioh  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me  P— 
Again  there  is  a  fulness  of  meaning  in  the  Greek  which 
it  18  diflioult  to  convey  in  translation.  The  word  ren- 
dered "wluch"  marks,  not  simple  distinction,  but 
muUity.  (Comp.  "  What  kind  of  commandment," 
Note  on  Matt.  xxii.  36.)  "  What  is  the  character,"  our 
Lord  would  ask,  '*of  that  one  of  these  works  on 
account  of  which  ve  are  about  to  stone  Me  P  "  If  they 
had  thought  out  (Ids  question  they  must  have  been  led 
to  see  that  the  quality  of  the  works  proved  that  they 
were  from  Qod,  and  that  therefore  He  bywhom  they 
had  been  wrought,  was  also  from  Qod.  This  thought 
of  the  quality  of  the  works  had  been  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them  (chap.  ix.  16).  Its  true  issue  would  have 
been  to  worslup  Him  as  Qod ;  they  are  preparing  to 
stone  Him  as  a  blasphemer. 

(33)  The  Jews  answered  him.— Comp.  for  the 
thoughts  of  this  verse  Notes  on  verse  30  ana  on  chap. 

V.    lOa 

For  a  good  work  •  •  •  but  for  blasphemy.— 
The  word  rendered  "  for  "  is  not  the  causal  "  on  account 
of,"  which  we  have  in  the  last  verse,  but ''  ooncemiug," 
the  technical  form  for  an  indictment.  For  the  Mosaic 
law  concerning  blasphemy,  see  Lev.  xxiz.  10 — 16. 


(^)  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law  P— Comp.  Note 
on  chap,  viii  17.  The  passage  here  quoted  is  in  P& 
Ixxxii  6,  but  the  term  "  Law  "  is  here  used  in  a  wide 
sense  for  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are 
other  examples  of  this  usage  in  chaps,  vii  49,  xii.  34, 
and  XV.  25 ;  Bom.  iii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

I  saidy  Ye  are  gods  P— In  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Psalm,  as  in  the  Qreek  here,  thepronoun  is  emphatic 
"*  I  myself  said.  Ye  are  godsP"  l!%e  woids  are  probably 
to  be  understood  in  the  Psalm  as  spoken  bv  Qod,  who 
flits  in  judgment  on  the  judges  whom  Me  had  ai>- 
pointed,  ana  jrivesthe  name  of  ''gods"  {Elohim)  as 
representing  Himself.  See  Ex.  iv.  16;  vii.  1;  xviii 
15^;  xxi.  6;  xxii.  8,  28;  Deut.  i.  17;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  13; 
Pss.  viii.  5  and  xlv.  6 ;  and  comp.  Perowne's  Notes  on 
Ps.  Ixxxii,  and  article  "  Qod,^'  in  Kitto's  Biblical 
CyclopeBdia^  Ed.  3,  voL  ii.,  p.  144  et  eea. 

(85)  If  he  oalled  them  gods.— The  argument  is 
another  example  of  HUlel's  famous  First  Canon  of 
InterpretaHon — ^that  the  greater  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lees.  The  pronoun  "  ne  "  {He)  refers  probably  to 
Qod  (see  Note  on  verse  34),  or  the  rendermg  may  be 
"  it,"  as  referring  to  "  law  " — i.e.,  the  Psahn. 

Unto  whom  the  word  of  Qod  oame— i.e.,  the 
word  declaring  "  Ye  are  gods,"  and  pointing  back  to 
the  time  indicated  by  "  I  said,"  when  each  one  was  set 
apart  to  be  a  representative  of  Qod,  and  in  that  he 
had  His  authority  to  bear  also  His  name. 

The  soripture  oannot  be  broken.— More  lite- 
rally, cannot  he  loosened,  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  18, 
19,  and  for  the  word  rendered  "  broken  "  see  also  in 
this  €k)6pel  chaps,  v.  18  and  vii.  23. 

(36)  iVAom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and 
sent  into  the  world.—  Better,  Whom  the  Father 
saneHfied,  and  sent  into  the  world.  The  tense  refers 
to  the  time  of  His  consecration  to  EBs  Messianic  work, 
and  to  the  Incarnation,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  it. 

Beoanse  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.— He  had 
not  said  this  in  express  words,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  directly  implied  in  verses  29  and  30,  and  the  Jews 
had  so  understood  what  He  said  (verse  33). 

So  far,  then,  ilie  argument  is  simply  a  technical  one, 
such  as  formed  the  staple  of  those  customarv  in  Rab- 
binic schools,  and  based  on  the  letter  of  the  oeriptures. 
The  law  (Psabn)  applied  the  term  "  Elohim  "  (gcds)  to 
men  representing  Qod;  no  word  of  that  Scripture 
could  fail  to  hola  good ;  how  much  more,  therefore  (a 
minori  ad  majus),  could  the  term  Son  of  Qod  be  applied 
to  Him  who  was  not  a  man  consecrated  to  any  earthly 
office,  but  consecrated  by  Qod,  and  sent  into  the  world 
to  represent  Gk)d  to  man.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  L 
18.)  Their  charge  of  blasphemy  is,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, without  the  shadow  of  foundation.  But  in  these 
words  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  than  this  technical 
one.  ^^  hen  we  speak  of  "  men  representing  Qod,"  we 
are  already  in  thought  f  oreshadowmg  the  central  truth 
of  tha  Incarnation.  Priests  who  offered  sacrifices  for 
sins,  and  kings  who  ruled  Qod's  people,  and  prophets 
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He  appeals  to  the  Nature  of  HU  Works,      ST.    JOHN,    X.  He  escapes,  and  goes  beyond  Jordauu 


I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?  W  jf  i 
do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not.  ^^^  But  if  I  do,  though  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works: 
that  ye  may  know,  and  believe,  that 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him. 
<®)   Therefore    they    sought    again    to 


take  him :  but  he  escaped  out  of  their 
hand. 

W  And  went  away  again  beyond 
Jordan  into  the  place  where  Jolm  at 
first  baptized;  and  there  he  abode. 
(^)  And  many  resorted  unto  him,  and 
said,  John  did  no  miracle :  but  all  things 


who  told  forth  €k)d'8  will,  were  consecrated  to  their  holy 
office  because  there  was  the  divine  in  them  which  could 
truly  be  called  "god*'  Eyery  holy  life  was  in  its 
degree  a  type  of  the  Incarnate  life  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d. 
But  He  was  the  ideallv  true  Priest  sacrificing  Himself 
for  the  world,  the  ideally  true  Prophet  declaring  God's 
wiU  in  its  fulness,  the  ideally  true  King  rming  in 
righteousness.  Every  holy  life  was  as  a  ray  of  the 
divine  glory  manifest  in  human  flesh,  but  all  these 
rays  were  centred  in  the  nimbus  of  flory  which  rested 
as  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Jesus  Chnst. 

(37)  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father.— 
He  has  met  the  charge  of  blasphemy  on  technical 
grounds.  In  this  and  the  following  verse  He  advances 
nrom  that  defence  to  the  ultimate  test.  Whether  He 
is  a  blasphemer  or  not  depends  upon  whether  He  repre- 
sents Qod  or  not,  and  to  prove  this  He  appeals  again 
to  the  works.  Are  they  or  are  they  not  tne  works  of 
the  Father?  (verse  32;  comp.  chaps,  v.  17,  36;  ix.  3; 
xiv.  10.) 

(38)  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works.— A  higher  faith  would  have 
believed  Him.  Had  they  truly  known  their  own 
spiritual  needs,  and  truly  known  the  meaning  of  that 
mat  truth  He  had  taught,  they  would  have  found  in 
Him  the  true  satisfaction  of  the  mind's  cravings,  and 
the  faculty  of  faith  would  have  rested  in  the  object  of 
its  existence.  For  all  this  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
a  preparation;  but  their  minds  had  not  been  prepared 
by  it.  He  will  take  therefore  their  own  lower  ground,  and 
appeal  to  the  sight  of  those  who  have  not  faith.  (Comp. 
iNote  on  chap.  zx.  29.)  Let  them  test  the  works,  think  of 
their  character,  as  some  of  them  had  already  done  (chap, 
ix.  16),  and  see  at  least  that  these  are  of  the  Father. 

That  ye  may  know,  and  believe,  that  the 
Father  is  in  me. — The  more  probable  text  is,  thai  ye 
may  perceive,  and  may  (permanently)  know  that  the 
Father  is  in  Me  .  .  .  Failing  the  intuitive  faith- 
knowledge.  He  appeals  to  the  intellectual  perception, 
which  is  not  immediate,  but  from  which  they  may 
ascend  to  that  knowledge,  and  may  then  really  know 
that  such  works  can  be  only  of  the  Father ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Father  is  present  in  Him  who  does  them, 
and  that  He  who  does  them  is  one  with  the  Father 
(verse  30). 

(39)  Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take 
him. — ^He  has  removed  all  ground  for  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  and  they  have  ammdoned  the  attempt  to 
stone  Him,  though  He  here  repeats  the  very  truth 
which  led  to  that  attempt  before  (verses  30,  31).  The 
word  "  again  "  refers  to  previous  attempts  to  take  Him 
(chap.  vii.  30,  32,  44). 

But  he  escaped  out  of  their  haad.—Nothing  is 
said  of  the  manner,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
anything  more  than,  while  they  were  plotting  how  they 
might  iSke  Him,  He  passed  out  of  the  Temple.  (Comp. 
chap.  viiL  59.) 

i^)  And  went  away  again  beyond  Jordan. — 
Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  28.  In  Matt.  xix.  1  we  have 
the  fuller  expression,  "the  coasts  of  Judsea  beyond 


Jordan,"  referring  to  the  same  locality.  The  whole  of 
Judsea  proper  was  Cis- Jordanic,  and  the  "  Judah  upon 
Jordui "  (Josh.  xix.  34)  was  the  boundary  "  toward 
the  sun-rising "  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali — i.e.,  it 
answered  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Gkiulo- 
nitis,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Jolan,  Josephns 
(Wars,  iii.  3)  expressly  enumerates  Cktulonitiis  as  be- 
longing to  tludfi^  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  spread  of  the  name,  which  has 
always  been  a  geographical  crux,  see  von  Raumer's 
argument  in  Dr.  Gaspan's  summary  (Chron.  and  Oeogr,, 
LUrod,,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  90).  We  have  to  think,  then, 
probably  of  Bethania  or  TeUanihje,  to  the  north  of  the 
Bea  of  Galilee,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  the 

5 lace  of  our  Lord's  retirement.  He  had  taught  the 
ews  by  divine  words,  and  they  had  sought  to  stone 
TTim  (verse  31,  and  chap.  viii.  59).  He  had  appealed 
to  divine  works,  and  they  had  attempted  to  take  Him 
by  force  (verse  39,  and  chap.  vii.  30,  32,  44).  He 
sees  in  all  this  the  darkness  which  foreshadows  the 
night,  and  He  retires  from  the  city  to  visit  it  no  more 
until  the  final  Passover,  when  the  night  will  be  at 
hand.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  tnat  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  whidi  are  sent  unto  thee, 
now  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  ner  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not ! " 

And  there  he  abode. — ^How  long  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.  The  time  from  Dedication  to 
Passover  (DecemMr  to  April)  is  divided,  by  the  visit  to 
Bethany  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  raising  of  Lazanu» 
into  two  pAits  of  uncertain  duration,  one  of  which  is 
spent  in  Gaulonitis  and  the  other  in  Ephraim  (chap. 
XI.  54). 

(41)  And  many  resorted  unto  him.— It  is  one 
of  the  key-notes  of  this  Grospel,  struck  in  its  opening 
words  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  5),  and  recurring  at  f  reauent 
intervids,  that  in  the  midst  of  even  the  dfeepest  dark- 
ness the  light  is  never  absent.  In  contrast  with  the 
rejection  at  Jerusalem  there  is  the  reception  on  the  old 
ground,  which  brings  memories  of  earlj  days  and 
oright  hopes,  which  are  not  without  their  fumlment 
now.  The  mission  of  the  Seventy,  and  Christ's  own 
work  in  Qalilee  before  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 
(comp.  Note  on  verse  22),  accounts  for  the  number  who 
now  come  to  Him. 

And  said,  John  did  no  miracle:  but  all 
things  .  •  .—Better,  as  before,  John  did  no  sian  .  .  . 
This  was  not  said  to  Him,  but  was  a  general  remark 
suggested  by  the  associations  of  the  spot.  The  remark 
assigns  to  John  the  position  as  a  witness  which  he 
claimed  for  himself,  and  which  the  Evangelist  has  made 
prominent  in  the  narrative  of  His  work.  He  did  no 
siffn,  and  therefore  came  short  of  the  glozy  of  Him 
whose  signs  they  had  seen  and  heard  of ;  but  more  than 
any  other  he  had  recognised  that  ^lory,  and  direeied 
men  to  it.  His  sniritiud  intuition,  m  advance  of  the 
generation  in  whicn  he  lived,  was  itself  a  sign,  and  all 
tilings  which  he  had  said  about  the  Messiah  had,  in  tiie 
events  which  had  taken  place  since  they  had  soen  Hom 
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that  Jolin  spake  of  this  man  were  trae. 
<^>  And  many  believed  on  him  there. 

CHAPTER  XI.— W  Now  a  certain 
man  was  sick,  named  Lazaros,  of  Be- 
thany, the  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister 
Martha.  <^>  (It  was  that  Mary  which 
anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment/  and 
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wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose 
brother  Lazarus  was  sick.)  ^^^  There- 
fore his  sisters  sent  unto  him,  saying, 
Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick.  <^)  When  Jesus  heard  that,  he 
said.  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son 
of  God   might   be    glorified   thereby. 


in  that  place  before,  been  proved  to  be  tme.  The 
witness  of  the  past  is  linked  to  that  of  the  present. 
The  enthnsiasm  which  John  had  kindled  still  bums. 

(42)  And  many  believed  on  him  there.— The 
word  ''there"  is,  in  the  best  texts,  in  a  position  of 
emphasis.  "  And  there  many  believed  on  Him."  It 
marks  the  contrast  between  tne  rejection  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  reception  at  Bethania. 

XL 
[(3)  LiFB,  Tbxtth,  Light,  and  Lovb   mobe 

FULLY    MANIFBSTBD.       CoBBBSPOKDIKG 

Incbbabb  of    thb  Unbblibf  of  the 
Jews  (chaps.  xL  1 — ^ziL  50). 
(a)  Laaarus  restored  to  life  (chap.  zL  1^-46). 
(a)  The    journey   to  Bethany.      Sleep   and 

death  (verses  1 — 16). 
(fi)  The  interview  with  Martha.    The  Besnr- 
rection  and  the  Life  (verses  17 — ^27). 

(7)  The  interview  with  Mary.     Sorrow  and 

love  (verses  28—38). 

(8)  The  open  se]^ulchre.    The  corruptible  and 

incorruption  (verses  39 — 46).  J 

0)  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick.*- This  is 
connected  with  the  preceding  narrative  to  introduce 
the  reason  for  our  Lord's  leaving  His  retirement  to  go 
again  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

Named  LaBaruSy  of  Bethany.— For  the  name 
''Lazarus,"  oomp.  Note  on  Luke  xvi.  20,  where  it 
occurs  as  the  solitary  instance  at  a  name  in  our  Lord's 
parables.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Chronological 
Marmony  of  the  Oospele,!^.  xzxvi.,  that  the  parable  was 
closely  connected  with  the  miracle  in  order  of  time. 
It  is  m  every  way  probable  that  the  form  in  which  the 
truths  of  the  worla  beyond  the  grave  there  took  shape  was 
suggested  by  the  incidents  which  are  here  recorded. 
See  also  the  su^^stion  that  this  Lazarus  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  yoxmg  man  that  had  great 
possessions,  in  Notes  on  Matt.  ziz.  16  et  seq.  The 
induction  rests  upon  an  enumeration  of  instances 
which  makes  it  at  least  probable  in  a  high  degree. 

"Bethanv,"  too,  is  familiar  to  us  from  tiae  earlier 
Gospels  (Matt.  zzL  17;  zxvi.  6;  Mark  xi.  12;  xiv.  3; 
Luke  ziz.  29 ;  zziv.  50).  The  modem  name,  El-Anrieh, 
or  EULoiirieh^  connects  it  with  the  events  (Kf  this 
chapter,  being  formed  from  El-Jbsir^  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  name  Lazarus.  It  is  a  poor  village  on  the  eastern 
elope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  two  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (verse  18). 

The  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.— 
Better,  the  village  .  .  .  (Oomp.  Luke  z.  88.)  This  is 
the  ^neral  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  for  "city"  or  "town,"  as  in 
Matt  iz.  85,  z.  11 ;  but  John  uses  it  in  chap.  vii.  42 
for  Bethlehem.  For  the  relative  position  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  oomp.  Notes  on  Luke  z.  ^k-42.  The  younger 
sister  is  here  mentioned  first  as  the  better  known  from 
the  events  related  in  verse  2.  Lazarus  was  probably 
younger  than  his  sisters  (chap,  zii  2).     The  village 
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was  known,  then,  in  the  circles  of  the  first  disciples,  as 
the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha,  by  way  of  distmction 
from  the  "Bethany  beyond  Jordan";  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  marked  here  on  account  of  the  paragiaph  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.    (See  chap.  1.  2».) 

(8)  It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed  the 
Lord* — Gk>mp.  Notes  on  Matt.  zzvi.  6  et  seq,,  and 
Mark  ziv.  8  ec  seq.  John  himself  relates  the  anointing 
in  chap.  IJ1.Z  et  aeq.  Here  he  simply  mentions  it  as 
distinguishing  Mary  from  others  of  the  same  name, 
and  assumes  it  as  a  well-known  incident  which  had 
been,  as  Christ  declared  it  should  be,  "told  for  a 
memorial  of  her  wheresoever  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  "  (Matt.  zzvi.  13).  Still,  the  other  Evangelists 
had  not  told  the  name,  and  St  John,  when  the  name 
first  occurs  in  his  narrative,  connects  it  with  the  person 
whose  deed  of  love  was  known  to  all 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  Mary  of 
Bethany  with  the  "  woman  which  was  a  sinner "  (see 
Notes  on  Luke  viL  37  et  8eq.\  or  for  identifying  either 
with  Maiy  Magdalene. 

This  verse  should  not  be  placed  in  parenthesis,  as  in 
our  version.  It  is  immediatelv  connected  wiiJi  the 
verse  which  precedes,  as  well  as  with  that  which 
follows. 

(S)  Therefore  his  sisters  sent  unto  him.— 
Better,  The  sisters  therefore  sent  tmto  Him — i.e.,  because 
of  the  fact  of  the  illness,  which  has  been  repeated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  verse,  and  also  because  of  the 
intinuu^  between  our  Lord  and  this  family,  of  which 
the  anomting  was  a  proof.    (Gomp.  verse  5.) 

Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  siok.— 
The  words  are  ^ven  in  the  touching  simpUciiy  of  the 
message  Just  as  they  were  sent  By  the  sorrowing 
sisters.  They  feel  that  the  sad  news  needs  no  addition, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessitv  for  a  prayer  for  help. 
Weakness,  conscious  of  strength  which  loves,  needs  but 
to  utter  itself.    (Gomp.  verse  21.) 

(^)  When  Jesus  neard  that,  he  said.— These 
words  are  not  simply  an  answer  sent  to  the  sisters,  but 
the  uttered  thought  which  arose  in  our  Lord's  mind  as 
He  heard  that  'LsaaxuB  was  ill,  and  were  spoken  in  the 

Sresence  of  the  disciples  who  were  with  Him,  and 
oubtless  in  that  of  the  messengers  also. 
This  sickness  is  not  unto  death— i.e.,  "will 
not  issue  in  death:  will  not  have  death  as  its  final 
result."    (Gomp.  verses  11  and  14,  and  chap.  viii.  5.) 

But  for  the  glory  of  God— t.e.,  "  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  the  glory  of  God." 

That  the  Son  of  Gk>d  might  be  glorified 
thereby.— This  furtherance  of  the  glory  of  God  with 
the  DUipose  of  glorifying  the  Son  carries  us  back,  as 
all  tine  expositors  note,  to  the  oneness  of  the  work  of 
the  Father  and  Son  which  has  been  made  prominent 
in  our  Lord's  words.  (Gomp.  chap.  x.  38,  and  references 
in  Note  there.)  But  the  words  seem  to  carry  us 
forwards  as  well  as  backwards.  In  the  next  chapter 
(verse  23)  our  Lord  says,  "  The  hour  is  come  that  Uie 
Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified,"  and  the  reference  10 


He  goes  into  JttdcBa  after  Two  Days,  ST.    JOSN,    XI.        Walking  in  the  Day  aind  in  the  Night. 


(5)  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her 
sister,  and  Lazarus.  ^^^  When  he  had 
heard  therefore  that  he  was  sick,  he 
abode  two  days  still  in  the  same  place 
where  he  was.  <7>  Then  after  that  saith 
he  to  his  disciples.  Let  us  go  into  Judsea 
again.  (^>  Hie  disciples  say  unto  him, 
Miaster,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone 
thee;  and  goest  thou  thither  again? 


^^>  Jesus  answered,  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day?  K  any  man  walk  in 
the  day,  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he 
seeth  the  light  of  this  world,  oxi)  But 
if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stmnbleth, 
because  there  is  no  light  in  him. 
<^>  These  things  said  he :  and  after  that 
he  saith  unto  them.  Our  friend  Lazams 
sleepeth;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake 


to  His  death.  Is  that  thought  absent  from  the  words 
here?  The  sickness  of  'Ltaxtus  wonld  not  indeed 
issue  in  death,  though  it  would  end  in  what  men  call 
death,  and  would  he  the  immediate  cause  leading  to 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  one  would  be  as  a 
sleep  from  which  he  would  awake,  the  other  should  be 
the  elorifying  the  Son  of  Qod,  which  would  issue  in 
the  fife  of  the  world. 

*'  Thereby  "  is  probably  to  be  inteipreted  **  by  means 
of  the  illness,"  not  "  by  means  of  the  glory." 

This  verse  should  be  compared  with  chap.  iz.  3. 
Here,  as  there,  part  of  the  meaning  is  that  the  glory  of 
God  would  be  effected  in  the  person  of  him  upon 
whom  the  miracle  wonld  be  wrought.  It  was  a 
spiritual  crisis  in  the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind.  It 
cannot  hare  been  otherwise  in  the  case  of  Lazarus. 

(')  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha.— It  is  not  easy  to 
see  the  connection  of  this  verse  with  that  which  pre- 
cedes, or  with  that  which  immediately  follows.  The  fact 
of  His  abiding  two  davs  where  He  was,  seems  indeed 
opposed  to  the  thought  of  His  special  love  for  the 
family.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
connects  verses  5,  6,  and  7  tMpether,  and  makes  the 
love  the  motive  for  going  into  Judfioa  again. 

The  word  rendered  "  loved "  here  is  different  from 
that  in  verse  3.  There  the  word  signifies  the  love  of 
tender  affection;  here  the  word  means  the  love  of 
chosen  friendship.  (Oomp.  chaps,  zx.  2  and  zxi.  15 
et  seq,)  The  difference  here  is  not  to  be  explained,  as 
it  frequently  has  been,  by  the  difference  in  the  persons 
who  were  the  objects  of  the  love ;  but  by  the  difference 
of  the  persons  whose  words  we  read.  Li  the  language 
of  the  sisters,  whose  hearts  are  moved  by  the  brother's 
illness,  the  word  of  fullest  emotion  is  natural  In  the 
language  of  the  Evangelist  the  other  word  b  no  less  so. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  verse,  as  in  verse  19 
et  flgg.,  Martha  takes  the  first  place  as  the  elder  sister. 

(^)  when  he  had  heard  therefore.— Better, 
When  He  heard  therefore  .  .  . 

He  abode  two  days  still. — It  is  usual  to  explain 
this  delay  as  caused  by  His  wish  to  test  the  faith  of  the 
sisters,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  work  which  He  was 
then  doing,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave.  But  the  first 
reason  passes  over  the  fact  that  their  faith  had  been 
shown  m  their  message  to  Him;  and  the  second 
postulates  His  presence  at  Bethany  as  necessary  for 
the^  restoration  of  Lazarus.  (Comp.  chap.  iv.  49,  50.) 
A  juster  view  is  that  which  remembers  the  principle 
which  He  had  taught  at  the  fijrst  miracle  (chap.  ii.  4), 
that  the  hours  of  ffis  work  were  marked  out  by  signs 
that  Ho  alone  could  read,  but  that  every  hour  nad  its 
work,  and  every  work  its  hour.  (Comp.  verses  4  and  9, 
and  chap.  ix.  3,  4.) 

A  comparison  with  verse  11  makes  it  certain  that 
Lazarus  was  dead  before  they  set  out  for  Judsea,  but  he 
was  living  when  the  words  of  verse  4  were  spoken. 
The  fact  of  death  may  have  determined  the  hour  of 
tiieir  departure. 


(7)  Iiot  us  go  into  Judflsa  again.— He  does  not 
mark  out  the  place  more  definitely,  and  the  word 
"again"  recalls  the  dai^rs  from  which  ihey  had 
escaped  at  the  close  of  their  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

(8)  Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone 
thee. — ^Better,  Babbi,  the  Jews  were  jttat  now  seeking 
to  stone  Thee,  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  i.  39  and  x.  31.) 
They  think  of  the  danger  to  Him,  and  are  not  without 
thought  of  the  danger  to  themselves  (verse  16).  It 
shows  that  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  had  now  made  it 
unsafe  for  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  to  be  within 
their  reach.  The  impression  we  derive  from  this  verse 
is  that  the  retirement  into  Gaulonitis  had  been  of  no 
long  duration,  when  the  message  from  Bethany  came  to 
interrupt  it. 

(9)  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?— 
Or  more  exactly.  Are  not  the  hours  of  the  day  twelve  1 
Thev  had  expressed  their  fears  that  danger  and  death 
would  be  the  result  of  going  into  Judssa.  His  answer 
would  say  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  which  they 
dreaded  could  not  come  yet.  The  natural  nij^ht  would 
come  not  until  its  appointed  hour,  until  tne  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  had  run  their  course.  The  day  of  His 
life  is  nmrked  out  by  limits  no  less  sure.  The  night 
indeed  cometh,  but  it  b  as  yet  full  day,  and  in  that 
day  He  and  they  must  do  the  work  which  is  appointed 
of  the  FaUier.  (Comp.  verse  6 ;  and  Notes  on  chaps, 
ii  4 ;  vii.  30 ;  viii.  20 ;  ix.  4 ;  xii.  27 ;  xviL  1.) 

Incidentally  these  words  bear  on  the  question  of 
St.  John's  method  of  counting  the  hours  oi  the  day, 
and  support  the  view  which  from  other  passages  seems 
quite  evident  that  he  follows  the  ordinarr  Babylonian 
numeration.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  i  40;  iv.  6,  52; 
xix.  14.) 

Because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world-^ 
{.e.,  the  natural  light  of  the  sun.  YHiile  the  earth  is 
Ulumined  by  it,  men  follow  the  course  of  their  work 
without  danger  of  stumbling.  In  the  application  to 
their  own  position,  the  truth  holds  good.  The  day  of 
His  work  is  Ulumined  by  the  light  of  heaven,  and  for 
Him  and  them  there  is  safety. 

00)  Butif  aman  walk  in  the  night . . . — ^He  passes 
in  thb  verse  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  truth. 
This  first  clause  still  holds  of  the  natural  night,  and 
the  danger  to  men  who  walk  in  it,  but  it  holds,  too,  of 
the  daroiess  in  which  men  walk  who  do  not  see,  as  He 
is  seeing,  the  light  of  heaven  falling  upon  the  moral 
path.  In  the  second  dause  the  moral  truth  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  prominence  which  excludes  the  other. 

Because  there  is  no  light  in  him.— The  light  is 
now  not  that  "  of  this  world,"  but  that  which  is  within 
man. 

(U)  Our  Mend  Lasarus  sleepeth.— Better,  Our 
friend  Lomtus  is  fallen  asleep.  They  had  probably 
understood  the  words  of  verse  4  to  express  that  the 
illness  was  not  mort^,  and  that  Lazarus  would  recover. 
They  have  seen,  therefore,  no  reason  for  facing  the 
danger  of  Jndna  (verses  7  and  8).    He  now  supplies 
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him  out  of  sleep.  (^>  Then  said  his 
disciples,  Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do 
well.  <^*>  Howbeit  Jesus  spa^e  of  his 
death :  but  they  thought  that  he  had 
spoken  of  taJang  of  rest  in  sleep. 
(i«)  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly, 
Lazarus  is  dead.     <^)  And  I  am  glad 


for  jour  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to 
the  intent  ye  may  believe ;  nevertheless 
let  us  go  unto  him.  (^^)  Then  said 
Thomas,  which  is  called  Didymus,  unto 
his  fellow  disciples.  Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  him. 

(^7)  Then  when  Jesus  came,  he  found 


that  reason,  and  for  the  first  time  speaks  of  going  to 
the  family  at  Bethany. 

His  words  "  our  mend "  gently  remind  them  that 
Lazams  was  their  friend  as  well  as  His,  for  they  as 
well  as  He  had  probably  been  welcome  guests  in  the 
well-known  house. 

The  fact  of  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  death  of 
Lazarus  is  stated  by  St.  John  without  any  explanation. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  could  need  none.  He  who 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  because  of 
IBs  o?m  self-knowledge  of  what  was  in  man  (chap. 
ii.  25),  needed  not  that  anyshould  testify  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  chamber  of  His  friend. 

For  the  idea  of  sleep  as  the  image  of  death,  comp.  Notes 
on  chap.  yiii.  51,  Matt.  ix.  24,  and  1  Thees.  iv.  14.  it  is  not 
unfrequent  in  other  passages  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and,  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards, 
poets  hare  spoken  of  sleep  and  death  as  twin-sisters. 

(12)  Then  said  his  disoiples-^Better,  There- 
fore .  .  .  Their  remark  immediately  arises  out  of  what 
our  Lord  has  said.  They  are  glad  to  catch  at  any 
reason  for  not  going  to  Judna. 

If  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well.— More  exactly.  If 
he  be  fallen  culeep,  he  ahaU  he  saved.  There  could  be, 
therexore,  no  reason  for  His  going,  as  the  disease  had 
passed  the  crisis.  Sleep  is  giyen  by  the  Babbis  as 
one  of  six  fayourable  symptoms,  and  that  it  is  so  is  a 
oommon-plaoe  in  authors  of  aU  periods.  From  the 
apparent  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  rapidity  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  it  would  seem  to  mvye  oeen  the 
*'  gpreat  f oyer  "  which  was  common  in  Palestine  (comp. 
cmvp.  iy.  52,  and  especially  Note  on  Luke  iy.  38),  and  in 
which  sleep  would  be  the  sign  that  the  f oyer  had  ceased. 

(IS)  They  thought  that  he  had  spoken  of 
taking  of  rest  in  sleep.— These  words  forbid  the 
thought  that  they  really  understood  that  Lazarus  was 
dead,  but  did  not  wish  to  seem  to  know  it.  Three  of 
them,  indeed,  had  heard  our  Lord  apply  the  word 
"  sleep  "  to  death  before  (Matt.  ix.  24),  but  this  instance 
of  misunderstanding  on  their  part  takes  its  place  with 
dtbers  of  a  like  kmd,  as  showing  that  the  surfetce- 
meaning  of  words  was  that  which  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  them.  (Comp.  Matt,  xyl  &— 12,  and  Luke 
xxH.  38.)    It  is  not  likely  that  all  "  the  three  *'  were 

? resent  during  this  intoriew.  If  it  took  place  at 
Wanihje,  then  the  nearness  of  Bethsaida  and  the 
other  towns  of  GalOee  may  haye  led  some  of  the  Twelye 
to  yiut  their  old  homes.  (Comp.  chap.  i.  28  and  48 
etseq.)  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Peter  was  present 
without  taking  a  promment  part  in  the  conyersation,  or 
that  Thomas  would  haye  oeen  in  his  presence  the 
representatiye  speaker  (yerse  16).  His  absence  may  be 
talcen  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  account  of  the 
miracle  which  follows  is  absent  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel^ 
which  is,  like  St.  John's,  the  Gospel  of  an  eye-witness. 
(Comp.  Inb'odfuetion  to  8t  Mark,  p.  189,  and  Excursus 
ii :  The  Omission  of  the  Baising  of  Imsotus,  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.) 

(14)  laazaruB  is  dead.— The  words  of  deeper  truth, 
**  Our  friend  Lazarus  is  fallen  asleep,"  haye  oonyeyed 


no  true  meaning  to  their  minds.  He  uses  words,  there- 
fore, which  fall  short  of  that  truth,  but  are  the  only 
words  which  they  can  understand. 

(15)  And  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was 
not  there. — ^The  words  are  at  first  sound  startling, 
as  following  immediately  upon  the  plain  statemeiS, 
'*  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  uUeranoe  is  not  of  sorrow, 
but  of  joy;  but  the  joy  is  not  at  the  fact  of  death,  but 
at  the  fact  that  He  was  not  there.  Had  He  been 
there,  Lazarus  would  not  haye  died  (yerses  21  and  32), 
and  his  recoyery  would  haye  added  to  the  work  of 
healinff.  There  is  the  assured  consciousness  of  power 
oyer  (feath  itself,  which  sees  as  present  all  that  is  to 
follow,  and  sees  in  the  strengthening  of  their  faith 
ground  for  joy. 

To  the  intent  ye  may  believe.— They  were 
already  disciples,  but  this  sign  would  be  to  them  the 
yehide  of  a  iu^^her  spiritual  truth,  and  the  growth  of 
their  spiritual  life  would  be  such  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  new  act  of  faith.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap,  ii  11.) 

IVevertheless  let  us  go  unto  him.— The  thought 
of  the  final  issue  of  the  sleep  brings  the  whole  future 
before  the  mind.  But  for  this.  His  presence  is  needed 
at  Bethany,  and  He  abruptly  breaks  off  this  ooayersa- 
tion  about  it,  by  what  is  at  once  a  resolution  and  a 
summons  to  go  there. 

a^)  Then  (or,  better,  therefore)  said  Thomas, 
which  is  caklled  Didymus.— The  second  of  ^ese 
names  is  the  Greek  tnmsbition  of  the  first,  which  is 
Hebrew.  Both  mean  **  twiu."  Both  are  found  together 
aoain  in  chaps,  zx.  24  and  zzi.  2.  Comp.  Notes  on  the 
(^talo^es  of  the  Apostles  in  Matt.  z.  ^,  Mark  iiL  18, 
Lukeyi.  15,  in  all  of  which  he  b  coupled  with  Matthew, 
whose  twin-brother  he  possibly  was;  and  in  Acts  L  18, 
where  he  is  coupled  with  Philip.  The  name  belonged 
probably  to  his  childhood,  and  we  are  wholly  without 
the  knowledge  which  can  explain  ii  The  yarious 
theories  wMcn  attempt  to  do  so,  from  the  statement  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  he  had  a  twin  sister 
Lydia,  to  the  yiew  that  the  name  was  ^yen  by  our 
Lord  to  signify  his  double  or  halting  spiritual  nature, 
are  neyer  more  than,  and  are  sometimes  much  less 
than,  elaborate  guesses.  We  may  well  belieye  that  the 
name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  twin,  but  of 
whom  it  is  of  no  importance  that  we  should  know,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  theii  we  cannot  know. 

And  yet  Peter,  John,  and  Judas,  are  the  only 
Apostles  whose  characters  we  know  as  well.  This  is 
owing  to  three  incidents  preseryed  to  us  by  St.  John — 
the  present  passage,  chap.  ziy.  5,  and  chap.  sz.  24 
et  seq.  We  haye  before  us  here  a  man  looking  at  eyents 
from  a  mind  full  of  the  darkest  apprehension.  He  is 
without  hope  that  a  return  to  Judisa  can  haye  any  but 
one  issue  for  his  Master.  The  night  is  so  clearly  seen 
that  the  brightness  of  day  is  obscured.  But  with  all 
this  tiiere  is  the  full  loye  of  a  deyoted  disciple,  who 
will  follow  his  Master  eyen  unto  death. 

(17)  Then  when  Jesus  oama-^.0.,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethany.  He  did  not  at  once  enter  the 
yniage  itself  (yerses  20,  30). 
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The  Jem  eon\fQrt  Martha  and  Mary.         ST.    JOHN,    XI. 


Martha  goes  to  meet  Jeaue. 


that  he  had  lam  in  the  grave  four  days 
aJready.  ^^  Now  Bethany  was  nigh 
unto  Jerosalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs 
off  :^  <^)  and  many  of  the  Jews  came  to 
Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  con- 
cerning their  brother.  <^)  Then  Martha, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was 


IThat    la. 


•tout 


coming,  went  and  met  him :  but  Mary 
sat  still  in  the  house.  ^^^  Then  said 
Martha  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died. 
W  But  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatso- 
ever thou  wilt  ask  of  Grod,  God  will  give 
it  thee.    <^^  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Thy 


He  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four 
da3rB  already.— The  Jewish  oostom  was  to  bury  on 
the  dav  of  death.  (Comp.  Acts  ▼.  6 — 10.)  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narratiye  places  the  time  of  death  at  the 
point  indicated  by  the  summons  to  go  into  Judsea,  in 
verse  7  (see  Note  there).  Counting  the  parts  cf  the 
days  on  which  they  set  ont  and  on  which  they  arrived 
as  included  in  the  four  days,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  method,  we  have  two  whole  days  and  parts  of 
two  other  days  spent  upon  the  journey.  There  is  no 
indication  that  they  halted  on  the  way,  but  everything 
suggests  rather  that  they  went  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  common  view,  whidi  supposes  the  place  where 
John  was  baptising  to  have  be^  on  the  soutnem  Jordan, 
cannot  be  made  consiBtent  with  tins  long  journey ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  assume  that  Lazarus  died  on  the  dav  that 
the  message  reached  the  Lord,  that  after  his  death  our 
Lord  remained  two  dajs  where  He  was,  and  that  the 
fourth  day  was  occupied  on  the  journey  to  Bethany. 
It  is  believed  that  the  meaning  of  the  narrative  is 
brought  out  more  fully  by  the  interpretation  whidi  has 
been  followed  above,  and  that  the  four  days  for  the 
journey  is  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  which 
has  been  adopted,  that  the  journey  was  fronn  Tell- 
amMe,  which  ytsa  north  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee. 

oS)  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem.-— This 
way  of  speakinff  of  places  in  the  past  tense  is  not 
found  in  the  ower  Gospels.  (Comp.,  in  this  Gospd, 
chaps,  xviii.  1  and  ziz.  41;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
Note  on  chap.  v.  2.)  The  explanation  may  be  that  from 
St.  John's  point  of  view,  writing  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  buildings  and  gardens  could  no 
longer  be  described  as  stiU  existing. 

About  fifteen  ftirlongs  off.— The  Greek  stadium 
which  is  here  rendered  "furlong"  was  6061  English 
feet.  The  distance  was,  then,  as  the  mamn  j^ves  it, 
not  much  short  of  two  English  miles.  ^Ais  is  men- 
tioned te  account  for  the  fact  steted  in  the  following 
verse,  that  many  of  the  Jews  came  te  comfort  Martha 
and  Mary. 

W  And  many  of  the  Jews  oame  to  Martha 
and  Mary. — Better,  a/nd  many  of  the  Jeioa  had  come 
.  .  . — ^They  had  oome  before  our  Lord's  arrival.  The 
word  "  Jews  "  is  te  be  understood  in  St.  John's  general 
sense  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  L  19)  of  those  opposed  te 
our  Lord,  who  had  lately  sought  to  stene  'Wrm  (chap.  x. 
31),  and  afterwards  te  take  Him  by  force  (chap.  x.  39). 
The  family  at  Bethany  was  one  of  position  and  sub- 
stance (comn.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  &— 13 ;  Mark  xiv. 
3 — ^9),  and  they  would  naturally  have  had  many  friends 
among  the  higher  rank  of  the  Jews.  Another  reading, 
which  has  considerable  authority,  is  '*  had  come  te  the 
women  with  Martha  and  IiSjbtj,"  or  "te  Martha  and 
Mary  and  their  friends." 

To  oomfort  them  conoeming  their  brother.— 
The  davs  of  mourning  were  usually  thirty,  which  were 
divided  inte  (1)  three  days  of  weeping;  (2)  seven  days 
of  lamentetion;  (3)  twenty  days  of  sorrow.  Tms 
fourth  day  af to*  the  death  was  the  first  of  the  seven 
days  of  lamentetion.    Lightf oot  has  collected,  in  a  long 
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note  on  this  text,  quotations  from  the  Babbis  illus- 
trating the  mourning  custems,  and  giving  examples  of 
the  words  used. 

(20)  Then  Martha^  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
JesQS  was  coming  .  •  • — ^This  is  partiv  te  be  explained 
from  the  position  in  which  they  stood  towards  Him, 
and  partiy  from  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  Jews  at 
tlie  house.  She  goes  forth  te  meet  Him  in  a  place 
where  she  can  sprak  her  heart's  thoughte,  apart  from 
the  oppressive  ceremonial  of  the  formal  lamentation, 
and  where  He  would  not  be  exposed  te  a  renewal  of  the 
attempte  against  His  life. 

But  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house.— Better,  with- 
out tiie  word  in  italics,  hut  Mary  woe  eitting  in  the 
house.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  sisters,  which 
we  find  in  Luke  x.  38  (see  Note  there),  are  strikingly 
preserved  in  this  narrative.  The  clause  descrines 
precisely  the  position  of  the  mourner,  who  sat  on  or 
near  the  ground,  while  those  who  came  te  lament  with 
her  sat  around.    (Comp.  Job  xix.  25.) 

(21)  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother 
had  not  died.~We  have  exactiy  the  same  words 
spoken  by  Mary  in  verse  32.  They  are  the  utterance 
of  the  thought  which  had  already  been  expressed  in 
their  message  (verse  7),  and  had,  we  may  tnink,  been 
spoken  more  than  once  by  the  sisters  te  each  other. 
These  sisters  are  among  the  many  who  had  received 
our  Lord  in  the  fulness  of  a  true  faith,  of  whom  the 
Gospel  narrative  teUs  us  nothing,  or  gives  us,  as  here, 
but  a  passing  glimpse.  Their  oeliei  is  stated  in  ths 
definit^esB  of  full  conviction ;  but  they,  like  the  cour- 
tier, connect  the  power  te  save  with  the  oodily  presence 
of  our  Lord.    (Oomp.  chap.  iv.  49.) 

(28)  But  I  know,  that  even  now,  whatsoever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  Gkxl. .  .—The  words  express  a  half - 
formed  hope,  which  she  dare  not  utter,  perhaps  dan 
not  even  think,  that  her  brother  may  be  resterea  te  life 
again.  She  had  heard  probably  of  the  young  maid 
whose  body  was  reanimated  by  the  life  wluch  mid  but 
just  left  it  (oomp.  Mark  v.  35  et  sea. ;  Luke  viii.  41, 42), 
and  of  the  young  man  whose  body  was  being  carried 
te  the  grave,  when  at  His  command  it  was  restered 
living  te  the  widowed  mother.  (Comp.  Luke  viL  11  6< 
eeq.)  Her  brother  had  been  the  friena  of  Jesus ;  they 
had  all  trusted  in  His  power  and  His  love.  Words  had 
come  te  tiiem  from  Him  telling  that  this  sidmees 
should  not  issue  in  death,  but  tmit  it  should  further 
Qod's  glory  and  glorify  the  Son.  And  now  He  Is 
Himself  present.  JBQs  words  cannot  fail,  and  He  Him- 
self cannot  be  there  without  a  punpose.  She  dare  not 
say  more ;  but  die  reste  in  this,  that  there  is  Tu^tv  of 
power  and  will  between  Him  and  the  Father.  What- 
soever He  asks,  God  will  give. 

(28)  Thy  brother  shaU  rise  again.-~Theee  words, 
spoken  as  they  were  by  our  Lord  after  the  purpose 
Of  His  journey,  as  expressed  in  verse  11,  and  imme- 
diately before  the  accomplishment  of  it,  cannot  be 
taken  te  exclude  the  restoration  of  Laasarus  te  phvsical 
life.  At  the  same  time,  the  form  of  the  words  dearly 
pointy  as  Martha  understood  them  te  point,  to  ''the 
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Mary  goes  to  meet  Jenut, 


brother  shall  rise  again.  ^>  Mariha 
said  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.'  ^^^  Jesns  said  onto  her,  I  am  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life  :^  he  that  be- 
lieyeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live :  ^^  and  whosoeyer  liveth 
and  belieyeth  in  me  shaU  neyer  die. 
Belieyest  thou  this?  ^^>  She  saith 
unto  him.  Yea,  Lord:  I  belieye  that 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk>d, 
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which  should  come  into  the  world. 
(28)  And  when  she  had  so  said,  she  went 
her  way,  and  called  Mary  her  sister 
secretly,  saying.  The  Master  is  come, 
and  calleth  for  thee.  <^>  As  soon  as 
she  heard  thaty  she  arose  quickly,  and 
came  unto  him.  ^^^  Now  Jesus  was 
not  yet  come  into  the  town,  but  was  in 
that  place  where  Martha  met  him. 
W  The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her 
in  the  house,  and  comforted  her,  when 


resorrection  at  the  last  day."  They  are  chosen  for  this 
yery  pmpoee;  to  lead  her  from  tne  paaaioiiate  long- 
ing for  her  brother's  restoiation,  and  from  a  yagne 
thought  of  the  Lord's  power  and  will  to  restore  him,  to 
a  wider  and  truer  conception  of  what  life  Mally  is, 
and  to  a  realisation  of  the  truth  that  for  a  true  behever 
in  Him  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  death.  Tins 
**  sign,"  like  eyery  other,  is  to  be  no  mere  wonder,  nor 
is  it  to  be  limited  to  our  restored  lif  a  It  is  to  lead  to  the 
spiritual  truth  which  is  signified ;  and  is  to  be  for  them 
and  for  mankind  the  true  conquest  of  death  by  Life. 

(^}  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  re- 
sorrection  .  .  • — Her  answer  expresses  something  of 
dinppointmait.  Her  whole  }>MA^h^  fix^on 
one  thought,  and  in  all  that  had  passed  her  hopes  had 
found  a  support  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  for 
its  acoompiiBhment.  She  is  now  reminded  of  a  general 
truth  which  she  had  rested  in  before,  but  this  dbes  not 
satisfy  the  expectation  she  had  formed  now.  We  haye 
all  felt  somethmg  of  her  disappointment  as  we  haye  stood 
beside  the  sepulchre.  We  haye  Imown,  with  a  knowledge 
more  full  than  hers,  that  "  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day;"  but  this  knowledge  has 
often  had  little  power  to  remoye  the  deep  sorrow  of 
the  heart.  We  conquer  the  pagan  thought  "  lost  for 
eyer";  but  we  are  often  conquered  by  the  thought 
"  lost  for  the  present." 

For  the  thought  of  the  reeuxreotion,  oomp.  Notes 
on  chap.  y.  29  and  Luke  xiy.  14.  The  Pharisees 
expected  the  resurrection  of  the  just  to  accompany  the 
Messianic  adyent.  (Comp.  Dan.  xii.  2  and  2  Maoc. 
yii.  9.)  Still,  the  answer  is  in  adyanoe  of  that  which 
we  should  expect,  as  compared  with  the  dimness  which 
rests  upon  even  the  fullest  expression  with  regard  to 
the  resurrection  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  earlier  lessons  she  had  reoeiyed  from  Him 
who  is  teaching  her  now. 

(^)  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life.— She 
has  spoken  of  the  resurrection  as  a  truth  which  she 
belieyes,  and  as  an  eyent  in  thefar-ofF  future,  so  remote 
from  the  present  life  indeed,  as  to  be  powerless  to 
comfort  her  now.  The  two  first  words  of  TTia  answer, 
expressed  in  the  fulness  of  emphasis,  teach  her  tibat 
the  resurrection  is  to  be  thought  of  as  IDis  person,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  thought  of  as  actually  present.  "  J," — 
his  words  mean — ^*  and  none  beside  Me,  am  the  Besur- 
rection.  I  am  the  Resurrection— a  present  life,  and 
not  simply  a  life  in  the  remoteness  of  ihe  last  day." 
In  the  same  sense  in  which  He  has  declared  Himself  to 
be  the  Water  of  Life  and  the  Bread  of  Life,  supping 
in  Himself  eyery  need  of  spiritual  thirst  and  spintniu 
hunger,  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the  Resurrection, 
reyealing  in  His  own  person  aJl  that  men  had  eyer 
thought  and  hoped  of  a  future  life,  being  Himself  the 
power  which  shall  raise  tiiem  at  the  last  day,  and  could 
therefore  raise  them  now.    This  is  be<»ni8e  He  ia  also 


"the  Life,"  and  therefore  eyery  one  in  communion 
with  Him  shall  liye. 

He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live.— Better,  though  he  have 
died  .  .  .  She  thinks  and  speaks  of  Lazarus  as  dead. 
He  asserts  that  in  the  true  thought  of  the  spiritual  Me 
the  fact  of  physical  death  does  not  interrupt  that  Uf e. 

(26)  Ana  whosoeyer  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me. — ^This  ia  to  be  understood  of  the  physical  life 
answering  to  "  though  he  haye  died  "  of  the  last  yerae. 

Shall  never  die. — Comp.  especially  Note  on  diap. 
-?ui.  51.  He  ahaU  by  no  meana  die  for  ever.  Not 
through  the  infinite  course  of  ages  shaU  there  be  that 
which  makes  for  him  the  stin^  of  death.  The  fact  of 
what  we  call  physical  death  la  not  denied,  but  in  the 
fulness  of  the  thought  of  life  it  is  regarded  as  the 
passage  to  a  new  ana  higher  life. 

W  She  saith  unto  him,  Yea»  Lord.— This  is  her 
assent  to  the  question  He  asked.  She  belieyed  all  that 
He  had  told  her.  It  ia  not  that  she  expresses  her 
belief,  iu  answer  to  His  question,  in  the  remainder  of 
this  yerse.  The  answer  is  simply  "  Yea,  Lord."  Then 
she  proceeds  to  giye  the  foundation  on  which  that 
answer  rested. 

I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ.- The  word 
means,  " I  haye  belieyed,  and  do  now ; "  "I  hare  con- 
vinced myself,  and  do  beHeye."  But  this  being  so, 
conyinoed  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  die  has  in  that  con- 
viction the  ground  for  believing  all  that  He  has  now 
tai^ht  her  of  Resurrection  and  Xiife. 

(»)  And  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly.— It 
was  done  secretl^r  to  avoid  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
Jews  who  were  with  her  (verses  19,  31).  This,  we  have 
seen  (verse  20),  accounts  for  the  f^  that  our  Lord  did 
not  Himself  go  to  the  house.  That  the  care  was  not 
unnecessary  is  seen  from  verse  46. 

The  Master  is  come  (better,  ia  here),  and  oaUeth 
for  thee. — The  word  here  rendered  "  Master  "  is  not 
the  Hebrew  Rabbi  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  38),  but  the 
Greek  word  answering^  to  our  "Teacher."  (Comp. 
chap.  xiiL  18, 14.)  He  is  not  named,  but  Maiy  at  once 
Imows  who  is  intended.  (Oomp.  Mark  xiv.  14.)  Perhaps 
the  name  was  that  by  which  tney  usually  spoke  of  Hun 
who  had  been  their  Teacher.  We  are  not  told  that  our 
Lord  sent  for  Mary,  but  we  must  assume  that  Martha 
CQuveyed  the  message  which  she  herself  had  heard. 

(»)  She  arose  quickly.— She  was  sitting  in  the 
house  (verse  20),  after  the  manner  of  mourners.  The 
news  she  now  hears  tells  her  that  their  true  Comforter 
was  at  hand,  and  she  at  once  goes  forth  to  meet  Him. 

(90)  Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  come  into  the 
town. — ^Better,  as  before,  into  the  village  (verse  1). 

Where  Martha  met  him.— Comp.  verse  20. 

(Si)  And  comforted  her. — ^Better,  to^re  comforting 
her^ix,t  were  engaged  in  the  prescribed  ceremonial  Cff 
those  who  were  cdled  comforters. 
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qfihe  Jews,  and  qfJetus, 


they  saw  Mary,  that  she  rose  up  hastily 
and  went  out,  followed  her,  saying,  She 
goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there. 
(32)  Then  when  Mary  was  come  where 
Jesos  was,  and  saw  him,  she  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying  unto  him.  Lord,  if 
thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died.     (^>   When  Jesus  therefore 


1  Gr.    he   tnubted 
himiel/. 


saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also 
weeping  which  came  with  her,  he 
groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled,^ 
(8*)  and  said,  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? 
They  said  unto  him,  Lord,  come  and 
see.  ^*^  Jesus  wept.  W  Then  said  the 
Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him! 
(37)  And  some  of  them  said.  Could  not 


Saying,  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep 
there. — ^l^e  better  reading  is,  ihinking,  She  goeth  .  .  . 
The  practice  was  and  is  common  among  the  Orientals, 
as  well  as  among  other  nations. 

Their  following  her,  defeats  the  object  Martha  had  in 
Yiew  in  calling  her  secretly.  We  may  say,  also,  that  it 
defeated  oar  Lord's  object  in  remaining  outside  the 
villa^ ;  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  knowing 
that  it  would  be  so. 

(32)  liord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here.— The  words 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  Martha  had 
utterod  (verse  21).  She  adds  no  more.  It  may  be 
that  she  was  prerented  doing  so  by  the  presence  of  the 
Jews;  but  the  next  yerse  sugg^s  rather  that  her 
emotion  was  too  powerful  for  words,  and  that  the 
only  possible  language  was  that  of  a  suppliant  lying  at 
His  xeet  and  weeping. 

(^)  He  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  was 
troubled.— The  word  rendered  "m>aned"  occurs, 
besides  in  this  yerse  and  yerse  38,  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament ;  in  Matthew  ix.  80  {"  and  Jesus 
straitly  charged  them");  Mark  L  43  ("and  He 
straitly  charged  him  ") ;  and  xiy.  5  ("  and  they  mur- 
mured a^fainst  her").  Comp.  Notes  at  these  places. 
The  origmal  meaning  of  the  word  b  "  to  snort,  as  of 
horses.'  Passing  to  the  moral  sense,  it  expresses 
disturbance  of  the  mind — ^yehement  agitation.  This 
may  express  itself  in  sharp  admonition,  in  words  of 
anger  against  a  person,  or  in  a  ph^ical  shudder, 
answering  to  the  intensity  of  the  emotion.  In  each  of 
the  passages  in  the  earlier  Grospels  the  word  is 
accompanied  by  an  object  upon  which  the  feeling  b 
directed.  In  the  present  context  it  does  not  go  beyond 
the  subject  of  the  feeling.  Here  it  b  "  in  the  smrit  *' 
(oomp.  chap.  xiii.  21) ;  and  in  yerse  38  it  b  "  in  Him- 
self.'' Both  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  point  to  the 
inner  moral  depth  of  IBs  righteous  indignation;  the 
object  of  it,  howeyer,  b  not  expressed. 

For  the  rendering  "  and  was  troubled  "  the  mar^ 
giyes,  as  the  exact  force  of  the  Greek,  **  and  He 
troubled  Himself  " ;  and  thb  b  to  be  preferred.  These 
words  do  not  en>ress  the  inner  emotion ;  for  that  has 
been  expressed  m  the  strong  words  which  haye  gone 
before.  l%ey  point  rather  U)  the  physical  moyement 
which  accompanied  the  emotion,  and  made  known  to 
others  the  indignation  which  was  excited  in  Hb  own 
spirit.  The  force  of  the  whole  sentence  would  require, 
in  English,  some  such  rendering  as  **  He  was  indignant 
in  the  spirit,  and  caused  Himseu  to  shudder." 

Very  different  yiews  haye  been  put  forth  as  to  the 
cause  of  thb  intensity  of  emotion  m  our  Lord.  The 
cause  supplied  by  the  text  is  that  He  saw  Mary  lying 
at  Hb  feet  weeping;  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  wnich 
came  with  her.  Keal  sorrow,  which  caUs  forth  all  £Bs 
sympathy,  is  accompanied  by  the  mockery  of  sorrow, 
which  can  shed  tears  for  the  brother,  whom  they  after- 
wards seek  to  kill  (chap.  xii.  10)!  These  Jews  are 
those  who  had  sought  to  stone  their  Teacher,  and  had 
lesolyed  to  cut  ofE  from  all  leligiouB  and  social  inter- 


course eyeiy  one  who  acknowledged  Him  as  tho> 
Messiah  I  With  hearts  full  of  hatred  they  can  profess* 
to  be  comforters,  and  can  minffle  their  tears  with  hers. 
The  seyereet  words  that  fell  m>m  the  lips  of  Christ 
were  those  which  denounced  the  hypocrisy  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  and  scribes.  It  b  thb  hypocrisy  which  now 
stirs  in  Hb  spirit  an  anger  so  intense  that  it  causes 
nerye  and  muscle  and  limb  to  tremble  beneath  its  force. 

(^)  Where  have  ye  laid  himP — ^The  question  b 
directed,  of  course,  to  the  sbters.  Thb  b  further  shown 
by  the  answer,  '*  Lord,  come  and  see."  Both  question 
and  answer  are  expressed  in  the  shortest  form.  Grief 
speaks  in  the  fewest  possibb  words. 

(35)  Jesus  wept. — ^The  word  is  different  from  that 
which  b  used  to  express  weeping  in  yerse  33 ;  but  this 
btter  b  used  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  xix.  4L  The 
present  word  means  not  the  ciy  of  lamentatioiu  nor  the 
wail  of  exceesiye  grief,  but  the  calm  shedding  of  tears. 
They  are  on  the  way  to  the  sepulchre,  near  to  whii^ 
the^  haye  now  arriyed.  He  is  conscious  of  the  power 
which  He  b  about  to  exercise,  and  that  the  first  result 
will  be  the  glory  of  God  (yerse  4) ;  but  He  b  conscious 
also  of  the  suffering  hearts  near  Him,  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  human  sorrow  is  no  less  part  of  Hb  nature 
than  the  union  with  diyine  strensrth.  Men  haye 
wondwed  to  fibid  in  the  €k)spel  which  opens  with  the 
express  declaration  of  the  diyinity  of  our  Lord,  and  at 
a  moment  when  that  diyinity  was  about  to  receiye  its 
fullest  manifestation,  these  words,  which  point  them  still 
to  human  weakness.  But  the  central  thought  of  St, 
John's  Gospel  b  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and 
He  b  for  us  the  Resurrection  and  the  life,  because 
He  has  been  manifested  to  us,  not  as  an  abstraction 
which  the  intellect  only  could  receiye,  but  as  a  person, 
liying  a  human  life,  and  knowing  its  sorrows,  whom  the 
heart  can  grasp  and  loye.  A  "  God  in  tears  "  has  pro- 
yoked  the  smile  of  the  stmc  and  the  scorn  <^  the 
unbelieyer;  but  Christianity  b  not  a  gospel  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  its  message  is  not  merely  to  the  human 
intellect.  It  b  salyation  for  the  whole  man  and  for 
eyeiy  man ;  and  the  sorrowing  heart  of  humanity  has 
neyer  seen  more  clearly  the  diyinity  of  the  Son  of 
Man  than  when  it  has  seen  Hb  glory  shining  through 
Hb  human  tears. 

{»)  Then  said  the  Jew8-^.e.,  -ptaci  of  them.  (See 
the  next  yerse.)  The  term  "  Jews  "  b  repeated  with  a 
frequency  (yerses  31  and  33)  which  makes  prominent 
their  hostile  position. 

Behold  how  he  loved  him!— Or,  more  exactly, 
haw  He  used  to  love  him.  The  word  used  is  the  strong 
word  for  loye  which  the  sisters  had  themselyes  used  in 
yerse  3.  "  How  He  must  haye  loyed  him,"  th^  think, 
'*  during  hb  life,  if  He  thus  sheds  tears  for  him  after 
hb  death!" 

(87)  And  some  of  them  said. — ^Better,  Bui  some 
of  ihe/m  said — i.e.,  another  party  of  the  Jews,  diffiaring 
nom  those  mentioned  in  the  last  yerse. 

Could  not  this  man,  whioh  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  •  .  P— They  refer  to  the  greatest  mirade 
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this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,'  have  caused  that  even  this  man 
should  not  have  died  P  <^)  Jesus  there- 
fore again  groaning  in  himself  cometh 
to  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave,  and  a 
stone  laj  upon  it.  (^)  Jesus  said,  Take 
ye  away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sister 
of  him  that  was  dead,  saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh :  for  he 


a  cb.  9.  (L 


hath  been  dead  four  days.  ^^^  Jesus 
saith  unto  her.  Said  I  not  unto  thee^ 
that,  if  thou  wouldest  beKeve,  thou 
shouldest  see  the  glory  of  Grod? 
(41)  Then  they  took  away  the  stone /rom 
the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid.  And 
Jesus  lifted  up  hia  eyes,  and  said^ 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me.     <^)  And  I  knew  that  thou 


whicli  had  taken  place  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
knowledge.  The  other  miracles  of  raising  the  dead 
they  most  have  heard  of,  but  had  not  believed.  What 
they  think  of  here  is  not  ndsiog  the  dead,  hut  the 
possibility  of  preventing  death;  and  their  question  is 
meant  to  imply  that  He  conld  not  have  prevented  this 
death.  If  Me  conld,  sorelv  He  wonld  have  done  so 
for  one  whom  He  had  loved,  and  wonld  have  come  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  until  death  had  taken  nlace. 
The  inference  they  would  draw  is  that,  after  aU,  the 
present  failure  is  a  proof  that  He  did  not  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind. 

(88)  jesuB  therefore  again  groaning  in  him- 
self.— See  Note  on  verse  33.  Their  evil  thoughts, 
expressed  in  verse  37,  are  the  cause  of  this  new  emotion 
of  anger. 

Cometh  to  the  grave. — Comp.  verse  31.  Here, 
as  there,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  sepulchre. 
The  same  word  occurs  agiun  in  chaps.  ziL  17 ;  zix.  41, 
42;  n.1—11. 

It  was  a  oave,  and  a  stone  lay  uiK>n  it.— 
The  sepulchres  were  dug  in  the  rock,  either  vertically, 
with  an  entrance  from  above  (comp.  Note  on  Luke  xi.  44), 
or  horizontally,  with  an  entrance  from  the  side,  and 
were  frequently  adaptations  of  natural  caves.  (Comp, 
Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  60.)  Such  sepulchres  remain  to  the 
present  day,  and  travellers  are  shown  one  which  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Lazarus.  The  entrance  is  from  above  it  by 
twenty-six  steps ;  and  this  must  have  been  so,  if  we  press 
the  words  "  lay  upon  it."  •  The  original  words,  however, 
may  certainly  apply  to  the  horizontal  slab  wldch  doses 
the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  the  identification  of 
this  particular  sepulchre  is  to  be  received  with  caution. 
The  fact  of  the  body  being  laid  in  a  sepulchre  agrees 
with  the  seneral  tone  of  the  narrative  that  the  family 
was  one  of  substance. 

(39)  Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead.— 
This  fact  of  dose  relationship  is  mentioned  again  to 
account  for  her  remark.  We  know,  from  the  whole 
narrative,  that  she  was  his  sister ;  but  this  verse  would 
say,  not  simply  that  Martha  spoke,  but  that  that  in 
Martha  which  was  sister  to  him  who  was  dead  spoke. 
She  thinks  that  the  form  of  him  she  loved  has  now 
passed  to  corruption;  she  cannot  bear  that  her  own 
eyes  or  the  eyes  of  others  should  see  it. 

For  he  hath  been  dead  four  days.— The  word 
"dead"  is  not  expressed  in  the  Greek,  which  says 
literally,  for  he  hem  been  of  the  fourth  day ;  and  tne 
thought  is  rather  of  the  sepulchre  than  of  death — "  for 
he  mith  been  in  the  senulchre  four  days."  (Comp. 
verse  17.)  The  body  had  been  embalmed  (verse  44) ; 
but  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  embalm  only  with 
spice,  and  to  wrap  in  linen  clothes  (chap.  xix.  40^42), 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  at  anv  time  followed 
the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming.  The  only  instance 
of  Jewish  embalming  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  of  Asa  (2  Ghron.  xvi.  14). 

The  fact  that  the  body  had  been  in  the  sepulchre 


four  days  is  given  by  the  sister  as  a  proof  that  decom- 
position must  have  taken  place,  ana  expositors  have 
generaUy  assumed  that  it  was  so.  This  is,  however, 
not  stated  in  the  text,  and  the  assumption  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  interval  during  which  the 
sepulchre  was  open,  and  Jesus  prayed  to  the  Father 
(verses  41,  42). 

(40)  If  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest 
see  the  glory  of  God.— He  takes  her  back  to  the 
promise  which  she  had  heard  from  the  messengers 
(verse  4),  and  which  had  led  to  her  brightest  hopes, 
and  reminds  her  too  of  His  own  teachin£^  and  her  own 
faith  (verses  21 — ^27).  Her  last  remark  had  more  of 
the  human  and  less  of  the  divine  than  was  contained 
in  her  earliest  words  (verse  22^.  Then  her  faith  had 
reached  "wbitsoever  Thou  shalt  ask";  and  later  she 
had  accepted  the  truth,  "He  that  b^eveth  in  Me, 
though  he  have  died,  yet  shall  he  live."  "  Let  her  hold 
fast  to  this  faith,"  Mis  words  wonld  now  say,  in  a 
gentleness  that  is  yet  not  wholly  without  rebuke,  **  and 
^e  shall  see  the  glory  of  dod."  By  this  more  is 
meant  than  the  restoration  of  Lazarus  to  physical  life. 
That  was  seen  by  those  who  did  not  believe ;  for  her 
it  diould  be  a  sign,  teaching  that  He  is  the  Besurrec- 
tion  and  the  Life. 

W  Then  they  took  away  the  stone.— This 
could  be  done  without  difficulty,  for  it  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rough  slab  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  jackals  or  other  beast<s 
of  prey. 

From  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid 
is  omitted  by  au  the  better  MSS.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
gloss,  to  exphdn  what  stone  is  meant. 

And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said . .  .— 
His  attitude,  as  well  as  His  words,  is  meant  to  express 
that  the  work  which  He  is  about  to  do,  is  one  of  the 
works  from  His  Father. 

I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.— 
Better,  I  thanJc  Thee  thai  Hum  didst  hear  Me ;  the  time 
referred  to  being  that  of  the  offering  of  the  prayer.  Of 
this  we  have  no  notice.  It  was  uie  will  of  the  Son 
expressing  itself  in  moral  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
Father.  "  I  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me  "  (chan.  v.  30 ;  comp. 
chap.  xii.  27,  28),  and  therefore  in  the  expression 
receiving  the  answer.  The  promise  of  verse  4  was  the 
utterance  of  the  divine  will  to  the  disciples  and  the 
messengers,  and  we  are,  it  may  be,  to  think  of  that 
moment  as  the  time  of  its  realisation  by  the  Son. 

This  thanksgiving  for  the  answer  to  His  praver  has 
been  uttered  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude, 
llie  verse  which  follows  was  spoken  to  prevent  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  disciples  and  in  all 
times. 

(42)  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always. 
— The  meaning  depends  upon  the  emphatic  position  of 
the  pronoun,  "  J,  for  My  part,  knew."  "  It  is  not  for 
My  own  sake  that  I  speak  these  words."    This  union 
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hearest  me  always :  bnt  because  of  the 
people  which  siand  by  I  said  it,  that 
they  may  believe  that  thon  hast  sent 
me.  ^^>  And  when  he  thus  had  spoken, 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth.  <^>  And  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with 


graveclothes :  and  his  face  was  bound 
about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

W  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which 
came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the 
things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on 
him.      <^>   But    some    of   them    went 


of  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  which  every 

f  raver  of  the  Son  was  an  en^ression  of  the  will  of  the 
'ather,  and  every  work  of  the  Father  was  in  harmony 
with  the  wUl  of  the  Son,  was  not  exceptional,  but  the 
law  of  His  hmnan  Ufe.  There  is  ever  the  conscious- 
ness, " I  and  My  Father  are  one''  (cha^.  x.  29). 

But  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by  I 
said  it. — Better,  heeatue  of  the  mtdtUude,  He 
had  before  instructed  the  disciples  and  the  sisters.  He 
would  instruct  the  multitude  also,  so  that  to  them  this 
"  miracle  "  may  be  more  than  a  wonder,  and  may  teach 
them  that  He  is  sent  of  Qod.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  ix.  29,  31 ;  x.  21.) 

That  which  He  said  must  be  the  words  "  I  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  Me."  Some  have  referred 
them  to  the  words  of  verse  4,  bnt  this  is  in  itself  im- 
probable, and  is  besides  excluded  by  the  reference  to 
the  multitude. 

That  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me. — ^The  pronoun  is  again  emphatic.  His  words 
mean*' That  Thou  and  none  beside  Thee."  They  had 
ascribed  the  sight  given  to  the  blind  to  deceit,  or  the 
work  of  a  demon.  This  sign  is  preceded  by  a  thuiks- 
giving  to  the  Gk)d  of  heaven  in  the  presence  of  them 
alL  It  is  a  solemn  ajppeal,  proving  His  divinity  at  once 
by  the  confidence  m  widen  He  utters  it,  and  l^  the 
answer  which  Heaven  gives  to  it. 

(43)  He  cried  with  a  loud  voioe.— Oomp.  chap. 
V.  25,  28,  and  Notes  there.  These  verses  leaa  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  at  the  moment  of  the  cry,  and  not 
before,  as  some  have  thought,  that  life  returned.  This 
is  the  only  passage  where  the  word  rendered  **  cried  " 
is  used  of  our  Lord.  (Comp.  Matt.  xii.  19.)  It  occurs 
again  in  this  Gk)spel  in  chaps,  xii  13;  xviii.  40 ;  xix.  6, 
12,  60. 

IiazaruBy  come  forth. — ^He  addresses  him  as  we 
should  address  a  friend  whom  we  wished  to  arouse 
from  sleep,  by  his  name,  the  most  familiar  of  all 
sounds,  and  marking  his  personality.  (Gomp.  chap. 
XX.  16.)  Literally,  the  Greek  means,  Lazarusy  Hither, 
out !  and  contains  no  verb.  There  is  a  fituess  in  them 
as  addressed  to  one  already  lying  in  the  sepulchre. 
Gomp. "  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise"  (Luke  vil 
15),  and  "  Maid,  arise"  (Luke  viiL  54). 

(44)  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth.— 
"  Wonder  at  a  wonder  within  a  wonder ! "  is  Basil's 
comment  on  these  words;  and  many  of  the  older 
expositors  regard  the  power  to  move,  when  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  itself  a  miracle.  But  this  seems  not  to  be 
necessary,  and  if  not  necessary,  is  not  to  be  resorted  to. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  chap,  vi  21.)  The  grave-clothes  may 
have  been  bound  round  the  limbs  separately,  as  in  the 
Eg^tian  mummies,  and  this  would  not  prevent  motion ; 
or  (and  this  is  more  probable)  the  body  may  have  been 
''wrapped  in  a  linen  doth,"  which  encompassed  the 
whole,  except  the  head  (Matt,  xxvii.  59),  but  still  left 
motion  possible.  The  word  rendered  "  grave-dotiies  " 
is  used  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  this 
passage.  It  means  properly  the  bands  or  straps  by 
which  the  linen  sheet  was  fastened  to  ihe  body,  and 


wMch  kept  the  spice  from  falling  out.  (Gomp.  chap, 
xix.  40.)  We  find  it  used  elsewhere  for  straps  and 
thongs  generally.  They  were  made  of  rushes,  linen, 
and  other  materials.  The  word  is  used  once  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  means  the  belts 
by  which  beds  are  girded  (Prov.  vii.  16). 

And  his  flM»e  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin.— For  the  word  <<  napkin,"  comp.  Note  on 
Luke  xix.  20.  It  means  here  the  doth  placed  round 
the  forehead  and  under  the  chm,  but  probably  noi 
covering  the  face. 

Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.— This  command  is  in 
itself  strong  proof  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  verae  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  narrative  of  miiacolons 
incidents. 

(45)  Then  numy  of  the  Jews  whioh  oame  to 
Mary,  and  had  seen  .  .  .  — Better,  Mawy  iherrfore 
of  the  Jews,  which  had  come  to  Mary  and  seen  .  .  . 
The  comma  should  be  placed  after  the  wcn^d  Jews. 
The  Greek  cannot  mean,  "  Then  many  of  the  Jews,  i.e., 
of  those  which  came  to  Maiy."  It  must  mean,  "  Many 
therefore  of  the  Jews,  i.e,,  aU  those  which  )ud  come 
to  Mary."  The  miracle  is  so  utterly  beyond  all  Uieir 
conceptions  that  it  carries  conviction  to  every  heart, 
and  leaves  no  further  possibility  of  doubt.  Iney  are 
called  those  **  which  had  come  to  Mary,"  because  they 
had  remained  with  her  after  Martha  had  gone  to  meet 
our  Lord,  and  had  followed  her  when  she  herself  went^ 

(M)  But  some  of  them  went  their  wa3rs  to  the 
Pharisees — ».«.,  necessarily,  some  of  those  who  had 
been  with  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus 
did,  and  had  believed.  But  why  did  they  then  go  and 
tell  the  Pharisees  P  It  is  contrarv  to  their  pjosition  as 
believers  to  think  that  they  did  this  as  infonners 
against  Jesus.  What  they  have  seen  has  carried  con- 
viction to  their  own  minds,  and  they  report  it  to  the 
Pharisees,  either  as  a  proof  that  He  really  was  the 
Messiah,  or  in  any  case  to  demand  from  tiiem  a  judg- 
ment on  the  facts  which  they  repori 

[(3)  Life,  Tbuth,  Light,  and  Lots   mobs 
FULLY  Makifbsted.     CoBBSspoinono 

InCBBASE    of    the     UnBELIBF    of    TBS 

Jews  {continued), 

(b)  The  council  of  the  Jews.  ^Phe  decree  of 
death  against  the  CKver  of  lAfe  (verses 
47-58).' 

(e)  The  vnXhdrawaL  to  Ihhraim.  Many  seek 
for  Jesus  (verses  64—57). 

(d)  The  supper  at  Bethany.    Mary,  Judas,  the 

chief  priests    {loffc,    selfishness,  haired) 
(chap.  rii.  1 — ^11). 

(e)  The  entry  into  Jerusalem.     The  King  and 

His  people  (verses  12 — 19). 
(/)  The  wider  kingdom  (yerodB  20-S6). 

Oertain   Greeks   would   see   Jesoa. 
The  firstfruits  of  the  West  (verses 
20—22). 
The  seed  and  the  harrest    Life  in 
death  (veises  23—26). 
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their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
done. 

<^7)  Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and 
thePharisees  a  council,  and  said,  What  do 
we  9  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles. 
(^)  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men 


a  dL  l&  11 


will  believe  on  him :  and  the  Bomans 
shall  come  and  take  away  both  our 
place  and  nation.  t^>  And  one  of  them, 
na^med  Caiaphas,  being  the  high  priest 
that  same  year,  said  unto  tiiem.  Ye 
know  nothing  at  all,  <^)  nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us,*  that  one  man 


(/)  Hie  wider  kingdom  (continued). 

The  world-wide  attraction  of  the 
Cross.  Light  in  darkness  (Terses 
27—36). 

ig)  The  final  issue  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews. 

(a)  The      writer's     own    judgment    (verses 
37_43)— 

On  no-faith  (verses  37 — 41) ; 

On  half.faith  (verses  42,  43). 
(fi)  The  Judgment  of  Jesus  ^verses  44 — 50). 

The  rejection  of  light  (verse  46); 
love  ("that  I  might  save  the 
world,  verse  47);  truth  (verse 
49) ;  life  (verse  50).] 

(47)  Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and 
the  Pharisees  a  oounoil.— Matters  have  reached  too 
serious  a  stage  for  them  to  allow  further  delay.  Op- 
ponents have  become  believers ;  enemies  have  become 
friends ;  and  there  are  men  of  their  own  rank,  and  men 
with  whom  they  had  taken  counsel  against  Him,  who 
have  now  believed.  The  Pharisees  go  in  their  difficulty 
to  the  chief  priests,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Sad- 
duoees,  and  tney  together  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin. 

What  do  weP  for  this  man  doeth  many 
miracles. — The  note  of  interroffation  may  be  placed 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  The  latter 
suits  better  the  ener^  of  their  language.  "  What  do 
we,  seeing  that  this  Man  doeth  many  miracles  P " 
They  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  who  have  come 
to  them,  and  cannot  longer  throw  doubt  upon  His 
mirades.  The  question  is  asked  in  the  present  tense ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  for  future  action.  "  What  are  we 
doing,  seeing  what  this  Man  is  doing  P "  'J^^^  ^^1 
that  they  have  been  inactive  but  too  long,  while  He  has 
been  dauy  gaining  influence.  The  tormrn.  their  question 
is  a  strange  contradiction ;  they  cannot  but  admit  that 
He  doeth  many  sig^,  and  yet  their  pride  will  call  Him 
by  no  name  but  the  contemptuous  "  this  Man ! " 

C^)  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will 
believe  on  him. — He  who  but  a  short  time  since  had 
escaped  from  their  stones  and  violence,  and  had  re- 
tired to  Bethany,  was  now  within  two  miles  of 
Jerusalem.  One  work  had  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  seen  it,  though  many  of  them 
were  of  their  own  party.  Another  such  mirade  in  the 
city  itself  would  carry  conviction,  they  think,  to  the 
minds  of  alL 

And  the  Bomans  shall  come  and  take  away 
both  our  place  and  nation.— The  dread  of  the 
Boman  power  must  have  been  constantly  present  to 
the  Jews  of  that jroneration.  Thej  had  seen  Archelaus 
deposed,  and  a  Soman  procurator  had  come  to  cany 
into  effect  the  enrolment  decreed  by  Augustus  (Luke  ii. 
1).  Pontius  Pilate  had  suppressed  outbreaks  by  vio- 
lence in  the  Temple  itself.  There  had  been  tumults  in 
connection  with  the  Corban  money  and  with  Barabbas. 
The  Temple  mountain  was  the  site  of  the  Boman 
f  ortross  Antonia,  and  this  dread  power  may  at  any 


moment  destroy  the  national  life,  which  only  existed  on 
sufferance. 

The  attempts  to  prove  that  "  our  place  "  can  mean 
"  the  Temple ''  must  now  be  given  up ;  and  if  we  attach 
a  local  meaning  to  the  word  we  must  understand  it  of 
Jerusalem.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
the  word  has  any  local  signification  here.  Like  our 
words  "standing,"  and  "place,"  and  "position,"  it 
certainly  may  have  a  moral  sense,  and  New  Testunent 
examples  of  this  usage  are  frequent.  (See  Acts  L  25 ; 
XXV.  16;  Eom.  XV.  23;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16;  Heb.  xii.  17.) 
It  is  suggested  that  this  sense  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  f  eefing  of  the  Pharisees.  They  possessed  no  local 
power;  and  the  city  could  not  be  taken  away  from 
them  more  entirely  than  it  alreadv  was.  Their  exist- 
ence as  mlers  depended  upon  tne  Mosaic  law  and 
upon  the  services  oi  the  Temple.  Bound  these  centres 
thev  had  gathered  human  tradition  and  ordinance,  to 
which  they  clung  because  they  only  could  interpret 
them,  and  they  only  could  use  the  vast  powers  which 
were  thus  exercised  over  men.  The  Law  had  become 
practically  an  intricate  system  of  tradition,  and  the 
Temple-service  had  become  practically  an  intricate 
system  of  ritual.  With  this  the  Boman  empire,  follow- 
ing its  usual  policy,  had  not  iaterfered,  ana  the  Jewish 
hierarchy  had  become  the  centre  and  the  rulers  of  the 
national  life.  But  in  direct  opposition  to  both  of  them 
had  been  the  work  and  teaching  of  Christ.  He  had 
sought  to  establish  for  law  and  service  the  simplicity  of 
their  first  spiritual  principles.  !ffis  spiritual  teaching 
was  a  cutting  to  the  very  root  of  their  whole  being.  If 
bH  the  peopfe  believed  on  Him  their  ratson  d'etre  would 
be  gone,  and  the  Bomans  would  no  longer  suffer  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  which  they  now  allowed  because 
it  swaved  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  would  take 
both  their  position,  and  witn  it  the  rank  which  they 
still  daimed  as  a  nation. 

The  emphatic  position  of  the  word  "  our  "  should  be 
noted,  and  also  that  "place  and  nation"  are  linked 
together  as  one  complex  thought  attached  to  ii 

TiO)  And  one  of  theim  named  Caiaphas.— Oomp. 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  2.  His  proper  name 
was  Joseph,  and  the  name  Caiaphas  is  the  Syriac  form 
of  Cephas.  He,  like  Peter,  took  the  name  of  "  Bock- 
man,"  as  a  title  to  indicate  his  work!  For  the  suc- 
cession of  high  priests  at  this  time,  see  Jos.  Ant,  xviiL 
2,  §  2.    Caiaphas  himself  was  priest  from  A.D.  26 — 36. 

seing  the  high  priest  mat  same  year.— The 
words  occur  again  in  verse  51  and  in  chap,  xviii.  13. 
They  are  used  with  a  solemnity  of  meaning  to  express 
"  that  fatal  and  decisive  year." 

Ye  know  nothing  at  all.— There  had  probably 
been  various  suggestions  made  bv  different  members  ol 
ihe  Sanhe^brin  which  seemed  to  him  to  miss  the  mark, 
or  to  fall  short  of  the  one  means  which  would  have  a 
successful  issue. 

(00)  JXoT  consider  that  it  is  expedient  fbr  us  . . 
— ^This  remarkable  counsel  has  linked  itself  in  St.  John's 
thoughts  with  the  name  of  Caiaphas.  He  quotes  it 
again  in  chap,  xviii.  51. 
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Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim. 


should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not.  (*^^  And  this 
spake  he  not  of  himself:  but  being 
high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation ; 
<5&)  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but 
that  also  he  should  gather  togetner  in 
one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad.     ^^^  Then  from  that 


Should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  •  •  . — Different  words  are  used  here  in  the 
Qreek,  as  in  the  English.  The  former  word  represents 
the  theocratic  people,  those  who  were  united  together 
as  the  servants  of  Qod;  the  latter  word  is  that  which 
is  used  in  verse  48,  and  represents  the  political  nation 
as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

(&i)  And  this  spake  he  not  of  himself  .^There 
is  a  moral  beaatyin  the  words,  in  spite  of  the  diabolical 
intent  with  whidh  they  are  uttered;  and  St.  John  adds 
the  explanation  that  they  had  an  origin  higher  than 
him  who  spake  them.  Writing  after  the  events,  he  has 
seen  them  fulfilled,  and  regards  them  as  an  onconsdoos 
prophecy.  like  another  Balaam,  Caiaphas  was  the 
•  oracle  of  God  in  spite  of  himself,  and  tnere  is  in  his 
words  a  meaning  fur  beyond  any  that  he  had  intended. 

Being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation.— He  stood, 
therefore,  in  a  relation  which  made  him  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  Gk)d  to  the  people,  and  gave  him  an  omcial 
capacity  to  convey  Qod's  tmth.  This  was  represented 
in  the  days  of  Samuel  by  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim ;  and 
John,  himself  a  Jew,  still  thinks  of  the  high  priest's 
breast  as  bearing  tlie  oracle  which  declared  the  will  of 
Gh)d,  whatever  unworthy  human  thoughts  may  have 
filled  the  heart  beneath.  It  may  be  tnat  another  re- 
ference to  the  high  priest's  office  is  present  in  these 
thiioe-vnritten  woras.  It  was  the  high  priest's  duty  to 
"  enter  within  the  veil,"  and  "  make  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once  a  year " 
(Lev.  xvi.).  In  that  year  the  veU  was  rent,  and  the  first 
step  taken  by  which  the  holy  place  was  destroyed,  and 
the  high  priest's  office  ceased  to  exist.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  place  the  Jewish  day  of 
Atonement  lost  its  significance,  but  the  high  priest 
that  year,  by  his  counsel  and  action  in  the  &nhedrin, 
was  causing  the  sacrifice  which  should  be  presented  by 
another  high  priest,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  as  an  Atone- 
ment for  the  world — ^"  Christ  lieing  come  an  high  priest 
of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of 
this  building;  neither  by  the  blood  of  g^ts  and  calyes, 
but  by  His  own  blood  Me  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 

flace,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption"  (Heb.  iz. 
1, 12). 

(82)  And  not  for  that  nation  only.— Caianhas 
had  said  "  die  for  the  people,"  using  the  word  wnich 
meant  the  people  of  the  Jews.  St.  John  said,  ''die 
for  that  nation,"  umng  the  wider  word  which  meant 
the  nation  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  now 
passes  to  a  wider  meaning  stilL  He  has  lived  to  see  a 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  ingathering  of  the  "other 
sheep  "  of  chap.  x.  16,  and  he  thinks  of  that  death  as 
for  God's  chOoren  in  all  nations,  who  shall  be  one  flock 
under  one  shepherd. 

<»)  Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took 
counsel  •  .  . — On  that  day,  then,  the  Sanhedrin  offi- 
cially deoreod  ESs  death    llie  remaining  question  was 


day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for 
to  put  him  to  death.  <**>  Jesus  there- 
fore walked  no  more  openly  among  the 
Jews ;  but  went  thence  unto  a  country 
near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a  city  called 
Ephraim,  and  there  continued  with  his 
disciples. 

W  And  the  Jews*  passover  was  nigh 
at  hand :    and  many  went  out  of  the 


how  they  could  carry  out  this  decree  without  excitinj^  a 
popular  tumult,  or  bringing  themselves  into  collision 
with  the  Romans.    (Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xxvL  4.) 

(M)  Jesus  therefore  walked  no  moro  openly 
among  the  Jews.— He  had  heard  of  the  decree  cl 
the  Sanhedrin  which  had  been  publicly  made  known 
(verse  57),  and  therefore  avoided  persons  who  would 
have  carried  it  into  effect. 

"The  Jews"  are,  as  before,  the  hostile  party. 
The  passage  is  a  good  illustration  of  Si  John's  use  of 
the  term,  for  He  was  of  course  among  Jews,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  during  the  sojourn  at 
E]^raim.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  L  19.) 

sut  went  tibience  unto  a  country  near  to 
the  wildemess.—All  the  better  MSS.  read  ''unto 
the  country  .  .  ."  as  in  contrast  to  the  city,  Jerusa- 
lem, where  "  the  Jews ''  dwelt.  He  went  from  Bethany, 
when  He  had  he«rd  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Jeru- 
salem, "into  the  country."  This  is  further  defined 
as  "near  to  the  wilderness,"  and  then  the  name  of 
the  city  is  given. 

Into  a  city  oaUed  Ephraim.— The  position  of 
this  "  cit}r "  b  not  known.  The  MSS.  spell  it  variously 
asi^Araif»,^^rem,^iWYim,andJ^iiratAa.  Eusebins 
and  Jerome  both  assumed  it  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Ephron,  but  differed  as  to  its  position,  the  former 
fixing  it  at  eight,  and  the  latter  at  twenty  miles,  north- 
east from  Jerusalem.  Both  would  place  it,  therefore, 
in  Judfloa;  and  this  agrees  with  its  position  "near 
to  tiie  wilderness,"  for  the  desert  of  Judsoa  extended 
neariy  as  far  as  Jericho.  In  2  Ghron.  xiii.  19,  vre  bare 
an  i&hrain  or  Ephron  (according  to  the  written  test 
and  the  LXX.)  in  connection  with  the  neighbonifaood 
of  Bethel.  This  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Wam^  iv.  9, 
§  9).  and  is  near  to  the  wilderness  of  Bethaven.  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  place  named  here ;  but  a  Jew  would  natmmDy 
use  the  phrase,  *'  the  wilderness,"  to  mean  the  desert  of 
Judffia.  Dr.  Bobinson  would  identifv  Ephraim  and 
Ephron  vritii  Ophrah  (Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1  Sun.  xvii.  23), 
and  fix  the  locahty  at  the  modem  el-Taibifiheh,  four  or 
five  miles  east  from  Bethel,  and  sixteen  from  Jerusalem, 
which  would  agree  rongbly  with  the  position  assigned 
by  Jerome.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  in 
this  uncertainty.    (Comp.  Note  on  Luke  xrii.  11.) 

(55)  And  the  Jews'  passover  was  nic^  at 
hand. — Oomn.  Notes  on  chaps,  ii.  13,  and  vi.  4. 

Out  of  tke  oountry.  —  Not  the  country  near 
Ephiaim,  but  the  country  generally,  as  opposed  to  tlie 
ci^. 

To  purify  theinselve8.-~The  Law  ordained  no 
special  purifications  before  the  Passover,  but  on  the 
general  principle  of  ceremonial  deanness,  a  large  nam- 
Der  of  pilgrims  would  necessarily  go  up  before  the  feest 
to  observe  the  legal  rites  and  offer  &e  required  sacrifieea. 
The  time  required  varied  from  one  to  six  days.  (Cr«Dp. 
Gen.  XXXV.  2;  Ex.  xix.  10, 11 ;  Num.  ix.10;  2  Ghron. 
XXX.  17, 18 ;  and  Notes  on  chap,  xviii.  2^  and  Aets  zzL 
24,  26;  xziy.  1&) 
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Tfte  People  (U  the  Passover  seek /or  Je9U8,    ST.    JOHN,    XII. 


2^he  Suffper  at  Bethany, 


coiuita7  up  to  Jerusalem  before  the 
passover,  to  purify  themselves.  ^^^  Then 
sought  they  for  Jesus,  and  spake  among 
themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the  temple, 
What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not  come 
to  the  feast?  <57)  jfow  both  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  given  a 
commandment,  that,  if  any  man  knew 
where  he  were,  he  should  shew  it,  that 
they  might  take  him. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— <i)  Then  Jesus  six 
days  before  the  passover  came  to  Beth- 


A.D. 


any,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had  been 
dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead. 
(^)  There  they  made  him  a  supper ;  and 
Martha  served :  but  Lazarus  was  one  of 
them  that  sat  at  the  table  with  him. 
(8)  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet 
with  her  hair :  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.  (*)  Then 
saith  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Simon's  «on,  which  should  betray  him, 
(*)  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 


(66)  Then  sought  they  for  Jesus,  and  spake 
.  .  . — The  words  impl^  a  continiuuice  of  seekixig  aad 
tspeakbig.  They  describe  ihe  scene  as  it  took  place  day 
4ixter  day  as  they  stood  in  the  Temple  conrtis.  They 
liad  heard  mmoors  of  recent  events  in  the  various  parts 
from  which  they  had  come.  Many  of  them  had  seen 
3ind  heard  Him  at  earlier  feasts  at  Jerosalem,  and  they 
wonder  whether  He  will  come  to  the  Passover,  or 
whether  the  decree  of  the  Jews  will  deter  Him. 

What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not  oome  to 
the  feast  ? — The  words  contain  two  questions :  Whai 
think  ye  ?  That  He  wiU  not  come  to  the  feast  ?  He  has 
not  been  seen  in  any  of  the  caravans,  and  the  place  of 
His  retirement  is  not  known  to  them.  They  ask  tne  ques- 
tion one  of  another ;  but  the  tone  of  doubt  is  prevalent. 

(^}  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and  the 
Pharisees.—If  the  word  rendered  "  both  "  is  re{;arded 
as  part  of  the  text,  it  would  connect  this  verse  with  the 
fact  that  the  people  sought  for  Jesus — **  They  on  the 
one  hand  sougnt  and  asked  questions  about  Trim ;  but 
besides  this,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had 
given  commandment  .  .  ."  But  the  great  majority 
of  Hob  best  MSS.  omit  the  word,  and  we  must  therefore 
I'ead,  Now  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  given 
commandment  .  .  .  The  words  are  an  explanation 
of  their  question — "  Will  He  come  in  the  face  of  this 
commandment  P  "  Their  resolve  to  take  Him  has  been 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  their  counsel  (verse  53). 


(1)  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  Passover 
came  to  Bethany. — ^The  whole  question  of  the 
arrangement  of  days  during  this  last  g^^eat  week  de- 
pends upon  the  conclusion  mich  we  adopt  with  regiud 
to  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucined.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  is  reserved  for  a  separate  Note,  where 
it  may  be  fully  dealt  with.  (Comp.  BkBcwrsus  F: 
The  Day  of  the  Crueifimon  of  owr  Lord,) 

(2)  There  they  made  him  a  supper.— Comp. 
Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  6  et  sea,,  and  Mark  xiv.  3  et  seq,, 
which  are  clearly  accounts  of  the  same  supper.  Here 
the  details  peculiar  to  St.  John,  who  was  an  eve- 
witness,  will  be  noted.  St.  Matthew  gives  no  indication 
of  the  day.  St.  Mark  seems  to  place  it  two  days  before 
the  Passover ;  but  comp.  Notes  on  Mark  xvi  1, 2.  Both 
the  other  accounts  tell  us  that  the  supper  was  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper.  St.  John  does  not  define  the 
place  more  definitely  than  to  say  that  it  was  in  Bethany ; 
but  he  alone  adds  the  facts  tiiat  Martha  was  still  serving, 
and  that  Lazams  was  present  as  a  g^est. 

And  Martha  served*— The  tease  of  this  verb 
differs  from  that  of  the  others  in  the  verse,  and  implies 
the  continued  act  of  serving,  whilst  "  made  a  feast 
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is  the  statement  of  the  fact  as  a  whole.    (Comp.  Luke 
X.40.) 

Ifazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at-  the 
table  with  him. — This  is  a  natural  touch  answering 
to  the  impression  that  the  fact  made.  It  is  closely 
connected  with  the  statement  of  the  preceding  verse, 
"Lazarus  had  been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the 
dead."  Here  was  one  sitting  at  meat  with  them  who 
had  lain  in  the  sepulchre  four  days.  The  meal  is  in  his 
case,  as  afterwuds  in  that  of  our  Lord  Himself  (Luko 
xxiv.  41 — 43),  a  physical  proof  of  the  Resurrection ;  and 
his  presence  by  the  side  of  our  Lord  calls  forth  from 
Mary  the  anointing,  which  testifies  to  her  g^titude  and 
love. 

(3)  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard.— Here,  again,  St.  John  alone  gives  the 
name  of  her  whom  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  call 
"  a  woman,"  and  here,  too,  she  is  true  to  the  earlier 
character  as  we  have  it  drawn  in  St.  Luke  (x.  40,  42). 
From  this  passage  also  we  know  that  it  was  a  "  pound  " 
of  ointment  which  she  took.  The  other  accounts  tell 
us  that  it  was  an  "  alabaster  box."  This  pound  was  the 
Greek  lOra,  the  Latin  "  libra,"  the  pound  of  twelve 
ounces. 

For  the  "  ointment  of  spikenard,"  see  Mark  xiv.  3. 
It  may  perhaps  mean  "  Nard  Pistik,"  or  Fistik  oint- 
ment, the  wora  Pistik  being  a  local  name.  The  fact 
that  this  peculiar  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  pas* 
sages  points  to  this  as  the  probable  e^lanation. 

And  anointed  the  feet  or  Jesus,  and 
wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair.— St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  both  state  that  she  anointed  His  head.  This 
was  the  usual  custom  (comp.  Note  on  Luke  vii.  46,  and 
Ps  xxiii.  5) ;  but  St.  John  remembers  that  the  act  of 
love  went  beyond  tiiat  of  common  esteem,  in  the  depth 
of  its  g^titude  and  reverence,  and  anointed  the  feet, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  own  hair. 

And  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of 
the  ointment. — ^The  ointment  was  imported  from  the 
East  in  sealed  flasks,  which  were  broken  when  it  was 
used.  The  strong  perfume  then  escaped,  and  spread 
throufi^  the  house  (Mark  xiv.  8). 

(4)  Then  saith  one  of  his  disoiples,  Judas 
Isoariot.  —  Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  vi.  70,  71.  St. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  the  question  was  asked  by  '*  the 
disciples; "  St.  Mark,  that  it  was  asked  by  •*  certain  per- 
sons ; "  St.  John  remembers  that  it  was  Judas  who  spjoke, 
and  he  remembers  that  his  words  were  characteristic  of 
the  man  (verse  6).  He  implies  by  the  form  in  which  he 
relates  these  words,  that  he  spoke  for  himself,  and  that 
the  others  did  not  join  in  his  feeling. 

(6)  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 
three  huncLred  pence?— Both  the  earlier  Gospeb 


HairedrnmrmurstUtheoferingofLove.     ST.    JOHN,    XII.    The  Ghitf  Priests  consvU  to  laU  Lazarus. 


three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the 
poorP  (^>  This  he  said,  not  that  he 
cared  for  the  poor ;  but  because  he  was 
a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,*  and  bare  what 
was  put  therein.  ^^^  Then  said  Jesus, 
Let  her  alone :  against  the  day  of  mj 
burying  hath  she  kept  this.  (^)  For 
the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you ;  but 
me  ye  have  not  dlways. 

W  Much  people  of  the  Jews  therefore 
knew  that  he  was  there :  and  they  came 
not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they 
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might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead. 

(^^)  But  the  chief  priests  consulted 
that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 
death;  (^)  because  that  by  reason  of 
him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away,  and 
believed  on  Jesus. 

(^>  On  the  next  day  much  people  that 
were  come  to  the  feast,*  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
<^)  took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
went  forth  to  meet  him,    and   cried^ 


preface  this  eetimate  by  a  reference  to  the  nse  which 
was  made  of  the  ointment  as  actual  waste.  St.  Matthew 
says  only  "  that  it  miffht  have  been  sold  for  mnch."  St. 
MArk,  "  that  it  might  nave  been  sold  for  more  than  three 
hnndred  pence,"  that  is,  in  actual  value,  for  the  yearly 
waffe  of  a  working  man,  and  for  the  food  therefore 
which  would  have  maintained  a  poor  man's  honsdiold 
for  a  whole  year.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  yL  7.)  St, 
Mark  adds,  "and  they  were  angiy  at  her."  (Gomp. 
Note  on  chap,  il  33.) 

(6)  This  verse  which  follows  from  the  reference  to 
Judas  is  of  course,  like  it,  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

But  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag.— Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xiiL  29  and  Lul»  viii. 
1 — 3.  We  nave  to  think  of  Judas  as  treasurer  of  the 
common  fund  which  supplied  the  wants  ox  the  little 
band,  and  from  which  gifts  to  the  poor  were  made. 
The  word  rendered  "Mg"  here,  the  onlv  passage 
where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  ana  "dliest," 
in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  8 — 11,  means  literally  the  "key- 
chest,"  in  which  musicians  carried  their  flute-keys. 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  chest  in  the  wider  sense,  and 
especiallv,  as  here,  to  a  small  and  portable  chest. 

And  bare  what  was  put  therein.— This  is  but 
to  sinr  over  af^ain,  if  we  take  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words,  what  is  already  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  kept 
the  bag.  The  form  of  the  word  expresses  continuance 
of  the  act,  and  may  refer  to  the  recurring  opportuni- 
ties of  fraud  as  distinct  from  the  mere  fact  ox  carrying 
the  chest  with  a  known  sum  in  it.  But  we  may  certainly 
render  the  word  "  bare  away,"  for  St.  John  himself  uses 
it  in  this  sense  in  chap.  xx.  15 ;  and  this  clause  would 
then  mean  "  and  purloined  what  was  put  therein." 

(7)  Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she 
kept  this.— The  majority  of  the  better  MSS.  read, 
*'  that  she  keep  this  against  the  day  of  Mf  burying.'* 
Comp.  Matt  xxvi.  12  and  Mark  xiv.  8.  llie  tho^ht 
here  differs  from  that  in  the  earlier  Gkwpels,  and  the 
common  reading  has  therefore  been  adapted  to  har- 
monise with  it.  Taking  the  better  text,  the  mAMiitig 
here  is,  *'  Let  her  alone,  that  she  mav  keep  iliis  for  the 
day  of  My  embalmment."  She  haa  taken  a  pound  of 
ointment  (verse  3)  and  had  anointed  His  feet.  This  re- 
minds Him  of  the  embalmment  of  the  dead,  which  had 
been  but  lately  in  that  very  place,  and  in  the  person  of 
one  sitting  with  them,  present  to  their  minds.  Her  act 
is  significant  of  the  future  whidi  is  approaching.  Let 
them  not  stav  that  deed  of  love.  Before  the  week  ends 
His  body  will  be  carried  to  the  sepulclire.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  grave  have  already  been  begfun. 

(8)  This  verse  occurs  word  for  word  in  m>th  of  the 
first  two  Qospels.    (See  Notes  there.) 

(9)  Much  people  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew 
that  he  was  there.— Some  of  the  pilgrima  who  had 
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come  from  Jericho  would  have  told  this  in  Jerusalem^ 
where  those  who  had  prerionsly  come  up  from  the 
country  were  earnestly  asking  about  Him  (chap.  xL 
55).  They  go  forth,  then,  in  lam  numbers  to  Bethany 
to  see  Him ;  and  this  reminds  the  writer  that  many  of 
them  went  not  for  this  purpose  only,  but  also  that  Uiey 
miffht  see  Lazarus. 

ao)  But  the  chief  priests  consulted.— The 
chie^  priests  were  for  the  most  part  Sadducees  (Acts 
V.  17).  The^  have  been  acting  with  the  Pharisees 
from  chap.  xi.  47  onwards.  Their  animus  is  shown  in 
that»  while  no  charge  is  brouc^ht  M^nst  Lazarus,  his 
life  is  a  witness  to  the  divimty  of  'Him  whom  they 
have  oondenmed  to  death,  and  a  denial  of  their  own 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  resurrection  (Acts  xxiii.  8). 
The  words  do  not  mean  that  they  came  to  a  final 
decision  to  put  him  to  death,  but  that  they  took  counsel 
on  the  matter,  and  watched  their  opportunity. 

01)  Many  of  the  Jews  went  away,  and  be- 
lieved on  Jesus. — Better,  were  going  away,  and 
believing  on  Jesue,  The  tenses  mark  tne  continuance 
of  the  secession,  and  the  two  words  mark  the  two  acta 
by  which  on  the  one  hand  they  were  going  away  from 
the  authority  of  the  priests  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  believing  on  Jesus.    (Gomp.  verse  18.) 

(12)  In  the  section  which  follows  (verses  12 — 19),  we 
again  meet  with  matter  which  is  common  to  St.  John 
and  the  earlier  Goe^ls.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  is 
described  by  each  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  outer  in- 
cidents are  told  more  briefly  by  St.  John  than  by  any 
one  of  the  others.  (Gomp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxL  1 — 11 ; 
Markxi.l— 11;  Luke  xix.  29-44.) 

On  the  next  day.— See  Note  on  verse  1.  St 
John  onlv  gives  us  this  definite  note  of  time,  con- 
necting the  Entry  with  the  previous  sojourn  at- 
Bethany.  The  Synoptic  narrative  is  more  general, 
describmg  the  appnulch  from  Jericho,  and  naming 
Bethpha^  (Matt,  and  Luke)  and  Bethaiiy  (Mark  and 
Luke)  as  stages  in  the  journey,  but  not  connecting  the 
Supper  at  Bethany  with  the  Entry. 

When  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming. — 
They  heard  probably  from  those  of  the  Jews  (verse  9) 
who  had  gone  to  Bethany.  Note  thai  these  multitudes 
are  not  called  Jews,  though,  of  course,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  they  were  so.  They  were  not  **  Jews "  in  tM 
sense  in  which  St.  John  uses  the  word,  and  he  describes 
them  as  "  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feasL" 
(GomuL  chap.  xi.  54) 

0^)  Took  brancbes  of  palm  trees.— Better,  took 
branches  of  the  pahn  trees.  Literally,  the  Greek  means 
"  the  palm  branches  of  the  palm  trees."  They  were 
branches  of  the  palms  growing  on  the  spot,  or  poanblr 
such  as  were  in  seneral  use  at  festivities.  For  tne  wora 
rendered  "  brandies,"  comp.  1  MiMc.  xiiL  51  C  bfanches 
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The  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 


ST.   JOHN,  XII. 


2%6  World  is  gone  after  Him. 


Hosanna :  Blessed  is  the  Ejng  of  Israel 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
(1^)  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a 
young  ass,  sat  thereon ;  as  it  is  written, 
^^)  Pear  not,*  daughter  of  Sion  :  behold, 
thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's 
colt.  (^^^  These  things  understood  not 
his  disciples  at  the  first:  but  when 
Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  of 
him,  and  that  they    had    done    these 
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things  unto  him.  <^^^  The  people  there- 
fore that  was  with  him  when  he  called 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  bare  record.  (^^  For 
this  cause  the  people  also  met  him,  for 
that  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this 
miracle.  (^)  The  Pharisees  therefore 
said  among  themselves.  Perceive  ye  how 
ye  prevail  nothing  P  behold,  the  world  is 
gone  after  him. 
<*^J  And  there  were  certain    Greeks 


of  palm  trees "),  and  for  that  rendered  **  palm  trees," 
eomp.  Bey.  vii.  9.  Neither  word  oocnrs  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament.  Again,  the  fuller  Synoptic  narra- 
tive includes  but  does  not  state  this  particular. 

Hosanna :  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.— The  better 
reading  is,  Blessed  is  He  thai  covneth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  King  of  Israel.  These  words  of  their  cry 
are  peculiar  to  St.  John.  The  fullest  report  is  St.  Mat- 
thew's (see  Note  on  verse  9).  That  all  the  accounts  differ 
is  natural,  and  they  have  all  preserved  to  us  some  dis- 
tinctive acclamation  with  which  the  crowds  welcomed 
Him  whom  thev  received  as  the  Messiah.  The  cxyiii. 
Psalm,  from  which  these  acclamations  are  taken  (see 
verses  25  and  26),  was  currently  interpreted  as  Messianic, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Hallel  chanted  at  Tabemades 
and  Passover.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vii.  37.) 

It  is  important  to  onserve  that  St.  John,  like  St.  Mat- 
thew, does  not  follow  the  Greek  of  the  LXX  in  trans- 
lating the  Hebrew  word  "  Hosanna,"  but  preserves  the 
Hebrew  sound  in  Greek  letters.  Comp.  Bev.  zix.  6,  where 
the  word  "Alleluia  "  is  transliterated  in  the  same  way. 

(14)  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young 
asSy  sat  thereon. — St.  John  simply  mentions  this  to 
introduce  the  prophecy.  The  others  all  give  the  inci- 
dents in  detail.  "  Having  found,"  does  not  imply  that 
the  colt  was  found  without  the  search  whicn  the 
other  Evangelists  record.  (Goinp.  the  same  word  in 
chap.  ix.  35.)  It  has  been  noted,  as  illustrating  the 
fact,  that  the  word  "  found "  includes  the  sending  the 
disciples  to  look  for  the  colt,  that  it  is  the  same  Greek 
word  which  Archimedes  used  when  he  found  the  object 
of  his  search,  and  cried.  Eureka  I  Eureka  ! 

(15)  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion.— The  quotation 
is  made  freely,  and  in  an  abbreviated  form.  (Gomp.  the 
fuller  form  in  Matt.  zxi.  5,  and  Note  upon  it  there.)  It 
is  in  the  two  Hebrew  GJospels  only  that  the  connection 
of  the  fact  with  the  prophecy  is  mentioned. 

Sitting  on  an  ass's  oolt.— The  Greek  (LXX.)  has 
"a  young  ass."  St.  John's  translation  is  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew.    (Gomp.  Introduction,  p.  374). 

(16)  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples 
at  the  first  .  .  . — Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  22  and 
XX.  9.  It  is  a  touch  peculiar  to  St.  John,  and  exactly  in 
his  manner.  He  remembers  the  difference  between 
the  spiritual  receptivit;^,  before  and  after  Pentecost, 
in  the  Apostolic  band  itself.  He  remembers  how  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  became  filled  with  a  new  life 
and  meaning,  as  the  Spirit  brought  to  the  memoiv 
their  words,  and  the  woras  of  Him  of  whom  they  tola. 

When  Jesus  was  glorifled.— Gomp.  Note  on  chap, 
vu.  39. 

They  had  done  these  things  unto  Him.— The 
narrative  implies,  these,  the  incidents  which  the  others 
state.    The  phrase  "  these  things  "  occurs  three  times, 
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referring  emphatically  to  the  correspondence  between 
the  promieoy  and  the  actual  incidents. 

(17)  When  he  called  IiaBarus .  • .  .bare  record. 
— Several  MSS.  and  some  of  the  oldest  versions  read, 
"  bare  record  that  He  oaUed  Lazarus  out  of  the  grave, 
and  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  difference  m  the 
texts  is  only  that  of  one  letter  (5rc  and  9ri).  If  we  take 
the  reading  which  was  adopted  by  our  translators,  and 
which  is  Mst  supported,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  multitude  mentioned  in  this  verse,  and  that  men- 
tioned in  verse  18.  The  meaning  of  this  text  is  that 
the  Jews  of  verses  9  and  11,  and  those  of  chap.  xi. 
45,  with  the  people  of  Bethany,  bear  witness  of  the 
event,  the  recurrence  of  which  they  had  themselves 
seen;  and  that  this  testimony  was  received  by  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims  who  went  forth  therefore  to 
receive  Jesus  as  uie  Messiah.  (Gomp.  especiaUy  Luke 
xix.  37.)  This  interpretation  makes  tiie  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  themselves  the  witnesses  whose  testimony 
leads  the  multitude  to  receive  our  Lord  as  the  Ghrist. 

If  we  take  the  alternative,  but  less  probable  text, 
the  multitude  in  both  verses  will  be  one  and  the  same. 

(18)  For  this  cause  the  people— ^.e.  (see  last 
verse),  the  multitude  of  verse  12. 

For  that  thev  heard  •  •  .  this  miracle.— The 
emphatic  form  ox  the  sentence  points  out  that  the 
raising  of  Lasams  was  the  miracle  which  carried  the 
entire  conviction  of  the  multitude.  They  had  heard  of 
and  in  some  cases  seen  the  miracles,  but  this  stood  by 
itself,  as  witness  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

(19)  Feroeiye  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  ?— 
The  words  may  be  also  read,  "  Look  how  ye  profit 
nothing "  (imperative) ;  or,  Te  perceive  how  ye  proM 
nothing  (indicative).  Upon  the  whole  this  last  is  to  oe 
preferred.  They  blame  each  other  for  the  failure  of  aJl 
their  plans  (comp.  chap.  xi.  47),  and  prepare  themselves 
to  accept  the  counsel  of  Gaiaphas. 

Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him.— They 
use  terms  which  express  the  bitterness  of  their  despair. 
They  who  had  asked  in  scorn,  "  Have  az^  of  the  rulers 
or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  himr'  who  called 
"cursed"  "this  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law" 
who  followed  Him  (chap.  vii.  48,  49),  have  heard  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  express  tneir  belief  in  Him;  and  now, 
see  Him  whom  they  are  seeking  to  kill,  borne  as  the 
Messiah  at  the  head  of  a  throng  of  pilgrims. 

The  words  rendered  "  gone  after  nim  "  applv  that 
thev  had  gone  awav  from  memselves,  and  rmectea  their 
authority ;  and  had  then  gone  after  Him.  (uomp.  Note 
on  verse  11.) 

(^)  And  there  were  certain  Greeks.— Gomp. 
Note  on  chap.  vii.  35,  where  we  have  the  same  word  in 
the  original,  and  Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  29;  and  xi.  20.  They 
were  not  Hellenists,  i,e,,  Greek  Jews,  bat  jBeUene*,  %js,t 
Gentiles. 


Certain  Greek  Protelytei 


ST.  JOHN,  XII. 


Seek  to  9ee  Jems. 


among  them  that  came  np  to  worship 
at  the  feast :  ^^^J  the  same  came  there- 
fore to  Philip,  which  was  of  Bethsaida 
of  Glalilee,  and  desired  him,  saying,  Sir, 
we  would  see  Jesus.     ^^^  Philip  cometh 


and  telleth  Andrew :  and  agam  Andrew 
and  Philip  tell  Jesus. 

(^)  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying, 
The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man 
should  be  glorified,     <^>  Verily,  yerily, 


Among  them  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast. — The  words  imply  that  fliey  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  np  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  i.e.,  that  though 
Greeks  by  birth,  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Jud^sm.  They  belonged  to  the  class  Imown 
as  "  Proselytes  of  the  Gate."  (Gomp.  Notes  on  ]klatt. 
zziii.  15  and  Acts  viii.  27.) 

(21)  The  same  came  therefore  to  Philip.— We 
have  no  indication  of  the  time  when,  or  of  the  place 
where,  these  words  were  spoken.  St.  John  alone  gives 
OS  this  incident,  and  he  gives  us  this  incident  only, 
of  all  that  occurred,  as  we  know  from  the  earlier 
Gospels,  between  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the 
Last  Supper;  and  he  relates  this  coming  of  the 
Greeks  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ta/ct  itself  but  for 
that  of  the  discourse  which  followed  upon  it.  He  is 
careful,  therefore,  only  to  mention  it,  and  is  not  con- 
cerned, for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view,  with  any  of  the 
historic  details.  The  last  words  of  the  discourse 
(verse  36)  do,  however,  intimate  that  they  were  followed 
by  a  retirement  from  public  teachine,  and  from  public 
appearance  in  Jerusalem.  They  womd,  then,  be  among 
the  last  words  spoken  in  the  Temple  before  the  re- 
tirement to  Bethany,  on  the  evening  of  what  we 
call  Wednesday.  (Comp.  Luke  xxi.  37.)  They  were 
uttered,  probably,  in  the  Gourt  of  the  Gentiles,  as  He 
passed  from  the  Gourt  of  the  Women,  which,  as  the 
most  public  place  for  Jewish  assemblies,  was  the  f re- 
auent  scene  of  His  teaching.  On  the  previous  day, 
the  Gourt  of  the  Gentiles  had  been  cleansed  from  the 
traffic  and  merchandise  which  had  been  customary  in 
it,  and  the  temple  had  been  declared  to  be  "  a  house 
of  prayer /or  all  naMona"  The  court  of  the  Gentiles 
was  divided  from  the  inner  square  of  the  Temple  by  a 
stone  fence,  bearing  upon  pulars,  placed  at  regular 
distances,  the  following  words  in  Greek  and  Latin : — 
"  No  alien  must  pass  within  the  fence  round  the  Temple 
and  the  court.  If  any  one  be  caught  doing  so,  he  must 
blame  himself  for  the  death  that  will  fmlow."  This 
prohibition  was  known  before,  from  Josephus  {AiU,  xv. 
11,  5);  but  in  our  own  day  one  of  the  very  slabs, 
bearing  the  exact  words,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
Ganneau  during  the  excavations  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  (Comp.  Note  on  Acts  xxii.  28,  29, 
and  especially  the  Note  on  Mark  xi.  17.)  The  events 
and  the  words  of  these  days  must  have  brought  strange 
thoughts  to  the  minds  of  proselytes,  men  who  were 
worshippers  of  the  one  Qod  by  personal  conviction, 
and  not  because  of  the  faith  of  tneir  ancestors;  and 
with  hearts  filled  with  wonder  as  to  what  these  things 
meant — half-grasping,  it  may  be,  the  truth  that  this 
middle  wall  of  partition  should  be  broken  down — ^they 
ask  for  a  special  interview  with  Jesus.  (Comp. 
Eph.  ii.  12  et  seq.) 

Which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Oalilee.— The 
mention  of  this  place  again  here  seems  to  intend  that 
it  should  be  told  as  exphuning  why  these  Greeks  came 
to  Philip.  They  may  have  themselves  come  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida,  or  from  one  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Deoapolis. 

(22)  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew.— It  is 
a  striking  coincidence,  and  perhaps  more  than  this, 
that  the  Greeks  thus  came  into  connection  with  the 


only  Apostles  who  bear  Greek  names ;  and  majr  them- 
selves nave  had  some  special  connection  by  birth,  or 
residence,  or  culture  with  Greek  civilisation.  The 
names  have  occurred  together  before  (chaps,  i  44 ;  ri. 
7,  8):  they  were  fellow-townsmen  and  friends.  But 
Andrew  was  also  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  and  is  one  of 
the  first  group  of  four  in  the  apostolic  band.  (Comp. 
Idark  xiii.  3.)  The  Greeks  then  naturally  come  to 
Philip,  and  Philip  consults  his  friend  Andrew,  who  is 
in  a  position  of  greater  intimacy  with  the  Lord  than  he 
himself  is,  and  tney  come  together  and  tell  Jesus. 

(23)  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.— The 
words  are  rather  the  utterance  of  the  thoughts  of  His 
own  mind,  which  this  visit  of  the  Greeks  sngg^«, 
than  an  answer.  They  are  spoken  to  the  A]X)stles,  but 
the  narrative  is  too  compressed  for  us  to  know  whether 
any  answer  was  given  to  the  Greeks  apart  from  this. 
The  explanation  which  is  most  probable  is  that  the 
Greeks  neard  this  discourse,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  an 
answer  to  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  to  the  words 
th&7  wished  to  have  spoken  to  Him. 

The  hour  is  come.— This  approach  of  men  from 
outside  the  limits  of  Judaism  who  have  been  admitted 
within  its  pale,  and  who  now,  when  priests  and  rulers  are 
seeking  to  kill  Him,  are  seeking  to  render  Him  homage, 
brings  back  again  the  thought  of  the  scattered  sheep, 
for  whose  gathering  the  Shepherd's  life  must  be  hud 
down  (chap.  x.  16 — ^19).  They  are  the  first-fruits  of 
the  great  nocks  of  humanity,  and  their  presence  is  as 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  which  sounds  the  fatal  bat 
glorious  hour.  That  hour  marked  out  in  the  counsels  of 
God,  and  ever  present  in  His  own  thoughts,  has  now  come. 

That  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified.^ 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  in  His  ascension  and  return 
to  the  glory  of  Heaven.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xviL 
1,  2,  5.)  But  the  immediate  connection  implies  that 
He  regards  the  extension  of  his  Messianic  work,  and 
the  acceptance  of  His  truth  by  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  connec- 
tion implies  also  that  He  regards  His  own  death  as  the 
dark  path  which  must  be  trodden  before  the  path  of 
glory  can  be  entered. 

(24)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.— He  is 
passing  to  the  deeper  truth  which  underlies  BKs  words, 
and  c^ls  attention  to  what  He  is  about  to  sav  by  the 
usual  and  solemn  "  Verily,  verily."  (Comp.  Iwote  on 
chap.  i.  51.) 

Except  a  com  of  wheat  faU  into  the  groiind 
and  die. — ^The  truth  is  one  of  those  of  tho  spirit- 
world,  lying  beyond  the  ordinary  language  of  men. 
He  prepares  them  for  it  by  what  we  caUtlie  analoey  of 
a  pnysical  law,  but  what  is  really  an  instance  <a  the 
workmg  of  the  great  law  of  life,  which  Grod  has  given 
to  the  moral  and  physical  worlds  alike.  All  knew  thai 
a  grain  of  wheat,  though  containing  in  itself  the  germs 
of  life,  would  remain  alone,  and  not  really  live  unless 
it  fell  to  the  earth.  Then  the  life-germs  would  burst 
forth,  and  the  single  grain,  in  its  own  death,  would  pTO 
life  to  blade,  and  stalk,  and  ear  of  com.  Its  dea^  then 
was  the  true  life,  for  it  released  the  inner  life-power 
which  the  husk  before  held  captive ;  and  this  lif  e-pover 
multiplying  itself  in  successive  grains  would  clotoe  the 
whole  field  with  a  harvest  of  much  fruit. 
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The  Seed  amd  tlie  Harvest, 


ST.  JOHN,  XII. 


Life  lost  and  Life  kept 


I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
much  fruit.  <25)  g^  that  loveth  his  life 
«hall  lose  it ;"  and  he  that  hateth  his 
life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 


a  Matt  la  aa 


eternal.  <^J  If  any  man  serve  me,  let 
him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there 
shall  also  my  servant  be :  if  any  man 
Berve  me,  him  will  my  Father  honour. 

^^)  Now  is  my  soul    troubled;   and 
what  shall  I  say?     Father,   save  me 


This  law  Ohrist  now  teaclies  to  be  a  law  also  of  the 
moral  world,  and  one  to  which  His  own  life  is  subject. 
Here  too  life  issnes  from  death.  The  moral  power 
which  is  the  life  of  the  world  finds  its  source  in  the 
death  of  the  Son  of  man.  "  He  is  life."  "  In  Him  is 
life."  "  He  quickens  whom  He  will."  "  Whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  hath  eternal  Hfe."  These  truths 
this  Gospel  has  told  us  again  and  again :  but  Christ  now 
tells  that  while  He  is  stul  on  earth  this  life  exists,  but 
in  its  germs ;  and  that  in  His  death  it  ¥dll  burst  forth, 
and  grow  up,  and  multiply  itself  in  the  great  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  prophecy.  The 
histonr  of  all  that  is  best,  and  truest,  ana  noblest  in  the 
life  01  eighteen  centuries  comes  to  us  as  the  fulfilment. 
Hearts  hardened,  sinful,  dead,  that  have  been  led  to 
think  of  His  death,  and  in  thoughts  of  it  have  felt 
germs  of  life  springing  up  and  bursting  the  husks  of 
their  former  prison,  and  growing  up  into  living  powers 
which  have  changed  their  whole  being;  this  is  the 
individual  fulfilment  that  has  come  to  many  and  may 
come  to  all. 

(25)  He  that  loveth  his  life  shaU  lose  it.— 
The  reading  here  is  uncertain,  and  may  be,  perhaps 
with  slightly  more  probabili^  is.  He  that  loveth  his  hfe 
loses  tt—^.e.,  that  tne  loss  of  life  is  not  in  the  future 
only,  but  that  in  the  present,  in  every  moment  when  a 
man  loves  and  seeks  to  save  his  own  fife,  he  is  then,  and 
by  that  very  seeking,  actually  losing  it. 

The  words  of  this  verse  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
earlier  Qospels,  and  have  been  explained  in  Notes  on 
Matt.  X.  39 ;  xvi.  25 ;  Mark  viiL  35 ;  Luke  ix.  24  ;  xvii. 
33.  The  disciples  had  heard  them  laid  down  as  the 
law  of  their  own  life  and  work.  They  now  hear  the 
mysterious  words  again,  and  they  are  asserted  as  the 
law  to  which  even  His  life  is  submitted.  There  is  even 
in  His  human  nature  a  physical  and  emotional  life  which 
would  shrink  from  sacrifice  and  death  (verse  27 ;  oomp. 
Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  39),  but  in  self-sacrifice  and  death 
is  His  own  glory  and  the  life  of  the  world.  There  is  in 
all  human  nature  a  principle  which  would  seek  as  the 
highest  good  the  life  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul,  as 
distinct  from  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit,  and  would 
shrink  from  sacrifice  and  death ;  but  the  true  principle 
of  life  is  of  the  spirit,  and  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
desires  of  the  lower  physical  and  emotional  life  is  that 
spiritual  life  realised. 

(^)  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me. 
— ^The  close  connection  of  verses  23 — ^25  make  it  certain 
that  the  spiritual  law  of  sacrifice  is  there  applied  to  the 
life  of  our  Lord  Himself.  This  verse  makes  it  equally 
certain  that  the  law  is  applied  to  those  who  follow 
Him.  The  point  of  the  whole  teaching  is  missed  unless 
we  think  of  the  Greeks  as  present.  They  had  come 
as  volunteer  disdples.  Did  they  know  what  the  dis- 
cioleship  was  P  Were  they  prepared  to  follow  Him  in 
self-sacrifice,  that  through  sacrifice  they  may  obtain 
eternal  life  ?  It  had  been  the  condition  of  earlier  dis- 
cipleship.  It  is  laid  down  for  the  new  disciples,  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  older  ones  who  in  the  dkrk  days 
that  have  now  come  were  to  learn  what  sacrifice 
meant.  The  Greeks  needed  no  less  than  the  Hebrews 
to  learn  it ;  the  men  of  a  wider  civilisation  and  more 


philosophic  thought  no  less  than  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  and  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem.  All  self-seeking, 
whether  in  the  coarser  forms  of  pleasure  and  power  or 
in  the  more  refined  forms  of  emotion  and  thought,  is 
self-lovinff;  all  self-sacrifice,  whether  in  the  d^y 
round  of  duty  to  man  or  in  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
self  to  God,  18  self -saving.  Setf -seeking  is  always  akin 
to,  and  of  ttimes  one  with,  hatred  of  others ;  and  hatred 
is  death.  Self-sacrifice  is  akin  to,  and  one  with,  love  to 
others ;  and  love  is  life. 

And  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant 
be. — This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
man  for  which  the  hour  had  already  come.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  xvii.  24.) 

If  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 
honour. — The  condition  is  the  same  as  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse,  the  difference  of  that  which 
follows  upon  the  condition  again  bringing  out  in  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning  the  law  of  hfe  through 
sacrifice: 

"let  him  foUow  Me"  .  . 


"If  any  man 
serve  Me," 


"him    ,will    my    Father 
honour"  .  .  . 


"he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this 
world  " 


"shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eter- 
nal." 

The  honour  of  the  servant  after  his  work  is  done  is 
in  the  same  relation  to  that  work  as  the  glorv  of  the 
Son  of  man  is  to  His  work.  This  honour  will  consist 
in  his  being  where  the  Son  of  man  is ;  and  this  will  be 
the  Father^s  pft  (chap.  xvii.  24). 

(^)  Now  IS  my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall 
I  say  P— -The  word  rendered  "  soul "  is  the  same  word 
as  that  rendered  "  life  "  in  verse  25.  (Comp.  especially 
Matt.  xvi.  25,  26.)  It  is  the  seat  of  the  natural  feelings 
and  emotions,  and,  as  the  fatal  hour  approaches,  our 
Lord  is  in  that  region  of  His  human  life  troubled. 
There  is  a  real  shrmking  from  the  darkness  of  the 
death  which  is  at  hand.  The  conflict  exists  but  for  a 
moment,  but  in  all  its  f  earf  ulness  is  real,  and  then  the 
cup  of  the  world's  woe  is  seized  and  drunk  to  its  bitter 
dregs.  Men  have  sometimes  wondered  that  St.  John 
passes  over  the  agony  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
out  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  is  here,  and  the  very 
words  of  Matt.  xxvi.  39  are  echoed.  Men  have  won- 
dered, too,  that  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  man  a  struggle 
such  as  this  could  have  had  even  a  moment's  place. 
Not  a  few,  indeed,  would  at  any  cost  read  the  words 
otherwise.  But  they  cannot  be  read  otherwise,  either 
on  the  written  page  or  in  the  hearts  of  men.  'Ihat 
troubled  soul  asked,  "What  shaU  I  say?"  Blessed 
reality !  In  that  struggle  humanity  struggled,  and  in 
that  victory  humanity  won. 

Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.— It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  first  words  of  this  sentence  are  a  prayer, 
or  whether  they  should  be  read  as  a  question.  In  the 
latter  case  the  meaning  would  be,  "  Wnat  shall  I  say  ? 
Shall  I  say,  Father  save  Me  from  this  hour  P  But  no : 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  I  cannot  shrink 
back  or  seek  to  be  delivered  from  it."    As  a  prayer 
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TJie  Voice  from  Ueaven, 


ST.  JOHN,  XII. 


The  JudgmetU  of  this  World- 


from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came 
I  unto  this  hour.  ^^^  Father,  glorify 
thy  name.  Then  came  there  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying ^  I  have  both  glorified 
it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  (®)  The 
people  therefore,  that  stood  by,  and 
heard  i7,  said  that  it  thundered :  others 


said.  An  angel  spake  to  him.  (^)  Jesu» 
answered  and  said,  This  voice  came  not 
because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes. 
(31)  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world : 
now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be 
cast  out.  <^>  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men,  unto 


the  meaning  would  be — "  Father,  sare  Mo  from  this 
hour ;  but  &r  this  cause,  that  I  may  be  saved  from  it, 
came  I  unto  this  hour.  The  moment  of  agony  is  the 
moment  of  victory." 

The  real  difficuJir  of  the  verse  lies  in  the  words  "  for 
this  cause,"  for  which  a  meaning  must  be  sought  in  the 
context.  No  interpretation  of  them  is  free  from  ob- 
jection, but  that  which  seems  to  have,  upon  the  whole 
most  probability,  imderstands  them  as  referring  to  the 
words  which  follow,  and  reads  the  clause,  "Father, 
glorify  Thy  name,'*  as  part  of  this  verse.  The  sense 
of  the  whole  passage  would  therefore  be,  **  Father,  save 
Me  from  this  hour ;  but  Thy  will,  not  Mine,  be  done ; 
for  this  cause  came  I  unto  tms  hour,  that  Thy  name  be 
glorified ;  Father,  glorify  Thy  name."  (Comp.  Note 
on  Luke  xii.  49,  50.) 

(^)  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  —  The  pronoun 
"  Thy  "  is  emphatic.  The  Son's  will  is  one  with  that 
of  the  Father ;  the  Son's  glory  is  in  the  glorifying  the 
Father's  name.  Comp.  the  opening  cl&use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Note  on  ]klatt.  vi  9  e<  seq.)  and  in  this 
context  Note  on  verse  23. 

Then  came  there  a  voice  from,  heayen.— 
The  words  mean,  not  that  a  sound  came  from  heaven, 
but  that  there  was  heard  an  articulate  voice  (comp. 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  8) ;  and  that  St.  John  intended  his 
readers  to  understand  this  cannot  be  questioned.  He 
records  here  a  fact  parallel  to  those  recorded  by  the 
other  Evangelists  at  the  Baptism  (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  Mark 
i.  11;  Luke  iv.  22),  and  at  the  Tiansfignration  (Matt. 
xvii.  5 ;  Mark  ix.  7 ;  Luke  ix.  35),  and  parallel  to  that 
to  which  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  have  testified  (Acts  ix. 
4 ;  xxii.  9 ;  xxvi.  14). 

I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again. — The  words  are  without  limit,  extending  to  the 
whole  past  and  to  the  whole  future  of  (xod's  revelation 
of  Himself  to  man.  The  only  limit  in  the  context 
is  that  this  revelation  is  thought  of  as  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  His  words.  His  works.  His  life  revealing 
the  mercy  and  love  and  m^esty  of  the  Father,  had  to 
many  hearts  glorified  the  Father's  name.  The  wider 
future  is  at  nand.  The  death  and  resurrection  are  to 
reveal  Grod's  character,  and  therefore  glorify  the 
Father's  name  to  all  the  world.  (Comp.  Ex.  xxxiiL  18, 
19 ;  xxxiv.  5—7.) 

(29)  The  people  ....  said  that  it  thundered. 
' — Better,  the  multitude.  Nothing  could  be  stronger 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  narrative  was  written  l)y 
one  who  was  present  at  the  events  of  which  he  tells, 
than  the  way  in  which  these  thoughts  of  the  people  at 
the  time  are  preserved  to  us.  Their  insertion  by  a  later 
hand  is  all  but  impossible;  and  they  are.  moreover, 
opposed  to  what  must  be  assumed  as  the  object  of 
a  later  writer.  In  a  treatise  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ  there  could  be  no  place  for  them.  In  a  (xospel 
which  assumes  the  truth  that  He  is  divine,  and  does 
not  seek  to  prove  it,  but  to  bear  witness  to  the  life 
which  carries  its  own  proof  (comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  i. 
7 ;  XX.  30,  31),  they  are  evidence  that  the  witness  is 
true.  The  fact  that  St.  John  clearly  means  us  to 
understand  (verse  28)  that  a  distinct  voice  spake  &om 
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heaven  does  not  forbid  our  understanding  abo  that  this 
voice  was  heard  more  or  less  distinctly,  or  was  as  a 
voice  not  heard  at  all,  in  proportion  as  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  were  or  were  not  receptive  of  the  voice  of  God. 
To  some  it  seemed  but  as  natural  thunder,  but  their 
own  Scripture  had  taught  sgjun  and  again  ^Qod 
thundereth  marvellously  with  ms  voice  :  great  things 
doeth  He  which  we  caimot  comprehencU"  and  the 
religious  interpretation  of  nature  hears  everywhere  the 
voice  of  God.  Others,  and  these  must  luve  been 
Pharisees  (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  8,  9),  recognise  a  voioe 
which  is  more  than  that  of  nature  or  of  man,  and  think 
that  an  angel  hath  spoken.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap. 
V.  4.) 

(30)  This  Yoioe  oame  not  because  of  me,  but 
for  your  sakes.— More  exactly,  not  for  My  sake 
did  this  voice  come,  but  for  your  sokes.  These  word& 
are  an  answer  to  the  thoughts,  spoken  and  unspoken,  of 
the  multitude.  Jesus  ^mself  knew  that  the  Father 
heareth  Him  always,  but  this  answer  is  a  sign  to  others. 
(Comp.  chap.  xi.  41,  42.)  He  calls  it  a  voice  in  answer 
to  those  who  said  it  thundered,  or  that  an  angel  had 
spoken.  There  was  that,  then,  which  seemed  to  them 
but  the  thunder's  sound  or  an  angel's  word,  wMch, 
coming  in  answer  to  His  prayer  and  after  His  teaching, 
should  have  been,  to  ears  ready  to  hear  and  minds 
willing  to  receive,  the  voice  of  (iod  witnessing  to  the 
mission  of  His  Son. 

(31)  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world.— 
For  the  word  "judgment"  comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  ui. 
17 — 19andxvi.  11.  There  is  here,  following  on  the 
coming  of  the  Greeks,  which  He  reads  as  a  sign,  and  upon 
the  voice  from  heaven,  which  was  a  si^  for  the  multi- 
tude, the  thought  of  the  Messianic  kmgdom,  of  which 
the  first  members  were  then  present,  and  which  was  to 
comprehend  all  men.  Tins  thought  indudes — (1)  the 
judgment  (condemnatory)  of  this  world;  (2)  the  casting 
out  of  the  prince  of  this  world ;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  His  spiritual  kingdom  (verse  32). 

Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out.—The  title  "  prince  of  this  world  "  was  the  regular 
Rabbinic  title  for  Satan,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
ruler  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  not  being  included  m 
Ins  kingdom.  The  reign  of  the  true  Messiah  is  over 
the  GrentUe  and  Jewish  world  alike ;  Gentiles  as  well 
as  Jews  are  at  this  moment  in  the  temple  listening  to 
Him  ;  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles  have  been  subjects  of 
the  prince  of  this  world  (chap.  viii.  44 ;  Bom.  ii).  The 
world  itself,  as  opposed  to  Cnrist,  is  condemned,  f or  itu 
unbelief  crucifies  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  Besurrection 
and  Ascension  are  Heaven's  witness  that  He  is  the  Son 
of  God.  The  world's  condemnation  is  followed  by  the 
casting  out  of  its  ruler. 

The  whole  future  is  present  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  confidence  of  victory  He  uses  the  emphatic 
"  now "  of  both  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the 
dethronement  of  its  prince.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  tenses  differ.  The  one  is  thought  of 
as  the  immediate  result  of  His  death ;  the  other  is  the 
gradual  victory  of  truth,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  sains 
future  as  the  arawing  all  men  of  the  f ollowincT  verM. 


The  manner  of  His  Death. 


ST.  JOHN,  XII. 


TJie  moral  power  of  the  Cross, 


me.  ^^>  This  he  said,  signifying  what 
death  he  should  die.  <^^  The  people 
answered  him,  We  have  heard  out  of 
the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever:* 


a  Pft.  110.  i. 


and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  man 
must  be  lifted  up  ?  who  is  this  Son  of 
man?  (^>  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you. 


(32)  And  I^  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth.— 
The  pronoun  is  strongly  emphatic.  "And  J,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prince  of  this  world ;  the  conqueror  in 
opposition  to  the  vanquished  foe.  The  conditional 
form,  *'  If  I  be  lifted  np,"  answers  to  the  "  troubled 
soul  *'  of  verse  27.  He  knows  that  it  wUl  be  so,  but 
He  leaves  the  future  to  declare  its  own  truths.  Comp. 
the  phrases,  "  If  it  be  possible,"  "  If  this  may  not  pass 
Away  from  Me  "  (Matt.  zxvi.  99,  42),  and  Note  on  enap. 
xiv.  3.  The  words  "  lifted  up  "  have  occurred  before 
in  chaps,  iii.  14  and  viii.  28;  but  the  context  here 
shows  that  tbev  include  the  thought  of  the  ascension 
into  heaven.  It  is  from  the  heavenly  throne  that  the 
Messiah  will  rule  over  His  spiritual  kmgdom. 

Will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  — Better, .... 
wnio  Myself,  The  words  "all  men"  are  not  to  be 
limited  by  interpretations  which  refer  them  to  nations, 
or  to  elect  persons  within  nations ;  but  are  to  be  taken 
in  all  the  fulness  of  their  width  as  meaning  simply  what 
they  say — *'a2Z."  The  drawing  unto  Himself  is  the 
Jissertion  of  His  rei^  over  the  world,  from  which  the 
prince  of  evil  shall  oe  cast  out.  He  will  Himself  be 
the  centre  of  the  new  kingdom,  from  which  none  shall 
be  shut  out.  These  Gree&  who  are  drawn  to  Him  now 
Jire  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of  which  the  whole 
world  is  the  field,  and  of  which  the  last  day  is  to  be  the 
j^reat  ingathering.  The  word  ''  draw  "  occurs  once  in 
the  New  Testament,  besides  this  passage,  in  a  moral 
sense  (chap.  vi.  44;  comp.  Note  on  it  there).  It  is 
accomplished  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
mission  to  the  Church  was  dependent  on  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord  (chaps.  viL  39  ana  xvi.  7) ;  and  the  promise 
is  fulfilled  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence.  They  are  drawn  by  the  moral  power 
of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  brought 
home  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  no  moral  power 
can  compel  a  will  which  is  free.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
vi.  37.)  The  whole  mission-work  of  the  Church  and 
every  eftort  which  Christianity  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
evil  of  the  world  implies  this  moral  drawing;  and 
implies,  too,  the  power  of  man  to  reject  it.  ^ut  we 
may  not  say  this  moral  power  is  not  leading  men  to 
Christ,  where  we  can  least  trace  it,  and  we  may  not 
-say  that  there  is  any  limit  where  its  influence  ends. 
(Cfomp.  Note  on  1  Pet.  iii.  19.) 

(33)  By  what  death  he  should  die.— Better, 
hy  what  manner  of  death  .  .  .  (Comp.  chap,  xviii  32.) 
Tnie  words  are  the  Apostle*s  interpretation  of  the  say- 
ing of  our  Lord.  He  remembars  it  as  he  has  recorded 
it  twice  before  (chaps,  iii.  14  and  viii.  28),  but  he  adds 
here  words  ("  from  the  earth  ")  which  supply  another 
thought,  though  the  two  thoughts  are  not  mconsistent. 
The  words  bear  the  double  sense,  and  looking  back 
upon  the  fact  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  sees  in  that  a  lifting 
up  which  was  part  of  the  great  moral  victory  over  the 
world,  and  in  the  very  cross  of  shame  he  sees  the 
throne  of  glory. 

(^)  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that 
Christ  abideth  for  ^'tV'  x^  •  •  .—The  term 
"  law "  r^ers  to  the  whoM  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  as  we  have  seen  in  chap.  x.  34.  (Comp.  Note 
there.)  They  may  have  referred  to  such  passages  as 
Pss.  Ixxxix.  36  and  ex.  4;  Isa.  ix.  6;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
This   remark   is   an   instance  of   the  knowledge  of 


Rabbinic  theology  which  interpreted  such  passages  of 
a  temporal  Messianic  reign.  They  had  witnessed  His 
triumphal  entry  into  the  royal  ci^,  and  had  joined  in 
the  acclamations  which  hailed  Him  as  their  King. 
They  expected  Him  to  free  them  from  Boman  bondage, 
and  to  rule  over  them  in  an  earthly  paradise  to  which 
there  should  be  no  end.  The  Chnst  they  thought  was 
to  abide  for  ever. 

How  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of  man  must  be 
lifted  up?— His  words  have  conveyed  to  them  the 
idea  of  His  death,  and  we  find  "  lifted  up  "  used  not 
unfrequently  in  the  Babbinical  writings  in  this  sense ; 
but  they  do  not  understand  more  than  this.  It  con- 
tradicts all  their  visions  of  a  Messianic  reign.  The 
Son  of  man  to  be  lifted  up !  What  meant,  tnen,  sudi 
words  as  these — '*  And  there  was  given  him  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  king- 
dom tnat  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  "  (Dan.  vii.  14)  P 
They  cannot  reconcile  these  things,  and  they  ask  Him  to 
expbin  them. 

He  had  not  at  this  time  used  the  exact  words  they 
quote,  if  St.  John  has  given  to  us  the  conversation  in 
full,  but  they  occur  in  chap.  iii.  14,  and  the  title  "  Son 
of  man  "  occurs  in  this  context  in  verse  23.  It  was, 
moreover,  present  to  their  thoughts  from  the  passage 
in  Daniel,  and  must  have  been  familiarly  known  as 
used  by  Christ  of  Himself.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
i.  51.) 

Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?— "  Who  is  this  Son 
of  man?"  they  would  say.  "We  know  who  is  the 
Sen  of  man  who  is  to  abide  for  ever,  but  this  Son  of 
man  who  is  to  die  we  know  not."  The  words  express 
that  they  are  wavering  in  their  attachment  to  Him. 
The  question  was  asked  probably  on  the  Wednesday. 
It  came  midway  between  the  "  Hosanna  "  of  the  eutiy 
into  Jerusalem  and  the  "  Crucify  him ! "  of  the  trial. 

The  words  are  remarkable  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  sudden  changes  of  feeling  which  swayed  the  multi* 
tude  from  the  pole  of  faith  to  that  of  rejection.  They 
heard  words  from  Christ  or  saw  works  done  by  Him 
which  carried  conviction  to  all  minds ;  but  then  there 
came  some  technical  interpretation  of  an  Old  Testament 
passage  declaring  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  and  in 
the  cooler  moments,  when  no  word  was  speaking  to  the 
ear  and  no  work  presented  itself  to  the  eye,  this  test 
seemed  fatal  to  the  claim,  and  disbelief  took  the  place 
of  belief,  and  hatred  that  of  love.  We  have  met  this 
again  and  again  in  the  case  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees, 
^ey  did  not,  we  may  well  believe,  during  the  last  days, 
leave  an^  means  untried  by  which  they  might  move  the 
fickle  mmds  of  the  masses.    (Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  20.) 

(35)  Then  Jesus  said  unto  tnem,  Yet  a  little 
while  is  the  light  with  you.— It  is  better,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  to  read  Therefore  for  "  Then."  The 
word  connects  what  follows  closely  with  what  has  gone 
before.  It  was  because  of  their  question  that  Jesus 
said  this.  And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  "  He  answered 
them,*'  because  what  He  said  was  not  a  direct  answer. 
They  are  asking  questions  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
spirit,  if  not  tlie  very  words,  of  the  formal,  literal  ob- 
jectors who  had,  with  like  technicalities,  stifled  the  truth 
whenever  it  was  springing  up  in  their  minds.    Such 
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WcUking  in  Lighty  and  in  Da/rhieaa,  ST.    JOHW,    XII. 


ThefuyUTnent  of  Prophecy^ 


Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  dark- 
ness come  upon  you :  for  he  that  walketh 
in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he 
goeth.  (^^  While  ye  have  light,  believe 
in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  light.  These  things  spake  Jesus, 
and  departed,  and  did  hide  himself  from 
them. 


laa.  6S.   1: 
Rom.  la  l& 


<^  But  though  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed 
not  on  him :  (^)  that  tiie  saying  of  Esaias 
the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he 
spake.  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our 
report?"  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  been  revealed  ?  ^^^  Therefore 
they  could  not  believe,   because  that 


questions  cannot  be  really  answered,  because  they  are 
not  really  c^uestions.  And  now  the  day  has  gone,  and 
the  night  is  at  hand.  The  old  thought  comes  back  to 
Him  (chaps,  ix.  4;  xi.  9).  The  last  rays  of  light  are 
shinine^.  It  is  but  a  little  while,  and  He  warns  them 
with  aU  the  solemnity  of  this  thought. 

Walk  while  ye  have  the  l^ht,  lest  darkness 
oome  upon  you.— The  better  readio^  is,  Walk 
according  as  ye  have  the  light — i.e.,  "  '\^lk  as  men 
who  are  conscious  that  the  Hght  is  among  them,  use 
four  opportunities;  do  not  ask  questions  to  raise  ob- 
jections, but  ask  them  in  order  that  you  may  know 
the  truth."  The  man  who  thus  used  the  light  would 
by  no  means  walk  in  darkness,  but  would  have  the 
light  of  life  (chap.  viii.  12).  For  him  that  neglected 
to  use  the  means  and  faculty  he  had,  both  would 
cease  to  exist.    (Gomp.  Note  on  Bom.  i.  21.) 

The  words  *'  come  upon,*'  or  "  overtake,*'  is  used  of 
some  sudden  seizure.  There  are  two  parallels  in 
Biblical  Greek,  '*  But  ye,  brethren,  are  not  m  darkness 
that  the  day  should  avertaJce  you  as  a  thief  "  (1  Thess. 
V.  4),  and  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  oiU  "  (Num. 
xxxii.23). 

He  that  walketh  in  darkness.— Gomp.  Notes  in 
ch^s.  viii.  12;  ix.  4;  xi.  9;  and  1  John  ii.  ll. 

Knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.— The  last  word 
means  "  goeth  away,*'  "  departeth."  The  frequent  use 
of  the  word  by  St.  John  to  express  departure  to  the 
other  world  suggests  that  meaning  here.  He  was  goin^ 
away.  They  abk,  "  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  who  ia  Tiftea 
up,"  ''who  goes  awayP"  He  warns  them  lest  dark- 
ness  seize  them,  and  they  go  away  into  darkness.  In 
the  next  four  chapters  the  same  word  is  used  twelve 
times  of  Christ's  aeparture.    (Comp.  e.g.  xiii.  3,  33,  36.) 

(36)  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the 
light. — Better,  as  above,  Accordina  as  ye  have  the 
light.  The  words  are  repeated  and  placed  in  the  most 
emphatic  position  in  the  sentence. 

That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light.— 
Better,  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  liaht,  (Gomp.  for 
this  phrase  Notes  on  chap.  xvii.  12 ;  Luke  x.  6,  ana  xvi. 
8 ;  also  Eph.  v.  8.)  The  thought  here  is  the  one 
familiar  in  St.  John,  that  the  believer  should  become 
like  unto  Him  in  whom  he  believed.  Those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  light  should  receive  light,  and  become 
themselves  centres  whence  Hght  should  radiate  to 
others  and  illumine  their  own  paths. 

These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed.— 
(Gomp.  Note  on  Luke  xxi.  37.)  He  retired  probably  to 
Bethany. 

(37)  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
before  them.— The  words  "  before  them  "  mean  "  in 
their  presence,"  "  before  their  eyes."  They  refer  to 
the  multitude  (verse  34).  St.  Jolm's  narrative  implies, 
therefore,  that  the  "  signs  "  of  the  earlier  Gospels  were 
well  known.  He  has  himself  recorded  but  six  miracles, 
and  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  ilie  feeding  the 
five  thousand,  belong  to  the  JudsBan  ministry.  (Gomp. 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  11.) 
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Yet  they  believed  not  on  him.— This  is  the 
writer's  comment  on  the  general  result  of  Ghrist'a 
work  at  the  close  of  His  public  teaching.  This  too  ia 
said  of  the  multitude,  the  people  as  a  whoje.  Ther» 
were,  of  course,  not  a  few  who  were  then  walking 
according  as  they  had  light,  but  it  was  not  so  with  th» 
many.  Rejection  and  not  acceptance  was  the  result  of 
Ghrist's  personal  work  on  earth ;  yet  rejection  accom- 
panied, as  on  this  day,  by  signs  which  pointed  to  & 
world-wide  acceptance.  "He  came  unto  His  own,  and 
His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God» 
even  to  tiiem  uk&i  believe  on  His  name  "  (chap.  i.  11, 12). 

(38)  That  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet 
might  be  fulfilled. — This  is  the  first  instance  in  this 
Grospel  of  a  phrase  familiar  to  us  alreadv  from  ita 
frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Matthew.  We  shall  find  it 
agaminchaps.  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  9, 32 ;  xix. 
24, 26.  Its  frequency  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tho 
two  Gospels  which  are  most  allied  to  Hebrew  modes  of 
thought.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  both  regard  tho 
events  of  our  Lord's  life  as  fulfiUmg  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  These  prophecies  fore- 
told what  in  the  divine  plan  was  destined  to  occur, 
and  therefore  the  events  are  regarded  as  occurring,  ia 
order  that  the  vriU  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  prophecy, 
m^  be  fulfiUed.     (Gomp.  Note  on  Matt,  i  22.) 

Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  .  .  . — 
The  quotation  is  from  the  Greek  version  of  Isa.  liii.  1. 
That  prophecy  was  by  all  understood  of  the  Messiah. 
The  prophet's  lamentation  of  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
phetic message  b]^  the  people  is  here  placed  by  th» 
liVan^elist,  in  his  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  lips  of  ih» 
Messiah  Himself,  as  He,  in  the  fuller  meaning, 
addresses  the  Father  with  the  words,  ''Who  hafli 
believed  our  report  P  "  (Gomp.  the  words  as  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  in  Bom.  x.  16.)  Here  the  "  our  report "  means 
tiie  "truth  which  we  have  declared  unto  thenu"  (So 
Jer.  X.  22,  Gal.  iii.  2.) 

And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed? — Gomp.  Notes  on  Luke  i.  51.  and 
Acts  xiiL  17.  The  phrase  was  used,  as  in  Isa.  Ii.  9.  Iii. 
10,  to  express  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  here  refers 
especiallv  to  the  power  of  the  Lord  manifested  in  the 
wnole  life  of  Ghnst.  The  signs  whidi  were  revelations 
of  this  power  are,  of  course,  prominent  in  the  thought> 
and  the  question  strongly  expresses  the  negative  of  the 
previous  verse. 

(38)  Therefore  they  could  not  belieye,  be- 
cause.—The  words  refer  to  those  which  have  gone 
before,  not  to  those  which  follow,  and  then  by  an 
addition  give  the  reason  more  fully.  "It  was  on  ac- 
count of  me  divine  will  expressed  in  Isaiah's  prophecy.** 
"  It  was  therefore,  namely,  because  Isaiah  said  again.** 

The  words,  "  they  could  not  believe,**  must  be  taken 
in  their  plain  meaning  as  expressing  impossibility. 
The  Apostle  is  looking  ^k  upon  the  national  rejection 
of  Ghrist,  and  seeks  a  reason  for  it.  He  remembers 
how  our  Lord  Himself  had  explained  His  method  of 


The  Blinded  Eyes  and  Hardened  HearU.    ST.    JOHN,    XIL  Hdf-faUh  of  many  Chief  RuUm. 


Esaias  said  again,  (^>  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes/  and  hardened  their  heart ; 
that  they  shonld  not  see  with  their  eyes, 
nor  understand  with  thevr  heart,  and  be 
converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 
(^)  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he 
saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him. 
<^>  Nevertheless     among    the    chief 
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rulers  also  many  believed  on  him ;  but 
because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not 
confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue:  (^^  for  they  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God.* 

(^^  Jesus  cried  and    said,  He    that 
believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me, 


teaching  by  parables,  and  has  based  it  npon  this  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  (IkLitt.  xiii.  14).  The  principle  was 
that  which  has  been  repeated  in  His  last  public  words 
(verses  35  and  36) ;  that  power  used  is  increased,  and 
power  neglected  destroys  itself.  Here,  then,  in  these 
l^rophetic  words  was  the  reason  they  could  not  believe. 
Wimd  rejection  had  been  followed  by  rejection  which 
was  no  longer  within  the  power  of  the  vnll.  With  this 
statement  of  St.  John's  should  be  compiued  our  Lord's 
words  on  the  same  subject  in  chaps,  v.  40  and  vi.  37, 
Notes,  and  St.  Paul's  arguments  in  Itom.  ix. — ^zi 

(40)  He  hath  bllndea  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  heart  .  .  •  . — These  words  are  quoted  three 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord,  as  we  have 
seen,  quotes  them  as  explaining  His  own  teaching 
(Matt.  xiii.  14) ;  St.  John  quotes  them  here  to  explain 
the  rejection  of  that  teaching ;  St.  Paul  (quotes  them 
in  Acts  xxTiii.  26,  to  explam  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Jews  at  Borne.  Yet  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  prophet  and  those  who  quote  him  are  all 
witnesses  that  within  Israel  there  were  eyes  which 
were  not  blinded  and  hearts  which  were  not  hardened. 
Isaiah,  and  John,  and  Paul,  were  all  Jews;  and  our 
Lord  Himself  was,  in  His  human  nature,  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  Isaiah's  prophecy  is  accompanied  by  the 
promise  of  a  holv  seed  (verse  13) ;  St.  John  quotes  these 
words,  and  adds  that  "even  of  the  rulers  many 
believed  "  (verse  42) ;  St.  Paul  quotes  them  when  "  some 
believed  the  things  which  were  spoken  and  some 
believed  not "  (verse  24) ;  our  Lord  quotes  them,  and 
immediately  says,  "  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 
see,  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear."  There  is,  indeed, 
a  judicial  blinding  and  a  judicial  hardening — ^let  no 
man  therefore  presume;  but  these  come  only  to  eyes 
that  will  not  to  see,  and  to  hearts  that  will  not  to  hear 
— ^let  no  man  therefore  despair.  The  quotation  in  this 
place  does  not  follow  exactly  either  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Greek  of  the  passage  in  Isaiim.  In  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
in  the  Authorised  version,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to 
"  make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat."  .  .  .  The  Greek 
text  says  simply,  "The  heart  of  this  people  was 
hardeneid."  ...  St.  John  represents  the  action 
which  God  commanded  to  be  done  as  done  by  Himself, 
and  speaks  of  it  in  the  past  tense. 

And  I  should  heal  them.— The  pronoun  here 
refers  to  Christ.  St.  John  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  has  made  Gk>d  ("  He  ")  the  author  of  the 
judicial  blindness  and  hardness,  and  represents  Christ 
as  the  physician.  This  clause  is,  however,  not  to  be 
taken  separately,  but  is  governed  by  "that  not"  which 
precedes.  The  effect  of  their  not  turning  was  that 
Christ  could  not  heal  them. 

On  the  whole  verse  comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xiii.  14,  and 
Acts  xxviii.  26. 

(41)  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw 
his  glory.— The  better  text  is,  .  .  .  because  he 
eato  His  glory.  (Comp.  Note  on  the  reading  in  chap, 
xii  17.)  The  result  of  seeing  His  glory  was  that  he 
spoke  of  Him.    This  is  St.  John's  intoipretation  of  the 


prophecy.  Isaiah  himself  tells  us,  "  I  saw  also  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple  "  (chap.  vi.  1).  But  no  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time.  The  Word  is  the  express  image  of 
His  Person.  This  glorjp'  was  of  the  pre-incamate  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginmng  with  God,  and  was  God. 

(^)  Nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also 
many  believed  on  him. — This  is  stronglv  asserted 
in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the  nation. 
There  were,  notwithstanding,  many  eyen  in  the  San- 
hedrin  itself  who  believed  on  Him. 

But  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not 
confess. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ix.  22.  It  seems  from 
the  present  passage  that  the  Pharisees  were  the  most 
determined  foes  of  Christ,  and  that  even  the  rulers 
were  kept  in  awe  by  their  threat  of  excommunication. 
This  submission  to  the  Pharisees'  yoke  which  kept  them 
from  Christ  was  itself  blinding  their  eves  and  hardening 
their  hearts.  They  are  at  once,  thereiore,  the  exception 
to,  and  the  illustration  of,  the  principle  of  which  St. 
John  was  speaking.  They  had  the  power  to  see  tiie 
truth,  but  tney  IumI  not  the  will  to  face  boldly  the 
results  of  their  own  convictions,  and  the  unused  power 
ceased  to  exist.    (Comp.  Bom.  x.  10.) 

(4S)  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God.— For  "pnuse"  read  in 
both  instances  glory.  "  The  glory  which  comes  from 
men  more  than  the  glory  which  came  from  Grod." 
Comp.  Note  on  chap.  y.  44,  where  the  truth  is  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question  by  our  Lord.  Here  it  expUuns 
the  fact  that  there  were  men  who  believed,  and  yet  did 
not  publicly  confess  their  faith.  There  our  Lord's 
question  goes  deeper,  and  asserts  that  the  seeking  of 
tne  glory  which  comes  from  men  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  true  belief  in  God. 

(44)  The  last  few  verses  (37—43)  have  given  us  the 
thoughts  of  St.  John  as  he  looked  back  on  the  unbelief 
of  Judaism.  He  had  given  our  Lord's  closing  word  in 
verse  36,  and  there  stated  that  He  hid  Himself  from 
them.  He  now  gives  other  words  of  our  Lord  con- 
demning the  unbelief  of  which  he  had  been  speaking, 
and  of  which  the  probable  explanation  is  that  they  are 
a  summary  of  words  previously  uttered  by  our  Lord, 
but  grouped  together  here  as  specially  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  which  he  is  writing.  For  the  remaining 
verses  of  this  chapter,  the  Notes  will  therefore  consist 
chiefly  of  reference  to  earlier  passages  where  the  same 
words  have  already  occurred. 

(44)  Jesus  cried  and  said.  —  Comp.  Notes  on 
chap,  vii  28,  37.  This  forbids  our  understanding  these 
words  of  any  private  discourse  addressed  to  the 
disdples.  The  phrase  implies  public  teaching  addressed 
to  the  multitude,  and  it  may  hie  inferred  that  there  was 
some  such  teaching  after  verse  36. 

(^)  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on 
me. — ^These  words  do  not  occur  literally  in  any  discourse 
of  our  Lord  which  we  now  have,  but  the  tnought  has 
met  us  again  and  again.  (Comp.  chaps,  v.  36 ;  viL  16 
and  29;  viil  19;  x.38.)    We  are  not  to  weaken  the 
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ChrUt  Judges  not ;  bui  His  Word  ST.    JOH^,    XIII.  wiU  Judge  those  who  Beject  Him, 


but  on  him  that  sent  me.  ^*^^  And  he 
that  seeth  me  seeth  him  that  sent  me. 
(*«)  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,* 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should 
not  abide  in  darkness.  ^^^  And  if  any 
man  hear  my  words/  and  believe  not,  I 
jndge  him  not :  for  I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  <^)  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  mj 
words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him :  the 
word  that  I  have  spoken,^  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.  (^>  For 
I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the 
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Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and 
what  I  should  speak.  (^)  And  I  know 
that  his  commandment  is  life  ever- 
lasting :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore, 
even  as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  T 
speak. 

CHAPTEE  Xm.— (1)  Now  before  the 
feast  of  the  passover,'  when  Jesus  knew 
that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should 
depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father, 
having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 


words  "  not  on  Me  but,"  into  "  not  (only)  on  Me  but/' 
as  is  often  done.  Jesus  came  not  in  ms  own  name 
(chap.  ▼.  43),  but  in  that  of  the  Father.  The  Son 
claimed  no  position  independent  of  the  Father.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  Father,  and  those  who  believed 
in  Him  believed  not  in  the  representative  as  ftp^  from, 
but  in  that  He  representeo,  the  Sender.  The  same 
thought  occurs  in  St.  Mark  iz.  37.   (Gomp.  Note  there.) 

(^TAnd  he  that  seeth  me  seeth  him  that 
sent  me. — The  word  means  to  see,  in  the  sense  of 
"behold,  contemplate,  gase  upon."  Better,  therefore. 
And  he  thai  behotdeth  Me  heholdeth  Him  thai  sevU  Me, 
The  form  of  the  expression  is  different  from  that  of 
the  previous  verse,  passing  from  the  neeative  to  the 
positive,  in  accord  with  the  difference  of  uiought.  He 
that  beholdeth  Christ  doth  behold  Him,  and  in  EQm 
beholds  the  impression  of  the  substance  of  Gk)d.  The 
same  thought  has  occurred  in  the  words  of  the  Evan- 
gelist in  chap.  i.  14,  and  occurs  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
in  chap.  xiv.  9. 

(46)  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world  .  .  .— 
(Comp.  Note  on  verse  35  and  chaps,  iii.  19 ;  viii  12 ; 
iz.5,39;  xiL35,36.) 

Should  not  abide  in  darkness.— But  should  by 
walking  according  as  they  had  the  light  become  sons  of 
light  (verse  36). 

(^7)  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and 
believe  not. — The  better  reading  is,  .  .  .  and  keep 
them  not  (Comp.,  for  the  words  "  hear  "  and  **  keep,**' 
Notes  on  Luke  xi.  28  and  xviii  21.)  For  the  thought 
of  the  verse  comp.  in  this  (jfospel,  Notes  on  chaps, 
iii  17  et  eeq, ;  v.  24,  45  et  eeq. ;  viii.  15  et  eeq, ;  and 
the  apparently  opposite  assertion  in  chap.  ix.  39. 

{48)  He  that  rejeoteth  me  .  .  .— The  word  ren- 
dered '*  rejecteth  "  (more  exaotlv  nuUifieth)  occurs  onl^ 
here  in  St.  John.  (Gomn.  Luke  vii.  30,  "  The  Phari- 
sees and  lawyers  rejectea  the  counsel  of  Qod  against 
themselves  " ;  and  z.  16,  "  He  that  despiseth  you  de- 
spiseth  Me.) 

Hath  one  that  judgeth  him.— Comp.  chaps,  iii. 
18  and  y.  4&  et  eeq, ;  viii.  50 ;  and  also  Heb.  iv.  12. 

The  ^ord  that  I  have  spoken.— The  very  fact 
that  He  was  so  rejected  was  itself  the  judgment  of 
those  who  rejected  it. 

(49)  For  I  haye  not  spoken  of  myself.— Comp. 
chaps.  V.  30 ;  viL  16, 17,  28.  29 ;  viii.  26,  28,  38.  The 
wora  "for"  connects  this  by  way  of  reason  with  the 
condemnatoiT  power  of  His  word. 

The  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 
commandment.- Comp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  18.  The 
reference  is  to  the  commission  of  His  Messianic  life. 

What  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should 
speak. — It  is  dear  that  our  Lord  intends  a  distinction 


here  between  "sayinjg"  and  ''speaking."  We  have 
had  the  same  distinction  in  chap.  viiL  43.  That  which 
He  should  say  was  the  matter  of  the  revelation  which 
He  made ;  that  which  He  should  speak  was  rather  the 
method  in  which  He  made  it.  He  claims  for  all  the 
authoritv  and  commission  of  the  Father.  Every  truth 
uttered  by  Him,  and  everv  work  and  word  by  which  it 
was  uttered,  was  ordained  by  the  Father's  wifl.  He  was 
Himself  the  Word  of  God.  Every  tone  and  accent  in 
which  that  Word  spoke  was  divine. 

(^)  And  I  know  that  his  commandment  ia 
life  eyerlasting. -^-ie.}  the  commission  of  the 
Messianic  work.  It  is  better  to  read  here,  as  bef  ore, 
eternal  life,  (Comp.  chap.  iii.  15,  et  al.)  The  Son 
speaks  not  of  ^mself ,  but  He  speaks  as  executing  this 
commission,  which  brings  spiritual  and  eternal  life  to 
the  world.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  This  command- 
ment being  eternal  life,  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
Messiah  must  simply  be  an  utterance  of  it. 

As  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak.-- 
This  clause  answers  to  ''what  I  should  say  and  what 
I  should  speak  "  in  the  last  verse.  The  external  revela- 
tion is  re^irded  as  the  work  of  the  Son.  That  which 
the  Father  savs  is  the  truth  revealed,  and  the  matter 
and  form  are  nere  identified. 

xm. 

[4.  The  fuller  Revelation,  and  Growth  of  Faith 
among  the  Disciples  (chaps,  xiii.  1 — xvii.  26). 

(1)  LovB  Makifbsted  in  Humiliation  (chap, 
xiii.  1—30). 
(a)  The  toashing  of  the  dieciplee*  feet    (verses 

1-11); 
(6)  The    eptriiual   interpretation    of  thie    act 

(verses  12—28). 
(c)  The   Betrayal,     Haired  pasees  from    the 

preeence  of  love  (verses  21 — 30).  J 

(1)  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passoyer. — 
Gomp.  chaps,  xii.  1,  12,  36,  and  Excursus  F:  The 
Dayof  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 

When  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  v^as 
come  .  .  . — He  knew  during  the  course  of  His  earthly 
work  that  His  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  again  and 
apain  declared  this.  (Comp.  Note  on  chaps,  ii.  4 ;  viL  6 ; 
XI.  9.)  Now  He  knows  with  eaual  oertaintv  that  the 
hour  is  at  hand  that  He  should  aepart  unto  the  Eather. 

Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the 
world  .  .  . — By"  his  own  "  are  here  meant  those  who 
by  believing  on  Him  had  received  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  Gk>d ;  those  who  by  walking  according  as  they 
had  light  were  becoming  sons  of  fight.  They  are  the 
true  members  of  the  &mily  of  God.  (Clomp.  Note 
on  ohap.  i  11,  12.)    The  words  as  here  used  refer 
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example  of  the  Fulness  of  Eta  Love,        ST.    JOHN,    XIII. 


in  washing  the  Disciples*  Feet, 


world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end. 
(^)  And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil 
having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  betray  him; 
<^)  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had 
given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and 


that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  went 
to  God ;  W  he  riseth  from  supper,  and 
laid  aside  his  garments;  and  took  a 
towel,  and  girded  himself.  ^*)  Affcer 
that  he  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to 


apecUJly  to  those  who  had  been  called  bj  Him,  and  had 
left  all  and  followed  Him.  He  is  the  head  of  this 
family,  and  He  knows  that  these  His  "  little  children  " 
(verse  83)  will  he  left  as  orphans  (chap.  xiy.  18).  He 
would  depart  ''out  of  the  world;"  they  would  be  left 
''in  the  world,"  as  sheep  amoz^  wolves,  and  as  sheep 
without  their  shepherd.  St.  John  places  tiiese  facts 
in  touching  contrast.  His  thoughts  are  for  them 
and  not  for  Himself.  For  Him  were  would  be  the 
return  to  the  glory  of  EQs  Father's  throne,  but  His 
mind  dweUs  on  the  bereavement  and  sorrow  of  those  He 
leaves  behind,  and  this  moves  Him  to  a  special  mani- 
festation of  His  love. 

He  loved  them  unto  the  end.— It  has  been  usual 
to  explain  these  words  of  the  continuance  of  our  Lord's 
love — "Having  loved  His  own.  He  continued  to  love 
them  until  the  last  moment."  This  is,  of  course,  true, 
but  is  a  truth  so  certain  and  necessary  from  every  con- 
ception of  our  Lord's  character  as  St.  John  has  por- 
trayed it,  tliat  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  in  this 
formal  way  state  it.  And  though  the  phrase  rendered 
"unto  the  end"  sometimes  means  "finally" — as,  e.g., 
in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xviii.  5,  and  1  Thess. 
ii.  16  (see  Notes) — ^the  sense,  "unto  the  end"  is  very 
rare,  and  the  general  meaning  is,  "in  the  fuUest 
degree,"  "  up  to  the  limit"  It  uius  answers  exactly  to 
our  "  extremely." 

What  seems  not  to  have  been  noted  is  that  the 
whole  sentence  may  be  a  common  Hebrew  idiom  in 
Greek  dress.  It  belongs  to  the  simple  syntax  of  a 
TOimitive  people  to  express  intensity  by  repetition.  The 
Vale  of  Sodom  was  "pits,  pits  of  bitumen'  (G^n.xiv.  10). 
Esau  asked  Jacob  to  feed  him  with  "that  red,  red, 
thing  "  (Gen.  xxv.  30).  The  intensity  of  the  verbal 
idea  was  expressed  in  like  manner  by  a  simple  form 
of  the  verb  which  brought  the  thought  before  me  mind, 
and  then  by  the  special  form  which  denoted  the  action. 
This  is  sometimes  preserved  in  the  English,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Gen,  XX.  17 — **  That  in  blessing  I  will  bfoss  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed"  (I  will  bless 
thee  abimdantly,  and  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly). 
Sometimes  it  is  not.  We  have,  e.g.,  in  Amos  ix.  8,  "  I 
will  not  uUerly  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith  the 
Lord,'^  where  the  Hebrew  is  literally,  "Destroying  I 
will  not  destroy  .  .  .  (Yulgate,  eon^etw  non  eotUeram). 
In  these  passages  the  Englidi  exactly  follows  the 
Greek — i.e.,  the  Greek  in  the  passage  of  Genesis  repeats 
the  words  as  the  Hebrew  does,  and  in  that  of 
Amos,  expresses  the  intensity  by  an  adverbial  phrase 
{tls  TtKos).  Now  that  phrase  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  used  by  St.  John  here,  and  which  is  rendered 
"  unto  the  end."  St.  John  was  a  Jew  writing  in  Greek. 
May  we  not  naturally  expect  a  Hebrew  uiought  in 
Greek  form  ?  He  thinks  oi  the  intensity  of  our  Lord's 
love,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  simple  expressiveness  of  the 
old  Hebrew  phrase,  "Loving,  he  loved  them  with  fulness 
of  love."  (Comp.  chap.  xii.  13.)  This  is  not  given  as 
an  amended  rendering,  because  authority  has  been 
sought  for  it  without  success ;  but  it  is  offered,  as  an 
explanation,  to  the  reader's  judgment.  The  student 
will  find  in  Schleusner's  L^ncon  Veteris  TestamevUi 
other  instances  which  support  this  view. 


(2)  And  sapper  being  ended.— The  reading  here 
is  uncertain,  but  neither  reading  justifies  our  transla- 
tion. It  should  probably  be,  "  And  it  now  becoming 
supper  time."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supper  was  not 
ended  (verses  12  and  26) ;  but  they  had  already  reclined, 
and  were,  as  we  say,  ready  for  supper. 

The  devil  having  now  put  into  the  heart 
of  Judas  l8oariot.~The  better  reading  is.  The 
devil  hatfifig  now  ptU  U  into  the  heart,  that  Judae 
leeariot,  8imon*8  eon,  should  betray  Him.  But  the 
sense  must  be  that  of  our  version,  "The  heart  of 
Judas  "  (the  devil  having  suggested).  The  alternative 
interpretation,  "the  heart  of  the  devil"  (the  devil 
having  conceived)  is  opposed  to  all  scriptural  analogy. 
For  the  fact,  comp.  Notes  on  ]klatt.  xxvi.  14,  and  Ituke 
xxu.  3. 

For  "Judas  Iscariot,"  comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  14 
and  xxvi.  14.  The  name  isgiven  here  in  the  sad  fulness 
of  this  mournful  record.  Tne  fact  is  recorded  here  to 
explain  the  references  to  Judas  which  follow  in  our 
Lord's  words  (verses  10, 18, 21, 26,  27,  30). 

(3)  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given 
all  things  into  his  hands  •  •  .—  This  explains  ^e 
act  of  humiH^^  which  follows.  '  With  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  n^B  supreme  power  and  divine  origin,  and 
of  the  divine  glory  to  which  He  was  about  to  return; 
yes,  because  He  was  conscious  of  all  this.  He  left  the 
disciples  an  example  of  the  self-denial  which  is  the  ne- 
cessary outcome  of  love.  "Subsisting  in  the  form  of 
Qod,  He  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped  at  to  be 
equal  with  God,  but  emptied  SOmself  by  taking  upon 
£um  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men"  (Phil,  ii  6).  (Comp.  for  the  thought  of 
the  gpf  t  of  all  things.  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Eph. 
iL22.) 

W  He  riseth  firom  supper,  and  laid  aside 
his  (garments. — Ck>mp.  Notes  on  Luke  xxii.  etseq.  We 
there  read  of  "  a  strife  among  them  which  of  them  should 
be  accounted  tiiie  greatest."  It  is  placed  by  St.  Luke 
after  the  Supper ;  out  our  Lord's  words,  "  I  am  among 
you  as  he  that  serveth,"  point  almost  certainlv  to  a  con- 
nection with  this  parabolic  act.  There  haa  been,  we 
may  well  think,  some  self-assertion  in  acte  or  omissions, 
which  He  bv  His  act  rebukes.  Thev  may  have  claimed, 
each  above  his  brother,  the  place  of  honour  at  the  table, 
or  it  may  be  that  no  one  had  offered  the  customary 
refreshment  of  water  for  the  feet,  before  sitting  down 
to  meat  (Luke  vii.  44).  We  cannot  say  what  was  the 
immediate  cause  which  suggested  His  act,  but  if  we 
attempt  to  realise  the  whole  scene,  we  must  believe  that 
there  was  in  the  disciples  themselves  some  such  cause. 
The  garment  laid  asiae  would  be  the  outer  garment, 
whicb  would  impede  His  action,  leaving  the  tumc,  which 
was  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  servant. 

And  took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself  .—This 
was  itself  a  mark  of  the  servant's  position,  and  was 
meant  to  signify  His  assumption  of  the  servant's  work. 
The  successive  minute  details  of  this  picture  carry  with 
them  their  own  authenticity. 

(5)  After  that  he  poureth  water  into  a 
bason.— Better,  .  .  .  into  the  bason.  It  was  the  bason 
in  the  room,  commonly  used,  and  now  ready  for  such 
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Sinum  Peter's  Impulaive  Befusal, 


ST.  JOHN,  xin. 


and  Acceptance  of  the  Was/Ung^ 


wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he 
was  girded.  (®>  Then  cometh  he  to 
Simon  Peter :  and  Peter  saith  nnto  him, 
Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  ?  ('')  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter.     (®)  Peter  saith  unto 


him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet» 
Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  (^)  Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head. 
(^^)  Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  washed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is- 


pnrposes.  The  water  was  at  hand.  All  suggested  then 
that  one  of  the  disciples  mi^lit  have  penormed  this 
act  which  the  Lord  now  penorms.  That  it  was  com- 
monly  regarded  as  an  act  of  reverence  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior  is  made  dear  by  the  Rabbinical  passages 
qaoted  nere  by  Schottgen  and  Lightfoot.  (Comp. 
Note  on  Lnke  vii.  44.) 

And  began  to  wash  the  disoiples'  feet.— The 
exactness  of  the  narrative  notes  that  the  act  was  only 
be^un,  and  was  intermpted  by  the  objection  of  Peter. 
This  word  "  bej^;an  **  is  f reqnent  in  the  earlier  Grospels, 
bat  it  is  only  in  this  toudi  of  accuracy  that  St.  John 
uses  it. 

(6)  Then  oometh  he  to  Simon  Peter.— Men  who 
have  come  to  these  words  with  minds  fall  of  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  St.  Peter  have,  of  coarse, 
understood  them  to  express  that  he  had  precedence  of 
the  other  Apostles;  while  others  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  first.  It  is  a  point 
of  no  importance,  and  cannot  be  determined.  The 
natural  impression  from  thb  verse,  however,  is  that 
St.  Peter's  turn  came  after  that  of  at  least  one 
other,  and  the  impression  from  verses  24  and  25  is 
that  St.  John  himself,  being  nearest  to  his  Master,  was 
that  other. 

Iiord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet  P— For  the  title, 
oomp.  Matt.  xvi.  22.  The  word  "Thou"  is  to  be 
strongly  emphasised,  but  the  common  error  of  reading 
"my  as  an  emphatic  word  is  to  be  avoided.  The  act 
is  in  itself  natural ;  perhaps  is  even  one  that  he  had 
expected  from  some  of  tne  less  prominent  in  the 
apostolic  band.  What  he  cannot  understand  is  that 
his  Master  should  do  it.  "  Lord,  dost  Thau  wash  my 
feet  P "  Comp.  with  this  feeling  of  the  Apostle  at 
the  close  of  our  Lord's  life  that  of  John  the  &ptist  at 
its  commencement  (Matt.  iiL  14, 15). 

(7)  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now.— Here 
both  pronouns  are  emphatic,  and  conyey  a  rebuke  to 
Peter.  His  words  had  almost  implied  that  the  Lord's 
act  was  wholly  out  of  place,  as  of  one  who  knew  not 
what  he  was  doing.  The  opposite  was  reaJlj  the  case. 
•*  What  J  do  thouknowest  not  now." 

But  thou  Shalt  know  hereafter— 1.6.,  in  the 
teaching  which  is  to  follow  (verses  13—17).  The  word 
rendered  "  hereafter  "  is  different  from  that  rendered 
"afterwards"  in  verse  36.  The  precise  meaning  is 
"  after  these  things."  The  sense,  then,  is  "  What  i  do 
thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  come  to  know 
presently."    (Comp.  verse  17.) 

(8)  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.— For  the 
word  "never,"  comp.  Note  on  chap,  viii  51.  The 
incidental  touches  of  character  where  individual 
apostles  are  named  in  this  Gospel  are  in  striking 
agreement  with  the  more  fully-drawn  character  of  the 
otiier  evangelists,  and  the  value  of  their  evidence  for 
the  authorship  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They  are 
perfectly  artless,  but  are  beyond  the  most  consummate 
art.  We  feel  that  it  is  the  loving,  impulsive,  but  self- 
confident  Peter  of  the  earlier  Gospels  who  is  speaking 
here.    He  does  not  wait  for  that  after-knowledge  which 


our  Lord  promises  him.  He  sees  no  spround  on  which 
our  Lord's  act  can  possibly  be  one  which  he  canpermit. 
Note  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  negative.  The  pro- 
noun "  my "  is  again  not  to  be  emphasised,  nor  i» 
"  Thou  "  in  this  passage.  "  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my 
feet." 

If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with 
me. — Our  Lord  has  already  intimated  (verse  7)  that 
His  deed  was  symbolic,  and  He  now  refers  to  the  truth 
underlying  the  outer  act.  The  key  to  His  meaning  is 
to  be  found  in  His  own  words  in  verses  13 — 17.  Bj 
the  act  of  washing  their  feet.  He,  their  Lord,  taught 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  love  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  self-seeking  and  pride  which  nued  even  in  the 
Aposties'  hearts.  That  lesson  every  servant  and  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  leam,  for  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  the  Lord,  nor  the  Apostle  than  the  Sender. 
That  lesson  Peter  was  refusing  to  leam  in  the  pride  of 
his  own  impulsive  will,  which  seemed  to  be  humility. 
But  unless  he  learns  to  accept  the  love  of  Christ's 
humiliation,  and  is  so  cleansed  by  its  power  that  he 
yields  his  human  wiU  wholly  to  the  divine,  and  learns 
m  self-sacrifice  what  ihe  spirit  of  Christ  really  is,  he 
can  have  no  part  in  Him.  The  lesson  is  a  hafd  one, 
but  it  is  necessary;  the  sacrifice  of  will  may  be 
harder  than  that  of  life;  but  the  strong  man  must 
become  as  the  little  child  before  he  can  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

For  the  phrase,  "  Thou  hast  no  part  with  me,"  which 
is  again  a  Hebrew  thought  in  Greek  dress,  comp. 
Matt.  xxiv.  51,  and  Luke  ni.  46.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
Old  Testament.  See,  e.g.,  Deut.  xiL  12,  "  He  hath  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  you." 

(9)  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head. — Peter  still  misunderstands 
the  meaning ;  but  he  is  true  to  his  loving  imoulsive 
character.  No  part  with  his  Master!  He  wul  give 
up  anything,  everything.  He  knows  not  what  this 
washing  means,  and  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  fittings 
for  Christ  to  wash  his  feet ;  but  if  it  in  any  sense  can 
mean  having  a  part  with  Christ,  then  not  the  feet  only, 
but  the  whole  man. 

(10)  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet.— Better,  He  who  has  baihed  .  .  . 
St.  Peter's  words  have  implied  that  he  was  wholly 
unclean,  and  needed  for  feet,  and  head,  and  hands,  for 
the  whole  man,  a  moral  cleansing.  Christ  answers 
that  this  was  not  so.  The  man  who  nas  been  bathed  is 
clean,  but  his  feet  coming  in  contact  with  the  dust  of 
the  road  need  to  be  washed.  It  was  so  morallr.  They 
had  been  cleansed;  their  whole  moral  life  had  been 
changed,  but  they  were  liable  to  the  corruption  of 
every-day  life  through  which  they  walked,  and  needed 
to  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  it.  That  day  had 
furnished  an  example;  their  pride  and  self-seeldngr 
was  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  not  of  the  spirit  dt 
Christ ;  His  act  was  a  cleansing  from  that,  but  it  did 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  clean.  The  lesson  is  that 
all,  from  Aposties  aownwards,  need  the  daily  renewing  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  none  should  fiud  in  failure* 
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The  Lesson  of  HumilUy, 


ST.    JOiJJT,    XIII.       The  Servant  not  greater  than  his  Lord, 


clean  eyery  whit :  and  ye  are  clean,  bat 
not  all.  &^)  For  he  knew  who  should 
betray  him;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are 
not  all  clean. 

(^)  So  after  he  had  washed  their  feet, 
and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was 
set  down  again,  he  said  nnto  them. 
Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you? 
(13)  Ye  eall  me  Master  and  Lord:  and 
ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  ^^^  K I  then, 
yov/r  Lord  and  Master,  haye  washed 
your  feet;  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 


Matt,  la  u ; 
ciLi&aa 


another's  feet.  ^^  For  I  haye  given 
you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you.  <^®^  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,"  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord;  neither  he  that  is  sent 
greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  ^^'^J  If 
ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them. 

(^®>  I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know 
whom  I  have  chosen :  but  that  the 
scripture  may  be  fulfilled.  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his 


or  even  in  the  evil  whieh  clin^  to  his  diiiljpath,  reason 
for  questioning  the  reality  ox  the  moral  change  which 
has  made  him  the  child  of  God. 

And  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.— This  is  the 
moral  application,  accompanied  by  the  moomfol  thought 
that  it  was  not  true  of  all.  One  there  was  among 
those  who  had  been  bathed  who  had  allowed  evil  to 
enter  into  his  heart  and  pollute  it.  For  him  cleansing 
had  been  neglected,  and  the  daily  corruption  of  the 
world  had  remained ;  evil  thoughts  nad  been  harboured, 
until  at  length  they  had  made  corrupt  the  whole  man. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  xv.  4.) 

(U)  por  he  knew  who  should  betray  him.— 
Gomp.  chap,  xviii.  2,  and  Note  on  ]klatt.  xxvi.  48. 
This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  betrayal  during  the 
feast  The  words  are  words  of  warning,  spoken  in  the 
love  which  even  then  miffht  have  reaeemed  and 
cleansed  the  heart,  if  it  had  been  open  to  receive  it. 
The  feet  of  Judas  were  washed  by  his  Master.  Had 
he  learnt  the  lesson  of  humility  and  love,  he  might 
have  conquered  the  foul  spirit  of  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness  whicn  was  carrying  him  to  destruction. 

0^)  And  was  set  down  again.— This  means  in  the 
reclining  j^ition  customary  at  meals.  Gomp.  Luke 
xL  37;  xxu.  14;  and  in  this  Gospel  chaps,  vi.  10  and 
xzL  20.  Here  it  implies  that  the  wasning  the  feet 
preceded  the  supper  (verse  1). 

Know  ye  what  I  haye  done  to  you  P— This 
question  is  asked,  not  to  be  answered,  but  to  direct 
tneir  attention  to  what  He  had  done,  and  to  the  inter- 

5 rotation  which  follows — "  Do  ye  perceive  what  I  have 
one  P  This  is  the  meaning  of  it." 
OS)  Ye  oall  me  Master  and  Lord— ^.e.,  Master  in 
the  sense  of  Teacher.  The  word  in  the  original  is  not 
*'  Rabbi."  (Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  xi.  28.)  The  Jewish 
pupils  called  their  teachers  "Rabbi"  and  "Mar" 
(Teacher),  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  pupil  to  call 
his  teacher  by  his  proper  name  (Sanhedr,,  fol.  100,  §  1). 
The  word  "  Master  "  here  refers  to  Hia  position  as  nieir 
Tcttcher ;  the  word  Lord  to  the  reverence  which  they 

Sid  to  Him.  These  were  the  common  titles  of  every- 
y  life  which  He  here  asserts  for  Himself. 

0^)  Ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feet. — The  argument  is  d,  fortiori.  If  He  had  so 
humbled  Himself  as  to  do  the  work  of  a  servant  for 
them,  much  more  ought  they  to  humble  themselves  for 
each  other.  To  make  his  words  as  striking  as  possible, 
they  are  prefaced  by  the  emphatic  J,  and  "  Master  and 
Lord  "  is  repeated  from  the  previous  verse,  but  in  the 
inverse  order,  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  word 
of  greater  dignity. 

W  That  ye  should  do  as  I  haye  done  to 


^ou. — ^The  example  is  in  the  principle,  not  in  the 
spedfio  act ;  it  is  not  "  that  which  I  have  done  to  you,*' 


but  "  according  as  I  have  done  to  you."  The  imitation 
is  to  be  worked  out  in  apnlying  the  same  principle  of 
love  and  self-sacrifice  in  oJl  the  varying  circumstances 
of  life  in  which  we  are  placed. 

(16)  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.— 
These  words  have  already  occurred  in  the  earlier  Gospels 
in  another  connection.  (Gomp.  Note  on  Matt.  z.  24, 
and  Luke  vi.  40.)  They  oc<^r  again  in  this  (xospel  in 
chap.  XV.  20. 

(17)  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them.— The  first  clause  of  this  verse  assumes 
their  knowledge  of  the  things  which  He  had  been 
teaching  them  (verses  13 — 17).  They  were,  indeed, 
old  lessons  taught  before  in  word,  and  now  taught  in 
act  and  word. 

The  second  clause  makes  their  blessedness  depend 
upon  their  combining  action  with  knowledge.  They 
had  known  the  truth  before,  but  their  kno^aedge  had 
not  profited  them,  and  they  needed  on  this  very  day  to 
be  taught  them  again. 

(18)  I  speak  not  of  you  alL— The  thought  of 
their  blessedness  brings  back  again  the  dark  thought 
that  there  is  one  present  who  wDl  not  do  these  things, 
and  who  cannot  therefore  be  blessed. 

I  know  whom  I  have  chosen.— Gomp.  Note  on 
chap.  vi.  70.  The  pronoun  is  strongly  emphatic.  *' J(for 
My  part)  know  whom  I  have  chosen."  (^e  next  verse.) 

But  that  the  soripture  may  be  ftdfilled.— 
Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  xii.  38.  There  is  an  ellipsis  after 
"  but,"  which  is  most  simply  filled  up  bv  some  such 
phrase  as  "  all  this  was  done ;"  "  but  all  tnis  was  done 
that  the  Scripture  •  •  •"  ( Gomp.  chap.  xix.  36  and  Matt 
xvi.  36.)  Others  would  make  the  connection  to  be, 
"  But  I  have  chosen  them  that  the  Scripture  .  .  ." 

He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  me. — Gomp.  especially  Note  on  the 
quotation  in  chap.  ii.  18,  from  Ps.  Ixi.  The  present 
words  are  a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  (LXX.)  of  Ps. 
xli  9 ;  but  the  LXX.  follow  the  Hebrew  more  literally, 
and  read,  "  hath  made  ^at  his  heel."  This  is  here 
interpreted  to  mean,  "lifted  up  his  heel,"  which  the 
Bible  version  of  the  Psalm  gives,  with  the  literal  ren- 
dering nuignijied  in  the  margin.  The  Praver  Book 
version  follows  the  Yulgate  in  reading  '*hath  laid  great 
wait  for  Me." 

Our  Lord's  quotation  omits  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse, 
**  Mine  own  familiar  friend  whom  I  trusted."  He  knew 
whom  He  had  chosen.  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man, 
and  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them  "  (chap.  ii.  24,  25).^ 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  are  .iustified  in 
following  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  and  ascribing  it  to 
David.  It  is  not  improbable  that  here,  as  in  Ps.  box., 
we  have  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  special  refer- 
ence to  ^e  friend  is  unknown.    If  the  Psalm  was  by 
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heel  against  me.*  <^)  Now^  I  tell  you 
before  it  come,  that,  when  it  is  come 
to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he. 
(»)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you.  He 
that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  re- 
ceiveth  me  ;*  and  he  that  receiveth  me 
receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 
(21)  When  Jesus   had  thus  said,  he 


a  P«.  41.  9i 

1  Or,  From  henc^ 
forth, 
c  Matt  98.  21. 


b  Matt.  10.  «L 


was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  testified,  and 
said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me.*  <^)  Then 
the  disciples  looked  one  on  another, 
doubting  of  whom  he  spake.  ^^  Now 
there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one 
of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved. 
(^)  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to 


David,  then,  as  the  king  was  the  type  of  Christ,  Ahitho- 

C^  ^  is  doubtless  the  type  of  Judas.  In  any  case  the 
ness  of  the  treachery  Liv  in  the  fact  that  the 
betrayer  was  one  who  did  eat  oread  with  the  psalmist. 
He  was,  as  our  word  exDresses  it,  a  ''  companion  "  (one 
who  breaks  bread  witn),  but  to  this  the  Orientals 
attached  a  sacredness  wmch  even  the  Bedouin  of  the 
desert  would  honour.  But  there  was  one  then  profess- 
ing to  be  His  Apostle,  eating  bread  with  Him,  and  yet 
planning  to  betrav  Him. 

(19)  :Efow  I  tell  you  before  it  come.— The  mar- 
giual  rendering  is  to  be  preferred.  (Gomp.  chaps,  i.  52; 
xiv.  7.) 

Ye  may  believe  that  I  am  he.— Comp.  Note  on 
chaps,  viii.  24  and  xiv.  29.  The  result  of  His  henceforth 
declaring  these  things  unto  them  before  the  events,  wiU 
be  that  tney  will  find  confirmation  of  their  faith  in  Him 
as  the  Messiah.  Had  He  not  then  declared  His  know- 
ledge of  all,  and  traced  even  His  choice  of  Judas  to  the 
will  of  God,  there  would  have  been  room  for  doubt 
whether  that  choice  was  consistent  with  His  being  the 
Messiah. 

(80)  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send 
receiveth  me.  —  The  thoughts  presented  to  their 
minds  in  the  preceding  verses  are — {1)  their  mission  as 
His  servants;  (2)  the  betrayal  by  one  of  their  own 
number ;  (3)  the  announcement  of  this  beforehand  that 
in  the  event  it  may  be  a  confirmation  of  their  faith. 
Tliey  are  to  go  forth,  then,  and  to  be  content  if  their 
path  is  as  that  which  their  Master  has  trodden.  Thev 
are  not  to  be  disheartened  by  treachery  even  in  their 
midst,  for  this  He  had  foreseen.  The  words  spoken 
when  they  were  called  to  be  Apostles  still  hold  true. 
Their  honour  and  encouragement  is  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  Apostles  from  Him,  as  He  is  an  Apostle  from 
the  Father.  This  truth  is  one  of  those  solemn 
utterances  on  which  He  would  have  them  dwell,  and  is 
therefore  introduced  by  "Verily,  verily."  (Clomp. 
Note  on  chap.  i.  51.)  For  the  woros,  which  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  commission,  comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  X.  40. 

(21)  He  was  troubled  in  spirit.— Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  xi.  33.  He  has  spoken  of  the  future  of  those 
who  are  true  to  their  commission  as  Apostles.  He 
now  turns  in  deep  emotion  to  him  of  whom  those 
words  cannot  be  spoken.  The  "Verily,  verily,*'  and 
the  three  verbs,  "was  troubled,"  "bare  witness," 
"s^ke,"  perhaps  imply  that  there  was  a  pause  in 
which  His  feehng  chedred  His  words,  but  that  the 
witness  to  the  truth  demanded  that  they  should  be 
spoken,  painful  as  they  were.  For  the  words  them- 
selves, comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  21. 

(23)  Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another. 
— Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  22  et  aeq,,  and  the  pandlel  in 
Mark  xiv.  19  and  Luke  xxii.  23.  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  both  state  that  they  expressed  their  doubt  in 
words,  and  St.  Luke's  narrative  implies  this  questioning, 
but  as  addressed  to  one  another,  not  to  our  Lord 
("And  they  began  to  inquire  among  themscdves").    St.  { 


John  remembers  the  look  of  astonishment,  and  the  way 
in  which  each  tried  to  read  the  countenance  of  his 
brother  as  they  all  heard  the  words,  which  asserted 
that  there  was  a  traitor  in  their  midst.  He  was  nearest 
to  our  Lord,  and  knew  what  others  may  not  have 
known,  how  Peter  beckoned  to  him,  and  how  he  put 
the  question  to  our  Lord.  This  is  the  moment  which 
has  been  caught  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  master- 
piece in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  Fathers 
at  lliilan.  The  painting  itself  has  almost  passed 
away,  but  perhaps  no  work  of  art  is  so  widely 
known.  The  three  Apostles  mentioned  in  the  text  are 
all  on  the  right  of  our  Lord.  John  is  nearest  to  Him, 
and  leaning  towards  Peter,  who  stretches  behind  Judas 
to  speak  to  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Judas, 
clutching  the  bag  ana  upsetting  the  salt,  declaring  in 
every  feature  oi  that  wondrous  face,  which  cost  Da 
Vinci  a  whole  year's  study  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the 
city,  that  he  is  the  traitor,  is  on  the  right  hand  of  John, 
and  between  him  and  Peter.  This  verse  can  have  no 
better  comment  than  a  study  of  this  great  picture, 
accompanied  by  the  chapter  in  Lansd's  Sioria  PiUorica 
or  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  would 
provide,  and  Englishmen  have  a  noble  copy  of  it  in 
their  own  National  Gallery.  (See  the  Sacrea  and  Le- 
gendary Art,  Ed.  3, 1857,  vol.  L,  p.  209.) 

(23)  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom. 
— ^Leonardo's  picture  is  in  one  re^>ect  misleading,  and, 
like  most  paintings  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  has  not  repre- 
sented the  meth(3  in  which  the  guests  reclined  rather 
than  sat  at  table.  Each  leaned  on  his  left  arm,  leaving 
the  right  arm  free.  The  feet  were  stretched  out 
behincT  the  guest  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  back  of 
the  head  re^hed  near  to  the  bosom  of  the  g^est  on  tiie 
left  (Comp.  Note  on  verse  25.)  The  Jews  followed 
this  Persian  method  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meals 
from  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and  this  method  of 
eating  the  Passover  had  the  special  significance  of 
security  and  possession  of  the  Promised  I^d,  as 
opposed  to  the  attitude  of  one  undertakinga  journey, 
wluch  was  part  of  the  original  institution  (Ex.  xiL  11). 

One  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved— t.e., 
John  himself.  (Comp.  chap.  xxi.  2,  7,  20 — ^23,  and 
LUroduction,  p.  375.)  The  same  designation  occurs 
also  in  chap.  xix.  26. 

(24)  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him. 
— ^The  tense  in  the  original  is  present.  "  Simon  Peter 
therefore  beckons,"  or,  makes  a  sign.  We  have  to 
remember  that  these  Apostles  were  both  members  of 
the  first  group,  who  are  from  some  special  characteristics 
nearer  to  our  Lord  than  the  others.  They  had  both 
been  disciples  of  the  Baptist  (chap.  i.  40,  41),  and  we 
maj^  think  of  them  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later  work 
as  in  a  special  sense  companions  and  friends.  (Compu 
chap.  XX.  2 ;  Acts  iii.  1 ;  iv.  13.) 

That  he  should  ask  who  it  shotQd  be  of 
whom  he  spake.— The  better  reading  is,  and  aaiHh 
unto  him,  Say  who  U  is  of  whom  He  speakeik.  Si. 
Peter  supposes  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  kved  is 
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who  goes  out  into  the  Da/rkness» 


him,  that  he  should  ask  who  it  should 
be  of  whom  he  spake,      ^^s)  g^  ^jj^gj^ 

lying  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  him, 
Lord,  who  is  itP  ^^^  Jesus  answered, 
He  it  is,  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,^ 
when  I  have  dipped  it.  And  when  he 
had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon.  (^  And 
after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  That  thou 


lOr.morML 


doest,  do  quickly.  ^^J  Now  no  man  at 
the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake 
this  unto  him.  (^)  For  some  of  them 
thought,  because  Judas  had  the  bag, 
that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him.  Buy 
those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against 
the  feast ;  or,  that  he  should  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor.  (^)  He  then  having 
received  the  sop  went  immediately  out : 
and  it  was  night. 


more  than  any  other  in  the  confidence  of  his  Master, 
and  that  he  knew  who  was  here  referred  to,  and  makes 
a  sign  to  him  to  tell  what  he  knew. 

(25)  He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast.— Several 
good  authorities,  including  the  Vatican  and  the  Cam- 
bridge MSS.,  insert  the  word  **  thus."  "  He  then  leaning 
thus  .  .  .  ,"  describes  the  action  jnst  as  it  took  place 
(oomp.  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6) ;  but  the  balance  of  au- 
thority is  against  the  insertion.  The  action  is,  however, 
exactly  described  in  the  original,  for  the  words  "  lying  " 
and  "  breast "  are  both  dmerent  from  those  in  verse 
23.  The  English  preserves  this  difference,  but  hardly 
conveys  the  full  meaning.  There  the  beloved  disciple 
is  described  as  reclining  towards  his  Master's  bosom. 
Here  he  leans  upon  (or  leans  back  upon,  as  many  good 
authorities  read),  the  Master's  breast,  and  asks  Bim 
the  question,  "  Who  is  it  P  " 

(^)  He  it  is,  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when 
I  have  dipped  it. — The  better  reading  is  probably. 
He  it  is  for  whom,  I  shall  dip  the  morsel  and  give  it  to 
him ;  but  the  change  does  not  affect  the  sense.  The  pro- 
nouns are  emnhatic.  "  He  it  is  for  whom  J  .  .  ."  The 
word  "  morsel "  or  "  sop  "  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  this  context.  The  meaniufi^  is  illustrated 
b^  the  use  in  the  LXX.  in  Ruth  ii.  14  ("  Come  thou 
hither,  and  thou  shalt  eat  of  the  bread  and  dip  thy 
morsel  in  the  vinegar  ") ;  and  Job  xxxi.  17  ("  And  if  I 
ate  my  Tnorsel  alone,  and  did  not  impart  it  to  the 
orphan").  The  cognate  verb  occurs  twice  in  the  New 
Testament — ^Bom.  xii.  20  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  (See  Notes 
on  these  passages.)  The  original  root  of  the  word 
means  "to  rub."  Hence  it  is  "anything  rubbed  or 
broken  off."  It  was  often  used  for  a  mouthful  just 
like  "morsel,"  which  means  literally,  a  little  bite. 
As  used  here,  the  word  means  any  portion  of  food. 
The  general  explanation  that  the  morsel  was  dipped  in 
the  Charosheth  (comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  28)  implies 
that  this  supper  was  tne  Paschal  Supper.  (See  Bheeursus 
F:  The  Day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  owr  Lord.) 

Our  Lord  would  preside  at  the  meal,  and  distribute 
to  each  guest  his  portion.  When  John  asked  the  ques- 
tion, He  was  about  to  give  the  morsel  to  Judas.  He 
avoids  the  name,  and  makes  the  act  which  He  is  about 
to  perform  conv^  the  answer  to  the  question.  That 
act  is  the  token  of  friendship  and  love  which  even  now 
would  redeem  the  heart  f uU  of  treachery,  if  that  heart 
would  but  receive  it.    (Comp.  verse  18.) 

He  gaye  it  to  Judas  l8oariot.-^Better,  He 
takes  and  gives  .  .  .  ,  with  the  majority  of  good 
MSS.  Note  the  solenm  and  sad  fulness  with  which 
the  name  of  Judas  is  again  given  by  the  Evangelist. 
(Comp.  verse  2.) 

(87)  And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him. 
— ^The  Greek  expresses  more  vividly  the  very  moment 
when  the  mind  finally  cast  out  love,  and  left  itself  as 
a  possession  for  Satan.      "And  after  the  sop,  then 


Satan  entered  into  him."  It  was  at  that  moment, 
when  the  last  effort  had  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vaiui 
when  the  heart  hardened  itself  to  receive  from  Jesus 
the  sacred  pledge  of  love,  while  it  was  plotting  in 
black  hatred  how  to  betray  Him;  it  was  then  that 
hope  took  her  flight  from  a  realm  of  gloom  where  she 
could  no  longer  dwell,  and  light  ceased  to  shine  in  a 
darkness  that  would  not  comprehend  it. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.— Better,  Jesus  there- 
fore said  unto  him.  It  was  because  He  read  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,  and  saw  that  it  was  wholly  given 
up  to  evil  that  He  said  it. 

That  thou  doest,  do  quickly.— The  Greek  is 
exactly,  more  miickly,  *' Carry  out  your  plans  even 
more  quickly  tnan  you  have  proposed.  Do  the  fatal 
deed  at  once.  It  is  resolved,  ana  every  effort  to  win 
thee  has  failed.  A  fixed  resolve  is  nothing  less  than 
the  deed  itself." 

(^)  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew.— This  is 
a  comment  of  the  Apostle's,  as  he  writes  in  remem- 
brance of  the  impressien  made  at  the  time  upon  all  who 
were  present.  They  heard  our  Lord  "say  to  Judas, 
"  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly ; "  but  none  of  them 
knew  until  afterwards  that  these  words  referred  to  the 
betrayal. 

(29)  Because  Judas  had  the  bag.— Comp.  Notes 
on  chap.  xii.  6. 

Buy  those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against 
the  feast. — Here,  again,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  details  in  the  order  of  the  events 
of  this  week,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a  whole. 
(Comp.  Excursus  F:  The  Day  of  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.) 

That  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor. 
— Such  gifts  seem  to  have  been  made  at  all  festivals. 
Their  thought  was  probably  of  gifts  to  enable  the  poor 
to  obtain  £e  lunb  and  other  requisites  for  keeping  the 
Passover. 

(30)  He  then  having  reoeived  the  sop.  —Comp. 
Note  on  verse  27.  The  narrative  is  resumed  from  that 
point,  verses  28  and  29  being  an  explanatory  note  added 
by  the  writer.  Returning  to  the  record  of  what  took 
place,  he  dwells  again  on  the  moment  of  receiving  the 
sop  as  that  in  which  the  betrayer  took  the  fatal  step 
wmch  could  not  be  retraced. 

Ajid  it  was  night.— These  words  doubtless  state 
the  physical  fact  that  at  the  time  when  Judas  left  the 
room  the  darkness  of  night  had  already  come  on.  He 
went  out,  and  went  out  into  the  darkness  of  night. 
We  cannot  say  that  tiie  writer  meant  them  to  express 
more  than  this,  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  in  them  a 
fulness  of  meaning  tnat  cannot  have  been  unintentional. 
It  was  night;  and  he  stepped  forth  from  light  into 
darkness ;  from  the  presence  and  guidance  of  the  Light 
of  the  World,  to  be  possessed  by  and  guided  by  the 
prince  of  darkness.    It  was  night ;  and  bt.  John  could 
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The  Oloiy  o/Ae  Son  of  Man. 


ST.    JOHN,    XIII. 


Thb  New  CommandfMiifU  ofLofo^ 


(31)  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out, 
Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  man 
glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him. 
<32)  K  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shaU 
also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall 
straightway  glorify  him.  <^)  Little 
children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with 
you.    Ye  shall  seek  me :  and  as  I  said 


acb.7.S4. 


ft  Lev.  19.  18; 
chap.  12b  17; 
1  John  4.  31. 


unto  the  Jews,*  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot 
come ;  so  now  I  say  to  you.  ^**)  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye 
love  one  another;*  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.  ^^^  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another. 


hardly  have  written  these  words  without  remembering 
those  he  had  written  bat  a  short  time  before :  "  If  a 
man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stnmbleth,  because  there 
is  no  light  in  him.  (See  Note  on  chap.  li.  10.) 
Comp.,  for  the  way  in  which  St.  John  gives 
emphasis  to  a  tragic  fulness  of  meaning  by  expres- 
sinaf  it  in  a  short  detached  sentence,  chaps,  n.  35 
and  xviii.  40. 

[(2)  The  Last  Wobds  of  Deepest  Meaning 
TO  THE  Faithful  Pew  (chaps,  xiii.  31 — 
xvi.  33). 

(a)  His  glory  ia  at  hand,  because  He  is  going  to 

the  Father ;  they  are  therrfore  to  love  one 
another  (verses  31 — 38) ; 

(b)  In  the  Father's  house  9e  will  receive  them  to 

Himself,    He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life  (diap.  xiv.  1 — 10) ; 

(c)  Being  in  the  Father,  He  will  be  present  in 

the  disciples  (verses  11 — 24) : 
(o)  By  answering  their  pravers  (verses  12 — 14) ; 
(0)  By  sending  to  them  uie  Paraclete  (verses 

13-17) ; 
(7)  By  abiding  in  them  (verses  18 — ^24). 

(d)  His  legacy  ofpea^x  to  them  (verses  25 — 31).] 

(31)  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified.— Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  xi.  4 ;  xii.  28.  The  going  out  of  Judas 
is  the  sign  that  the  betrayid  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
Man  was  at  hand.  In  that  was  the  glory  of  His  ac- 
complished work,  and  He  speaks  of  this  glory  as  pre- 
sent. It  lies  so  immediately  before  Him  that  it  is  at 
once  realised ;  and  the  brightness  of  the  vision  over- 
powers all  thought  of  the  (hirkness  of  the  path  whidi 
leads  to  it. 

God  is  glorified  in  him.— This  is  a  re-statement 
of  the  thought  which  has  met  us  whenever  the  work  of 
the  Son  has  been  dwelt  upon.  It  was  the  Pather's 
work  too.  The  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  was  the  gloiy  of  Grod,  who  gave  ffis 
only-begotten  Son,  that  by  Him  the  world  might  be 
saved.  There  is  a  contrast  drawn  here  between  the 
humanitv  and  the  divini^h^  united  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  In  Him,  i.e.,  in  ^s  person,  in  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  Man  suffering  and  crudfied,  there  were  mani- 
fested the  attributes  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Grod. 
It  was  an  utterance  to  the  worl((  in  a  fulness  never 
heard  before,  of  the  Justice,  Holiness,  and  Love  which 
are  the  nature  of  Grod. 

(32)  If  God  be  glorified  in  him.— These  words 
are  omitted  by  a  majority  of  the  best  MSS. 

Ood  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself.— The 
tense  now  changes  to  the  future,  and  the  glory  thought 
of  is  that  of  tne  Pather's  throne.  The  words  "in 
Himself,"  refer  to  "  God,"  not  to  "  the  Son  of  Man." 
The  thought  is  that  the  humiliation  by  which  Qod  is 
manifested  to  the  world  is  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
T>erson  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  t£it  this  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  person 
of   €k)d,  not   simply  and   generally  by   His   return 


to  the  glory  of  the  pre-incamate  state,  but  by  Hia 
return  to  it  as  the  Son  of  Man.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  xvii.  4, 5.) 

And  shall  straightway  glorify  him.  — This 
accounts  for  the  present  tense  of  the  last  verse.  The 
whole  is  present  to  His  mind  as  occurring  forthwith. 

(33)  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am 
with  you. — The  thought  of  His  own  glory  brings 
with  it  the  thought  of  their  state  of  orphanage  when 
He  shall  have  aeoarted  from  them,  ana  He  addresses 
them  as  "  Little  cMldren,"  with  a  word  of  tenderness 
spoken  only  here  by  Him.  The  word  impressed  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  St.  John,  and  it  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  his  Pirst  Epistle  (iL  1,  12, 
28 ;  iii.  7, 18 ;  iv.  4 ;  v.  21),  and  in  an  uncertain  reading 
in  the  striking  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  My  little  duldren^ 
of  whom  1  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  f ormea 
in  you."  (See  Note  on  GiQ.  iv.  19,  and  comp.  Intro- 
duction, p.  371.) 

Por  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  see  Notes  on  chftps. 
vii.  33,  34,  and  viii.  21. 

(34)  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 
That  ye  love  one  another.— There  is  no  reference 
in  the  context  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  we  are 
not  therefore  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  "  new  com- 
mandment "  in  anymore  or  less  full  contrast  with  them. 
They  also  taught  that  a  man  should  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  love.  The 
contrast  here  is  between  what  our  Lord  had  said  unto 
the  Jews  and  what  He  now  says  to  the  disciples.  He 
had  said,  and  says  again,  "Whither  I  go  ye  cannot 
come."  To  the  Jews  he  added,  "Ye  shall  seek  me, 
and  shall  die  in  your  sins  "  (chap.  vii.  34,  35).  For 
those  who  believe  in  Him,  He  has  no  such  decree  of 
separation,  but  a  new  and  different  commandment,  by 
which  His  spiritual  presence  would  bo  at  once  realised 
and  proved.  Love  to  one  another,  and  therefore  sacri- 
fice of  self  for  another'sgood,  would  be,  in  the  truest 
sense,  a  realisation  of  ]£s  presence  in  their  midst. 
(Comp.  Note  on  1  John  ii.  8.) 

For  the  meaning  of  the  word  "commandment,*' 
comp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  18. 

As  I  have  loved  you.— More  exactly.  Even  as  I 
loved  you.  (Comp.  Note  on  verse  1.)  The  punctuation 
of  our  version  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  not,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  read,  "  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you  .  .  ."  The  earlier  clause  gives  the 
principle  of  the  new  commandment.  The  latter  clause 
repeats  this,  and  prefaces  the  repetition  by  words  refer- 
ring to  His  own  acts  of  love,  wnich  should  be  an  ex- 
anple  for  them.  The  word  "  as,'*  or  "  even  as,"  does 
not  refer  to  the  degree  of  His  love,  but  to  the  fact ; 
and  the  special  ins^ce  of  love  then  present  to  the 
mind  was  the  feet- washing  upon  which  the  whole  of 
this  discourse  has  followed. 

(35)  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples. — ^The  thought  of  their  state  of  orphan- 
^e  when  He  should  depart  from  them  is  still  present. 
He  gives  them  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  they  should 
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Cov^idencej 


XIV. 


and  the  Warning  of  Jesus* 


<^)  Simon  Peter  said  unto  him,  Lord, 
whither  goest  thou?  Jesns  answered 
him,  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not 
follow  me  now ;  but  thou  shalt  follow 
me  afterwards.  ^^>  Peter  said  unto 
him.  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee 
now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy 
sake/     <^^  Jesus  answered  him.  Wilt 


A.D.  & 


a  Hfttt.  S8. 88. 


thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake? 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  The  cock 
shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me 
thrice. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  Grod, 
believe  also  in  me.     ^^^  La  my  Father's 


4dway8  be  linked  to  Him  and  to  each  other  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  love.  The  followers  of  great  Teachers  and 
Biabbis  had  their  distinctiye  marks.  Here  was  the  dis- 
tinctive Christian  mark,  which  all  men  should  be  able 
to  read.  It  is  instructive  that  the  characteristic  mark 
of  Christianity  should  thus  be  asserted  by  its  Founder 
to  consist,  not  in  any  formulary  or  signs,  but  in  the 
love  which  asserts  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  apolo- 
gists of  the  first  centuries  delighted  in  appealing  to  the 
striking  fact  of  the  common  love  of  Christians,  which 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and 
while  the  Church  has  sometimes  forgotten  the  charac- 
teristic, the  world  never  has.  Bv  their  love  for  each 
other,  for  mankind,  for  Grod,  is  it  known  or  denied  that 
men  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  really  Christ's 
disciples. 

(36f  Simon  Peter  said  unto  him,  Lord,  whither 
goest  thou  P— Comp.  verse  33.  The  earnest,  loving 
nature  of  the  Apostle  dwells  upon  the  words  which 
tell  of  the  Master's  departure.  He  is  prepared  to 
follow  Him  to  danger,  or  even  to  death,  and,  that  he 
may  do  so,  asks  whither  it  is  that  He  is  going. 

Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now. — Our  Lord  does  not  give  the  answer  which  St. 
Peter  had  sought,  but  repeats  the  statement  of  verse 
33.  For  St.  Peter,  as  for  the  others,  the  place  must  be 
prepared  and  the  way  opened  before  they  could  follow 
(chap.  ziv.  2).  For  nim,  as  for  his  Master,  the  day's 
work  was  to  be  done  before  the  night  would  come,  and 
it  was  not  done  yet.  But  that  night  would  come,  and 
he  would  hereafter  follow  his  Master  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  any  of  which  he  thought.  (See  Notes  on 
chflm.  xxi.  18, 19.) 

(^)  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  P— 
True  to  his  impulsive,  self-confident  character,  St.  Peter 
is  impatient  of  the  delay  imposed  upon  him.  He  is 
ready,  in  the  fulness  of  his  love,  now,  and  does  not 
dream  that  in  the  moment  of  trial  he  will  be  found 
wanting. 

(38)  wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my 
sake  P— Comp.  for  this  phrase  Note  on  chap,  x,  11. 
The  pronouns  are  emphatic,  and  there  is  a  solemn  em- 
phasis in  the  repetition  of  what  St.  Peter  had  said.  He 
was  using  words  of  which  he  knew  not  the  full  meaning. 
He  spoke  of  laying  down  his  life  for  his  Lord.  He 
would  hereafter  be  able  to  follow,  because  his  Lord 
would  lay  down  His  own  life  for  him. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  comp.  Notes  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  34  \  Mark  ziv.  30 ;  and  Luke  xzu.  34. 

XIV. 

(1)  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. —The 
division  of  chapters  is  unfortunate,  as  it  breaks  the 
close  connection  between  these  words  and  those  which 
have  gone  immediately  before.  The  prophecy  of  St. 
Peter's  denial  had  followed  upon  the  indication  of 
Judas  as  the  traitor,  and  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Lord's  departure.  These  thoughts  m^  well  have 
brought  troubled  hearts.    The  Lord  had  Himself  been 
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troubled  as  the  darkness  drew  on  (chaps,  xii.  27 ;  xiii.  21), 
and  He  calms  the  anxious  thoughts  that  He  reads  in 
the  souls  of  the  disciples. 

Ye  believe  in  Gtbd,  believe  also  in  me.—It  is 
more  natural  to  take  botn  these  clauses  as  imperative — 
Believe  in  Ood,  believe  also  in  Me.  Our  English  ver- 
sion reads  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse  as 
imperative,  and  the  second  as  an  indicative,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  doing  so ;  and  a  sense  more  in 
harmony  with  the  context  is  got  by  reading  them  all  as 
imperatives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  trouble 
of  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  arose  from  a  want  of  a 
true  belief  in  Qod ;  and  the  command  is  to  exercise  a 
true  belief,  and  to  realise  the  presence  of  the  Father,  as 
mauif  ested  in  the  person  of  the  Son.  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  every  Jew  believed  in  God.  That  belief  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  theocracy ;  but  like  all  the  axioms 
of  creeds,  it  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  too 
often  had  no  real  power  on  the  life.  What  our  Lord 
here  teaches  the  disciples  is  the  reality  of  the  Father- 
hood of  Grod  as  a  living  power,  ever  present  with  them 
and  in  them ;  and  He  teaches  them  that  the  love  of 
(rod  is  revealed  in  the  person  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 
This  faith  is  the  simplest  article  of  the  Christian's 
creed.  We  teach  children  to  sav,  we  ourselves  con- 
stantly say, "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father.'*  Did  we  but 
fullv  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  we  say,  the  troubles  of 
our  hearts  would  be  hushed  to  silence ;  and  our  religion 
would  be  a  real  power  over  the  whole  life,  and  would  bo 
also,  in  a  fulness  in  which  it  never  has  been,  a  real 
power  over  the  life  of  the  world. 

(2)  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. 
— ^The  Greek  word  used  for  "  house  "  here  is  slightly 
different  from  that  used  of  the  material  temple  on  earth 
in  chap.  ii.  16.  The  exact  meaning  will  be  at  once 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  2  Cor.  v.  1,  the  only  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  used  meta- 
phorically. The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  the  thought 
of  heaven  as  the  habitation  of  Grod ;  and  the  disciples 
had  been  taught  to  pray,  "  Our  Father,  which  ait  in 
heaven."  (Comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  13,  14 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  15 ;  Matt, 
vi.  9 ;  Acts  viL  49 ;  and  especially  Heb.  ix.) 

The  Greek  word  for  "  mansions  "  occurs  again  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  verse  23,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  abode."  Wiclif  and  the  Geneva  version  read 
"  dwellings."  It  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament only  in  1  Mace  vii.  38  ("  Suffer  them  not  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  " — "  give  them  not  an  abode  ").  Our 
translators  here  followed  the  Vulgate,  which  has  "  man- 
siones  "  with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek,  that  is, 
"  resting-places,"  "  dwellings."  In  Elizabethan  English 
the  word  meant  no  more  than  this,  and  it  now  means 
no  more  in  French  or  in  the  English  of  the  North.  A 
maison  or  a  manse,  is  not  necessarily  a  modem 
English  mansion.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Greek  word  is  the  substantive  answering  to  the  verb 
which  is  rendered  "  dwelleth  "  in  verse  10,  and  "  abide  " 
in  chap.  xv.  4—10  (see  Note  there). 

"Many"  is  not  to  be  under^t^od,  as  it  often  ha3 
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and  the  Way  which  leacU  to  U^ 


house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were 
not  80y  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  <^>  And  if  I  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  ma  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 
(^>  And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the 


way  ye  know.  ^^)  Thomas  saith  unto 
him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou 
goest ;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  9 
(^)  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  :  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.  ^^^  If  ye 
had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known 


been,  simply  or  chiefly  of  different  degrees  of  liAppi- 
ness  in  neaven.  Happiness  depends  npon  the  mind 
which  receives  it,  and  must  always  exist,  therefore,  in 
varying  degrees,  bat  this  is  not  the  prominent  thought 
expressed  here,  though  it  may  be  implied.  The  words 
refer  rather  to  the  extent  of  the  Father's  house,  in  which 
there  should  be  abiding-places  for  all.  There  would 
be  no  risk  of  that  house  being  overcrowded  like  the 
caravanserai  at  Befchlehem,  or  Hke  those  in  which  the 
Passover  pilgrims,  as  at  this  very  time,  found  shelter 
at  Jerusalem.  Though  Peter  could  not  follow  Him 
now,  he  should  hereafter  (chap.  xiii.  36) ;  and  for  all 
who  shall  follow  Him  there  shall  bo  homes. 

If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.— 
These  words  are  not  without  difficulty,  but  the  simplest, 
and  probably  truest,  meaning  is  obtained  by  reading 
them  as  our  version  does.  Thev  become  then  an  appeu 
to  our  Lord's  perfect  candour  in  dealing  with  the  dis- 
ciples. He  had  revealed  to  them  a  Father  and  a  house. 
That  revelation  implies  a  home  for  all.  Were  there  not 
"  manv  mansions  the  fulness  of  Ks  teaching  could 
have  had  no  place.  Had  there  been  limitations  He 
must  have  marked  them  out. 

I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.— The  better 
MSS.  read, "  For  I .  .  ,"  connecting  tiie  clause  with  the 
earlier  part  of  the  verse.  He  is  gomg  away  to  prepare 
a  place  for  them ;  and  this  also  proves  the  existence  of 
the  home.  There  is  to  be  then  no  separation ;  He  is  to 
enter  within  the  veil,  but  it  is  to  be  as  Forerunner  on 
our  behalf  (Heb.  vi  20).  "When  Thou  hadst  over- 
come the  sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers." 

(3)  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  .  .  .—For  the  form 
of  the  expression,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xiL  92,  and 
1  John  ii.  28.  It  does  not  imply  uncertaintv,  but 
expresses  that  the  fact  is  in  the  region  of  the  future, 
which  is  clear  to  Him,  and  will  unfold  itself  to  them. 

I  will  oome  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself. — This  clause  has  been  variouslv  explained  of 
the  resurrection;  of  the  death  of  individual  disciples; 
of  the  spiritual  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Church ;  of 
the  commg  again  of  the  Lord  in  the  Parouaia  of  the 
last  day,  when  all  who  believe  in  Him  shall  be  received 
unto  Himself.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  taking 
the  words  "  I  will  come  again,"  as  necessarily  referring 
to  the  same  time  as  those  which  follow — "  I  will  receive 
vou  unto  Myself,"  whereas  they  are  in  the  present 
tense,  and  should  be  literally  rendered,  I  am  coming 
again.  They  refer  rather,  as  the  same  words  refer 
when  used  in  verse '  18,  to  His  constant  spiritual 
presence  in  their  midst ;  whereas  the  reception  of  them 
to  Himself  is  to  be  understood  of  the  complete  union 
which  will  accompany  that  spiritual  presence ;  a  union 
which  will  be  commenced  in  this  life,  advanced  by  ihe 
death  of  individuals,  and  completed  in  the  final  coming 
again.    (Comp.  chap.  xviL  24.) 

(4)  And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way 
ye  know.— The  better  reading  is.  And  whUher  I  go,  ye 
know  the  way,  i.e.,  "  Ye  know  that  I  am  the  way  to  the 
Father,  whither  I  am  going."  (Oomp.  vexso  6,  and  chap. 


xiii  33.)  They  did  not,  indeed,  fully  know  this,  but 
the  means  of  knowing  it  was  within  their  reach,  and 
Ss  own  words  had  declared  it.  (Comp.,  e,g.,  chaps. 
X.  1  and  xi.  25.)  They  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  Hi& 
words  now  are  meant  to  contrast  what  they  ought  to 
have  known  with  what  they  really  did  know,  in  order 
that  He  may  more  fully  instruct  them.  To  know  our 
ignorance,  is  the  first  step  to  its  removaL 

(5)  Thomas  saith  unto  him.— Comp.,  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas,  chaps,  xi.  16;  xx.  24;  xxi.  2. 

Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest.— 
Our  Lord's  words  had  laid  stress  upon  the  *'  waj." 
Thomas  lays  stress  upon  the  "  whitner."  His  mind 
seeks  for  measured  certainty.  In  all  that  he  has  heard 
of  the  Father's  house  of  many  mansions,  of  being  with 
the  Lord,  there  is  much  that  he  cannot  understand. 
The  Messiah,  they  thought,  was  to  reign  upon  earth. 
Where  was  this  vast  ro^  home,  with  dwelling-places 
for  all,  to  which  Christ  was  going  first,  and  to  which 
thev  were  to  follow  P  They  know  not  whither,  and 
witnout  that  knowledge  they  cannot  even  think  of  the 
way. 

(6)  X  am  the  way.— The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  "  J, 
and  none  besides  Me."  "  The  way  "  is  again  made  pro- 
minent, reversing  the  order  which  Thomas  had  used. 
He  and  He  only  is  the  means  through  which  men  can 
approach  to  the  Father.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  18, 
and  on  1  ^m.  ii.  5.) 

The  truth,  and  the  life.— Better,  and  the  TnUh^ 
and  the  Life.  The  thought  of  His  being  the  Way 
through  which  men  come  to  the  Father  is  the  reverse 
side  of  the  thought  that  in  Him  the  Father  is  revealed 
to  men,  that  He  is  Himself  the  Eternal  Truth,  that  He 
is  Himself  the  Source  of  eternal  life.  (Comp.  chaps.  L 
14, 17 ;  vi.  60,  51 ;  xi.  25,  26.)  Had  they  known  what 
His  earlier  words  meant,  they  would  have  had  other 
than  temporal  and  local  thoughts  of  the  Father's  house, 
and  would  have  known  Him  to  be  the  Way. 

No  man  oometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me. 
— ^This  was  the  answer  to  the  doubt  of  'Diomas.  This 
was  the  true  "  whither "  which  thev  knew  not.  The 
thought  of  heaven  is  not  of  a  place  car  above,  or  of  a 
time  far  before,  but  of  a  state  now  and  hereafter.  To 
receive  the  Truth  and  the  Life  revealed  in  the  presence 
of  the  Son  is  to  come  to  the  Father  by  the  only  Way. 
To  be  with  the  Father  is  home.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  i.  18,  and  iii.  13.) 

(7)  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should^  have 
known  my  Father  also. — ^The  thought  here  is  made 
quite  plain  by  what  has  preceded  ;  but  the  form  in 
which  it  is  expressed  demands  attention.  The  emphasis 
of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  not  upon  '*  Me  ^  as  ia 
generally  supposed,  but  upon  "  known."  In  the  second 
part  the  emphatic  words  are  "  My  Father."  The  English 
word  "  known  "  represents  two  (Jreek  words  in  the  Mtter 
text  which  are  not  identical  in  meaning.  Hie  former 
means,  to  know  by  observation,  the  latter  to  know  bj 
reflection.  It  is  the  difference  between  connaitre  and 
eavovr ;  between  hennen  (ken,  k(e)now),  and  wiesen  (wit, 
wisdom).    We  may  express  the  meaning  more  exactly 
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The  true  knowledge  of  the  Father. 


ST.  JOHN,  XIV. 


The  evident  of  works. 


my  Father  also :  and  from  henceforth 
je  know  him,  and  have  seen  him. 
K^)  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  shew 
lis  the  Father,  and  it  snfficeth  us. 
(^>  Jesns  saith  nnto  him.  Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  jet  hast 
thou  not  known  me,  Philip  P  he  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  sayest  thou  thm,.  Shew  us  the 


Father  ?  <«»  Believest  thou  not  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me  P  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I 
speak  not  of  myself:  but  the  Father 
l^t  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works. 
<^>  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me :  or  else  believe 
me  for  the  very  works'  sake.  <^>  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth 


thus,  "  If  ye  had  recognised  Me,  ye  would  have  known 
My  Father  also."  If  ve  had  recognised  who  I  really 
am,  ye  woold  hare  Known  that  I  and  My  Father 
are  one. 

And  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have 
seen  him. — Comp.  chap,  ziii  31,  where  the  glorifying 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  renurded  as  in  the  fatore  which  is 
immediately  present.  He  can,  therefore,  say  that  from 
this  time  onwards,  after  the  fall  declaration  of  Bimself 
in  verses  6  and  9  et  seq.,  they  kaow  and  have  seen  the 
Father. 

(8)  Philip  saith  unto  him.— Oomp.  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Philip  chaps,  i.  44  et  seq. ;  tl  h  el  eeq, ;  xii. 
21  et  eeq.  He  is  joined  with  Thomas  at  the  head  of 
the  second  gronp  of  the  Apostles,  in  Acts  i.  13. 

Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  audit  suffioeth 
us. — He  catches  at  the  word  ''seen"  and  thinks  of 
some  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Qod  as  that  vouchsafed 
to  MoseSr  or  it  may  be  of  a  vision  like  that  which 
three  of  their  numbier  had  seen,  and  of  which  others 
had  heard,  in  the  Moont  of  Transfigoration.  One  snch 
vision  of  the  Father,  he  thinks,  would  remove  all  their 
doubts ;  and  would  sadsfy  the  deepest  longings  of  their 
hearts. 

(*)  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  P— More 
exactly,  .  .  .  hcut  thou  not  recognised  Me^  as  in  verse  7. 
Comp.  the  reference  in  verse  8,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Philip  was  one  of  the  first-called  disciples, 
and  had  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  buid  c^ 
Apostles.  There  is  m  our  Lord^s  words  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness and  of  warning.  They  utter  the  loneliness  of  a  holi- 
ness and  greatness  which  is  not  understood.  The  close 
of  life  is  at  hand,  and  Philip,  who  had  followed  ESm 
from  the  first,  shows  by  this  question  that  he  did  not 
even  know  what  the  work  and  purposes  of  that  life  had 
been.  They  speak  to  all  Christian  teachers,  thinkers, 
workers.  Inhere  is  a  possibility  that  men  should  be  in  the 
closest  apparent  nearness  to  Christ,  and  yet  have  never 
learnt  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  constantly  hear 
and  utter;  and  have  never  truly  known  the  purpose  of 
Christ's  life. 

He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. 
—Comp.  Note  on  verse  7,  and  Philip's  own  answer  to 
Nathanael,  "Come  and  see"  (chan.  i.  46).  The  demand 
of  Philip  is  one  which  is  constantly  being  read,  and  the 
answer  is  one  that  constantly  holds  good.  Men  are 
ever  thinking  and  wying,  '*  Shew  us  the  Father  and  it 
sufficeth  us.  ''  Give  ub  something  in  religion  upon 
which  the  soul  can  rest.  We  are  weary  of  the  doubts, 
and  strifes,  and  dogmas  which  are  too  often  called 
religion:  We  want  something  whidi  can  be  real  food 
for  the  soul.  We  cannot  feed  upon  the  huslu  which  the 
swine  do  eat ;  and  we  believe  tibat  in  the  Father's  house 
there  is,  even  for  the  hired  servants,  bread  enough  and 
to  spare.  We  are  not  irreligious,  but  we  are  impatient 
of^  what  is  put  before  us  as  religion.  Give  us  truth ! 
Give  us  li& !    Let  it  be  free  and  open  as  the  air  of 
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heaven,  and  we  will  gladly  accent  it,  embrace  it,  live  it. 
All  this  is  the  heart  of  the  chila  seeking  the  presence  of 
the  Father.  That  Father  has  been  numif  ested  in  the 
person  of  the  Son.  In  the  Life  and  Truth  revealed 
in  Him  is  the  full  revelation  of  Gk>d.  In  Him  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  to  satisfy  every  want  of  every  man.  He 
that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father.  How  then 
can  men  say,  Shew  us  the  Father  P  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  xii.  44,  45.) 

(10)  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  P— Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  X.  88.  He  had  there  taught  this  truth  to  the 
Jews ;  but  Philip's  words  seem  to  show  that  even  the 
disciples  did  not  fuUy  receive  it.  The  order  of  the 
clauses  is  reversed  here,  in  accordance  with  the  thought 
of  the  context,  which  is  of  knowledge  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak 
not  of  myself. — ^This  refers  not  to  His  present 
teaching  only  or  chiefly,  but  to  the  whole  of  His 
manifestation  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Gk)d.  All  His  words  had  been  a  revelation  of  the 
Father  whom  Philip  now  aaks  to  see.  (Comp.  chap, 
viii.  38.) 

But  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he 
doeth  the  works.— The  better  reading  is,  hut  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me  doeth  His  own  works.  This 
is  the  proof  that  He  does  not  speak  of  Himself;  and 
both  clauses  are  toeether  the  proof  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son.  The 
works  manifested  in  time  in  the  power  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  are  not  His  works,  but  those  of  the  Father,  who 
abides  in  the  Son,  and  is  revealed  through  Him.  (Comp. 
chap.  viii.  28,  and  Note  there.) 

iM)  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father.— 
He  passes  now  from  Philip,  and  addresses  Himself  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  apostles.  He  claims  from  them 
a  personal  trust  in  Himself,  which  should  accept  His 
stutement  that  He  and  the  Father  were  immanent  in 
each  other. 

Or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works' 
sake. — If  they  cannot  receive  the  truth  on  the  testi- 
mony of  His  word,  He  will  take  lower  g^und  with 
them.    He  will  place  before  them  the  evidence  He  had 

E laced  before  the  Jews.  Let  them,  if  they  will  not 
ear  EEim,  believe  on  account  of  the  very  works  which 
He  had  done.  (Comp.  Note  on  chaps,  v.  19,  20,  and 
X.  37, 38.) 

(12)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.— Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  i.  51. 

He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that 
I  do  shall  he  do  also.— He  that  by  faith  becomes 
one  with  the  Son  shall  have  the  Son,  and  therefore  also 
the  Father,  dwelling  in  him  (verses  11, 20, 23),  and  shall 
himself  become  an  mstmment  through  which  God,  who 
dwelleth  in  him,  shall  cany  into  efrect  His  own  works. 
He  shall,  therefore,  do  works  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  the  Son  Himself  doeth. 


The  greater  works  of  believers. 


ST.  JOHN,  XIV. 


The  proffiiee  of  another  Advocate, 


on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do;  because  I  go  unto  my  Father. 
<^3)  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,"  that  the  Father  may 
be  glorified  in  the  Son.  <">  If  ye  shall 
ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 


a  Matt.  7. 7. 


(15)  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command* 
ments.  ^^  And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ; 
(^^  even  the  Spirit  of  tru& ;  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeih 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye 


And  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.— 
Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  v.  20,  and  on  Matt.  xzi.  21,  22. 
The  explanation  of  these  greater  works  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  individual  instances  of  miraculous  power 
exercised  hv  the  apostles,  but  in  the  whole  work  of  the 
Church.  The  Day  of  Pentecost  witnessed  the  first 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy;  but  it  has  been  ful- 
filled also  in  every  Rreat  moral  and  spdritual  victory. 
Every  revival  of  a  truly  religious  spirit  has  been  an 
instance  of  it ;  everv  mission-field  has  been  a  witness 
to  it.  In  e veiT  child  of  man  brought  to  see  the  Father, 
and  know  the  Father's  love  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
has  been  a  work  such  as  He  did.  In  the  world-wide 
extent  of  Christianihr  there  is  a  work  greater  even 
than  any  which  He  tidmself  did  in  the  wah.  He  left 
His  kingdom  as  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  influences 
on  the  earth ;  but  it  has  jrrown  up  as  a  mighty  power 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is 
purest  and  best  in  civilisation  and  culture  has  found 
shelter  in  its  branches. 

Because  I  go  unto  my  Father.— The  better 
reading  is,  because  I  go  unto  the  Father.  The  words 
are  to  oe  connected  not  with  one  clause  only,  but  with 
all  the  earlier  parts  of  the  verse.  Thev  are  the  reason 
why  the  believer  shall  do  the  works  tnat  Christ  does, 
as  weU  as  the  reason  whv  he  shall  do  greater  works. 
The  earthly  work  of  Chnst  will  have  ceased,  and  He 
will  have  gone  to  the  Father.  The  believers  will  be 
then  His  representatives  on  earth,  as  He  will  be  their 
representative  in  heaven.  Therefore  will  they  do  His 
works,  and  the  works  shall  be  greater  because  He  will 
be  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  and  will  do  whatsoever 
thev  shall  ask  in  His  name. 

(h)  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  will  I  do.— Comp.  chaps,  xv.  16,  and  xvi.  23. 
The  prayer  is  thought  of  as  aadressed  to  the  Father; 
but  tne  answer  here,  and  still  more  emphaticallv  in  ihe 
following  verse,  is  thought  of  as  coming  from  the  Son, 
who  is  one  with  the  Fatner.  The  width  and  limitation 
of  the  promise  are  both  to  be  noted.  It  is  "  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask,"  and  it  is  "ask  in  My  name"  This 
means,  as  My  representatives  on  earth  (comp.  Notes  on 
previous  verse),  as  persons  doing  My  work,  living  in 
My  spirit,  eeelanst  as  I  have  sought  to  do  the  wiU  of 
the  Father.  It  f oUows  from  this  that  personal  petitions 
are  not  contemplated  here,  except  as  lar  as  they  are  for 
the  glory  of  Gkxi;  and  that  petitions  asked  in  ignorance 
may  be  most  truly  answered  when  they  are  not  granted. 
The  prayer  of  Gethsemane — "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  Me:  nevertheless,  not  My  will,  but  Thine 
be  done,"  should  teach  what  prayer  in  the  name  and 
spirit  of  Christ  means.  We  commonlv  attach  to  our 
prayers,  ''through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  We  do 
not  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  implies  an  absolute 
self-sacrifice,  and  is  a  prayer  that  our  veiy  prayers 
may  not  be  answered  except  in  so  far  as  thev  are  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  wilL  (Comp.  x^ote  on 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9.) 

That  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son. 
— Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  si.  4;  xii,  28;  ziiL  31. 


(1^)  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name.— 
This  is  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  width  of  the 
promise  and  of  its  condition.  In  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse  the  pronoun  "I"  bears  the  stress.  "J (on  My 
part)  wiU  do  it."  In  the  parallel  passage  in  chaps,  xv.  16 
and  xvi.  23  the  Father  is  thought  of  as  answering  the 
prayer.  The  passage  from  one  thought  to  the  other 
IS  possible  because  me  Father  and  Son  are  thought  of 
as  one. 

(^)  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  oonnnandinents.— 
Comp.  Notes  on  verse  17;  chaps,  xiii.  34,  and  xv.  10. 
The  connection  here  is  through  the  condition  "  in  My 
name,"  which  includes  willing  obedience  to  ffis  com- 
mands. The  word  "My"  is  emphatio — ^*'The  oommand- 
ments  which  ye  have  received  mm  Me."  Those  of  this 
last  discourse  are  perhaps  prominent  in  the  thought 

(16)  And  I  will  pray  the  Father.— Comp.  Note 
on  chap.  xvi.  26.  The  pronoun  is  again  emphatic-- 
"  I  have  given  you  your  part  to  do.  1  on  My  part  will 
praj  the  Father."  The  word  used  for  "  pray  "  ib  one 
which  implies  more  of  nearness  of  approach  and  of 
familiarity  than  that  which  is  render^  ''ask"  in 
verse  14.  It  is  the  word  which  John  regularly  uses 
when  he  spealos  of  our  Lord  as  prayinj^  to  the  Father, 
and  occurs  again  in  diaps.  xvi  26 ;  xvii.  9, 15,  20.  The 
distinction  is  important,  but  it  has  sometimes,  perhaps, 
been  unduly  pressed.  Both  words  occur  in  1  Joim 
V.  16.    (See  Note  there.) 

And  he  shall  give  you  another  Oomforter.— 
The  better  rendering  is  probably  another  Advocate. 
The  word  is  used  ox  the  third  person  in  the  H^ 
Trinity  here,  and  in  verse  26,  and  in  chaps,  xv.  2d, 
and  xvi.  7.  In  each  of  these  instances  it  is  used  by 
our  Lord.  It  is  found  once  again  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  Uiere  applied  by  St.  John  to  oar 
Lord  Himself  (1  John  ii.  1).  In  the  Gospel  the 
English  version  uniformly  translates  it  by  "  Conaorter." 
In  the  Epistle  it  is  rendered  by  "  Advocate."  But  the 
whole  question  is  of  so  much  interest  and  importanoo 
that  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  it  in  a  separate 
Note.  (Comp.  Excursus  O :  The  Meanina  qf  the  word 
Paraclete.)  The  word  "another"  should  be  observed 
as  implying  that  which  the  Epistle  states — ^the  advo- 
cacy of  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  third. 

That  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.— Th«^ 
thought  of  the  permanent  abiding  is  opposed  to  the 
separation  which  is  about  to  take  place  netween  them 
and  the  person  of  our  Lord.  He  would  oome  again  to 
them  in  the  person  of  the  Paraclete,  whom  He  would 
send  to  them  (verse  18),  and  this  spritnal  Dresenee 
should  remain  with  them  for  ever.  (Comp.  Note  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

(17)  Even  the  Spirit  of  truth.— Comp.  chaps,  xv. 
26,  and  xvi.  13,  and  1  John  v.  6.  He  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  because  part  of  His  special  office  is  to 
bring  truth  home  to  the  hearts  of  men,  to  carry  it  from 
the  material  to  the  moral  sphere,  to  make  it  something 
more  than  a  collection  of  signs  seen  or  heard— 4i  firag 
poWer  in  living  men. 
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The  aptritual  presence  of  Christ 


ST.  JOHN,  XIV. 


manifested  to  those  who  love  Him, 


know  him;  for  lie  dwelleth  with  yon, 
and  shall  be  in  yon.  <^>  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfomess:^  I  will  come  to 
jou.  <**>  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the 
world  seeth  me  no  more;  but  ye  see 
me :  becaose  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also. 
<»)  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in 


1  Or,  erpkimt. 


you.  ^^^  He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me :  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 
<^>  Jndas  saith  nnto  him,  not  Iscariot, 
Lord,  how  is  it  that  thon  wilt  manifest 
thyself  nnto    us,   and    not    unto    the 


Whom  the  world  cannot  receive.— The  Holj 
Spirit  can  be  reomved  only  by  those  who  have  the 
ispiritoal  faculty.  It  cannot  be  otherwiae.  The  un- 
J)elieying  woricC  caring  only  for  things  of  the  senses, 
has  lost  its  spiritoal  perception.  It  has  no  eye  to 
see  and  no  heart  to  know  spiritoal  things,  for  they 
4ire  spiritually  discerned.  (Gomp.  Note  on  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.) 

But  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you.— The  better  text  is,  ...  .  and 
is  in  you.  The  verbs  are  in  the  present  tense,  de- 
scribing the  receptivity  of  the  disciples  as  opposed 
to  the  moral  blindness  of  the  world.  They  had, 
•dnring  onr  Lord's  work  and  teaching  in  their  midst, 
exercised  and  strengthened  their  spiritual  faculties. 
They  had  in  part  received  the  Spirit,  and  by  that 
reception  were  prepared  for  the  luller  gift.  They 
knew  Him.  He  was  in  their  midst.  He  was  then, 
and  therefore  should  be  in  the  future,  a  living  power, 
dwelling  in  their  inmost  life. 

(18)  I  wiU  not  leave  you  comfortless.— Better 
with  the  margin,  I  wiU  not  leave  you  orphans,  which 
exactly  represents  the  Greek  word.  **  Comfortless  "  is 
onfortonate,  as  it  suggests  a  connection  with  "  Com- 
forter" which  does  not  exist  in  the  original.  Our 
translators  have  rendered  the  word  by  "fatherless" 
in  James  i  27,  which  is  the  only  other  passure  where 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  mdif  has 
*'  faderless  "  here.  He  thinks  of  them  as  His  children 
whom  He  is  leaving  in  the  world  (comp.  chap,  xiii  33), 
but  He  will  not  leave  them  destitute  and  bereaved. 

I  will  come  to  you. — ^This  coming,  as  is  shown  by 
the  whole  context,  is  the  spiritual  presence  in  the  person 
of  the  Paraclete. 

(^)  Yet  a  little  while.— Comp.  chaps,  xiii  33  and 
xvi.  16. 

But  ye  see  me — ».«.,  in  the  spiritual  presence  of 
the  Paraclete.  The  words  may  indeed  have  their  first 
fulfilment  in  the  appearances  of  the  forty  davs  (comp. 
Acts  X.  41),  but  these  appearances  were  themselves 
steps  in  the  education  which  was  leading  the  disciples 
^m  a  trust  in  the  physical  to  a  trust  in  the  spiritual 
presence.  (Comp.  chap.  xx.  17.)  To  the  world  the 
grrave  seemed  the  dosmg  scene.  They  saw  Him  no 
more ;  ther  thought  of  Him  as  dead.  To  the  believers 
who  had  tne  power  to  see  Him  He  appeared  as  living, 
and  in  very  deed  was  more  truly  with  them  and  m 
them  than  He  had  been  before. 

Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.— Better,  for 
I  live,  and  ye  shaU  live.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  His  own 
life  in  the  present.  It  is  the  essential  life  of  which 
He  is  Himself  the  Source,  and  which  is  not  affected  by 
the  physical  death  through  which  He  is  about  to  pass. 
They  also  who  believe  in  Him  shall  have  even  here  this 
principle  of  life,  which  in  them  too  shall  be  affected  by 
no  change,  but  shall  develop  into  the  fulness  of  the 
life  hereafter.  Because  He  hves,  and  because  they  too 
shall  live,  therefore  shall  they  see  Him  and  realise  His 
presence  when  the  world  seew  Him  no  more. 


(20)  At  that  day  ye  shall  know— 1.6.,  the  day  of 
the  gift  of  the  Comforter,  in  whom  Christ  shall  come 
to  them.  In  the  first  reference  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
meant,  but  the  words  hold  sood  of  every  spiritual 
quickeninfl^,  and  will  hold  good  of  the  final  coming  in 
tne  last  Skv.  The  pronoun  **  ye  "  is  emphatic — "  Yo 
shall  know  for  yourselves." 

That  I  am  m  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I 
in  you. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  ^.  The  result  of 
this  spiritual  illumination  would  be  that  they  should  uf 
themselves  know  the  immanence  of  the  Son  in  the 
Father,  and  their  own  union  with  the  Father  through 
Him.  They  ask  now  (verse  8)  for  a  manifestation  uf 
the  Father.  The  Spirit  should  so  bring  the  life  of 
Christ  to  their  hearts  that  they  would  rrad  in  it  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father,  and  feel  that  in  aud 
through  that  life  their  own  spirit  has  communion  with 
Qod.  The  Spirit  would  witness  with  their  spirit  that 
titiey  were  the  children  of  Qod.  They  would  seek  no 
longer  for  a  Theophany  from  without,  out  in  the  depth 
of  their  inmost  lives  would  cry,  '*  Abba,  Father." 

(SI)  He  that  hath  my  oonmiandments.— Comp. 
verse  15  and  chap.  v.  36.  This  verse  points  out  the 
successive  decrees  which  led  up  to  the  lull  manifesta- 
tion of  Chnst.  The  first  step  is  the  moral  an- 
prehennon  and  practical  observance  of  our  Lord's 
commandments,  which  necessarily  result  from  love  t^ 
Christ. 

He  it  is  that  loveth  me.— The  next  step  is  the 
special  receptivity  of  the  Father's  love  which  he  who 
loves  Christ  possesses,  and  therefore  there  is  a  special 
sense  in  which  the  Father  loves  him.  The  words  express 
with  fulness  of  emphasis,  "  He  it  is,  and  he  only." 

And  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  my- 
self to  him. — The  special  love  of  the  Son  follows 
from  the  special  love  of  the  Father,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Son.  This  is  further 
erolained  in  verse  23. 

t>2)  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  laoariot.— That 
he  was  "not  Iscariot"  is  mentioned  to  distinguish 
him  beyond  all  possibility  of  confusion  from  him  wlio 
had  ffone  out  into  the  darkness,  and  was  no  longer  ouo 
of  their  number  (chap.  xiii.  90).  He  is  commonly 
identified  with  "Lebbeeus  whose  surname  was  Thad- 
d»us "  (comp.  Note  on  Matt.  x.  3),  and  was  a  brother 
or  son  01  James  (Luke  vi.  15). 

How  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  P— The  word 
"  manifest "  has  brought  to  the  mind  of  Judas,  as  tho 
word  "see''  had  to  the  mind  of  Philip  (verse  7), 
thoughts  of  a  visible  manifestation  such  as  to  Mosea 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  13,  18).  and  such  as  they  expected  would 
attend  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (Mai.  in.  1).  But  it 
was  contrary  to  every  thought  of  the  Messiah  that  this 
manifestation  should  be  to  a  few  only.  His  reign  wsa 
to  be  the  iudfinnent  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy. 

The  words  rendered,  "How  is  it  that  .  .  .  P"  mean 
literally.  What  has  happened  that  .  .  .  ?    The  words 
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Man  the  abode  of  God, 


ST.  JOHN,  XIV. 


Office  qf  Ae  Advocale, 


world?  <23)  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  K  a  man  love  me,  lie  will 
keep  my  words :  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him.  (^)  He 
that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my 
saying^ :  and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent 
me. 


(25)  Xhese  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you,  being  yef  present  with  you.  <*>  But 
the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Fatiier  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what* 
soeyer  I  have  said  unto  you.  (^)  Peace 
I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 


of  our  Lord,  speaking  of  EHb  manif  estation,  take  Judas 
by  surprise.  Me  wonders  whether  anything  has  oc- 
curred to  cause  what  he  thinks  a  departure  from  tiie 
Heesianic  manifestation. 

(83)  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words. 
—Our  Lord  repeats  the  condition  necessary  on  the  part 
of  man  in  order  that  the  manifestation  of  Qod  to  mm 
may  be  possible.  This  is  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
Juoas,  the  world  in  its  unbelief  and  rejection  of 
Christ's  words,  and  without  the  spirit  of  love,  oould 
not  receive  this  manifestation. 

We  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him. — For  the  plural,  oomp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  30. 
For  the  word  "  abode,"  comp.  Note  on  verse  2.  The 
thought  of  God  as  dwelling  in  the  sanctuary  and 
among  the  people  was  familiar  to  the  disciples  from 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (see,  e.^.,  Ex.  xxv.  8 ; 
xxix.  45 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26),  and  the 
thought  of  the  spiritual  temple  in  the  heart  of  man 
was  not  imknown  to  contemporary  writers.  Philo  has 
a  remarkable  parallel  in  his  treatise,  De  Cherubim, 
p.  124,  "  Since  therefore  He  (Gkd)  thus  invisibly  enters 
mto  the  region  of  the  soul,  let  us  prepare  that  place,  in 
the  best  way  the  case  admits  of,  to  be  an  abode  worthy 
of  God ;  for  if  we  do  not.  He,  without  our  being  aware 
of  it,  will  quit  ns  and  migrate  to  some  other  habitation 
which  shall  appear  to  Hmi  to  be  more  excellently  pro- 
vided *'  (Bohn's  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  199.  See  tiie  whole  of 
chap.  xxix.).  Schbttgen,  in  his  note,  quotes  from  a 
Babbinical  writer  who  says,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
strives  daily  to  make  himself  approved  unto  God,  and 
prepares  himself  to  receive  the  divine  guest."  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  19;  and  Rev.  iii.  20.) 

(24)  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my 
sayings. — He  has  shown  in  the  previous  verse  how 
the  Father  and  the  Son  can  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  He  now  shows  how  they  could 
not  be  manifested  to  the  hearts  of  the  world.  He  that 
loveth  not  Christ  keepeth  not  His  word,  and  that  word 
is  the  Father's.  He  has  rejected  the  love  of  God 
which  is  revealed  in  the  Son,  and  has  Himself  closed 
the  channels  of  communion  with  Grod.  God  cannot 
dweU  with  him  because  there  is  in  him  nothing  which 
can  be  receptive  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

(25)  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
beixig  yet  present  with  you.— Better,  .  .  .  while 
abidina  with  you.  He  was  about  to  depart  from  them. 
He  had  been  speaking  to  them  words  which  they  f  onnd 
it  hard  to  understand.  He  now  pauses  in  His  teaching, 
and  proceeds  to  tell  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
should  interpret  His  words  to  them. 

(^)  But  the  Comforter,  whioh  is  the  Holy 
Ghost. — ^Better,  as  before,  bid  the  Advocate  .  .  . 
(Comp.  Excwraus  O :  The  Meaninq  of  the  word  Para' 
Me,)  For  the  words  "Holy  Ghost"  comp.  chaps. 
viL  39  and  xx.  22,  which  are  the  only  passages  where 
we  find  them  in  this  Gospel.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  earHer  Gospels.     (See  Note  on  Matt.  xiL  31.) 
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In  four  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xi.  3; 
Eph.  i.  13;  IV.  30;  1  These,  iv.  8)  our  translators 
have  jMreferred  the  rendering  "Holy  Spirit"  The 
identincation  here  with  the  Advocate  brings  out  the 
contrast  between  the  practical  obedience  and  holi- 
ness (verse  23)  of  those  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  sent,  and  the  disobedience  (verse  24)  of 
those  who  rejected  the  revelation  by  the  Son. 

Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name— 
i.e.,  as  Mv  representative.  (Comp.  verse  13.)  Their 
Master  will  depart  from  them,  but  the  Father  will  send 
them  another  Teacher  who  will  make  clear  to  them  the 
lessons  thej  have  already  heard,  and  teach  them  things 
which  they  cannot  bear  now. 

He  shall  teaoh  you  all  things.— Oomp.  chap, 
xvi.  13.  The  words  are  here  without  an  enreseed 
limitation,  but  the  "all  things  "  here  is  eqnaf  to  the 
"  all  truth  "  in  the  later  passage. 

And  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.— ^e  limi- 
tation, "whatsoever  I  have  sud  unto  you,"  is  to  be 
taken  with  this  claose  only,  and  is  not  to  be  extended 
to  the  words,  "He  shall  teach  you  all  things.''  For 
instances  of  the  recurrence  of  words  spoken  by  oar 
Lord  with  a  fulness  of  new  meaning  revealed  in  tiiem 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  comp.  chaps,  li.  22  and  xii.  16. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  with  its  fall  records 
of  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  is  itself  a  commen- 
tary on  this  text. 

m  Peaoe  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  giv<» 
unto  you.  —  Tlie  immediate  context  speaks  of  His 
departure  from  them  (verses  25  and  28),  and  it  is 
natural  therefore  to  understand  these  words  as  sug- 
gested by  the  common  Oriental  formulas  of  leave- 
Siking.  Men  said  to  each  other  when  they  met  and 
parted,  "Shalom!  Shalom!"  (Peace!  Peaoe!)  just  as 
they  say  the  "  Sakam !  Salaam !"  in  our  own  day.  (See 
1  Sam.  i.  17;  Luke  viL  50;  Acts  xvL  96;  Jas.  iL  16; 
Eph.  vi.  23 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14;  8  John  15.) 

He  will  leave  them  as  a  legacy  the  pit  of  "peace." 
And  this  peace  is  more  than  a  meaningless  sound  or 
even  than  a  true  wish.  He  repeats  it  with  tiie  emphi^<^ 
"  Mj,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  an  actual  possession  which 
He  imparts  to  them.  "  Peaoe  on  earth  "  was  the  angels' 
message  when  they  announced  His  birth;  "peace  to 
you"  was  His  own  grreeti^  when  He  returned  vic- 
torious from  the  grrave.  "  He  is  our  peaoe  "  (Eph.  ii* 
14),  and  this  peace  is  the  farewell  gUt  to  the  disciples 
from  whom  He  is  now  departing.  (Oomp.  chaps,  xiv. 
27;  xvi.  33;  xx.  19,  21,  260 

Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.— 
The  contrast  is  not  between  the  emptiness  of  the 
world*s  salutations  and  the  reality  of  Ss  own  girtf 
but  between  His  legacy  to  them  and  the  l^S^^^ 
ordinarily  left  by  the  world.  He  gives  them  not  l^d 
or  houses  or  possessions,  but  "  peace ; "  and  that "  Hi^ 
own  peace,"  "the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understand^." 


Ei»  going  to  theFcU/ter  a  ground/orjoy.     ST.    JOHN,    XIV.      The  coming  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 


unto  you.  Let  not  yotir  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 
(88)  Ye  haye  heard  how  I  said  unto  yon, 
I  go  away,  and  come  ugain  unto  you. 
If  ye  loved  me^  ye  would  rejoice,  because 
I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father :  for  my 
Pather  is  greater  than  L  <^>  And  now 
I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass, 


that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might 
believe. 

(»)  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with 
you :  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me.  ^^^^  But  that  the 
world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father ; 
and  as  the  Father  gave  me  command- 
ment, even  so  I  do.  ijiBe,letu8gohence. 


Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 
let  it  be  afiraid. — These  are  in  part  the  words 
of  the  first  Terse,  and  are  now  repeated  as  a  joyous 
note  of  triumph.  Possessing  the  peace  which  He 
gives  them^  having  another  Advocate  in  the  person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  the  Father  and  the  Son 
ever  abiding  in  them,  there  cannot  be,  even  when 
He  is  about  to  leave  them,  zoom  for  trouble  or  for 
iear. 

The  word  here  rendered  "be  afraid"  occors  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  points  espeMcially 
to  the  cowardice  of  fear.  The  oo^;nate  substantive  is 
used  in  2  Tim.  i.  7,  and  the  adjective  in  Matt.  viii.  26 ; 
Mark  iv.  40 ;  and  Bev.  xxi.  8. 

(28)  Ye  have  heard  how  I  said  unto  you.^ 
Better,  Ye  heard  how  I  aaid  vaUo  you,  (See  verses  19 
4md20.) 

If  ye  lored  me,  ye  would  rejoioe.— True  love 
seeks  another's  good  and  not  its  own.  Their  sorrow  at 
His  departure  was  at  its  root  selfish,  as  all  sorrow  for 
those  who  depart  to  be  with  God  is,  however  little  we 
think  so.  His  departure  would  be  the  return  to  the 
^loTY  of  the  EathePs  throne,  and  was  matter  for  jay  and 
not  lor  sorrow.  For  them  also  it  was  expedient.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  chap.  xvi.  6,  7.) 

For  my  Father  is  greater  than  I.~These  words 
have  natiually  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  in 
•every  period  of  the  Church's  history,  between  those  who 
^eny  and  those  who  accept  the  truth  that  the  Son  is 
^*  very  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  b^otten  be- 
fore all  worlds."  And,  as  in  all  oontroversies,  statements 
have  been  made  on  either  side  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  words  themselves.  On  the  part  of  those 
who  assert  the  divine  nature,  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  Father  is  mater  than  the  Son  only  as  regards 
the  human  nature  of  the  Son;  but  this  is  not  here  thought 
of.  In  this  passage,  as  in  others  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  phunly  asserted  that  in  the  divine  nature  there  is 
A  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  (See,  e.g,. 
Terse  16 ;  chap.  xvii.  5 ;  1  Cor.  iiL  23 ;  zL  3 ;  xv.  27, 
28;  PhiL  ii.  9, 11 ;  and  espedally  Note  on  chap.  v.  19 
st  eeq.)  On  the  part  of  those  who  denv  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord,  it  nas  been  contended  uiat  this  text 
asserts  the  inferiority  of  Bm  nature  to  that  of  the 
Father,  whereas  the  words  could  only  have  been 
uttered  by  one  who  meant  in  them  to  assert  His  own 
•divine  essence.  If  we  try  to  imagine  a  man  saying, 
"*'  God  is  fteaier  than  I,"  we  feel  at  once  that  He  who 
really  said  them  claimed  for  Himself  that  He  was 
trnlvGod. 

(»)  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass. — Comp.  chap.  ziii.  19.  Here,  again.  He  tells 
them  the  event  before  the  accomplishment,  that  it  may 
serve  to  strengthen  their  faith.  Two  interpretations 
of  this  verse  are  possible.  (1)  That  He  told  them  of 
the  coming  of  the  Advocate  to  teach  all  truth,  and  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance,  in  order  that  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  they  may,  with  increase  of  faith, 
believe  in  Him.    (2).  ThAt  He  told  them  of  His  going 


to  the  Father,  in  order  that  when  the  hour  of  departure 
came  they  may  believe  that  He  had  gone  to  the  Father. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  especially  considering  the  close 
puallel  with  chap.  ziii.  29,  the  first  seems  the  more 
probable  meaning. 

(30)  Hereafter  I  wiU  not  talk  much  with 
you, — Better,  I  toiU  «o  more,  or,  I  will  not  continue 
to  taJk  much  with  you.  The  discourse  is  broken  by  the 
thought  that  the  hour  of  the  conflict  is  at  hand,  and 
that  He  must  go  forth  to  meet  it. 

For  the  prinoe  of  this  world  oometh.— 
Better,  is  coming.  The  approach  is  thought  of  as  then 
taking  place.  For  the  phrase,  "  prince  of  this  world," 
comp.  Note  on  chap.  xii.  81.  The  nrince  of  evil  is  here 
reffiurded  as  workmg  in  and  by  Judas,  who  is  carrying 
oin  his  plans  and  doing  his  work.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps.  VL  70  and  ziii.  2,  27.) 

And  hath  nothing  in  me.— The  words  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  full  and  absolute  meaning,  and  they 
assert  that  the  prince  of  this  world  possesses  nothing  in 
the  person  of  Ohrist.  In  Him  he  has  never  for  a 
moment  ruled.  For  this  appeal  to  perfect  sinlessness, 
comp.  Note  on  chap.  viii.  29.  It  follows  from  this  that 
His  surrender  of  Himself  is  entirely  voluntary.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  z.  18.) 

(31)  The  most  probable  arrangement  of  this  verse  is 
to  omit  the  period  after  "  so  I  do,"  and  to  consider  all 
down  to  this  point  as  governed  by  "  that."  We  shall 
read  then,  "  But,  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love  the 
Father,  and  that  as  the  Father  gave  Me  commandment, 
so  I  do,  arise,  let  us  go  hence."  He  has  asserted,  in  the 
previous  verse,  the  sinlessness  which  makes  His  act 
wholly  self-determined.  He  now  ezpresses  the  subor- 
dination of  His  own  to  the  Father's  will,  and  summons 
the  Aposties  to  rise  up  with  Him  from  the  table,  and 
go  forth  from  the  room. 

But  that  the  world  .  .  .—The  words  seem  to 
point  back  to  "  the  prince  of  this  world  "  who  has  just 
been  mentioned.  The  prince  cometh,  but  it  is  to  a 
defeat;  and  the  very  world  over  which  he  has  ruled 
will  see  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  the  love  of  the 
Father.  That  love  will  reclaim  them  from  the  bondage 
of  the  oppressor  and  restore  them  to  the  freedom  of 
children. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  which  we  cannot  hope 
with  certainly  to  solve,  whether  or  not  in  obedience  to 
the  command  they  went  from  the  room  at  once.  In 
other  words,  were  the  discourse  of  chaps,  zv.  and  zvi., 
and  the  prayer  of  chui.  zvii.,  uttered  in  the  room  after 
the  summons  to  depart,  or  on  the  way  to  the  garden  of 
Gtothsemane  P  The  immediate  connection  of  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  nezt  chapter  with  the  present  verse 
naturally  leads  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  spoken  in 
the  same  ^laoe,  and,  in  the  absence  of  imv  hint  of  a 
change,  it  is  eale  not  to  assume  anv.  Tne  words  of 
chap,  zviii.  1  are  probably  those  whicn  ezpress  the  act 
to  which  the  words  our  Ijord  has  just  spoken  summon 
them.  But  comp.  Chronological  Marmowy  of  the  Ooe^ 
pele,  p.  zzxv. 
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and  the  brancheak 


CHAPTER  XV.— W  I  am  the  true 
yine,  and  my  Father  is  the  hnsbandman. 
<*>  Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth 
not  fruit  he  taketh  away  :•  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
<')  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word 


6  dti&ia 
a  Matt.  1&  IX 


which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.*  W  Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me.  <*)  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches:  He  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 


XY. 

[(2)  The  Last  Words  of  Deepest  Meaning 
TO  THE  Faithful  Few  (continued). 

(e)  Belaiion  of  Jesua  and  Hia  disciplea  to  each 

other;  and  to  the  world  (chap.  xv.  1 — ^27). 

(a)  Their  nnion  with  Him.    The  True  Vine : 

nnion  from    within   (verses  1 — 11) — 

comp.  the  (jk)od  Shepherd  (chap,  x.) ; 

Qmon  from  without. 

{ff)  Their    muon   with    each    other  (verses 

12—17). 
(y)  The  hatred  of  the  world  (verses  1&— 24)  i 
The  reason  of  it  (verses  18 — ^21) ; 
The  sinfnhiess  of  it  (verses  22 — 25). 
(a)  The  witness  to  the  world  (verses  26,  27) : 
By  the  Faradete  (verse  26) ; 
By  the  disciples  (verse  27).] 

0)  I  am  the  true  vine.— For  the  word  "true," 
eomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  9.  The  ideal  truth,  of  which  the 
natural  vine  is  a  figure,  is  fulfilled  in  Him.  The 
thought  is  introduced  suddenly,  and  with  nothing  in 
the  context  to  lead  up  to  it.  The  natural  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  here,  as  m  other  instances,  it  was  suggested 
1>7  some  external  object  which  met  the  eye.  if  we 
suppose  (comp.  Note  on  xiv.  31)  that  they  were  crossing 
the  valley  on  the  way  to  Glethsemane,  there  is  reason 
for  the  idea  that  they  passed  a  vinevard,  that  supplied 
the  form  in  which  our  liord's  thoughts  are  expresised ; 
but  the  journey  itself,  during  the  discourse,  is  impro- 
bable ;  and  the  sight  of  a  vine^rd  is  the  less  likely,  as 
it  was  night.  On  the  supDoeition  that  they  were  still  in 
the  room  where  they  haa  eaten  supper,  a  vine  whose 
tendrils  grew  into  the  room,  or  the  vme  carved  on  the 
doors  of  the  Temple  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  5,  §  4 ;  Ant,  xv.  11, 
§  3),  or  the  vineyards  seen  in  the  distance  by  moonlight, 
or  the  vine  suggested  by  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine  of 
which  thev  had  drunk,  have  been  suggested.  Of  these 
the  last  nas  most  probability,  as  pound  up  with  the 
significance  of  the  cup  of  wmch  tney  had  drunk  that 
night.  We  cannot  say  more  than  this.  The  imagery 
may  have  followed  from  some  incident,  or  custom,  or 
remark,  now  wholJhr  unknown  to  us.  It  was,  as  in  the 
/ase  of  the  GkK)d  ^epherd,  familiar  to  them  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  would  have  come  to  thdr  minds 
from  any  slight  sumestion.  (See,  e,g^  the  following 
passages  :  Ps.  Ixxx.  $—19;  Isa.  v.  1  ef  seq, ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ; 
lizek.  xix.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  expressed  also 
in  Rabbinic  precepts,  e,g,f  ''Whosoever  dreameth  of 
a  vine-branch  shall  see  the  Messiah.'*  {Beraehoth, 
fol.  89.) 

And  my  Father  is  the  hnsbandman.— Comp. 
Matt.  xxi.  33  et  sea. ;  Mark  xii.  1  ef  eeq, ;  Luke  xx.  9 
et  <eg.^  The  thought  here  is  of  the  owner  of  the  vine, 
who  bimself  cultivates  and  trains  it. 

(^  Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not 
firoit  he  taketh  away. — ^The  two  chief  duties  of  the 
Tine-dresser,  cutting  m  all  fruitless  tendrils,  and 
cleansing  those  that  war  fruit,  supply  illustrations  of 
the  training  of  human  souls  by  the  Divine  Husband- 


man. We  are  not  to  interpret  these  words,  as  they 
frequently  have  been  interpreted,  of  the  unbelieving 
wond,  or  of  the  Jews ;  but  of  Ohristians  in  name,  who 
claim  to  be  branches  of  the  true  vine.  These  the  Hus- 
bandman watcheth  dav  by  day ;  He  knoweth  them,  and 
readeth  the  inner  reahties  of  their  lives,  and  every  one 
that  is  fruitless  He  taketh  away. 

And  every  branch  that  beareth  fimit,  he 
pnrgeth  it.— Better,  he  eleanaeih  it,  (Comp.  Heb. 
i.  3.)  This  means  in  the  natural  vine  the  cuttii^  cfSt  of 
shoots  which  nm  to  waste,  and  the  removal  of  every 
excrescence  which  hinders  the  growth  of  the  brancL 
It  means  in  the  spiritual  training  the  checking  of 
natural  impulses  and  affections,  and  the  removiu  of 
everything,  even  though  it  be  by  a  pang  shaip  as  the 
edge  of  tne  primer's  knife,  which  can  miaoirect  or 
weaken  the  energy  of  the  spiritual  Ufe,  and  thus  di- 
minish its  fruitfnmess.  A  vine  which  has  been  pruned 
— ^here  a  tendril  cut  off,  and  there  one  bent  back — here 
a  shoot  that  seemed  of  fairest  promise  to  the  unskilled 
eye  unsparingly  severed  by  the  vine-dresser,  who  seea 
it  is  worthless — ^here  a  branch,  in  itself  good,  made  to 

S'old  its  place  to  one  that  is  better,  and  itmlf  trained  to 
1  another  place — such  is  the  familiar  picture  of  the- 
natural  vine— such,  also,  to  a  wisdom  higher  than  oun^ 
is  thepicture  of  human  life. 

(S)  Irow  ye  are  dean.— Better,  Already  are  ye 
clean.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic  "Already  are  ye^ 
as  distinct  from  others  who  will  become  dean  in  th» 
future."    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  10.) 

Through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  yon. — ^Better,  on  aecotint  of  the  uford  which  I 
lutve  spoken  unto  you.  The  word  was  the  revelation  of 
God  to  them,  and  Joy  reason  of  its  moral  power  they  had 
been  cleansed.  We  are  not  to  limit  the  reference  to 
chap.  xiii.  10,  but  are  to  understand  it  of  our  LordV 
whole  teaching.  (See  chaps,  v.  24 ;  viiL  31, 32 ;  xiL  48; 
xvii.  10;  and  comp.  Note  on  Eph.  v.  26.) 

(*)  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon.— The  elanse9 
are  here  connected  as  cause  and  effect.  The  second  is 
the  promise,  wMch  will  not  fail  if  the  command  of  the 
first  be  observed.  The  union  then,  and  all  that  follows 
from  it,  is  placed  within  the  power  of  the  human  wiU. 
All  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  Abide  in  Me."  He  who 
obejs  this  command  has  Christ  abiding  in  him,  and  is  a. 
fnutful  branch  of  the  true  vine. 

As  the  branch  cannot  bear  firait  of  itself.— 
The  branch  regarded  of  itself,  apart  from  ("  except  it 
abide  in  ")  the  vino,  has  no  original  source  of  life.  Th» 
sap  flows  from  the  vine  to  branch  and  tendril  and  leaf 
and  fruit.  The  branch  of  itself  is  a  lifeless  organ*  and 
only  fulfils  its  functions  when  it  is  connected  with  the 
vine.  So  in  tiie  spiritual  life,  men  apart  from  Christ 
have  no  original  source  of  life  and  fniitfalness.  The 
true  life  flows  from  Him  to  every  branch  that  abides  in 
Him,  quicl^ninfi^  by  its  power  the  whole  man,  and 
making  him  fnutful  in  good.  The  man  who  lives  with- 
out faith  in  God  may  be  said  to  exist,  rather  than  te 
live,  and  misses  the  tnie  aim  of  his  being. 

(5)  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches* — The 
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tn  the  vine  and  in  helievere. 


bringeth  forth  mncli  frait :  for  without^ 
me  ye  can  do  notluiig.  ^^^  If  a  man 
abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  are  burned.  (^^  K  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 


1  Or,  »evertdfnm 
nt. 


you.  (^  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be 
my  disciples.  (^>  As  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you :  continue 
ye  in  my  love.  <^^^  If  ye  keep  my  com- 
mandments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ; 
even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  com- 
mandments,   and    abide    in    his    love. 


first  clause  is  repeated  to  brmg  ont  the  oontrast  with 
the  second.  It  1ms  been  implied,  bat  not  directly  stated, 
that  they  are  the  branches.  It  may  be  that  there  was  a 
pause  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  verse,  accompanied  by 
a  look  at  the  disciples,  or  at  that  which  suggested  the 
imagery  of  the  vine.  His  words  would  then  continue 
with  the  sense,  "  Yes,  it  is  so.  That  is  the  true  relation 
between  us.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  The 
fruitful  branches  represent  men  that  abide  in  Me  .  .  ." 
For  without  me  ye  oan  do  nothing.— Better, 
9evaratefrom  Me,  or,  apart  from  Me.  (Gomp.  margin.) 
The  words  bring  out  the  fuhiess  of  the  meanm?  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  man  who  abides  in  Christ.  It  is  he, 
and  he  only,  who  brings  forth  fruit,  for  the  man  who  is 
separate  from  Christ  can  bear  no  fruit.  The  words  have 
often  been  unduly  pressed,  to  exclude  all  moral  power 
apart  from  Christ,  whereas  the  whole  context  limits  them 
to  the  fruit-bearing  of  the  Christian  life.  The  persons 
thought  of  all  through  this  allegory  are  tru^  and  false 
Christians,  and  nothmg  is  said  of  the  influence  on  men 
of  the  wider  teaching  of  God,  the  Light  of  the  Logos 
ever  in  the  world.  A  moral  power  outside  the  limits  of 
Christianity  is  clearly  recognised  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   (Comp.,  e.g,,  Kom.  ii.  14, 15,  Notes.) 

(6)  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  oast 
forth  as  a  branch  •  .  . — The  thought  passes  from 
the  fruitful  to  the  sterile  branch,  from  the  man  who 
abideth  to  the  man  who  will  not  abide  in  Christ.  In  the 
natural  vineyard  such  a  branch  was  cast  forth,  and  then 
withered,  and  was  gathered  with  others  into  bundles, 
and  burned.  The  vivid  picture  illustrates  Hie  fearful 
Idstory  of  a  man  who  willeth  not  to  abide  in  Christ. 

And  they  are  bumed.~Better,  and  they  bum. 
The  tenses  of  this  verse  should  be  carefully  observed. 
The  burning  of  the  withered  branches  of  the  natural 
vine  suggests  the  final  judgment*  and  the  whole  is 
thought  of  from  that  time.  Bence  the  earlier  verbs  are 
in  the  past,  and  the  later  in  the  present  tense. 

(7)  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you  •  .  .—He  is  now  passing  from  the  fifipre,  which 
recurs  again  only  in  verses  8  ana  16.  We  &ould  have 
erpected  here,  "and  I  abide  in  you"  (versed);  but 
ms  abiding  in  them  necessarilv  accompanies  their 
abiding  in  Him.  The  abiding  of  His  words  in  them 
is  the  means  by  which,  and  the  proof  that  they  do  abide 
m  Him.    (Comp.  chap.  xiv.  15,  23,  24.) 

Ye  shall  asK  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you. — The  reading  is  not  certain,  but  the 
first  verb  should  probably  be  imperative,  "Ask  what  ye 
will  .  .  ."  The  promise  in  all  its  width  is  the  same  as 
that  in  chap.  xiv.  13,  14  (see  Note  there),  and  it  is  at- 
tended by  the  same  condition,  for  thej  who  abide  in 
Christ,  and  in  whom  Christ's  words  abide,  cannot  pray 
otherwise  than  in  His  name. 

(8)  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified.— This  clause 
is  generally  understood  of  the  words  which  follow  as  it 
is  taken  in  our  English  version,  but  the  rendering  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  gives  a  forced  meaning  to 
the  word  "  that "  C&a),  which  is  properly  used  to  express 


purpose.  We  may  here  (as  in  chaps,  iv.  37  and 
xvi.  30)  tako  "  herein "  to  refer  to  the  words  which 
have  gone  before.  By  so  doing  we  g^ve  a  natural 
meaning  to  the  words,  and  get  a  satisfactory  sense  for 
the  sentence.  The  thought  then  will  be,  "In  this 
doing  whatever  ye  ask,  mv  Father  is  glorified,  in  order 
that  je  may  bear  much  mat,  and  that  ye  may  become 
my  disciples." 

So  snail  ye  be  my  disciples.— Better,  and  inay 
become  Jfjv  disciples.  The  pronoun  is  strongly  em- 
phatic. The  living  union  with  Christ,  which  made  all 
their  prayers,  prayers  in  His  name,  and  praters  which 
He  would  answer,  and  made  them  abound  with  fruit  to 
the  glory  of  God,  was  the  characteristic  which  marked 
them  as  His  true  disciples. 

(9)  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I 
loved  you.— Better,  As  the  Father  hath  loved  Me,  1 
have  also  loved  you.  He  had  passed  from  the  thought  of 
their  discipleship  to  the  foundation  of  their  union  with 
Him  and  with  God.  It  was  in  the  eternal  love  of  the 
Father,  ever  soing  forth  to  the  Son,  and  from  the  Son 
ever  going  K>rth  to  all  who  would  receive  it.  The 
Father's  love  and  presence  was  ever  with  the  Son,  because 
the  Son  ever  did  those  things  which  were  pleasing  to 
Him.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  viiL  31.)  The  love  of  the 
Son  is  ever  present  wherever  willing  heart  of  obedient 
disciple  is  open  to  its  power. 

Continue  ye  in  my  love.— Better,  abide  ye  in 
My  love.  The  word  "continue"  misses  the  connec- 
tion with  the  context.  By  "My  love"  is  meant,  not 
"  love  to  Me  in  your  hearts,"  but,  "  My  love  towards 
vou."  The  one  produces  the  other.  "We  love  Him 
because  He  hath  first  loved  us;"  but  that  which  is 
prominent  in  the  thought  here  is  His  love  to  the  dis- 
ciples, which  He  has  just  compared  to  the  Father's  love 
to  Himself. 

(10)  If  ye  keep  my  commandents,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love.— Comp.  chap.  xiv.  21,  24.  The 
keeping  of  His  commandments  is  tne  outwaid  proof  of 
love  towards  Him ;  so  that  the  love  of  the  human  heart 
towards  Christ,  whidi  itself  flows  from  Christ's  love  to 
us  (see  Note  on  previous  verse),  becomes  the  condition 
of  abidinff  in  that  love.  While  we  cherish  love  for 
Him,  our  hearts  are  abiding  in  that  state  which  can  re- 
ceive His  love  for  us. 

Even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  command- 
ments •  •  • — Comp.  Note  on  verse  9  and  reference 
there.  This  is  agam  an  appeal  to  His  perfect  sinless- 
ness,  and  willing  subordination  as  Son  to  the  Father. 
We  shoidd  notice  idso  that  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments is  not  an  arbitrary  condition  imposed  upon  human 
love,  but  a  necessary  result  of  love  itself,  ana  therefore 
as  true  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  as  it 
is  in  our  relation  to  Him.  Because  the  Son  loved  the 
Father,  therefore  He  kept  His  commandments,  and  in 
this  love  He  abode  in  the  Father's  love.  Because 
we  love  Gk>d  we  necessarily  keep  £Qs  commandments, 
and  in  this  love  is  the  receptive  power  which  oonstL-* 
tutes  abiding  in  the  divine  love. 
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<^>  These  things  haye  I  spoken  unto 
70a,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  70a, 
and  that  jovr  J07  might  be  fall.  ^^>  This 
is  m7  commandment)  That  76  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  70U.''  (^>  Greater 
lore  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
la7  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  <^*>  Ye 
are  m7  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  7on.     <^>  Henceforth  I  call 


aclLULM:iTlien. 
4.9;  iJotan&lL 


b  llatt ».  lA 


YOU  not  servants;  for  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  lus  lord  doeth :  but  I 
have  called  von  friends ;  for  all  things 
that  I  have  heard  of  m7  Father  I  have 
made  known  unto  von.  <^^>  Ye  have 
not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  700, 
and  ordained  70x1,*  that  7e  should  go 
and  bring  forth  froit^  and  that  jonr 
fruit  should  remain:  that  whatsoever 


(U)  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you.— The  better 
reading  is,  .  .  thai  My  joy  may  he  in  you.  The  joy 
thought  of  is  that  which  Christ  Himself  possessed  in 
the  conscionsness  of  His  love  towards  the  JPather,  and 
of  the  Father's  love  towards  Him.  The  brightness  of 
that  joy  lit  up  the  darkest  hours  of  His  own  human 
life,  and  He  wills  that  it  should  light  up  theirs.  In  the 
oonsciousness  of  their  love  to  God,  and  of  God's  love  to 
them,  there  would  be  in  them,  as  part  of  their  true  life, 
joy  which  no  sorrow  could  ever  overcome.  They  were 
as  men  with  troubled  hearts.  He  has  told  them 
of  the  true  source  of  peace.  His  own  peace  He  has 
given  to  them.  He  tells  them  now  A  the  source 
of  joy,  and  has  spoken  the  word  that  thev  may 
possess  the  very  joy  whidr  was  the  light  of  ms  own 
heart. 

And  that  your  joy  might  be  Aill.— Comp.  the 
words  of  the  j^tercessoiy  Pnyer  in  chap.  xvii.  IS,  and 
the  same  phrase  in  chap.  iiL  29 ;  xri  24 ;  1  John  i  4;  2 
John,  verse  12.  The  state  of  which  He  has  spoken  to 
them — ^the  loving  and  being  loved  of  God — is  the  ideal 
perfection  of  human  life.  It  supplies  satisfaction  for 
all  the  deepest  desires  of  our  bemg.  The  capacities 
of  the  whole  man  are  fulfilled  in  it,  and  the  result  is 
fulness  of  jo^.  They  have  learnt  little  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  whose  religion  does  not  impart 
to  them  a  joy  which  sheds  its  light  over  the  whole  of 
their  liyee. 

(12)  This  is  my  commandment.— Comp.  Note 
on  chap.  xiiL  34.  In  Terse  10  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments was  laid  down  as  the  means  of  abiding  in  SQs 
love.  He  now  reminds  them  that  that  vmich  was 
specially  the  commandment  to  them  was  love  to  one 
another.  Love  to  God  is  proved  by  love  to  mankind. 
The  two  great  commandments  of  the  law  are  really  one. 
"  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  P*' 

OB)  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this.— 
Better,  .  .  .  hath  no  one  than  thia.  (Gomp.  Note  on 
ehap.  z.  18,  29.)  Nothing  greater  is  eonoeivable  in  the 
thought  of  love.  He  has  spoken  c^  His  own  love  for 
them  as  the  measure  of  their  love  for  each  other.  The 
thought  of  this  verse  dwells  upon  what  His  love  really 
was  and  what  theirs  should  also  be.  (Comp.  especially 
Note  on  1  John  iii.  16.)  i-     r-     / 

That  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. — Better,  that  any  one  .  .  .  For  the  phrase 
^  lay  down  his  life,"  comp.chap.x.  11.  The  term  "friends" 
is  here  used  because  those  whom  He  is  addressing  were 
Wb  friends.  There  is  no  opposition  between  thi^  passage 
and  Bom.  v.  6  sf  teq.  Vke  point  dwelt  upon  is  the 
greatness  of  the  love,  and  the  nighest  reach  of  love  is 
the  self-sacrifice  which  spares  not  life  itsell 

(14)  Ye  are  my  firiends  .  .  .—Stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  pronoun,  *•  Ye  are  My  friends  .  .  ."  "  Te  are 
those  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  and  for  whom  I 
am  about  to  give  the  greiSbest  proof  of  love/ 
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If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.— 
Better,  the  things  which  I  am  commanding  you, 
(Oomp.  chap.  xiv.  21,  23.) 

(15)  henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants.— 
Better,  IcaU  you  no  longer,  or,  I  do  not  still  eaU  yon, 
servants.  (Gomp.  chap.  ziv.  90.)  For  the  word  **  servant " 
as  appUed  to  them,  comp.  chaps,  zii.  26 ;  ziii.  13.  It  is 
used  again  in  this  discourse  (verse  20),  but  with  re- 
ference to  an  earlier  saying.  In  chap.  xx.  17,  he  adls 
them  brethren.  The  word  here  renoered  "servant" 
means  literally  "  bond-servant»"  "  slave."  He  will  not 
apply  this  to  them,  but  the  foremost  Apostles  felt  that 
Mis  service  was  perfect  freedom,  and  it  became  the 
common  title  which  they  applied  to  themselves.  (Gomp., 
e.g.,  BonL  i.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Bev.  i.  1.) 

For  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his 
lord  doeth. —  The  part  of  the  slave  is  mechanical 
obedience,  without  any  principle  of  love  between  his 
master  and  himself.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  purpose 
or  aim  of  his  master,  and  although  he  sees  the  deeds 
whid^  are  done,  he  knows  not  wlwt  his  master  doeth. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  read  the  word  *^  doeth  "  as  though 
it  were  **  will  do  "  (future),  which  has  not  unfrequently 
been  accepted  as  the  exphmation. 

For  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  nnto  you— i.e.. 
He  had  treated  them  as  friends  and  sharers  in  their 
common  work.  He  has  revealed  to  them  the  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Father,  and  kept  back  from  them 
no  truth  of  which  they  could  understand  the  mean- 
mg.  There  is  no  contradiction  with  chap.  xvL  1^ 
The  reason  He  had  not  told  them  more  was  not  on 
Hub  part,  but  on  theirs.  They  could  not  then  reemve 
more,  but  in  the  future  He  would  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
declare  to  them  all  truth. 

W  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  yon.— Comp.  Luke  vL  12  sf  sea.,  and  in  this 
Qospel  chaps,  vi.  70,  and  xiii.  18.  The  thought  of  His 
love  for  them,  which  had  exalted  them  from  the  posi- 
tion of  slaves  to  friends,  from  fishermen  to  Apostles,  is 
made  to  remind  them  again  (verse  17)  of  the  duty  of 
love  to  each  other.  In  verse  20  he  reminds  them  of 
the  words  which  accomnanied  His  own  act  of  humility 
in  washing  their  feet  (enap.  ziii.  15,  16).  The  chiefest 
Apostle  owed  all  to  His  ^ft  and  election,  and  should  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  brethren,  as  He  Himself  was. 

And  ordained  yon.~The  word  **  ordained  "  has 
acquired  a  special  sense  in  modem  English  which  is 
hero  misleading,  and  it  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  read 
amoinled. 

That  ye  shonld  go  and  bring  forth  firoit.— 
Gomp.  Matt.  xiii.  44;  xviii.  15;  zix.  21,  for  the  idea  of 
going  away  and  doinff  something.  It  implies  here  the 
activity  of  the  Apostles  as  distinct  from  that  of  ChrisA. 
Each  one  as  a  oranch  ever  joined  to  Christ  was  to 
grow  away  from  Him  in  the  development  of  his  own 
work,  and  was  to  bring  forth  his  own  fruit.  Hie 
margin  compares  Matt.  zxviiL  19,  probably,  with  *lie 
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I 


e  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name, 
e  may  give  it  you.  <^^^  These  things  I 
command  yon,  that  ye  love  one  another. 
<^®)  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that 
it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.     ^^^  K 

J  re  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
ove  his  own :  but  because  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth 
you.  <*^>  Bemember  the  word  that  I 
said  unto  you.  The  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  lord.  *    If  they  have  persecuted 


1  OTtexeute. 


a  >Utt  la  S4 ;  eb. 
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me,  they  will  also  persecute  you ;  if  they 
have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 
your's  aoso.  <^)  But  all  these  things 
will  they  do  unto  vou  for  my  name's 
sake,  because  they  know  not  him  that 
sent  me.  (^>  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had 
sin:  but  now  they  have  no  cloke^  for 
their  sin.  <^)  He  that  hateth  me  hateth 
my  Father  also.  <^>  If  I  had  not  done 
among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin : 


thonght  of  their  falfilling  the  Apostle's  missionaij 
work.  This  view  has  been  commonly  adopted,  but  it 
^yes  to  the  word  "  go  "  a  fuhiess  of  meaning  which  is 
scarcely  warranted. 

And  that  your  firuit  should  remttin.— Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  iv.  36 ;  and  see  2  John  verse  8,  and  Bev. 
xiv.  13. 

That  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father. 
— Comp.  Notes  on  verses  7  and  8. 

07)  These  things  I  command  you— t.e.,  the 
things  of  which  He  has  spoken  from  verse  1  onwards, 
and  especially  from  verses  12 — 16.  After  speaking 
them  He  comes  back  to  the  poipose  from  which  this 
section  started,  *'  that  ye  love  one  another." 

We  mnst  beware  of  the  not  unfremient  mistake  of 
interpreting  "  these  things  "  of  the  woras  which  follow, 
as  if  it  were,  "  I  command  yon  this,  viz.,  to  love  one 
another."  The  thought  is,  "I  am  giving  yon  these 
precepts  that  yon  may  love  one  another." 

(18)  If  the  world  hate  you.— He  has  spoken  of 
their  close  nnion  with  Himself,  and  of  their  love  to 
each  other.  He  proceeds  in  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  to  speak  oi  their  relation  to  the  world.  There 
is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  "  love  "  in  the  last 
verse,  and  the  "  hatred  "  in  this.  There  was  the  more 
need  for  them  to  be  dose  bonnd  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  Lord,  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  awaited 
ihem  in  the  world. 

Ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated 
you. — It  is  better  to  take  the  first  word  as  an  impera- 
tive, "  Know  that  it  hated  ..."  The  very  hatred, 
then,  is  a  bond  of  nnion  with  their  Master,  and  this 
thought  should  supply  strength  to  meet  it,  and  jov 
«ven  when  suffering  from  it  (verse  11).  (Comp.  1  Pet. 
iv.  12, 13.) 

W  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would 
love  his  own. — The  force  of  the  expression  indicates 
the  utter  selfishness  of  the  world's  love.  It  would  love 
not  them,  but  that  in  them  which  was  its  own.  (Comp. 
Note  on  ehap.  vii.  7.) 

I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world.— Comp. 
verse  16,  and  Note  on  chap.  vii.  7.  There  He  had  told 
them  that  the  world  could  not  hate  them.  The  very 
fact  of  its  hatred  would  prove  a  moral  change  in  them, 
by  which  they  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  world,  and 
liad  become  the  children  of  God.  Both  thoughts  are 
xep^ited  in  1  John  iii.  13,  and  iv.  5. 

CBO)  Bemember  the  word  that  I  said  unto 
you. — Comp.  chap.  ziii.  16,  where  the  saying  is  used 
in  a  different  sense ;  and  Matt.  x.  24,  where  it  is  used 
in  the  same  connection  in  which  we  find  it  here. 

If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also 
parseoute  you  ;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying  . . 
•^The  meaning  is  exactly  that  which  is  expressed  in 


the  rendering  of  the  English  version.  The  two  things 
are  necessamy  united,  as  Christ  and  His  disciples  are 
united.  His  word  is  their  word.  The  relation  of  the 
world  to  the  one  would  be  that  which  it  had  been  to 
the  other. 

(21)  But  all  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you. — These  words  are  themselves  an  interpretation  of 
the  previous  verse.  They  suppose  the  persecution  and 
hati^d  to  take  place,  and  find  the  true  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  done  to  them  as  representing 
their  Lord.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles 
are  a  commentary  on  this  text.  (Comp.,  among 
numerous  passages,  Acts  iv.  17 ;  ix.  14 ;  Qal.  ill.  17.) 

Because  they  know  not  him  that  sent  me.— 
The  hatred  is  here  traced  to  its  true  cause,  which  is 
iniorance  of  Qod.  The  Apostles  were  those  sent  by 
Christ.  He  Himself  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Father. 
They  would  hate  His  messenger,  and  hate  Him,  the 
messenger  of  God,  because  they  knew  not  GR>d. 

(^)  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin.— In  this  and  the  following 
verses  (22 — 25)  our  Lord  shows  the  sinfulness  of  the 
world's  hatred,  because  it  was  in  the  face  of  His 
revelation  to  them  by  both  word  (verse  22)  and  work 
(verse  24).  Apart  from  this  revelation,  their  sin  would 
have  belongea  to  the  times  of  ignorance,  which  God 
overlooked  (Acts  xvH.  30,  31).  It  would  have  been  the 
negative  evO  of  men  who  know  not.  It  was  now  the 
positive  evil  of  men  who,  knowing  the  truth,  wilfully 
reject  it. 

But  now  they  have  no  oloke  for  their  sin.— 
Better,  as  in  the  margin,  they  have  no  exetue  for  their 
sin.  The  Greek  phrMe  occurs  only  here  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  word  "doke"  as  used  with  sin  is 
ftwtilJAy  to  us  from  the  exhortation  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  idea  is  rather  to  cover  up,  to 
hide  as  with  a  garment,  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen ; 
whereas  here  the  idea  is  of  excuse  for  numif est  sin. 

(83)  He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father 
also.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  v.  23,  and  verse  18  in  this 
context.  Again  the  darkness  of  the  world's  hatred  is 
drawn  in  the  successive  degrees  of  sin.  Hatred  against 
the  disciples  is  haixed  against  the  Master  whom  they 
represent.  Hatred  against  the  Son  is  Mtred  against 
the  Father  whom  He  represents.  Hatred  of  the 
Father!  There  can  be  no  greater  darkness.  The 
sinfulness  of  sin  has  in  this  thonght  reached  its  limit. 
God  is  love.  The  heart  that  can  hate  love  has  har- 
dened itself,  and  cannot  be  loved. 

W  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works.—Comp.  Note  on  verse  22,  and  for  the  evidence 
of  our  Lord's  works,  see  chaps,  v.  36;  ix.  3,  4,  24; 
X.  21,  37;  xiv.  10.  They  met  the  evidence  of  works 
by  the  assertion  that  He  was  a  sinner,  and  possessed  a 
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but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father.  (^>  But  this 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word  might  be 
fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law, 
They  hated  me  without  a  cause.** 
<*>  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,* 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  ihe  Father,  he  shall 
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testify  of  me :  ^^  and  ye  also  shall  bear 
witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me 
from  the  beginning. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— W  These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should 
not  be  offended.  ^^^  They  shall  put  you 
out  of  the  synagogues :  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will 


devil.  Their  hatred  led  them  to  ascribe  the  highest 
good  to  the  power  of  eviL  To  sach  hearts  there  are  no 
channels  by  which  goodness  can  approach.  (Comp. 
especially  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  31,  32.) 

(25)  But  this  Cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word 
might  be  fulfilled  •  •  . — ^The  words  in  italics  are 
not  found  in  the  original,  but  they  rightly  complete  the 
sense.  For  the  phrase,  "might  be  fulfilled,^'  comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  xu.  38  and  xiii.  18. 

That  is  written  in  their  law.—Gomp.  Note  on 
chap.  z.  34. 

They  hated  me  without  a  cause.— The  passage 
immediately  referred  to  is  probably  that  of  the 
Messianic  irsalm  (hdz.  4).  The  words  are  fonnd  also 
in  Pss.  XXXV.  19  (see  marg.  ref.),  and  less  distinctly  in 
Pss.  cix.  3,  and  cxix.  161.  (Comp.  especially  Note  on  the 
quotation  from  this  same  Psalm  in  chap.  ii.  17.) 

The  words,  "without  a  cause,"  rightly  express  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Psahn.  The 
Greek  £>Uowb  the  LXX.,  which  expresses  the  thought 
**to  no  purpose,"  or  "in  vain."  This  is,  however, 
not  the  idea  of  the  context  here.  They  had  no 
reason  for  their  sin,  and  therefore  they  hated  Him 
without  a  cause.  True  were  these  wordb  of  many  an 
earlier  sufferer;  but  they  were  in  their  fulness  true, 
they  were  *'  fulfilled,"  only  in  the  one  sinless  Sufferer. 

(»)  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come.—Better, 
BiUwhen  the  Advocate  is  come.    (Comp.  Excursus  O,) 

Whom  I  will  send  unto  you  firom  the 
Father. — Comp.  chap.  xiy.  16,  and  Note  on  verse  26. 
The  pronoun  is  here  emphatic.  "Whom  I  will 
send  .  .  "  The  mission  by  the  Father  in  answer  to 
the  Son's  prayer,  and  the  mission  by  the  Father  in 
the  Son's  name,  and  the  mission  by  uie  Son  Himself, 
are  thought  of  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Even  the  Spirit  of  tnith.--Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
xiv.  17. 

Which  proceedeth  from,  the  Father.— The 
force  of  these  words  is  to  give  weight  to  the  witness 
which  the  Spirit  shall  bear  of  the  Son.  He  is  the 
Adyocate  whom  the  Son  will  send  from  the  Father, 
but  He  is  also  and  emphatically  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
proceeding  from  the  Fatner,  and  Els  witness  therefore 
will  be  that  of  the  Father  ^mself .  These  two  clauses 
("whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father," 
"  which  proceedeth  from  .the  Father ")  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  parallels ;  and  both  of  them  probably  refer  to 
uie  office  Jt  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Yu^ate  renders  the 
yerb  in  the  latter  clause  by  the  word  "procedit^" 
and  the  older  expositors  generally  understood  it  of  the 
Tperson  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  JSastem  Church,  from 
the  days  of  Tlieoclore  of  Mopsuestia  downwards,  have 
claimed  this  text  as  proving  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Either  rady,  and  have  quoted  it  as 
decisive  against  the  addition  of  the  "  filioque  danse"  in 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Western  Church,  comparing  it 
with  chap.  xvi.  15,  and  such  texts  as  Bom.  yiii.  9; 
Gal.  iv.  6;  FhQ.  L  9;  1  Pet  i.  11,  have  held  that  it 


includes  the  procesdon  from  the  Son.  If  it  refers  U> 
the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  must  bo  granted  that 
the  ipsissvma  verba  of  our  Lord  are  in  favour  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  Church ;  but  if  it  refers,  aa 
with  much  greater  probability  it  does,  to  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  then  these  words  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  doctrinal  question  at  issue.  The  student  should 
read  on  this  subject,  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Art.  viii» 
more  particularly  his  invaluable  collection  of  notes. 

He  shall  testify  of  me.— Better,  shaU  bear  vni» 
ness  of  Me.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  7  and  1  John  y.  6)^ 

(37)  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness.— The  tense 
is  present,  and  ye  also  bear  witness ;  or,  and  ye  alsa 
are  witnesses.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Luke  xxiy.  48,  49.) 
The  Apostles  themselves  distinguished  between  their 
own  witness  of  things  which  had  come  within  their  own 
experience  and  the  witness  borne  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  Day  of  Jrentecost  was  the 
first  great  instance.     (Comp.  Acts  v.  32.) 

Because  ye  have  been  with  me  firom  tha 
beginning.— Comp.  chap.  i.  7;  and  Notes  on  Acta 
i.  21,  22.  The  "beginning"  of  course  means  the 
beginning  of  the  Messianic  teaching  and  works  of  which, 
they  were  to  be  witnesses. 

XVI. 

[(2)  The  Last  Words  of  Deepest  MsAjrnra 
TO  THE  FArrHFTTL  Few  (continued). 

(/}  Their  relaiion  to  the  world  and  the  promise 
of  the  Paraclete  explained    more  fidty 
(chap.  rri.  1—33). 
(a)  Though  the  world  will  hate  them,  it  is  sHD 

expedient  that  He  should  depart  from 

them  (yerses  1 — 7). 
(3)  The  coming   of  the  Paraclete  and    His 

office  (verses  8— 16 ); 
(y)  His  own  departure   and  return.     Their 

sorrow  the  birth-pangs  of  joy  (verses 

16-24); 
(8)  He  promises   a   full   revelation    of   the 

itther  (verses  26—28). 
(c)  Their   faith  is   now  weak,  though  they 

think  it  strong  (yerses  29 — 32) ;  their 

future  shall  be  one  of  tribulation,  but 

He  has  overcome  the  world  (verse  33).} 

(1)  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  yon.-^ 
(I!omp.  Note  on  chap.  xy.  17.  Here,  too,  the  reference  is 
to  the  things  which  he  had  just  said  (yerses  17 — ^27). 
He  had  foretold  them  of  the  hatred  of  the  world  and  also 
of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit. 

That  ye  should  not  be  offended.— Comp.  Matt, 
xi.  6 ;  xiii.  21 ;  xxiv.  10,  et  dl.  In  St.  John  the  won! 
occurs  only  here  and  in  chap.  vi.  61. 

(2)  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syna* 
gogues.— Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  ix.  22,  xii.  42. 

Will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.— 
Better,  wiU  think  that  he  offereOi  to  God  a  saerU 
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The  Expediency  of  his  Departure^ 


think  that  he  doeth  Gk)d  service.  ^^^  And 
these  things  will  they  do  unto  yon,  be- 
canse  they  have  not  known  the  Father, 
nor  me.  ^^^  Bnt  these  things  have  I  told 
yon,  that  when  the  time  shall  come, 
ye  may  remember  that  I  told  yon  of 
them.  And  these  things  I  said  not 
unto  yon  at  the  beginning,  becanse  I 
was  with  you.     <*>  But  now  I  go  my 


way  to  him  that  sent  me ;  and  none  of 
you  a«keth  me.  Whither  goest  thou? 
(*)  But  because  I  have  said  these 
things  unto  you,  sorrow  hath  filled 
your  heart.  <^)  Nevertheless  I  tell  you 
the  truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that 
I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but 
if  I  depart,  I  wiU  send  him  unto  you» 


service.  The  word  rendered  "  doeth  "  in  the  Authorised 
version,  is  the  technical  word  for  offering  sacrifice. 
(Comp.,  e.^.,  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  23  and  viii.  4.)  The  word 
rendered  "service"  means  the  service  of  worship. 
This  wiU  he  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  other  instances 
where  it  occnrs  in  the  sSew  Testament — thev  are 
Bom.  ix.  4,  and  xii.  1,  and  Heb.  ix.  1,  6.  A  Rabbinic 
comment  on  Num.  xxv.  13,  is,  '*  Whosoever  sheddeth 
the  blood  of  the  wicked  is  as  be  who  offereth  sacrifice." 
The  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  or  St.  Paul's  account  of 
himself  as  a  persecutor  (Acts  zzvi.  9 ;  Gkd.  L  13, 14), 
shows  how  these  words  were  fulfilled  in  tiie  first  years 
of  the  Church's  history,  and  such  accounts  are  not 
absent  from  that  history's  latest  page. 

(3)  BeoauBS  they  liave  not  Known  the  Father, 
nor  me.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xv.  21.  He  repeats 
that  ignorance  of  Qod  is  the  cause  of  the  world's  hatred 
and  persecution,  and  adds  here  that  it  is  ignorance  of 
€k)d  revealed  in  Himself.  There  is  a  special  force  in 
the  mention  of  this  ignorance  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
vious verse.  Men  thmk  that  in  exclusion,  and  anathemas, 
and  persecutions,  and  deaths  of  men  made  like  them- 
selves in  the  image  of  Grod,  they  are  offering  to  Gh)d  an 
acceptable  sacri&e.  They  can  know  nothing  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  living  Father  who  pitieth  every 
child,  and  wiUeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  eave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  They 
know  nothing  oi  the  long-suffering  and  compassion  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  pleaded  even  for  His  murderers, 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

W  But  these  things  have  I  told  you  .  •  •— 
He  recurs  to  the  thought  of  verse  1.  (Gomp.  also  chaps, 
xiii.  19  and  ziv.  29.)  He  strengthens  them  oy  forewarn- 
ing them.  When  the  persecution  comes  they  will 
remember  His  word,  ana  find  in  it  support  for  their 
faith  and  evidence  of  His  presence  with  tnem. 

These  things  I  saia  not  unto  you  at  the 
beginning,  because  I  was  with  you.— While 
with  them,  He  would  spare  them,  and  it  was  against 
Himself  that  the  hatred  of  Ss  foes  was  diluted. 
When  He  shall  have  left  them  they  will  represent 
Him,  and  must  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  battle. 

These  words  seem  to  be  opposed  to  Matt.  x.  and 
parallel  passages,  where  our  Lord  did  tell  the  Apostles 
at  the  tmie  of  their  call  of  the  persecutions  which 
awaited  them.  (See  especially  verses  17, 21,  28.)  The 
passages  are  not,  however,  really  inconsistent,  for 
*'  these  things  "  in  this  verse  (comp.  verses  3  and  1,  and 
chap.  XV.  21)  refers  to  the  full  account  He  has  given 
them  of  the  world's  hatred  and  the  principles  lying  at 
the  foot  of  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
met  by  the  Spirit's  witness  and  their  witness  of  Bim. 
These  things  which  the  infant  Church  would  have  to 
meet,  and  meet  without  His  bodily  presence,  He  told 
them  not  at  the  beginning. 

(9  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  him  that  sent 
me. — (Comp.  chaps,  xiii.  1  and  ziv.  12.)    The  work  of 


Els  apostleship  on  earth  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
He  was  about  to  return  to  the  Father  from  whom  He 
had  received  it.  This  was  to  Him  matter  of  joy,  and  if 
they  had  reaUy  loved  Him  would  have  been  so  to  them. 
They  would  have  thought  of  the  future  before  Him,  as- 
He  was  then  thinking,  m  the  fulness  of  His  love,  of  the 
future  before  them. 

And  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest 
thou  P — ^Peter  had  asked  this  verv  question  (chap,  xiii, 
36),  and  Thomas  had  implied  it  (chap.  xiv.  5),  but  what 
the  words  here  mean  is,  "  None  of  you  are  out  of  love 
for  Me  asking  about  the  place  whither  I  am  going. 
Your  thoughts  are  not  with  Me.  It  is  to  you  as> 
nothing  that  I  am  returning  to  Him  that  sent  Me.'* 

(6)  Sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart.— The  thought 
of  their  own  separation  from  Him,  and  of  the  dark 
future  which  lay  before  them,  so  filled  their  hearts  that 
it  left  room  for  no  thoughts  of  Him,  and  the  brightness 
of  thegloiy  to  which  He  was  returning. 

(7)  lievertheleBB  I  tell  you  the  truth.— Th& 
words  He  is  about  to  utter  are  words  of  strange  sound 
for  the  ears  of  disciples,  and  He  prefaces  them  by  an 
appeal  to  His  own  knowledge  and  candour  in  dealings 
with  them,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  2.  The  pronoun  bean  the 
weight  of  tiie  emphasis,  "  I,  who  know  all.'* 

It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.— 
"There  is  no  cause,"  He  would  say,  "for  the  deep 
sorrow  which  has  filled  your  hearts.  It  is  for  your 
advantage  that  J,  as  distinct  from  the  Paraclete,  who* 
is  to  come,  should  go  away'*  (chap.  xiv.  16).  Yes; 
for  those  who  had  left  all  to  follow  Him;  for  those  who- 
had  none  to  go  to  but  Himself  (chap,  vi  68) ;  for  those 
whose  hopes  were  all  centred  in  Him,  it  was — ^hard 
and  incomprehensible  as  the  saying  must  have  seemed 
— an  advantage  that  He  should  go  away. 

For  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you.— Better,  ,  .  ,  Gie  Advocate  wiU  not 
come  unto  you,  (Gomp.  Excwrsvs  G,)  For  the  con- 
nection between  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  cominff- 
of  the  Advocate,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  39,  and 
Acts  ii  83.  We  may  not  fathom  the  deep  counsels  of 
G^  in  which  the  reason  of  these  words  is  to  be  found ; 
but  the  order  fij^ed  in  these  counsels  was  that  the  Son  of 
Man  should  complete  His  work  on  earth,  and  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  for  sin,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
ascend  to  the  Fatiier's  throne,  before  the  Advocate  should 
come.  Hie  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  glorified  before  the 
Spiritwastobegiven.  Humanitywasto  ascend  to  heaven 
before  the  Spirit  could  be  sent  to  humanity  on  earth. 
The  revelation  of  saving  truth  was  to  be  complete  before 
inspiration  was  to  breathe  it  as  the  breath  of  life  mU> 
man's  souL  The  conviction  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment  could  only  follow  the  finishea  work  of  Christ. 

But  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you. — 
Our  translators  have  sought  to  show  the  distinction 
between  the  words  used  m  the  earlier  clauses,  "  I  go- 
away,"  and  that  used  here,  <* I  depart";  but  probably 
few  English  readers  will  have  observed  it.    The  former 
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Tha  Ccnmetum  qf  Sin^  and  of 


ST.  JOHN,  XVI. 


JUighieotitnesSf  and  of  Judgment 


^^  And  when  he  is  come,  lie  will  reprove^ 
the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment:  ^^^  of  sin,  because  they 
believe  not  on  me ;  ^^^^  of  righteousness. 


lOr. 


because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see 
me  no  more ;  ^^^  of  judgment,  because 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged. 
<^  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 


word  means,  "I  go  away  from  you,"  the  latter,  "I  go 
Away  to  the  Father.**  For  the  thought  of  this  dause, 
comjp.  Note  on  chaps,  liv.  16  and  xv.  25. 

(8)  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world. — Better,  as  in  margin,  convince  the  world, 
(Comp.  chaps,  iii.  20  and  yiii  46.)  The  only  other 
passages  wnere  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  are  in 
Matt,  xviii.  15,  and  Luke  iii.  19.  It  is  not  in  the 
better  reading  of  John  yiii.  9 ;  but  it  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  Episties.  (See  especially  Note  on  1  Cor. 
xiy.  24.)  This  conviction  of  the  world  is  by  witness 
concerning  Christ  (chap.  xv.  26).  It  is  the  revelation 
to  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  character  and  work  of 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  a  refutation  of  the  evil  in  their 
hearts.  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  two-fold, 
According  as  men  embrace  it,  accept  its  chastening 
discipline,  and  are  saved  by  it;  or  reject  it,  and  in 
i^e  rejection  harden  their  hearts,  and  are  thus 
condemned  by  it.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  15, 16.)  The  effect 
•of  St.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is  the 
first  great  historical  comment  on  this  verse;  but  the 
comment  is  continued  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church's  work.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  enumerates 
the  three  steps  in  this  conviction,  which  are  more  fully 
•defined  in  the  three  following  verses. 

(9)  Of  sin,  becanae  they  believe  not  on  me.— 
This  should  not  be  interpreted,  as  it  very  frequently  is, 
of  the  sin  of  unbelief,  out  of  sin  generally ;  unbelief 
in  Christ  is  stated  as  the  cause  of  sm.  Sin  is  missing 
the  aim  of  life,  the  disordered  action  ofpowers  that 
have  lost  their  controlling  principle.  Christ  is  the 
revelation  to  the  world  of  tiie  Father's  love.  In  union 
with  Gk>d  through  Him  the  soul  finds  the  centre  of  its 
being,  and  the  true  purpose  of  its  life.  Bv  the  witness 
of  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  men  tnat  He  is  the 
centre  of  the  moral  harmony  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
through  Him  their  spirits  have  access  to  Gk)d.  This 
conviction  reveals  to  them  their  sin,  because  they 
believe  not  on  Him.  Its  effect  is  salutary  or  con- 
demnatory, according  as  we  are  convinced  and  converted 
by  it,  or  refuse  its  influence  and  remain  convicted. 

(10)  Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my 
mother. — In  the  conviction  of  sin,  the  world  is  con- 
vinced of  its  own  sin  by  the  Spirit's  representation  of 
Christ  to  it.  That  representation  of  Christ  brings  also 
the  conviction  of  righteousness,  but  this  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  not  that  of  the  world.  The  conviction 
of  Christ's  righteousness  necessarily  precedes  ti&at  of  the 
heart's  own  sin.  The  light  makes  uie  darkness  visible, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  darkness  shows  the  clearness 
of  the  light.  The  special  reason  of  the  convictioB  of 
righteousness  is  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our 
Lord.  Men  had  called  Him  a  sinner  (chap.  ix.  24),  and 
His  crucifixion  was  the  world's  assertion  that  He  was  a 
malefactor  (chap,  zviii.  90);  but  even  when  He  was 
hanging  upon  the  cross  there  came  to  the  centurion's 
mind  tne  conviction,  "  Truly  this  Man  was  innocent  '* 
{see  Luke  xxiii.  47) ;  and  moreover  ICs  return  to  the 
Father  was  Heaven's  witness  to  His  righteousness. 
For  the  way  in  which  this  conviction  was  brought  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  comp.  especially  Acts  ii.  27,  31, 
36,  37.  See  also  Acts  iu.  14;  vu.  52;  1  Pet.  iii  18; 
IJohnii.  1,29;  iii.  7. 


And  ye  see  me  no  more.— The  word  means, "  look 
upon,"  "behold."  The  going  to  the  Father  would  canse 
that  they  should  gaze  upon  His  bodily  presence  no 
more;  but  the  Spirit's  witness  of  Him,  which  would 
convince  the  world  of  sin  and  righteousness,  would  be 
to  them  a  truer  presence  of  their  Lord  than  any  which 
physical  eye  could  see.  The  eye  of  the  spirit  sees  tiie 
reality;  the  eye  of  the  body  only  looKs  upoji  the 
afmearance. 

W  Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged.-<lomp.  Notes  on  chaps,  iii.  17, 
18,  and  zii.  30,  31.  The  tense  here  is  perfect,  mazking 
the  completion  of  the  condemnation.  *'  The  prince  <a 
this  world  hath  been  and  remaineth  judged."  The 
conviction  is  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
coming  of  the  Advocate  when  Christ's  work  shall  have 
been  completed.  That  work  is  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  and  is,  tilieref  ore,  the  condemnation  of  the  prince 
of  this  world.  The  conviction  of  this  judgment  follows 
upon  that  of  sin  and  upon  that  of  righteousness.  Tbe 
two  kinffdoms  stand  out  in  clear  distinction.  The 
power  of  the  prince  of  this  world  is  overcome  by  the 
openiz^  of  the  Gangdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
The  £ng  of  BIghtMusness  is  in  victory  seated  npcm 
EQs  throne,  and  claims  mankind,  whose  nature  He 
has  assumed  and  whom  He  has  redeemed,  to  be  tree 
from  sin  and  servants  of  righteousness. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  Notes  to  discuss 
the  theories  of  interpretation,  and  the  many  difficulties 
which  attend  eveiy  inteipretation  of  verses  7 — ^11.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  is  to  place  the  reader  in  possession 
of  what  seems  to  oe  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  words. 
A  more  full  treatment  is  the  less  necessair  as  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  whole  subiect  is  easily  accessible 
m  the  Sermons  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Lewes, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oambridge,  in  1840. 
The  Notes  attached  to  the  Sermons  are  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  the  views  held  in  andent  and  modem 
times  by  men  most  capable  of  judging.  (See  J.  (X 
Hare,  MiaHon  of  ike  Comfwier,  Ed.  S,  1876.) 

(12)  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you. 
•^•The  " manv  things"  are  defined  by  the  next  verse  to 
be  things  witn  re^pud  to  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall 
be  their  guide — ».e.,  they  are  parts  d  the  revelatioii 
which  the  minds  of  the  disdples  are  not  yet  fitted  to 
receive. 

Ye  oannot  bear  them  now.— Comp.  chap.  zv. 
15.  Hie  statements  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  On 
His  side  there  is  the  readiness  to  impart  to  them  as 
friends  all  things  that  He  had  heard  from  the  Father. 
But  revelation  can  only  be  made  to  the  mind  which 
can  accept  it ;  and  for  those  who  have  only  in  part  on- 
derstooa  what  He  has  told  them  there  are  many  things 
which  cannot  now  be  borne. 

Of  what  the  "  niany  tlungs  "  were,  we  nave  only  this 

Seneral  knowledge.  They  would  induds,  doubtless,  the 
odrinal  system  of  the  early  Ghuroh,  and  thcrr  would 
not  exclude  all  the  lessons  wmch  the  spirit  d  Ood  has 
taught  the  Ghurch  in  every  age. 

The  fact  that  there  were  troths  which  Christ  ESmseH 
could  not  teach  is  a  lesson  which  men  who  profess  to 
teach  in  Christ's  name  have  too  seldom  learnt.  St.  Pan! 
found  in  it  a  rule  for  his  own  practice.    He,  too^  fed 
I  men  with  milk  because   they  oonld  not  bear  meat. 
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Ouidance  into  aU  Truth 
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Yoxif  but  je  cannot  bear  them  now. 
(^)  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth : 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speaik :  and  he  will  shew  jou  things  to 
come.    ^^^  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he 


shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it 
unto  you.  (^)  All  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine :  therefore  said  I,  that 
he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 
it  unto  you.  W  A  little  while,  and 
ye  shall  not  see  me :  and  again,  a  little 
while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go 


(Comp.  Note  on  1  Cor.  iii.  3.)  It  is  tme,  indeed,  that 
no  one  can  teach  who  does  not  possess  a  higher  know- 
ledge than  that  of  his  pnpil ;  bat  it  is  no  less  tnie  that 
no  one  can  really  teach  who  does  not  take  the  lower 
ffronnd  of  his  pupil's  knowledge,  and  from  that  lead 
mm  to  his  own.  Truths  which  the  cultured  mind 
accepts  as  obvious  would  appear  no  less  so  to  the 
peasant  if  he  were  carefully  taught  them.  Too  often  the 
weaker  brother  finds  a  stumbnn^-block  in  the  very 
steps  which  should  lead  him  to  a  higher  truth,  because 
he  approaches  them  blindly,  and  ?nuiout  a  guide.  For 
the  breach  which  exists  between  the  higher  Christian 
thouffht  of  our  day  and  the  faith  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Christian  teachers  are  in  no  small  degree 
responsible,  and  the  only  means  by  which  the  chasm 
may  be  bridged  is  to  tcNRch  Christ's  truths  as  He  Himself 
taught  them. 

(13)  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
come. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ziv.  17. 

He  will  gnude  you  into  all  truth.— Better, 
.  . .  into  all  the  Iruth,  The  words  do  not  mean  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  fulhr  guide  them  into  truth,  but  that 
He  wiUbe  their  gxdae  mto  the  fulness  of  truth.  The 
word  rendered  "guide,"  occurs  again  in  Matt.  xr.  14; 
Luke  yi.  39;  Bev.  vii.  17 ;  and  metaphorically,  as  here, 
in  Acts  viii.  31.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will 
show  that  its  meaning  is  "  to  point  out  the  way,"  "  to 
lead  one  on  his  way.''  The  fulness  of  truth  is  for  the 
disciples  an  unbown  territory.  They  are  spiritually  as 
blind  men,  feeling  after  the  truth,  but  not  able  to  see  it. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  will  take  them  by  the  hand,  and, 
step  by  step,  as  they  have  strength  to  follow,  will  guide 
them  into  uie  territory,  and  unfold  to  them  ihe  treMures 
it  contains.  The  promise  has  a  special  meaning  for  the 
disciples  to  whom  it  was  spoken ;  but  it  holds  good  for 
every  disdple  who  seeks  to  know  the  truth.  We  may 
pray, — without  doubt  that  the  prayer  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ?nthout  doubt  that  it  will 
be  answered — 

"Gome.  Holy  Ghost»  our  sonLi  inspire. 
And  Ughten  with  celestial  fire. 

Enable  with  perpetual  light 

The  dulnesB  of  owr  blinded  sight." 

The  scribes,  "instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  bringing  forth  out  of  their  treasure  things  new  and 
old  "  (l£itt.  ziiL  52),  may  know  tibat  they  can  seek,  and 
not  se^  in  vain,  a  hurher  than  human  guidance,  and  may 
hope  **  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgment  in 
all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in  ms  holy  comfort." 

For  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself.— Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  y.  19  and  yii.  17, 18.  The  Holy  Spirit's 
power  to  ffmde  into  the  truth  depMonds  upon  the  fact 
that  He,  fike  the  Son  Himself,  will  represent  to  the 
world  the  eternal  truth  of  God.  He,  too,  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  Father,  and  His  work  is  to  seek  the  gloir 
of  Him  that  sent  Him.  (Comp.,  on  the  other  hand, 
chap.  yiii.  44,  where  the  essence  of  the  lie  is  that  the 
devil  speaketh  of  his  own.) 

And  he  will  shew  you  things  to  oome. 
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Better,  and  He  vnll  announce  to  you  the  things  to  come. 
(Comp.  Notes  on  Bev.  1. 1 ;  xxii.  8,  20.)  We  must  again 
be  on  our  guard  against  drawing  limits  which  (Jknst 
has  not  drawn.  These  words,  too,  have  their  fulfilment 
in  the  Spirit's  illumination  in  all  time ;  but  we  may  still 
find  their  first  and  special  meaning  in  the  Beydation  to 
the  Apostolic  Churcn,  of  which  St.  John's  Apocalypse 
is  the  most  prominent  example. 

(U)  He  snail  glorify  me.— The  pronoun  is  here 
fuU  of  emphasis.  The  thought  is  that  the  future 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  promised  in  yerse  13,  will  be  the 
reyelation  of  the  many  things  of  Christ  Himself  which 
they  cannot  bear  now  (yerse  12). 

For  he  shall  reoeive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 
it  unto  you. — Better,  as  in  yerse  13,  ...  .  announce 
it  wUo  you.    This  is  the  test  of  the  Spirit,  "  Eyery 

S^int  that  oonfesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
esh  is  of  God,  and  eyery  spirit  that  oonfesseth  not  Jesus 
is  not  of  God."  (Comp.  Notes  on  1  John  iy.  1,  2.)  The 
reyelation  of  Chnst  is  not  an  imperfect  reyelaiion  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  supplement.  It  is  a  full  reyelation 
imperfectly  receiyed,  and  His  office  is  to  illumine  the 
hearty  and  bring  home  to  it  the  things  of  Christ. 

(15)  All  thmgs  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine. — He  has  told  them  that  the  Spirit's  work  is  to 
glorify  Him,  to  receiye  of  His,  and  announce  to  the  world. 
The  ground  of  this  saying  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Son  is 
the  Beyealer  of  the  Father,  and  that  the  fulness  of  the 
truth  (yerse  13)  is  giyen  unto  Him.  The  words  appear 
from  the  context  not  to  express  the  spiritual  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  the  fulness  of  the  communi- 
cation to  Him  in  His  human  nature  of  the  diyine  truth 
which  He  should  reyeal  to  man.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  i.  18 ;  yiii.  42 ;  x.  36 ;  xyii.  10 ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ; 
CoLi.  19;ii.  2,3.) 

He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it 
imto  you.— Better,  He  taketh  of  Mine,  and  shaU 
declare  it  unto  you.  The  present  expresses  the  un- 
changing relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  these  yerses  (14  and  15)  there  is  an 
implication  of  the  following  doctrinal  truths.  They 
are  implied,  let  us  remember,  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  that  they  are  implied  and  not 
stated  increases  the  force  of  their  meaning : — (1)  The 
diyuiity  of  the  Son:  "He  shall  glorify  Me;"  ** AJl 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine."  (2)  The  per- 
botuMy  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  "He  shall  receiye  of 
Mine.'  The  Greek  word,  Uuvos,  expresses  this  in 
the  most  emphatic  way.  llie  word  is  used  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  yerses  8  and  13,  and  in  chaps,  xiy.  26  and 
xy.  26.  (3)  The  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity : 
" the  Father ; "  "I;»  "He." 

(16)  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me. 
— ^The  better  reading  is,  A  little  tohiUy  and  ye  no  longer 
hehold  Me.  For  the  sense,  comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xiy. 
18, 19.  The  time  here  referred  to  is  that  between  the 
moment  of  His  speaking  to  them  and  His  death. 

And  again,  a  litue  while,  and  ye  shall  see 
me. — The  time  here  referred  to  is  the  interyal  between 
His  death  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost.    That  the  yision 


The  Meaning  of  "a  lUtle  while.'* 


ST.    JOHN,    XVI.       Their  Sorrow  t^ieBirthrpange  of  J(^. 


to  the  Father.  <^^  Then  said  some  of 
his  disciples  among  themselves,  What  is 
this  that  he  saith  unto  us,  A  little 
while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me :  and 
again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see 
me :  and.  Because  I  go  to  the  Father? 
^*®>  They  said  therefore,  What  is  this 
that  he  saith,  A  little  while  9  we  cannot 
tell  what  he  saith.  <^>  Now  Jesus  knew 
that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and 
said  unto  them.  Do  ye  enquire  among 
yourselves  of  that  I  said,  A  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  not  see  me :  and  again,  a 
little    while,    and    ye   shall    see    meP 


<^)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  That 
ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world 
shall  rejoice :  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful, 
but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into 
joy.  ^^)  A  woman  when  she  is  in  tra- 
vail hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is 
come :  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of 
the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish,  for  jov  that  a  man  is  bom  into 
the  world.  W  And  ye  now  therefore 
have  sorrow :  but  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.  <^)  And 
in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing. 


is  to  be  understood  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  person 
of  the  Pftradete  (chap.  xiv.  18, 19),  is  confirmed  by 
verse  23.  Note  that  in  this  danse  tiie  verb  ("  see  ")  is 
different  from  that  in  the  preceding  danse  {**  behold  "). 
The  latter  refers  rather  to  the  physical,  and  the  former 
to  the  spiritnal,  vision.    (Gomp.  cnap.  xx.  6 — 8.) 

Beoause  I  go  to  the  Father.— The  majority  of 
the  better  MSS.  omit  these  words  at  this  place.  They 
have  probably  been  inserted  here  from  the  end  of  the 
next  verse.    (Comp.  Note  there.) 

(17, 18)  Then  said  some  of  his  disciples  among 
themselves. — ^Better,  Therefore  eaid  .  .  .  The  qnes- 
tion  arises  ont  of  what  He  has  said.  They  draw  aside 
and  discoss  the  matter  privately.  It  is  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  seems  to  be  contradictory. 

A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me.~ 
Better,  A  liMle  while,  and  ye  behold  Me  not,  as  in 
verse  16. 

Because  I  go  to  the  Father  .—So  far  they  have 
quoted  word  for  word  what  He  had  said  in  the  previons 
verse.  They  now  connect  it  with  what  He  had  said 
in  verses  7  and  10,  and  this  forms  the  gnronnd  of  their 
Borprise.  There  He  had  spoken  of  their  l)eholding  Him 
no  more  because  H^  ^^tn  to  the  Father.  Here  He 
speaks  of  a  little  while,  after  which  they  shall  not 
behold  Him,  and  wun  a  little  while,  after  which  they 
shall  see  Him,  ^ey  cannot  reconcile  these  things. 
Thev  cannot  tell  what  He  saith. 

(^)  Now  Jesus  knew  they  were  desirous  to 
ask  him.  —  The  purpose  of  "His  enigmatic  saying 
(verse  29)  has  been  accomplished.  Their  attention  has 
been  exdted,  and  they  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
knowledge.    They  inquire  among  themselves,  and  this 

r'  rit  of  inquiry  whicn  He  reads  in  their  hearts  (comp. 
ps.  ii.  25,  VI.  6)  He  proceeds  to  answer.  The  first 
part  of  His  answer  is  concerned  ?nth  i^eir  difficulty 
about  the  *'  little  while."  In  verse  28  He  answers  their 
thought  about  His  going  to  the  father. 

(20)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  — Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  i.  51. 

That  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shaU  rejoice.— Comp.  chiq».  xx.  11,  and  Luke 
xxiii.  27.  In  the  original  the  contrast  between  the 
sorrow  of  the  disciples  and  the  joy  of  the  world  is 
rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  order  of  the  words, 
''  Weep  and  lament  shall  ye,  but  tiie  world  shall  re- 
joice." The  tears  and  the  scoffs  at  the  cross  were  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 

And  ye  shall  be  sorrowAil,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy. — The  expression  is  a  full 
one.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  shall  pass  from  sorrow 
to  joy,  but  that  toe  sorrow  itself  shiJl  become  joy. 


They  will  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  when  after 
a  little  while  they  will  see  Him  and  wiU  feel  that  the 
separation  neceswily  went  before  the  union,  and  that 
the  sorrow  was  itself  a  matter  of  joy  because  it  was  the 
necessary  cause  of  the  joy  (verse  7,  and  chap.  xx.  20). 

(21)  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow. — ^The  Greek  is  more  exactly,  the  woman  .  .  . 
hath  panga — ^that  is,  "  the  woman  m  the  well-known 
illustration."  (See  Note  on  chap.  xv.  15.)  This  figure 
was  of  frequent  use  in  the  propbets.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxi. 
3 ;  xxvi.  17,  18,  and  especially  Ixvi  7,  8 ;  Jer.  iv.  31 ; 
xxii.  23 ;  XXX.  6 ;  Hoe.  nii.  13,  U ;  Mic.  iv.  9, 10.) 

That  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world.— The  word 
is  the  wider  word  for  "  human  beinf ."  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  i.  51.)  The  thought  is  of  the  joy  of  maternity 
swallowing  up  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  These  oeoae 
to  exist,  but  that  continues.  She  forgets  the  one  in  the 
fulness  of  the  other. 

For  the  phrase  "  into  the  world  "  comp.  chapa  i.  9 
and  xviii.  37. 

(22)  And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow.— The 
same  word  is  used.  The  hour  of  their  travail-pangs 
was  at  hand ;  but  it  would  pass  away,  and  the  fulness 
of  joy  would  come  in  the  constant  presence  of  their 
Lora.  Their  sorrow  would  be  but  temporary;  their 
joy  would  be  abiding.  Thepdnt  of  comparison  be- 
tween their  state,  and  the  familmr  illustration  of  a 
woman  in  travail,  is  the  passage  from  extreme  suffering 
to  extreme  joy.  We  are  not  justified  in  taking  the 
illustration  as  a  parable,  and  interpreting  it  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  birth-pang  of  a  nerf^t  humanity. 
This  is  the  general  interpretation  of  tne  more  mystical 
expositors,  and  has  been  unfolded  with  great  truth  and 
beauty ;  but  it  is  not  an  exposition  of  the  present  t^ct. 

But  I  will  see  you  afi^dn,  and  your  neart  shall 
rejoioe.— In  verse  19  He  had  said  "  Ye  shall  sea" 
TUs  is  the  obverse  of  the  same  truth.  He  will  wun 
be  frith  them,  and  see  them  as  they  will  see  Him.  The 
words  include  too  the  thought  of  His  deep  sympathy 
with  them.  He  sees  them  now  in  the  depth  of  their 
sorrow,  and  feels  with  them  in  that.  He  wiU  see  them 
again  in  the  time  of  their  joy,  and  wiU  rejoice  with 
them  in  that. 

And  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.— The 
reading  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  better  MSS.  have 
the  future  '' .  .  .  shaU  take  from  you."  "  No  man  '  is 
better  rendered  indefinitely,  no  one,  as,  e,a„  in  cha^. 
X.  18  and  29.  (Comp.  Ma«t.  xxviii.  20,  ana  BaaaiL  viu. 
38,  39,  and  Notes  there.) 

(23)  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.— 
Comp.  Acts  i.  6.  The  time  here  referred  to  is,  as  we 
have   seen   (verse   16),  the  time  of  the  gift  of  the 
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J^rayer  in  Chrisia  Name, 


ST.  JOHN,  XVI, 


TliA  Love  of  the  Father  Himsdf, 


Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  U  you.*  <^)  Hitherto 
have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name :  ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  Joy  may 
he  fulL  (^^  These  things  have  1  spoken 
unto  you  in  proverbs:^  but  the  time 
-cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more  speak 
unto  you  in  proverbs,'  but  I  shall  shew 


a  nut.  7.  7. 


1  Or.jMfaMM. 
3  Or.iMraMef. 


you  plainly  of  the  Father.  ^^>  At  that 
day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I 
say  not  unto  you,  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you :  (27)  for  the  Father  him- 
self loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me, 
and  have  believed  that  I  came  out  from 
God.  (*)  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I 
leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father. 


Paraclete,  who  shall  fully  illumine  them,  so  that  they 
shall  not  need  to  ask  the  meaning  of  new  thoughts  and 
words  as  they  have  done  hitherto.  (Gomp.,  e.g.,  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  Peter's  speech  in  Acts  ii.  with  the 
misunderstandings  of  these  last  days  of  the  Lord's 
ministry.) 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.— Oomp.  chan. 
i.  51.  As  we  have  so  often  found,  these  words  precede 
« truth  of  weighty  import. 

Whatsoever  ye  shaU.  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  it  you.— The  more  probable 
reading  is,  WhaUoever  ye  shall  ash  the  Faiher,  He  wUl 
give  ii  you  in  My  name.  The  thought  is  that  the 
prayer  is  offered  in  Christ's  name  (oomp.  Note  on  chap, 
xiv.  13,  and  in  this  context  verse  24),  and  that  the 
Answer  to  every  such  prayer  is  in  virtue  of  His  name. 
The  fact  that  we  pray  in  His  name  makes  it  certain 
that  the  prayer  wOl  be  angered.  The  fact  that  the 
prayer  is  answered  is  proof  that  it  was  in  Christ's 
name. 

(^  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  13.  They  had  not 
np  to  this  time  received  the  Holv  Spirit.  When  He 
•came.  He  was  as  the  presence  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
ihem.  Under  His  influence  their  will  became  the  wul  of 
Christ,  and  their  thoughts  the  thoughts  of  Christ,  and 
their  prayers  the  prayers  of  Christ.  They  had  not  yet 
so  learnt  Him  as  to  pray  in  His  name.  It  would  be 
otherwise  in  that  day. 

Ask.  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  yonr  joy  may 
l^e  fUll.— The  future  is  thought  of  as  already  present, 
and  they  are  directed  to  ask,  as  though  they  had  already 
entered  into  the  new  region  of  spiritual  life.  The  pangs 
of  the  present  travailing  are  passing  away  (verse  22). 
The  fulness  of  joy  is  already  at  hand.  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  XV.  11.) 

(s»)  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in 
proverbs. — ^Better,  as  in  the  margin,  .  .  .  inparablee. 
So  in  ihe  second  clause  of  the  verse  and  in  verse  29. 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  z.  6.)  "  These  things  "  refers  spe- 
cially to  what  He  had  iust  said  from  verse  16  onwaras. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  necessarily  true  of  all 
Christ's  teaching,  and  of  all  teaching  in  words.  They 
are  but  parables  until  the  truth  whi<£  they  contain  has 
been  thought  out  by  the  man  that  hears  tiiem.  For  the 
disciples  much  of  Christ's  teaching  remained  in  a 
parabolic  form,  until  the  Spirit  brought  all  thin^ 
which  He  had  said  to  the  mmd,  and  quickened  their 
minds  so  that  th^  could  grasp  its  meaning.  (Comp., 
e.g.,  chap.  ii.  20 — 22.) 

But  the  time  cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more 
speak  imto  you  in  proverbs.— For  "proverbs," 
read  |>ara6^,  as  in  last  verse.  For  the  time  referred 
to,  comp.  verses  16  and  23.  In  that  time  He  will  be 
present  with  them  in  the  Advocate,  and  will  no  longer 
need  parables  or  words,  but  will,  to  the  depth  of  their 
spirit,  communicate  to  them  in  all  fulness  and  plainness 
the  eternal  truth  of  the  Father  (verse  13  et  eeq.). 


(26)  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name.— 
Comp.  Notes  on  verses  23  and  24.  When  guided  by 
the  Faradete,  the  life  will  be  subject  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  the  prayer  will  be  in  Hjs  name. 

And  I  say  not  imto  you,  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  foryou.— These  words  have  often  been  taken 
to  mean,  "  That  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you,  is  a 
matter  of  course,  of  which  I  need  not  tell  yon ; "  but  this 
sense  is  excluded  by  the  following  verse.  The  thought 
is  rather,  *'  I  do  not  speak  of  praying  for  you,  because 
in  the  presence  of  the  Advocate  yon  will  yourselves  be 
able  to  pray  in  My  name  to  the  Father."  His  prayer 
is  thought  of  as  not  necessary  for  them,  and  yet  the 
form  of  the  words  implies  that  He  will  pray  for  them 
if  it  should  be  neeaed.  While  their  hearts  are  the 
temijles  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  maintain  com- 
munion frith  the  Father,  they  wiU  need  no  other 
Advocate,  but  **  11  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous "  (1  John 
ii.  1).  Comp.  chaps,  xiv.  16  and  xvii.  9,  which  refer  to 
the  time  which  precedes  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(27)  For  the  Father  himself  loveth  you, 
because  ye  have  loved  me.— Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  xiv.  21,  23.  The  introduction  oi  the  thought 
agam  here  reminds  us  that,  although  in  the  fulness  of 
the  higher  spiritual  life  there  is  communion  between 
the  Father  and  the  human  spirit,  because  the  Father 
Himself  ever  loveth  the  heart  which  can  receive  His 
love,  this  power  to  receive  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
itself  the  result  of  loving  the  Son,  who  has  revealed 
Him.  Our  Lord  is  leading  them  to  the  fuller  truths  of 
spiritual  communion  with  God,  and  even  tells  them  tiiat 
this  will  be  independent  of  mectiation ;  but  the  very  words 
which  tell  them  that  it  will  be  independent  of  media- 
tion, tell  them  that  all  depends  upon  His  own  mediation 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in  His  own 
person. 

And  have  believed  that  I  came  out  f^om 
God.— The  reading  is  uncertain.  Several  of  the  better 
MSS.  read,  *' .  .  .  that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father." 
(Comp.  the  first  words  of  the  next  verse  and  chap. 
xiiL  3.)  The  perfect  tenses  represent  their  love  and 
faith  as  completed,  and  continmng  in  the  present.  It 
is  striking  that  the  order  of  the  words  makes  faith 
follow  love.  This  order  may  be  chosen  to  mark  em* 
phaticallj  the  connection  between  the  Father's  love  for 
the  disciples  and  their  love  for  the  Son ;  but  it  also 
suggests  that  their  convictions  were  the  result  of  having 
their  hearts  opened  by  love  so  that  they  received  the 
truth. 

(28)  I  oame  forth  ttom  the  Father.— Comp. 
Note  on  verse  19.  He  repeats  with  emphasis 
that  which  in  the  last  verse  He  stated  as  believed  by 
them — "  It  is  true.  I  did  come  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  came  into  the  world.  But  what  follows  from  this  ? 
Heaven,  and  not  earth,  is  My  home.  I  leave  the  world 
again  and  return  to  Ihe  Father."  They  had  accepted 
the  truth  of  the  Incarnation,  but  in  this  there  was 
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Their  Conviction  and  FaWh. 


ST.  JOHN,  XVI. 


H%8  KnowUdge  qf  their  Weakness^ 


W  His  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lo, 
now  speakest  thon  plainly,  and  speakest 
no  proverb.^  ^^^  Now  are  we  sure  that 
thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest 
not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee :  by 
this  we  believe  that  thou  camest  forth 
from  God.  ^^^  Jesus  answered  them, 
Do  ye  now  believe  P  <^>  Behold,"  the 
hour  Cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye 


a  Or.   hit  own 
katne. 

I  Or,  parable. 
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shaU  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his. 
own,^  and  shall  leave  me  alone:  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the 
Father  is  with  me.  ^^>  These  things 
I  have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me 
ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  be  of 
good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world. 


already  implied  the  truth  of  the  Ascension,  and  in  the 
tmth  of  the  Ascension  there  was  implied  the  gift  of 
the  Paraclete,  and  the  spuritoal  return  and  constant 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  (verse  7  and  chap.  ziy. 
14-18). 

W  Iio,  now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and 
speakest  no  proverb.— Better,  .  .  .  parable, 
as  in  verse  25.  (Comp.  Note  there.)  The  emphasis 
is  upon  the  word  "now."  He  had  told  them  (verse 
25)  that  the  hour  would  come  when  He  would  speak  to 
them  no  more  in  parables,  but  tell  them  plainly  of  the 
Father.  His  last  words  have  explained  what  thej 
before  could  not  understand,  and  it  seems  to  them  that 
the  illumination  promised  in  the  future  has  already 
come. 

(SO)  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest  aU 
things. — Comp.  verses  19  and  23.  The  "  now  "  is  em- 
phatic, as  in  tne  previous  verse.  They  see  in  His 
present  knowledge  of  their  thoughts,  and  in  the  Hght 
whidi  has  come  u>  them  from  the  statements  of  verse 
28,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  He  has  made  for 
the  future  (verse  23).  Thev  think  that  the  day  has 
already  come  when  they  shall  ask  Him  nothing,  for  He 
knows  all  things,  and  communicatee  to  them  the  fulness 
of  truth. 

By  this  we  believe  that  thou  earnest  forth 
f^om  God.— They  had  believed  this  before  (verse  27), 
but  here,  as  frequentlv,  St.  John  remembers  the  de- 
velopment of  their  faith.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  11.) 
They  find,  in  His  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  (verse 
19),  and  in  the  full  solution  which  He  ^ves  to  their 
difficulties,  ground  for  a  new  faith;  and  upon  this 
new  proof  (3  His  divinity  they  have  a  new  faith  in 
Him.  (Comp.  the  instance  of  Nathanael's  faith  at  the 
end  of  chap,  i.) 

(31)  JesuB  answered  them,  Do  ye  now  be- 
lieye. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  50.  Here,  as  there, 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  ask  a  question;  and, 
although  many  expositors  prefer  to  take  them  inter- 
rogatively, a  sense  more  in  harmony  with  the  context  is 
got  by  understanding  them  as  an  assertion.  Our  Lord 
did  not  doubt  their  present  faith  (chap.  xvii.  8) ;  but 
He  knew  that  the  hour  of  their  full  illumination  had 
not  yet  come,  firmly  as  they  believed  it  had.  Their 
present  light  was  as  the  fiash  oi  the  meteor— brilliant, 
but  passing  away.  The  clear  and  steadfast  light  of  day 
was  in  the  future,  of  which  He  has  spoken  to  them. 
They  think  the  hour  of  fuU  knowledge  nas  come.  He 
sees  the  time  when  they  shall  idl  be  scattered  and  leave 
Him  alone,  dose  at  hand.  It  is  this  thought  which  He 
expresses  to  them — "  Now  ye  do  believe :  Behold,  the 
hour  Cometh  .  .  ." 

(32)  Behold,  the  hour  oometh,  yea,  is  now 
oome. — Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvL  31  and  56. 

Svery  man  to  his  own. — Or,  h%»  own  lodging  in 
Jerusalem,  which  must  be  here  intended.  That  is,  as 
the  margin  renders  it,  "to  his  own  home."  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  L  11.) 


And  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  me. — ^They  would  each  flee  to  his  own  place  of 
sojourn.  He,  too,  though  apparently  left  alone,  had 
ffis  own  home  in  thepresenee  of  the  father,  which  was 
ever  with  Him.  The  fact  of  their  leaving  Him  could 
not  in  truth  have  added  to  His  sense  of  loneliness.  He 
must,  even  when  surrounded  by  them,  have  always- 
been  alone.  The  thoughts  of  £us  mind  were  so  in- 
finitely beyond  them,  that  the  true  sympathy  whick 
binds  souls  in  companionship  could  never  have  had 
place.  And  yet  He  was  never  alone,  for  His  life  was 
one  of  coRstfljit  communion  ?nth  the  Eather.  (Comp. 
the  consciousness  of  this  in  chap.  viii.  29.)  Once  only 
do  we  find  the  vision  of  the  Father's  presence  eclipsed 
for  a  moment  bv  the  thick  darkness  of  the  world's  sin ; 
but  the  wail  of  agonv,  "  My  Ood,  My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  Me  P '  (Matt.  xxviL  46)  is  strainitway 
followed  by  the  assurance  of  His  jpresence,  "  rVither, 
into  Thy  hands  1  commend  My  spirit "  (Luke  xxiii.  46.) 

Alone  and  not  alone.  It  was  so  in  the  human  life  of 
our  Lord;  it  is  so  in  the  life  of  His  followers.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  each  one  is  alone ;  and  there  is  a 
depth  of  being  into  which  no  human  friend  can  ever 
enter.  There  is  a  loneliness  which  of  itself  would  lead  to 
despair,  were  it  not  that  its  very  existence  tells  of  and 
leads  to  the  never-failing  communion  mtii  Ood : — 

**  Who  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son 
May  be  left— but  not  alone." 

(38)  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you  .  .  . 
—At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  He  sums  up  in  a 
single  thought  what  was  the  obiect  of  it,  "  Peace  in 
Him.  In  the  world,  indeed,  tribulation,  but  this  as  con- 
uered  in  Him,  and  not  interrupting  ike  true  peace  in 

im."    The  thought  is  doeely  allied  to  that  of  the  last 
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verse,  "Alone  and  not  alone;"  "Troubled,  and  yet 
having  peace."  He  had  spoken  of  this  from  chap.  xiv.  1 
onwfuras,  and  from  xv.  1&— xvi.  4  specialhr  of  the 
tribulation  which  awaited  them.  (Omnp.  St.  Ftol's 
experience  of  these  contrasts  in  2  Cor.  iv.  8  ei  teg^) 

That  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.— Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  xiv.  27  and  xv.  7. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.— The 
reading  of  the  better  MSS.  is,  "  In  the  world  ve  have 
tribulation."  It  is  the  general  statement  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  world.  The  two  clauses  answer  to  eadi 
other — ^the  one  defining  the  origm  of  their  inner,  the 
other  of  tiieir  outer  life.  The  lue  in  the  world  is  bat 
the  life  as  it  is  seen  by  others;  the  true  life  is  that 
which  is  in  communion  with  Gk)d  through  Christ,  and 
that  is  one  of  never-failing  peace,  which  no  tribulation 
can  ever  affect.  Peace  is  the  Christian's  birthright, 
and  his  joy  no  one  taketh  from  him  (verse  22,  chap. 
xiv.  27). 

But  be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overoome  the 
world.— The  pronoun  is  stomgly  emphatic,  "  I  have 
Myself  overcome  the  world."  He  speaks  of  tiie  assured 
victory  as  though  it  were  already  aceompliBhed.    (See 
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Jet/US  knows  tUat  the  end  is  at  handy        ST.    JOSQ^,    XVlI.         and  prays  ike  Father  to  glorify  Him, 


CHAPTEE  XVn,— (i>  These  words 
fipake  Jesns,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour  is 
come;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son 
also  may  glorify  tnee :  (^^  as  thou  hast 
l^iyen  him  power  oyer  all  flesh,'  that  he 
should  giye  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
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thou  hast  given  him.  ^^^  And  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.  <^)  I  have  glori- 
fied thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  fimshed 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
(^>  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  Uiou  me 


Note  on  vene  11  and  chaps.  xiL  81  and  xiii.  31.)  Here 
is  the  reason  why  they  should  take  courage  and  be  of 
ffood  cheer.  He  is  the  Captain  of  their  ttdvation,  and 
has  already  won  the  victory.  The  enemies  they  fear, 
the  world  in  which  they  have  tribnlation,  are  already 
■captives  following  in  the  Conqneror's  train.  They 
themselves  have  j^edges  of  victory  in  and  through  His 
victory. 


[(8)  LcfvB  Makifxstid  in  His  Intiboxssoby 

Pbayeb  (chap,  xvil  1 — ^26).    Hx  Pkays — 

(a)  For  Himself;  the  glory  of  the  Son  (verses 

1--5); 
(h)  For  the  disciples;  their  union  wOh   the 

Father  and  the  Son  (verses  6—19) ; 

(e)  For  aU  believers ;  their  union  (verses  20,  21) ; 

their    communion    with    the    Godhead 

(verses  22 — ^24) ;  to^tc^  restUts  from  the 

revelation  to  them  of  the  Father  (verses 

25,  26).] 

(1)  These  words  spake  Jesus,  and  lilted  up 

B  eyes  to  heaven. — Gomp.  Note  on  chii^.  ziv.  31. 
If  the  view  thus  adopted  is  the  correct  one,  it  follows 
that  the  grayer  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
courses which  preceded  it,  was  uttered  as  theywere  pre* 
paring  to  leave  the  chamber  after  sapper.  The  words 
'*  to  heaven  "  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  imply  that  he 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  in 
the  open  air.  The  upward  look  is  naturalty  expressive 
of  feeling,  and  irrespective  of  place,  lliis  chapter 
oontains,  then,  the  words  uttered  oy  our  Lord,  with  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  in  prayer  to  the  Father.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  High  Priest's  Prayer  (oomp.  verse  19). 
He  who  would  understand  it  must  remember  ihat  he  is 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  must  approach  it  with  eyes  and 
heart  uplifted  to  the  Gk>d  to  whom  and  by  whom  it  was 
spoken. 

Bengel  speaks  of  this  duster  as  the  simplest  in 
word,  and  profoundest  in  thought,  in  the  whole  Bible. 
The  key  to  the  thought  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
who  shall  guide  into  all  trulh  (chap.  xvi.  26). 

Father,  the  hour  is  come.— "Father,"  without 
any  addition,  as  in  verses  5,  21,  24  Gomp.  ''Our 
Father,"  in  the  prayer  taught  to  the  disciples,  and 
"  Holy  Father  "  and  *'  Bighteous  Father  "  m  verses  11 
and  25.  In  the  first  ^ition  of  this  prayer  the  disciples 
Are  not  identified  with  Him,  and  yet  He  does  not  by 
the  use  of  the  singular  person  exdnde  them.  Througn 
Him  they  and  all  believers  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  and  crv,  as  He  cried,  "Abba,  Father."  For 
the  thought  of  the  hour,  comp.  chaps,  zii.  23,  28,  and 
ziii.  1,  Si,  32. 

Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
thee. — What  is  meant  by  glori^ring  the  Son  is  further 
explained  in  verse  5.  But  this  impfies  the  dark  path  of 
death,  which  has  to  be  trodden  before  that  glory  will  be 
attained.  (Comp.  chap.  xii.  23  e<  ^e^.)  The  glonf yine  of 
the  Father  bv  the  Son  is  the  manif  estetion  of  God's  glory 
in  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  work  by  ^e  mission 
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of  the  Advocate  and  the  future  victories  of  the  (Hhuich. 
This  is  further  explained  in  verses  2—^. 

(2)  As  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all 
flesh. — ^Better,  Aecordvna  as  thou  gavest  Him  .  .  . 
This  is  the  ground  on  wnidi  the  prayer  in  verse  1  is 
based.  (Comp.  chaps,  x.  36  and  xiiL  3.)  The  glory  for 
which  He  asks  is  in  accordance  with  the  decree  which 
appointed  His  Messianic  work. 

''All  fiesh"  repiesente  a  Greek  translation  of  a 
Hebrew  phrase.  It  occurs  again  in  Matt  xxv.  22 ; 
Mark  xiiL  20 ;  Luke  iii  6 ;  Aete  ii.  17 ;  Bom.  iii  20 ;  1 
Cor.  i  29,  and  xv.  39;  GaL  u.  16;  1  Pet.  i.  24.  St 
John  uses  it  in  this  place  only.  Its  especial  significa- 
tion is  humanity  as  such,  conaiaered  in  its  weakness  and 
imperfection. 

That  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  thou  hast  given  him.  —  Literally,  That  all 
whom  thou  go/vest  Him,  He  maty  gine  to  them  eternal 
We.  (Comp.  verse  6,  and  Note  on  ch^.  vi.  37  et  seq.) 
Ijie  word  "  all "  is  in  the  Greek  a  neuter  singpolar,  and 
signifies  coUectively  the  whole  body  of  humanity  given 
to  Christ.  The  word  for  "  to  them  "  is  masculine  and 
plural,  and  signifies  the  individual  reception  on  the  part 
of  those  to  wnom  etomal  life  is  given.  (Comp.  Notes 
on  chap.  vi.  39,  ^.) 

(S)  And  this  is  life  etemaL— For  these  words, 
which  are  more  frequent  in  St  John  than  in  any  other 
of  tile  New  Testament  writers,  comp.  chaps,  iii.  15, 16, 
36;  v.24,39;  vi.  27.  40, 47,  54,  68 ;  x.28;  xii.  25,  50; 
1  John  L  2;  iL  15;  liL  15 ;  V.  11, 13, 20.  The  thought 
of  the  previous  verse  is  that  the  Messianic  work  of 
Christ  IS  to  give  eternal  life  to  those  whom  Ghxi  has 
given  £Qm.  The  thought  of  the  following  verse  is  tliat 
He  has  accomplished  this  work.  In  this  verse  He  shows 
in  what  ito  accomplishment  consists— vis.,  in  revealing 
to  men  the  only  tnie  Cod  through  Jesus  Christ 

That  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God.— Better,  That  they  might  recognise  Thee  as  the 
only  true  Ood,  (Comp.  Notes  on  chi^.  i.  9,  and  xiv.  7.) 

And  JesuB  Chnst,  whom  thou  hast  sent.— 
Better,  And  Him,  whom  Thou  didst  send,  Jesus,  as 
Messiah,  Eternal  life  consisto  in  the  knowled^  of 
the  Father  as  the  ovlj  Beinff  answering  to  the  ideal 
thought  of  Ghxi;  and  m  this  Knowledge  manifested  in 
Him,  whom  Cod  anointed  and  sent  into  tiie  world  to  de- 
clare ffis  attributes  and  character.  Only  in  the  Word 
made  flesh  can  we  hear  the  voice  of  mercy,  forgiveness, 
love,  fatherhood ;  which  comes  to  men  as  the  breath  of 
life,  so  that  tiiey  become  living  souls. 

W  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have 
finished  the  work  •  .  .—Better,  Iglor^d  Thee  on 
earth  :  I  finished  the  work  .  .  .  The  former  sentence 
is  explained  by  the  latter.  God  was  glorified  in  the 
completion  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Christ  For  this 
conception  of  the  work  of  life,  which  includes  the  whole 
life  as  nuuiif esting  Qod  to  man,  oomp.  Notes,  on  chaps. 
V.  36;  ix.  4;  X.  25  e<  aZ. 

(5)  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self. — These  words  are  exactly  parallel 
with  the  commencement  of  the  previous  verse.    "V 


Heprayafor  the  Disciples,  to 


ST.    JOHN,    XVII.       witom  He /ioe  manifested  the  Father. 


with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was.  (^^  I  have  manifested  thy  name 
unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out 
of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and  thou 
gavest  them  me;  and  they  have  kept 
thy  word.  ^  Now  they  have  known 
that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast 
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given  me  are  of  thee.  <^^  For  I  have 
given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou 
gavest  me;  and  they  have  received 
theniy  and  have  known  surely  that  1 
came  oat  from  thee/  and  they  have  be* 
lieved  that  thou  didst  send  me.  <^)  I 
pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  tue  world, 
but  for  them  whidi  thou  hast  given  me ; 


•*Thou,"  "Thee— Me,"  "on  earth,"  "  wiih  Thine  own 
self."    (Oomp.  chap.  xiii.  31,  32.) 

With  the  glory  whioh  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was. — This  clause  admits  of  but  one 
jaeamng-^viz.,  that  Jesus  claimed  for  Himself  the 
possession  of  the  divine  glory  in  His  pre-existent  state 
Defore  the  world  was;  and  that  Ho  claimed  this  in 
personality  distinct  from,  but  in  essence  one  with  God. 
(Gomp.  chap.  i.  1  and  18,  and  on  the  whole  passage, 
Notes  on  Phil.  ii.  4 — 9.)  The  special  importance  of  tne 
thought  here  is  that  it  is  uttered  in  the  words  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  that  these  words  are  a  prayer  to  the 
Father.  There  can  be  no  explanation  of  verses  1 — 5  of 
this  chapter,  which  denies  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
claimed  for  Himself  that  He  was  divine,  and  co-eternal 
with  the  Father. 

(^)  I  have  manifested  (better,  I  manifested)  thy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me 
(better.  Thou  hast  given  Me)  out  of  the  world.— 
This  manifestation  of  the  name  of  God  is  the  making 
Him  known  as  the  only  true  God,  and  the  glorifving 
Him  on  earth  of  verses  3  and  4.  For  the  special  lorm 
in  which  the  thought  is  expressed  ("  Thy  name "), 
comp.  Xote  on  Matt.  vi.  9. 

He  thinks  of  the  disciples  as  a  body  separated 
from  the  world  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  xv.  19),  and  as 
given  to  Him  by  the  Father.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
vi.  37.) 

Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  (better,  hast 
ffiven)  them  me. — The  meaning  of  these  words  is  that 
they  were  morally  prepared  by  the  earlier  manifesta- 
tion of  Grod  for  the  fuller  manifestation  in  Christ. 
Thoy  were  God's  in  more  than  name,  and  therefore 
when  Christ  was  revealed  to  them,  they  recognised 
Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  speak. 
(Gomp.  chap.  i.  37  et  eeq,,  and  espe<nally  Notes  on 
chaps.  V.  46;  vi.  37;  viii.  47.) 

And  they  have  kept  thy  word.~Comp.  Notes 
on  chaps,  viii.  51,  and  xiv.  23.  He  says  here,  "  Thy 
word,"  not  "  My  word,"  because  the  thought  of  these 
verses  (6 — 8)  is  that  thoy  were  originally  and  were  still 
the  Father's.  They  had  been  given  to  the  Son,  but 
this  was  only  the  completion  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  to  them.  Christ's  word  was  that  of  the  Father 
who  sent  Him.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  vii.  16; 
zii.  48,  49.) 

(7)  Now  they  have  known  .  .  .—Better,  Now 
they  do  Ict^ow.  The  word  means  "  They  have  come  to 
know,  and  do  know."  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  30.) 
This  is  the  result  of  their  spiritual  trainmg — in  its 
fulness,  indeed,  still  future,  out  regiurded  as  in  the 
immediate  present. 

All  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me 
are  of  thee. — ^We  ought  to  assign  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  these  words.  The  lesson  He  had  been 
teaching  them,  and  which  thev  were  about  fully  to 
know,  was  that  the  whole  life  of  Christ — ^the  words  He 
had  spoken  (chap.  xii.  49),  the  works  He  had  done 
(chap.  V.  36)---was  a  maiiif^station  of  the  Father. 


(8)  For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words 
which  thou  gavest  me. — Our  Lord  explains  in  this 
verse  how  the  disciples  attained  to  the  Imowledge  He 
had  spoken  of  in  verse  7,  and  lays  stress  in  the  first 
place  on  His  own  work  in  teaching  them, "  I,  on  My 
part,  have  ^iven  unto  them,"  and  on  the  matter  taught 
as  that  which  the  Father  had  committed  unto  £m 
(chap.  xii.  49). 

And  they  have  received  them.— Not  lees  em- 
phatic is  the  work  of  the  disciples  themselves.  "  They 
on  their  part  received  them."  Others  had  been  taught^ 
and  did  not  receive.  The  teaching  was  the  same ;  the 
varying  effect  was  in  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  (Comp. 
chap.  i.  12  and  18.) 

He  has  spoken  of  the  teaching  and  the  reception. 
He  proceeds  to  the  two-fold  result. 

And  have  known  (better,  and  knew)  surely 
that  I  came  out  firom  thee.— Comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  iii.  2,  and  xvi.  30. 

And  they  have  believed  (better,  and  they  be- 
lieved) that  thou  didst  send  me.— Tlie  addition  of 
this  clause  is  in  part  to  be  explained  as  the  Hebrew 
fulness  of  expression,  and  in  part  as  an  advance  on  the 
truth,  **  I  came  out  from  Thee."  That  He  came  from 
God  they  knew  by  the  harmony  of  His  doctrine  with 
the  voice  of  Qod,  which  was  already  speaking  in  their 
consciences.  But  more  than  this,  they  believed  Him 
to  be  the  sent  One,  the  Messiah,  whom  they  expected 
(verse  3). 

(9)  I  pray  for  them:  I  pray  not  for  the 
world. — Better,  I  am  praying  for  them :  I  am  not 
praying  for  the  world.  Both  pronouns  are  emphatic. 
"  I  who  have  during  my  work  on  earth  taught  them ; " 
"they  who  have  received  the  truth"  (verse  8).  **I 
who  am  about  to  leave  the  world ;  "  "  they  who  will 
remain  in  the  world"  (verse  11).  The  tense  is  the 
strict  present,  referring  to  the  prayer  which  He  is  at 
this  moment  uttering,  and  not  to  His  general  practice^ 
which  the  Authorised  version  may  be  ti^en  to  express. 
Against  any  limitation  of  the  prayer  of  our  Liora,  see 
verse  21,  and  His  own  prayer  for  ffis  enemies,  "  Father, 
forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  theydo  "  (Luke 
xxiu.  34).  Comp.  also  His  command  to  His  disciples 
to  pray  for  "tnem  which  despitefully  used  them" 
(Matt.  V.  44).  The  present  prayer  was  like  that  which 
pious  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  offer  for  their 
pupils.  (Comp.  Schottgen's  Note  here.)  It  is  from 
its  very  nature  applicable  only  to  disciples.  He 
is  leaving  them,  and  commends  them  to  His  Father's 


care. 


But  for  them  whioh  thou  hast  given  me; 
for  they  are  thine. — ^This  is  the  special  cbum  on 
which  He  commends  them  to  the  leather.  They 
were  the  Father's  before  they  were  given  to  the 
Son.  Bv  that  gift  they  have  become  the  Father's 
more  fully  (verses  6—^).  They  are  the  Fsther'a,  for 
all  things  which  are  the  Son's  are  the  Father's, 
and  all  things  which  are  the  Father's  are  the  Son*» 
(verse  10). 
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They  are  His  and  t/ierefore  the  Faihei^s,     ST.    JOHN,    XVII.     Ue  commits  them  to  the  Fathet's  care. 


for  they  are  thine.  (^^>  And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  I 
am  glorified  in  them.  (^^>  And  now  I 
am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are 
in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee.  Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
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they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.  ^^^  While 
I  was  with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept 
them  in  thy  name :  those  that  thou 
gayest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition ; 
that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.* 
(^^)  And  now  come  I  to  thee ;  and  these 


(10)  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are 
mine. — Better,  And  aU  My  things  are  Thine,  and 
Thy  thinge  are  Mine.  The  Authorised  yersion  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  pronouns  are  maseoline,  and 
that  persons  are  exdusiTely  meant ;  whereas  the  words 
are  all-indnsive,  and  assert  ahsolnte  oommonity  in  all 
things  hetween  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

And  I  am  glorified  in  them.— The  division  of 
verses  is  unfortunate,  as  the  last  words  of  this  verse 
are  closely  connected  ?nth  the  last  words  of  verse  9, 
and  the  general  assertion  which  intervenes  is  a  paren- 
thesis. The  thought  is,  "  For  they  are  Thine  (and  all 
My  things  are  Thine,  and  Thy  things  are  Mine),  and  I 
am  glorified  in  them."  The  fact  that  Christ  is  glorified 
iu  them  forms,  then,  a  second  reason  for  His  special 
prayer  for  them.  The  tense  is  perfect.  Its  aooom- 
plisnment  is  already  in  part  realised  (verses  6--8 ;  comp. 
chap.  XV.  8),  and  is  more  fully  to  be  realised  in  that 
future  of  the  Spirit's  work  which  all  through  this 
chapter  is  regarded  as  present.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
xvi.  14.) 

(U)  And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world.— 
The  immediate  future  is  still  regarded  as  present. 
The  words  have  a  special  reference  to  the  mterval 
))etween  His  death  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
ivonld  be  for  the  disciples  a  time  of  darkness  and 
danger,  when  they  would  have  special  need  of  the 
Father's  care. 

Holy  Father  .—Comp.  verses  1,  24,  25.  There  is  a 
special  fitness  in  tlie  word  "  Holy  ^  here,  as  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  world.  The  disciples  were  left  in  the  world, 
but  they  were  not  of  the  world  (verse  14).  These 
were  spiritually  God's  children,  separated  from  the 
world  (verse  6),  and  He  commits  tnem  to  the  Holy 
Father,  that  He  may  keep  them  from  the  evil  of  the 
world. 

Keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me.— The  reading  is  slightly 
doubtful,  but  if  we  take  what  would  cerUinly  seem  to 
be  the  true  text,  the  rendering  should  be,  Keep  them  in 
Thy  name  which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  (Comp.  verse  12.) 
The  Authorised  version  renders  the  same  words  by 
*'  through  Thy  name "  in  this  verse,  and  by  "  in  Thy 
name  "  m  verse  12.  The  thought  appears  to  be  that 
the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  Qod  mr  Christ  to  the 
world  (verse  6),  was  that  which  He  IBUmself  received 
from  the  Father.  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  Myself,  but 
the  Father  which  sent  Me,  He  save  Me  a  command- 
ment what  I  should  sa^  and  what  I  should  speak." 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xii.  49.) 

That  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.— This  danse 
depends  upon  the  words,  "  Keep  them  in  Thy  name." 
They  had  so  far  realised  tiie  revelation  of  God  that 
they  had  known  Christ's  whole  life  to  be  the  utterance 
of  Gk>d  to  their  spirits  (verses  6—8).  He  prays  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  tiiis  knowledtge  in  order  that 
they  mav  so  know  the  Father  through  Him,  as  to 
become  themselves  one  with  the  Father. 

(12)  While  I  was  with  them  in  the  world.— 
Comp.  the  opening  words  of  verse  11.    During  His 


presence  with  them  there  was  not  this  special  need  for 
commending  them  to  the  Father's  care.  "His  relation 
to  them  now  is  as  that  of  a  parent  blessing  and  praying 
for  His  children  before  He  is  taken  away  from  them. 
(Comp.  chap.  xiii.  33.) 

I  kept  them  in  thy  name :  those  that  thou 
gavest  me  I  have  kept.— Better  (oomp.  previous 
verse),  I  kept  them  in  Thy  name  which  Thou  gavest 
Me,  and  guarded  them.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
"  While  I  was  in  the  world  1  kept  them.  I  am 
now  praying  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  them."  The 
words  "kept"  and  "forded"  differ  slightly  in 
meaning,  the  former  pomting  to  the  preservation  in 
the  truth  revealed  to  them,  and  the  latter  to  the 
watchfulness  by  means  of  which  this  result  was 
obtained.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the 
feeding  of  the  flock,  the  latter  to  the  care  which  pro- 
tects from  the  wild  beasts  around.  (Comp.  chap. 
X.  28—30.) 

And  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of 
perdition. — ^Better,  None  of  them  perished,  except  the 
son  of  perdition.  The  tense  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
word  "guarded."  The  Good  Shepherd  watched  His 
flock,  and  such  was  His  care  that  none  perished  but 
the  "  son  ef  perdition."  Of  him  the  words  carefully  state 
that  "  he  perished."  He,  then,  was  included  in  **  them 
which  Thou  gavest  Me."  For  him  there  was  the  same 
preservation  and  the  same  g^uardianship  as  for  those 
who  remained  in  the  fold.  The  sheep  wandered  from 
the  flock,  and  was  lost  by  his  own  act.  (Comp.  espe- 
cially Notes  on  chap.  vi.  37 — 39  and  71.  See  also 
chap,  xviii.  9.) 

The  term,  '*  son  of  perdition,"  is  a  well-known  Hebrew 
idiom,  by  which  the  lack  of  qualitative  adjectives  is 
supplied  by  the  use  of  the  abstract  substantives,  which 
express  that  quality.  A  disobedient  child  is,  e.g.,  "  a 
son  of  disobedience;"  other  common  instances  are 
"  children  of  light,"  "  childien  of  darkness."  A  "  son 
of  perdition  "  is  one  in  whose  nature  there  is  the  quality 
expressed  by  "perdition."  The  phrase  b  used  in 
Isa.  Mi.  4  to  express  the  apostacy  of  the  Israelites  (in 
English  version,  "children  of  transg^ssion ").  It 
occurs  once  again  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  of  the  "  man  oi 
sin."  (Comp.  I^otes  there.)  It  is  used,  in  the  Gospct 
of  Nicodemus,  of  the  deviL  In  the  present  passage  ii 
is  difficult  to  express  the  meaning  in  English,  becauso 
we  have  no  verb  of  the  same  root  as  the  abstract  sub- 
stantive "perdition,"  and  no  abstract  substantive  of 
the  same  root  as  the  verb  "perish."  No  exact  trans- 
lation can  therefore  give  in  English  the  point  of  our 
Lord's  wordsy  "  And  none  of  them  perished  except  him 
whose  nature  it  was  to  perish.  Here,  as  often 
(comp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  16),  the  reader  who  can  con- 
sult Luther's  German  will  find  that  he  exactly  hits  the 
sense :  "  TJnd  ist  keiner  von  ihnen  verloren  ohne  das 
verlome  Kind." 

That  the  soripture  might  be  ftdfllled.— Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  xiii.  18,  and  Acts  i.  20. 

(IS)  And  now  I  oome  to  thee. — Comp.  the  first 
words  of  verse  12,  with  which  these  are  in  contrast. 
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He  lyrayi  not  that  they  may  he  taken        ST.    JOHN,    XVII.       out  of  the  World,  but  aancttfied  in  it. 


things  I  speak  in  the  world,  that  they 
might  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in  them- 
selves. <^*>  I  have  given  them  thy 
word ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them, 
because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  I  am  not  of  the  world,  ^^^  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 


keep  them  from  the  evil.  ^^^  They  are 
not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
the  world.  W  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth.  W  As 
thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even 
so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world« 
<^^>  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  my- 
self ,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 


And  these  things  I  speak  in  the  world.— 

The  thought  is  that  He  is  about  to  leave  them,  and  that 
He  litters  this  prajer  in  their  hearing  (oomp.  chap.  zi. 
42)  that  thej  may  have  the  support  of  knowing  that 
He  who  had  kept  them  while  witn  them,  had  sotemnly 
committed  them  to  His  Father's  care.  The  prayer 
itself  was  a  lesson,  and  this  thought  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  tlie  interpretation  of  it. 

That  they  might  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in 
themselves.— Gomp.  Notes  on  chaps,  xv.  11  and  zvi. 
24.  The  loy  here  thought  of  is  that  which  supported 
Him  in  all  the  sorrow  and  loneliness  of  His  work  on 
earth,  and  came  from  the  never-failing  source  of  the 
Father's  presence  with  Him.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
zvi.  32.)  He  would  have  them  fulfilled  ?nth  the  abun- 
dance of  this  joy. 

(14)  I  have  given  them  thy  word ;  and  the 
world  hath  hated  them.— The  terms  "I"  and 
'*  the  world  "  are  opposed  to  each  other.  The  world's 
hatred  f oUowed  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  Christ 
had  given  them  G-od's  word,  and  that  by  it  they  had 
been  separated  from  the  world.  (Comp.  Note  on 
verse  6.) 

Beoause  they  are  not  of  the  world.— Comp. 
Note  on  chap  zv.  18. 

(15)  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world. — ^The  thought  may  naturally  have 
oome  to  their  minds  that  they  would  be  most  effectually 
kept  from  the  hatred  and  danginr  of  which  He  had 
spoken  if  they  were  to  be  with  Him  taken  out  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  for  them  a  work  in  the  world 
(verses  18,  24).  He  has  finished  the  work  His  Father 
gave  Him  to  do;  He  has  glorified  the  Father  on  the 
earth  (verse  4).  There  is  a  work  for  them  to  glorify 
Him  (verse  10),  and  He  prays  not  that  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  world  before  their  work  is  done.  The 
Christian  ideal  is  not  freedom  from  work,  but  strength 
to  do  it ;  not  freedom  from  temptation,  but  power  to 
overcome  it ;  not  freedom  from  suffering,  but  joy  in  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  Father's  love ;  not  absence  from 
the  world,  but  grace  to  make  the  world  better  for  our 
presence;  not  holy  lives  driven  from  the  world,  and 
lining  apart  from  it,  but  holy  lives  spent  in  the  world 
and  Evening  it. 

But  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  ttom 
the  evil.— Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  vi.  13.  The  usage  of 
St.  John  is,  beyond  question,  in  favour  of  the  mascmine. 
The  only  other  passages  where  he  uses  the  word  in  the 
singular  are  1  John  ii.  13, 14 ;  iii  12 ;  v.  18, 19.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  present  passage 
occurs  in  the  second  "  Lord's  Prayer,  and  that  lus 
prayer  for  them  may  with  probability  be  interpreted  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  words  in  whidi  He  taught  them 
to  prav.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  lileely,  but 
yet  is  Dv  no  means  certain,  that  we  ought  to  read  here, 
**  ibtkt  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  uie  evil  one." 

(16)  They  are  not  of  the  world.— These  words 
are  repeated  from  verse  14.  ^e  thought  of  their 
being  still  in  the  world  leads  on  to  their  mission  in  the 


world,  and  the  praver  passes  from  the  thought  of  pre- 
servation to  that  of  their  sanctification  for  their  work. 
Their  fitness  for  this  is  prominent  in  this  verse.  Al- 
ready they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  He  is  not  of 
the  world. 

(17)  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth.— Better, 
in  Thy  trvih.  Truth  was  the  sphere  in  which  their 
sanctification  was  to  take  place.  Thc^  had  through 
Christ  received  the  FMhers  word,  wmch  was  trutn, 
and  had  passed  into  a  new  rednon  of  life,  separate  from 
the  world  (verses  6—8, 14—16).  He  has  prayed  that 
the  Father  would  preserve  them  in  this,  and  now  He 
pravs  further  that  the  Father  would  in  this  new  region 
of  life  set  them  apart  for  the  work  to  which  He  nad 
sent  them  (verse  lb). 

The  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word  rendered  '*  sanctify," 
is  not  holiness,  but  separation.  It  is  opposed  not  to 
what  is  impure,  but  to  what  is  common,  and  is  con- 
stantly usea  in  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
consecration  of  persons  and  things  to  the  service  of 
Cod.  Hence  our  Lord  can  use  it  of  Himself  in  chap. 
X.  36,  and  in  this  context  (verse  19 ;  these  are  the  only 
places  where  it  occurs  in  St.  John's  writings).  He  was 
Himself  *'  set  apart  and  sent  into  the  world."  He  has 
to  send  them  into  the  world  in  the  same  way  (verse  18, 
and  chap.  x.  36),  and  pravs  that  they  may  be  in  the 
same  way  consecrated  for  their  work. 

Thy  word  is  truth. — There  is  a  strong  emphasis 
in  the  pronoun  '*  Thy  word  is  truth."  This  word  they 
had  kept  (verses  6—8).  It  had  become  the  region  of 
their  life.  They  are  to  be  the  channels  through  which 
it  is  to  pass  to  oilers  (verse  20).  They  are  luready  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  truth,  in  which  their  entire  conse- 
cration is  to  take  place,  when  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  descend  upon  them. 

OS)  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world.— 
Better,  As  Thau  didst  send  Me.  The  tense  points  out 
the  definite  moment  of  His  mission.  (Comp.  chap. 
X.36.) 

So  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.— 
Better,  I  also  sent,  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  5 ;  Luke 
vi.  13.  In  the  very  word  "  Apostles  "  their  mission  was 
contained ;  but  the  thought  here  comprehends  the  im- 
mediate future  of  their  wider  mission.  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  XX.  21.) 

oh  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself.^ 
Comp.  Note  on  verse  17.  The  consecration  here  thought 
of  is  that  to  the  work  which  was  immediat^  before 
Him — ^the  offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  lUie  word 
was  in  frequent  use  in  the  special  sense  of  an  offering 
or  sacrifice  set  apart  to  God.  As  a  New  Testament  ex- 
ample of  this,  comp.  Bom.  xv.  16.  B^  this  consecmiion 
of  Himself — ^which  in  a  wider  sense  is  for  all  men,  but 
in  the  special  sense  is  '*  for  their  sakes  " — He  will,  as 
bo^  Pnest  and  Sacrifice,  enter  into  the  Holy  of  H<jie8 
of  the  heavenly  temple,  and  will  send  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  will  consecrate  them. 

That  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
the  truth. — Better,  as  in  the  margin,  ....  miyht  be 
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Ht  prays  for  all  Bdievetp, 


ST.    J0SLN^>    X V Xl.      that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one. 


throngli  the  truth,^  ^>  Neither  pray  I 
for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  thxongh  their  word ; 
t^^)  that  thej  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  belieye  that  thou  hast  sent 


1  Or,  tmlif 


me.  ^^^  And  the  glory  which  thou 
gayest  me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one :  ^^^  1 
in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent 
me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 


truly  sanctified.  The  words  "  they  also  "  are  emphatic, 
answering  to  "  their  sakes"  and  ''myself"  in  the  pre- 
oeding  claase. 

(^)  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone.— Gamp. 
Note  on  verse  9.  The  thought  of  the  work  to  which 
the  Apostles  are  to  be  consecrated  and  sent  leads  on  to 
the  wider  thought  of  the  Church  which  shall  believe 
through  their  word,  and  the  prayer  b  enlarged  to 
include  them. 

But  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word.— All  the  best  MSS.  read,  "*  but 
for  them  also  which  believe ; "  but  the  sense  is  not 
afFected  by  the  change.  Ajb  we  have  again  and  again 
found  in  these  chapters,  the  future  of  the  Church 
is  so  immediately  in  our  Lord's  thoughts  that  it  is 
spoken  of  as  actually  present.  "  Their  word  "  is  their 
witness  concerning  mm  through  which  men  should 
believe  (chap.  xv.  27).  He  had  manifested  the  nature 
of  God  to  them;  and  they  who  had  received  His 
word  and  witnessed  His  work  would  become,  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  them,  the  means  of  extending 
this  revelation  of  God  to  others.  They  would  do  this 
by  means  of  the  word  which,  in  His  name,  they  would 
preach.    (Comp.  Bom.  x.  14  et  seq.) 

(SI)  That  they  all  may  be  one— ».«.,  both  ''these" 
(the  Apostles^  and  "  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  Me 
througn  their  word  "  (the  whole  body  of  believers  in  all 
times  and  places).  He  expresses  hi  this  grand  thought 
of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  the  nilness  tft  the 
purpose  of  His  prayer. 

As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.— The  insertion 
of  "  art,*'  vhich,  as  the  italics  show,  is  not  in  the  original 
text,  weakens  the  sense.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  omit 
it.  The  word  "  one,*'  in  the  second  clause,  is  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  gloss.  The 
probable  reading,  therefore,  is,  That  they  cdl  may  he  one ; 
as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  he  in  Us ;  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  union  of 
the  Church  may  be  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  that 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  yea,  that  the  union  of 
the  Church  may  result  from  the  union  of  individual 
members  with  the  Father  through  the  Son.  (Comp. 
chaps,  xiv.  23 ;  xv.  4—10,  et  al,)  The  Father  in  the 
Son  and  the  Son  in  the  Father;  both  Fatiier  and  Son 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  believer,  and  the  believer, 
therefore,  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  lliis  is  the  ideal 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  if  this 
union  with  God  is  realised  by  each  individual,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  all  the  individuals  will  be  one 
with  each  other.    (Comp.  Notes  on  Eph.  iv.  4  et  seq.) 

That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  nast 
sent  me. — ^The  result  of  the  union  of  believers  with 
God,  and  therefore  with  each  other,  will  be  that  the 
world  will  see  in  it  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianitv,  and  will  believe  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  into  the  world.  As  this  will  be  the  result,  it  is 
thought  of  as  the  purpose  of  the  praver  for  the  whole 
body  of  believers.  Instances  of  tnis  result  erowd 
involuntarily  upon  the  mind.     The  brotherhood  of 


Christians  has  ever  been  the  witness  to  their  common 
Fatherhood  in  Qod.  The  divisions  of  Christendom 
have  ever  been  the  weakness  ot  the  Church  and  the 
proof  to  the  world  that,  in  that  they  are  divided,  they 
cannot  be  of  Qod.    (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  35.) 

W  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me 
(better,  hast  given  Me)  I  have  given  them.— Comp. 
chap.  xiii.  32,  and  in  this  chapter  verses  1,  5,  and  24. 
Here,  as  all  through  this  Intercessory  Prayer,  the 
future  which  immediately  nows  out  of  the  present  is 
regarded  as  present;  the  fulness  of  the  glory  which 
awaits  Him  at  His  Father's  right  hand  is  thought  of 
as  already  nven  to  Him ;  and  the  believers  who  have 
become,  ana  will  become,  one  with  Him,  to  whom  He 
has  given  eternal  life  (verse  2),  are  thought  of  as  sharers 
in  it.  It  is  the  thought  which  is  expanded  by  St.  Paul 
when  he  sj^eaks  of  the  children  being  *'  heirs;  heirs  of 
God,  and  jomt-heirs  witii  Christ;  if  we  suffer  with  Him 
to  the  end  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with  Him  " 
(Bom.  viii.  17);  and  by  St.  John  when  he  speaks  of 
"  children  of  G^  being  like  Him  because  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is  "  (1  Jomi  iii.  1,  2).  In  the  original  the 
pronoun  "J"  is  emphatically  expressed.  '"]%e  glory 
which  Thou  hast  given  Me,"  our  Lord's  words  seem  to 
mean,  "  I  have  on  Mypart  given  to  them.  I  have  ful- 
filled the  work  which  lliou  hast  given  Me  to  do.  I  have 
made  and  declared  an  at-one-ment  between  man  and 
God.  My  work  is  done.  I  pray  that  Thou  wouldst 
fulfil  Thine  own." 

That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.— 
This  is  here  expressed,  in  addition  to  the  thought  of  the 
last  verse,  as  the  purpose  for  which  He  has  given  to  them 
the  glory  which  tne  Father  has  g^ven  Him.  It  is  future 
in  the  union  of  the  glory  of  heaven ;  it  is  present  in  the 
realisation  of  heaven  now  in  those  who  have  the  one 
common  hope  of  their  calling. 

(^)  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me.— These  words  are 
best  regarded  as  a  parenthesis  more  explicitly  setting 
forth  the  thought  or  the  union  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  believer.  The  thought  is  continued  from  the 
last  verse,  "  That  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one :  I 
in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  thev  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one."  It  is  the  thought  whicn  the  words  of  Christ 
have  uttered  again  and  sttKOk,  and  which  we  yet  feel 
that  no  words  can  utter.  The  disciples  heard  the  words 
immediately  after  they  had  heard  the  allegory  of  the 
true  vine  (chap,  xv.);  and  the  fullest  meaning  of 
sepArate  words  and  phrases  in  these  chapters  is  best 
arrived  at  by  rememoering  that  they  were  not  uttered 
as  separate  words  and  phrases,  but  that  they  were  spoken 
as  a  whole,  and  shoula  be  read  as  a  whole ;  and  that  the 
most  nnf aUiomable  of  them  were  spoken  in  prayer  from 
the  Son  to  the  Father. 

That  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.— 
Better,  .  .  .  unto  one.  The  oni^  is  the  result  of 
their  being  made  perfect.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Heb.  x. 
14  and  IJohn  ii.  5 ;  iv.  12, 17, 180 

And  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.— Better,  .  .  .  didst  send  Me.  Comp. 
verse 21.    *'That  the  world  may  know"  (reoognise) 
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Hepray$  that  they  may  be  mth  Uim^     ST.    JOH^,    XVTII.  for  they  have  known  t/te  Fat/aer. 


loved  me.  <">  Father,*  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  thoa  hast  given  me,  be  with 
me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me: 
for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  <*>  0  righteous 
Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee: 
but  I  have  known  thee,  and  these  have 


ach.l3.M. 
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known  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  ^  And 
I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name, 
and  will  declare  it :  that  the  love  where- 
with thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in 
them,  and  I  in  them. 

CHAPTER  XVin.— W  When  Jesus 
had  spoken  these  words,  he  went  forth 


here  is  parallel  to  "  that  the  world  may  believe,"  in  the 
earlier  verae.  We  are  to  regard  it,  therefore,  as  another 
instance  of  the  rejpeated  expression  of  the  fulness  of 
thonffht ;  and  this  is  borne  oat  by  the  parallel  in  chaps. 
ziiL  35,  and  xIy.  31.  The  thought  whicn  has  been  intro- 
duced here  of  the  conviction  of  the  unbelieving  world, 
seems  to  be  oijposed  to  the  context.  The  praver  is  that 
the  world,  seeing  in  its  midst  the  power  wnich  binds 
men  together  in  unity,  may  believe  and  know  that  this 
is  of  God,  who  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  and  may 
accept  for  themselves  the  message  of  love  which  the 
**  Sent  of  Qod  '*  has  brought  unto  them.  (Comp.  Note 
on  chim.  liL  16.) 

(84)  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou 
hast  giyen  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am.— 
Better,  Father,  I  wiU  that  that  which  Thou  hast  given 
Me,  even  they  may  be  with  Me  where  I  am.  The 
thought  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  still  prominent. 
It  is  conceived  as  one  collective  whole,  "  that  which 
Thou  hast  ^ven  Me"  (comp.  chap.  vi.  39),  and  the 
members  of  it  are  thought  of  as  inoividuals  composing 
the  whole,  "  even  they  may  be.*' 

The  "  I  will "  expresses  the  consciousness  that  His 
will  was  that  of  the  Father,  and  is  the  prayer  of  Him 
who  is  one  with  the  Father.  He  had  oef ore  said,  **  I 
prav  "  (verse  9,  and  Note  on  verse  20),  but  the  thought 
of  the  union  with  the  Father,  expressed  in  verse  23, 
leads  to  the  fuller  expression  of  His  confidence  that  tiie 
praver  will  be  answered. 

For  the  words,  "  ?nth  Me  where  I  am,"  comp.  Note 
on  chap.  xiv.  3. 

That  they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou 
hast  given  me.--Comp.  Note  on  verse  22.  That  we 
are  to  think  of  the  future  glory  of  the  divine-human 
nature  of  Christ,  is  shown  by  the  addition  of  the  words, 
**  which  Thou  hast  giyou  Me."  The  pre-incamate  glory 
of  the  Son  was  of  His  divine  nature  only,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  spoken  of  as  given  to  Him,  nor  could  it  be 
given  to  those  who  beheve  in  Him  (verse  22).  That 
with  which  the  Father  has  glorified  the  Son,  is 
"  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was  "  (verse  5),  but  it  is  the  Son  of  man  who  is 
{glorified  with  it,  and  therefore  it  is  that  human  nature 
IS  made  capable  of  receiving  it. 

For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world. — Comp.  Note  on  verse  5. 

(9S)  o  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not 
known  thee. — ^Better,  ,  ,  ,  the  world  indeed  knew 
Thee  not.  In  these  closing  words  of  His  prayer,  our 
Lord  again  solemnly  appeals  to  the  Father  (comp. 
Notes  on  verses  1,  5,  11),  but  now  with  the  special 
thought  of  the  Father's  righteousness.  This  thought 
follows  upon  the  prayer  tmit  those  whom  the  Father 
had  given  Him  may  be  where  He  is,  and  behold  the 
divine  glory;  and  the  connection  seems  to  be  in  the 
thought  that  sinful  humanity  cannot  see  Qod  and 
live.  The  world,  indeed,  knew  not  Gfod  (comp.  chap. 
XV.  21,  and  xvi.  3),  but  the  Son  knew  God,  and 
the  disciples  had  recognised  that  He  had  been  sent  by 


Ghxl,  and  in  their  knowledge  of  ffim  had  passed 
through  a  moral  change,  by  which  they  were  no  longer 
of  the  world,  but  were  sons  of  God  (chiap.  i.  12). 

(28)  And  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy 
name,  and  will  declare  it.— The  Greek  word  hero 
rendered  "  declared "  is  of  the  same  root  as  the  verb 
rendered  **  known  "  in  the  previous  verse.  It  is  better 
to  preserve  this  connection  by  rendering  the  clause. 
And  I  made  known  Thy  name  unto  them,  and  will 
make  U  known.  His  whole  teaching  had  been  a  miil^iwg 
known  of  the  name,  character,  will  of  God,  to  them.  lu 
part  this  had  been  received,  but  in  part  onlv.  The 
first  steps  in  the  spiritual  lessons  had  been  taxen,  but 
in  His  Presence  in  the  Paraclete  He  will  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  make  known  to  hearts  quickened  to 
receive  it,  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge. 

That  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved 
(better,  didet  love)  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in 
them. — Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xv.  9.  The  thought  of 
Chiisfs  prayer  in  this  verse  is  expanded  in  St.  FanPs 
prayer  in  £ph.  iii.  17 — 19.  It  is  more  than  that  Grod 
may  love  the  disciples,  even  as  He  loved  the  Son;  it  is 
that  they  may  so  know  the  nature  of  Grod  that  this  love 
may  be  in  mem,  dwelling  in  them  as  the  principle  of 
their  life.  And  then  the  thought  passes  on  to  that 
fulness  which  has  been  present  all  through  tlua  last 
discourse  and  prayer,  "and  I  in  them."'  (Comp. 
verse  23.)  Going  from  them,  to  be  yet  with  them ;  not 
to  be  frith  them  only  as  a  Person  without,  but  as  a 
power  within.  **  I  in  them  "  are  the  last  words  of  tlm 
Jnterceesory  Prayer.  The  words  remain  in  all  their 
comfort  for  them  in  whom  "  Christ  is  formed ; "  in  all 
their  encouragement  for  doubting  hearts  seeking  to 
know  God ;  in  all  their  warning  for  hearts  that  do  not 
seek  His  presence.  They  are  the  praver  of  Him  who 
knoweth  ihat  tiie  Father  always  heareth  EQm. 

xvra. 

[6.  The  Climax  of  Unbelief.  Voluntary  Sur- 
render and  Cruolflzion  of  Jesua  (chaps, 
xviii  1 — ^xix.  42). 

(1)  The      Betrayal     akd     Appbshsksion 

(verses  1 — ^11). 

(2)  The  Tbiai^  bbiobe  the  Jewish  Autho- 

BITIB8  (verses  12—27) ; 
(a)  Before  Annae  (verses  12—23) ; 
(&)  B^ore  Caiaphae  (verse  24). 
(c)  Denied  by  8t.  Peter  (verses  17,  25,  27). 

(3)  The  Tbials  befobb  the   Romak   Pbo> 

CONSUL  (chaps.  xviiL  28 — ^xix.  16); 
(a)  2%e  first  examinoHon.      The  kingdom  of 

truth  (verses  28—40) ; 
(6)  l%e   second    examination.      The  scourging 

and  mock  royalty  (chap.  xix.  1 — 6) ; 
(e)  The  third  examination.     The  power  from 

above  (verses  7 — ^11) ; 
(<Q  The  public   trial    and  committal  (verse* 

12—16). 
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Be  ffoes  to  a  Garden  over  the  Cedron.      ST.    JOH!N,    XVIII.  Jiuhts  and  a  Band /(Mow  Him* 


with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Cedron/ 
where  was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he 
entered,  and  his  disciples.  (^)  And 
Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  knew 
the  place:  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples.  (^>  Judas* 
then,  having  received  a  band  of  men  and 
officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 


aafatt9B.a8L 


b  Matt. ».  47. 


sees,  Cometh  thither  with  lanterns  and 
tordies  and  weapons.  ^^^  Jesus  there- 
fore, knowing  all  things  that  should 
come  upon  mm,  went  forth,  and  said 
unto  them.  Whom  seek  yeP  <*J  They 
answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  I  am  he.  And  Judas 
also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood  with 


i4)  Jbsus     Submits    to    Death   (chap.    xix. 
17—42) ; 
<a)  The  Cntcifisnon  (verses  17—24) ; 
\bj  The  sayings  an  ^  Cross  (verses  25—80) ; 
(c;  The  proof  of  physical  death  (verses  31—37); 
(d)  The  body  in  the  S^^hre  (verses  38—42).] 

Tn  tliis  chapter  we  hf^aia  come  upon  ground  wliich  is 
'Common  to  St.  John  and  the  earlier  Gk)^els.  Each  of 
the  Evangelists  has  given  as  a  narrative  of  the  trial  and 
death  of  our  LordL  The  narrative  of  each  natnrally 
differs  by  greater  or  less  fulness,  or  as  each  regarded  the 
•events  from  his  own  point  of  view,  from  that  of  all  the 
others.  It  is  only  with  that  which  is  special  to  St. 
John  that  the  noteis  on  his  narrative  have  to  deal.  The 
general  facts  and  questions  arising  from  them  have 
already  been  treated  in  the  notes  on  the  parallel 
passages. 

(1)  He  went  forth  with  his  disciples— !.«.,  He 
went  forth  from  the  city.    (Comp.  diap.  xiv.  31.) 

The  brook  Cedron.— The  Greek  words  mean 
•exactly  "  the  winter  torrent  Kedron,"  and  occur  again 
in  the  LXX.  of  2  Kings  zv.  23,  and  3  Kings  xv.  13.  The 
name  is  formed  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  means 
"  black."  The  torrent  was  the  '* Niger"  of  Judsea,  and 
was  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  turlnd  waters,  or 
from  the  darkness  of  the  chasm  through  which  they 
flowed.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  properly  applied 
not  so  much  to  the  torrent  itself  as  to  the  ravine  through 
which  it  flowed,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  between  the 
4sity  and  the  Moimt  of  Olives.  Its  sides  are  for  the 
most  part  precipitous,  but  here  and  there  paths  cross  it, 
and  A  the  bottom  are  cultivated  strips  of  land.  Its 
depth  varies,  but  in  someplaces  it  is  not  less  tiian  100 
feet.  (CMmp.  article,  <'Kidion,"  in  Kitto's  Biblical 
Cttdoprndia,  vol.  iif  p.  731;  and  for  the  reading  see 
mocwrsus  B :  Some  Variations  in  the  Text  of  8t  fohn*s 
Oospel.) 

where  was  a  garden.— Oomp.  Matt.  xxvL  36. 
St.  John  does  not  record  the  j^assion  of  Gethsemane, 
but  this  verse  indicates  its  place  m  the  narrative.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  xiL  27.) 

(2)  And  Judas  also,  whioh  betrayed.— Better, 
.  .  .  who  icas  betraying  Sim.  The  original  word  is  a 
present  participle,  and  marks  the  Betrayal  as  actually 
mprogress. 

For  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with 
his  disoiples. — ^This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  St. 
John's  exact  knowledge  of  the  incidents  which  attended 
ihe  Jerusalem  life  of  our  Lord.  (Comp.  Introduction, 
p.  371.)  AH  the  Evangelists  narrate  the  coming  of 
Judas.  John  only  remembers  that  the  spot  was  one 
belon^g,  it  may  be,  to  a  friend  or  disciple,  where  Jesus 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  with  His  ctisciples,  and  that 
Judas  therefore  knew  the  place,  and  knew  that  he  would 
probably  find  them  there. 

(3)  A  band  of  men  and  officers  firom  ihe 
ohief  priests  and  Pharisees.— Better,  the  band, 
4xnd  officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharieess.    The 


other  Grospels  tell  us  of  a  "great  multitude"  (Matt.), 
or  a  "  multitude  "  (Mark  and  Luke).  St.  John  uses  the 
technical  word  for  the  Boman  cohort.  It  was  the 
garrison  band  from  Fort  Antonia,  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Temple.  This  well-known  '*band"  is 
mentioned  agiun  in  the  New  Testament  (in  verse  12; 
Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark  xv.  16 ;  Acts  xxi.  31).  (Comp. 
Notes  at  these  places.)  The  word  occurs  also  in  Acts 
X.  1  ("  the  Italian  band ")  and  xxvii.  1  ("  Augustus* 
band  '')•  ^^  Authorised  version  misleads,  by  closely 
connecting  in  one  clause  two  distinct  things,  "  a  band  of 
men  and  officers."  The  band  was  Boman ;  the  "  officers" 
were  the  Temple  servants,  of  whom  we  read  in  chap, 
vii.  32  and  45.  These  were  sent,  here,  as  there,  by  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Judas  for  their  guide, 
and  their  authority  was  supported  by  the  dvil  power. 

Lanterns  and  torches  and  weapons.—  Better, 
ioUh  torches  and  lamps  (Matt.  xxv.  1)  and  arms.  The 
tordies  and  lamps  were  part  of  the  regular  military 
equipment  for  night  service.  Dionysius  describes 
soldiers  rushing  out  of  their  tents  with  torches  and 
lamps  in  the  same  words  -which  are  used  here  (chap. 
xL  40).  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  other  Gbspels. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  describe  the  "weapons"  as 
**  swords  and  staves." 

(4)  Jesus  therefore,  knowing  all  things  that 
should  come  (better,  were  coming)  upon  him.^ 
Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  45. 

went  forth,  and  said  unto  them,  Whom 
seek  yeP — i.e.,  probably,  went  forth  from  the  garden 
itself.  (Comp.  ifote  on  verse  26.)  Other  possible  in* 
terpretations  are,  "  went  forth  from  the  depth  of  the 
garden ;"  or,  "  went  forth  from  the  circle  of  the  disciples 
standing  round ; "  or,  *'  went  forth  from  the  shade  of  the 
tree  into  the  moonlight."  For  the  word,  comp.  verse  1, 
and  Matt.  xiv.  14).  The  kiss  of  Judas,  mentioned  in  all 
the  earlier  Goeroels,  must  be  placed  here  between 
"  went  forth  *'  and  "  said  unto  them." 

For  the  question,  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  50.  Jesus  will 
boldly  face  the  danger,  and  direct  it  upon  Himself,  that 
the  disciples  may  be  saved  from  it  (verse  8). 

(5)  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nasaareth. 
— ^He  was  known  to  many  of  them  (chap.  vii.  32,  46 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  55) ;  but  this  is  probably  an  official  dedaxa- 
tion  of  the  person  with  whose  apprehension  they  are 
charged. 

I  am  he. — Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  viii.  18,  58. 

And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood 
with  them.— He  had  advanced  to  give  the  signal  of 
the  kiss  (verse  4),  and  had  again  retreated,  and  was  now 
standing  with  them.  He  is  mentioned  in  accordance 
with  the  vivid  impression  which  the  fact  left  upon  the 
Apostle's  mind.  Judas,  who  had  been  one  of  them, 
who  had  been  present  with  them,  and  had  received 
bread  from  his  Master's  hand  on  that  very  night,  was 
now  standing  with  the  officers  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the 
Roman  band,  who  had  come  to  capture  Him!  The 
position  of  the  words  suggests  also  that  Judas  was  in 
some  way  specially  connected  with  the  fact  that  on 
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They/aU  back  b^areHU  Presence.         ST.    JOHN,    XVIH. 


He  is  led  cmay  to  Armagh 


them.  (^)  As  soon  then  as  he  had  said 
unto  them,  I  am  Ae,  they  went  back- 
ward, and  fell  to  the  gronnd.  (^)  Then 
asked  he  them  again,  Whom  seek  yeP 
And  they  said,  Jesns  of  Nazareth. 
<®>  Jesus  answered,  I  have  told  you  that 
I  am  he:  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let 
these  go  their  way :  <^>  that  the  saying 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  Ctf 
them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost 
none.""    ^^^  Then  Simon  Peter  having  a 


a  cb.  17.  U, 


sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high 
priest's  servant,  and  cut  off  his  right 
ear.  The  servant's  name  was  Malchus. 
(^^^  Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  the  sheath:  the  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shaU 
I  not  drink  it? 

(^^  Then  the  band  and  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  Jews  took  Jesus,  and 
boomd  him,  (^)  and  led  him  away  to 
Annas  first ;  for  he  was  father  in  law  to- 


hearing  the  wordB  "  I  am  He,"  they  fell  to  the  ^und, 
as  though  fear  passed  from  him  to  those  with  him. 

(6)  They  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.— There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  suggest 
that  our  Lord  put  forth  miracolons  power  to  cause  this 
terror.  The  impression  is  rather  that  it  was  produced 
by  the  majesty  of  His  person,  and  by  the  answer  which 
to  Jewish  ears  conveyed  the  unutterable  name,  ^  Jeho- 
vah "  (I  AM).  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  viii.  24,  25.) 
Guilt  trembled  bisfore  the  calmness  of  innocence.  Man 
fell  to  the  ground  before  the  presence  of  €h)d.  To 
Judas  the  term  must  have  been  familiar,  and  have 
brouc^ht  back  fk  past  which  may  weU  have  made  him 
tremole  at  the  present.  To  the  officers  the  voice  came 
^om  Him  of  wnom  they  had  been  convinced  before  that 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man  "  (chap,  vii  46).  They 
have  come  to  take  Him  by  force,  but  conscience  para- 
lyses all  their  intentions,  and  thev  lay  heirless  before 
Him.  He  will  surrender  Himself  because  His  hour  is 
come  (chap.  xvii.  1) ;  but  His  life  no  one  taketh  from  Him. 
For  thb  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  oomp. 
the  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  chap.  ii. 
14  et  sea, 

(7)  Then  asked  he  them  again.— Their  fear  has 
passed  away,  so  that  we  are  not  to  think,  as  men  some- 
times do,  that  thev  were  struck  to  the  gpround  helpless. 
His  thought  b  still  of  saving  those  who  are  with  Mim. 
The  question  brings  the  same  formal  answer.  Thev 
have  no  warrant  to  take  any  of  those  who  are  with 
Him.    They  seek  only  Jesns  of  Nazareth. 

(8)  If  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go 
their  way.— It  mav  be  that  some  of  the  Roman 
cohort,  not  knowing  Jesus,  were  already  laying  hands 
on  the  disciples.  £i  any  case,  they  are  exposed  to  this 
danger,  and  the  Gfood  Shepherd,  who  Himself  goes 
forth  to  meet  the  danger,  will  shield  the  flock  from  il 

(9)  That  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
he  spake. — Comp.  chap.  xviL  12.  The  quotation  is  in 
many  ways  suggestive.  (1)  It  is  not  verndl^r  accurate, 
t.e.,  St.  John,  quoting  the  words  of  Christ,  wmch  he  has 
himself  recorded  a  tew  verses  before,  is  at  no  pains  to 
reproduce  it  word  for  word,  but  is  satisfied  in  giving 
the  substance  of  it.  This  throws  light  on  the  general 
literary  habits  and  feelings  of  this  age  and  race,  and  it 
is  in  full  harmony  with  the  usual  practice  of  quotation 
in  the  New  Testament.  (2)  St.  John  quotes  wi<^  an 
application  to  temporal  persecution  thiat  which  had 
been  spoken  of  spiritual  persecution.  This  illustrates 
the  kind  of  way  in  which  words  are  said  to  be  *'  ful- 
filled" in  more  than  one  sense.  Striking  words  fix 
themselves  in  the  mind,  and  an  event  occurs  which 
illustrates  their  meaning,  and  it  is  said  therefore  to  fulfil 
them,  though  of  each  fulfilment  it  can  be  only  part. 
(Comp.  especially  Notes  on  chai>s.  ii.  17,  and  xii  3d  e< 
leg.)     (3)  The  quotation  shows  that  in  the  thought 


of  St.  John  himself,  the  praver  recorded  in  chap, 
xvii.  is  no  reswme  of  the  woros  of  our  Lord,  but  an 
actual  record  of  His  prayer:  he  quotes  the  '* saying" 
as  fulfilled,  just  as  he  would  have  quoted  a  passage^ 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

(10)  Then  Simon  Peter  haTing  a  sword  drew^ 
it  •  •  .  . — Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  51.  The  fact  i» 
recorded  by  all  the  Evangelists.  St.  John  only  tell» 
us  that  it  was  done  by  Peter,  and  that  the  servant's- 
name  was  Malchus.  He  is  also  careful  to  note,  as 
St.  Luke  does  too,  that  it  was  the  "  right  ear." 

0^)  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath.— Comp. 
Note  on  Matt,  xxvi  52.  Here  again  St.  John's  narra- 
tive is  more  vivid  and  exact.  St.  Matthew  has  "  place  * 
for  "sheath." 

The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,, 
shall  I  not  drink  it?— Comp.  Notes  on  HkH.  xx.  22 ; 
xxvi.  39.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  ooonrrenee- 
of  this  familiar  imagery  m  St.  John.  St.  Peter's  act 
is  one  of  opposition  to  what  Jesus  Himself  knew  U> 
be  the  will  of  the  Father.  Hiere  is  in  the  words  a 
tender  trustfulness  which  robs  the  cup  of  all  its  bitter- 
ness— **^  The  cup  which  My  Eather  nath  g^ven  Ma'^ 
They  are,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  prayer  in  the  Garden 
of  uethsemane,  which  is  not  recorded  by  St.  John.  It 
is  the  Father  to  whom  He  has  prayed,  and  solemnly 
committed  the  disciples  (chap,  xvii.) ;  the  Eather  whose 
presence  never  leaves  Him  (chap.  xri.  32) ;  the  Father 
mto  whose  hands  He  is  about  from  the  cross  to  com* 
mend  ^s  Spirit  (Luke  xxiiL  46). 

(12)  Then  the  band  and  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  Jews.—A  stop  should  be  placed 
after  "  captain."  Hie  "  band  and  the  cantain  "  were 
the  Boman  cohort  (comp.  Note  on  verse  3)  and  their 
tribune  {ChUiairch ;  oomp.  Mark  vi  21).  Hie  "  offioers 
of  the  Jews"  were,  as  before,  the  Temple  serrsnte 
(see  above,  verse  3),  and  the  apparitors  of  the  Saahedrin. 

Took  Jesus,  and  bouna  him.— Comp.  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxvL  50,  and  xxvii.  2. 

(13.14)  And  led  him  away  to  Annas  jBrst— 
Comp.  for  accoimt  of  Annas  Note  on  Luke  iH  2,  and 
Acts  iv.  6.  lliis  trial  before  Annas  was  nrobablj  a 
preliminary-  investigation,  distinct  from  toe  formal 
trial  before  Caiaphas,  narrated  in  the  earlier  Qospda. 
(Comp.  verses  19  and  24.) 

For  he  was  fiftther  in  law  to  Caiaphas.— The 
personal  relationship  between  Annas  and  Caiaphas  had 
led  to  a  closeness  of  connection  in  official  duties,  ^n^uch 
makes  it  difficult,  with  our  partial  knowledge  of  ih» 
drcumstanoes,  to  trace  the  position  taken  hy  eaeh  in  th» 
trial  of  our  Lord.  This  remark  of  St.  Jomi's  sagj^ests 
that  Annas  may  have  occupied  part  of  the  high  priest's 
palace.  He  had  been  hign  pnest.  He  is  called  high 
priest  in  the  following  year  (Acts  iv.  6).  His  fg^ 
wonld  have  g^ven  him  authority  in  the  Sanhedim^ 
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Disciple  follow  JesttSm 


Caiaphas,  which  was  the  high  priest 
that  same  year.^  ^^>  Now  Caiaphas 
was  he,  which  gave  counsel  to  the 
Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people.'' 

<^>  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus,* 
and  80  did  another  disciple:  that  dis- 
ciple was  known  unto  the  high  priest, 
and  went  in  with  Jesus  into  tiie  palace 
of  the  high  priest.  <^^  But  Peter  stood 
at  the  door  without.  Then  went  out 
that  other  disciple,  which  was  known 


1  And  Atmoi  tent 
Ckrtilbovndimto 
Ottit^iftuuthehigk 
priuit  Ter.  ML 
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unto  the  high  priest,  and  spake  unto 
her  that  kept  the  door,  and  Brought  in 
Peter.  ^^  Then  saith  the  damsel  that 
kept  the  door  unto  Peter,  Art  not  thou 
also  ons  of  this  man's  disciples?  He 
saith,  I  am  not.  ^^^  And  the  servants 
and  officers  stood  there,  who  had  made 
a  fire  of  coals ;  for  it  was  cold :  and 
they  warmed  themselves:  and  Peter 
stood  with  them,  and  warmed  himself. 

i^)  The  high  priest  then  asked  Jesus 
of  his  disciples,  and  of  his  doctrine.* 


which  Caiaphas  himself  is  not  likely  to  have  questioned, 
and  he  may  have  been  President  of  the  Sanhedrin 
or  Father  of  the  Beih  Din  (Hbnse  of  Judgment), 
Whether  officially,  or  personally,  or  both,  he  was,  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view,  a  person  whose  counsel  and 
influence  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  him 
they  bring  Jesus  for  this  doctrinal  iuYestigation  (verse 
19);  while  it  is  necessary  that  He  should  be  sent  to 
the  legal  high  priest  for  official  trial  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sanhedrm  (verse  24),  before  being  hanaed  over 
to  the  civil  power  (verse  28).  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
high  priest  (Caiaphas)  was  not  present  at  this  investi- 
gation; but  it  was  altogether  of  an  informal  character. 

Whioh  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year.— 
On  this  dause,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  verse, 
comp.  Notes  on  chap,  zi  49 — 52.  The  prophecy  is 
quoted  now  that  its  fulfilment  is  dose  at  hand,  and 
tkat  the  act  of  Caiaphas  is  about  to  lead  to  it. 

(^)  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus.— Better, 
And  Simon  Peter  woe  following  Jeaus,  (Comp.  Matt, 
zzvi.  58.) 

Another  disciple.— The  reading  is  not  certain,  but 
the  majority  of  the  better  MSS.  support  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  version.  Others  have,  '*  The  other  disciple,'' 
which  would  mean,  "  The  well-known  disciple."  It  has 
been  usual  to  understand  that  John  himselT  is  intended 
by  this  designation,  and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the 
general  reticence  ox  the  Gospel  with  regard  to  him. 
(Comp.  chaps,  i.  4f) ;  xiii  23 ;  xix.  26;  and  Introduction, 
p.  375.)  It  agrees  idso  with  the  fact  that  Peter  and  John 
are  elsewhere  found  in  special  connection  with  each  other 
(Luke  rdL  8 ;  Acts  i.  IB ;  iii.  1 ;  iii  3,  4, 11 ;  iv.  13^  19 ; 
▼iii.  14).  We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  saying  that 
this  opinion  is  probable,  but  not  in  assuming  that  it  is 
necessarily  true,  as  is  often  done.  It  ma^  he,  for  in- 
stance, tliat  by  this  term  the  Evangelist  mdicates  his 
brother  James,  who  is  never  mentioned  in  this  Qospel. 
The  fact  that  he  is  himself  called  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  "  (chap.  ziii.  23,  and  six.  26;  comp.  Intro^ 
duction,  p.  375),  is  against  rather  than  for  the  opinion 
that  he  is  here  called ''another  disciple."  If  we  adopt 
the  reading,  *'  ihe  other  disdple,"  the  opinion  has  more 
support. 

was  known  onto  the  high  priest.— How  he 
was  known  we  have  no  means  of  judgmg.  We  may, 
however,  note  that  the  name  "John"  occurs  among  the 
names  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest  in  Acts  iv.  6. 

Into  the  XMHaoe  of  the  hiJBh  priest.— Better, 
perhaps,  into  <Ae  eowrt  of  the  high  priest,  (Comp.  Matt. 
zzvL  3,  58,  69.)  St.  John  uses  the  word  elsewhere  only 
of  the  sheepfold  (diap.  x.  1,  16).  It  has  been  estab- 
Eshed  beyond  doubt  tnat  the  titie  "  high  priest "  may 
have  been  and  often  was  g^ven  to  those  wno  had  held 
the  sacred  offioe.    We  cannot,  therefore,  say  positively 


that  it  is  not  here  given  to  Annas.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  is  given  in  thi» 
chapter,  after  the  words  of  verse  13,  to  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  without  distinction.  The  writer  has  in  that 
verse  clearly  marked  out  Caiaphas  as  the  high  priest 
that  year,  and  consistency  requires  that  we  snould 
uniformly  understand  him  to  be  designated  by  the  title. 

The  apparent  difficulty  here  is  met  by  the  remark  in 
verse  13,  that  Annas  was  lather-in-hkw  to  Caiaphas. 
(See  Note  there.) 

C^^)  But  Feter  stood  at  the  door  without,— 
i,e.,  at  the  door  of  the  court  He  remained  here  with 
the  crowd.  Jesus  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  other  disciple 
as  a  friend  of  the  high  priest,  went  into  the  court. 

Unto  her  that  kept  the  door.— Comp.  Acta 
ziL  13  and  2  Sam.  iv.  6  (LXX.).  That  women  '*  kept  tho 
door"  among  the  Jews  we  know  from  Josephus  (Ant^ 
vii.  2.  §  1). 

(^7)  On  Peter's  denials,  oomp.  Notes  on  Matt.  zztL 
69 — 75,  and  see  in  this  Gospel  cnap.  xiii.  38. 

Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  man'a 
disciples  ?— ^.e.,  "  Thou  as  well  as  thy  friend,  whom  I 
know."  There  is  no  charge  brought  against  him.  The 
words  are  apparently  simDiy  words  of  recognition,  or  aa 
formshing  a  reason  for  aomitting  him  wiw  his  friend, 
but  Peter  is  conscious  that  he  had  attemnted  to  kill, 
and  had  succeeded  in  wounding,  one  of  the  nigh  priest's 
servants.    He  therefore  dreads  this  recognition. 

(18)  And  the  servants  and  officers  stood  there. 
^-i.e.,  in  the  quadrangular  court.  The  "  senrants  "  are 
the  household  servants  or  slaves  of  the  high  priest 
The  officers  are  the  Temple  servants.  (Comp.  Note  on 
verse  3.) 

A  Are  of  coals.— In  the  Greek  this  phrase  is 
expressed  by  one  word  which  occurs  again  in  the  New 
Testament  in  chap.  zzi.  9  -,  and  in  the  LXX.  in  Ecdus. 
XL  30,  32 ;  and  i  Mace.  ix.  20.  It  means  a  glowing 
fire.  C^e  of  the  Greek  tnuudators  (Aquila)  uses  it  in. 
Ps.  cxix.  4  (English  version  cxx.  4 :  "  ooius  of  juniper  ^ 
— that  is,  of  the  broom  plant). 

Peter  stood  with  them,  and  warmed  himself. 
— ^It  is  implied  that  the  otiier  disciple  had  been  admitted 
into  the  house.  Ajb  the  houses  were  usually  oonstmctedr 
the  court  would  be  visible  from  the  interior.  Peter  has 
already  been  identified  as  a  disciple.  To  stand  aloof 
would  have  been  to  call  further  attention  to  himself.  He 
joins  the  company,  therefore,  round  the  fire. 

(i»)  The  high  priest  then  asked  Jesus.— Comp. 
Notes  on  verse  15.  By  the  "  high  priest "  is  probably 
meant  Caiaphas*  though  this  preliminary  investigation 
was  held  before  Annas,  and  in  his  house,  or  that  pari 
d  the  high  priest's  palace  occupied  by  him. 

Of  his  cUsoipleSy  and  or  his  doctrine.— This 
was  the  general  subject  of  a  aeries  of  questions.    He 
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iTiwttf  19  examined  hy  Caiaphaa^ 


ST.  JOHN,  xvni. 


and  U  then  sent  to  Annae, 


^^)  Jesas  answered  him,  I  spELke  openly 
to  the  world ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  in  the  tempe,  whither  the 
Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have 
I  said  nothing.  <^)  Why  askest  thou 
zne?  ask  them  which  heard  me,  what 
I  have  said  nnto  them:  behold^  they 
know  what  I  said.  (^)  And  when  he 
had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the  officers 
which  stood  by  struck  Jesus  with  the 
pahn  of  his  hand,^  saying,  Answerest 
thou  the  high  priest  so?      (^>    Jesus 


alUtt.n.67. 


fr  3fatt.9BLflB. 


1  Or^  with  a  rod 


answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil:  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me  9  ^^>  Now  Annas 
had  sent  him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest.* 

(^>  And  Simon  Peter  stood  and 
warmed  himself.  They  said  therefore 
unto  him,*  Art  not  thou  also  one  of  his 
disciples  P  He  denied  it,  and  said,  I  am 
not.  W  One  of  the  servants  of  the 
high  priest,  being  hie  kinsman  whose 
ear  Peter  cut  off,  saith.  Did  not  I  see 


Asked,  we  may  think,  about  the  nnmber  of  Christ's 
followers;  the  aim  they  had  in  view;  the  principles 
which  He  had  tanght  tuem.  The  object  of  the  ques- 
tions was  apparently  to  find  some  technical  evidence 
in  Christ's  own  words  on  which  they  may  support  the 
chaives  they  are  about  to  bring  against  Him  in  jfche 
legal  trial  before  Caiaphas. 

(20)  I  spake  oi>enly  to  the  world.— He  does  not 
4list]nctly  answer  the  question  about  His  disciples,  but 
His  words  imply  that  all  may  have  been  His  oisciples. 
The  pronoun  is  strongly  emphatic;  *'I  am  one,"  His 
words  mean,  "who  spake  plainly  and  to  all  men." 
-**My  followers  have  not  been  initiated  into  secret 
mysteries,  nor  made  conspirators  in  any  political  organi- 
•sation."  "  I  haye  not  been  a  leader,  and  they  have  not 
been  members,  of  a  parU'." 

I  ever  taught  in  the  synsLgogae^  and  in  the 
temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort.— The 
better  reading  omits  the  article  before  **  synagogue,"  as 
in  chap.  vi.  59,  and  reads  for  the  last  clause,  where  all 
the  Jews  resort.  "In  synagogue "  is  an  adverbial 
phrase,  as  we  say  '*  in  church."  His  constant  custom 
was  to  teach  "in  synagogue,"  and  in  Jerusalem  He 
iaught  in  the  temple  itself,  which  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  This  refers  to  His  general 
•custom,  and  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  His  t^hing 
in  other  i^buws.  The  point  is  that  during  His  public 
ministiT  Me  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
under  the  authority  of  the  officers  of  the  synagogues 
snd  the  temple.  That  was  the  answer  as  to  what  His 
•doctrine  had  been. 

And  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.— Bis 
private  teaching  of  the  disciples  is,  of  course,  not  ez- 
<Gluded,  but  that  was  only  the  exposition  of  His  public 
doctrine.  There  was  nothing  in  it  such  as  they 
understood  by  "  secret  teaching."  It  was  unlike  "  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which  was  hypocrisy ; "  for  in  it 
there  was  "  nothing  covered,"  "  notmng  hid."  (Comp. 
<shap.  xii.  I — 3.) 

m)  Why  askest  thou  me  P— Comp.  chiq».  v.  31. 
The  pronoun  "Me"  is  not  the  emphatic  word  as  it  is 
generaUy  taken  to  be.  The  stress  is  on  the  interroga- 
itive,  **  Tvhy^^  for  what  purpose^  dost  thou  ask  Me P  If 
you  want  inntnesses,  ask  them  which  heard  Me." 

Behold,  they  know  what  I  said.— Better, 
Miold,  these  know  what  I  said.  He  pmnted  probably 
to  some  who  were  then  present.  In  the  n^  verse 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  ''  officers  "  who,  as  we  know 
from  chapb  vU.  32,  46,  had  heard  this  dootxine. 

(22)  With  the  palm  of  his  hand.— The  Greek 
word  occurs  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  chap, 
xix.  3,  and  Mark  xiv.  65  (see  Note  there,  ana  on  Matt- 
xxvL  67).  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  means  here  a 
hlow  with  the  hand  or,  as  the  margin  renders  it^ ''  with 


a  rod.**  The  word  originally  means  a  stroke  with  a  rod, 
but  in  classical  usage  it  acquired  also  the  meaning  of  a 
slap  in  the  face,  or  dox  on  the  ear,  and  the  correspond- 
ing verb  is  certainly  used  in  this  sense  in  Matt.  v.  39. 
We  may  gather  from  Acts  xxiiL  2  that  a  blow  on  the 
face  was  a  customary  punishment  for  a  supposed  offence 
against  the  dignity  of  the  high  priest ;  but  in  that  case 
it  was  ordered  by  the  high  priest  himself,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  here  done  without  authority  by  one  of  the 
attendants  confirms  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  legal 
trial  before  the  judicial  authority. 

(23)  Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken 
evil. — Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  v.  39. 

Bear  witness  of  the  evil.— That  is, "  Produce  the 
evidence  which  the  law  requires." 

(24)  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  .  .  •  .^ 
Better,  Annas  therefore  sent  Him  bound  ....  The 
reading  is  uncertain;  some  MSS.  read  "Therefore;'* 
some  read  "  Now ; "  some  omit  the  word  altogether. 
On  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  "  therefore.'* 
The  tense  is  an  aorist,  and  cannot  properly  have  a 
pluperfect  force.  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised 
version  is  based  upon  the  opimon  that  Jesus  had 
before  been  sent  to  Caiaphas,  and  that  all  which 
followed  from  verse  13  (see  mai^  there)  had  taken 
place  after  the  dose  of  the  investigation  before  Annas. 
This  view  is  certainly  more  probable  than  that  the 
words  "high  priest"  should  be  used  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  indisoriminately  (comp.  Note  on  verse  15),  but 
both  do  violence  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  language^ 
and,  if  the  interpretation  which  is  adopted  in  these 
Notes  is  correct,  ndther  is  necessary. 

Jesus  was  still  ''bound,"  as  Me  had  been  from 
verse  12. 

(25)  And  Simon  Peter  stood  and  warmed 
himself. — ^Better,  And  Simon  Peter  w<u  standina  and 
warmmg  himself.  (Comp.  verse  18.)  The  woros  sie 
repeated  to  draw  i^stention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  court  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was  sent 
from  Annas  unto  Caiaphas,  that  is,  from  one  wing  of 
the  quadiangnlar  bnildmg  across  the  court  to  the  otner. 
In  Luke  zim.  61  it  is  said  that  '<  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter." 

Art  not  thou  also  one  of  his  disciples?— 
Comp.  Note  to  verse  17. 

(26)  One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest.— 
Comp.  Luke  zm  59. 

Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  himP— 
This  kinsman  of  Malchus,  who  had  probably  gone  witii 
him  to  the  arrest,  is  not  to  be  aflenoed  by  a  simple 
denial  He  asks  emphatically,  "  Did  not  I  see  thee  in 
the  garden  vrith  Him  P "  He  feels  certain  that  he  ia 
not  deceived.  The  probable  interpretation  of  verse  4 
is  that  Jesus  went  forth  out  of  the  garden  towards  tlis 
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FeUff  denies  his  Master. 


ST.  JOHN,  xvm. 


EocamiruUion  before  JHiaie, 


thee  in  the  garden  with  him?  ^  Peter 
then  denied  again:  and  immediately 
-the  cock  crew. 

(»)  Then  led  they  Jeans  from  Caiaphas* 
onto  the  hall  of  judgment  :^  and  it  was 
•early;  and  they  themselves  went  not 
into  tiie  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should 
be  defiled ;  out  that  they  might  eat  the 
passover.*  ^*)  Pilate  tiien  went  out 
xmto  them,  and  said,  What  accusation 
bring  ye  against  this  manP  <**>  They 
:anBwered  and  said  unto  him,  K  he  were 
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d  Matt.  S7. 11. 


not  a  malefiu^tor,  we  would  not  have 
delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  <'^)  Then 
said  Pilate  unto  them.  Take  ye  him, 
and  judge  him  according  to  your  iaw. 
The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him.  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death:  <^)  that  the  saying  of  Jesus 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  sig- 
nifying  what  death  he  Bhovdd  die.' 
(83)  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judg- 
ment hall  again,'  and  called  Jesus,  and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the  King  of 


band  and  the  officers.    If  so,  the  moment  when  the 
kinsman  saw  Peter  was  previons  to  that  of  Malchns'  j 
wonnd.    If  the  kinsman  had  witnessed  this,  he  wonld 
4ilmost  certainly  have  charged  Peter  with  it  now. 

(27)  And  immediately  the  cook  crew.— Better, 
...  a  cock  crew.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  74,  and  (on  the 
whole  question  of  tlie  denial.  Notes  to  verses  69^74.) 

(28)  On  the  accusation  before  Pilate  (verses  2&— 38), 
«omn.  Notes  on  the  parallels  in  Matt,  xxvii  11 — ^14; 
Mark  xv.  2—5 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2 — 5. 

The  hall  of  judgment.— Literally,  the  ProBiorium, 
Oomp.  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  27.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  various  rendering  which  our  translators 
have  given  for  this  one  word.  Here,  "  hall  of  judg- 
ment,** or  "  Pilate's  house,"  and  "  judgment-hall ;  '* 
Terse  33,  "hall  of  judgment''  without  the  marginal 
Alternative;  chap.  xix.  9,  "judgment-hall;"  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  27,  " oommon-hall,"  or  "govem9r's  house;"  in 
Mark  xv.  6,  **  prsBtorium "  (the  original  word  Angli- 
cised) ;  in  Acts  xxiv.  10,  "  judgment  hall ; "  in  PniL 
i.  13,  "palace,"  this  being  perhaps  the  only  passage 
where  "palace"  does  not  give  the  right  meaning. 
(Comp.  Note  there.) 

And  it  was  early.— The  Greek  word  occurs  in  the 
division  of  the  night  in  Mark  xiii.  35  ("  even,"  "  mid- 
oiight,"  "cock-crowing,"  "morning")  for  the  time 
(between  cock-crowing  and  sunrise,  as  we  should  say 
rouffhly,  from  tiiree  to  six  o'clock;  but  comp.  Matt, 
-xxvii.  1,  and  Luke  xxii.  66.  We  must  remember  that 
Pilate  must  have  sent  the  band  (verse  3),  and  was 
therefore  expecting  its  return. 

And  they  themselves  went  not  into  the 
judgment  hall. — They  sent  Jesus  in  under  guard  of 
the  Roman  buid,  while  they  remained  outside. 

But  that  they  might  eat  the  passover.— Comp. 
Excursus  F:    The  Day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

(2B)  Pilate  then  went  out  imto  them.— Better, 
Pilate  therefore  went  out  unto  ^Aem— i.e.,  because  of 
their  religious  scruples  they  would  not  enter  into  the 
jMdace. 

What  acousation  bring  ye  against  this  man? 
—Comp.  verse  33.  They  expected  that  he  would  have  at 
once  oraered  His  execution ;  but  he  asks  for  the  formal 
chaige  which  they  bring  against  Him.  He  knew  by 
hearsay  what  this  was,  but  demands  the  legal  accusa- 
tion without  which  the  trial  could  not  proceed.  As  the 
Boman  procurator,  he  demands  what  crime  Jesus  has 
<*ommitted  against  the  Boman  law. 

(90)  If  he  were  not  a.malef^MStor,  we  would 
not  have  delivered  him  up  imto  thee.— They 
take  the  position  that  the  Boman  is  the  executive,  and 
their  own  the  judicial  power.  They  bring  no  legal 
charge  against  Jesus,  but  assert  in  effect  that  tliey  them- 
selves, who  understood  and  had  investigated  the  whole 
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matter,  had  condemned  Him  to  death,  and  that  the 
fact  that  they  had  done  so  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof 
that  He  was  worthy  of  death.  They  use  the  vague 
word  "malefactor,"  "evil-doer,"  though  in  the  trial 
before  Caiaphas  they  had  not  sought  to  prove  any  evil 
deed,  and  they  expect  that  upon  this  assertion  Pilate 
frill  pronounce  on  Him,  as  on  other  malefactors,  the 
sentence  of  death. 

(31)  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according 
to  your  law. — Pilate  takes  t£em  at  their  word. 
The^  claim  the  ludicial  right;  let  them  exercise  it. 
Their  law  gave  them  power  to  punish,  but  not  the 
right  of  capital  pumsmnent.  If  they  claim  that  the 
matter  is  wholly  within  their  own  power  of  jud|^ent, 
then  the  sentence  must  also  be  limited  to  their  own 
power.  He  can  only  execute  a  sentence  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  himself  tfter  formal  trial. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death. — Their  words  admit  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  while  they  implv  that  they 
had  sentenced  Jesus  to  death.  They  verballv  give  up 
the  power,  but  in  reality  claim  it,  and  regard  tiie  pro- 
curator as  their  executioner.  The  Jews  iiad  lost  this 
power  since  the  time  that  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and 
JudsBa  became  a  Boman  province  (a.d.  6  or  7).  The 
Talmud  speaks  of  the  loss  of  this  power  forty  years 
or  more  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Cfomp. 
lightfoot's  Note  here,  and  in  Matt.  xxvi.  3.) 

On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  which  was  an  illegal  act, 
oomp.  Notes  on  Acts  vii.  57  et  seq. 

(as)  That  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  ftd- 
fllled.— Comp.  Note  on  verse  9. 

Signifying  what  death  he  should  die.— Better, 
signifyina  by  whai  manner  of  death  He  should  die. 
(Oomp.  Note  on  chap.  x.  32.)  For  the  prediction  of  the 
manner  of  death,  comp.  chaps,  iii.  14;  xii  32;  and 
Note  on  Matt  xx.  19.    if  the  Jews  had  possessed  the 

Siwer  to  put  Him  to  death,  they  would  have  condemned 
im  on  the  technical  chaige  of  blasphemy,  for  which 
the  punishment  was  stoning.  (Comp.  chaps,  viii.  59 ; 
X.  31 ;  and  Acts  vii.  51  et  seq.)  Crucifixion  was  not  a 
Jewish  punishment,  and  it  was  in  the  fact  that  He  was 
executea,  not  by  Jewish  authority  and  on  the  change  of 
blasphemy,  but  by  Boman  authority  and  on  a  charge 
of  Majestas  (high  treason),  that  His  own  prophecy  of 
the  manner  of  His  death  was  fulfilled. 

(33)  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment 
hall  again,  and  called  Jesus.— Better,  Pilate  there- 
fore entered  into  the  Prastoriwn  (or  palace)  again,  and 
called  Jesus.  (Comp.  verse  28.)  This  was  practically  a 
private  investigation,  for  the  Jews  could  not  enter  tlie 
palace  (verse  28).    (Comp.  chap.  xix.  13.) 

Art  thou  the  S^g  of  the  JewsP—Comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  xxviL  11 ;  Luke  xxiiL  2,  3.    Pilate,  of  course. 


•7i»utf  claims  not  a  Worldly 


ST.  JOHN,  XVIII. 


but  a  Spiritual  Kingdom^ 


the  Jews?  <34)  jesus  answered  him, 
Sajest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ?  (^5)  piiate 
answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own 
nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  de- 
livered thee  unto  me:  what  hast  thou 
done?  (^)  Jesus  answered,  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world :  if  my  king- 
dom were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 


servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  de- 
livered to  the  Jews:  but  now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence.  (^  Pilate 
therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou 
a  king  then?  Jesus  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end 
was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth.    Every  one  that 


knew  of  the  charge  brought  agunst  Him  when  he  gave 
permission  for  the  Boman  cohort  to  apprehend  T\\m 

(3^)  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did 
others  tell  it  thee  of  me  P— The  most  probable 
interpretation  of  the  question  is  that  which  rerards  it 
as  establishing  a  distinction  between  the  title  ''King  of 
the  Jews  "  as  spoken  bj  Pilate  and  the  same  title  as 
spoken  by  Jesns.  In  the  political  sense  in  which  Pilate 
wonld  use  it,  and  in  this  sense  only  the  claim  conld  be 
brought  against  Him  in  Boman  law,  He  was  not  King 
of  the  Jews.  In  the  theocratic  sense  in  which  a  Jew 
wonld  use  that  title,  He  was  Kin^  of  the  Jews. 

(S5)  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew  P— His  ques- 
tion would  say,  "  Yon  surely  do  not  suppose  that  i  am 
a  Jewf"  The  procurator's  Boman  pnde  is  fired  at 
the  yery  thoughi  He  was  the  governor  of  the  subiect 
race.  What  did  He  know,  or  care  to  know,  of  their 
subtleties  and  distinctions  ? 

Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have 
delivered  thee  unto  me.—"  So  far  from  the  ques- 
tion coming  from  me,"  his  words  mean,  '*  It  is  thine 
own  nation,  and  espedally  the  chief  priests,  who  have 
delivered  Thee  unto  me.  And  then,  weary  of  the 
technicalities  with  which  a  Boman  trial  had  nothing 
to  do,  he  asks  the  definite  question,  "  What  hast  Thou 
done  ?  " 

(36)  Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world. — The  answer  of  Jesus  is  two-fold,  declaring 
(1)  in  this  yerse,  that  He  is  not  a  Kinj;  in  the  political 
sense ;  and  (2)  in  yerse  37,  that  He  is  a  King  in  the 
moral  sense.  By  "of  this  world"  we  are  to  under- 
stand  that  the  nature  and  origin  of  His  kingdom  are 
not  of  this  world,  not  that  His  Kingdom  will  not  extend 
in  this  world.  (Gomp.  chaps,  yiu.  23  and  x.  16.)  In 
the  world's  sense  of  long  and  kingdom,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Boman  empue  claimea  to  rule  the  world. 
He  had  no  kingdom. 

Then  woukI  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should 
notbedeliveredtothe  Jews.— Better,  then  would 
My  servants  have  been  fighting.  (Gomp.  chap.  zix.  16.) 
His  "  servants  "  are  His  disciples,  who  would  be  in  this 
relation  to  EQm  if  He  were  a  temporal  king,  and  the 
crowds  such  as  those  who  had  sought  to  make  Him 
king  (chap.  yi.  15),  and  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the 
cry,  "  Hosanna :  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel "  (chap,  xii  13).  One 
of  His  servants  had  drawn  the  sword  (yerse  10),  and, 
but  that  His  will  had  checked  the  popular  feeling, 
neither  the  Jewish  officers  nor  the  Boman  cohort  couM 
have  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified. 

But  now  is  my  kingdom  not  firom  henoe.— 
That  is,  "  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My  kingdom  is  not 
from  here."  It  was  proyed  by  His  standing  bound  in 
the  presence  of  the  procurator.  The  clause  has  been 
^^''^S^^y  pifossed  into  the  service  of  millennial  views  by 
intorpreting  it,  "But  now  My  kingdom  is  not  from 
hence.  Hereafter  it  will  be."  For  the  true  sense  of 
''now,"  eomp.  chaps,  viii.  40 ;  ix.  41 ;  xv.  22,  24. 


(37)  Art  thou  a  king  then  P— The  sentence  is  both 
a  question  and  an  inference  from  the  word  "  kingdom  ^* 
of  the  previous  verse.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis,  and 
it  may  oe  sarcasm,  expressed  in  the  pronoun,  "Does  it 
not  follow  then  that  xkou  art  a  king  P " 

Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  long.— Or,  perhaps,. 
Thou  sayest ;  for  I  am  a  king.    (Oomp.  Matt.  xxvL  25.) 

To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world.— Better,  Unto  this  end 
have  I  been  bom,  and  unlo  this  end  am  I  come  unto  the 
world.  Our  translators  have  rendered  the  same  Greek 
words  by  different  English  words — "  To  this  end,"  "  for 
this  cause,"  intending  probably  that  the  first  phras& 
should  be  understood  of  the  words  which  precede,  and 
the  second  of  tiiose  which  foUow :  "  To  this  end  (that  I 
may  be  a  long)  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  (that  I  may 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth)  came  I  into  the  world." 
Had  this  been  the  meaning,  it  would  have  been  almost 
certainly  expressed  by  the  usual  distinction  in  Greek ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  distinction,  the  natural 
interpretation  is,  **  To  be  king  have  I  been  bom,  and  to 
be  a  long  came  I  into  the  world,  in  order  that  I  may 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  The  birth  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  world  both  refer  to  the  Incarnation,  but 
make  emphatic  the  thought  that  the  birth  in  time  of 
Him  who  existed  with  the  Father  before  all  time, 
was  the  manifestation  in  the  world  of  Him  who  came 
forth  from  the  Father.  This  thought  of  "  coming  into 
the  world  "  is  frequent  in  St.  John.  (Oomp.  eqDecially 
chaps.  X.  36  and  xvi.  28.) 

That  I  shonld  bear  witness  unto  the  trath.— 
Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  8.  He  has  indeed  a  kingdom, 
and  He  came  into  tne  world  to  be  a  king ;  but  Bjb  rule 
is  that  of  the  majesty  of  Truth,  and  His  kingdom  is  to 
be  esteblished  by  His  witness  of  the  eternal  troth  which 
He  had  Imown  vnth  His  Father,  and  which  He  alone 
could  declare  to  man.  (Gomp.  Notes  on  chapa.  i.  18 
and  xvi.  13.)  He  came  to  be  a  witness — a  martyr — to 
the  truth,  and  to  send  forth  others  to  be  witnesses  and 
martyrs  to  the  same  truth,  through  the  Holy  &nrit,  who 
should  guide  them  into  all  trath.  Such  was  Uis  king- 
dom ;  such  the  power  by  which  it  was  to  rule.  It  wa» 
not  of  this  world :  it  possessed  neither  land  nor  trea- 
sury, neither  senate  nor  legions,  neither  consuls  nor 
procurators ;  but  it  was  to  extend  ite  sceptre  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
voice.— He  has  spoken  of  His  kingdom.  Who  are  its 
subjecte,  and  what  ite  power  oyer  them  ?  Every  one  is 
included  who,  following  the  light  which  God  has  placed 
in  his  soul,  comes  to  "  the  trae  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man ;  '*  who,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  with 
capacities  for  knowing  Grod,  seeks  tndy  to  know  Km ; 
every  one  who,  in  an  honest  and  true  heart,  is  of  the 
truth,  and  therefore  hears  the  yoice  of  Him  who  is  tlie 
Truth.  The  thought  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Gospel.  (Gomp.  e,g.,  iu.  21 ;  viL  17 ; 
viii.  47 ;  x.  16.) 
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JPUcUe  finds  no  Crime  in  Him, 


ST.   JOHN,  XIX. 


Ecce  liomo. 


is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
(^>  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is 
truth  9  And  when  he  had  said  this^  he 
went  out  again  unto  the  Jevns,  and  saith 
unto  them,  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  aU. 
<90)  But  ye  have  a  custom,  tiiat  I  should  re- 
lease unto  you  one  at  the  passover : '  will 
ye  therefore  that  I  release  unto  you  the 
feng  of  the  Jews  P  ^^^  Then  cried  they 
all  again,*  saying,  Not  this  man,  but 
Barabbas.    Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

CHAPTEE    XIX.— (1)   Then    Pilate 
therefore  took  Jesus,  and  scourged  himj^ 


a  Matt  17. 1& 


b  Aeta&U 


A.D.  a& 
c  Hatt  37.  aOL 


(^>  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  they 
put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  <^)  and  said. 
Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  I  and  they 
smote  him  with  their  hands.  ^^^  Pilate 
therefore  went  forth  again,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Behold,  I  bring  him  forth 
to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find 
no  fault  in  mm.  (^)  Then  came  Jesus 
forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith 
unto  them.  Behold  the  man !  ^^^  When 
the  chief  priests  therefore  and  officers 
saw  him,  they  cried  out,  saying,  Crucify 


(38)  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  P— 

^' '  What  is  tratli  P '  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not 
stay  for  an  answer."  Sacn  is  I^rd  Bacon's  well-known 
interpretation  of  Pilate*8  weU-known  question.  Others 
hare  seen  in  it  the  bitterness  of  a  mind  that  had  been 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  troubled  sea  of  contemporaneous 
thought,  and  despaired  of  an  anchonu^.  Others, 
•again,  have  traced  the  tone  of  sarcasm  in  the  goremor's 
words — "Is  the  son  of  Roman  freedom  and  Greek 
thought,  which  had  at  this  time  been  welded  into  one 
power,  to  learn  truth  of  a  Jewish  enthusiast  ?  "  while 
the  older  interpreters,  for  the  most  part,  re^^arded  the 
question  as  that  of  an  earnest  inquirer  desuine  to  be 
satisfied.  These  are  a  few  among  the  many  thoughts 
the  passage  has  suggested;  and  yet  none  of  them  seem 
to  give  the  natural  unpression  which  follows  from  the 
words.  Bacon's  is  nearest  to  it,  but  Pilate  was  far  from 
jesting.  He  seems  rather  to  hare  been  irritated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  furnish  a  formal  accusation 
(verse  31),  and  more  so  at  the  question  of  Jesus  in 
Terse  34,  and  the  subtleties,  as  he  thinks  them,  of 
Terse  36.  This  seems  to  him  to  be  another,  and  at 
all  erents  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue. 
He  has  neither  time  nor  will  to  deal  with  it,  and  at 
once  goes  from  the  palace  again  to  the  Jews. 

I  nnd  in  him  no  fkult  at  all.— Better,  I  find 
no  crime  in  Him,  St.  John  uses  the  word  rendered 
**  fault "  only  in  this  phiase.  (Oomp.  xix.  4,  6.)  It  is 
used  by  St  Matthew  (zxrii.  37)  for  the  technical  "ac- 
cusation written.  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews," 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  here.  "  I  find  noground 
for  the  legal  charge  (verse  33).  Whatever  BLe  may 
be,  there  is  no  proof  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
CfiBsar." 

On  the  attempt  of  Pilate  to  release  Jesus  (verses  39, 
40),  comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  15—23 ;  Mark  xv.  6—14 ;  Luke 
zziii.  13—23.  It  is  preceded  in  St.  Luke  by  the  trial 
before  Herod  (verses  6 — 12). 

(»)  At  the  Passover.— Comp.  Excursus  F:  The 
Day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  owr  Lord, 

The  King  of  the  Jews.— These  words  are  of 
course  said  in  mockery,  but  not  at  Jesus  who  was  stiU 
in  the  palace.  They  seem  to  mean,  "  This  is  your  kin^ ; 
Such  is  your  national  subjection,  that  He  is  bound  m 
the  Praetorium  of  the  Roman  governor.  Shall  I  release 
BQm  unto  you?" 

(40)  Then  cried  they  all  again.— St.  John  has 
not  recorded  any  clamour  before,  but  implies  that  of 
Matt.  zv.  8,  and  Luke  xxiii.  5 — 10. 

Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber.— Oomp.  Note 
on  chap.  z.  1.  The  word  includes  the  meaning  of 
unrestnuned  violence,  which  often  leads  to  bloodshed 


(Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke  zxiii.  19),  and  is  thus  used  in  a 
striking  parallel  in  Sophocles : — 

*'  And  him,  so  rumour  runs,  a  robber  band 
Of  aliens  slew,**— 

((Edipua  Bex.,  724.    Plumptre's  TnuiBlatJon.) 

There  is  a  solemn  emphasis  given  to  the  contezt  by  the 
abrupt  brevity  of  the  sentence.  (Comp.  chaps,  zl  35, 
ziii.  30 ;  see  also  Acts  iii.  14.) 

XEL 

For  the  scourging  of  Jesus  and  the  delivery  to  be 
crucified  (verse  1 — 16),  comp.  generally  Notes  on  Matt, 
zzvii  24-30;  Mark  zv.  15^19;  Luke  zziiL  24,  25. 

(1)  Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus.- For  the 
connection  and  the  force  of  "therefore''  comp.  Luke 
zzin.  21—23. 

(2)  For  the  orown  of  thorns^  comp.  Matt,  zzvii.  26; 
and  for  the  ptirple  robe.  Matt,  zzvii.  28;  Mark 
zv.  17. 

(3)  And  said,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews.— The 
reading  of  the  better  MSS.  is,  and  thev  kept  coming  to 
Him  and  savina  ...  It  is  a  description  of  the  mock 
reverence  which  they  paid  Him.  Thev  kept  drawing 
near  and  bowing  before  Him.    (Oomp.  Matt,  zzvii.  290 

They  smote  him  with  their  hands.— Comp. 
^ote  on  chap,  zviii.  22. 

(^)  Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again.— He 
had  returned  to  the  palace,  and  had  ordered  the  scourg- 
ing in  the  courtyara  (Mark  zv.  15, 16).  He  now  goes 
forth  again  with  Jesus  wearing  ike  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  robe,  and  hopes  by  the  spectacle  to 
move  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the 
design  of  the  rulers. 

That  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in 
him.— Oomn.  Note  on  chap,  zviii.  38.  Had  he  found 
proof  of  a  legal  crime  he  would  have  ordered  ffis 
ezecution,  and  not  have  led  Him  forth  in  this  mock 
royal  attitude  to  move  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

(5)  Then  oame  Jesus  forth.— The  verse  describes 
the  scene  as  the  writer  remembers  it.  The  figure  of 
the  Lord  whom  he  had  himself  followed  and  loved,  and 
of  whom  he  thinks  as  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  kings,  led  in  the  cruel  mockery  of  royal  gar- 
ments, was  one  which  left  its  mark  for  ever  in  his  mind. 

Behold  the  man  1— Pilate's  "Ecce  homo!"  is  an 
appeal  to  the  multitude.  That  picture  of  suffering — 
is  it  not  enough  ?  Will  none  in  that  throng  lift  up  a 
czy  for  mercy,  and  save  Him  from  the  death  for  which 
the  Sanhedrin  are  calling  ? 

(6)  When  the  chief  priests  therefore  and 
oflioers  saw  him.— Oomp.  chap,  zviii  3.  The 
spectacle,  so  far  from  moving  their  pity,  excites  their 
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Jie-exatnination  before  FiUUe. 


ST.  JOHN,  XIX. 


to/to  seeks  to  release  BivK 


himj  crucify  Mm.  Pilate  saitli  unto 
them.  Take  je  Limy  and  crucify  Mm: 
for  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  (7)  The 
Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Grod. 

(8)  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that 
saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid ;  (^>  and 
went  again  into  the  judgment  hall,  and 
saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  thou? 
But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer.  ^^^^  Then 


saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thoa 
not  unto  me?  knowest  thou  not  that  I 
have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have- 
power  to  release  thee?  <">  Jesus  an- 
swered. Thou  couldest  have  no  power  a^ 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above :  therefore  he  that  de- 
livered me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater 
sin.  <^>  And  from  thenceforth  Pilate- 
sought  to  release  him:  but  the  Jews 
cried  out,  saying.  If  thou  let  this  man 


passionate  hatred,  and  they  frustrate  any  other  cry 
which  ma^  arise  by  that  of  "  Crucify  Him ! "  (Gomp. 
Matt,  xxvii.  22.) 

Take  ye  him,  and  oruoify  him :  for  I  find  no 
fSkVlt  in  him. — Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  xviiL  31  and  38. 
"  Grucify  Him,"  the  words  mean,  "  if  you  dare  to  do 
so ;  there  is  no  charge  on  which  I  can  condemn  Him ; 
and  I  will  be  no  pai^  to  your  act.'' 

(7)  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he 
ought  to  die. — The  better  reading  is,  .  .  .  .  and  by 
the  law  He  ought  to  die,  (Gomp.  Lev.  zxiv.  16.) 
They  feel  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Pilate's  taunt,  and 
appeal  to  their  own  law,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  Boman  policy,  was  in  force  in  all  questions 
which  did  not  durectly  affect  the  Goyemment.  They 
change  the  accusation  then  from  one  of  treason  a^^ainst 
GsBsar  (verse  33),  of  which  Pilate  claimed  to  be  judge, 
to  one  of  blasphemy  against  God,  of  which  they  only 
could  be  judges ;  and  assert  that  Jesus  is  by  that  law 
guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  for  which  He  ought  to  die. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  63 — 66,  and  Luke  xxiii.  70.) 

(8)  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he 
was  the  more  afraicL — That  is,  as  the  verses  which 
follow  show,  he  was  the  more  afraid  because  of  his  wonder 
who  Jesus  really  was.  He  must  have  heard  of  some  of 
the  current  impressions  as  to  His  life  and  words ;  he 
had  himself  heard  Him  claim  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world ;  his  wife's  dream  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  had 
furnished  an  evil  omen  which  the  superstition  of  the 
most  educated  classes  of  the  Boman  empire  would 
interpret  as  a  message  from  the  ^ods ;  and  now  the 
Jews  speak  of  Him  as  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son 
of  God.  (Gomp.  Notes  on  the  words  of  the  Boman 
centurion  in  Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 

(9)  And  went  again  into  the  judgment  hall, 
and  saith  unto  Jesus.— He  had  brought  Jesus  out 
to  the  people.  He  now  led  Him  back  to  the  palace  in 
order  to  inquire  further  of  Him  in  private. 

Whence  art  thou  P— The  question  is  based  upon 
the  daim  to  be  Son  of  God,  of  which  he  had  heard. 
He  knew  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  before  sending 
Him  to  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  of  His  earthly 
habitation,  therefore,  that  he  inquires,  but  of  His  origin 
and  nature.  (Gomp.  the  same  word,  and  in  the  same 
sense,  in  chap.  viii.  14,  and  Matt.  xxi.  25.) 

But  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer.— This  silence 
of  our  Lord  has  seemed  hard  to  understand,  and  very 
many  and  very  different  have  been  the  explanations 
suggested.  An  explanation  can  only  be  suggested ;  it 
cannot  be  given  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  that 
which  seems  most  in  harmony  with  the  position  is  that 
Pilate's  question  was  one  winch  to  him  could  not  be 
answered  in  reality,  and  therefore  was  not  answered  in 
appearance.  The  answer  had,  indeed,  already  been 
given  (chap,  xviii.  37),  but  he  had  treated  it  with  the 
unpatienoe  which  showed  he  could  not  receive  it  now. 


Not  of  the  truth,  he  could  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  Qod,  and  therefore  that  voice  did  not  speak. 

(10)  Si>eakest  thou  not  unto  me  P— The  podtion 
of  the  pronoun  in  the  original  is  strongly  emphatic — 
"To  me  dost  Thou  not  speak?"  Pilate  is  true  to  tibo 
vacillating  character  which  now  as  man  trembles  before 
One  who  may  be  a  Being  from  the  other  world,  and 
now  as  Boman  governor  expects  that  Being  to  tremble- 
before  him. 

Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to 
oruoify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ? 
— ^The  text  of  the  better  MSS.  inverts  the  order,  read> 
ing,  ....  have  power  to  release  Thee,  and  have  power 
to  crucify  Thee,  This  is  the  more  natural  order  of 
thought— " Thy  life  is  in  my  power;  yea»  and  Thy 
death  also." 

(11)  Thou  oouldest  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  tcom, 
above. — Pilate  had  twice  said,  with  something  of  the 

gride  of  his  position,  "  I  have  power."  Jesus  says  that 
e  had  of  himself  neither  power  of  life  nor  power  of 
death,  that  he  had  no  power  against  KLm  bat  that 
which  was  given  to  him  from  above.  By  this  is  meant, 
of  course,  uie  power  which  was  given  to  him  by  God, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  ("  from  above  '*) 
has  a  special  force  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
verse  8,  "Whence  comest  Thou?"  That  power  of 
which  he  boasted  existed  only  because  He  against 
whom  he  boasts  submitted  to  it  of  His  own  wilL 
"•He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all"  (chap. 
iiL  31).  But  that  power  was  given  to  him  of  God 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Messianic  purposes  which 
rendered  the  death  of  Jesus  necessary.  The  position 
of  Pilate  was  that  of  a  half -conscious  agent  wielding 
this  power.  He  indeed  had  sin,  for  he  acted  against 
his  own  better  nature;  but  not  the  greater  sin,  for 
he  did  not  act  against  the  full  light  of  truth. 

He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin. — This  cannot  mean  Judas,  who  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  is  excluded 
by  the  words  "  unto  thee."  Judas  delivered  our  Lord 
to  the  Jews.  It  was  the  Sanhedrin,  and  especially 
Gaiaphas,  the  high  priest,  who,  professing  to  represent 
God  on  earth,  had  delivered  up  the  Son  of  God,  and 
had  declared  that  by  the  law  He  ought  to  die.  (Gomp. 
chaps,  xi.  49 ;  xviii.  14 — 28.) 

(12)  And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to 
release  him. — ^The  words  may  be  interpreted  of  time, 
as  in  the  Authorised  version,  or  of  cause — ^"For  this 
reason  Pilate  sought  to  release  Him.*'  The  latter  is 
more  probable,  as  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the 
attempt  which  he  made  at  once.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap. 
vi.  66.) 

If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Csesar's 
friend.  .  .  .  .—There  was  another  wei^n  left  in  the 
armoury  of  their  deviees,  against  which  no  Boman 
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go,  thou  art  not  Csesax's  friend :  who- 
soever maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Csesar. 

OS)  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that 
saying,  he  brought  Jesus  fortJi,  and  sat 
down  in  the  judgment  seat  in  a  place 


that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  (^^>  And  it  was  the 
preparation  of  the  passover,  and  about 
the  sixth  hour :  and  he  saith  unto  the 
Jews,  Behold  your  King !  W  But  they 
cried  out.  Away  with  Wm,  away  with 


goremor  was  proof.  The  jealous  fear  of  Tiberius  had 
made  "  trMson "  a  crime,  of  which  the  aoensation  was 
practically  the  proof,  and  the  proof  was  death.  The 
pages  of  Tadtos  and  Snetonins  aboimd  with  examples 
of  min  wreaked  on  families  in  the  name  of  the  "law 
of  treason."  (Oomp.  Merivale :  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  vol.  v.,  p.  143  et  seq,)  Here  was 
One  who  had  claimed  to  be  a  king,  and  Pilate  was 
seeking  to  release  Him.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  it 
was  a  daim  to  be  "  king "  in  a  sense  widely  different 
from  any  which  would  hare  affected  the  empire  of 
Csesar ;  but  Pilate  has  refused  to  condemn  Him  on  the 
political  charge  without  formal  trial,  and  he  has  refused 
to  accept  tl^ir  own  condemnation  of  Jesus  on  the 
charge  of  blasphemy.  He  dare  not  refuse  the  force 
of  an  appeal  wmch  says  that  he  is  not  Cesar's  friend, 
and  suggests  an  accusation  against  himself  at  Rome. 
See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  2  for  the  special  reasons 
which  would  lead  Pilate  to  dread  such  an  accusation. 

(18)  When  Filate  therefore  heard  that  saying. 
— Better  .  .  .  these  sayings — i.e.,  the  two  sayings  of  the 
previous  verse. 

He  brought  Jesus  forth  .  •  .—  Comp.  verse  9. 
He  hesitates  no  longer  about  the  course  to  be  taken. 
His  own  position  and  life  may  be  in  danger,  and  he  pre- 
pares, therefore,  to  pronounce  the  final  sentence,  which 
must  necessarily  be  aone  from  the  public  judgment  seat 
outside  the  palace.    (Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  19.) 

The  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. — ^Both  these  words  occur  here  only,  and 
are  instances  of  the  writer's  minute  knowledge  of  the 
localities  in  Jerusalem.  It  may  have  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  Greek  name  {Inthostrdton),  as  well 
as  that  by  which  the  place  was  known  in  the  Hebrew 
(Syro-Chaldaic)  of  the  time.  The  word  literally  means 
"  stone-paved,"  and  was  the  Greek  name  for  the  tesse- 
lated  "  pavement "  of  marble  and  coloured  stones  with 
which  from  the  time  of  &]rlla  the  Bomans  delighted  to 
adorn  the  Prsetorium.  lAie  Chaldee  word  means  ''an 
elevated  place,**  so  that  the  one  name  was  given  to  it 
from  its  lorm,  and  the  other  from  the  materiu  of  which 
it  was  made.  Suetonius  (Life,  chap.  zlvL)  tells  us  that 
Julius  Csesar  carried  about  with  mm  such  pieces  of 
marble  and  stone,  but  the  mention  of  the  "  place  "  bears 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  fixture  in  front  of  the 
Prsetonum  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Bema  was  placed ; 
or  it  may  have  been  a  portion  of  the  northern  court  of 
the  sanctuary  to  which  Pilate  came  out,  if  we  identify 
the  PrsBtorium  with  the  tower  Antonia.  (Comp.  Note 
on  Matt.  xxviL  27.)  Josephus  mentions  that  the  whole 
of  the  Temple  mountain  was  paved  with  this  kind  of 
Mosaic  work  (Ant.  v.  5.  2.  ^Caspari,  Chron.  Qeogr., 
Introd.,  Eng.  Trans.,  p.  225). 

(U)  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the 
passover. — Comp.  Note  on  Matt  xxvii.  52,  and  Em* 
cursus  F:  The  Day  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 

And  about  the  sixth  hour.—Comp.  Notes  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv.  25;  Lukexxi]i44.  St.  John's 
statement  of  tiime  (twelve  o'dock)  seems  opposed  to  that 
of  St.  Mark,  who  states  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  at 
'*  the  third  hour"  (nine  o'clock);  and  no  solution  of  the 
discrepancy  is  wholly  satisfaetoiy. 
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There  are,  as  we  may  have  expected,  some  variations 
of  MSS.,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius  we 
find  a  suggestion  that  "third"  should  be  here  read  for 
"sixth."  No  competent  critic  would,  however,  for  a 
moment  admit  that  either  in  the  parallel  in  St.  Miark,  or 
in  this  passage,  there  is  even  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  any  reading  except  that  of  the  Keceived  text. 

The  common  supposition  that  St.  John  adopted  the 
Roman  division  of  nours,  and  that  by  **  sixth  hour"  he 
meant  six  o'clock  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  chaps,  i.  39;  iv.  6,  52;  xi.  9.)  Even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  this  method  was  in  use  at  the 
time,  the  fact  would  not  help  us ;  for  if  we  read  this 
text  as  meaning  six  o'clock,  it  is  as  much  too  early  for 
the  harmony  as  twelve  o'clock  is  too  late. 

It  is  better,  therefore,  simply  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  order 
of  events,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  exact  words  which  the 
Evangelists  wrote. 

Candidly  admitting  this,  and  not  attempting  to  explain 
it  away,  we  may  still  note : — 

(1)  That  the  earlier  Gospels  all  make  the  darkness 
last  from  twelve  until  three  (the  sixth  hour  until  the 
ninth  hour).  This  is  apparently  intended  to  indicate  the 
time  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  they  thus  agree  generally 
with  St.  John's  account. 

(2)  That  St.  John  distinguishes  between  the  con- 
demnation  to  be  scourged  (verse  1)  and  that  to  be 
crucified.  In  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  the  flagel- 
lation is  regarded  as  the  preliminary  and  part  of 
the  punishment.  If  it  was  the  third  hour  at  which 
this  commenced — i.e.,  if  the  incident  of  verse  1  of 
this  chapter  is  to  be  assigned  to  nine  o'clock — then 
the  Crucifixion  itself  would  naturally  come  about  twelve 
o'clock. 

(3)  That  St.  John  is  not  careful  to  give  the  time 
more  tlian  roughly  "  about  the  sixth  hour."  The  hours 
of  that  day  may  well  be  confused,  for  their  sorrow 
would  have  made  minutes  seem  as  hours,  and  the  sun, 
which  on  other  days  marked  the  hours,  was  on  that  day 
itself  darkened.  St.  Matthew  is  equallv  uncertain  at 
what  exact  time  there  was  the  cry  with  a  loud  voice 
(xxvii.  46),  and  St.  Luke  does  not  ^ve  the  exact  tim& 
when  the  darkness  commenced  (xxiii.  44). 

(4)  That  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  (comp. 
Matt.  XX.  3, 5)  seem  to  have  been,  in  common  life,  rough 
divisions  of  the  day,  corresponding  to  the  watches  of  tii& 
night.  An  event  occurrinc^  at  ten  o'clock  might  have  been 
spoken  of  roughly  as  about  the  third  hour,  while  it 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  thought  of  as  within  ih& 
division  called  the  sixth  hour. 

(5)  That  St.  John's  narrative  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, relating  what  he  himself  saw  and  remembered. 
(Comp.  Chronological  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  p.  xxv.) 

(U)  Behold  your  Kiugl— The  words  are  spoken 
in  bitter  irony  towards  the  Jews,  as  those  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  and  those  written  over  the  cross  (verse 
19).    (Comp.  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  37.) 

(15)  But  they  cried  out  .  .  . — ^Better,  they  cried 
out  therefore  .  .  .  They  feel  the  sting  of  Pilate's  irony, 
therefore  cry  the  more  passionately,  "Away  with  Him,, 
away  with  Him,  crucify  Him." 
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him,  crucify  him.  Pilate  saith  unto 
them,  Shall  I  crucify  your  King  9  The 
chief  priests  answered,  We  have  no 
king  but  CsBsar. 

<^*)  Then  deliyered  he  him  therefore 
onto  them  to  be  crucified."  And  they 
took  Jesus,  and  led  him  away.  ^^)  And 
he  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  into  a 
place  called  ths  place  of  a  skull,  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha: 
<^^  where  they  crucified  him,  and  two 
other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,  and 
Jesus  in  the  midst. 

09)  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put 
it  on  the  cross.    And  the  writing  was, 
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JESUS  OP  NAZAEETH  THE  ZINQ 
OP  THE  JEWS.  <»>  This  title  then 
read  many  of  the  Jews :  for  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  ni£^h  to 
the  city :  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  and  Latin.  (^  Then  said 
the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate, 
Write  not.  The  Kingof  the  Jews ;  but 
that  he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews. 
W  Pilate  answered.  What  I  have  written 
I  have  written. 

(^)  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had 
crucified  Jesus,  took  hiis  garments,  and 
made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part  ;* 
and  also  his  coat:  now  the  coat  was 


Shall  I  oruoify  your  KingP— In  the  order  of 
the  Greek  words  "  your  King  "  comes  emphaticaUy  firsts 
'*  Yonr  King^-shall  I  craofy  HimP"  The  taont  is 
nttered  in  its  Intterest  form. 

We  have  no  king  but  C»Bar.— They  are  driven 
by  Pilftto's  tannt,  and  by  their  hatred  of  Jesus,  to  a 
denial  of  their  own  highest  hopes.  They  who  gloried 
in  the  Theocracy,  ana  hoped  for  a  temporal  Messianic 
reign,  which  should  free  them  from  Soman  bondage; 
they  who  boasted  that  they  "were  never  in  bondage 
to^  any  man"  (chap.  viiL  o3);  they  who  were  "chief 
priests  "  of  the  Jews,  confess  tibat  Otesar  is  thdr  only 
xing.  The  words  were  doubtless  meant,  as  those  in 
Terse  12,  to  drive  Pilate  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 
under  the  dread  of  an  accusation  at  Borne.  They  had 
this  effect. 

(16)  Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto 
them — t.e.,  to  the  chief  priests.  The  Crucifixion  was 
Actually  carried  out  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  priests. 

And  led  him  away. — ^These  words  should  pro- 
bably be  omitted. 

(17)  For  the  way  of  the  cross,  comp.  Mati  xxyiL 
81—34. ;  Mark  xv.  20—23 ;  Luke  xxiiL  26—33.  For 
the  present  passage,  comp.  especially  Note  on  the 
parallel  words  in  IMuitt.  xxvu.  33. 

(18)  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  38 ;  Mark  xv.  27 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  33,  SL 

(19)  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxriL  37;  Mark  xv.  26; 
Luke  xxiiL  38.  St.  John  speaks  of  tiie  HUe  pkced 
over  the  cross.  This  was  tne  common  Roman  name 
for  an  inscription  of  the  kind,  which  was  meant 
to  give  inf ormJation  of  the  crime  for  which  the  sen- 
tence of  crucifixion  had  been  given.  St.  Matthew 
calls  it  the  "accusation;"  St.  Mark,  "the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  accusation;"  St.  Luke,  "the  super- 
scription." (Comp.  chap,  xviii.  98.)  The  inscription 
vanes  in  word,  thou^  not  in  sense,  in  each  of  the 
narratives;  i.«.,  the  Evangelists,  in  dealiiu^  with  a 
written  inscription,  in  which  there  could  have  been 
neither  doubt  nor  difficulty,  have  not  been  careful  to 
ffive  us  the  exact  words.  The  fact  is  significant,  as 
oearing  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  Gospels, 
and  upon  the  value  which  the  writers  set  upon  exact 
juxuracy  in  unimportant  details.  The  reason  of  the 
variations  mav,  of  course,  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
one  or  more  of  the  accounts  may  be  a  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  inscription. 

(20)  This  and  the  following  verses  are  peculiar  to  St. 
John,  and  furnish  another  instance  of  his  exact  know- 
ledge of  what  took  place  at  Jerusalem. 


I  «« 


Many  of  the  Jews.— That  is,  of  the  hierarchical 
party,  as  generally  in  this  GospeL  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  L  19.)  It  has  been  sometimes  understood  here  ol 
the  peoDle  g^eraUy,  because  the  inscription  was  written 
in  the  three  languages ;  but  the  last  danse  of  the  verse 
furnishes  the  reason  for  the  aoiaon  of  the  chief  priests 
in  the  next  verse.  It  would  be  better  to  punctuate  the 
verses  thus:  ''This  title  therefore  read  many  of  the 
Jews,  because  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was 
nigh  to  the  city.  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
Greek,  and  Latm.  Therefore  said  the  chief  priests  .  . ." 

Nigh  to  the  city.— Comp.  Note  <m  Matt  xzviL 
33. 

Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Iiatin.— "  Hebrew," 
i.e.,  the  current  Syro-Chaldaic,  was  the  language  of 
the  people  generally.  The  precise  form  which  oocurs 
here  b  usea  in  the  New  Testament  only  by  St.  John 
(chaps.  V.  2;  xix.  13, 17, 20;  xx.  16;  Bev.  x.  11 ;  xvL  16). 
"  Greek  **  was  the  most  widely-known  language  of  the 
time.  '*  Latin ''  was  the  offidal  language  of  i&  Bomaa 
Empire. 

(31)  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews 
to  Pilate.— Better,  2%«r^or0  sotd  .  .  .,  t.e.,beeanae 
the  inscription  could  be  read  by  all  comers,  and  the 
Messianic  title,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  would  be  exposed 
to  scorn.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  said,  in  oraer  to 
accomplish  the  death  of  Jesus,  '*  We  have  no  king  bat 
CsBsar." 

The  ex^resaon,  "  chief  priests  of  the  Jews,"  ooeors 
only  here  m  the  New  Testament^  perhaps  in  contrast  to 
the  title,  **  King  of  the  Jews,"  to  inoicato  that  their 
anxiety  about  the  title  came  from  them  as  represent*- 
tives  of  the  national  honour. 

What  I  have  written  I  have  written.— The 
words  are  a  formula  to  signify  that  the  thing  was  done 
and  could  not  be  undonei  There  are  frequent  instances 
of  similar  expressions  in  the  Babbinical  writings. 

(23)  On  verses  23,  24,  comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii 
35,  36 ;  Mark  xv.  24;  Luke  xxiii.  34.  St.  John's  ac- 
count is  again  more  full  than  any  of  the  others. 

And  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a 
part. — The  soldiers  there  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  execution  were  one  of  the  usual  quartemions 
(Acts  xiL  4),  under  the  command  of  a  centurion. 

Also  his  coat:  now  the  coat  was  without 
seam. — More  exactly,  the  tunict  or  under'aarmenl.  It 
reached  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  while  the  ontor 
garment "  was  a  square  nur  thrown  round  the  body. 
Ordinarily  the  tunic  consistea  of  two  pieces  connected 
at  the  shoulder  by  clasps ;  but  that  worn  by  Jesus  was 
made  in  one  piece.    Tnis  seems  to  have  been  the  mla 
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without  seam,  woven  ^  from  the  top 
throughout.  <^>  They  said  therefore 
among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it  shall  be : 
that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
which  saith,  Thej  parted  my  raiment 
among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they 
did  cast  lots.'  These  things  therefore 
the  soldiers  did. 

(25)  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's 
sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,^  and 
Mary  Magdalene.       (^>     When    Jesus 


1  Or,  wrmigU. 
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therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  dis- 
ciple standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he 
saith  unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold 
thy  son'!  (^7)  Then  saith  he  to  the  dis- 
ciple. Behold  thy  mother !  And  from 
that  hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto 
his  own  home. 

(*>  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accompUshed,  that 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I 
thirst.*  <*^  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel 
full  of  vinegar :  and  they  filled  a  spunge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop. 


with  the  priestly  tonics.    (Comp.  the  account  of  Aaron^s 
tunic  in  Jos.  Ant,  iii.  7,  §  4.) 

(24)  That  the  soripture  might  be  ftOfilled.— 
Comp.  Note  on  Matt.  i.  22. 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them.— 
The  quotation  is  from  Ps.  xxii.  18,  closely  following 
the  Greek  translation. 

(25)  Yerses  25 — 27  relate  an  incident  which  la-  found 
in  St.  John  only. 

Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary 
Magdalene. — ^Better,  Mary  the  {wife)  of  Clopaa,  as 
in  margin.  This  Clopas  is  usually  identified  with 
Alphffius.  (Comp.  Matt.  z.  3,  xxvii.  56,  and  Introduction 
to  the  Oospel  accordiiig  to  8t,  Matthew,  p.  xli.)  The 
question  arises.  Are  there  three  or  four  women  men- 
tioned here ? — i.e..  Is  "Mary  the  (wife)  of  Clopas '*  sister 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord?  or  does  St.  John 
mean  by  "His  mother's  sister"  an  unnamed  woman, 
who  may  not  improbably  be  his  own  mother,  Salome, 
whom  he  nowhere  mentions  P  The  question  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
balance  of  evidence  inclines  to  the  view  that  we  have 
four  persons  here  mentioned  in  two  pairs:  "His 
mother  and  His  mother's  sister;  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  As  early  as  the  second 
century,  the  Peshito  Svriac  version  adopted  this  view, 
and  inserted  *'and"  after  the  word  sister.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  Matt,  xzviii.  1  and  Luke  xxiv.  18,  and 
especially  the  Excuretts  on  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  in 
L&htfoot  On  GaMians,  pp.  247—282.) 

(96)  The  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he  loved. 
— Comp.  Note  on  chap,  xiil  23. 

Woman,  behold  thy  son  I— Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
ii.  4.  There  were  those  who  were  called  the  "brethren  of 
the  Lord  "  who  may  seem  to  us  to  have  been  of  nearer 
relationship  (comp.  Note  on  Matt.  ziii.  55),  but  He  re- 
gards whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  His  Father  which 
IS  in  heaven,  as  *'  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 
(Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xii.  46  et  sea.)  He  now  sees 
standing  by  the  cross  her  who  by  His  death  will  be 
left  wiwout  son  as  well  as  withont  husband,  for  the 
silence  of  the  history  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  Joseph  was  already  dead ;  and  in  the 
tenderness  of  His  love  He  commits  her  to  the  care 
of  him  whom  He  Himself  had  loved  beyond  others, 
because  beyond  others  he  could  receive  His  love. 

(27)  Behold  thy  mother !— The  solemn  committal 
Is  a  double  one.  Tlie  loving  heart  of  the  disciple  should 
find,  as  well  as  give,  sympathy  and  support  in  the  love 
of  the  mother.  The  sympathy  in  their  common  loss 
is  to  be  the  source  of  love  for  each  other. 

And  f^om  that  hour.— The  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean,  but  they  certainly  may  mean,  that  St.  John 
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at  once  took  Marv  away  from  the  scene  that  a  mother's 
heart  could  hardly  bear;  but  he  is  himself  present 
(verse  35),  aud  the  whole  account,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
that  of  an  eye-witness. 

Unto  his  own  home.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  11, 
and  Introduction,  pp.  369,  371.  The  word  is  used  in 
chap.  xvL  32  of  the  lodging  or  sojourning  place  of  the 
Apostles.  The  meaning  here  is  that  whatever  was  his 
home  became  hers. 

(^)  Comp.  accounts  of  the  darkness  and  death  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  45—50 ;  Mark  xv.  33 — 51 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44—46. 

Knowing  that  all  things  were  now  acconL- 
plished,  that  the  scripture  might  be  flilfllled.— 
It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  in 
English.  In  the  original  the  words  for  "  accomplished  " 
and  "  fulfilled  **  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  and 
the  latter  word  is  not  the  ordinary  formula  of  quota- 
tion which  we  have  had,  e.g,,  in  chap.  xiii.  18  (see  Note 
there).  The  Yulgate  has  "  Fostea  sciens  Jesus  quia 
omnia  consummaia  sunt  ut  consummarefur  Scriptura." 
Perhaps  the  nearest  English  rendering  is  "that  all 
things  were  now  completed  that  the  Snipture  might 
be  accomplished."  But  then  there  arises  the  difficult 
question,  Is  this  connected  with  the  words  which 
follow,  or  notP  Ihe  marnn  assumes  that  it  is,  and 
refers  te  Fs.  Ixix.  21.  On  the  other  hand  (1)  St. 
John*s  custom  is  to  quote  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture 
as  seen  in  the  event  after  its  occnrrence;  (2)  he  does 
not  here  use  the  ordinary  words  which  accompany  such 
a  reference ;  (3)  the  actual  meaning  of  **  knowing  that 
all  things  were  now  accomplished  seems  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  a  further  accomplishment,  and  to  refer 
to  the  whole  life  which  was  an  accomplishment  of 
Scripture ;  (4)  the  context  of  words  as  they  occur  in 
the  Fsalm  (verse  22  et  seq.)  cannot  be  unaerstood  of 
our  Lord.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason,  therefore, 
for  understanding  the  words  "  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  completed,*'  of  the  events  of  the  whole  life,  and  not 
of  the  words  which  immediately  follow. 

I  thirst.— He  had  refused  the  usual  stupefying  drink 
at  the  moment  of  crucifixion  (comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
34, 48),  but  now  all  has  been  accomplished,  the  moment 
of  His  departure  is  at  hand,  and  Ue  seeks  relief  from 
the  physical  agony  of  the  thirst  caused  by  His  wounds. 

(^)  Now  tnere  was  set  a  vessel  ftdl  of  vine- 
gar.— This  vessel  of  the  ordinary  sour  wine  drunk  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  was  placed  near  in  order  te  be 
given  te  those  who  were  crucified.  Thirst  was  always 
an  accompaniment  of  death  by  crucifixion,  and  that  the 
vessel  of  wine  was  prepared  for  this  purpose  is  made 
probable  by  the  mention  of  the  sponge  and  hyssop. 
(Oomp.  Note  on  Matt.  xxviL  28.) 

And  put  it  upon  hyssop.— This  detail  is  peculiar 
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and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  (**>  When 
Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar, 
he  said,  It  is  finished:  and  he  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

(31)  The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was 
the  preparation,  that  the  bodies  should 
not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  (for  that  sabbath  day  was  an 
high  day,)  besought  Pilate  that  their 
legs  might  be  broken,  and  that  they 


might  be  taken  away.  ^^  Then  came 
the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the 
first,  a.nd  of  the  other  which  was  cruci- 
fied with  him.  (^>  But  when  they  came 
to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead 
already,  they  brake  not  his  legs :  <**>  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced 
his  side,  and  forthwith  came  there  out 
blood  and  water.  (^>  And  he  that  saw 
it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true : 


to  St.  John.  "BochartiHierozoicon,  L  2,  50)  thinks  that 
the  plant  was  marjoram,  or  some  plant  like  it,  and  he 
is  borne  ont  by  ancient  tradition.  The  stalks,  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  would  be  suffideot  to 
reach  to  the  cross.  The  plant  is  named  in  one  other 
passage  in  the  New  TesUment  (Heb.  ix.  29),  and  is 
frequent  in  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrew. word  is  izov,  and  the  identification  must 
always  be  uncertain,  because  we  cannot  know  whether 
the  Greek  translation  is  based  upon  an  identification  of 
the  plant,  or  upon  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the 
names. 

(30)  It  is  finished.— That  is  (comp.  verse  28,  and 
chap.  xvii.  4),  the  work  which  God  had  given  Him  to 
do.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  50,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
46.)  This  word  is  the  expression  by  Jesus  Himself  of 
what  St.  John  had  expressed  by  savine,  "Jesus 
knowing  that  all  things  were  now  finisoea,  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled." 

The  order  of  the  seyen  words  of  the  cross  will  be, 
(1)  "  Fathf^r,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  34) ;  (2)  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  "  (Luke  xxiii. 
43);  (3)  "Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  "Behold  thy 
mother"  (John  xix,  26,  27);  (4)  "EH,  EH.  kma 
sabachthani?''  (Matt,  xxvii.  46,  Mark  xv.  34);  (5)  "I 
thirst"  (verse  28);  (6)  "It  is  finished"  (verse  29); 
(7)  "Lito  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit"  (Luke 
xxiiL  46). 

And  he  bowed  his  head. — ^This  reminiscence 
of  the  very  attitude  of  the  last  moments  is  peculiar 
to  St.  John. 

And  gave  up  the  ghost. — Comp.  chap.  x.  18,  and 
Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  50;  Mark  xv.  37;  and  Luke 
xxiii.  46.  All  the  expressions  used  lay  stress  on  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  death. 

(31)  The  account  of  the  pierdng  of  the  side  (verses 
31 — 37)  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

The  preparation,  ....  an  high  day. — Comp. 
Excursus  F :  The  Day  of  the  Crudfixion  of  owr  Lord, 
p.  559.  The  Roman  custom  was  to  aUow  the  bodies 
to  remain  on  the  cross.  To  the  Jews  this  was  defile- 
ment (Dent.  XXL  22,  23),  against  which  they  were  the 
more  anxious  to  take  precaution  because  the  approach- 
ing Sabbath  was  "  an  ni^h  day." 

That  their  legs  might  be  broken.— The  break- 
ing of  the  legs  by  means  of  dubs  was  a  Roman 
punishment,  known  by  the  name  of  crur^agium, 
which  sometimes  accompanied  crucifixion,  and  appears 
also  to  have  been  used  as  a  separate  punishment  It  is 
not  otherwise  clear  that  its  purpose  was,  or  that  its 
effect  would  be,  to  cause  death,  but  this  is  the  im- 
pression we  derive  from  the  present  context  (verse  33). 

(32)  Then  came  the  soldiers^  .  .  .  .—The  words 
do  not  mean,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  understood, 
that  other  soldiers  came,  but  refer  to  the  quaternion 
before  named  (verse  23),  who  had  naturally  fallen  back 


from  the  crosses,  and  are  here  represented  as  conung 
forward  to  complete  their  work  The  mention  of  the 
"first'*  and  the  "other"  suggests  that  they  formed 
two  pairs,  and  be^n  on  either  side  breaking  the  legs 
of  the  thieves  crucified  with  Jesus. 

(33)  And  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  .  .  .— 
The  only  explanation  of  their  not  breaking  the  legs  of 
Jesus  seems  to  be  that  the  purpose  of  the  crunfragium 
was  to  ensure  death,  or,  in  any  case,  prevent  the  possi- 
biHty  of  escape.  Crucifixion  itself  would  not  neoes- 
sarilv  cause  death  for  several  days,  nor,  indeed,  at  aU ; 
but  J  esus  had  by  His  own  will  committed  His  spirit  to 
His  Father. 

(31)  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear 
pierced  his  side.— They  had  seen  that  He  was  dead, 
and  therefore  did  not  break  the  legs.  To  canse  death 
was  not,  then,  the  object  in  piercing  the  side ;  and  yet 
it  may  have  seemed  to  make  death  doubly  sure.  The 
word  rendered  "pierced"  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament,  out  it  is  certain,  from  chap.  xx.  27> 
that  the  act  caused  a  deep  wound,  and  that  the 
point  of  the  lance  therefore  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior organs  of  the  body.  If  the  soldier  stood 
before  the  cross,  this  wound  would  naturally  be  in 
the  left  side. 

And  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and 
water. — ^Various  physiological  explanations  have  been 
g^ven  of  this  fact,  such  af— (1)  that  the  lance  pierced 
the  pericardium,  which  contidned  a  small  quantity  of 
watery  lymph,  which  immediately  flowed  out ;  and  also 
the  heart,  from  which  the  blood  flowed,  the  actual 
death  taking  place  at  this  moment ;  (2)  that  the  physical 
death  of  Christ  resulted  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and 
that  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  sarronnding 
vessels  contained  a  watery  fluid ;  (3)  that  decomposition 
of  the  blood  in  the  corpse  had  taken  place,  tne  solid 
matter  being  separated  from  the  fluid,  so  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  blood  mixed  with  water.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
1  John  V.  5,  6.) 

Whatever  solution  we  adopt,  it  is  clear  that  death 
had  taken  place  some  time  previously  (verse  30),  and 
that,  while  we  cannot  say  which  physical  explanation  is 
the  true  one,  there  is  within  the  re^on  of  natural 
occurrences  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  St.  John  which  he  records  here. 
We  have  to  think  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
looking  at  the  crudfied  and  pierced  body  of  his  Lord, 
and  remembering  the  picture  in  later  years,  and  teDing 
that  there  flowed  from  that  pierced  side  both  blood 
and  water. 

(85)  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his 
record  is  true.— Comp.  chap.  L  7.  It  may^  be  better 
to  render  the  word  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  "witness,'*  in 
order  that  we  may  get  the  full  force  of  its  frequent 
recurrence.  The  writer  speaks  of  himself  in.  the  third 
person  (comp.  IntrodueiHonj  p.  375),  laying  stress  upon 
the  specially  important  fact  that  it  was  an  eye^witoesfr^ 
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Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 


and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  trae,  that 
ye  might  believe.  ^^^  For  these  things 
were  done,  that  the  scripture  should  be 
fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken.*  <^^  And  again  another  scrip- 
ture saith,  Thej  shall  look  on  him 
whom  they  pierced.* 

(38)  And  after  this  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thsea,<^  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but 
secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  besought 
Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body 
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of  Jesus:  and  Pilate  gave  him  leave. 
He  came  therefore,  and  t6ok  the  body 
of  Jesus.  (*^  And  there  came  also  Nico- 
demus,  which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus 
by  night,  and  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
pound  weight.  ^^^  Then  took  they  the 
body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  <*^>  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  vms 


'*  he  that  saw  it " — ^who  testified  to  the  fact,  and  one  who 
therefore  knew  it  to  be  true.  The  word  rendered 
"  true  "  in  this  clanse  is  the  emphatic  word  for  "  ideallv 
true,"  which  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Gh>spel. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  9.)  It  answers  to  the  idea  of 
what  evidence  should  he,  because  it  is  the  evidence  of 
one  who  himself  saw  what  he  witnesses. 

And  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that 
ye  might  believe. — ^The  witness  was  ideally  true, 
and  therefore  the  things  witnessed  were  actually  true. 
He  cannot  doubt  this,  and  he  testifies  it  in  order  that 
others  may  find  in  these  truths  ground  for,  and  the 
confirmation  of,  their  faith. 

(36)  For  these  things  were  done  (better,  came  to 
peLse),  that  the  scripture  should  be  fulfilled.— 
The  empliatic  witness  of  the  previous  verse  is  not 
therefore  to  be  confined  to  the  one  fact  of  the  flowins^ 
of  the  blood  and  the  water,  but  to  the  facts  in  whicu 
the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  was  accomplished,  and  which 
establish  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

He  saw — ^that  which  might  have  seemed  an  accidental 
occurrence — that  thej  brake  not  the  legs  of  Jesus ;  he 
saw — that  which  might  have  seemed  a  sort  of  Instinct 
of  the  moment — ^that  the  Roman  soldier  pierced  the  side 
of  Jesus ;  he  saw  in  the  water  and  blooa  which  flowed 
from  it  visible  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  man ; 
but  he  saw,  too,  that  these  incidents  were  part  of  the 
divine  destiny  of  the  Messiah  which  the  prophets  had 
foretold,  and  that  in  them  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled. 
(Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ziii.  18.) 

A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.— The 
reference  is,  as  the  mar^  gives  it,  to  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  in  which  the  Baptist  had  already  seen  a  type 
of  Christ  (comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  29),  and  which  St. 
Paul  afterwaros  more  definitely  identifies  with  Him 
(1  Cor.  y.  7).  It  is  not  equally  apposite  to  refer  to 
Ps.  xzxiv.  20,  as  the  thought  there  is  of  preservation 
in  life,  but  the  words  of  the  Psabn  are  doubtless 
themselves  a  poetic  adaptation  of  the  words  of  Exodus. 

(37)  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they 
pierced.— The  words,  as  they  occur  in  the  Authorised 
version,  of  the  prophe<7  a^^*  ''  They  shall  look  upon  Me 
whom  they  have  pierced,"  but  the  reading  which  St. 
John  has  zollowed  is  that  of  many  MSS.,  and  is  adopted 
by  many  Babbinio  (as  Bashi  and  Kimchi)  and  many 
modem  authorities  (as  Ewald  and  Gkiger).  The  Greek 
translation  (LXX.)  of  the  prophet  avoided  the  strong 
word  "  pierced,"  as  applied  to  Jehovah,  and  substituted 
for  it  "insulted."  St.  John  translates  the  original 
Hebrew  freely  for  himself  (comp.  Rev.  i.  7),  and  gives 
the  undoubtea  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  translating 
it  by  the  same  Greek  word  which  is  used  by  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachns.  He  thinks  of  the  pro- 
phecy which  spoke  of  Jehovah  as  pierced  by  His  people, 
and  sees  it  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  pierced  on  the  cross. 


For  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  comp.  Notes  on 
chaps,  viii.  28  and  ziL  32.  Jewish  Babbis,  and  Greek 
proselytes,  and  Roman  soldiers  alike  looked,  as  they 
stood  before  the  cross,  on  Him  whom  they  pierced. 
That  scene  is  typical.  He  shall  draw  all  men  unto 
Him,  and  the  moral  power  over  the  heart  of  humanity 
will  be  the  heart  of  love,  which  loves  and  therefore 
saves  him  that  has  pierced  it  through  and  through. 
"  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that  wmle 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 

(38)  For  the  burial  (verses  38—42),  comp.  generally 
Notes  on  Matt,  xxvii.  57 — 61 ;  Mark  xv.  42 — 47 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  50 — 56. 

But  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews  —This  is  the 
only  additional  fact  which  St.  John  supplies  with 
regard  to  Joseph.  He  places  him  in  these  verses  side 
by  side  with  Nioodemus,  and  ascribes  the  same  trait  of 
character  to  both. 

(39)  Kioodemns,  whioh  at  the  first  came  to 
Jesus  by  night. — He  is  mentioned  only  by  St.  John. 
(Comp.  Notes  on  chaps,  iii.  1,  2,  and  viL  50.) 

A  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes.~For  "  myrrh," 
comp.  Note  on  Matt.  ii.  11.  "Aloes"  are  not  else- 
where mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they  are 
joined  with  myrrh  in  the  Messianic  Psalm  xlv.  8.  The 
aloe  is  an  Eastern  odoriferous  wood — ^to  be  distinguished 
from  the  aloes  of  commerce — and  chips  of  the  better 
kinds  are  now  said  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
The  myrrh  and  aloes  were  probably  pulverised  and 
mixed  together,  and  then  placed  in  the  linen  in  which 
the  body  was  wrapped. 

About  an  hundred  pound  weight.— <]!omp. 
Notes  on  chap.  xii.  3  et  seq.  The  quantity  is  clearly 
much  more  than  could  have  been  placed  in  the  linen 
which  surrounded  the  body ;  but  tne  offering  was  one 
of  love,  and  part  of  it  may  have  been  placed  in  the 
sepulchre.  We  read  of  the  burial  of  Asa,  that  they 
"  laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries* 
art "  (2  Ohron.  xvi.  14). 

<^)  And  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the 
spices. — Comp.  Notes  on  Luke  xxiv.  12.  The  same 
word  does  not  occur,  but  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to 
bury  has  been  also  illustrated  in  the  Note  on  chap, 
xi.  44. 

i^V  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified 
there  was  a  garden.--Comp.  chap,  xviii.  1.  St. 
John's  account  makes  the  choice  of  the  sepulchre 
depend  on  its  nearness  to  the  place  of  crucifixion ;  the 
account  in  the  earlier  Gospels  makes  it  depend  on  the 
fact  that  the  sepulchre  belonged  to  Joseph.  The  one 
account  implies  the  other;  and  the  bunal,  under  the 
circumstances,  required  both  that  the  sepulchre  should 
be  at  hand,  and  that  it«  owner  should  be  willing  that 
the  body  should  be  placed  in  it. 
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a  garden;  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
sepnlchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid,  <**>  There  laid  they  Jesus  there- 
fore because  of  the  Jews'  preparation 
day;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at 
hand. 


CHAPTEE  XX.— (1)  The  first  day  of 
the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,* 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre, 
and  seeth  the  stone  taken  away  from 
the  sepulchre.      (2)  Then  she  runneth, 


Uld  SI.  so. 


A.D.  as. 

a  Matt,  a&l:  Mark 
l&L 


and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the 
other  disciple,^  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
saith  unto  them.  They  have  taken  away 
the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
<^^  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that 
other  disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepul- 
chre. <*>  So  they  ran  both  together: 
and  the  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter, 
and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  (^>  And 
he  stooping  down,  and  looking  in,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lying;  yet  went  he 


A  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man 
yet  laid.— An  emphatic  combination  of  the  two 
statements  made  in  Matt,  xxvii.  60  and  Lnke 
xxiii.  53. 

(42)  The  Jews'  preparation  day.— Comp.  yerses 
14,  31,  and  Excursus  F:  The  Day  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  our  Lord,  p.  559. 

XX. 

[6.  The   Climax  of  Faith.    Besurreotion  and 
Appearances  of  Jesus  (chap.  xx.). 

(1)  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  at  the  empty 

Sepulchbe.    They  see  and  beliete 
(verses  1 — 10). 

(2)  Maby    Magdalene    at  the  Sepulohse. 

The  Anoels.     ''Eabboni."    Changed 
Conditions  of  Life  (verses  11 — 18). 

(3)  The    First   Appearance    to   the   Ten. 

Peace  to  them  and  to  the  World 
(verses  19—23). 

(4)  The  Appearance  to  the  Eleven.    "  My 

Lord  and  my  God  *'  (verses  24 — 29). 

(5)  Close  of  the  original  Gospel  at  this 

HIGHEST  REACH  OF  FaITH.    ItS  ObJECT  ; 

Life  through  Believing  (verses  30, 31).] 

CI)  For  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
their  announcement  to  the  discinles  (verses  1,  2),  comp. 
ffenerallj  Notes  on  Matt,  xxvui.  1 — i,  8;  Mark  xvi. 
1 — 4,  8 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 — 3,  9 — 11.  Each  of  the  three 
narratives  separates  the  return  from  the  visit  by  an 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre. 

The  first  day  of  the  week.— The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  Luke  xxiv.  1. 

Cometh  Mary  Magdalene.— St.  Matthew  has, 
**  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Marv  ;*  St.  Mark  has, 
"  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Salome  ;*'  St.  Luke  has,  **  The  women  which  had  come 
with  Him  from  Galilee"  (xxiii.  55),  and  enumerates 
them  in  xxiv.  10,  as  "  Marv  Magdalene,  and  Joanna, 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  .fames,  and  the  others  with 
them.'*  St.  John  speaks  of  only  one  of  the  g^ronp,  who 
was  specially  prominent. 

And  seeth  the  stone  taken  away  from  the 
sepnlohre. — This  fact  is  made  emphatic  in  all  the 
accounts.    See  especially  Luke  xxiv.  2. 

(8)  To  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  dis- 
ciple.—St.  Matthew  has,  "to  His  disciples;"  St. 
Luke  has,  "to  the  Eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest." 
St.  John  relates  only  that  announcement  of  which 
he  had  special  personal  knowledge. 

For  "  the  other  disciple  "  comp.  Introduction,  p.  375. 
For  the  connection  between  St.  John  and  St.  Peter, 
oomp.  Introduction^  p.  371. 


Whom  Jesus  loved.— Comp.  Note  on  chaps,  xl  3; 
xxi.  15.  The  word  here  used  of  St.  John  is  that  wMeh 
is  used  of  Lazarus  in  chap.  xL  3.  It  is  not  the  word 
which  occurs  in  chape,  xix.  26,  xxi.  7,  20. 

We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
— The  plural  has  frequently  been  pressed  to  prove  that 
Mary  included  the  other  women  with  herself  in  what 
she  says — i.e.,  that  St.  John's  narrative  here  implies 
that  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  This  certainly  may  be  so, 
but  we  cannot  say  more  than  this.  It  certainly  may  be 
that,  in  her  feeling  of  despair,  she  speaks  generally  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  human  effort,  wheuier  her  own 
or  that  of  others.  It  is  the  passionate  cry  of  her 
woman's  heart.  They  have  not  only  crucified  the  Lord, 
but  have  robbed  the  lx>dy  of  the  resting-place  which  love 
had  provided  for  it,  and  of  the  tender  care  with  which 
love  was  seeking  to  surround  it — ^''They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord;  and  we  know  not  to  what  fresh 
indignity  their  hatred,  anunst  which  even  the  grave  is 
not  proof,  has  subjectea  the  body  of  Hbn  whom  we 
have  loved.     We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him-" 

(3)  The  details  of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  (verses 
3 — 10)  are  peculiar  to  this  Grospel.  St.  Luke  mentions 
the  visit  of  Peter  only  (xxiv.  12,  but  comp.  verse  23) ; 
but  here  we  have  the  whole  scene  pictured  with  all  the 
vividness  and  exactness  of  one  who  stated  what  he 
himself  saw  and  took  part  in. 

Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  .  .  .  came 
to  the  sepulchre. — In  the  original  there  is  a  change 
of  tense  here ;  the  latter  verb  expressing  the  continu- 
ance of  the  journey  towards  the  sepulchre. 

(4)  So  tney  ran  both  together:  and  the 
other  disciple  did  outran  Peter.— This  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  neater  activity  of  John,  who  was 
probably  younger  than  his  companion.  The  thought 
that  love  outran  doubt  or  fear,  which  has  often  been 
connected  with  the  words,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
context,  for  "Peter  therefore  went  forth"  as  soon  as  he 
heard  Mary's  words  (verse  3) ;  and  Peter  it  was  who 
first  entered  into  the  sepulchre  (verse  6). 

(5)  And  he  stooping  down,  and  looking  in, 
saw  the  linen  clothes  lying.— Better,  .  .  .  see^ 
the  linen  clothes  lying.  The  tense  still  describes  the 
scene  as  it  actually  occurred.  The  words  "  looking  in  " 
rightly  complete  the  meaning.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
xi.  38,  and  for  the  word.  Note  on  Luke  xxiv.  12.)  It  is 
used  again  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  verse  11, 
Jas.  i.  25,  and  1  Pet.  i.  12.  It  meant,  originally,  to 
stoop  sideways,  and  was  used,  e.g.,  of  a  harp-player; 
then,  to  stoop  over,  peer  into,  inquire  into.  For  the 
"  linen  clothes,"  comp.  xix.  40. 

Yet  went  he  not  in.— He  is  restrained  by  wonder, 
not  unaccompanied,  perhaps,  by  fear,  at  what  he  sees, 
and  waits  for  his  friend  and  companion. 
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Mary  sees  a  Vision  of  Angels. 


not  in.  <*)  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter 
following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepul- 
chre, and  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie, 
(^^  and  the  napkin,  that  was  about  his 
head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by 
itself.  <®^  Then  went  in  also  that  other 
disciple,  which  came  first  to  the  sepul- 
chre, and  he  saw,  and  believed.  ^^^  For 
as  yet  they  knew  not  the  scripture,  that 
he    must   rise  again   from   the   dead. 


(10)  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again 
unto  their  own  home. 

(^^  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping:  and  as  she  wept, 
she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre,  <^^  and  seeth  two  angels 
in  white  sitting,  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet^  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  (^)  And  they 
say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest 
thouP     She  saith  unto  them.  Because 


(G)  And  went  into  the  sepulohre,  and  seeth 
the  linen  clothes  lie.— Better,  .  .  .  beholdeth  the 
linen  clothes  lie.  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
verse  5,  but  expresses  the  close  observation  of  the  linen 
clothes  by  St.  Peter,  while  St.  John  did  but  see  them 
from  without. 

(7)  And  the  napkin,  that  was  about  his  head. 
— Comp.  Note  on  <^p.  xi.  44. 

Not  lying  wiui  the  linen  clothes,  but 
wrapped  together  .  .— Tliis  was  not  seen  from 
without  (verse  5),  but  was  in  a  separate  place,  perhaps 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  sepulchre.  In  this  description 
and  in  this  verse  the  minute  knowledge  and  remem- 
brance of  an  eje-witness  reaches  its  climax.  The  very 
fact  that  the  napkin  was  folded  did  not  escape  the 
writer's  eye,  nor  uide  from  his  memory. 

Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple  .  .  . 
— If  the  vivid  details  of  this  picture  impress  us  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness, 
none  the  less  do  the  traits  of  character  remind  us  of  all 
that  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  actors  in  the 
scene.  The  bold  impetaosity  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
gentle  reverence  of  St.  John,  are  represented  in  him 
who  quickly  entered  into  the  sepulchre,  and  in  him 
who  stood  gazing  into  it,  and  afterwards  went  in.  He 
went  in,  ''therefore,"  as  the  original  exactly  means, 
because  he  heard  from  Peter  of  what  he  had  seen. 

And  he  saw,  and  believed.— The  gentler  cha- 
racter was  also  the  more  receptive,  and  this  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  this  verse.  Nothing  is  said  oi  St.  Peter's 
faith,  but  St.  John  seems  to  unveil  for  us  the  inner 
history  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  The  word  for  "  see  " 
is  different  from  either  of  those  used  before  in  verses  5 
and  6.  (Comp.  Luke  x.  13 )  It  is  not  that  he  saw,  as 
from  a  distance,  nor  yet  that  he  beheld  that  which 
was  immediately  presented  to  the  gaze;  it  is  not  that 
he  saw  in  any  merely  physical  sense,  but  that  he  saw 
with  the  eve  of  the  mind,  and  grasped  the  truth  which 
lay  beneam  the  phenomena  around  him.  He  saw,  and 
he  who  had  believed  before,  found  in  this  fact  the 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  faith.  (Comp.  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  11.) 

(d)  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  scrip- 
ture. —  This  explains  in  what  sense  it  was  that  St. 
John  now  believed.  Up  to  this  time  they  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  the  Scripture  which  foretold  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  but  from  that  moment  at  least  they  recognised  in 
the  fact  of  the  absent  body  of  Christ  the  truth  that  He 
must  rise  again.     (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  21, 22.) 

That  he  must  rise  again  firom  the  dead.— 
Comp.  especially  Notes  on  Luke  xxiv.  26, 44. 

(10)  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again 
unto  their  own  home. — More  exactly,  of  course, 
to  their  lodgings  in  Jerusalem,  They  had  accomplished 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  sepulchre.    One,  at 


least,  had  realised,  and  he  must  have  told  his  thoughts 
to  his  friend,  that  the  Lord  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  empty  grave,  and  that  Mary's  fears  (verse  2)  were 
groimdless.  No  enemies  had  taken  the  body  away. 
They  return,  then,  with  hearts  filled  with  this  truth,  to 
ponaer  over  its  meaning,  or  to  tell  it  to  others  of  the 
Eleven,  or  to  wonder  and  to  wait  until  He  should  come 
again  to  them,  as  He  had  promised. 

(U)  But  Mary  stood  (better,  was  standing) 
without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping. — She  had 
before  gone  back  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  the  stone  was 
taken  away  (verses  1  and  2),  and  had  told  the  two 
disciples  of  what  she  found.  She  was  left  behind  by 
them  in  their  haste  to  reach  the  sepulchre,  but  has 
followed  them,  and  now  that  they  have  returned  with 
the  joy  of  a  new  and  fuller  faith,  she  remains  without 
the  sepulchre,  not  venturing  to  enter,  and  ^ving  vent 
in  tears  to  the  sorrow  that  weighs  upon  her  heart. 

She  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre. — Comp.  Note  on  verse  5. 

(i2)  And  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting. 
— Comp.  generally  on  the  vision  of  angels.  Notes  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  5 — 7 ;  Mark  xvi.  5 — 7 ;  Luke  xxiv.  4—8. 
This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  vision  to  Mary, 
which,  from  the  fulness  with  which  it  is  recorded,  we 
must  suppose  that  she  herself  related  to  the  Evangelist. 
(Comp.  introduction^  p.  379.)  It  rests,  therefore,  upon 
her  testimony,  and  as  a  vision  to  her  only  may  seem 
to  be  less  certainlj^  objective  than  the  other  appear- 
ances. Great  caution  is,  however,  necessary  in  esti' 
mating  the  truth  of  that  which  is  wholly  beyond  the 
application  of  our  ordinary  canons  of  eviaence.  If  we 
admit  the  earlier  vision  of  angels,  of  which  there  were 
several  witnesses,  there  can  oe  no  reason  for  rejecting 
this ;  and  if  the  evidence  was  at  the  time  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Evangelist,  who  himself  had  seen  no  such 
vision,  but  was  guided  by  the  Spirit  to  accept  and  record 
this,  as  seen  by  Mary,  we  have  a  decisive  judgment  of 
higher  authority  than  any  which  criticism  can  attain. 

With  the  words  "  in  white  "  we  are,  of  course,  to 
understand  raiment.  The  ellipsis  is  frequent  in  the 
classic,  and  indeed  in  all  writers. 

The  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the 
feet.  —  The  idea  is  apparently  that  of  sitting  and 
watching  the  body.  She  had  feared  that  some  outrage 
had  been  wrought  upon  the  body ;  but  God  had  given 
His  angels  charge  concerning  Him. 

(13)  And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  P— Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  5. 

Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord. — 
The  passionate  feeling  of  verse  2  still  has  entire 
possession  of  her  mind.  It  is  now  more  fervent, 
tor  she  is  not  addressing  her  own  friends  and  the 
Lord's  disciples :  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."    (Comp. 
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ST.  JOHN,  XX. 


The  risen  Body, 


thej  have  taken  away  mj  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
<^^)  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she 
tnmed  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus 
standing,  and  knew  not  that  it 
was  Jesus.  ^^^  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom 
seekest  thou?  She,  supposing  him  to 
be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if 


thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will 
take  hmi  away.  ^^^^  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and 
saith  unto  him,  Babboni;  which  is  to 
say,  Master.  <^^>  Jesus  saith  unto 
her.  Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father :  but  go  to  my 
brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend 


Note  on  the  plural,  "  we  know  nut,"  in  yerae  2.)  She  is 
hero  alone,  speaking  to  strangers,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  used  the  singular,  whether  she  went  in  the  early 
morning  with  other  women  or  not. 

(14)  And  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not 
that  it  was  Jesus. — ^There  is  no  need  to  imagine  an 
external  cause  for  her  turning  round,  and  if  there  was 
one  it  is  useless  for  us  to  fJSs.  what  it  was.  She  has 
expressed  her  woe,  and  turns  aside  again  to  weep,  when 
she  sees  another  form.  Weighed  down  by  her  sorrow, 
not  looking  intently,  it  may  be,  or  seeing  indistinctly 
through  tear-filled  eyes,  she  does  not  recognise  her  Loro. 
We  know  not  what  the  appearance  was.  Figure, 
feature,  dothing,  there  must  ha^e  been;  but  these 
differing,  in  this  as  in  other  manifestations,  from  those 
with  which  they  had  been  familiar.  She,  perhaps, 
hardly  looked  at  all,  but  supposed  that  the  only  person 
there  at  that  early  hour  would  be  the  keeper  of  the 
garden. 

(19)  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence  .  .  .— 
The  word  rendered  "  Sir  "  is  generally  a  mark  of  respect, 
bat  like  the  corresponding  word  in  most  languages,  was 
also  used  to  a  stranger,  and  eyen  to  an  iuierior.  The 
"gardener,"  moreoyer,  corresponded  more  to  what  we 
should  call  a  "  bailiff."  Ho  would  haye  been  a  seryant 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  and  as  such  may  haye  become 
known  to  Mary  at  the  time  of  embalming.  She  says, 
with  emphasis,  "If  thon  hast  borne  Him  hence;"  turn- 
ing away  from  the  angels  to  adiress  him.  The  word 
rendered  "borne"  here  means  properly  "to  bear," 
and  then  "  bear  away,"  "  remoye,"  and  then  "  remoye 
secretly."  (Comp.  chap.  xiL  6.)  Of  tliis  last  meaning 
there  are  many  undoubted  examples  in  Josephus,  and 
this  seems  clearly  to  be  the  thought  hero. 

TeU  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I 
will  take  him  away.— Three  times  she  refers  to 
the  Lord  simply  by  the  pronoun  ''Him."  She  has 
named  Him  iu  the  preyious  yerse,  and  perhaps  thinks 
that  the  gardener  had  heard  those  words ;  but  the  im- 
pression formed  from  her  eager  words  is  that  her  own 
mind  is  so  entirely  filled  with  the  one  subject,  that  she 
supposes  it  to  be  in  the  minds  of  others.    The  same 

Cionate  eagerness  is  heard  in  the  words  which  follow, 
otion  such  as  hers  does  not  weigh  difficulties.  A 
place  of  safety  for  that  sacred  body  is  the  objeet  of  her 
will ;  and  that  will  neither  dreads  danger  nor  sees  that 
the  task  would  be  physically  impossible,  but  asserts  in  the 
oonfidenoe  of  its  own  strengtn,  "  and  I  will  take  Him 
away." 

(1^)  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary. — It  is  to  that 
deyoted  loye  that  the  first  words  of  the  risen  Lord  are 
spoken.  He  who  knew  her  whole  past,  and  knew  that 
her  deyotion  to  Him  had  sprung  from  the  freedom  from 
the  thnddom  of  eyil  which  He  had  wrought  for  her,  is 
near  to  that  woman  weeping  by  the  graye-side,  while 
Apostles,  eyen  the  true-neartea  Peter  and  the  loying 
John,  haye  gone  to  their  own  homes.  The  yoioe  of 
God  is  always  most  quickly  heard  by  the  hearts  that 


loye  Him ;  the  presence  of  Gk>d  is  neyer  so  truly  felt  as 
in  the  utter  helplessness  of  human  woe. 

Saith  unto  him,  Babboni;  whioh  is  to  say, 
Master. — ^The  better  reading  is,  saith  unto  Him  in 
Hebrew,  Babhoni  .  .  . — Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  xix. 
13,  and  on  Mark  x.  51,  which  is  the  only  other  passaee 
in  the  New  Testament  where  '*  Babboni  occurs.  She 
had  heard  in  the  well-known  yoice  her  own  name,  and 
it  has  brought  back  to  her  all  the  old  associations.  It 
is  the  "  Master,"  or,  as  the  Hebrew  word  means,  *'  My 
Master."  and  she  falls  at  His  feet  to  embrace  Him. 

(17)  Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended 
to  my  Father.— The  probable  explanation  of  these 
words  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  had  cast  herself 
at  His  feet  with  the  customary  reyerential  embrace  of 
the  knees,  and  perhaps  to  make  doubly  sure  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  body,  and  that  His  words  are 
meant  to  preyent  this.  The  words  themselyes  must  be 
carefully  considered.  "Touch"  represents  a  Greek 
word  which  means  to  "  cling  to,"  to  "  fasten  on,"  to 
"grasp"  an  object.    The  tense  is  present,   and  the 

Erohibition  is,  therefore,  not  of  an  indiyidnal  act, 
ut  of  a  continuance  of  the  act,  of  the  halnt,  "Do 
not  continue  clinging  to  Me."  Her  act  supposed  a 
condition  which  md  not  yet  been  acoomplisned.  He 
had  not  returned  to  earth  to  abide  permanently  with 
His  disciples  in  thepresence  of  the  Paraclete  (comp. 
chap.  xiy.  8),  for  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  toe 
Fatner.  There  should  come  a  permanent  closeness 
of  union  in  His  presence  in  the  soul;  but  then  the 
spirit  which  her  act  was  manifesting  was  one  which 
would  preyent  this  presence.  The  coming  of  the 
Paraclete  depended  upon  His  going  to  the  Eather 
(comp.  chap,  xyi  7),  but  she  womd  cling  to  a  yisible 
presence,  and  has  not  learnt  the  truth  so  hard  to 
learn,  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away" 
(chap.  xyi.  7.) 

But  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them. 
— Comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxyiii.  10,  and  on  chap.  xy.  15. 
There  is  a  special  force  in  the  word  "bretluren"  as 
spoken  by  the  risen  Lord,  in  that  it  declares  the  con- 
tinuance of  His  human  nature.    (See  Heb.  iL  11.) 

I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father. 
— ^The  present  is  used  of  the  future,  which  He  regards 
as  immediately  at  hand.  The  message  to  the  brethren 
is  an  assurance  that  the  going  to  the  Father,  of  which 
He  had  so  often  spoken  to  them,  was  about  to  be  realised. 
The  victory  oyer  death  has  been  accomplished.  This 
appearance  on  earth  is  an  earnest  of  the  return  to 
heayen.  "Unto  My  Father,"  He  now  says,  "and  your 
Father."  It  is  a  more  emphatic  expression  than  "  our 
Father  "  would  haye  been.  "  I  ascend  unto  My  Father. 
Because  He  is  My  Father,  He  is  also  your  Fiiher,  and 
you  are  My  brethren.  My  victory  oyer  death  was  the 
victory  of  man,  whose  nature  has  in  Me  conquered 
death.  My  ascension  into  heaven  will  be  the  ascen- 
sion of  human  nature,  which  in  Me  goes  to  the 
Father." 
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Marry  tells  the  iHsdplea. 


ST.  JOHN,  XX. 


Appearance  to  the  Ten, 


unto  my  Patter,  and  yonr  Father ;  and 
to  my  Grod,  and  your  God.  <^>  Mary 
Magdalene  came  and  told  the  disciples 
that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that 
he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her. 

0»)  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,* 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 


a  Uark  1&  14 


came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you. 
(**>  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed 
unto  them  his  hands  and  his  side. 
Then  were  the  disciples  glad,  when 
they  saw  the  Lord.  ^^^^  Then  said 
Jesus  to  them  again.  Peace  he  unto 
you :  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you.    ^^^  And  when  he  had 


My  Gkxl,  and  your  Gk>d. — ^This  phrase  contains 
the  same  fohiess  of  meaning,  and  adds  the  special 
thought  of  the  continuity  of  the  human  nature  of  our 
JjotS,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  word 
**  brethren."    (See  Note  above.) 

(IB)  Mary  Magdalene  came  and  told  the 
disoiples. — Better,  Mary  MaadaJene  cometh,  and 
announceth  to  the  disciples.  The  oomine  is  described 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  who  was  one  of 
the  disciples. 

(19)  For  this  appearance  to  the  disciples  (verses  19 — 
25)  comp.  Notes  on  Mark  xri.  14  and  Luke  xxiv.  36—43. 
Between  the  last  verse  and  this  we  must  suppose  to 
occur  the  bribing  of  the  guard  (Matt,  xxviii.  11 — 15), 
and  the  conversaaon  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  (Luke  zxiv. 
13 — 35 ;  see  also  Mark  zvi.  12, 13,  and  comp.  Chrono* 
logical  Harmony  of  the  Qospels,  p.  zxxv.) 

When  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  dis- 
oiples were  assembled  .  .  .—This  fact  is  noted 
here  and  in  verse  26,  and  the  obvions  intention  is  to 
point  out  that  the  appearance  was  preternatural  The 
body  of  the  risen  Lord  was  indeed  the  body  of  His 
human  life,  but  it  was  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  human  life.  The  power  that  had  upheld 
it  as  He  walked  upon  the  Sea  ox  Galilee  (chap.  vi.  16 — 
21)  made  it  durine  those  fortv  davs  independent  of  laws 
of  gravitation  and  of  material  resistance.  (Comp.  Notes 
on  Luke  zxiv.  15,  16,  31,  39.)  The  supposition  that 
the  doors  were  shut,  and  were  miraculously  opened 
(comp.  Acts  xii.  46),  is  opposed  to  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  context,  and  the  incident  is  one  which  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned. 

The  "  fear  of  the  Jews  "  naturally  followed  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  Shepherd  was  struck,  and  the  flock  was 
scattered.  They  would  remember,  too.  His  own  words, 
which  foretold  persecution  for  them  (chap.  xv.  18  et 
seq.),  and  there  may  have  been  definite  charts  against 
some  of  them.  Peter,  e.g.,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  high  priest's  household,  and  John  was 
known  to  be  among  the  disciples.  (Comp.  chap,  xviii. 
8,  25  et  sea:) 

Peace  be  unto  you.— The  salutation  is  given  also 
in  Lt^e  xxiv.  36.  (Comp.,  in  this  Gospel,  Note  on  chap, 
xiv.  27.)  The  well-known  words  of  greeting  would 
come  to  them  now,  as  her  own  name  came  to  Mary 
(verse  16),  bringing,  as  the  familiar  tones  fell  upon  the 
ear,  the  assurance  of  the  Master's  presence  in  their 
midst.  But  the  words  would  also  have  the  fuller 
meaning  of  a  message  from  the  spirit- world  to  them. 
It  is  a  voice  from  the  darkness  beyond  the  grave  into 
which  the  living  have  tried  in  vain  to  see,  and  that 
voice  is  one  of  peace.  It  is  the  message  of  the  con- 
queror of  death  to  man  who  has  conquered  in  and 
through  Him,  declaring  that  the  victory  is  won.  It  is 
the  message  of  at-one-ment,  declaring  the  peace  which 
flows  from  pardoned  sin  and  reconciliation  with  God  to 
the  disciples  themselves,  and  through  them.-  as  the 
apostles  of  peace,  to  all  mankind. 


(20)  He  shewed  unto  them  his  hands  and 
his  side. — In  St.  Luke's  account  (xxiv.  89)  we  have 
**  hands  and  feet."  The  piercing  of  the  side  is  related 
by  St.  John  only.    (Comp.  verses  25 — 27.) 

Then  were  the  disoiples  glad,  when  they 
saw  the  Lord. — Better,  the  disciples  therefore  were 
glad  .  .  .  Theirjoy  arose  from  the  proof  of  corporeal 
identity  which  He  had  given  them  in  the  wounds. 
Their  first  impression  was  that  they  saw  a  spirit,  and 
they  were  afraid,  but  the  conviction  that  it  was  indeed 
the  Lord,  filled  them  with  joy.  (Comp.  chap.  vi.  19 — ^21, 
and  Luke  xxiv.  37,  41.) 

(21)  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peaoe  be 
unto  you. — These  words  may  be  here  a  solemn  repe- 
tition of  the  greeting  in  verse  19,  by  which  our  Lord's 
own  message  of  peace  is  immediately  connected  with 
that  which  the  Apostles  were  to  deliver  to  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  more  natural  to  understand  the  words  in 
verse  19  as  those  of  greeting,  and  these  as  words  of 
farewelL  (Comp.  chap.  xiv.  27.)  Other  words  had 
intervened,  as  we  know  from  St.  Luke's  narrative.  He 
is  now  about  to  withdraw  the  evidence  of  His  presence 
from  them,  and  does  so  with  the  customary  "  Shalom ; " 
but  with  this  He  reminds  them  of  the  apostleship  to 
which  He  has  called  them,  gives  them  an  earnest  of  the 
Presence  which  will  never  leave  them,  but  always 
qualify  them  for  it  (verse  22),  and  places  before  them 
the  greatness  of  the  work  to  which  He  sends  them 
(verse  23). 

As  my  (better,  the)  Father  hath  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you.— Comp.  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  18, 
where  the  words  occur  in  prayer  to  the  Father.  As 
spoken  here  to  the  disciples  lliey  are  the  identification 
of  them  with  Himself  in  His  mediatorial  work.    He  is  the 

great  Apostle  (Heb.  iii.  1) ;  they  are  ambassadors  for 
hrist,  to  whom  He  commits  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion (2  Cor.  V.  18  et  sea,).  He  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  Father  as  tliat  in  which  they  stand  to  Him. 
He  declares  to  them,  and  they  in  His  name  are  to  declare 
to  the  world,  the  fulness  of  the  Father's  love,  and  the 
peace  between  man  and  Gh>d,  witnessed  to  in  His  life 
and  death.  He  and  they  stand  also  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  world.  At  this  very  moment  they  are 
assembled  with  shut  doors,  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  triumphing  over  Him  as  dead.  But  to  that  world, 
which  will  hate,  persecute,  and  kill  them,  as  it  had 
hated,  persecuted,  and  killed  Him,  they  are  sent  as  He 
was  sent ;  they  are  to  declare  forgiveness,  mercy,  love, 
peace,  as  He  had  declared  them,  to  every  heart  that 
does  not  harden  itself  against  them ;  and  they  are  to 
find  in  His  presence,  as  He  had  ever  found  in  the 
Father's  presence,  the  support  which  will  ever  bring 
peace  to  tneir  own  hearts  (cnap.  xiv.  27). 

And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them. — ^The  word  rendered  "breathed"  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  was  familiar 
from  its  use  in  the  Greek  (LXX.)  of  Gren.  ii.  7.  Si 
John  uses  to  describe  this  act  of  the  risen  Lord  the 
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The  Power  to  remit  Sins. 


ST.   JOHN,  XX. 


TJiB  Doubt  of  Tlionuu. 


said  this,  he  breathed  on  ihemy  fuid  saith 
unto  them,  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
(23)  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,"  they  •J"»««'i&i* 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 
<**^  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
called  Didymus,  was  not  with  them 
when  Jesus  came,    ^^s)  i«]^e  other  dis- 


ciples therefore  said  unto  him.  We  have 
seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto  them, 
Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe. 

(^)  And  after  eight  days    again  his 
disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 


striking  word  which  had  been  used  to  describa  the  act 
by  which  Grod  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  Ufe.  He  writes  as  one  who  remembered  how  the  in- 
fiaence  of  that  moment  on  their  futare  lives  was  a  new 
spiritual  creation,  bj  which  thej  were  called,  as  it  were, 
out  of  death  into  life.  It  was  the  first  step  in  that 
great  moral  change  which  passed  over  the  disciples 
after  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  which  the  day  of  Pentecost 
witnessed  the  accomplishment. 

And  saith  unto  them,  Beoeive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost. — These  words  are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be 
understood  as  simply  a  promise  of  the  future  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  they  are  a  definite  imperative,  re- 
ferring to  the  moment  when  they  were  spoken ;  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  taken  as  the  promised 
advent  of  the  Paraclete  (chap.  xiv.  16  et  seqX  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified  (chaps,  vii.  2&,  xvi.  7  et  aeq.).  The 
meaning  is  that  He  then  gave  to  them  a  sign,  which 
was  itself  to  faithful  hearts  as  the  firstfmite  of  that 
which  was  to  come.  His  act  was  sacramental,  and  with 
the  outer  and  visible  sign  there  was  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.  The  very  word  used  was  that  used 
when  He  said  to  them,  **  Take  (receive  ye),  eat ;  this 
b  My  body  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22).  It  would 
come  to  tnem  now  with  a  fulness  of  sacred  meaning. 
The  Risen  Body  is  present  with  them.  The  constant 
spiritual  Presence  in  the  person  of  the  Paraclete  is 
promised  to  them.  They  again  hear  the  words  "  Keceive 
ye,"  and  the  very  command  implies  the  power  to 
obey.  (Comp.  Excursus  C :  The  Sacramentcd  Te<iching 
of  at.  John's  Chspely  p.  656.) 

(28)  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted unto  them  .  .  .— Oomp.  for  the  **  power  of 
the  keys,"  the  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  19,  and  xviil  18. 
Assuming  what  has  there  been  said,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  this  power  is  here  immediately  connected 
with  the  representative  character  of  the  disciples  as 
apostles  sent  by  Christ,  as  He  was  Himself  sent  by  the 
Father  (verse  21),  and  that  its  validity  is  dependent 
UDon  their  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (verse  22),  hj 
whom  Christ  Himself  is  present  in  them  (chaps,  xiv.  18, 
xvi.  7 — 11).  Sent  as  He  was  sent,  they  are  not  sent  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved ;  but  in  their  work,  as  in  His,  men  are 
condemned  because  the  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light. 

The  ultimate  principles  upon  which  this  power  rests 
are  those  stated  above— the  being  sent  by  Christ,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God  has  promised 
forgiveness  wherever  there  is  repentance;  He  has 
not  promised  repentance  wherever  there  is  sin.  It 
results  from  every  declaration  of  forgiveness  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ,  that 
hearts  which  in  penitence  accept  it  receive  remission 
of  their  sins,  and  that  the  hardness  of  the  hearts 
which  wilfully  reject  it  is  by  their  rejection  increased, 
and  the  very  words  by  which  their  sins  would  be 
remitted  become  the  woras  by  which  they  are  retained. 


(Comp.  especially  Notes  on  chap.  in.  17  et  eeq. ;  xvL  8 
et  seq, ;  and  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16.) 

On  individual  words  in  this  verse  it  is  important  to 
note  that  in  the  better  text  the  tense  of  that  rendered 
'*  are  remitted  "  is  a  strict  present,  while  that  rendered 
*'  are  retained  '*  is  in  the  perfect-present.  The  difference 
is  not  easv  to  preserve  in  English,  but  the  thought 
seems  to  be,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit — ^a  change 
in  their  condition  is  taking  place  —  their  sins  are 
being  remitted  by  God;  whose  soever  ye  retain — their 
conmtion  remains  unchanged — they  have  been,  and  are 
retained." 

(^)  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus  .  .  . — Comp.  Notes  on  chaps.  xL  16  and 
xiv.  5.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  desponding  character 
that  looks  upon  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  neoessarily 
leading  to  death,  that  he  now  is  as  one  who  has  ^iven 
up  the  common  hope  of  the  band  of  disciples,  and  is  not 
present  with  them.  It  has  happened  as  he  had  thought ; 
the  death  he  had  foretold  has  come  to  pass.  Is  this 
the  end  of  all  the  Messianic  hopes  which  he  had 
cherished  P  Is  the  grave  the  "  whither,"  and  the  cross 
the  "  way,"  which  they  knew  not  P 

(25)  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print 
of  the  nails. — This  demand  for  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses,  and  refusal  to  admit  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, though  these  were  the  whole  of  his  ten 
brethren  in  the  Apostolic  band,  remind  us  of  the 
demand  made  to  Christ  Himself,  "We  know  not 
whither  Thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  P  " 

The  reading  of  the  second  clause  varies  between 
"  print  of  the  nails "  and  "  place  of  the  nails."  The 
Greek  words  vary  by  only  one  letter  (t^oj,  "print"; 
r^o9,  "  place  "),  so  that  copyists  may  easily  have  taken 
one  for  the  olher.  If  we  read  '*  place,"  it  answers  to 
the  touch  of  the  finger,  as  *'  print "  does  to  the  sight  of 
the  eye;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the  repetition 
an  expression  of  determination,  almost,  we  may  say, 
amounting  to  obstinacy,  which  corresponds  with  the 
position  which  Thomas  is  taking. 

And  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side. — Comp.  verse 
20.  The  feet  are  not  mentioned,  but  the  hands  and  the 
side  would  be  demonstrative  evidence.  We  cannot  pro- 
perly infer  from  this  verse  that  the  feet  were  not  naued. 

I  will  not  believe. — The  determination  is  ex- 
pressed in  its  strongest  form  by  the  double  Greek 
negative,  "  I  will  by  no  means  believe." 

(26)  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples 
were  within.— That  is,  on  the  octave  of  the  first 
appearance  to  them ;  as  we  should  now  say,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter.  There  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  they  had  not  met  together  during  the  interval,  ana 
that  their  meeting  was  a  special  oDservance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  At  the  same  time  this  appearance  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  would  take  its 
place  among  the  steps  by  which  the  disciples  nassed 
from  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  tJiat  of 
the  Christian  Sunday. 
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them :  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being 
shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said, 
Peace  he  unto  you.  ^^7)  Then  saith  he 
to  Thomas,  Beach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side :  and  be  not  faithless,  but 
believing.  (^8)  ^j^^  Thomas  answered 
and  said  unto  him.  My  Lord  and  my 


The  place  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  first 
appearance,  and  the  doors  are  shut  for  the  same  reason. 
(Comp.  Note  on  verse  20.) 

The  repetition  of  the  greeting,  "  Peace  be  unto  you," 
is  partly  the  natural  salutation  as  He  appears  to  them, 
but  now  indeed  full  of  a  new  meaning,  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  week  must  have  written  upon  their 
hearts,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  is  specially  intended  to 
include  Thomas,  who  was  not  present  when  it  was 
spoken  before. 

(27)  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas  ...  —  This  im- 
plies  a  knowledge  of  the  words  of  verse  25,  which  in 
itself  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Thomas. 
This  repetition  must  have  carried  with  this  conviction  a 
sense  of  shame  at  his  imbelief . 

And  be  not  faithless^  but  believing.— Better, 
arid  become  not  unbelieving^  but  believing.  The  words 
do  not  apply  to  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  only,  but 
to  the  general  spiritual  condition  of  the  Apostle.  He 
was  in  danger  of  passing  from  the  state  of  a  believer  in 
Christ  to  that  of  an  un&liover.  His  demand  for  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  was  a  step  backward,  a  resting 
on  the  less,  not  on  the  more,  certain.  His  Master  would 
have  him  retrace  that  step,  and  become  one  who  rests 
upon  the  intuition  of  the  Spirit. 

(28)  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him.— 
It  is  implied  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  tests  which 
his  Master  offered  him,  but  that  he  at  once  expressed 
the  fulness  of  his  conviction.  This  is  confirmed  bv  the 
words  of  the  next  verse, "  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me." 

My  Lord  aad  my  God.— These  words  are  preceded 
by  "  said  unto  him,"  and  are  followed  by  "  because 
thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ;"  and  the  words 
"my  Lord"  can  only  be  referred  to  Christ.  (Oomp. 
verse  13.)  The  sentence  cannot  therefore,  without 
violence  to  the  context,  be  taken  as  an  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  Grod,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  the  natural 
meaning  of  a  confession  by  the  Apostle  that  his  Lord 
was  also  Grod. 

(29)  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed.— The 
name  "Thomas"  is  omitted  in  all  the  better  MSS., 
and  the  order  of  the  other  words  suggests  that  they 
should  be  read  interrogativelv — Jeeue  saith  unto  him. 
Because  thou  hast  seen  Me^  hast  thou  believed  1  The 
tense  of  the  word  rendered  "hast  thou  believed"  is 
the  perfect-present — "  hast  thou  become,  and  art  thou 
a  believer  ?  "  The  command  of  verse  27  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  words  are  words  of  approval ;  but  vet 
they  are  not  wholly  so.  He  had  arrived  at  conviction 
by  means  of  the  senses,  but  the  higher  blessedness  was 
that  of  those  who  see  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit  and  not 
by  that  of  the  bodv ;  wlio  base  their  confidence  on  the 
conviction  of  the  faith-faculty,  and  are  independent  of 
the  clianging  phenomena  of  the  senses. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed*— "Die  truth  is  expressed  in  its  general 
form.     It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  special  sense 
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God.  (^)  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  'get  have  believed. 

(*^>  And  many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples," 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book: 
<^^>  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 


of  the  Ten,  for  the  Greek  is  against  it,  and  the  other 
disciples  also  had  seen  and  hiM  believed;  but  it  in- 
cludes all  who  have  become  believers  without  having 
seen.  This  blessedness  is  thought  of  as  existing  from 
the  moment  of  believing,  and  the  act  of  faith  is 
therefore  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense.  The  words 
look  forward  to  the  development  of  the  Church  which 
b  to  be  founded  upon  Apostolic  witness,  and  whose 
faith  must  ever  be  in  the  unseen.  (Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  i.  9  and  1  Pet.  i.  9.) 

(SO)  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  In 
the  presence  of  his  disciples.— More  exactly,  Yea^ 
and  indeed  many  and  other  signs  did  Jesus.  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  11.)  We  must  understand  the 
"signs**  not  of  the  proofs  of  the  Resurrection  onlv, 
but  of  the  works  wrought  during  the  whole  li&. 
The  writer^s  narratiye  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
explains  the  fact  that  he  has  recorded  so  little  of 
a  life  which  contained  so  much.  There  were,  indeed, 
many  other  signs  which  he,  as  an  eve-witness,  re- 
membered, but  which  it  was  not  within  his  purpose 
to  relate. 

That  he  refers  to  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  and  not 
to  the  Risen  Life  only,  is  clear,  because  (1)  there  were 
not  "  many  other  signs  **  during  the  forty  days ;  (2) 
the  words  *'  did  Jesus  **  are  not  applicable  to  the  mani- 
festation to  the  disciples ;  (3)  the  words  "  in  this  book  " 
refer  to  all  that  has  preceded. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  these  yerses 
(30  and  31)  are  the  conclusion  of  the  original  Gk)spel, 
and  that  chap,  xxi  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  postscript  or 
appendix.  We  shall  find  reason  for  believing  that, 
though  an  appendix,  it  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the 
Apostle  himself. 

(31)  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
— We  have  here  the  writer's  own  statement  of  his 
object  in  writing  his  narrative,  and  also  the  explana- 
tion of  what  seems  an  abrupt  end.  His  object  is  that 
those  for  whom  he  writes  may  become  believers,  and 
read  in  these  signs  the  spiritual  truths  which  lay  behind 
them.  He  has  traced  step  by  step  the  developments  of 
faith  in  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  this  has  reached 
its  highest  stage  in  the  confession  of  Thomas.  He  has 
recorded  the  olessedness  of  those  who  shall  belieye 
without  sight,  uttered  in  his  Mastoids  words.  In  the 
confession  of  Thomas,  and  in  the  comment  of  our 
Lord,  the  object  of  the  author  finds  its  full  expression, 
and  with  their  words  the  Gospel  finds  its  fitting  close. 
"  Become  not  faithless,  but  believing ;"  "  My  Lord  and 
my  God ;  **  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed  *' — these  are  the  words  the 
author  heard  and  records.  **But  these  are  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God."  This  is  the  object  he  had  in  recording  them. 
On  the  special  meaning  of  these  words  as  connected 
with  the  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  time,  comp.  Intro- 
duction,  p.  378. 
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of  God ;   and  that  believing  ye  miglit 
have  life  through  his  name. 

CHAPTEE  XXI.  —  (1)  After  these 
things  Jesus  shewed  himself  again  to 
the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  and 
on  this  wise  shewed  he  himself,  (^^  There 
were  together  Simon  Peter,  and  Thomas 
called  Didjmus,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana 
in  (ralilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
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1  Or,  aira. 


two  other  of  his  disciples.  ^^  Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing. 
They  say  unto  him,  We  also  go  with 
thee.  They  went  forth,  and  entered 
into  a  ship  immediately;  and  that 
night  they  caught  nothing.  <*)  But 
when  the  morning  was  now  come,  Jesns 
stood  on  the  shore:  but  the  disciples 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  <*^  Then 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children,^  have 


And  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.— Better,  ...  in  His  name. 
Thus  the  last  words  bring  ns  back  again  to  the  first. 
(Comp.  Notes  on  chap,  i  4, 12.) 


[7.  The  Epilogue  to  the  Gk>spel.    The  Link 
between  the   Past    and  the    Future 

(chap.  xxL). 

(1)  The  Dbaught  of  Fishes  (verses  1 — 8). 

(2)  The  Breakfast.    The  Thibd  Manifesta- 

tion OF  Jesus  to  the  Disciples  (verses 
9—14). 

(3)  The   Test    and    the    Commission.     St. 

Peteb  and  St.  John  (verses  15 — ^23). 

(4)  The  close  of  the  Gk)SPEL.    Cobroboba- 

TTVE  Witness  to  its  Tbuth  : 

Sa)  By  fellow  disciples  (verse  24); 
b)  By  an  amanuensis  (verse  25).] 

0)  Afterthese  things. — Comp.  the  same  expression 
in  chaps,  v.  1,  vi  1,  and  vii  1.  It  denotes  not  immediate 
succession,  but  rather  an  interval  during  which  other 
events  have  taken  place.  Here  it  connects  the  events 
of  this  chapter  with  the  Gospel  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  chap.  xx.  30,  31.  At  a  later  period 
than  the  last-mentioned  there,  occurred  the  events  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

Jesus  shewed  himself  again  to  the  disciples. 
— Better,  He  manifested  Himself  again  to  the  disciples. 
The  word  "  Jesus  **  is  of  uncertain  authority,  and  has 
probably  been  inserted  because  a  Church  Lesson  bejnm 
at  this  place.  (Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  vi.  14.)  The 
pronoun  connects  the  narrative  immediately  with  that 
which  has  gone  before. 

The  woni  rendered  "  shewed  Himself  "  {manifested 
Himself)  is  used  elsewhere  of  our  Lord's  appearance 
only  in  Mark  xvl  12, 14,  where  it  is  passive  (see  Note 
there\  and  in  verse  14  of  this  chapter.  The  argument 
that  this  chapter  is  not  the  original  part  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  cannot,  however,  be  fairly  said  to  be  strengthened 
by  this  fact.  The  word  occurs  only  once  besides  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mark  iv.  32),  while  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a  Johannine  word  (chaps,  i.  31 ;  ii.  11 ;  iii.  21 ; 
vii.  4;  ix.  3;  xvii.  6;  1  John  i.  2  (twice);  ii.  19,  28; 
iii.  2  (twice),  5,  8 ;  iv.  9 ;  Rev.  iii.  18 ;  xv.  4). 

The  reflective  expression,  "  manifested  Himself,"  is, 
moreover,  in  St.  John*s  style.  (Comp.  chaps,  vii.  4  and 
xi.  33.)  The  word  "  a^ain  "  is  another  Hnk  with  what 
has  gone  before,  connecting  this  manifestation  with 
that  of  chap.  xx.  19.  26. 

At  the  sea  of  Tiberias.—Comp.  Note  on  chap, 
vi.  1.     The  name  is  found  only  in  St.  John. 

(2)  There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and 
Thomas  called  Didymus.— It  is  most  probable  that 
wo  have  here  the  names  of  all  in  the  group  of  seven 
who  were  Apostles,  and  that  the  two  unnamed  persons 


were  disciples  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
often  used  by  St.  John  (chaps,  vi.  60,  66 ;  vii.  3 ;  viiL 
31 ;  xviii.  19).  If  they  were  Andrew  and  Philip,  which 
has  been  supposed  from  chap.  i.  40,  43,  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  their  position  in  the  list,  or  the  absence 
of  their  names. 

Thomas  is  not  named  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
except  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles.  (Comp.  chaps.  xL 
16 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xx.  24  e^  seq,) 

Nathanael  is  named  only  by  St.  John.  (Comp. 
Notes  on  chap,  i,  46  et  seq,)  He  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  "  Bartholomew "  of  the  earlier 
Groepels ;  this  latter  name  being  a  patronymic  (Comp. 
Note  on  Matt.  x.  3,  4.)  The  descriptive  note  *'  of  Cana 
in  Gralilee  "  is  added  here  only. 

The  sons  of  Zebedee  are  not  elsewhere  given  by 
St.  John  as  a  description  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
but  this  is  the  only  place  in  which  he  names  himself 
and  his  brother  in  a  list  with  others.  In  St.  Luke's 
accoimt  of  the  earlier  draught  of  fishes,  the  "  sons  of 
Zebedee  "  are  named  as  partners  with  "  Simon  "  (chap. 
V.  10).  Their  position  here  agrees  with  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  chapter.  Li  the  lists  in  the  other 
Gk)8pels,  and  the  Act«  of  the  Apostles,  James  and  John 
are  uniformly  prominent  in  the  first  group. 

(3)  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fish- 
ing.— The  words  are  the  vivid  representation  by  an 
ear- witness  of  what  actually  took  place  as  they  re- 
tuiTied  to  their  ordinary  work  during  the  interval 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  It  does  not 
express  either  an  abandonment  of  their  higher  vocation, 
or  an  expectation  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The 
picturesque  colouring  of  the  whole  scene  is  quite  in  St. 
John's  style,  as  is  also  the  simple  co-ordinate  arrange- 
ment of  sentences  without  connecting  particles. 

And  that  night  they  oaught  nothing.— Comp. 
for  the  fact  Luke  v.  5;  but  the  words  are  different. 
The  word  here  rendered  "  caught  '*  occurs  nowhere  in 
the  other  Gospels,  but  is  found  again  in  this  chapter 
(verse  10),  and  six  times  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  (vii.  30.  32,  44;  vii.  20;  X.  39;  xi.  67).  It 
occurs  also  in  Bev.  xix.  20. 

(4)  Jesns  stood  on  the  shore.— Comp.  chap.  xx. 
19,  26.  The  words  express  the  sudden  appearance 
without  any  indication  of  His  coming.  He  was  then 
standing  in  the  midst,  or  on  the  shore,  but  no  one  knew 
whence  or  how. 

The  disoiples  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.-* 
Comp.  chap.  xx.  14. 

(5)  Children,  have  ye  any  meat  P— The  word 
rendered  "  Children "  (or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  8irs\ 
is  used  in  addressing  others  only  by  St.  John  among 
the  New  Testament  writers  (1  tfohn  ii.  14  and  18).  It 
is  not  the  word  used  in  chap.  xiii.  33,  where  we  have 
an  expression  denoting  His  affectionate  tenderoeas  for 
the  disciples,  which  would  not  have  been  appropriate 
nere,  for  He  does  not  at  once  reveal  His  identity  to 
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jQ  any  meat  ?  They  answered  him.  No. 
t^)  And  he  said  unto  them.  Cast  the  net 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye 
shall  find.  They  cast  therefore,  and 
now  they  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for 
the  multitude  of  fishes.  ^^^  Therefore 
that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith 
unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  Now  when 
Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the 
Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him^ 
(for  he  was  naked,)  and  did  cast  himself 


into  the  sea.  (^>  And  the  other  dis- 
ciples came  in  a  little  ship;  (for  they 
were  not  far  from  land,  but  as  it  were 
two  hundred  cubits,)  diugging  the  net 
with  fishes.  (^^  As  soon  then  as  they 
were  come  to  land,  they  saw  a  fire  of 
coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  and 
bread.  ^^'^^  Jesus  saith  uuto  them,  Bring 
of  the  fish  which  ye  have  now  caught. 
<^^  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the 
net  to  land  full  of   great    fishes,   an 


them.  It  is  a  word  which,  indeed,  may  express  His 
love  for  them  (comp.  chap.  iv.  49),  bat  which  appears 
also  to  have  been  used  as  an  address  to  workmen  or 
inferiors,  not  unlike  our  own  words  "  boys  "  or  "  lads.'* 
They  seem  to  take  it  in  this  sense,  as  though  some 
traveller  passing  by  asked  the  question  because  he 
wished  to  purchase  some  of  their  fiish. 

The  worn  rendered  "  meat "  occurs  here  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  means  anything  eaten  with  bread, 
and  was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  nsh  which  was  the 
ordinary  relish.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  vi.  9.) 

(Q  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ship. — Comp.  Note  on  Luke  v.  6.  Here  the  special 
direction  is  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side.  We  must 
suppose  that  the  net  was  cast  on  the  left  side,  and  that 
they  think  the  speaker  who  stands  on  the  shore  sees 
some  indication  of  fishes  on  the  other  side,  for  He  is 
still  as  a  stranger  to  them,  and  yet  they  at  once  obey 
Hun. 

They  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the 
multitude  of  fishes. — ^That  is,  they  were  not  able  to 
draw  it  up  into  the  boat.  In  verse  8  they  are  described 
as  dragging  it  to  the  shore. 

(7)  Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
saith  unto  Peter.— Comp.  Introdtuition,  p  375.  The 
traits  of  character  which  have  before  met  us  are  exactly 
preserved  here.  John,  true  to  the  life  of  contempla- 
tion, is  first  to  trace  in  the  present  draught  of  fishes 
an  analogy  with  the  earlier  one,  and  to  discern  that  the 
Master  who  spoke  then  is  present  now.  Peter,  true  to 
the  life  of  action,  is  first  to  rush  into  that  Master's 
presence  when  ho  is  told  that  it  is  the  Lord. 

He  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him  (for  he 
was  naked). — That  is,  as  the  words  in  the  original 
clearly  imply,  he  put  on,  and  girded  round  his  body 
the  garment  which  workmen  customarily  used.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  linen  frock  worn  over 
the  shirt,  and  the  Talmud  has  adopted  the  Greek 
word  here  used  to  express  it.  The  word  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  rendering 
"  fisher^s  coat  *'  probably  gives  a  correct  idea  of  what  is 
meant. 

The  common  usage  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 
answering  to  the  English  word  "  naked,"  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  St.  Peter  was  wearing  some  under-garment, 
and  that  reverence  for  the  Lora,  into  whose  presence 
he  is  about  to  ^o,  led  him  to  add  to  this  the  outer 
frock.    (Comp.  Acts  xix.  12.) 

(8)  And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little 
ship. — Better,  .  ...  in  the  boat.  The  two  words 
"  ship  "  and  "  boat "  (irAoToK  and  wXoidpio^)  are  inter- 
changed here,  as  in  chap.  vi.  17  et  seq. 

For  they  were  not  far  from  land,  but  as  it 
were  two  hundred  cubits.— That  is,  about  100 
EngHsh  yurds.    The  shortness  of  the  distance  explains 


how  they  were  able  to  drag  the  net  in  tow.  The  Greek 
preposition  used  with  **  cubits  "  (literally, "  two  hundred 
cubits  off")  is  used  of  distance  only  by  St.  John  (chap, 
xi.  18  and  Bev.  xiv.  20). 

Bragging  the  net  with  fishes.— Comp.  Note  on 
verse  6.  The  Greek  is  more  exactly,  ....  with  the 
(literally,  of  the)  fiahes — i.e.,  those  with  which  the  net 
had  been  filled  (verse  6). 

(9)  They  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish 
laid  thereon,  and  bread.— In  the  original  the 
tenses  are  present,  describing  the  scene  as  it  was 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  They  saw  a  fire 
of  coals  aTid  fish  lying  thereon,  and  hreadf  or,  perhaps, 
....  aTid  a  fish  lying  thereon,  and  a  loaf. 

For  '*  fire  of  coals  "  comp.  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  18. 

For  the  word  rendered  ''  fish,"  comp.  verses  10  and 
13,  and  Notes  on  chap.  vi.  9  and  11.  In  this  passage 
and  in  verse  13  only  it  occurs  in  the  singular,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  it  may  be  collective,  as  our  word 
"  fish." 

(10)  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye  have  now 
caught.— Comp.  Note  on  last  verse.  It  is  implied 
that  they  did  so,  and  thus  furnished  part  of  the  meal 
of  which  they  are  about  to  partake. 

W  Simon  Peter  went  up.— The  better  reading 
inserts  "  therefore " :  Simon  Peter  therefore  went  up 
— 1.6,  because  of  Christ's  command.  He  went  up  into 
the  ship  now  lying  on  the  shore  with  one  end  of  the  net 
fastened  to  it,  and  drew  the  remainder  of  the  net  to  the 
shore. 

Full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three. — The  greatness  and  the  number  are  dwelt 
upon  because  in  any  ordinary  haul  of  fish  a  large  pro- 
portion would  be  small  and  valueless,  and  be  cast  into 
the  lake  again  (Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  47  et  seq).  These 
were  all  "  great,"  and  their  size  and  number  led  to  an 
exact  account  being  taken  of  them.  This  would  be 
talked  of  among  uie  Apostles  and  their  friends  and 
fellow-craftsmen,  and  is,  with  the  picturesque  exact- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  St.  John,  recorded 
here. 

We  have  no  clue  to  any  mystical  interpretation  of 
this  number,  and  it  is  probably  not  intended  to  convey 
one.  The  various  meanings  which  men  have  read  into 
it,  such  as  that  it  represents  one  of  every  kind  of  fish 
known  to  the  natural  history  of  the  day ;  or  that  one 
hundred  represents  the  Gentile  nations,  fifty  the  Jews, 
and  three  tne  Trinity ;  or  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
153,600  proselytes  of  2  Chron.  ii.  17 ;  or  that  it  expresses 
symbolically  the  name  of  Simon  Peter,  take  their  place 
among  the  eccentricities  of  exegesis  from  which  even  the 
latest  results  of  criticism  are  not  free.  Still,  as  all  the 
more  spiritual  interpreters,  from  St.  Augustine  down- 
wards, nave  seen,  the  differences  between  this  and  the 
earlier  miracle  (Luke  v.  1 — 11)  are  too  striking  to  be 
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hundred  and  fifty  and  three:  and  for 
all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the 
net  broken. 

^^  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Come  and 
dine.  And  none  of  the  disciples  durst 
ask  him,  Who  art  thou?  knowing 
that  it  was  the  Lord.  <^^  Jesus  then 
cometh,  and  taketh  bread,  and  giveth 
them,  and  fish  likewise.  (^*>  This  is 
now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed 


himself  to  his  disciples,  after  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead. 

(^^  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus 
saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  «<m  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these? 
He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith 
unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  <^)  He  saith 
to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon, 
8on  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?    He  saith 


mLintentional.  That  represents  the  visible  Church,  con- 
tainiiig  good  and  bad ;  the  net  is  cast  without  special 
direction  as  to  side;  the  net  was  broken  and  many 
escaped.  This  represents  Grod*s  elect,  foreknown  by 
Him;  all  are  gooa;  the  net  is  brought  to  shore,  ana 
none  are  lost.  (See  Notes  on  the  parable  of  the  Draw- 
net  in  Matt.  xiii.  47 — 50,  and  comp.  especially  Trench, 
Noie»  on  Miracles,  §§  3  and  S3.) 

Yet  was  not  the  net  broken.  —  Comp.  Noto 
on  Luke  y.  6.  This  is  again  one  of  the  details  which 
point  to  an  eye-witness  as  the  writer. 

(12)  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Come  and  dine. 
— Comp.  Note  on  verse  15  and  Luke  xi.  37,  which  are 
the  only  other  instances  of  the  verb  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  meal  referred  to  was  the  early  morning 
meal  which  we  call  breakfast  (verse  4). 

And  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him  .  .  . 
— Comp.  chap.  iv.  27.  Tliey  approach  Him  in  reverent 
silence.  Knowing  it  is  the  Lord,  they  yet  desire  the 
assurance  in  His  own  words,  and  still  they  do  not  dare 
to  ask,  **  Who  art  thou  ?  "  The  Greek  word  rendered 
**  ask  "  means  to  "  prove,"  "  inquire."  It  is  found  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  ii.  8  and  x.  11 
only.  The  word  rendered  "  durst,"  is  also  not  found 
again  in  St.  John,  but  its  use  in  the  Qosjjels  is — except 
in  the  inst<ance  of  Nicodemus,  "who  went  in  boldly 
unto  Pilate  "  (Mark  xv.  43)— confined  to  the  expression 
of  the  reverence  which  dared  not  question  our  Lord. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xxii.  46;  Mark  xii.  34 ;  Luke  xx.  40.)  In 
all  these  instances  it  is  used  with  a  negative,  and  with 
a  verb  of  inquiry,  as  here. 

(13)  Jesus  then  cometh— i.e.,  from  the  place  where 
they  had  seen  Him  to  the  "  fire  of  coals." 

And  taketh  bread,  and  giveth  them.— Better, 
.  .  .  the  bread — i.e.,  the  bread  of  verso  9.  Again  (comp. 
chap.  XX.  22)  we  are  reminded  of  the  words  used  at  the 
Last  Supper.     (Comp.  Note  on  Luke  xxiv.  30.) 

And  fish  likewise.— Better,  aTid  the  fish  like- 
wise— i.e.,  the  fishes  of  verses  9  and  10. 

(i^)  This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus 
shewed  himself  to  his  disciples.— Better,  .  .  . 
that  Jesus  was  manifested  .  .  . — Comp.  Note  on  verse  1. 
The  writer  is  giving  his  own  witness.  He  passes  over, 
therefore,  the  ap]>earances  to  Mary  Magdalene  and 
others,  and  counting  only  those  "to  the  disciples" — 
to  the  Ten  on  the  first  Easter  day,  and  to  the  Eleven 
on  its  octave  —  gives  this  appearance  as  the  third. 
(Comp.  Note  on  1  Cor.  xv.  5 — 7.) 

(1^)  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son 
of  Jonas. — ^The  better  text  here  and  in  verses  16  and 
17,  is,  Simon,  son  of  John.  The  contrast  of  the  name 
by  which  the  Evangelist  denotes,  and  with  that  by 
which  the  Lord  addresses  Peter,  at  once  strikes  us  as 
significant,  and  the  more  so  because  it  comes  in  a 
context  containing  several  significant  verbal  contrasts. 
Our  Lord's  words  would  seem  to  address  him  as  one  who 


had  fallen  from  the  steadfastness  of  the  Bock-man, 
and  had  been  true  rather  to  his  natural  than  to  his 
apostolic  name.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  L  42,  and 
Matt.  xvi.  17.) 

Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  P--t.e.,  ihm 
these  disciples  who  are  present  here  with  thee.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  add  this  explanation,  but  not  a  few 
English  notes  on  this  verse  explain  the  word  "  these  " 
of  the  fishes,  or  of  the  boats  and  nets,  as  thoug^h  the 
question  was,  **  Lovest  thou  Me  more  than  thy  worldly 
calling?  Art  thou  willing  to  give  up  all  for  Me?'* 
The  obvious  reference  is  to  Peter^s  own  comparison  of 
himself  with  others  in  the  confidence  of  love  which  be 
thought  could  never  fail.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  33; 
Mark  xiv.  29.) 

The  thrice-asked  question  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  have  special  force  in  the  restoration  of  him 
who  had  thrice  denied  his  Lord,  and  now  thrice  declares 
his  love  for  Him,  and  is  thrice  entrusted  with  a  work 
for  £Qm ;  and  we  feel  that  this  interpretation  ^ves  a 
natural  meaning  to  the  emphasis  of  these  verses.  It  may 
not  be  fanciful  to  trace  significance,  even  in  the  external 
circumstances  under  which  the  question  was  asked.  By 
the  side  of  the  lake  after  casting  his  net  into  the  sea 
had  Peter  first  been  called  to  be  a  fisher  of  men  (Matt, 
iv.  19).  The  lake,  the  very  spot  on  the  shore,  the  nets, 
the  boat,  would  bring  back  to  his  mind  in  all  their 
fulness  the  thoughts  of  the  dav  which  had  been  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.  By  the  side  of  the  "fire  of 
ooals  "  (see  Not«  on  chap,  xviii.  18,  the  onlj  other  place 
where  the  word  occurs)  he  had  denied  his  Lord.  As 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  "  fire  of  coals  "  before  him,  and 
he  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  knows 
all  things  (verse  17),  burning  thoughts  of  penitence  and 
shame  may  have  come  to  his  mind,  and  these  may 
have  been  the  true  preparation  for  the  words  which 
follow. 

Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.— 
Peter  uses  a  less  strong  expression  for  love  than  that 
which  had  been  used  by  our  Lord.  The  question  seems 
to  ask,  "Dost  thou  in  the  full  determination  of  the 
will,  in  profound  reverence  and  devotion,  love  Me  ?  "  The 
answer  seems  to  say, "  Thou  knowest  me ;  I  dare  not  now 
declare  this  fixed  determination  of  the  will,  but  in  the 
fulness  of  personal  affection  I  dare  answer,  and  Thou 
knowest  that  even  in  my  denials  it  was  true,  'I  love 
Thee.' " 

He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.— More 
exactly,  little  lambs, 

(16)  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time.— 
The  question  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  fonn, 
except  that  our  Lord  does  not  continue  the  comparison 
"  more  than  these."  He  uses  the  same  word  lor  the 
higher,  more  intellectual  love,  and  Peter  replies  by  the 
same  declaration  of  personal  attachment,  and  the  same 
appeal  to  his  Master  s  knowledge  of  him. 
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unto  him,  Tea,  Lord;  thon  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.  He  saith  nnto  him,  Feed 
my  sheep.  <^'>  He  saith  unto  him  the 
third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  because 
he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 
thou  me  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.     Jesus  saith  tmto  him, 


Feed  my  sheep.  <^>  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee.  When  thou  wast  young, 
thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest :  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee, 
and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest 
not.  <^®)  This  spake  he,  signifying  by 
what    death    he    should    glorify   Goa. 


Feed  my  sheep. — Better,  &e  a  shepherd  of  My  sheep. 
The  Yatican  and  !raris  MSS.  read  "  little  sheep  "  here, 
and  in  the  following  verse.     (See  Note  there.) 

(17)  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time.— Again 
the  qaestion  is  asked«  but  this  time  the  Lord  uses 
PetePs  own  word,  and  His  question  seems  to  sav, 
"  Dost  thon,  in  personal  affection  and  devotion,  really 
lo7e  Me?"  The  third  time,  to  him  who  had  three 
times  denied !  and  this  time  the  love  which  Peter  knows 
has  ever  filled  his  soul  seems  to  be  doubted.  The 
question  cuts  to  the  very  quick,  and  in  the  agony  of  the 
heart  smarting  beneath  the  wound,  he  appeals  m  more 
emphatic  woros  than  before  to  the  all-seeing  eye  that 
could  read  the  very  inmost  secrets  of  his  life,  "  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee." 

Feed  my  sheep. — The  better  reading  is,  probablv, 
little  sheep.  The  difference  is  of  one  letter  only 
{'$rp60ara  and  wpofiaTla^  and  a  mistake  would  therefore  be 
easily  made  bv  a  copyist.  The  diminutive  word  occurs 
nowhere  else  m  Biblical  Greek,  and  is  almost  certainly, 
therefore,  part  of  the  original  text ;  but  whether  it  was 
first  written  here  or  in  verse  16,  or  in  both,  must  with 
our  present  knowledge  be  left  undetermined.  The  order 
of  the  Received  text  is  "  lambs "  (verse  15),  "  sheep " 
(verse  16),  "  sheep  "  (verse  17).  The  Peshito  Synac 
must  have  read  "Iambs,"  "  little  sheep,"  ** sheep **;  and 
tins  is  in  part  supported  by  the  Vulgate,  which  has 
"  agnos,"  "  agnos,"  **  oves,"  and  more  exactly  by  the  Latin 
of  ot.  Ambrose,  who  has  "  agnos,"  "  oviculas,"  "  oves." 
This  would  point  to  a  three-fold  gradation  answering 
to  the  three-fold  question,  and  committing  to  the 
Apostle  8  care  the  Lunbs,  the  little  sheep,  tne  sheep 
of  the  flock  of  Christ.  StiU,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  more  probable  reading  is  lambs,  little  sheep,  little 
sheep,  and  that  the  difiterence  of  thought  is  in  the 
difference  of  the  verbs.  "  Feed  My  lambs ;  be  a  shep- 
herd to  the  weak  ones  of  the  flocK;  feed  these  weak 
ones."  He  who  loved  Christ  is  to  be  like  Christ,  a 
good  shepherd,  giving  his  life  for  the  sheep  who  are 
Christ's.  He  who  had  been  loved  and  forgiven,  held 
np  that  he  might  not  fall,  restored  after  he  had  fallen, 
is  to  be  to  others  what  Christ  had  been  to  him — feed- 
ing men  with  spiritual  truths  as  they  can  bear  them, 
gently  guiding  and  caring  for  those  who  are  as  the 
weak  ones  of  the  flock  through  ignorance,  prejudice, 
wavwardness.  The  chief  work  of  the  chief  Apostle, 
and  of  every  true  apostle  of  Christ,  is  to  win  back  the 
erring,  helpless,  sinful  sons  of  men;  and  the  power 
which  fits  them  for  this  work  is  the  burning  love 
which  quickens  all  other  gifts  and  graces,  and  can 
appeal  to  the  Great  Shepherd  Himself,  **  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee." 
As  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  the  Great  Shepherd's 
words  impressed  themselves  upon  the  Apostle's  mind, 
comp.  1  Fet.  ii.  25. 

(18)  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.— Tliis  jphrase 
is  peculiar  to  St.  Jolm.     (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  i.  52.) 


The  reminder  of  the  verse  contains  three  pairs  of 
sentences  answering  to  each  other : — 
"  Thou  wast  young,"    ....    "  Thou  shalt  be  old ; '* 
"Thou  girdedst  thyself,".    .    .    "Thou   shalt  stretch 

forth  thy  hands,  and  an- 
other shall  gird  thee ;  " 
"  And  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest,"   .    .     .    "And 

carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not." 

Thou  wast  young.— Literally,  thou  to<ist  younaer 
(than  thou  art  now).  Peter  must  have  been  at  tius 
time  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  14)  in  middle  age. 

Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee. — Do  these  words  refer  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter?  Tradition,  from  Tertullian 
downwards  (Scorp.  15 ;  De  Prceser.  35),  states  that  he 
was  crucified,  and,  interpreting  this  prophecy  by  tho 
event,  asserts  that  they  do.  Tertullian  mmself  so  under- 
stood them,  for  he  says,  "Then  is  Peter  girded  by 
another  when  he  is  bound  to  the  cross." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  (1)  the  girding  (with  chains) 
would  precede,  not  follow,  the  crucifixion ;  (2)  it  would 
be  more  natural  to  speak  of  another  stretching  forth 
his  hands  if  the  nailing  them  to  the  cross  is  intended ; 
(3)  the  last  clause,  "  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest 
not,"  could  not  follow  the  stretching  of  the  hands  on 
the  transverse  beam  of  the  cross. 

It  seems  impossible  therefore  to  adopt  the  traditional 
reference  to  crucifixion,  and  we  must  take  the  words, 
"  stretch  forth  thy  hands,"  as  expressing  symbolically 
the  personal  surrender  previous  to  being  girded  by 
another.  To  what  exact  form  of  death  tho  context 
does  not  specify.  We  have  thus  in  the  second  pair 
of  sentences,  as  in  the  first  and  third,  a  complete 
parallelism,  the  stretching  forth  of  the  hands  bein^  a 
part  of  the  girding  by  another,  and  the  whole  bemg 
m  contrast  to  "  Tliou  girdedst  thyself." 

W  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death 
he  should  glorify  God. — These  words  are  a  comment 
by  the  writer,  and  quiie  in  St.  John's  style.  (Comp. 
chaps,  ii.  21 ;  vi.  6 ;  vii.  29;  xii.  33.) 

"  By  what  death,"  or,  more  exactly,  by  what  manner 
of  death  (comp.  chaps,  xii.  33  and  xviii.  32),  indicates 
generally  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  as  distinct  from  a 
natural  death,  without  special  reference  to  the  cruci- 
fixion.    (See  Note  on  last  verse.) 

For  the  phrase  "  glorify  God,"  comp.  chap.  xiii.  31 ; 
xvii.  1 ;  and  see  also  Phil.  i.  20 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  16.  From 
its  occurrence  here  in  connection  with   St.  Peter,  it 

Sassed  into  the  common  language  of  the  Church  for  the 
eath  of  martyrs. 

Follow  me. — It  may  be,  and  the  next  verse  makes 
it  probable,  that  our  Lord  withdrew  from  the  circle  of 
the  disciples,  and  by  some  movement  or  gesture  sig- 
nified to  Peter  that  he  should  follow  Him ;  but  these 
words  must  have  had  for  the  Apostle  a  much  fuller 
moaning.  By  the  side  of  that  lake  he  had  first  heard 
the  command  "Follow  Me"  (Matt.  iv.  19);  when  sent 
forth  on  his  apostleship,  he  had  been  taught  that  to 
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And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  he  saith 
unto  him,  Follow  me.  <'*^  Then  Peter, 
taming  about,  seeth  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  following;*  which  also 
leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and 
*  said,  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth 
thee?  ^21)  Peter  seeing  him  saith  to 
Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man 
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do  f  <">  Jesas  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that 
to  thee?  follow  thou  me.  (^s)  rjf^^ 
went  this  saying  abroad  among  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not 
die :  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  He 
shall  not  die;  but.  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  thai  to  thee? 


follow  Christ  meant  to  take  np  the  cross  (Matt.  x.  38) ; 
it  was  his  words  which  drew  from  Christ  the  utterance, 
'*  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me  "  (Matt.  xvi.  23) ; 
to  his  question  at  the  Last  Supper  came  the  answer, 
"  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now ;  but 
thou  shalt  follow  Me  afterwards  "  (chap.  xiii.  36) ;  and 
now  the  command  has  come  again  with  the  prophecy 
of  martyrdom,  and  it  must  have  carried  to  his  mind  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  follow  the  Lord  in  suffering 
and  death  itself,  and  through  the  dark  path  which 
He  had  trodden  was  to  follow  ffim  to  the  Father*s 
home. 

(20)  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  followiog.--We  must  suppose 
that  St.  Peter  had  retired  with  our  Lord,  and  that  St. 
John  seeing  this  had  followed  at  a  distance.  He  had 
been  the  companion  and  friend  of  St.  Peter  (comp. 
Introdtiction,  p.  371).  More  than  any  other — ^and  this 
is  made  prominent  here — ^he  had  entered  into  close 
communion  with  the  Lord  Himself.  'He  was  called 
the  **  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved "  (comp.  chap.  zx.  2, 
and  IntrodneOon,  p.  375);  he  had  leaned  on  His 
breast  at  supper,  and,  at  a  sign  from  Peter,  had 
asked  who  was  the  tnutor;  he  may  well  think  that 
for  him  too  there  was  some  glimpse  into  the  future, 
some  declaration  of  what  his  path  should  be;  or  in 
that  mingling  of  act  and  thought,  of  sign  and  thiufi^ 
signified,  which  run  all  through  these  verses,  his  fol- 
lowing may  indicate  that  he  too,  though  he  had  never 
dared  to  say  so,  was  ready  to  follow  wherever  the 
Master  went. 

(21)  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  P— The 
motive  prompting  this  question  was  probably  that  of 
loving  inter^  in  the  future  of  his  friend.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  two  friends,  in  the  sadness  of  the 
dark  days  through  which  they  had  passed,  had  talked 
together  of  what  their  Master's  predictions  of  the  future 
meant,  and  had  wondered  what  there  was  in  store  for 
themselves.  They  knew  the  world  was  to  hate  them  as 
it  had  hated  Him,  and  they  never  knew  what  its  hatred 
for  Him  was.  One  of  them  had  learnt  that  he  was  to 
follow  his  Lord  in  death  as  in  life,  and  he  now  sees  the 
other  following  them  as  they  draw  apart  from  the  group, 
and  would  fain  know  the  future  of  his  friend  as  he  knew 
his  own. 

(22)  If  I  wiU  that  he  tarry  tiU  I  come,  what  is 
that  to  thee  P — The  answer  must  be  taken  as  reprov- 
ing the  spirit  which  would  inquire  into  another's  life 
and  work,  with  the  effect  of  weakening  the  force  of  its 
own.  Here,  as  in  all  the  earlier  details  of  St.  Peter's 
life,  his  character  is  emotional,  earnest,  loving,  but 
wanting  in  depth,  and  not  without  self-confidence. 
The  words  "  Follow  Me,"  the  meaning  of  which  he  has 
not  missed,  may  well  have  led  him  to  thoughts  and 
questions  of  wnat  that  path  should  bo,  and  the  truth 
inny  well  have  sunk  into  the  depth  of  his  heart,  there 
io  germinate  and  burst  forth  m  principle  and  act. 
But  he  is  at  once  taken  up  with  otner  thoughts.    He 


is  told  to  follow,  but  is  ready  to  lead.  He  would  know 
and  guide  his  friend's  life  rather  than  his  own.  To 
him,  and  to  all,  there  comes  the  truth  that  the  Father 
is  ihe  husbandman,  and  it  is  He  who  trains  every 
branch  of  the  vine.  There  is  a  spiritual  companion- 
ship which  strengthens  and  helps  all  who  join  in  it ; 
there  is  a  spiritual  guidance  which  is  not  without 
danger  to  the  true  strength  of  him  that  is  led,  nor 
yet  to  that  of  him  who  leads. 

The  word  rendered  "  tarry  '*  is  that  which  we  have 
before  had  for  *'  abide  "  (see  chap.  xii.  34,  and  comp. 
Phil.  i.  25  and  1  Cor.  xv.  6).  It  is  here  opposed  to 
"  Follow  Me  "  (in  the  martyrdom),  and  means  to  abide 
in  life. 

The  phrase,  ^  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,"  is 
one  of  those  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  and  to  which,  therefore,  eveiy 
varietv  of  meaning  has  been  given.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  was  thought  of  iu 
more  than  one  sense.  (Comp.  especially  Kotes  on 
Matt.  xvi.  28  and  Matt.  zxiv. ;  and  see  also  in  this 
Croepel,  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  3.)  The  interpretation 
which  has  foimd  most  support  is  that  which  takes 
the  "coming  of  the  Lord"  to  mean  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  St.  John,  and  perhaps  he  only 
of  the  Apostles,  lived  to  see.  But  tne  context  seems 
to  exclude  this  meaning,  for  the  mistake  of  verae 
23  would  surely  have  been  corrected  by  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  St.  John  had  survived,  and  wrote 
the  Gospel  after,  the  "coming  of  the  Lord."  The 
interpretation  which  the  next  verse  itself  sugsests  is 
that  our  Lord  made  no  statement,  but  expressed  a  sup- 
position, "  If  I  will,"  "If  it  even  be  that  I  will;"  and 
this  both  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek,  and 
corresponds  with  the  remainder  of  our  Lord's  answer. 
He  is  directing  St.  Peter  to  think  of  his  own  future, 
and  not  of  his  friend's;  and  He  puts  a  sapposition 
which,  even  if  it  were  true,  would  not  make  that 
friend's  life  a  subject  for  him  then  to  think  of.  Had 
our  Lord  told  hun  that  St.  John  should  remain  on 
earth  until  £Us  coming,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  then 
He  would  have  given  an  answer,  which  He  dearly 
declined  to  give. 

Follow  thou  me.— The  pronoun  **  thou"  is  strongly 
emphatic.  "  Thy  brother's  lue  is  no  matter  for  thy  care. 
Thy  work  is  for  thyself  to  follow  Me." 

(23)  Then  (better,  therefore)  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  brethren.— For  the  word 
"  brethren  "  comp.  Notes  on  Matt,  xxiii.  8  and  Acts  ix. 
30.  As  a  general  name  for  the  disciples,  it  is  not  else- 
where found  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  have  the  key  to 
it  in  our  Lord's  own  words  to  Mary  Magdalene  (chap. 
XX.  17). 

Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not  die ; 
but.  If  .  .  .  .—The  mistake  of  the  brethren  arose 
from  their  not  attending  to  the  force  of  the  conditional 
particle.  They  took  as  a  statement  what  had  been  said 
as  a  supposition,  and  understood  it  in  the  then  current 
belief  toat  the  Second  Advent  would  come   in  their 
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to  the  Truth  of  the  Record, 


(3*)  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things: 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true. 
<^)  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
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which  Jesns  did,*  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  couldnot  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written.  Amen, 


own  generation.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  xy.  51,  52 ;  1  Thees. 
iv.  17.) 

The  mistake  and  its  correction  are  both  interesting^ 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  date  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
furnish  that  kmd  of  evidence  which  is  xierfectly  natural 
as  a  growth,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  made. 

(1)  The  impression  that  St.  John  would  not  die 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  Second  Adyent  was 
looked  for  as  within  the  limits  of  lifetime.  This 
period  ceased  with  the  first  generation  of  Christians, 
and  the  mistake  would  therefore  point  to  the  close 
of  the  first  century  as  a  limit  beyond  which  the  date  of 
the  Gospel  cannot  be  placed. 

(2)  The  mistake  haying  been  made,  the  obyious 
correction  after  St.  John's  death  would  haye  been 
simply  to  record  that  eyent.  The  correction  of  the 
text  would  place  these  words  within  his  lifetime. 

(2i)  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifleth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things.— 
Comp.  chap.  zx.  30,  31.  As  we  haye  there  the 
formal  close  of  what  seems  to  haye  been  the  original 
Gospel,  we  haye  here  the  formal  close  of  the  epilogue. 
The  words  are,  howeyer,  too  wide  to  be  limited  to  the 
epilogue,  and  clearly  refer  to  all  that  has  preceded. 
They  identify  the  writer  with  the  disciple  just  men- 
tioned, i.e.,  the  disciple  whom  Jesns  loyed,  ana  the  form 
of  the  sentence  implies  that  he  who  wrote  these  things 
was  still  liying,  and  bearing  witness  to  their  truth.  Ke 
is  still  testifying  to  the  thmgs  of  which  he  wrote. 

And  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.— 
Our  first  and  natural  thought  is  that  these  are  not  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  additional 
witness  of  persons  knowmg  him  aod  testifying  to  his 
writing.  It  is  usual  to  explain  the  "  we  Icnow  ^  by 
referring  to  1  John  y.  18,  19,  20 ;  but  the  plural  of  a 
letter  ought  not  to  be  quoted  to  explain  the  plural  in  an 
Idstoric  document,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  natural 
thought  is  the  true  one.    But  though  the  words  are  an 


addition,  they  are  a  contemporaneous  addition  present 
in  eyery  important  MS.  and  yersion,  and  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  original  text.  We  cannot  tell  who  are  the 
persons  whose  words  we  here  read — Andrew  it  may  be, 
or  Philip,  or  some  of  the  seyenty  disciples  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  work  of  Christ,  or  some  of  the 
Ephesian  Church,  as  Aristion  or  John  the  Presbyter, 
who  felt  that  the  Apostle's  personal  character  gaye  the 
stamp  of  truth  to  all  he  said,  and  add  here  the  con- 
yiction  that  all  these  words  were  true.  (Comp.  Inbro^ 
ducUon,  p.  377.) 

(25)  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
which  Jesus  did  .  .  .  .—The  MSS.  eyidence  for  this 
yerse  is  also  so  conclusiye  that  almost  eyery  competent 
editor  inserts  it  in  his  text,  but  it  is  not  f  oimd  in  the 
famous  Sinaitic  Codex.  The  transference  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular — "  We  know "'  (yerse  24), "  I  suppose"  (in 
this  yerse) — ^has  led  to  the  supposition,  which  is  in  eyery 
way  probable,  that  it  is  the  indiyidual  testimony  of  an 
amanuensis  who,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  or  from  knowledge  deriyod  from  the  Apostle 
John  or  from  others,  feels  that  full  beyond  all  human 
thought  as  this  Grospel  is,  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  greater 
fulness.  No  book  could  record,  no  words  could  tell, 
what  that  life  was,  or  what  things  Jesus  did.  The 
disciples  saw  and  belieyed,  and  wrote  these  things  that 
we  may  belieye,  and  in  belieying  may  haye  life  in 
'Sjb  name. 

The  word  "Amen  "  is  not  found  in  the  better  MSS., 
and  in  no  part  of  the  written  text.  It  is  the  natural 
prayer  of  some  copyist,  as  it  is  the  natural  prayer  of 
eyery  deyout  reader  that  the  writer's  purpose  may  be 
fulfilled. 

The  diief  MSS.  haye  a  subscription  appended  to  the 
Gh)epel.  *•  According  to  John  *^  (Vatican) ;  **  Gospel 
according  to  John"  (Sinaitic  [P],  Alexancbine,  Paris, 
Basle);  "Gospel  according  to  John  is  ended;" 
"  Gh)6pel  aocorcong  to  Luke  oegins  "  (Cambridge). 
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*'  Oeschrieben  steht :  *  Im  Antajig  war  das  Wort ! ' 
Hier  stock'  ich  schon  !  Wer  hillt  mir  weiter  fort  ? 
Ich  kann  das  Wort  so  hoch  unmoglich  schatzea 
Ich  muss  68  anders  Ubersetxen 
Wenn  ich  vom  Geiato  recht  erleuchtet  bin. 
Geschrieben  steht :  ' Im  Anfang  war  der  Sinn' 
Bedenke  wohl  die  erstc  Zcile 
Dass  Deine  Feder  sich  nlcht  Ubereile. 
1st  es  der  Sinn,  der  Alios  wlrkt  and  schafft? 
Es  sollte  stehn : '  Im  Anfang  war  die  Kraft  1 ' 
Doch,  auch  indem  ich  dieses  niederschreibe 
Schon  wamt  mich  was,  dass  ich  dabei  nicht  bleibe, 
Mir  hilft  der  Geist!  Auf  ein  mal  seh'ich  Rath 
Und  sohrelbe  getrost :  *  Im  Anfang  war  die  That  I '  * 

—Fauat  von  Goethe. 

Thesk  well-known  lines  are  quoted  here  because  they 
forcibly  express  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossi- 
bility, of  fully  knowing  and  fully  conveying  the  sense 
of  the  term  A6yos  {Logos),  which  in  our  version  is  ren- 
dered **  Word."  To  understand  the  meaning  of  Logos 
is  to  understand  the  Grospel  according  to  St.  John ;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  English  reader 
of  St  John  has  to  encounter  is  that  it  cannot  be  trans- 
lated. Our  own  English  term  *'  Word  "  was  chosen  as 
representing  Verbum,  which  is  found  in  all  the  Latin 
versions,  though  in  the  second  century  both  Sermo 
(discourse)  and  Ratio  (reason)  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  as  renderings.  In  a  Latin  translation  of  Athanasius 
de  IncariMtHone  (1612)  the  rendering  of  Logos  is 
Verbum  et  BatiOf  and  this  presents  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  nearest  English  derivative  is 
"  Logic,"  which  is  from  an  adjective  derived  from  logos ; 
and  we  understand  by  it,  not  an  art  or  science  wnich 
has  to  do  with  words,  but  one  which  has  to  do  with 
thought  and  reason.  The  Greeks  used  logos  in  both 
senses,  and  Aristotle  {Poster.  AncU.  i.  10)  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  "logos  within'' 
(thought)  and  the  "logos  without"  (speech).  The 
Stoics  introduced  the  phrase  logos  endiathetos  {verbum 
mentis)  for  "  thought,  and  logos  prophorikos  {verbum 
oris)  for  "  speech  " ;  and  these  phrases  were  made  pro- 
minent in  the  language  of  theology  by  Philo  Judieus. 
The  term,  then,  is  two-sided,  and  the  English  term 
"  Word  **  not  only  fails  altogether  to  approach  the 
moaning  of  the  "  logos  within '  {verbum  mentis),  but  it 
also  fails  to  represent  the  most  important  part  of  that 
side  of  the  meaning  which  it  does  approach ;  for  the 
"logos  without"  {verbum  oris)  is  speech  or  diBcourse, 
rather  than  the  detached  "  woid." 

The  term  logos  occurs  frequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  sense  of  utterance ;  but  when  used  in  this 
sense  it  differs  from  the  kindred  words  {rhema  and 
epos)  in  that  it  always  has  to  do  with  the  living 
Yoica  It  may  mean  that  which  any  one  said — sc.,  dis- 
course, argument,  doctrine,  narrative,  matter  (about 
which  speech  was  made);  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  often  used  for  reason  (the  faculty),  account  (to  take 
and  to  give),  reckoning,  cause.  St.  John  himself 
uses  the  term  in  this  Gospel  some  thirty-six  times  in 
the  more  general  meaning.     In  the  Prologue  it  is 
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Tis  written :  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word/ 

Here  ani  I  balked :  who  now  can  help  afford? 

The  Word  ?— impossible  so  high  to  rate  It ; 

And  otherwise  must  I  translate  it. 

If  by  the  Spirit  I  am  truly  taught, 

Then  thus :  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Thmtgldf' 

This  first  line  let  me  weigh  completely. 

Lest  my  impatient  pen  proceed  too  fleetlr. 

Is  it  the  Thought  which  works,  creates,  indeed  ? 

*  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power,'  I  read. 
Yet,  as  I  write,  a  warning  is  suggested 
That  I  the  sense  may  not  have  lairlj  tested. 
The  Spirit  aids  me ;  now  I  see  the  light  I 

*  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Act,'  I  write." 

—Bayard  Taylor's  Translatioii. 


used  four  times,  and  in  each  instance  with  reference  to 
the  person  of  our  Lord.  In  1  John  i.  1  (see  Note 
there)  the  phrase  "Word  of  Life"  occurs;  and  in 
1  John  v.  7  the  term  "  Word "  is  found  absolutely, 
but  this  verse  is  not  in  any  MS.  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  Rev.  xix.  13  the  term  "  Word 
of  Qod "  is  found,  and  in  Heb.  iv.  12,  13  (see  Note), 
the  Greek  term  is  found  in  the  sense  "word  of 
Gkid,"  and  "account"  ("with  whom  we  have  to  do**). 
But  the  absolute  use  of  the  term  Logos  in  a  personal 
sense  is  confined  to  the  four  instances  in  the  Prologue 
of  this  (xospel,  and  it  is  this  special  meaning  which  we 
have  to  investigate. 

The  answers  to  our  inquiry  must  be  sought  in  the 
sense  attached  to  the  term  at  the  time  when,  and  by 
the  persons  among  whom,  the  (jrospel  was  written.  lu 
the  opening  verses  of  St.  John  we  are  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  thoughts  and  terms  quite  distinct  from  any 
with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the  earlier  GkMpels ; 
but  they  are  clearly  quite  familiar  to  both  the  writer 
and  his  readera  He  uses  them  without  note  or  com- 
ment, and  assumes  that  they  convey  a  known  and 
definite  meaning.  Now,  there  are  three  circles  in  which 
we  find  these  thoughts  and  terms  then  current : — 

(1)  We  meet  with  the  term  Logos,  expressing  a 
X)erson  or  personified  attribute,  in  the  Gnostic  systems 
which  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century.  In  Basilides  (became  prominent  about  a.d. 
125)  the  Logos  is  the  second  of  the  intelligences  which 
were  evolvel  from  the  Supreme  God — **  Miud  first  is 
bom  of  the  unborn  Father,  from  it  again  Reason 
{Logos)  is  bom;  then  from  Reason,  Prudence;  and 
from  Prudence,  Wisdom  and  Power ;  and  from  Wisdom 
and  Power,  the  Virtues  and  Princes  and  Angc^ls — those 
whom  they  call  *  the  first.'"  (Irenaeus,  i.,  xxiv.  3; 
Oxford  Trans,  p.  72.) 

In  Yalentinus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Christian 
in  earlier  life  (prominent  a.d.  140 — 160),  we  meet  with 
a  more  complicated  development.  The  first  principle 
is  Proarche,  or  Mrst  Beginning;  Propaior,  or  First 
Father ;  Bythos,  or  the  Deep.  He  is  eternal  and  un- 
begott'Cn,  and  existed  in  repose  through  boundless  ages. 
With  Him  there  existed  the  Thought  {Ennoia)  of  His 
mind  who  is  also  called  Grace  and  Silence.  When 
Bythos  willed  topnt  forth  from  Himself  the  banning 
of  all  things,  Thought  conceived  and  brought  forth 
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Understanding  (Nous)  and  Trntb.  Understanding  was 
also  called  Only-begotten  and  Father,  and  was  the 
principle  of  the  whole  Pleroma.  The  Understanding 
produced  Reason  (Logos)  and  Life,  and  from  this  pair 
was  produced  the  Man  and  the  Church.  These  lour 
pairs — ^Deep  (Bythoe)  and  Thought  (Ennoia),  Under- 
standing (Nous)  and  Truth  {Aletheia),  Reason  {Logos) 
and  liiS  (Zoe),  Man  {Anthropos)  and  Church  {Ecclesia), 
form  the  first  Obtave  or  ogdoad.  From  Logos  and  Zoe, 
proceeded  five  pairs,  which  made  the  decad ;  and  from 
Anthropos  and  Ecclesia  six  pairs,  which  made  the 
dodecad.  These  together  constituted  the  thirty  seons. 
There  was  also  an  unwedded  soon  called  Horos  (Boun- 
dary), or  Stavros  (Cross),  who  proceeded  from  Bythos 
ana  Ennoia,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  every 
existence  in  its  proper  place  (Irenseus,  L  1;  Oxford 
Trans,  p.  3  et  seq.).  In  all  this,  and  in  the  names  of 
other  SBons,  as  Comforter^  Faith,  Hope,  Love,  we  have, 
so  far  as  terms  and  expressions  go,  much  that  may 
remind  us  of  the  teaching  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  the 
product  of  a  mind  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and 
blending  it  with  other  systems. 

(2)  We  meet  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  also  in 
the  circle  of  Jewish  thoughts.  Traces  of  it  are  found, 
indeed,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
(Comp.  Pss.  xxxiiL  4, 6 ;  cxix.  89, 105 ;  cvii.  20 ;  cxlvii. 
15,  18 ;  Isa.  xl.  8 ;  Iv.  10, 11 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29.)  We  find 
also  that  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  personified  as  in  Job 
xxviii  12  et  seq.  and  Prov.  viii.  ana  ix.  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books,  Ecclesiasticus  and  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
this  personification  becomes  more  definite.  See  Ecclus. 
i.  1,  4;  xxiv.  9 — ^21,  and  Wisd.  vi.  22— ix.,  and  note 
especially,  ix.  1,  2,  where  "Thy  word"  and  "Thy 
wisdom*'  are  parallels;  ix.  4,  "wisdom,  that  sitteth 
by  Thy  throne ; "  xvi.  12,  "  Thy  word,  O  Lord,  which 
healeth  all  things ; "  xviii.  15,  "  Thine  almighty  word 
leaped  down  from  heaven  out  of  Thy  royal  throne." 
Any  inference  which  we  draw  from  these  books 
must,  however,  be  checked  by  the  fact  that  they 
belonfi^  to  the  border-land  between  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thou^t,  and  that  while  the  Book  of  Wisdom  cannot 
belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  it  may  belong  to  the  first  century  a.d., 
and  was  even  ascribed  to  Philo  himself,  as  we  know 
from  St.  Jerome. 

We  have  foreshadowings  of  the  personal  Word  which 
are  more  distinctly  Jewi3i  in  the  Targums,*  where  the 
Memra  da-Teva  (Word  of  the  Lord)  becomes  almost  a 
synonyni  of  the  divine  name.  "By  Myself  have  I 
sworn  *'  (Gen.  xxii.  16)  becomes  "  By  My  Word  have 
I  sworn."  In  Gen.  xvL  Hagar  sees  the  "  Word  of 
the  Lord"  and  afterwards  identifies  Him  with  the 
"  Shekinah."  So  we  read  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
was  with  Ishmael,  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  with 
Jose^.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  20)  is  thus  read  in 
the  Targnm  of  Oukelos,  "If  the  Mem^a  da-Yeya 
will  be  jnj  help,  and  will  keep  me  in  that  way  in  which 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  wear, 
and  bring  me  again  in  peace  to  my  father's  house,  then 
Memra  da-Yeya  shall  be  my  God."  The  Jerusalem 
Targnm  reads  Memra  da-Yeya  for  the  Angel- Jehovah 


•  TaiKum  means  translation  or  interpretatiotL  The  word 
was  tecnnically  given  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  sprang  up  after  the  Captlvitr,  when  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  olaer  Hebrew.  At 
first  these  Targums  were  oral,  and  writing  them  was  pro- 
hibited. When  written  Targums  first  came  into  existence  is 
unknown.  Zanz  and  others  think  there  were  written  Targums 
on  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  (Comp.  Article  "  Targum,*'  in  Kitto's  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  voL  ill.,  p.  918  e<  seq.) 


in  the  revelation  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  14).  In  Isa.  Ixiii. 
7 — 10,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  reads  the  Memra  for 
the  Angel,  the  Bedeemer,  and  Jehovah;  and  in  Mai. 
iii.  identifies  the  Coming  One  with  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Memra  of  the  Lord.  Dr.  Etheridge 
noted  in  the  Taigum  of  Oukelos,  in  the  Pentateuch 
only,  more  than  150  places  in  which  the  Memra  da- 
Yeya  is  spoken  of.  in  the  later  Targums  it  is  still 
more  frequent. 

(3)  Another  region  of  thought  in  which  we  find 
analogies  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  is  the  Judroo- 
Alexandrine  philosophy,  which  is  represented  by  Fhilo. 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  descended  from  a  priestly  family, 
Philo  was  some  thirty  years  old  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  From  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  he  passed  to  that  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, and  with  such  devotion  that  there  was  a  common 
proverb,  "  Either  Plato  philonises,  or  Philo  platonises." 
lie  drank  not  less  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  other  teachers 
and  in  the  allegorical  mterpretation  of  the  Essenes,  the 
Cabbalists,  and  the  TherapeutsB,  he  found  the  mean 
between  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  his  youth  and  the 
Greek  freedom  of  thought  with  which  he  became 
familiar  in  later  years.  The  dualism  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  the  Biblical  accoimt  of  creation 
were  both  rejected  for  the  Eastern  theory  of  emana- 
tion. He  thought  of  God  as  Eternal  light,  from 
Whom  all  light  comes;  whose  radiance  cannot  be 
gazed  upon  by  human  eyes,  but  which  was  reflected  in 
the  Word,  or,  as  the  Scripture  caUs  it.  Divine  Wisdom. 
This  he  conceived  to  be  not  a  mere  abstraction, 
but  an  emanation,  a  real  existence,  and  a  person. 
He  calls  Him,  for  example,  the  "first  begotten  of 
God,"  "the  Archangel,"  and,  adopting  the  language 
of  the  Stoics  (comp.  p.  552),  the  Logos  Endiatketos. 
From  this  proceeded  a  second  emanation,  the  Logos 
Prophorihos,  which  manifests  the  Logos  Endiathetos, 
and  is  Himself  manifested  by  the  Universe.  The 
Logos  is,  then,  in  the  conception  of  Philo,  the  link 
between  the  Universe  and  Grod,  between  objective 
matter  and  the  spiritual  Light  which  man  cannot 
approach.  On  the  spiritual  side,  the  Loaos  is  spoken 
of  m  terms  which  maxe  it  not  seldom  doubtful  whether 
the  thought  is  of  a  person  or  of  an  idea ;  on  the  material 
side,  the  Logos  is  the  active  reason  and  eneivv,  and 
sometimes  seems  to  be  almost  identified  with  the 
Universe  itself.  The  bridge  passes  imperceptibly  into 
the  territory  on  either  side. 

Such  are,  in  a  few  words,  the  systems  of  thought, 
which  stand  in  relation  more  or  less  appreciable  to  the 
Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Word.  The  question  is,  from 
which,  if  indeed  from  any  one  of  these,  was  the  form 
of  St.  John's  teaching  derived  P 

The  Gnostic  systems  are  excluded  if  our  conclusion 
as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  Gospel  is  valid. 
(Comp.  Introduction,  pp.  372,  376  et  seq,).  They  are 
also  excluded  by  independent  comparison  with  the 
Gospel,  and  thus  they  afford  a  connrmation  of  that 
conclusion.  They  are  in  the  relation  of  the  complex 
to  the  simple,  the  development  to  the  germ.  Any  one 
who  will  carefully  read  the  extract  from  Irenseus 
which  is  given  above  will  find  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  is  describing  a  system  which  may 
natur^ly  enough  have  been  developed  from  St.  John ; 
but  from  whidi  the  doctrine  of  ot.  John  could  not 
have  been  developed.  The  one  is  as  the  stream  flow- 
ing in  all  its  clearness  from  the  fountain ;  the  other  is 
as  the  same  stream  lower  in  its  course,  made  turbid  by 
t!ic  admixture  of  human  thoughts. 

There  remains  the  Judseo- Alexandrine  philosophy,  of 
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wHch  Philo  is  the  leadinir  ropresentative,  and  the 
Hebrew  thoughts  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament 
paraphrases,  and  in  the  deyelopments  of  kiter  Judaism. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  line  between 
these  cannot  be  drawn  vrith  such  clearness  and  certainty 
as  men  generally  seem  to  suppose.  The  Chaldaan 
paraphrases  contain  an  Eastern  element  with  which 
the  nation  was  imbued  during  its  long  cantivity,  and 
Philo  himself  borrowed  much  from  Oriental  modes  of 
thought.  He  was,  moreover,  a  Jew,  and  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  these  very  Targums  were  the  founda- 
tion of  his  mental  training.  His  philosophy  is  arowedly 
based  upon  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  to  bear  in 
mind  also  when  we  sx>eak  of  the  philosophy  of  Philo 
that  no  philosopher  arises  without  a  cause,  or  lives 
without  an  effect.  Philo  represents  a  great  current  of 
thought  which  influenced  himself  and  his  generation, 
and  which  he  deepened  and  widened.  Of  that  current 
Alexandria  and  Ephesus  were  the  two  great  centres, 
the  former  specially  representing  Judaism  in  contact 
with  the  freer  thought  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
specially  representing  Judaism  in  contact  with  the  theo- 
Sophies  of  Asia,  but  both  meeting  and  permeating  each 
other  in  these  great  cities.  (Comp.  Introduction,  p.  376. ) 
We  have  to  think,  then,  of  St.  John  as  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  and  the  paraphrases 
which  explained  them,  and  accustomed  from  chddhood 
to  hear  of  the  Memra  da-Yeya,  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  representative  of  Qod  to  man.  Through  the 
teaching  of  the  Baptist  he  is  led  to  the  Christ,  and  during 
the  whole  of  Christ's  ministry  learns  the  truth  that  He 
only  had  seen  the  Father,  ana  was  the  Apostle  of  God 
to  the  world.  After  Christ's  death  the  Resurrection 
strengthens  every  conviction  and  removes  every  doubt. 
The  presence  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  brings  back  the 
words  He  had  given  them  as  a  revelation  from  (xod, 
and  quickens  the  soul  with  the  inspiration  which  gives 
the  power  to  understand  them.  Then  the  Apostle  goes 
forth  to  his  work  as  a  witness  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  for  half  a  century  fulfils  this  work.  Then 
he  writes  what  he  so  many  times  had  told  of  Christ  s 
words  and  Christ's  works.  He  is  living  in  the  midst 
of  men  round  whom  and  in  whom  that  current  of 
Judsdo- Alexandrine  thought  has  been  flowing  for  two 
generations.    He  hears  men  talking  of  the  Beginning, 


of  Logos,  of  Life,  of  Light,  of  Pleroma,  of  Shekinah, 
of  Omy-Begotten,  of  Grace,  of  Truth,  and  he  prefixes 
to  his  Gospel  a  short  preface  which  declares  to  them 
that  all  these  thoughts  of  theirs  were  but  shadows  of 
the  true.  There  was  a  Being  from  all  eternity  i^e  to 
face  with  God,  and  that  Being  was  the  true  Logos,  and 
He  was  not  only  with  God,  but  was  Grod.  By  Him  did 
the  universe  come  into  existence.  Li  Him  was  Life  and 
the  Light  of  men — ^the  true  ideal  Light  which  lighteth 
eveiT^man.  And  not  only  was  that  Logos  truly  God, 
but  He  was  truly  man ;  the  Licamation  was  the  answer 
to  the  problem  which  their  systems  of  thought  had 
vainly  tried  to  fathom.  The  Logos,  on  the  spiritual 
side,  from  eternity  God ;  on  the  material  side,  m  time, 
become  flesh:  tlus  was  the  answer  which  Philo  had 
dimly  forecast.  He  was  the  Shekinah  tabernacled 
among  men,  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  Only- 
Begotten.  Li  Him  was  the  Pleroma.  By  Jesus 
ChrLst  came  Grace  and  Truth.  No  man  had  ever  seen 
the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  the  presence  of  God,  but 
the  Onlv-Begotten  was  the  true  Interpreter,  declaring 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  to  maji. 

Such  is  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Word.  Shap- 
ing itself,  as  it  must  have  done,  if  it  was  to  be  under- 
stood at  Ephesus  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century,  in 
the  then  current  forms  of  thought,  and  in  the  then 
current  terms,  it  expresses  in  all  its  fulness  the  gresi 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  It  has  bridged  for  ever  the 
g^f  between  God  and  man  in  the  person  of  One  who 
is  both  God  and  man;  and  this  union  was  possible 
because  there  is  in  man  a  "logos  within" — treason, 
thought,  conscience ; — ^because  there  is  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  that  which  is  capable  of  oommunion 
with  God. 

[This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction,  and  in  a  verv  convenient  form  in 
Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  and  Westcott's  Introduc- 
tion. Lucke's  treatment  of  it  (Ed.  3,  voL  i.,  p.  249 
et  ««a.)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  ms  in- 
valuaole  Commentary.  See  also  Domer,  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.,  especially  Mr.  Simon's 
Appendix,  p.  327  ei  seq,,  Eng.  Trims. ;  Mansers  article 
"  Pnilosophy,"  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Encyclopcedia,  vol.  iii., 
p.  520  et  seq. ;  Etheridge,  l}ranslati<ms  of  the  Targums 
on  the  Pentctteuch,  p.  14  et  seq."] 


EXOUKSUS  B:    SOME  VAKIATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT  OP  ST.   JOHN'S  GOSPEL. 


It  has  often  been  found  necessarv  in  the  preceding 
Notes  to  refer  to  readings  differing  from  the  Receivea 
text,  on  which  our  Authorised  version  is  based.  To 
justify  or  discuss  these  in  any  degree  of  fulness  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume;  but  it 
may  be  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  importance,  to  give,  in 
two  or  three  typical  cases,  an  outline  of  the  method  by 
which  the  results  are  obtained. 

Chap.  i.  18. — ^The  Authorised  version  reads  here, 
" the  only  begotten  Son*'  and  the  Received  text,  upon 
which  it  is  based,  has  6  fioifoytifhs  vios.  But  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  find  the  reading 
tioyoy€V7is  0€hs — "  only  begotten  Ghd  " — which  has  at 
least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  claim  to  be  considered 
the  original  text. 

The  external  evidence,  judged  by  the  testimony  of 
MSS.,  of  versions,  and  of  quotations  in  extant  works, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  in  favour  of  the  reading,  "  only 
begotten  God/* 


Of  the  chief  uncial  MSS.  (comp.  p.  xvi.\  the  Sinaitic, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Codex  Ephraem  at  Paris,  support 
it ;  while  against  it  are  the  Alexandrian  MS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  reading  of  Codex  Ephzaem 
from  the  hand  of  a  later  scribe.  The  preponaerance 
in  weight  is,  however,  much  greater  than  it  seems  to  be 
numerically. 

Of  the  versions  the  Revised  Syriac  (Peehito),  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  the  ^tbiopic  (P). 
read  "only  begotten  God."  All  the  Latin  versions, 
the  Curetonian,  Philoxenian  (not  the  margin)  and 
Jerusalem  Syriac,  the  Goorgian,  Sclavonic,  Armenian. 
Arabic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  read  "  the  only  begotten 
Son."  The  Revised  Syriac  must  here  be  regarded 
as  having  special  weight  from. the  fact  that  its  evi- 
dence agrees  with  that  of  MSS.  from  which  it  usually 
differs. 

Of  the  Esthers  "only  begotten  God"  is  read  ce^ 
tainly  bv  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origea* 
Epiphamus,  Didymus  de  Trinitate,  Basil,  Qregoiy  of 
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Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  **  The  only  begotten  Son  " 
is  read  by  Eosebins,  Athanasins,  ChrysoBtom,  Theodore 
of  Mopsnestia,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  from  Ter- 
tnUian  downwards.  The  nncertaiu  text  of  many  of  the 
Fathers  makes  their  witness  doubtful ;  but  this  at  least 
seems  clear,  that  the  decided  weight  of  Patristic  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  "  only  begotten  God."  Tregelles  lays 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  Arius  adopted  this  reading, 
but  it  must  be  observed  that  Arius  very  likely  con- 
sidered "  Grod,"  as  here  used,  in  a  secondary  sense,  and 
80  might  have  regarded  the  passage  as  latently,  though 
not  on  the  surface,  favouring  his  own  views. 

The  external  evidence  being  thus  in  favour  of  "  only 
begotten  Qod,"  we  have  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
any  sufficient  ground  on  which  it  can  be  set  aside.  We 
are  at  once  met  by  the  fact  that  the  term  is  unique,  and 
therefore,  it  is  often  said,  not  likely  to  occur ;  whereas 
**the  only  begotten  Son"  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
occurs  in  St.  John  in  chap.  iii.  16, 18,  and  1  John  iv. 
19.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  what  is  unnatural 
to  us  woidd  have  been  so  to  copyists  and  translators ; 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  an  unusual  term  strongly 
supported  by  external  evidence  is  of  weight  just  in 
proportion  as  the  term  is  unusual.  Nor  need  a  unique 
term  be  a  matter  of  suspicion  in  this  Prologue,  where 
we  have  found  so  much  that  is  not  paralleled  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.     (Oomp.  Excursus  A.) 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  "  only  begotten 
Son"  may  have  been  changed  into  "only  begotten 
God  "  from  a  dogmatic  bias.  We  have  seen  that  Only 
Begotten  (Monogenea)  was  one  of  the  sdous  in  the 
Ogdoad  of  Yalentinus  (p.  553) ;    but  there  was  the 

greatest  care  to  separate  the  sBons  from  the  original 
ythos,  and  no  copyist  in  the  Yalentinian  interest  would 
have  applied  the  term  "  God  "  to  the  "  Only  Begotten." 
Unique  as  the  term  was,  and  unknown  to  Christian 
orthodoxy,  no  copyist,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
ventured  to  adopt  it  in  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

A  priori  reasons  would  seem,  then,  to  unite  with 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  unfamiliar  reading, 
"  only  begotten  God."  We  find  it  beyond  all  question 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
almost  im^ssible  to  believe  that  it  was  of  set  purpose, 
and  quite  mipossible  to  believe  that  it  was  by  accident, 
read  instead  of  "only  begotten  Son,"  and  the  onlv 
alternative  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  original  Gospel. 
The  doubtful  word  was  probably  written^with  the  usual 
contraction,  in  the  uncud  characters,  ec  (8EOC),  and 
this  was  read  by  copyists  as  the  more  familiar  YC  (Tioc ); 
and  thus  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  article,  "  only  begotten  God  "  passed  into 
"  the  only  bep^tten  Son,*^  and  the  original  text  passed 
into  an  oblivion,  from  which  it  has  never  been  rescued. 

But  although  the  term  "only  begotten  God"  is 
unfamiliar  to  us,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the 
Prologue,  the  very  central  idea  of  which  is  that  the 
Logos  was  with  God,  and  was  God.  The  eternal 
Sonship  of  the  Logos  is  expressed  in  the  parallel 
sentence  "in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  and  m  this 
term  "only  be^tten  God"  the  Prologue  repeats 
emphatically  at  its  conclusion  the  text  with  which  it 
opened:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the 
Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 
The  omission  of  the  article  gives  the  sentence  a 
meaning  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  in  translation, 
but  which  in  Greek  makes  the  term  "  only  begotten 
G^od  "  an  assertion — "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time;  only  begotten  Grod  as  He  is,  He  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 

[Comp.  for  fuller  information  on  this  important  read 
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ing  Professor  Abbot's  articles  in  the  Andover  BibliO' 
theca  Sacra  (Oct.  1861),  and  Unitarian  Review  (June, 
1875),  and  Professor  Drummond  in  Theological  Review 
(Oct.  1871).  There  is  an  elaborate  and  careful  note 
based  on  Professor  Abbot's  article  in  Alford*s  Com- 
meniary,  in  loco.  He  decides  for  the  Heceived  text, 
which  is  followed  also  by  Wordsworth  (but  without 
any  note  on  the  reading),  Tischendorf,  and  Scrivener. 
Tregelles,  on  the  other  hand,  reads  "only  begotten 
God,"  which  is  also  adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 
The  remarkable  Dissertation  upon  it,  read  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Hort  in   1876,  will 

Eerhaps  turn   the    current  of   thoughtful  opinion  in 
ivour  of  the  reading  he  advocates.] 

Chap.  vii.  53— viii.  12.— This  section  illustrates  a 
critical  question  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  Wo 
have  in  the  Received  text  no  less  than  twelve  verses 
which,  by  the  admission  of  aU  competent  authorities, 
have  no  valid  claim  to  be  considered  part  of  the  Grospel 
according  to  St.  John.  They  are  found  in  no  Greek 
MS.  earUer  than  the  sixth  century;  they  are  not  an 
original  part  of  any  of  the  oldest  versions ;  they  are 
not  quoted  as  by  St.  John  before  the  last  half  ca  the 
fourth  century. 

The  external  evidence  leaves,  therefore,  no  room  for 
doubt  that  they  are  an  interpolation,  and  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Notes  upon  the  passages,  this  is  entirely 
borne  out  bv  the  matter  and  style  of  the  verses  them- 
selves, and  by  the  break  which  they  cause  in  the  narra- 
tive. At  the  same  time  they  leave  the  impression, 
which  becomes  more  vivid  on  every  fresh  study  of  the 
section,  that  they  are  a  genuine  record  of  an  incident 
in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  writer  in  the  early  Church  to  liavo 
risen  so  far  above  the  ordinary  feeling  upon  such  a 
question ;  and  their  whole  tone  is  that  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  not  of  the  words  of  man. 

But  if  they  are  the  words  of  Christ,  and  yet  not 
part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  how  did  they  come  to  be 
inserted  in  this  place  P  We  must  remember,  as  this 
Grospel  itself  reminds  us,  that  we  have  no  complete 
record  of  the  works  and  words  of  Christ,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  many  incidents  treasured  in  the 
memory  of  the  first  disciples  which  have  not  come  down 
to  us.  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  35,  and  Note  there.)  We 
know  from  Eusebius  that  many  such  incidents  were 
narrated  in  the  five  books  of  Fapins,  who  thus  gives 
his  own  purpose  and  plan  : — "  I  shall  not  regret  to 
subjoin  to  my  interpretations  also,  for  your  oenefit, 
whatsoever  I  have  at  any  time  accurately  ascer- 
tained and  treasured  up  in  my  memory,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  elaers,  and  have  recorded  it  in 
order  to  give  additional  confirmation  to  the  truth  by 
my  testimony.  For  I  have  never,  like  many,  deliglit^Ml 
to  hear  those  that  tell  many  things,  but  those  that 
teach  the  truth;  neither  those  that  record  foreign 
precepts,  but  those  that  are  given  from  the  Lord 
to  our  faith,  and  that  came  from  the  truth 
itself.  But  if  I  met  with  any  one  who  had  been 
a  follower  of  the  elders  anywhere,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  inquire  what  were  the  declarations  of  the 
elders;  what  was  said  by  Andrew,  Peter,  or  Philip; 
what  by  Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any  other 
of  the  aisciples  of  our  Lord ;  what  was  said  by  Aristion 
and  by  the  presbyter  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord ;  for 
I  do  not  think  that  I  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
books  as  from  the  living  voice  of  those  that  are  still 
surviving "  (Euseb.  Eccles,  Hist,  iii.,  xxxix. ;  Baerster*s 
Trans.,  p.  142).     At  the  end  of   ihe   same   chapter 
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Eusebins  Bays, "  He  also  gives  another  Matory,  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  accused  of  many  sins  before  the 
LordJ'  The  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  the  in- 
cident in  the  present  paragraph,  and  in  it  we  have  the 
probable  key  to  the  insertion  here.  A  copyist  would 
write  the  section  from  Papias  in  the  margin  of  his  MS., 
perhaps,  as  Ewald  suggests,  to  illustrate  the  statement, 
"  Te  judge  after  the  flesh ;  I  judge  no  man "  (chap, 
yiii.  14) ;  and  from  the  margin  it  found  its  way,  as  other 
such  passages  did,  into  the  Cambridge  and  other  MSS. 
Adopted  from  the  margin,  it  would  be  placed  in  the  text 
where  there  was  space  for  it  on  the  page  of  the  MS., 
and  this  would  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in 
different  positions ;  for  it  is  placed  by  one  MS.  after 
chap.  yii.  06 ;  by  several  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel ;  by 
four  important  cursives  at  the  end  of  Luke  xxi.  The 
copyists  felt,  then,  that  it  was  an  incident  which  should 
have  a  place  in  their  MSS.,  but  they  felt  free  to  decide 
chat  place  at  their  own  discretion. 

Augustine  held  that  the  passage  had  been  omitted 
on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  encouragement  it  gave 
to  lax  views,  and  this  position  has  been  maintained  by 
others  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, account  (1)  for  the  fact  that  chap.  vii.  53  is  part 
of  the  doubtful  passa^ ;  (2)  the  great  variations  of 
place  and  of  reamngs  m  the  MSS.  where  it  is  found ; 
(3)  the  intern^  differences  of  matter  and  style. 

[Comp.  Scrivener*s  New  Testament  Criticism,  Ed.  2, 
p.  530  et  aeq, ;  Alf  ord's  note  in  loco,  in  which  he  incor- 
porates the  results  of  Liicke's  full  discussion ;  Lightfoot, 
in  Contemporary  Review,  Oct.  1875.] 

Chap,  zviii.  1. — This  is  a  variation  of  another  kind, 
and  one  of  little  practical  importance,  except  that  the 
Received  text  has  furnished  ground  for  one  of  the 
instances  quoted  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  writer 
was  not  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  It  is  of  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  way  in  which  various-readings  have  arisen. 

Our  Authorised  version  has  "the  brook  Cedron," 
departing  from  the  Received  text,  which  has  the  article 
in  the  x^ural,  and  must  be  rendered  "  the  brook  (or. 


more  exactly,  ihe  wintet-iorrefiU)  of  the  cedars."  The 
article  is,  however,  in  the  singular  in  the  Alexandrian 
MS.,  which  supports  the  Auuiorised  version,  and  this 
reading  is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Schok,  Lachnumn, 
and  Meyer.  The  Sinaitic  and  Cambridge  MSS.  have 
both  the  article  and  the  substantive  in  uie  singular — 
"  the  brook  Cedrus,"  or  "  the  brook  of  the  cedar  — and 
this  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf  (Ed.  8).  The 
Vatican  MS.,  and  a  later  correction  of  the  Sinaitle 
MS.,  read  with  the  Received  text  "  the  brook  of  the 
cedars,"  and  this  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Alford, 
TregeUes,  and  Westcott  and  Hort. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  reading,  "  the  brook  of 
the  cedars,"  has  most  external  support.  But  against 
it  is  the  fact  that  both  the  other  texts  agree  in  r^uling 
the  singular  article.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  original  text  was  rov  Kt9p^¥  (the  I^edron) — t.e.,  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  torrent  {Kidron),  meaning  "black" 
or  "  dark,"  was  written  in  Greek  letters.  But  this 
termination  of  the  substantive  would  seem  to  a  Greek 
copyist  like  a  genitive  plural  (iciBpuy),  for  the  uncial 
MoS.  would  have  no  accents,  and  he  would  make  the 
article  agree  with  it,  reading  rSy  K^hptcy  ("of  the  cedars "). 
Another  copyist  would  do  just  the  opposite,  changing 
the  number  of  the  substantive  to  Agr^^  with  the 
article,  and  reading  tov  nitpov  ('*  of  the  Oedrus,"  or  "  of 
the  cedar'O-  ^t^  this  way  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian 
MS.,  which  is  adopted  in  the  Autnorised  version,  ex- 
plains, on  the  one  band,  how  that  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Cambridge  MSS.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  that 
of  the  Vatican  MS.,  would  arise ;  and  bein^  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  explains  the  others,  it  probably 
represents  the  original  text. 

There  is  in  any  case  no  foundation  for  the  argument 
that  the  writer  was  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  tor  even 
if  the  true  reading  be  "of  the  cedars"  {rS»¥  it4ipo§r)  a 
Jew  may  have  chosen  it  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word 
from  its  similarity  in  sound.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  2  Sam.  xv.  23  the  word  occurs  twice 
(once  in  the  Hebrew  and  English),  i,e,,  as  an  appellative 
and  as  a  proper  name.    Gomp.  1  Kings  xv.  13  (LXX). 


EXCURSUS   0:    THE   SACRAMENTAL   TEACHING   OF   ST.   JOHN'S   GOSPEL. 


The  Fourth  Gospel  oontuns  no  record  of  the  institution 
of  Holy  Baptism  or  of  the  Eucharist.   This  will  not  sur- 

Erise  us  if  we  remember  that  it  belonged  to  a  generation 
kter  than  the  journeys  and  letters  01  St.  Paul,  in  which 
we  find  that  both  sacraments  had  become  part  of  the 
regular  life  of  the  Church.  That  which  was  constant 
and  undoubted,  and  was  part  of  the  gospel  wherever 
it  was  proclaimed,  and  in  the  formularies  of  which  the 
very  words  of  institution  were  preserved,  needed  not  to 
be  told  again.  But  that  which  is  not  told  is  assumed. 
Like  the  Transfiguration,  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane, 
the  Ascension,  both  sacraments  are  more  than  recorded ; 
they  are  interwoven  in  the  very  texture  of  the  Grospel. 
The  discourse  with  Nicodemus  in  chap.  iii.  and  the 
discourse  in  the  synagogrne  at  Canemaum  in  chap,  vl 
could  not  have  been  written  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  without  being  understood  by  the  writer,  and 
vrithont  being  intended  to  be  understood  by  the  readers, 
as  discourses  on  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  In 
the  Notes  on  these  chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  out  their  true  meaning  in  detail,  and  to  these 
the  reader  is  referred.  Nor  are  we  concerned  here  with 
the  controversies  which  in  after  ages  have  gathered 
xound  these  centres.    All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 


point  out  that  the  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  general  interpretation  of  the  chapters  as  a 
whole  have  arisen  from  reading  them  with  precon- 
ceived convictions  as  to  their  meaning,  and  from  con- 
founding things  which  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
It  may  be  granted  that  no  one  who  heard  the  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  could  understand  it  of  the  solemn 
institution,  miich  was  still  in  the  future,  and  then  wholly 
outside  any  possibility  of  current  thought ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  discourse  was  not  intended  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  events  and  words  of  the  Last  Supper.  It  takes  its 
place  among  the  manv  things  which  the  disciples  after- 
wards remembered  uiat  He  had  said  unto  them,  and 
believed  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesns 
had  said.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap.  ii.  22.)  The 
conclusion  that  the  words  have  no  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  would  require  the  statement,  not  that  the 
disciples  could  not  understand  them  at  the  time,  bnt 
that  Jesus  Himself  did  not ;  and  no  one  who  is  prepared 
to  admit  that  to  Him  the  future  was  as  the  present, 
and  that  when  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life," 
"  Exc>ept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  He  knew  that  He 
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woTild  also  take  bread  and  break  {{•,  and  say,  "  This  is 
My  body,  which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  Me ; "  and  would  take  the  cup,  and  say, 
*'  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is 
shed  for  you,"  can  doubt  that  He  taught  in  word  at  the 
one  Passover  that  which  He  taught  in  act  and  word  at 
the  other.  It  may  be  granted,  again,  that  when  St.  John 
heard,  with  or  from  ^icodemus,  of  the  new  birth  which 
was  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  may  have  asked,  as 
the  teacher  of  Israel  did,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?  " 
but  the  statement  that  the  discourse  does  not  apply  to 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  inconsistent  with  the 
commission  to  the  Apostles  to  baptise  all  nations,  and 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  history  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  must  have  brought  to  the  writer's 
mind  in  all  its  fulness  what  the  meaning  of  the 
spiritual  bii'th  was.  It  may  be  granted  that  these 
truths,  as  they  were  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  were 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  who  heard  them,  and 
that  the  teaching  of  these  chapters  is  inconsistent  with 
the  degree  of  faith  and  spiritual  receptivity  which  even 
at  the  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  round  in  the  circle 
of  the  Apostles ;  but  we  are  to  remember  once  more  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  this  very  Gospel 
itself  promised  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  that  in 


the  person  of  him  who  records  the  promise  there  is 
the  evidence  that  it  had  been  fulfilled. 

We  have  seen  in  chap.  xx.  22,  23,  how  the  Apostle 
thinks  of  the  act  of  breathings  on  the  disciples,  with 
which  Jesus  accompanied  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  power  to  remit  sins,  as  itself  a  sacramental  sign ; 
and  throughout  the  Gospel  we  have  seen  how  he 
regards  every  work  of  Jesus  as  a  sign  of  a  spiritual 
reality  beyond.  The  whole  Gospel  is,  so  to  speak, 
sacramental.  The  Word  became  Hesh,  and  the  whole 
life  in  the  flesh  was  a  manifestation  which  the  physical 
eye  could  look  upon  and  the  physical  ear  could  hear, 
that  by  means  of  these  senses  the  human  spirit  may 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  m  whose 
image  it  was  made.  The  spiritual  was  manifested  in 
material  form,  that  in  it  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
embodied  in  material  form  may  have  communion  with 
God.  Every  word  and  work  was  "  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,"  and  at 
the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote  two  of  these  signs 
were  speciaUy  regarded  bv  the  Church  as  those  "  or- 
dained by  Christ  Himself  as  a  means  whereby  we 
receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof." 
(Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 29 ;  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark 
xiv.  22—26 ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20 ;  Acts  iL  46 ;  1  Cor.  xL) 


EXCURSUS   D:    THE   DISCOURSES   IN   ST.   JOHN'S   GOSPEL. 


No  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  Grospel  has  been 
more  strongly  felt  by  those  who  accept  the  authenticity, 
or  more  cogently  urged  by  those  who  reject  it,  than  the 
way  in  which  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  differ  from  the  shorter 
detached  sayings  and  parables  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar in  the  Synoptists.  "  Ilfautfaire  un  choix"  says 
M.  Renan,  "  si  Jesus  parlait  comme  le  veut  Maithieu, 
il  iCa  pu  parler  comme  le  veui  Jean,*"*  This  is  not 
all ;  for  not  only  are  these  discourses  of  Jesus  unlike 
those  of  the  earlier  Gospels,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel 
preserves  unity  of  style,  whether  Jesus  is  speaking, 
or  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  writer  himself.  Further, 
while  this  style  widely  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier 
Gkispels,  it  ve^  clearly  resembles  that  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John. 

This  difference  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  at  once 
admitted  by  every  candid  inquirer;  but  M.  Renan's 
inference  will  not  follow  unless  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for.  It  may  be  assumed 
here  that  the  arguments  of  the  Iwtroduction  have  led 
the  reader  to  think  that  the  Johannine  Authorship  of 
the  Gospel,  is,  at  least,  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
The  writer  claims,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  374),  to  be 
an  eye-witness  and  to  have  seen  and  heard  that  which 
he  records,  and  others  give  their  sanction  to  the  claim. 
It  follows,  therefore,  even  if  all  that  has  been  said 
about  these  discourses  and  their  difference  from  those 
of  the  Synoptists  can  be  established,  that  we  have 
nothing  more  than  a  difficulty  which  our  igfnorance 
cannot  explain;  but  this  cannot  weigh  against  the 
position  which,  on  so  many  other  grounds,  has  been 
established.  But  is  the  £fference — great  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is — whoUy  inexplicable,  or,  indeed,  greater 
than  under  all  the  circumstances  we  have  a  nght  to 
expect? 

(1)  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  ground  common  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
earlier  three  is  much  greater  than  it  is  often  supposed 
to  be.     The  following  parallels  arc  given  that  the 


reader  may  conveniently  estimate  it.  The  texts  may 
be  found  quoted  in  parallel  columns  in  Grodet  and 
Luthardt;  and  the  weight  of  their  cumulative  testi- 
mony can  be  felt  only  by  one  who  will  carefully  compare 
them. 

Matt,  xxvi  61,  xxvii  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  58, 
xvi.  29. 

Mark  xvi.  16. 

Matt.  xiii.  57 ;  Mark  vL  4. 

Matt.  ix.  6 ;  Mark  ii.  9 ;  Luke  v.  24. 

Matt.  xiv.  27 ;  Mark  i.  50. 

Matt.  V.  6 ;  Luke  vi.  21. 

Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 

Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Luke  x.  22. 

Matt,  xxvi  12 ;  Mark  xiv.  8. 

Matt.  xxvi.  11 ;  Mark  xiv.  7. 

Matt.  X.  39,  and  xvi.  25 ;  Mark  viii.  85; 
Luke  ix.  14. 

Matt.  xxvi.  38 ;  Mark  xiv.  24. 

Matt,  xi  27. 
and  XV.  20 ;  Matt.  x.  24 ;  Luke  vi  40. 

Matt.  X.  40 ;  Luke  x.  16. 

Matt.  xxvi.  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  18. 

Matt.  xxvi.  34;   Mark  xiv.  30;  Luke 
xxii.  34. 

xiv.  18 ;    Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

—   28;    Mark  xiii.  32. 

—   31;    Matt.  xxvi.  46. 

XV.  21 ;    Matt.  X.  22. 

xvi.  32;    Matt.  xxvi.  31 ;  Mark  xiv.  27. 

xvii.  2 ;     Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

xviii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 

—    17;   Matt,  xxvii  11;   Mark  xv.   2;  Luke 

xxiii:  3. 

XX.  23 ;  Matt.  xvi.  19,  and  xviii.  18. 

The  passages  in  Matt.  xi.  25 — ^27  and  xv.  13  and 
Luke  X.  22  should  be  specially  noticed,  as  containing 
thoughts  like  those  which  meet  us  in  St.  John. 

(2)  If  we  accept  the  common  belief  that  our  Lord 
spoke  in  the  current  Syro-ChaJdaic,  then  the  discourses 


Chap,  ii  19 ; 

iiil8; 
iv.  44; 
V.  8; 
vi.  20; 

—  35; 
-37; 

—  46; 
xii.  7; 

—  8; 

—  25; 


—  27 

...        n 

xiu.  3 

—  16 

—  20 

—  21 

—  38 
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of  the  Greek  Gospels  are  translations,  and  a  trans- 
lator's own  style  naturally  impresses  itself  upon  his 
work. 

(3)  The  scene  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  for  the  most 
part,  Jerusalem;  that  of  the  Synoptists  is  Galilee.  In 
the  one  case  our  Lord  is  chiefly  addressing  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  Rabbis  and  elders;  in  the  other  case 
He  is  chiefly  addressing  the  multitudes  of  Galilee, 
peasants  ana  fishermen,  who  flocked  to  hear  Him.  It 
is  true  that  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  discourses 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  delivered  in  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  (chap.  vi.  59),  but  in  this  discourse  it 
is  the  hierarchical  party  ("the  Jews,"  see  Noto  on 
chap.  i.  19)  who  murmur  at  Him,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  discourse  is  chiefly  addressed.  Is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  discourses  greater  than  that  between  a 
University  sermon  of  a  distinguished  teacher,  and  the 
address  delivered  in  a  village  church  or  in  the  open 
air  by  the  same  man  ? 

(4)  We  possess  no  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
full.  The  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  an  historical  reaumSj  a  fragment  of  a  great  whole, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  produced  (chaps,  xx.  30, 
31 ;  xxi.  24,  25).  We  read  it  m  detached  portions,  and 
think  of  it  as  representing  the  teaching  of  the  minis- 
terial life  of  Cmrist;  but  we  seldom  realise  that  the 
whole  of  the  teaching  which  we  have  would  have 
occupied  but  a  few  hours  in  delivery,  whilst  it  is 
set  in  an  historical  framework  which  extends  over 
months  and  years.  Now,  in  making  a  summary 
of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  each  writer  should  have  chosen  such  portions 
as  fell  in  with  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  the 
depth  of  his  own  perception,  and  the  special  object 
in  writing  which  he  himself  had  in  view.  And  as 
nothing  is  more  natural,  so  nothing  can  be  more  provi- 
dential than  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  should  be  thus 

S reserved  as  it  presented  itself  to  minds  of  widely- 
iffering  types,  wno  are  representatives  of  the  differin?? 
thoughts  and  culture  of  every  age.  From  this  it 
results  that  the  peasant  and  the  fisherman,  the  scribe 
and  the  scholar,  in  all  places  and  in  all  times,  alike  find 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  truth  that  satisfies  the  soul. 

(5)  The  unity  of  style  in  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  similarity  between  that  of  the  Gk>8pel 
and  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  must  be  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  reader.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  style  is 
whofly  St.  John's.  Surely  we  may  believe  rather  that 
the  loving  and  beloved  disciple,  who  in  closest  intimacy 
drank  o{  his  Master's  spirit  and  listened  to  His  words. 


cauglit  in  some  degree  the  very  form  in  which  that 
Master  spoke.  The  difiiculty  felt  as  to  the  unity  of 
style  is  in  truth  an  argument  of  no  small  weight  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity.  No  criticism  has  been  able 
to  dismember  this  Gospel,  and  assign  part  to  one  writer 
and  part  to  another.  It  stands  or  falls  as  a  whole,  and 
the  conviction  which  comes  from  the  stndy  of  individual 
parts  applies  therefore  to  every  part.  The  unity  of  style 
with  that  of  the  Epistle  enables  us  to  add  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle 
(comp.  Introduction  to  it)  to  the  general  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Gospel. 

(6)  Still  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
subjective  element  in  the  discourses  recorded  in  the 
Fourth  Grospel:  they  cannot  have  been  stored  in  the 
mind  of  the  beloved  disciple  for  fifty  years  without 
bearing  the  impress  of  that  mind,  fie  cannot  have 
written  in  Ephesus  at  the  close  of  the  first  century 
without  being  influenced  by  the  current  of  thought  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lived ;  and  the  purpose  with  which 
the  Gospel  was  written  (see  IntrodvLction,  p.  377)  must 
have  moulded  the  form  which  it  took.  But  is  it  therefore 
the  less  authentic  P  Does  it  the  less  produce  the  exact 
teaching  of  Christ  ?  To  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  is  to  forget  that  the  author,  like  other  holy 
men  of  old,  was  inspired  of  God ;  to  forget  that  the  man 
was  inspired,  not  the  form  or  the  word ;  to  forget  that 
presence  of  the  Paraclete  which  was,  as  this  very  Gospel 
emphatically  declares,  "  to  teach  all  things,  and  brmg 
all  things  to  remembrance,  whaisoever  I  have  said  unto 
you"  and  "  to  guide  into  all  truth." 

It  is  not,  then,  necessary  to  make  our  choice  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  or  to  believe  that  the  Gospel 
is  not  the  "  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ"  because  it  is  "the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John."  Rather,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  worKS  and  words  of  Christ  as  each  Evange- 
list, under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  recorded 
them,  and  in  each  part  to  seek  to  catch  something  of 
the  fulness  of  that  life  which  no  record  can  convev ; 
and  as  the  experience  of  men  in  all  ages  has  proved, 
there  is  no  part  in  which  that  life  is  so  fully  presented 
as  in  the  discourses  related  bv  St.  John. 

[Comp.  Westcott,  Introduction,  p.  281  et  9eq.; 
Sanday,  Avihorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the 
Fourth  Chapel,  p.  69  et  seq, ;  Grodet,  Introdttction,  pp. 
163—205;  Luthardt,  St.  John  the  Author  of  the 
Fourth  Ooapel,  pp.  224—244 ;  and  especially  the  com- 

? arisen  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Wching  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  appended  to  Professor 
Maurice's  DiacowraeSy  pp.  48o— 492.J 


EXCURSUS  B:   THE  OMISSION  OP  THE  RAISING  OP  LAZARUS  IN  THE 

SYNOPTIC   GOSPELS. 


This  omission  has  so  of '«n  been  made  a  difficulty,  and 
to  many  minds  is  perhaps  so  real  a  difficulty,  that  a  few 
words  may  be  added  upon  it,  though  the  Notes  have 
ilready  indicated  what  is  probably  the  true  solution. 
(Comp.  especially  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  8 — 16.)  If,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  GK)spel  according  to  St. 
Mark  represents  the  original  document  on  which  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  founded ;  and  if  St.  Mark  is  also 
the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter,  who  wrote  whatsoever  he 
recorded  with  great  accuracy  (Euseb.  Ecclea,  Biat,  iii. 
39 ;  comp.  Introduction  to  8t.  Marh\  then  the  absence 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  bodv  of  disciples  who  journeyed 
to  Bethany  with  our  Lord  would  he  a  sufficient  reason 
why  this  mirado  was  not  included  in  the  Synoptic 


tradition,  and  why  it  is  therefore  not  recorded  in  any 
one  oi  the  earlier  Gk>spels. 

No  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  common  explanation 
that  silence  was  imposed  upon  the  Evangelists  who 
wrote  during  the  lifetime  of  the  sisters  or  of  Lazarus 
himself.  There  is  no  such  reticence  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  at  Nain,  or  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  and 
the  feeling  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  thai  such  an  ex- 
planation owes  its  existence  to  the  neeessi^  which  has 
been  felt  to  explain  the  difficulty  somehow.  This 
necessity  has  b^n  felt,  perhaps,  too  strongly.  To  ns 
the  miracle  seems  to  stand  alone  as  an  exercise  of 
power  which  every  one  who  knew  of  it  most  have  re- 
garded as  wo  regard  it,  and  which  no  record  of  the 
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life  and  works  of  Olirist  coTild  omit.  But  the  miracle 
differs  essentially  from  others  only  in  the  folness  of  onr 
knowledfi^e  of  it,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it.  Each  Evangelist  does  record  a  miracle  of  raising 
from  the  dead,  and  St.  Luke  records  two.  They  are  not 
dwelt  upon  as  in  any  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  miraca- 
lous  power  of  Ghnst,  whicn  eyery  Evangelist  folly  sets 
forth.  All  Jews,  indeed,  had  expected  such  power  to 
accompany  the  Messianic  reign ;  they  knew  from  their 
Scriptures  that  it  had  been  vouchsafed  to  Elijah ;  they 
record  (Matt.  xi.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  22),  without  any  oommenti 
the  answer  to  the  Baptist,  "The  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  a/re  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gosjpel  preached  to  them ; "  and  St.  Ijuke 
records  al^  in  the  Acts  that  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  committed  to  the  Apostles.  The  common 
feeling  is  shown  in  this  very  narrative,  where  the  Jews 
ask,  "  Could  not  this  Man  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have 
died  ?  "  (xi.  37.) 

Stress  may  with  greater  confidence  be  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  the  miracle  at  Bethany  does  not  fall  in  the 
local  sphere  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  but  that  it  does 
naturally  fall  in  with  the  Jerusalem  ministry,  which  is 
specially  related  by  St.  John.  £Us  connection  with  the 
city,  and  residence  in  it,  would  certainly  bring  him  into 
contact  with  the  family  at  Bethany,  and  supply  him 
with  details  which  no  other  Evangelist  would  joiow. 
Knowing  this  incident  himself,  ana  knowing  that  the 


Synoptists  had  not  recorded  it,  knowing  too  that  it 
explamed  much  that  they  did  record,  and  was  indeed 
the  key  without  which  the  events  of  the  last  week 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  adds 
to  their  narrative  that  which  was  lacking  in  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  exact  fitting  of 
independent  portions  of  the  history  prove  that  they  are 
parts  of  one  great  whole. 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this  record  is,  of 
course,  implied  in  the  often-asked  question,  "  Why  is  it 
foimd  only  in  St.  John?"  and  behind  this  lies  the 
wider  question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles.  All  that 
has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  applies  to  this  part  of  it ;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  it  which  bears  the  impress  of  his- 
torical truth  more  fully  than  this  does.  The  characters 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  the  dialogues,  the  feelings  of  the 
Jews,  the  whole  picture,  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

The  silence  of  the  record  is  itself  significant.  It  is 
an  inspired  historian,  and  not  a  for^r  of  the  mira- 
culous, in  whose  narrative  Lazarus  himself  uttera  no 
word. 


«< 


Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  dayBt** 


There  lives  no  record  of  reply, 
inff  what  it  is  to  die 
edt 


Which  tellinflr  what 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 


Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 

The  rest  remainetn  unrev eal'd ; 

He  told  it  not ;  or  aometliinff  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist" 


EXCURSUS  P:  THE  DAT  OP  THE  CRUCIPIXION  OP  OUR  LORD. 

[For  this  Excursus,  which  deals  urith  a  difficvUy  helonging  to  the  Four  Opapela  rather  than  to  the  Fourth  Oospel,  Prqfeaaor 

Plumptre  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  hitnaelf  responsible.] 


(1)  The  narratives  of  the  first  Three  Gospels,  and  that 
of  the  Pourth,  agree  in  the  statement  that  on  the  ni^ht 
that  immediately  preceded  the  betrayal  or  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord,  He  and  EUs  disciples  met  together  at  a 
supper.  As  to  what  that  supper  was  they  seem  at  first 
to  differ.  The  first  Three  agree  in  speaking  of  it  as  the 
first  day  (Matthew  and  Mark),  or  the  day  (Luke),  of  the 
feast  known  as  that  of  unleavened  bread,  the  day  when 
"  the  Passover  must  be  slain"  (Mark,  Luke).  The 
disciples  ask  where  they  are  to  prepare  the  Passover. 
They  are  sent  to  the  o¥mer  of  the  upper  room,  where 
they  are  met  with  the  message  that  their  Lord  pur- 
poses to  eat  the  Passover  there.  When  they  arrived 
they  "nuMie  ready  the  Passover"  (Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke).  As  they  begin  He  tells  them  that  He  has 
eagerly  desired  to  eat  that  Passover  with  them  before 
He  suffered  (Luke  xzii.  15).  At  a  certain  stage  of 
the  meal,  which  corresponded  with  the  later  ritual  of 
the  Paschal  Supper,  He  commands  them  to  see  in  the 
bread  and  the  cup  which  He  then  blessed  the  memorial 
feasts  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  impression,  primd 
facie,  left  by  all  the  Three,  is  that  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  partook,  at  the  usual  time,  of  the  Paschal 
Supper.  In  St.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
record  of  the  institution  of  this  memorial  feast.  The 
supper  is  introduced  as  "  before  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  "  (John  ziii.  1).  When  Judas  leaves  the  room 
the  other  disciples  think  that  he  is  sent  to  buy  what 
was  needed  for  the  feast  (John  xiii  29).  When  the 
priests  are  before  Pilate  tiiey  shrink  from  entering 
into  the  Prsetorium,  lest  they  shoidd  be  defiled,  and 
so  be  unable  to  eat  the  Passover  (John  xviii.  28). 
The  impression,  prima  fade,  left  by  St,  John's  Groepel 


is  that  our  Lord's  death  coincided  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  ;  that  left  by  the  Three  is  that  the 
Paschal  lamb  had  been  sacrificed  the  previous  evening. 

(2)  The  difference  has  been  regarded  b^  many  critics 
as  altogether  irreconcilable,  and  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  from  it  unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  one  or 
both  the  narratives.  Those  who  look  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  as  the  work  of  a  writer  of  the  second 
century,  see  in  this  discrepancy  a  desire  to  give  a 
sanction  to  the  local  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  or 
to  force  upon  his  readera,  as  in  his  relation  of  "  a  bone 
of  £[im  shall  not  be  broken  "  (John  xiz.  36),  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Passover  and  the  death  of  Christ. 
Those  who  accept  the  Gospel  as  St.  John's,  wholly  or 
in  part,  see  in  his  narrative  a  correction,  designed  or 
undesigned,  of  the  narrative  of  the  Three,  and  look  on 
that  narrative  accordingly  as  more  or  less  untrustworthy. 
Some  even  of  those  who  shrink  from  these  oonda- 
sions  have  been  content  to  rest  in  the  conviction  that  we 
have  no  adequate  daJta  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Some  minor  difficulties  gather  round  the  main  question. 
It  was  not  likely,  it  has  been  urged,  that  on  the  very 
night  of  the  Passover  the  high  priests  should  have 
taken  the  counsel  and  the  action  that  led  to  the  capture 
in  G^thsemane ;  nor  that  on  the  day  that  followed,  "  a 
day  of  holy  convocation"  (Ex.  xii.  16),  they  should 
have  sat  in  judgment,  and  appeared  as  accusera  before 
Pilate  and  Herod;  nor  that  Simon  of  Cvrene  should 
have  come  from  the  country  (Mark  xv.  21) ;  nor  that 
Judas  should  be  supposed  to  have  been  sent,  if  it  were 
the  Paschal  Supper,  to  make  purchases  of  any  kind — as 
if  the  shops  in  Jerusalem  would  on  such  a  night  be 
open  (John  xiii.  29}. 
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The  day  of  the  Graeifixion  is  described-  by  all  four 
EvangeHsts  as  "  the  preparation,"  which  it  is  assmned 
must  mean  "  the  prefiaration  for  the  Passover/'  In  St. 
John  (ziz.  14)  it  is  definitely  spoken  of  as  "  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  PassoYcr." 

(3)  Some  solutions  of  the  problem,  which  rest  on  in* 
sufficient  eyidence,  may  be  briefly  noticed  and  dismissed, 
(a)  It  has  been  supposed  that  our  Lord  purposely  an- 
tidpated  the  leffal  Paschal  Supper,  and  that  the  words 
"  With  desire  i  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer  '*  (Luke  xxii.  15),  were  an'  inti- 
mation of  that  purpose.  Against  this,  however,  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  disciples,  who  could  have  no  such 
anticipatory  purpose,  asK  the  question  where  they 
are  to  prepare,  and  then  actually  prepare  the  Pass- 
over as  a  tning  of  course,  and  that  tne  Three  QospeLs, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  speak  of  the  Last  Supx>er  as 
being  actually  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  which  is  the  Passover,  {h)  It  has  been 
conjectured  tliat  the  Galilean  usa^e  as  to  the  Passover 
may  have  varied  from  that  of  Juosea ;  but  of  this  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 

friests  who  had  to  take  part  in  the  slaying  of  the 
^aschal  lambs  would  have  acquiesced  in  what  would 
seem  to  them  a  glaring  violation  of  their  rituaL 
(c)  Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  the  later 
ritual  of  the  Passover  week  a  solemn  meal  was  eaten  on 
the  day  that  followed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb, 
which  was  known  as  the  Chagigah  (»  festivity,  or 
festive  meal).  This  also  was  a  feast  upon  flesh  that 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  who  seek  to  reconcile  the  four  narratives,  that  this 
was  the  feast  for  which  Judas  was  supposed  to  be  ordered 
to  make  provision,  that  this  was  *'  the  Passover,"  the 
prospect  of  which  led  the  high  priests  to  keep  clear  of 
entering  under  the  roof  of  the  Prsetorium.  In  many 
ways  this  seems,  at  first,  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  term  "  the 
Passover,"  which  had  such  a  strictly  definite  significance, 
was  ever  extended  to  include  this  subordinate  festivity. 

(4)  It  remains  to  examine  the  narratives  somewhat 
more  closely,  and  with  an  effort  to  realise,  as  well  as  we 
can,  the  ]progress  of  the  events  which  they  narrate.  As 
a  preliminary  stage  in  the  inquirv,  we  may  note  two 
or  three  facts  which  cannot  well  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  (a)  The  narrative  of  the  first  Three 
Gospels,  probably  inde|>endent  of  each  other,  repre- 
sents, on  any  assumption,  the  wide-spread  tradition 
of  the  churches  of  Judsa,  of  Syria,  and  of  Asia,  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  PauL  It  is  antece- 
dently improbable  that  that  tradition  could  have  been 
wrong  in  so  material  a  fact.  (6)  The  Fourth  Gosjiel, 
whether  by  St.  John  or  a  later  writer,  must,  on  any 
assumption,  have  been  written  when  that  tradition 
had  obtained  possession  of  well-nigh  all  the  churches. 
It  is  antecedently  improbable  either  that  such  a  writer 
should  contradict  the  tradition  without  knowing  that 
he  did  so,  or  that,  if  he  knew  it,  he  should  do  so 
silently  and  without  stating  that  his  version  of  the 
facts  was  more  accurate  than  that  commonly  received. 
It  is  at  least  a  probable  explanation  of  his  omitting 
to  narrate  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that 
the  record  of  that  institution  was  recited  whenever  the 
disciples  met  to  break  bread  at  Ephesus  as  elsewhere 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23—26),  and  that  he  felt,  therefore,  that  it 
was  better  to  record  what  others  had  left  untold  than 
to  repeat  that  with  which  men  were  already  familiar. 
If  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  contradiction,  then 
his  mode  of  narrating,  simply  and  without  emphasis 
noting  facts  as  they  occurred,  was  natural  enough. 


(5)  It  ):«maans  to  be  seen  whether  there  is,  after  all, any 
real  discrepancy.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  assuming 
for  a  time  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Paschal  meal, 
what  was  passing  in  Jerusalem  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  14th  of  ^isan.  The  Passover  lamb  was,  according 
to  the  law  (Ex.  xii.  6;  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  Num.  ix.  3, 5), 
to  be  slain  "  between  the  two  evenings."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  formula  is  not  certain.  If,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  meant  between  the  evening  of  the  l4th 
and  that  of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  it  gives  a  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  within  which  the  lamb  might  be 
slain  and  eaten,  and  then  the  whole  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  narratives  disappears. 
It  was  open  to  the  disciples  to  eat  their  Passover  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  to  the  priests  to  eat  theirs  on  the 
15th.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  the  same  expression 
in  the  rules  as  to  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Ex. 
xxix.  39,  41 ;  Num.  xxviii.  4)  excludes  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  covered  the 
period  that  preceded  and  follow^  the  setting  of  the 
sun.     (Comp.  Deut.  vi.  2.)    Looking  to  the  prominence 

S'ven  to  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.),  by  the  connection  with 
le  evening  sacrifice  and  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1),  it  would 
be  probable  enough  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Paschal 
lambs  would  begin  at  that  hour,  and  this  conclusion  is 
expressly  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  they 
were  slain  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour,  i.e., 
from  3  to  5  p.m.  (Wars,  vi.  9,  §3).  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  process  would  take  up  the  whole  of  that  time, 
and  would  tend  to  stretch  beyond  it.  Josephus  (ut 
mpra)  reckons  the  number  of  lambs  that  had  to  be 
sacrificed  at  270,000.  Some  were  certain  to  begin 
their  Paschal  meal  two  hours  before  the  others. 

(6)  Everything  indicates  that  the  disciples  were  among 
the  earliest  appUcants  for  the  priests'  assistance.  The 
Ghdileans  absttuned  from  work,  as  a  rule,  on  the  feast- 
day,  more  rigidly  than  the  dwellers  in  Judsea,  and  this 
would  naturally  lead  to  their  making  their  preparations 
early.  Peter  and  John  are,  accordingly,  sent  to  prepare 
"  when  the  day  came."  They  get  the  room  ready.  Ihey 
hasten,  we  may  believe,  to  uie  Court  of  the  Temple 
with  the  lainb.  They  sit  down  to  their  meal  "at 
evening,"  i.e.,  about  sunset,  or  6  p.m.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20; 
Mark  xiv.  27 ;  Luke  xxii.  14).  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  certain  that  the  priests  would  be  the  last  to 
leave  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  where  they  had  to  wait 
till  the  last  lamb  was  offered,  to  bum  the  fat  and  offer 
incense,  and  cleanse  the  Temple,  and  purify  themselves 
by  immersion  from  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  that 
their  Paschal  meal  would,  therefore,  be  the  latest  at 
Jerusalem.  They  could  scarcely  expect  in  any  case  to 
eat  their  Passover  before  9  or  10  p.m. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  upper  room,  in  which  our 
Lord  and  the  disciples  were  assembled.  At  a  com- 
paratively early  stage  of  the  meal,  before  the  fourth, 
or  possibly  before  the  third  of  the  four  cups  of  wine 
which  belonged  to  the  ritual  of  the  feast,  Judas 
leaves  to  do  his  traitor's  work.  He  has  reason  to 
believe  that  his  Master  will  go  out  that  evening, 
as  was  His  wont,  to  Grethsemane.  He  goes  at  onoe 
to  the  priests,  say  about  8  or  9  p.m.,  with  the  wel- 
come tidings.  The  uiyency  of  the  case,  the  sacred 
duty  of  checking  the  false  and  blasphemous  Prophet 
who  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  urgency  of  the 
policy  which  sought  to  prevent  the  tumult  which  might 
have  been  caused  by  an  arrest  in  the  day-time,  are  all 
reasons  for  immediate  action.  The  Pcuehal  fneal  w 
postpoTied.  They  will  be  able,  by-and-by,  to  comply 
with  the  rule  that  it  must  be  consumed  before  the 
morning  (Ex.  xii.  10).      The  guards  are  summoned 
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and  sent  on  their  errand,  as  they  had  been  oqpe  before 
on  the  "great  day"  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(John  .yii.  37 — 45).  Messages  are  despatched  to  call 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (or,  at  least,  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  purpose)  to  the  nurried  meeting,  which 
was  held  before  dawn.  Assume  these  facts,  and  all 
runs  smoothly.  When  Judas  leaves,  the  disciples, 
looking  forward  to  the  usual  festive  Chcufigah  on  the 
f ollowmg  day,  the  feast  as  distinct  from  the  Passover, 
suppose  that  he  is  gone  to  prepare  for  that,  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  at  that  hour  the  markets' 
would  be  shut,  or  that  lambs,  and  bread,  and  wine 
might  not  be  purchased,  or,  at  least,  ordered  for  the 
following  day.  When  the  priests,  on  the  other  hand, 
refused  to  enter  into  the  Prntorium,  "  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,"  it  was  because  they,  and  they  alone,  perhaps, 
in  all  Jerusalem,  had  still  to  eat  the  Passover  which 
others  had  eaten  on  the  previous  evening.  Had  their 
meal  been  due  on  the  evening  that  followed  the  Cruci- 
fixion, their  scruples  would  have  been  needless.  They 
had  but  to  wash  and  wait  till  sunset,  and  they  would 
have  been  purified  from  all  defilement.  With  them  the 
case  was  more  urgent.  Probably  even  the  pressure  of 
hunger  made  them  anxious  to  finish  the  untasted  meal 
of  the  previous  evening.  It  was  then  "early,"  say 
about  4  or  5  a.m.  When  Pilate  gave  his  sentence  it 
was  "  about  the  sixth  hour,"  t.e.,  assuming  St.  John  to 
use  the  Roman  reckoning  of  the  hours,  6  a.m.  (But  see 
Notes  on  John  iv.  6,  and  xix.  14.)  Then  their  work  was 
done.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  matter  in  Pilate's 
hands  they  could  eat  their  Passover,  turning  the  supper 
into  a  breakfast.  This  they  had  time  for  while  their 
Victim  was  being  mocked  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and 
led  out  to  Calvary.  When  it  was  over,  they  were  able  to 
reappear  between  9  a.m.  and  noon,  and  to  bear  their 
pait  in  the  mockings  and  blasphemies  of  the  multitude 
(Matt,  xxvii.  41;  Mark  xv.  31).  The  disciples,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  eaten  their  Passover,  found  nothing 
to  hinder  them  (this  is  obviously  true,  at  least,  of  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel)  from  going  into  the  Prsa- 
torium,  hearing  what  passed  between  Pilate  and  his 
prisoner  (John  xviii.  33—40),  and  witnessing,  it  may 
be,  the  sconrgings  and  the  mockings.  Joseph  of  An- 
mathsa  was  not  deterred  by  any  fear  of  aefilement 
from  ^ing  to  Pilate,  for  he  too  had,  we  must  believe, 
eaten  nis  Passover  at  the  proper  time  (Matt.  xxviL  57). 
(7)  So  far,  then,  on  this  view  all  is  natural  and  con- 
sistent. St.  John  omite  the  fact  of  the  meal  being  the 
Passover,  as  he  omits  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  these  were  things  that  were  familiar  to 
ever^  catechumen,  and  confines  himself  to  pointe  of 
deteil  or  of  teaching  which  the  current  tradition  passed 
over.  He  is  not  conscious  that  he  differs  from  that 
tradition  at  all,  and  therefore  neither  emphasises  his 
difference,  nor  is  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  Passover 


f  oUowed  the  Crucifixion  involves  the  almost  incredible 
supposition  that  the  chief  priests  could  remain  by  the 
cross  till  3  P.M.,  and  then  go  to  Pilate  (John  xix.  31) 
reffardless  of  their  previous  scruples ;  that  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Jerusalem,  men  and  women,  instead 
of  cleansmg  their  houses  from  leaven  and  preparing  for 
the  Passover,  were  crowding  to  the  scene  of  the  Crud- 
fixion ;  that  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathssa  and 
the  Maries  were  burying  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  so 
incurring,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  Passover,  or  imme- 
diately rofore  it,  a  ceremonial  defilement  which  would 
have  compelled  them  to  postpone  their  Passover  for 
another  month  (Num.  ix.  10).  They  go,  the  first  at 
least  of  them,  to  Pilate,  and  both  the  visite  are,  it 
will  be  noted,  recorded  by  the  same  Evangelist  who 
recorded  the  scruples  of  the  prieste,  without  any  expla- 
nation of  what,  on  the  other  theory,  is  the  apparent 
inconsistency. 

(8)  There  remains  only  a  few  minor  pointe  above 
noticed.  And  (a)  as  to  the  Preparation,  Here  the 
answer  lies  on  the  surface.  That  name  (ParaskevX) 
was  given  to  the  day  of  the  week,  our  Friday,  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
any  preparation  for  the  Passover.  The  Gospels  show 
this  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  (Mark  xv.  42 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  62 ;  Luke  xxiii.  54).  If  any  confirmation  were 
wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  name  is 
applied  in  a  Grnco-Roman  decree  Quoted  by  Josephus 
(Ant,  xvi.  6,  §  2)  to  the  week-day  wnich  answers  to  our 
Friday.  Even  the  phrase  which  seems  most  to  suggest 
a  different  view,  the  "  preparation  of  the  Passover  in 
John  xix.  14,  does  not  mean  more,  on  any  strict  inter- 
pretetion,  than  the  "  Passover  Friday,''  the  Friday  in 
the  Passover  week,  and  coming,  therefore,  before  a 
Sabbath  more  solemn  than  others  (John  xix.  31).  It 
may  be  noted  further  that  the  term  Paraskeuk  was 
adopted  by  the  Church,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Dies  Veneris,  or  Friday.  (6)  The  sup- 
posed difficulty  as  to  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  of  the  slightest 
possible  character.  There  is  notning  to  indicate  that  he 
was  coming  from  field-labour.  And  if  he  had  eaten 
his  Passover  on  the  previous  day,  either  in  Jerusalem 
or  ite  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  was  nothing 
either  in  law  or  custom  to  prevent  his  entering  the  city 
on  the  following  morning,  (c)  The  questions  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  prieste,  and  the  thoughte  of 
the  disciples  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  command 
to  Judas,  have  been  already  dealt  with. 

It  remains,  in  submittinsf  this  explanation  to  the 
judgment  of  the  thought&l  reader,  that  I  should 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  exhaustive  article 
on  Passover  by  the  late  Bev.  S.  Clark,  M.A.,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  to  two  articles  on  Thb 
Last  Suppkb  of  the  Lord  in  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  by  the  Bev.  Professor 
Milligan,  D.I).,  of  Aberdeen. 


EXCURSUS   G:    THE   MEANING   OP   THE    WORD   -PARACLETE." 
A  Paraclete,  then,  in  the  notion  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  Intercessor.**— Bp.  Pearson. 


<• 


In  the  Notes  on  chaps,  xiv.  16  and  26,  xv.  26,  and 
xvi.  7,  the  word  Paraclete  ("rapdKkiiros)  has  been  rendered 
Advocate  in  preference  to  "  Comforter,"  which  is  the 
translation  in  the  Authorised  version.  The  object  of 
this  Excursus  is  to  explain  and  justify  this  preference, 
for  although  the  change  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
competent  scholars,  and  the  older  renaering  is  probably 
destined  to  become  obsolete,  it,  for  the  present,  holds  a 
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place  in  the  memory  and  feelings  of  English  readers, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  removed  unless  a  sufficient 
reason  be  shown. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows : — 
(1)  The  word  TopAxXriros  is  a  verbal  adjective  of  pas- 
sive signification,  the  simple  meaning  of  which  is  "  a 
person  called  to  the  side  of  another."    It  acquired  the 
sense  of  an  agent,  and  the  constant  meaning  in  the 
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classical  writers  is  "  Advocate,"  in  the  technical  forensic 
sense.  This  latter  word  is  of  exactly  the  same  forma- 
tion, and  expresses  in  Latin  just  what  Paraclete  ex- 
presses in  Greek.  No  instance  can  be  quoted  in  which 
TtapdieXriTos  is  used  by  any  classical  writer  in  the  sense 
of  "Comforter."  It  is  quite  beside  the  question  to 
quote  passages  in  which  deriyatiyes  of  the  same  root 
are  used  in  this  sense;  the  point  is  that  irapdK\rirot 
acquired  a  definite  technical  meaning,  and  neither  has 
nor  can  have  any  other  meaning. 

(2)  The  classical  usage  beiu^  thus  undoubted,  we 
have  next  to  examine  its  meanmg  in  Biblical  Greek. 
It  nowhere  occurs  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  though  other  derivatives  of  the  same 
root  are  common.  In  Job  xvi.  2  ("  miserable  com- 
forters are  ye  all")  the  active  form,  wapeucKfirwp,  is 
used,  not  the  passive,  irapdKXtiTos,  In  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  it  occurs  only  in  this  Gospel  and 
in  I  John  ii.  I,  where  it  is  rendered  "Advocate.'' 
The  phrase,  "another  Paraclete,"  in  chap.  xiv.  16, 
implies  that  Christ  thought  of  Himself,  as  St.  John 
in  the  Epistle  speaks  of  Him,  as  a  Paraclete ;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  in  these  five  passages  the 
word  has  one  and  the  same  meaning.  Ix  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  further,  that  the  necessary  meaning  in 
the  Epistle  is  "  Advocate,"  and  it  will  follow  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Greek  of  St.  John  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Greek  of  the  claasical  authors. 

(3)  That  the  meaning  of  "  Advocate "  was  attached 
to  the  word  in  the  (rreek  of  the  first  and  second 
Christian  centuries  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages : — 

"For  it  was  indispensable  that  the  man  who  was 
consecrated  to  the  Father  of  the  world  should 
have  as  a  paraclete  His  Son,  the  being  most  per- 
fect in  all  virtue,  to  procure  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  supply  of  unlimited  blessings"  (Philo,  Vit, 
Mo8,  iii.  14;  Bohn's  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102.)  The 
student  of  Philo  will  find  the  word  usea  in  the  same 
sense  in  de  Josepho,  §  40,  and  in  Flaccum,,  §§  3  and  5. 
These  references  are  of  special  value  from  the  fact 
that  Philo  was,  like  St.  John,  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
culture,  who  became  later  in  life  a  student  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  (Comp.  EaBcu/raua  A, 
p.  552.) 

"  Who  will  be  our  advocate  if  our  deeds  are  foimd 
not  to  be  holy  and  upright  P  "    (Clem.  Bom.,  cap.  6.) 

''Advocates  of  the  rich,  unjust  judges  of  the  poor, 
sinners  in  all  things."  (Ep.  of  fiaruabas,  cap.  xx., 
speaking  of  those  who  walk  in  "the  path  oz  dark- 
ness ; "  Hoole's  Trans.,  p.  101.) 

(4)  It  is  true  that  many  Greek  Fathers  take  wapdKXrrros, 
both  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  in  the  active 
sense.  "  He  is  called  Paraclete,"  says  CjrU.  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  because  He  comforts,  and  consoles,  and  helps 
our  weakness."  {Caiech,  xvi.  20.)  How  this  error 
arose — ^for  that  an  error  it  is  all  analogy  of  words 
of  Hke  form  goes  to  show — ^it  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  The  word  trapdKXnrot  occurs  only  five  times  in 
the  New,  and  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
cognate  active  forms,  meaning  comfort,  exhort,  con- 
sofo,  occur  frequently  in  the  LXX.  and  consider- 
ably more  than  100  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Bead,  e.g.,  2  Cor.  i.  1 — 7.  The  ordinary  sense,  then, 
overrode  the  technical  meaning  of  one  form  of  the  word, 
and  the  idea  of  advocacy  was  lost  in  that  of  comfort 

(5)  The  Yulgate  reads  in  the  Gospel  Paracletus, 
or  Faraclitus,  and  Advocaiue  in  the  Epistle;  but  the 
old  Latin  originally  had  Advocatus  throughout.  ^Comp. 
Tertullian,  adv,  Frax.  cap.  iz. ;  De  Monog.  cap.  iii.) 


(6)  These  facts  taken  together  have  convinced  most 
scholars  who  have  investigated  the  question,  that 
"  Comforter  "  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  tenable  rendering 
of  the  Greek  word  irofMUAi^ror,  and  the  conviction  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  extending  among  English  scholars. 
But  here,  as  in  other  cases  which  we  have  met  in  the 
study  of  St.  John,  the  attention  of  scholars  has  been 
directed  too  exclusively  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author 
is,  like  Philo,  a  Jew  writing  Greek,  and  in  this  fact  we 
shall,  it  is  believed,  find  the  true  key  to  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  the  word.  The  Hebrews  had,  in  their 
contact  with  other  nations,  borrowed  many  words  from 
them,  and  it  necessarily  foUowed  from  the  conquests  of 
Greece  and  Home  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  military  and 
legal  terms  were  well  known  to  them.  Now  TopoKkriTos 
was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  technical  legal  t^erm,  and 
it  was  literally  taken  over  into  the  later  Hebrew  and 
written  P^rakLit,  or,  in  the  definite  form,  P^aklita.  It 
means,  when  thus  taken  over,  "Advocate,"  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Talmudic  passages,  quottxl 
in  Buxtorf  aud  Levy,  leaves  the  impression  that  it  has 
no  other  meaning.  The  opposite  Greek  word,  Karrtyopo\ 
{Kateyoros,  accuser),  was  adopted  in  the  same  way. 
Like  ira^taKKriros,  it  was  clipped  of  its  termination,  aud 
was  written  KatUaor,  or  Kattegora.  That  this  word 
Karfryopos  was  used  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century 
we  know  from  Acts  xxiiL  30,  35;  xxiv.  8,  16,  18; 
and  from  the  interpolated  passage,  John  viiL  10. 
In  aU  these  cases  the  full  Greek  word  is  used.  But 
St.  John  himself  has  occasion  to  speak  of  an  "  accuser 
of  the  brethren  "  (Bev.  xii.  10),  and  what  word  does  he 
use  P  He  actually  writes  in  Greek  the  clipped  Hebrew 
form  Kaitegor,  a  word  wluch  is  whoUy  unknown  to  the 
Greek  language,  and  which  was  so  strange  to  copyists 
that  they  altered  it,  and  wrote  the  fuller  form.  The 
Grospel  and  the  Epistle  tell  us  then  of  a  Paraclete  ever 
present  with  the  believer,  and  of  a  Paraclete  who  is 
with  the  Father ;  the  Apocalypse  tells  of  the  "  KaUegor 
of  the  brethren.''  Witn  this  contrast  in  his  mind,  let 
the  reader  turn  to  such  a  passage  as  the  followinGT, 
taken  from  the  Mishna,  "  Bau>bi  Ellas  ben  Jacob  saitL, 
'  He  that  keepeth  one  commandment  obtains  for  him- 
self one  P*raMU,  but  he  who  conunitteth  one  sin 
obtains  for  himself  one  KaUegor ' "  {Pirke  Abothy  iv. 
11) ;  or  the  f oUowing,  "  If  a  man  have  distinguished 
F^akliia  he  is  snatched  from  death  "  {Schab.  foL  32, 
1) ;  and  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  produce  further 

froof  that  Advocate  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
'araclete.  Two  other  important  facts  bearing  upon 
the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the  later  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  may,  however,  be  not«d : — 

(a)  The  word  P^aklita  is  twice  used  in  the  Targnm 
on  Job,  viz.,  in  xvi.  20,  where  the  Targum  reads,  "My 
P^aklits  are  my  friends "  (Hebr.,  "  My  mockers  are 
my  friends ; "  or,  "  My  friends  scorn  me,"  AutL  vers.), 
and  in  xxxiii.  23,  where  it  reads,  "An  angel  as 
Paraclete,"  where  the  Hebrew  is  probably,  "  An  an^l 
as  mediator;"  Anth.  vers.,  "A  messenger  with  hun, 
an  interpreter."  It  is  significant  that  F*raklita  is  not 
used  in  the  Targum  of  Job  xvi.  2  (see  above,  §  2), 
though  it  almost  certainly  would  have  been  had  it 
meant  "  Comforter,"  for  it  was  at  hand,  and  occurs  in 
the  very  same  chapter. 

(b)  The  word  P^aklUa  is  used  in  each  of  the  pas- 
sages in  this  €U)spel,  and  also  in  the  passage  in  the 
Epistle  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  translation.  This  fact 
means  that  the  word  was  in  the  second  century  incor- 
porated in  the  cognate  Syriac  lanffaM[e,  and  that  if 
it  be  taken  to  mean  Advocate  in  uie  Epistle  it  must 
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be  80  taken  in  the  Gk)Bpel  also.  The  same  version  also 
renders  Kat€gor  in  Bev.  xiL  10  by  a  derivative  of  the 
Greek  word. 

(7)  It  is  believed  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to 
justify  the  rendering  in  the  Notes,  and  to  show  that 
*'  Comforter "  cannot  be  retained  as  a  translation  of 
wapdK\rifot,  at  any  rate  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  our 
translators  did  not  include  the  sense  of  "  Advocate  "  in 
the  word  "Comforter"  (Low  Lat.,  Confortarej  Old 
Pr.,  Conforter),  which  originally  meant "  strengthener," 
"  snpporter."  The  older  meaning  of  the  word  will  be 
at  once  seen  in  the  following  passages  from  Wiclif *s 
version : — 

"  And  he  eownfortide  hym  with  nailes  that  it  shulde 
not  be  moued"  (Isa.  xli.  7;— A.V.,  "fastened"). 

"And  an  aungel  apperide  to  him  fro  hevene  and 
eoumfortide  him  "  (LAo  xxii.  43 ; — ^A.V., "  strengthen- 
ing Mm  "). 

"  And  whanne  he  hadde  take  mete  he  was  coum^ 
fofiid  "  (Acts  ix.  19 ;— A.V., "  he  was  strengthened  "). 

"  Do  ghe  manli  and  be  ghe  coumfortid  in  the  Lord  " 
(1  Cor.  xvL  13;  —  A. v.,  "Quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong  "). 

"I  mai  alle  thingis  in  him  that  caumfartitk  me" 
(PhiL  It.  13 ,— A.V.,  "  that  strengtheneth  me  ")• 

This  sense  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  English. 
Thus  Hooker,  e.cr.,  says,  "  The  evidence  of  God's  own 
testimony,  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of  reason, 
oonceniin^  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a  little 


comfort  and  confirm  the  same  "  (Eccles,  Tt>L,  Book  i.) ; 
and  acain,— 

"  The  very  prayer  of  Christ  obtained  angels  to  be 
sent  Him  as  comforter b  in  His  agony  "  {Ibid,  y  Ok,  v.  §  48). 

The  truth  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Comforter 
is  independent  of  this  translation,  and  is,  indeecu 
more  fully  established  by  the  rendering  Advo- 
cate. The  comfort  which  comes  from  His  presence 
is  not  simply  that  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  but  that 
of  counsel,  guidance,  pleading  with  God,  conviction 
of  the  world.  He  is  to  abide  in  the  disciples  for  ever, 
and  teach  them  all  things  (chap.  xiv.  16, 17,  26) ;  to 
witness  with  them  of  Clmst  (chap.  xv.  26) ;  to  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  judgment;  to  guide 
the  disciples  into  all  truth  (chap.  xvi.  7 — 13) ;  to  make 
intercession  with  g^anings  which  cannot  be  uttered 
(Bom.  viii.  26),  as  Christ  Himself  had  done  (chap, 
xvii.),  and  as  the  great  High  Priest  ever  liveth  to  do 
(Heb.  vii.  25).  He  is  "another  Advocate,"  to  be  to 
believers  in  all  time  what  Christ  was  to  the  first  dis- 
ciples, to  be  in  men  an  Advocate  on  earth  as  Christ 
is  for  men  an  Advocate  with  the  Father  (1  John  it  1). 

[Comp.  Ughtfoot  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New 
Testammtf  pp.  50  —  55;  Trench  On  the  Authorised 
Version^  p.  23;  and  especially  Hare,  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,  Note  K,  p.  309,  Ed.  3;  and  Pearson  On 
the  Creed,  p.  329,  Note.  The  student  will  find  references 
to  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  Targ^ums  in  Schottgen, 
voL  i,  p.  1119,  and  Buxtorf  s  and  Levy's  lexicons  under 
the  words  F*rdklU(a\  KaUegor(a),  and  SawnigorJ] 


'*  QODj  who  as  at  this  time  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful  people,  b^^  the  sending  to 
them  the  light  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit;  Grant  us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgw£ni  in  all 
things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in  His  holy  comfort;  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Bavumr,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one  Ood,  world 
ioithout  end.    Am^n.** — Collect  fob  Whit-Sunday. 
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To  be  Cmnpletetl  in  5S  Monthly  Barta  at  7d* 

*^*  This  sumptuous  Edition  of  the  Bible,  with  the  magnificent  Illustrations  by 
GusTAVE  DoR]^,  will  be  again  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  person  who 
desires  to  possess  a  Volume  which  has  been  fitly  described  as  "  the  cuU 
minating  and  vastest  work  of  the  artist's  life  as  a  work  of  illustration." 
The  production  of  these  Engravings  occupied  M.  Dor6  no  less  a  period 
than  four  years,  and  the  cost  of  Drawing  and  Engraving  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  ;^  15,000. 
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All  agree  that  M.  Dor^  has  never  been  more  nobly  or  happily  inspired ;  and  that  every  design  as 
yet  seen  is  alike  wonderful  for  the  poetic,  and  at  times  sublime  imagination  it  displays,  and  for  its 
manipulation  as  an  effort  of  art.  The  large  designs  are  all  original  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense. 
They  resemble  nothing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  shape  of  artistic  illustration." — jDaify  Telegraph, 

"  Amongst  so  many  illustrations  there  is  not  one  but  exhibits  cleverness,  most  of  them  remarkable 
power,  and  many  such  invention  and  applicability  as  carry  the  mind  further  into  the  subject  than 
previous  conceptions  suggest  The  wonder  is  that  the  artist  has  been  able  to  treat  such  a  vast  number 
of  incidents  with  so  much  force  and  variety.  The  engraving  of  these  designs  is  beyond  all 
praise. " — Observer, 

"  In  all  instances  where  the  artist  has  been  enabled  to  appeal  to  Nature  or  to  authentic  remains  of 
antiquity  for  his  materials,  more  especially  for  his  scenery,  costumes,  and  architectural  examples,  he  has 
made  a  surprising  use  of  the  advantages  he  possessed.  This  is  especially  evident  in  some  of  the  earlier 
Bible  illustrations,  more  particularly  so  in  some  pastoral  scenes  in  which  the  patriarchal  period  is  por- 
trayed. .  One  has  not  far  to  look  through  these  illustrations  to  become  satisfied  of  Gustave  Dora's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  figure,  and  how  it  can  be  made  to  express  passion  and  sentiment 
in  a  hundred  ways.  But  for  this  high  accomplishment,  he  might  have  despaired  of  success  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  men — subjects  on  which  the  greatest  geniuses  in  painting 
have  devoted  their  pencils  for  centuries." — Standard, 
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